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FAREWELL  TO  ENGLAND. 


Written  at  Sea,  May  18,  182f).  By  IIenry  J.  Bradfikld,  Author  of 
“  Waterloo ,  or  the  British  Minstrel.’' 


j^AREWELL  to  thee,  Albion  !  proud  land 
of  my  birth, 

To  the  land  of  the  brave  !  and  of  Beauty, 
adieu  ! 

1  leave  thee,  to  tread  other  climes  of  this 
earth, 

Where  Tyranny  mocks  thee  with  Mussul¬ 
man  crew. 

To  Fortune  I  yield  me,  let  Destiny  guide  ; 

Tho’  Danger  await  me,  yet  still  will  1 
brave 

Her  perils  by  sea,  and  by  land ;  for  my 
pride 

Shall  be  triumph  in  Greece,  or  with  Gre¬ 
cians  a  grave. 

A  cloud  hovers  o’er  ye!  ye  Mussuhnen, 

*  tremble  ! 

The  true  sons  of  Freedom  are  up  and 
awake  ; 

For  Greece  is  their  glory,  nor  shall  they 
dissemble, 

Her  cause  is  a  just  one  they  ne’er  will  for¬ 
sake. 

A  cloud  hovers  o’er  ye;  for  Moslem’s  the 
strife  ! 

Fly,  fly  !  ere  the  moment  of  vengeance 
shall  come, 

For  the  dust  which  ye  scatter,  once  breathing 
with  life, 

Long  govern’d  an  empire  exalted  as 
Rome. 

A  day  !  ere  the  Sun  through  this  region  of 
earth 

Shall  have  wing’d  his  fleet  course,  or  the 
night-cloud  come  o’er, — 

An  hour !  and  deep  may  ye  rue  of  its  birth, 

For  the  Grecian  breathes  free!  —  is  the 
Grecian  once  more. 


■ - -  Ask  ye  if  valour  or  bravery  dwell 

In  the  breasts  of  her  sons  ?  if  their  bo¬ 
soms  beat  free  ? 

One  name  is  enough, — Missolonghi  shall 
tell, 

That  Greece  boasts  of  warriors  heroic  as 
ye. 

While  yet  there  is  Hope  their  firm  valour  to 
cherish, 

While  her  heroes  display  such  true  love  in 

her  cause; 

So  long  must  they  conquer,  or  conquering 
perish, 

And  shed  forth  their  hearts’  blood  for 
Greece  and  her  Laws. 

My  fond  one  farewell,  to  my  thoughts  ever 
dear, 

Thy  tender  regard  in  my  breast  shall 
reign  free  ; 

Thro’  Life’s  changeful  visions,  thro’  Fate’s 
wild  career, 

From  my  heart  will  I  pledge  long  remem¬ 
brance  of  thee. 

We  have  parted  !  methinks  that  the  tear  of 
affection 

I  see  from  thine  eye  o’er  the  pallid  check 
pour  ; 

We  have  parted  !  yet  still  shall  my  fond  re¬ 
collection 

Support  me  thro’  danger  or  death’s  so¬ 
lemn  hour. 

1'arewell  to  thee,  England !  my  own  native 
home, 

Sweet  Liberty  deems  thee  her  temple  of 
rest ; 

Tho’  from  thee  1  now  wander, — in  foreign 
climes  roam, 

Yet  still  will  I  love  thee  till  life  flees  nay 
breast. 


So  long  as  the  Crescent  shall  wave  o’er  her  While  my  pulses  shall  beat,  or  my  life- 


land. 

So  long  as  her  fetters  of  grief  shall  en 
dure, 


stream  shall  flow, 

While  my  heart  shall  awaken  at  Liberty’s 
call, 


Shall  vengeance  hang  o’er  the  Mahomedan  To  the  field  will  1  follow,— confront  the 
band,  proud  foe, 

Till  the  Cross  hurl  defiance,  and  Greece  is  And  if  Heaven  ordain,  in  the  field  let  me 
secure.  fal1  ! 

U8RA8Y 


PREFACE. 


IN  the  Preface  to  our  last  Volume  we  had  to  expatiate  on  the  vast 
and  progressive  increase  of  Literature  and  Literary  aspirants ;  though 
not  without  apprehensions  that  over-production  would  eventually  lead 
to  some  lamentable  revulsion.  Unhappily  our  fears  have  been  realized. 
At  no  period  did  the  productions  of  the  pen  and  the  press  receive  so 
terrible  a  blow,  as  during  the  current  year.  The  “  Man  of  Genius”  and 
the  “  Scissars  and  Paste-man” — the  Poet  and  the  Poetaster — have  been 
involved  in  one  ruinous  vortex.  Even  the  last  Waverley  novel  was 
hawked  about  for  a  purchaser,  when  two  years  ago  a  general  skirmish 
would  have  ensued  among  the  Booksellers,  to  obtain  the  copy-right, 
had  it  been  offered  for  public  sale.  The  shock  sustained  by  the  different 
»  Periodical  Publications  has  been,  as  it  were,  electric  ;  yet  we  have  for¬ 
tunately  escaped  the  percussion,  and  been  as  powerfully  supported  as 
ever.  The  Scots  Magazine ,  one  of  our  earliest  emulators,  could  not 
find  a  purchaser  at  50/.,  though  once  worth  as  many  hundreds.  The 
European  Magazine ,  a  once  formidable  opponent,  has  quietly  retreated, 
like  another  Teucer,  behind  the  shield  of  the  Monthly  Magazine.  Thus 
the  two  Editors,  though  Rival  Warriors,  have  adopted  the  prudent 
axiom  of  the  old  man  in  the  fable — “  separated  ye  fall* — but  united  ye 
stand.”  Perhaps  the  premature  death  of  the  New  European  was  an  awful 
warning  to  the  enfeebled  parent. — As  to  the  crowd  of  twopenny  Publi¬ 
cations,  some  of  which  we  noticed  in  our  last  volume,  under  the  an¬ 
ticipation  of  their  certain  dissolution,  even  independently  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  distresses — they  have  been  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  storm, 
or  as  dust  in  the  whirlwind ;  “  whilst  to  the  Public  the  Projectors  were 
never  known  or  heard  of,  and  were  generally  too  insignificant  to  ex¬ 
cite  inquiry.”  (See  vol.  xcv.  i.  484).  Meanwhile  not  a  few  of  the 
Brokers  in  Literature  have  ceased  to  “  drink  wine  out  of  the  skulls  of 
Autnors.”  As  their  vintage  has  failed,  their  "‘libations  to  the  Sacred 
Nine  ”  no  longer  flow ;  and  the  skulls  of  their  literary  scribes  are  con¬ 
sequently  no  longer  in  demand — sine  vino  nullum  poculum. 

Though  Literature  and  its  numerous  dependencies  have  been  severely 
affected  by  the  late  critical  juncture,  we  lament  to  state  that  this  is  not 
the  only  portion  of  society  which  has  suffered.  The  Monied  and  Ma¬ 
nufacturing  Interests  have  had  to  encounter  the  most  arduous  struggles ; 
and  the  distress  thence  arising  has  necessarily  extended  its  ramifications 
to  almost  every  class  of  the  community  :  hence  riots  and  disturbances 
have  arisen ;  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  amidst  these  national  but  we 
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hope  temporary  troubles,  the  noble  spirit  of  liberality  manifested  by  the 
British  Public.  That  generous  sympathy,  excited  by  the  lamentable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  lower  orders,  has  been  powerfully  aided  bv  the  measures 
of  his  Majesty’s  government.  The  Corn  Laws  have  been  modified  in 
favour  of  the  working  classes ;  and  Branch  Banks,  connected  with  the 
Bank  of  England,  are  to  be  established,  which  will  ensure  a  circulating 
medium,  without  the  risk  to  which  local  notes  have  been  always  liable. 
Thus  we  confidently  hope,  that  in  a  very  short  period  trade  and  credit, 
and  consequently  literature  and  the  press,  will  be  restored  to  their  for¬ 
mer  footing.  As  we  attribute  these  distresses  to  the  rash  or  rather 
knavish  spirit  of  speculation  lately  undertaken  by  adventurers  without 
substance,  as  well  as  to  unlimited  credit  and  boundless  extension  of 
trade  on  false  capital — so  we  entertain  sanguine  anticipations  that  the 
present  effects  must  cease,  when  the  causes  just  stated  no  longer  exist. 

The  general  Elections  present  a  most  important  feature  in  our  do¬ 
mestic  relations.  In  nearly  all  the  contested  places  the  Catholic  ques¬ 
tion  has  formed  the  principal  object  of  contention  ;  and  we  are  inclined 
to  believe,  that  in  the  returns  an  accession  of  strength  has  been  gained 
by  the  supporters  of  the  Protestant  cause.  In  Ireland,  however,  we  la¬ 
ment  to  say,  the  Popish  advocates,  through  the  machinations  of  Priest¬ 
craft  and  the  outrageous  conduct  of  their  myrmidons,  have  been  numeri¬ 
cally  strengthened.  “  Priestcraft  (says  our  Chronicler,  p.  635)  in  numer¬ 
ous  instances  has  prevailed  over  common  sense,  and  regardless  of 
the  means,  has  effected  its  object,  even  at  the  cost  of  human  life  and 
destruction  of  private  property. — The  Priests  have  taken  the  whole  bu¬ 
siness  of  nomination  and  election  into  their  own  hands,  with  a  facility 
which  no  man  could  imagine  who  had  not  seen  the  abject  prostration  of 
the  mind  and  will,  with  which  the  unhappy  peasantry  worship  these  re¬ 
verend  despots.” — We  trust  that  the  assassin-like  disposition  evinced  by 
a  Popish  rabble,  when  instigated  by  their  spiritual  rulers,  will  leave  an 
impression  on  the  public  mind  that  will  not  be  easily  eradicated.  If 
proofs  were  before  wanting,  these  transactions  alone  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  danger  and  impolicy  of  investing  the  eternal  enemies  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  with  political  power  and  municipal  authority. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sr.  Saviour’s  Church. 

We  are  happy  to  state,  that  ou  the  26th 
of  January  (since  the  letter  in  p.  31  was 
printed),  another  Vestry  Meeting  has  re¬ 
scinded  the  disgraceful  resolutions  before 
passed  for  the  destruction  of  this  admirable 
edifice.  A  Report  was  read,  in  which  Mr. 
Gwilt  the  Architect,  and  Mr.  Hyauson  the 
Surveyor,  concurred  in  stating,  that  having, 
at  the  request  of  the  Committee  for  Church 
Repairs,  examined  the  old  foundations,  they 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  they  would  last 
for  ages  to  come ,  and  longer  than  any  founda¬ 
tions  which  probably  would  be  made  for  the 
construction  of  any  new  edifice.  Upon  this 
the  motion  for  rescinding  the  Vandal ic  reso¬ 
lutions  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Saunders,  Mr.  Barclay,  Mr. 
Potts,  and  the  most  respectable  parishioners, 
as  was  also  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
strict  restoration  of  the  Church,  which  is 
therefore  safe  for  the  present,  if  the  friends 
of  ancient  architecture  are  on  the  alert 
against  surprize  or  reaction. 

Nepos  remarks,  respecting  the  monu¬ 
mental  stone  of  the  Countess  of  Athol  in 
Ashford  Church,  Kent  (mentioned  in  part  i. 
p.  2),  that  a  slight  drawing  of  it,  represent¬ 
ing  it  in  the  state  it  was  about  the  time  of 
James  the  First,  is  to  be  found  in  a  copy  of 
the  Visitation  of  Kent,  16'  19,  in  the  Harl. 
MSS.  1106. 

We  tha,nk  An  anonymous  Correspon-  < 
dent  at  Morpeth,  but  wish  to  say  no  more 
than  what  we  cannot  avoid  on  the  subject  of 
his  communication. 

A  Correspondent  inquires,  whether  a 
History  of  Ludlow  was  not  published  a  year 
or  two  ago,  and  if  so,  where  it  is  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  ? 

The  information  respecting  Lysons’s  En¬ 
virons,  offered  by  a  Constant  Reader,  has 
been  published  with  equal  perspicuity  in 
Mr.  Upcott’s  excellent  work  on  English 
Topography. 

S.  R.  M.  would  feel  much  obliged  to  any 
of  our  correspondents  acquainted  with  the 
genealogy  of  Norris ,  to  inform  him  who 
of  that  family  married  about  the  time  of 
James  II.  the  daughter  of  Geliy  Meyrick, 
who  was  born  in  1613,  and  was  a  Captain  in 
his  uncle  Sir  John  Meyrick’s  regiment  in 
1646.  The  Norris  pedigree  in  the  College 
of  Arms  goes  no  lower  than  1634,  when  the 
eldest  son  of  the  natural  branch  of  that  fa¬ 
mily  was  but  four  years  old. 

Mr.  H.  Gwyn  observes,  “  When  in 
Buckinghamshire  during  last  August,  1  vi¬ 
sited  the  Church  of  Hnmbleden,  and  was 
much  pleased  with  the  many  ancient  monu¬ 
ments  which  abound  in  it  (see  Lysons’s 
Magna  Britannia,  i.  569).  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  a  fine  alabaster  torn!),  with 
ffigies,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Cope  Doyley, 


knt.  who  was  slain  at  Mill-End  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  by  the  Parliamentarians,  temp. 
Charles  I.  We  saw  the  remaining  part  of 
a  Gothic  Screen  of  carved  oak,  beautifully 
executed  (erroneously  reported,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  to  be  part  of  an  old  bedstead).  It  is 
divided  into  pannels,  each  containing  a  fine 
carved  escocheon  in  bold  relief,  being  the 
arms  of  various  Prelates,  Sees,  &c.  amoagst 
which  I  recognised  Cardinal  Wolsey  ;  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Winchester;  the  Bishops  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  London,  &c.  besides  some  others  ;  and 
a  Diapered  Coat,  the  only  instance  of  my 
meeting  with  such  an  unusual  bearing. 
These  sort  of  hearings  are  hardly  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  regular  ones,  and  this  fanciful 
coat  may  very  probably  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  merely  to  occupy  a  vacancy.  In  the 
Chancel  of  the  Church  I  observed  an  old 
shrine  without  date  or  inscription,  enclosed 
in  the  wall.  From  the  arms  1  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  affix  it  to  some  of  the  Bray  and 
Sandys  family,  Barons  temp.  Hen.  VIII. — 
An  interesting  account  of  this  Church, 
Manor,  Natural  History  of  the  Parish,  &c. 
may  be  found  in  the  Topographer  for  the 
year  1789,  by  a  Correspondent  ‘M.  Green.’  ” 
A  Constant  Reader  tc  requests  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  correct  precedence  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury’s  Irish  dignities  of  Earl 
of  Wexford  and  Waterford.  The  Peerages 
hitherto  have  given  precedence  from  1661 
only,  though  they  admit  the  original  cre¬ 
ation  from  1446.  The  Court  Kalendar  has 
lately  adopted  the  earlier  date.  Lodge’s 
Peerage  by  Archdall,  vol.  II.  138,  gives  the 
following  account,  viz.: — ‘  Earl  of  the  city 
of  Waterford  and  town  of  Wexford,  17  July, 
1446,  24  Hen.  VI.  which  titles  being  resumed 
by  the  det  of  Absentees ,  were  re-grantedy 
and  confirmed  in  1661,  13  Charles  //.’ — 
Lodge  places  these  Earldoms  under  the  last 
date,  viz.  1661. — In  another  part  of  the 
Talbot  Pedigree,  Lodge  gives  a  different 
account,  for  he  says,  that  the  Earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  in  1447  (being  then  aged  and  Earl  of 
JI  exford  by  inheritance)  was  created  Earl  of 
Waterford.  Can  these  jarring  accounts  be 
reconciled  ?  On  the  monument  of  this  No¬ 
bleman,  he  is  styled  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
Earl  of  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Valence, 
thus  giving  precedence  to  Wexford  over 
Waterford — though  the  Peerages  now  usu¬ 
ally  style  the  family  as  Earls  of  Waterford 
and  Wexford.  Did  the  grant  of  Charles  II. 
operate  as  a  revival  of  the  ancient  dignities 
of  1446,  or  merely  as  a  new  creation  of 
1661  i  and  how  was  the  first  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  Earl  of  Wexford  by  inheritance  f 
The  favour  of  T.  N.  came  safe  to  hand. 
The  gratifying  Poem  by  Mr.  Rawlins 
was  not  received  till  after  the  space  it  was 
intended  to  fill,  was  occupied  by  a  previous 
communication. 
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ORIGINAL  LETTER  OF  DEAN  SWIFT;  AND  REMARKS  ON  IRELAND  BY  THE 

LATE  E.  MALONE,  ESQ. 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  3. 

S  the  agitated  state  of  Ireland  is  at 
present  an  object  of  deep  con¬ 
sideration,  and  one  which  will  of 
course  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
approaching  Parliamentary  discussions, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  that  extensive  part  of  the 
now  United  Empire,  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  your  readers.  It  was  written  in 
1732  by  Dean  Swift,  in  a  confidential 
letter  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Henry  Jenny, 
and  has  not,  I  believe,  appeared  in  any 
Edition  of  Swift’s  Works,  though  ano¬ 
ther  letter,  which  the  Dean  addressed 
to  the  same  Correspondent,  was  com¬ 
municated  by  Lord  Cremorne,  in 
1808,  to  the  late  Mr.  Malone,  and  by 
him  to  Mr.  Nichols*. 

The  letter  now  sent  is  from  the 
same  source,  and  was  intended  to  have 
accompanied  the  former  one,  but  came 
too  late  for  insertion;  it  has  since  re¬ 
mained  in  the  hands  of  your  present 
Correspondent,  who  now  sends  it  with 
some  remarks  on  the  Dean’s  Letter, 
in  which  you  will  recognise  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  the  elegant  Commentator 
on  Shakspeare.  M.  Green. 

To  the  Reverend  Dr.  Henry  Jenny ,  at 
his  house ,  in  Armagh. 

“Sir,  June  30,  1732. 

If  you  are  not  an  excellent  philo¬ 
sopher,  I  allow  you  personate  one  per¬ 
fectly  well.  And  if  you  believe  your¬ 
self,  I  heartily  envy  you;  for  I  never 
yet  saw  in  Ireland  a  spot  of  earth  two 
feet  wide  that  had  not  in  it  something 
to  displease.  I  think  I  once  was  in 
the  County  of  Tipperary,  which  is  like 
the  rest  of  the  whole  kingdom,  a  bare 
face  of  Nature,  without  houses  or  plan¬ 
tations;  filthy  cabins,  n  iserblet- 
tered  half-starved  creatures,  scarce  in 

*  See  the  edition  of  Swift’s  Works, 

1 S08,  vol.  xii.  p.  352. 


human  shape  ;  one  insolent,  ignorant, 
oppressive  Squire  to  be  found  in  20 
miles  riding  ;  a  Parish  Church  to  be 
found  in  only  a  summer  day’s  journey, 
in  comparison  of  which,  an  English 
farmer’s  barn  is  a  Cathedral ;  a  bog  15 
miles  round  ;  every  meadow,  a  slough, 
and  every  hill  a  mixture  of  rock,  heath, 
and  marsh;  and  every  male  and  female, 
from  the  farmer  inclusive  to  the  day 
labourer,  infallibly  a  thief,  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  beggar,  which  in  this 
Island  are  terms  convertible.  The 
Shannon  is  rather  a  lake  than  a  river, 
and  has  not  the  sixth  part  of  the  stream 
that  runs  under  London-bridge.  There 
is  not  an'  acre  of  land  in  Ireland,  turned 
to  half  its  advantage,  yet  is  it  better 
improved  than  the  people,  and  all 
these  evils  are  effects  of  English  ty¬ 
ranny,  so  your  sons  and  grand-children 
will  find  to  their  sorrow.  Cork,  in¬ 
deed,  was  a  place  of  trade,  but  for 
some  years  past  is  gone  to  decay,  and 
instead  of  being  merchants,  the 
wretched  dealers  are  dwindled  to  ped¬ 
lars  and  cheats.  I  desire  you  will  not 
write  such  accounts  to  your  friends  in 
England.  Did  you  ever  see  one  cheer¬ 
ful  countenance  among  our  City  vul¬ 
gar  ?  unless  once  a  year  at  a  fair, 
or  on  a  holiday,  when  some  poor  rogue 
happened  to  get  drunk,  and  starved  the 
whole  week  after.  You  will  give  a 
very  different  account  of  your  winter 
campaign,  when  you  can’t  walk  five 
yards  from  your  door  without  being 
mired  to  your  knees,  nor  ride  half  a 
mile  without  being  in  a  slough  to  your 
saddle-skirts;  when  your  landlord  must 
send  24  miles  for  yeast  before  he  can 
brew  or  bake,  and  the  neighbours  for 
six  mile9  round  must  club  to  kill  a 
mutton.  Pray  take  care  of  damps, 
and  when  you  leave  your  bed-chamber, 
let  a  fire  be  made  to  last  till  night; 
and,  after  all,  if  a  stocking  happens  at 
night  to  iall  off  a  chair,  you  may  wring 
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it  next  morning, — I  nunc ,  et  tecum 
versus  meditare  cannros.  I  have  not 
said  all  this  out  of  any  malicious  in¬ 
tention  to  put  you  out  of  conceit  with 
the  scene  where  you  are,  but  merely 
for  your  credit,  because  it  is  better  to 
know  you  are  miserable  than  to  betray 
an  ill  taste.  I  consult  your  honour, 
which  is  dearer  than  life,  therefore  I 
demand  that  you  shall  not  relish  one 
bit  of  victuals  or  drop  of  drink,  or  the 
company  of  any  human  creature  within 
SO  miles  round  Knocktopher,  during 
our  residence  in  those  parts,  and  then 
shall  begin  to  have  a  tolerable  opi¬ 
nion  of  your  understanding.  My 
lameness  is  very  slowly  recovering, 
and  if  it  be  well  when  the  year  is 
out,  1  shall  gladly  compound;  yet  I 
make  a  shift  to  ride  about  10  miles 
a-day,  by  virtue  of  certain  implements, 
called  gambadoes,  where  my  feet  stand 
firm  as  on  a  floor  ;  and  I  generally  dine 
alone  like  a  king  or  an  hermit,  and 
continue  alone  until  I  go  to  bed,  for 
even  my  wine  will  not  purchase  me 
company,  and  I  begin  to  think  of  the 
lame  or  forsaken  as  much  as  the  poor 
and  blind.  Mr.  Jebb*  never  calls  at 
the  Deanry  of  late  ;  perhaps  he  hath 
found  out  that  I  like  him  as  a  modest 
man,  and  of  very  good  understanding. 
This  town  is  neither  large  nor  full 
enough  to  furnish  events  for  enter¬ 
taining  a  Country  Correspondent;  a 
murder  now  and  then  is  all  we  have  to 
trust  to.  Our  fruit  is  all  destroyed  with 
the  long  spring  and  east  winds,  and  I 
shall  not  have  the  tenth  part  of  my 
last  year’s  fruit.  Miss  Hoadly  hath 
been  nine  days  in  the  small-pox, 
which  1  never  heard  of  till  this  minute; 
but  they  say  she  is  past  danger;  she 
would  have  been  a  terrible  loss  to  the 
Archbishop.  Dr.  Felton,  of  Oxford, 
hath  written  an  octavo  about  Revela¬ 
tion  ;  I  know  not  his  character;  he 
sent  over  four  copies  to  me,  one  of 
which  was  for  Mr.  Tickell,  two  for  the 
Bishops  of  Cork  and  Waterford,  and 
one  to  myself,  by  way  of  payment  for 
sending  the  rest,  I  suppose,  for  he  sent 
me  no  letter,  and  1  know  him  not. 
Whenever  you  are  in  this  towm,  I  hope 
you  will  mend  your  usage  of  me  by 
coming  often  to  a  philosophick  dinner 
at  the  Deanry.  This  I  pretend  to  ex¬ 
pect,  for  the  sake  of  our  common 
Princess  Lady  E.  Germaine,  to 

*  This  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Jebb,  the 
venerable  Dean  of  Cashel.— £dit. 


[Jan. 

whom  I  owe  the  happiness  of  your 
acquaintance,  and  on  her  account  I 
expect  your  justice  to  believe  me  to 
be,  with  true  esteem,  your  most  obe¬ 
dient  humble  servant,  J.  S.” 


Remarks  on  the  preceding  Letter ,  ly 

the  late  Edmund  Maloney  Esq. 

written  in  the  year  1808. 

Swift’s  representation  of  the  state 
and  country  of  Ireland  in  1732,  is 
curious,  and  certainly  not  without 
grounds;  but  on  a  minute  examination 
it  will  be  found  over-charged,  and 
therefore  calls  for  some  observations. 
With  respect  to  the  soil  itself,  Ireland 
certainly  was  then  very  ill  cultivated, 
and  its  agriculture  is  yet  very  defective; 
but  in  the  seventy-six  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  date  of  this  letter,  it 
has  been  very  considerably  improved, 
by  the  Institution  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  and  other  means,  though  it  is 
yet  very  far  behind  England  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  particulars. 
It  is  still  very  ill  furnished  with  trees  ; 
but  for  this  defect  thegentlemen  of  the 
country  are  not  answerable,  having  for 
these  fifty  years  unceasingly  endea¬ 
voured  to  adorn  their  domains  with 
plantations,  and  being  constantly  coun* 
teracted  by  the  lower  ranks,  who  are 
so  far  from  being  friendly  to  this  kind 
of  improvement,  that  no  plantation 
ever  succeeds  in  Ireland,  unless  the 
proprietor  devotes  his  wdtole  time,  both 
night  and  day,  to  its  preservation.  When 
a  young  tree  is  a  year  old,  it  is  almost 
6ure  to  be  cut  down  for  a  walking- 
stick,  and  when  more  advanced,  it  is 
carried  off  to  make  the  side  of  a  car, 
the  only  wheel  carriage  used  by  the 
lower  people  in  that  country.  Nor 
have  the  farmers  of  Ireland  at  all 
co-operated  with  their  landlords  in 
improving  the  country,  by  planting 
fruit-trees;  though  several  Acts  of 
Parliament  were  made  to  induce  them 
to  do  so,  by  advantages  in  consequence 
held  out  to  them.  With  respect  to  the 
roads,  they  were,  in  1732,  nearly  as 
bad  in  England  as  they  are  here  de¬ 
scribed  ;  it  being  not  uncommon  then 
in  this  country,  for  a  gentleman  in  his 
travelling  carriage  to  expend  four  or 
five  days  in  a  journey  of  one  hundred 
miles.  Within  the  present  King’s 
reign,  the  roads  in  both  countries  have 
been  greatly  improved  ;  and  in  Ireland, 
in  general,  they  arc  now  as  good,  if 
not  better,  than  in  England.  The  dc- 
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scription  of  the  filth  and  dirt  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  of  their  cottages,  is 
perfectly  just;  and  is  nearly,  though 
not  quite,  as  true  this  day,  as  it  was 
seventy-six  years  ago.  But  it  is  a  gross 
misrepresentation,  though  it  has  been 
made  not  only  by  Swift  here,  but  by 
many  other  persons  in  this  country, 
within  these  few  years,  from  an  affec¬ 
tation  of  superior  feeling  for  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  the  poor,  and  some  for 
paltry  party  purposes,  to  represent 
them  as  miserable  and  half  starved, 
it  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  it  may 
be  safely  asserted,  that  they  are  in 
general  fuller  fed,  though  not  better 
fed,  than  the  people  of  the  same  de¬ 
scription  in  England.  In  almost  all 
the  cottages,  every  creature  has  every 
day  a  belly  full ;  because,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  some  respects,  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  are  perfectly  content  with 
eating  the  same  food  (potatoes)  three 
times  a-day.  Mr.  Arthur  Young  has 
shewn  that  the  price  of  labour  in  Ire¬ 
land,  though  much  lower  than  here, 
will  purchase  for  a  labouring  man  and 
his  family,  much  more  of  that  sus¬ 
tenance  to  which  he  is  accustomed, 
than  all  the  money  which  an  Eng¬ 
lish  labourer  can  earn  will  purchase 
of  wheat,  the  sustenance  to  which 
he  is  accustomed.  The  price  of  la¬ 
bour  in  Swift’s  time  was  extremely 
low  ;  but  so  was  that  of  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  articles  of  food,  &c. ;  but  it 
has  been  since  raised  to  lOd.  and  in 
some  places  to  a  shilling  a  day  ;  which 
is  much  more  than  equal  to  Is.  6d. 
the  general  price  of  labour  in  England  ; 
and  though  the  necessary  articles  of 
life  are  somewhat  raised  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  that  is,  since  Mr. 
Young’s  book  on  Ireland  was  published, 
his  observation  is  as  true  now  as  when 
he  wrote.  The  assertion,  however, 
that  most  of  the  lower  classes  are  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied  with  food,  has  one 
exception  ;  the  case  of  a  widow,  with 
several  young  children,  who,  unless 
she  is  relieved  by  the  humanity  of  the 
rich,  which  she  often  is,  in  Ireland, 
is  always  in  extreme  distress,  and  by 
no  means  provided  with  sufficient 
sustenance  ;  but  persons  of  this  de¬ 
scription  are  distressed  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  In  at  least  three  out  of 
four  parts  of  Ireland,  the  lower  orders 
havc'plcnty  of  fuel.  Hence  we  see  that 
in  two  articles,  therefore,  of  the  great¬ 
est  necessity,  they  are  better  supplied 
than  the  same  class  is  in  England.  It 


is  therefore  a  gross  misrepresentation  to 
say,  that  there  is  not  one  cheerful 
countenance  among  them;  or  that 
they  are  miserable  and  half  starved. 
Though  they  often  assume  a  whining 
or  complaining  note,  in  speaking  to 
their  superiors,  they  are  eminently 
cheerful  among  each  other.  The  mi¬ 
sery,  therefore,  which  our  declaimers 
in  Parliament  often  assign  to  the  lower 
Irish,  does  not  belong  to  them,  but  to 
the  upper  classes,  who  are  forced  to  be 
daily  spectators  of  their  modes  of 
life,  and  of  the  wretched  dwellings  in 
which  the  labouring  poor  in  Ireland 
choose  to  live;  in  consequence  of 
which,  every  gentleman  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  how  highlysoever  his  own  grounds 
may  be  cultivated,  the  moment  he 
passes  out  of  them,  must  be  disgusted; 
and  if  he  has  any  delicacy  of  feeling, 
must  be  made  miserable  by  the  un¬ 
sightly  and  filthy  appearance  of 
every  cabin,  and  of  all  its  inhabitants. 
A  hundred  instances  could  be  enu¬ 
merated,  ofgentlemen  having,  in  vain, 
endeavoured  to  improve  the  face  of 
their  country  in  this  respect,  by  build¬ 
ing  decent  cottages  for  the  inferior 
classes ;  who  are  so  wedded  to  their 
old  habits,  that  they  think  glass  win¬ 
dows  and  chimnies  a  nuisance,  and 
prefer  a  building  without  either,  as 
much  warmer  and  more  comfortable. 
This  disposition  it  is  which  is  the  true 
cause  of  the  miserable  appearance  of 
the  people ;  for  as  to  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  most  assuredly  they  are  not  mi¬ 
serable,  having  in  general  good  fires, 
tolerable  cloathing,  and  plenty  of  food, 
which  is  not  always  the  case  in  the 
much  more  decent  and  cleanly  English 
cottage.  Unfortunately  they  have  no 
dislike  of  dirt,  and  have  very  little 
relish  for  comfort :  accordingly,  when 
they  have  a  little  money  to  spare,  they 
scarcely  ever  think  of  purchasing  any 
one  useful  article  of  convenience  or 
comfort:  they  are  just  as  well  pleased 
with  a  damp  and  filthy  earthen  floor, 
as  with  one  of  wood  or  tiles,  which  if 
they  possessed  they  would  certainly  never 
wash,  and  prefer  sitting  on  low  stools, 
in  an  odious  atmosphere  of  smoke 
rolling  over  their  heads,  and  issuing 
out  of  the  cabin  door,  to  the  best 
English  cottage  that  ever  was  built. 
And  hence  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  kingdom  (except  perhaps  in  the 
North,  where  the  accommodations  are 
much  more  decent),  there  is  rarely 
found  a  ruddy  healthful  girl;  their 
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complexions  and  eyes  being,  from 
their  infancy,  injured  by  smoke  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  want  of  frequent 
ablution);  insomuch  that  the  women, 
of  the  lower  order,  are  all  old  at  thirty. 
If  the  inferior  classes  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  more  fastidious,  if,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  satisfied  with  potatoes 
thrice  a-day,  they  wished  for  better 
food,  and  more  comforts  (as  we  call 
them,  though  they  do  not  think  them 
so),  they  would  exert  themselves  to 
obtain  those  advantages,  and  the  agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  would  be  necessarily  improved. 
In  consequence  of  consuming  wheat, 
and  sometimes  barley,  and  other  grain, 
instead  of  potatoes,  they  would  probably 
relish  beer,  and  numerous  breweries 
would  be  established  in  every  county; 
the  gentlemen  and  their  tenants  would, 
to  mention  a  trifling  matter,  then  be 
furnished  with  yeast  for  the  making  of 
bread,  which  is  now  just  as  difficult  to 
be  procured  as  it  was  in  Swift’s  time ; 
and  hence  also  the  consumption  of 
whiskey  would  be  diminished,  which 
is  now  often  drunk  to  excess  ;  but  taken 
moderately,  is  certainly  a  necessary 
correction  for  the  watery  and  flatulent 
diet,  potatoes  and  milk,  on  which 
three-fourths  of  the  people  in  Ireland 
live. 

In  addition  to  all  these  circum¬ 
stances,  which  have  retarded  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Ireland,  there  is  yet 
another  to  be  mentioned,  of  no  slight 
importance;  that  of  the  labouring 
>oor,  for  the  most  part,  living  in  insu- 
ated  dwellings,  and  their  sustenance 
being  procured  by  their  own  labour; 
in  consequence  of  which,  they  have  no 
occasion  to  go  to  market,  either  for  their 
potatoes  or  milk  ;  and  have  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  improving  in  civilization  by 
social  intercourse,  and  occasionally 
conversing  with  persons  somewhat 
above  their  own  sphere.  If,  instead 
of  this  mode,  they  were  congregated 
in  hamlets  and  villages,  and  were 
obliged  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of 
life,  the  number  of  markets  would  be 
greatly  increased,  and  probably  pro¬ 
vided  with  butchers’  meat,  as  well  as  the 
inferior  articles ;  and  farmers  and  others 
of  a  class  above  them,  instead  of 
being  obliged,  as  Swift  has  it,  ‘  to 
club  fora  mutton,’  would  be  conve¬ 
niently  and  plentifully  supplied  in 
every  quarter. 

Yours,  &c.  E.  M. 


[Jan. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  1 82(1. 

OUR  Correspondent  R.  H.  in  your 
Number  for  Oct.  1825,  p.  31  (),  in 
enumerating  the  benefits  of  additional 
Assizes,  states,  “  that  the  expences  of 
holding  them,  generally,  would  be 
nearly  defrayed  by  the  relief  which  the 
counties  would  experience  in  jithe 
maintenance  of  prisoners,  by  the  di¬ 
minution  of  the  period  of  imprison¬ 
ment  before  trial,  or  afterwards,  of 
those  under  sentence  either  of  impri¬ 
sonment  or  transportation.’’  Now, 
Sir,  I  think  that  your  Correspondent, 
to  have  made  any  thing  of  his  argu¬ 
ment,  should  not  have  confined  his 
calculations  to  the  expence  saved  to 
the  counties,  but  have  extended  them 
80  as  to  include  all  the  expences  that 
would  be  incurred  by  holding  the  ad¬ 
ditional  Assizes,  and  have  shewn  a 
clear  saving  upon  the  whole  account. 

I  have  attempted  to  make  such  a  cal¬ 
culation,  so  far  as  relates  to  holding 
the  late  additional  Assize,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  result : 

Two  Judges  and  their  officers 
and  servants,  seven  days  at 


Chelmsford,  and  travelling  to  £.  s. 

and  fro’ . . .  200  0 

High  Sheriff,  with  his  officers, 
javelin -men,  servants,  and 

equipage  .  300  O 

Twenty  -  three  Grand  Jury¬ 
men,  attending  three  days,  at 

1 1.  a  day  each .  Cy  0 

Forty-eight  Petty  Jurymen,  at¬ 
tending  four  days,  at  10$.  a 
day  each .  g(j  o 


The  expences  to  parishes  of 
the  constables  making  returns 
to  the  high-constables  of  the 


state  of  their  parishes,  380 

at  5$ .  95  o 

fustices’  clerks’  and  high-con¬ 
stables’  fees  on  ditto,  at  3s. 

each  parish .  57  0 

[ravelling  expences  of  33 
Chief  -  Constables  attending 
the  Assizes,  15$.  each  upon 
an  average .  24  15 


Total  expences  £84 1  15 

There  were  82  prisoners  on  the  ca¬ 
lendar,  of  whom,  according  to  the 
Chelmsford  Chronicle,  about  30  re¬ 
gained  their  liberty,  and  of  course  were 
discharged  about  three  months  earlier 
than  they  would  have  been  if  there 
had  been  no  Assizes  till  March.  I 
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do  not  know  what  it  costs  the  county 
per  man  per  year  for  maintaining  pri¬ 
soners,  but  I  should  think  30/.  (U.  ?(/• 
per  diem)  an  ample  allowance,  and 
that  would  give  a  saving  of  225/.  for 
the  30  prisoners  discharged,  which, 
being  deducted  from  the  total  expences, 
leaves  a  deficit  of  upwards  of  fiOO/.  per 
annum  for  a  single  county. 

I  admit  there  are  some  benefits  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  additional  Assizes  in 
the  Home  Circuit,  and  that  these  be¬ 
nefits  would  result  to  other  counties  if 
the  additional  Assizes  were  extended 
to  them  ;  but  what  I  contend  for  is, 
that  these  benefits  would  be  conferred 
at  a  comparatively  enormous  expence  ; 
and  after  all  I  believe  that  the  major 
part  of  the  objects  deriving  the  benefit 
would  justly  deserve  the  three  months’ 
additional  imprisonment,  inasmuch  as 
they  consist  of  persons  who  are  dis¬ 
charged  upon  proclamation,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  having  bought  oft'  their 
prosecutors  ;  or  who  are  acquitted,  not 
in  consequence  of  their  apparent  inno¬ 
cence,  but  of  its  being  impossible  to 
adduce  sufficient  legal  evidence  of  their 
guilt.  Yours,  &c.  J.  C. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  12. 

HAVE  perused  with  attention  and 
satisfaction  two  Letters  in  the  late 
Numbers  of  your  Magazine  (pp.  399 
and  512),  one  signed  Verax,  and  the 
other  Pacificus,  respecting  the  op¬ 
pression  too  commonly  suffered  by  the 
beneficed  Clergy  from  wealthy  Land¬ 
lords,  in  withholding  and  resisting 
their  just  claims.  This  is  an  evil  which, 
as  Verax  truly  observes,  “calls  loudly, 
and  long  has  called,  for  some  remedy.’’ 
He  seems  to  speak  feelingly  (perhaps 
from  experience)  of  the  formidable 
difficulties  and  overwhelming  expenses 
which  are  inevitable  when  an  incum¬ 
bent  asserts  his  rights  by  the  only 
means  at  present  in  his  power,  that  of 
litigation.  Indeed,  these  discourage¬ 
ments  are  so  great  as  almost  amount  to 
a  denial  of  justice.  Two  methods  are 
suggested  by  the  above  writers  of  re¬ 
dressing  such  wrongs.  Verax  pro¬ 
poses  the  plan  of  raising  a  fund  for  de¬ 
fraying  the  law  expenses;  and  Paci¬ 
ficus  prefers  the  mode  of  instituting 
inquiry  into  all  such  injustice  and 
grievances,  by  means  of  commissioners 
to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
same  way  as  has  lately  been  adopted 
respecting  school  charities  and  some 


other  endowments.  Of  these  proposals 
the  latter  appears  to  be  the  more  eli¬ 
gible  and  practicable.  But  leaving  this 
discussion  to  the  judgment  of  others, 
allow  me  to  suggest  an  additional  mea¬ 
sure  on  the  subject,  which,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  would  be  attended 
with  little  trouble  or  expense  to  any 
one,  would,  I  am  confident,  prevent 
the  further  increase  of  one  very  fre¬ 
quent  and  vexatious  form  of  this  la¬ 
mented  oppression,  which  is  the  setting 
up  and  maintaining  Unfounded  mo- 
duses,  the  investigation  of  which  is 
peculiarly  difficult  and  expensive.  If, 
on  apian  similar  to  that  recommended 
by  Pacificus,  an  inquiry  were  only 
directed  to  be  made  in  every  parish  re¬ 
lating  to  all  existing  moduses,  whether 
sound  or  otherwise,  and  an  account  of 
them,  as  certified  by  the  patron,  in¬ 
cumbent,  and  principal  inhabitants, 
were  transmitted  to  the  Bishops  of  the 
respective  dioceses,  to  be  deposited  in 
the  church  records,  an  effectual  stop 
would  necessarily  be  made  to  this 
species  of  encroachment.  Pacificus 
says,  “  At  present  a  terrier  of  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  &c.  of  each  indivi¬ 
dual  benefice  is  usually  called  for  and 
returned  at  the  primary  visitation  of 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese;  and  in  these 
returns  mention  is  usually  made  of  the 
encroachments  and  deprivations  which 
may  have  occurred  ;  but  the  Bishop 
has  no  right  to  interfere  in  such  cases 
as  are  here  contemplated.”  The  fact, 
however,  is  certain,  as  my  own  know¬ 
ledge  and  observation  enable  me  to 
testify,  that  every  year  new  moduses, 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  ter¬ 
riers,  make  their  appearance,  and  are 
maintained  sometimes  with  success, 
notwithstanding  the  known  and  esta¬ 
blished  point  of  law,  that  the  onus  pro- 
landi  rests  with  the  landholder;  such 
is  the  confidence  placed  in  the  inabi¬ 
lity  of  the  Clergy  to  defend  themselves 
by  suits  at  law.  Now  it  appears  surely 
very  singular  and  improbable,  that  in 
any  document  relating  to  the  rights  of 
a  benefice,  so  material  a  circumstance 
as  a  known  modus  should  ever  be 
omitted  ;  whence  I  think  it  may  be 
assumed,  as  a  reasonable  presumption 
and  rule  in  the  case,  liable  to  a  few 
exceptions,  that  the  silence  of  any  au¬ 
thentic  terrier  respecting  a  contested 
modus,  or  indeed  any  other,  should  be 
a  conclusive  evidence  against  its  sound¬ 
ness.  If  I  am  mistaken  in  these  sen- 
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timentg,  I  shall  he  thankful  if  any  one 
will  point  out  to  me  the  fallacy  of  my 
inference. 

The  plan  suggested  by  Pacific  us 
has  my  entire  approbation,  as  being 
judicious  and  conciliatory;  and  I  should 
sincerely  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  the 
above  evils  being  remedied  by  this  or 
any  other  means.  My  fears,  withal, 
are  many,  that  the  luke -warmness 
which  has  long  appeared  in  respect  to 
the  rights  of  the  (Jlergy,  must  for  a 
while  preclude  any  sanguine  hopes 
of  success. 

Yours,  &c.  Amicus. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  20. 

T  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
there  should  be  advocates  for  this 
or  that  mode  of  regulating  precedence: 
each  individual  wishes  to  have  the 
point  settled  in  a  manner  best  suited  to 
his  own  interests;  and  where  shall  we 
find  one  who  has  not  the  vanity  to 
fancy  himself  entitled  to  a  much  higher 
place  than  that  which  really  belongs 
to  him?  The  great  Judge  Hyde,  of 
Bengal,  used  to  say,  “  Every  man  it 
seems  is  a  gentleman  now,  who  wears 
shoes!'’  There  are  certain  rules  esta¬ 
blished,  which  it  is  as  much  out  of  our 
power  to  alter,  as  to  create  Peers  : 
these  rules  assign  to  persons,  who  are 
gentlemen  by  birth,  a  priority  of  those 
members  of  the  three  learned  pro¬ 
fessions,  who  may  not  happen  to  be 
so,  and  consequently  of  the  naval  and 
military  ones.  It  may  here  be  proper 
to  specify,  whom  we  deem  gentlemen 
bv  birth,  besides  the  sons  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  &c. ;  they  are  the  sons  and 
grandsons,  nay,  even  the  near  descend¬ 
ants  (provided  their  immediate  prede¬ 
cessors,  or  themselves,  have  not  been 
tradesmen)  of  hereditary  esquires  :  the 
esquire  hereditary  is  so  called,  because 
his  ancestors  have  possessed,  and  his 
posterity  will  possess,  a  landed  estate 
of  such  an  amount,  as  entitles  them 
to  the  denomination. 

With  the  vanity  of  individuals  or 
their  merits,  we  have  no  concern,  un¬ 
less,  indeed,  his  Majesty  is  graciously 
pleased  to  confer  on  them,  on  account 
of  such  merit,  a  mark  of  his  royal 
favour,  and  commands  that  that  mark  be 
duly  registered  in  his  College  of  Arms. 

A  man,  stating  as  a  reason  for  his 
being  entitled  to  rank  higher  than  a 
gentleman  by  birth,  that  he  commands 
one  of  his  Majesty’s  ships,  or  that  he 
presides  in  a  military  capacity  over 
thousands  of  our  fellow  creatures,  is 


altogether  absurd,  and  not  to  the  point. 
If  we  were  to  establish  a  precedent  of 
this  nature,  we  should  daily  be  subject 
to  similar  appeals;  the  whole  united 
kingdom  would  be  flocking  to  the 
respective  Heralds’ Offices  of  the  three 
countries,  in  order  to  represent  their 
excellent  qualities,  and  their  utility  to 
the  Stale :  and  to  pray  that  their  pre¬ 
cedence  might  be  altered  in  considera¬ 
tion  thereof!  for  instance,  the  county 
manufacturer  would  represent,  that  he 
employed  hundreds  of  men  in  his 
looms,  or  his  potteries,  &c. ;  nay, 
tradesmen  themselves  would  lay  in 
their  claims,  from  likewise  giving  em¬ 
ployment  and  support  to  thousands  of 
families! 

Blackstone  was,  indeed,  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  legal  profession,  but  I 
have  in  vain  searched  for  him  in  our 
college  as  a  herald:  and  as  to  Guillim 
(p.  308)  he  is  known  to  have  had  very 
imperfect  notions  about  precedence; 
’Tis  true  he  wrote  and  published  a 
Table,  as  did  the  other  :  and  so  may 
every  individual,  settling  rank  in  a 
manner,  as  I  before  hinted,  best  suited 
to  themselves,  their  kinsmen,  and  con¬ 
nections. 

Before  I  conclude,  Mr.  Urban,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  add,  that  the  point 
must  be  indifferent  to  the  Heralds; 
they  have  no  personal  concern  in  it; 
they  would  be  very  glad  to  support 
the  claims  of  merit,  however  clouded 
by  obscurity  of  origin  ;  but  I  believe  no 
authority  to  do  so  has  yet  been  vested 
in  them,  though  the  date  of  their  estab¬ 
lishment  in  London  is  1340.  They 
are  the  guardians  of  hereditary  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  of  claims  to  those  dis¬ 
tinctions;  they  are  the  supporters  of 
anccstorial  nobility  and  gentility.  N. 

(2T.  of  Westminster  would  be  much 
obliged  to  any  of  our  Correspondents,  to  in¬ 
form  him  where  a  drawing  or  print  of  the 
Gatehouse  Prison  at  Westminster  may  be 
seen.  Any  Correspondent  in  possession  of 
either  would  confer  a  great  obligation  by  the 
loan  of  it. 

The  Rajah  of  Vanveplysia  asks,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  note  S,  in  p.  418,  **  How  landed 
estates  could  have  devolved  from  William 
Longespee,  Esq.  of  Salisbury,  to  the 
Stranges,  since  he  has  ever  conceived  the 
present  Lord  Audley  to  be  the  heir  general 
of  his  body  ?”  We  refer  1dm  to  Mills’s  Ca¬ 
talogue  of  Honour,  p.  1040,  Dunk.  Oxf.  ii. 
253,  app.  1,  \\  illiam  de  Longespee  left 

two  daughters  and  coheirs,  one  married 
to  Lord  Strange,  the  other  to  Lord  Audley 
of  Healey. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  CLERGY  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH,  AND  Tq 
CHRISTIAN  MINISTERS  OF  EVERY  DENOMINATION. 

The  subject  to  which  your  earnest  attention  is  solicited  is  that  of  Negro 
Slavery  as  it  subsists  in  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain.  The  following  is 
a  concise  view  of  its  nature  and  effects,  every  circumstance  in  which 
stands  fully  established  by  the  testimony  of  the  colonists  themselves. 

In  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  there  are,  at  this  moment,  upwards  of 
830,000  human  beings  in  a  state  of  degrading  personal  slavery ;  the  ab¬ 
solute  property  of  their  master,  who  may  sell  or  transfer  them  at  his  plea¬ 
sure,  and  who  may  brand  them,  if  he  pleases,  by  means  of  a  hot  iron,  as 
cattle  are  branded  in  this  country.  These  slaves,  whether  male  or  female, 
are  driven  to  labour  during  the  day  by  the  impulse  of  the  cart-whip,  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  their  owners,  from  whom  they  receive  no  wages;  and 
in  the  season  of  crop,  which  lasts  for  four  or  five  months  of  the  year,  their 
labour  is  protracted  not  oidy  throughout  the  day,  as  at  other  times,  but 
during  half  the  night.  Besides  this,  they  are  usually  obliged  to  labour 
for  their  maintenance  on  the  Sunday  ;  and  as  that  day  is  also  their  market 
day,  it  is  of  necessity  a  day  of  worldly  occupation,  and  much  exertion. 
The  colonial  laws  arm  the  master,  or  any  one  to  whom  he  may  delegate 
his  authority,  with  a  power  to  punish  his  slaves  to  a  certain  extent  (gene¬ 
rally  that  of  thirty-nine  lashes),  for  any  offence,  or  for  no  offence.  These 
discretionary  punishments  are  usually  inflicted  on  the  naked  body  with  a 
cart-whip,  which  cruelly  lacerates  the  flesh  of  the  sufferer.  Even  the  un¬ 
happy  females  are  equally  liable  with  the  men  to  have  their  persons  thus 
exposed  and  tortured  at  the  caprice  of  their  master  or  overseer.  The 
slaves,  being  in  the  eye  of  the  law  merely  chattels,  are  liable  to.be  seized 
and  sold  for  their  master’s  debts,  without  any  regard  to  the  family  ties 
which  may  be  broken  by  this  oppressive  process.  Marriage  is  protected, 
in  the  case  of  slaves,  by  no  legal  sanction,  and  cannot  therefore  be  said  to 
exist  among  them  ;  and  in  general  they  have  little  access  to  the  means  of 
Christian  instruction.  The  effect  of  the  want  of  such  instruction,  as  well 
as  of  the  absence  of  the  marriage  tie,  is,  that  the  most  unrestrained  licen¬ 
tiousness,  (exhibited  in  a  degrading  and  depopulating  promiscuous  inter¬ 
course,)  prevails  among  the  slaves  ;  which  is  too  much  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  their  superiors  the  Whites.  The  evidence  of  slaves  is  gene¬ 
rally  not  admitted  by  the  Colonial  Courts,  in  any  civil  or  criminal  case 
affecting  a  person  of  free  condition.  If  a  White  or  free  man,  therefore, 
perpetrates  the  most  atrocious  acjs  of  barbarity,  in  the  presence  of  slaves 
only,  the  injured  party  is  left  without  means  of  legal  redress.  In  the 
Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  the  same  facilities  have  not  been  afforded  to 
the  slave  to  purchase  his  freedom,  as  in  the  Colonial  possessions  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  of  our  colonies,  even  the  volun¬ 
tary  manumission  of  slaves  by  their  masters  has  been  obstructed,  and  in 
some  loaded  with  large  fines.  Many  thousand  infants  are  annually  born, 
within  the  British  dominions,  to  no  inheritance  but  that  of  the  hopeless 
servitude  which  has  been  described  ;  and  the  general  oppressiveness  of 
which  may  be  inferred  from  this  fact  alone,  that  while,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  slaves  increase  rapidly,  there  is,  even  now,  in  the 
British  Colonies,  no  increase,  but  on  the  contrary,  from  year  to  year,  a 
diminution  of  their  numbers. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  Negro  Slavery,  as  it 
exists  in  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain.  Revolting  as  they  are,  they  form 
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only  a  part  of  those  circumstances  of  wretchedness  and  degradation  which 
might  be  pointed  out,  from  their  own  otlicial  returns,  as  characterizing 
that  unhappy  state  of  being. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  attribute  the  existence  and  continuance  of 
this  most  opprobrious  system  to  our  colonists  exclusively.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  guilt  and  shame  connected  with  it  belong  also  to  the  People 
and  Parliament  of  this  country.  But  on  that  very  account  are  we  the 
more  rigidly  bound  to  lose  no  time  in  adopting  such  measures  as  shall 
bring  it  to  the  earliest  termination  which  is  compatible  with  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  parties  who  sustain  the  grievous  yoke  of  colonial  bondage. 

In  May,  1823,  the  Government  and  Parliament  of  this  country  having 
taken  these  evils  into  their  consideration,  resolved  that  the  degraded 
Negro  should  be  raised,  with  all  convenient  speed,  to  a  participation  of 
the  same  civil  rights  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  other  classes  of  his  Majesty’s 
subjects.  In  this  resolution  all  parties,  even  the  West  Indians,  concurred. 
Ministers  proposed  to  carry  it  into  effect  bv  a  recommendation  from  the 
Crown  to  the  Colonial  Legislatures.  Against  this  course,  the  leaders  in 
the  cause  of  abolition  entered  their  protest.  The  Colonial  Legislatures, 
they  said,  were  themselves  the  cause  of  all  the  evil  that  was  to  be  re¬ 
dressed  :  to  hope  for  effectual  reform  at  their  hands  was  vain  and  illusory  : 
that  reform  could  be  brought  about  only  by  the  direct  and  authoritative 
interference  of  Parliament — a  point  which  experience  had  abundantly 
proved.  The  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  however,  thought  it  right  once 
more  to  try  the  experiment,  only  intimating,  that,  if  the  Colonies  contu¬ 
maciously  resisted,  Parliament  would  be  called  upon  to  interfere.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  lost  no  time  in  urging  the  Colonial  Legislatures  to  pass 
certain  laws  for  giving  effect  to  the  Resolutions  of  Parliament.  Those 
Legislatures  have,  however,  resisted  the  call.  Upwards  of  two  years  and 
a  half  have  passed,  and  no  effectual  steps  have  yet  been  taken  by  them 
with  a  view  either  to  the  mitigation  or  extinction  of  slavery.  On  the 
contrary,  the  documents  laid  before  Parliament,  in  the  last  session,  prove 
that  they  are  fully  resolved  not  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  What  now  remains,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  Public,  but  to 
implore  Parliament  at  length  to  take  upon  themselves  the  task  of  termi¬ 
nating  the  evils  of  colonial  bondage,  and  to  proceed,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  resolutions  ? 

It  is  our  clear  and  indisputable  duty,  not  only  to  do  this,  but  to  strain 
every  nerve  to  effect,  by  all  other  lawful  means  in  our  power,  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  Slavery.  And  the  obligation  we  are  under  thus  to  act  will  be 
strengthened,  when  we  consider  the  large  sums  we  are  now  paying  an¬ 
nually — not  less  than  a  million  and  a  half — to  the  slave-holders,  in  the 
shape  of  bounties  and  protecting  duties  on  their  produce;  by  which  pay¬ 
ments  we  are  made  the  great  and  efficient  upholders  of  that  slavery  which 
we  condemn.  We  ought  at  least  to  claim  to  be  freed  from  contributions, 
by  which  we  are  made  to  participate  directly  in  its  guilt.  And  if  this 
boon  should  not  be  granted  to  us,  we  have  it  still  in  our  power  to  abstain 
from  the  purchase  and  consumption  of  articles  which  tend  to  implicate  us 
in  the  maintenance  of  that  hideous  system. 

As  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  resistance,  on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  to 
the  proposed  reforms,  will  be  powerful  and  persevering,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  into  action  all  proper  means,  both  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of 
the  evils  of  colonial  bondage  throughout  the  land,  and  of  exciting  in¬ 
creased  efforts  for  speedily  putting  a  period  to  the  state  of  slavery  itself 
throughout  the  British  dominions. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  means  which  may  be  employed  with  advantage 
to  bring  about  this  result,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  overlook  the  am¬ 
bassadors  of  Him  who  came  to  proclaim  ‘f  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will 
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to  men  $”  of  Him  who  claims  it  as  his  peculiar  office  to  “  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,”  “  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening 
of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound.” — To  the  conscientious  Christian 
Minister,  of  every  name,  we  look  with  confidence  for  effective  aid  in 
behalf  of  the  wretched  Negro. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  it  would  be  a  lowering  of  the  dignity,  or  a 
desecration  of  the  sacredness  of  the  Christian  pulpit,  to  employ  it  in  the 
discussion  of  secular  questions,  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  present  degraded 
and  oppressed  condition  of  830,000  of  our  fellow-creatures  and  fellow- 
subjects,  with  the  brutish  ignorance  and  heathen  darkness  consequent 
upon  their  cruel  bondage,  is  by  no  means  a  mere  secular  consideration. 
If  it  be,  then  is  a  great  portion  of  the  instructions  of  our  great  Lord  and 
Master  of  a  secular  kind  :  for  on  what  subjects  did  he  chiefly  discourse, 
in  his  divine  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  on  those  of  justice  and  mercy,  of 
compassion  and  kindness  ?  And  what  were  the  objects  of  his  severest 
maledictions,  but  injustice,  oppression,  and  cruelty;  above  all,  hypocrisy, 
— the  combination  of  a  high  profession  of  religion  with  the  violation  of 
its  righteous  precepts  ;  long  prayers,  and  sanctimonious  observances,  with 
the  <<r  devouring  of  widows’  houses,”  extortion,  and  oppression  ?  What 
was  the  chief  aim  of  his  instructive  parables — of  the  rich  voluptuary  and 
Lazarus  ;  of  the  good  Samaritan  ;  of  the  relentless  fellow-servant — and 
of  his  awful  illustration  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  but  to  inculcate  lessons 
of  compassion  and  sympathy,  and  to  incite  men  to  works  of  mercy  and 
labours  of  love  ? 

But  it  is  losing  time  to  attempt  to  obviate  objections  which  have  no 
real  existence.  The  Christian  pulpit  is  every  where  employed  in  pressing 
topics  of  an  exactly  similar  nature,  though  of  less  urgent  necessity  than 
that  in  question.  Is  not  a  great  proportion  of  the  Charity  Sermons  which 
issue  from  the  pulpit,  preached  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  infir¬ 
maries  and  hospitals;  for  the  relief  of  temporal  want,  and  the  mitigation 
of  bodily  suffering  ? 

But  not  only  would  the  exposition  of  this  subject  from  the  Christian 
pulpit  be  in  strict  accordance  with  established  precedent,  but  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  it  there  would  be  peculiarly  appropriate.  If  righteousness, 
justice,  and  mercy,  be  essential  parts  of  the  Christian  character ;  if  all  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  be  comprehended  in  the  two  commandments  of 
loving  God  with  all  the  heart,  soul,  and  strength,  and  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves;  then  are  we  bound  to  manifest  those  qualities  by  the  sympathy 
we  feel  for  our  Negro  brethren,  and  by  the  exertions  we  make  for  their 
relief;  then  is  it  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  Christian  Minister  to  urge 
his  hearers  to  combine  their  efforts  for  that  purpose.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  urge  upon  them  their  obligation  to  abound  in  every  good  work.  But 
is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  work  more  consonant  to  the  Christian  cha¬ 
racter,  than  that  of  administering  relief  to  the  most  wretched  and  helpless 
of  the  human  race,  whom  our  own  institutions  have  doomed  to  misery, 
barbarism,  and  bondage ;  and  whose  intense  sufferings  we  ourselves  are 
perpetuating  and  aggravating,  both  by  the  consumption  of  their  produce, 
and  by  the  additional  support  we  afford  to  the  slave-system  by  bounties 
and  protecting  duties  ?  Unquestionably  the  guilt  of  its  enormous  and 
accumulated  evils  lies  on  every  individual  in  the  empire,  who  can  raise  his 
voice  against  it,  and  yet  is  silent.  And  more  especially  does  this  respon¬ 
sibility  press  upon  every  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  who,  believing  such  things 
to  exist,  yet  shrinks  from  denouncing  and  reprobating  them,  and  from 
urging  on  his  flock  their  solemn  obligations  with  respect  to  them. 

If  it  be  true,  that,  in  the  Last  Day,  those  who  have  not  sympathized 
with,  and  aided,  their  suffering  brethren,  will  be  classed  with  the  enemies 
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of  Christ,  who  “  shall  go  into  everlasting  punishment  can  we  suppose 
that  those  shall  be  deemed  wholly  guiltless,  who,  having  had  it  in  their 
power  to  contribute  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  frightful  complication  of 
misery  and  crime,  have  refused  to  unite  in  that  work  of  justice  and  mercy  ? 
When  “  righteousness  shall”  at  length  “  be  laid  to  the  line,  and  judgment 
to  the  plummet and  when  actions,  which  too  many  are  apt  to  regard 
as  indifferent  or  innocent,  will  be  ranged,  their  motives  and  consequences 
being  taken  into  account,  in  the  column  of  crime  ;  the  part  we  may  have 
acted  respecting  the  poor  Negro  will  assuredly  not  be  left  out  of  the  esti¬ 
mate. 

Had  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  been  always  alive  to  the  obligations 
which  lay  upon  them  as  the  preachers  of  truth  and  righteousness,  Negro 
Slavery,  that  compound  of  injustice,  impiety,  and  cruelty,  conld  never 
have  gained  that  footing  which  it  now  possesses  in  this  land  of  high 
Christian  profession  and  of  preeminent  benevolence  and  refinement. 
And  if  they  were  now  to  exert  themselves  with  becoming  zeal  and  energy, 
that  system,  comprising  every  calamity  and  outrage  which  man  has  power 
to  inflict  upon  his  fellow-men,  could  not  long  subsist  in  a  country  where 
Christianity  is  recognized  and  established  as  a  part  of  its  fundamental 
laws;  where  temples  for  Christian  worship  are  profusely  scattered  in 
every  part  of  it  ;  where  its  Ministers  have  free  access  to  all  ranks  of  the 
community  ;  and  where  Religion  lifts  her  mitred  head  in  Courts  and 
Parliaments,  is  suffered  to  raise  her  voice  in  the  Palace  as  well  as  the 
Church,  and  to  admonish  the  Legislature  and  the  Monarch,  as  well  as 
the  People. 

Why  this  deep  crime  and  foul  disgrace  of  our  country  should,  with  a 
few  noble  exceptions,  have  hitherto  escaped  the  reprobation,  and  been 
imagined  to  lie  out  of  the  sphere,  of  the  Christian  Pulpit,  it  were  useless 
to  inquire.  We  rejoice  in  the  hope  that  the  illusion  is  rapidly  dissipating, 
and  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  cause  of  the  hapless  Negro  will  be 
advocated  in  the  right  place,  with  the  boldness  and  fidelity  becoming 
Christian  Pastors.  Some  distinguished  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  al¬ 
ready  set  the  example,  and  we  anxiously  desire  that  all,  whether  of  the. 
Establishment  or  belonging  to  the  various  religious  bodies,  may  follow 
the  noble  precedent — not  merely  by  adverting  briefly  and  cursorily  to  the 
subject  of  slavery  ;  not  merely  by  describing  the  horrors  of  the  system, 
and  exciting  the  sympathy  of  their  hearers  for  its  unhappy  victims;  but 
by  pointing  out  and  pressing  the  adoption  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
putting  an  ond  to  it ;  and  by  shewing  that  every  individual,  however 
obscure  his  station,  or  humble  his  talents,  may  render  important  assist¬ 
ance,  may  do  much,  by  his  own  example  and  influence,  towards  its  final 
destruction. —  He  may  at  least  unite  in  petitioning  Parliament  to  eman¬ 
cipate  the  slaves  from  their  cruel  bondage.  He  mav  testify  to  all  around 
him  his  detestation  of  that  bondage,  by  abstaining  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  use  of  those  articles  which  are  the  produce  of  the  tortures  and 
agonies  of  his  fellow-creatures.  And  he  may  at  least  address  h  s  earnest 
and  unceasing  prayer  to  the  God  of  mercy,  that  He  would  listen  to  the 
sorrowful  sighing  of  the  oppressed,  and  that  He  would  hear  and  answer 
the  cry  of  those  who  are  suffering  from  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  men 
calling  themselves  Christians. 

The  preacher  who  is  acquainted  with  the  enormities  of  Negro  Slavery 
will  find  it  a  subject  fruitful  of  instruction,  and  bearing  with  important 
weight  on  the  great  fundamental  truths  and  essential  duties  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  He  may  trace  in  its  history,  and  in  its  effects  especially  on  the 
masters,  on  the  free-born  sons  of  Christian  Britain,  who  are  unfortunately 
engaged  in  administering  this  system,  the  8tate  of  hardness  and  insensi- 
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bility  at  which  the  human  heart  may  arrive,  under  the  petrifying  in¬ 
fluence  of  an  unrestrained  passion  for  gain.  He  may  point  out  the  depths 
of  wickedness  into  which  men  may  plunge,  when  invested  with  unlimited 
power;  the  tremendous  mass  of  bodily  and  mental  anguish  to  which  they 
can  remorselessly  consign  their  fellows;  the  monsters  of  cruelty  and  op¬ 
pression  they  may  become,  when  abandoned  to  themselves,  when  emanci¬ 
pated  from  the  fear  of  human  punishment  and  from  the  restraints  of 
religion,  unavved  by  the  prospects  of  future  judgment,  and  unsoftened  by 
the  love  of  God.  In  the  developement.  of  this  system  he  may  awfully 
illustrate  the  natural  tendency  of  human  propensities,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  and  infinite  value  of  a  Redeemer,  and  of  that  Divine  Influence 
which  can  alone  renovate  our  fallen  nature,  and  from  which  alone  pro¬ 
ceed  all  the  virtues  and  graces  which  adorn  and  beautify  the  human  cha¬ 
racter,  as  well  as  all  the  genuine  fruits  of  righteousness  which  tend  to 
improve  and  to  bless  mankind. 

When  he  has  once  fairly  entered  on  the  subject,  he  will  not  find  it 
barren  and  circumscribed.  It  will  afford  ample  exemplifications  of  Chris¬ 
tian  duty  ;  strong  and  varied  appeals  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his 
hearers,  especially  those  of  the  higher  and  more  influential  classes,  to 
whom  a  wide  field  of  interesting  labour  may  be  presented,  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  spread  and  to  keep  alive,  among  their  friends  and  neighbours, 
a  general  interest  and  sympathy  for  the  most  deeply  injured  of  the  human 
race,  and  in  shewing  by  what  means  relief  may  be  most  effectually  admi¬ 
nistered.  Thus  would  a  fresh  and  powerful  impulse  be  imparted  to  bene¬ 
volence,  and  the  warm  glow  of  Christian  Charity  be  circulated  from 
bosom  to  bosom.  Thus  would  the  rich,  according  to  Apostolic  injunc¬ 
tion,  be  admonished  to  “  do  good,”  to  be  “  rich  in  good  works.”  New 
sources  of  pure  satisfaction  would  be  opened  to  them,  in  exciting  fellow- 
feeling  and  brotherly  kindness  in  all  around  them ;  in  tasting  the  luxury 
of  beneficence ;  in  proving  that  the  pleasures  of  sympathy  far  surpass 
those  of  selfish  enjoyment ;  that  their  own  happiness  is  augmented  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  are  earnestly  engaged  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  others, 
and  those  not  of  their  own  neighbourhood  and  country  alone,  but  of  the 
stranger,  the  poor  captive  in  a  distant  land,  of  him  who  seems  to  have  no 
human  helper;  and  in  thus  inheriting  “  the  blessing  of  those  who  are 
ready  to  perish,”  and  the  richer  blessing  of  Him  who  hath  declared  that  a 
cup  of  cold  water  alone,  imparted  in  Christian  charity,  shall  not  lose  its 
reward. 

The  preacher,  by  directing  the  moral  perceptions  and  religious  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  hearers  to  the  subject  of  Negro  Slavery,  will  shew  them  a 
great  work  of  righteousness,  of  justice  and  mercy,  in  which  all  may  en¬ 
gage,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  thereby  afford  substantial  proof 
that  there  is  life  and  power  in  the  religion  they  profess  ;  that  it  is  an 
active  vigorous  principle  ;  which  may  be  mighty,  even  in  feeble  hands,  to 
the  pulling  down  this  strong-hold  of  multiplied  evil,  and  setting  at  liberty 
830,000  immortal  beings,  the  wretched  victims  of  a  two-fold  bondage, 
bondage  of  soul  as  well  as  body. 

VVe  are  aware  that  great  offence  may  be  taken  by  some  individuals  at 
such  an  employment  of  the  Christian  pulpit,  at  such  an  exposure,  in  such 
a  place,  of  a  system  in  which  many  persons  of  the  first  consequence,  and 
of  allowed  respectability,  “  men  of  education  and  liberal  attainments," 
are  concerned.  But  that  can  he  no  solid  ground  of  objection  with 
those  who  consider  the  great  offence  excited  bv  the  preaching  of  their 
great  Lord  and  Master  on  a  similar  occasion, — that  of  detecting,  exposing 
and  reprobating  “  wickedness  in  high  places,” — the  injustice,  extortion, 
and  cruelty  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  persons  in  their  day  of  great 
eminence  and  distinction. 
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Under  existing  circumstances,  we  can  imagine  no  subject  which  can 
more  worthily  engage  the  constituted  guardians  of  the  public  virtue,  its 
morals  and  religion,  than  the  denunciation  of  that  anti-Christian  tyranny 
which  tends  to  obliterate  all  sense  of  natural  justice,  every  feeling  of 
humanity,  every  principle  of  religion  ;  which  renders  the  hearts  of  its 
active  agents  and  abettors  inaccessible  to  Christian  reproof,  and  subjects 
them,  consequently,  to  a  more  hopeless  bondage  than  even  that  of  their 
poor  victims,  inasmuch  as  it  extends  beyond  the  period  of  their  present 
existence. 

We  can  imagine  nothing  more  truly  in  character  for  Ministers  of  that 
Gospel  w  hich  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of  every  corrupt  tree,  than  to  make 
open  war  against  this  bold  and  malignant  “  enemy  of  all  righteousness;” 
since  it  is  apparent  that  in  no  community,  where  it  reigns  as  in  the 
British  Colonies,  can  the  Gospel  have  “  free  course,”  so  as  to  produce 
those  extensive  moral  transformations  which  it  is  destined  to  accomplish. 
It  is  a  matter  of  heartfelt  rejoicing,  indeed,  that  the  preaching  of  the  Go¬ 
spel,  even  in  the  land  of  slavery,  should  not  be  unaccompanied  with  its 
renovating  power;  but  we  consider  such  instances  of  its  success  as  no 
argument  against  the  general  hostility  which  the  system  of  slavery  bears 
to  Christianity.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  baneful  influence  of  that  system, 
and  the  contaminating  effect  which  a  familiarity  with  it  produces,  that 
even  zealous  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  led  to  imagine  themselves  under 
the  melancholy  necessity  of  administering  that  Gospel  partially.  They 
inculcate,  indeed,  upon  the  oppressed  slave,  its  gentleness,  meekness,  and 
long-suffering  ;  but  they  withhold  from  its  oppressors  the  exposition  of 
the  w'oes  which  it  denounces  against  injustice  and  oppression.  And  even 
those  other  sins,  which  prevail  most  among  the  masters  of  slaves — the 
violation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  impurity  of  conduct — they  dare  not  con¬ 
demn,  with  the  explicitness  which  becomes  the  Christian  Minister,  but  at 
the  hazard  of  persecution,  if  not  of  martyrdom.  The  truth,  instead  of 
being  preached  without  reserve,  and  impartially  to  all,  must,  in  this  part 
of  the  dominions  of  Christian  Britain,  be  garbled  and  mutilated.  To 
preach  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  to  slave-holders  ;  to  enforce  upon 
them  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  ;  to  tell  them  that  fornication  is  one  of 
those  sins  for  which  the  wrath  of  God  will  come  upon  them  ;  to  remind 
them  of  the  absolute  right  of  their  fellow-men,  the  Negro  slaves,  to  re¬ 
ceive  at  their  hands  compassion,  justice,  humanity,  brotherly  kindness, 
love,  would  be  to  rush  into  the  very  jaws  of  destruction.  We  may  ima¬ 
gine,  from  the  example  of  the  Missionary  Smith,  what  would  be  the  fate 
of  the  Minister  or  Missionary  who,  in  the  land  of  slavery,  should  have  the 
boldness  to  tell  the  slave-holders,  “  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  thus  to  de¬ 
grade  and  oppress  thy  fellow-creature,  thy  brother  :  It  is  not  lawful  for 
thee  to  treat  immortal  intelligences  as  brute  animals ;  to  scourge  and 
chain  thy  over-worked  and  defenceless  slave  :  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to 
force  him  to  labour  on  the  Sabbath  for  the  subsistence  thou  art  bound  to 
give  him  :  thou  art  thereby  heaping  to  thyself  wrath  against  the  day  of 
wrath.”  And,  yet,  is  not  this  the  language  he  is  bound  to  use  ? 

But  fc  to  touch  on  such  topics,”  it  may  possibly  be  said,  “  would  be  the 
height  of  imprudence,  and  must  wholly  defeat  the  object  of  Missions,  and 
endanger  the  lives  of  the  Missionaries  :  the  fate  of  Smith  and  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  caution.”  We  admit  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  danger  :  we  admit  that  persecution  more  lierce  and  cruel 
could  hardly  be  expected  in  China  or  Japan,  than  has  been  experienced  in 
the  Slave  Colonics  of  Christian  Britain.  But  without  censuring  those 
who  have  submitted  to  the  alleged  necessity  of  thus  abridging  their  com¬ 
mission  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  to 
everv  creature;  we  would  ask,  whether  all  this  docs  not  prove  the  incom* 
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patibility,  not  only  with  law  and  justice,  but  with  Christianity  itself,  of  the 
slavery  which  prevails  in  our  Slave  Colonies.  But  though  it  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  even  perilous,  to  exhibit,  in  those  colonies,  any  other  than  an 
imperfect  and  mutilated  picture  of  Christianity ;  yet  here  at  least,  in  this 
happy  country,  the  Minister  of  the  Gospel  may  enforce  its  obligations 
without  concealment  or  reserve.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  at  least,  an 
unmutilated  Gospel  may  still  be  preached,  without  hazard,  to  the  highest 
as  well  as  to  the  lowest  of  the  community,  none  daring  to  make  the 
boldest  assertor  of  its  uncompromising  doctrines  afraid.  Here ,  Negro 
Slavery,  the  most  daring  of  all  outrages  on  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
man,  may  be  safely  and  successfully  attacked  from  the  Christian  pulpit ; 
and,  by  the  instrumentality  of  that  mighty  engine,  even  have  its  death¬ 
blow  speedily  administered. 

Thirty-eight  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  wrongs  of  the  Negro 
Slave  have  occupied  the  anxious  attention  of  the  people  of  England. 
How  little  has  yet  been  done  for  his  vindication,  we  need  not  specify. 
But  we  may  ask,  how  much  longer  we  are  to  wait  in  the  expectation  that 
the  Colonists  will  themselves  achieve  the  work  of  reformation  ?  Or  shall 
we  leave  them  still  to  place  their  reliance,  for  the  perpetuation  of  their 
immoral  and  destructive  system,  on  our  carelessness,  or  timidity,  or  in¬ 
sincerity — a  feeling  which,  it  must  be  owned,  our  conduct  in  time  past 
has  been  too  well  calculated  to  engender  ?  Is  it  not  at  length  high  time 
to  resort  to  decisive  and  effectual  measures  ?  Is  it  not  high  time  that 
Christians  (those  to  whom  the  name  truly  belongs)  should  combine  all 
their  efforts,  should  concentrate  all  the  force  of  their  moral  and  religious 
principles,  in  the  strenuous  use  of  every  means  by  which  they  themselves 
and  their  country  may  be  soonest  purged  from  this  deep  pollution  ?  Is  it 
not,  most  especially,  high  time  for  “  the  Priests,  the  Ministers  of  the 
Lord,”  to  interpose,  that  this  moral  plague  may  be  sta3red,  before  this 
highly  favoured  land  be  smitten  with  a  curse  ?  Let  the  worshippers  of 
Mammon  propose  a  league  with  this  “  enemy  of  all  righteousness  •/*  but 
let  Christian  Ministers  give  it  no  quarter.  To  them  we  would  say,  in  the 
words  of  the  Prophet  of  old,  “  Cry  aloud  spare  not  :  lift  up  thy  voice 
like  a  trumpet ;  and  shew  my  people  their  transgression,  and  the  house 
of  Jacob  their  sin.”  After  the  example  of  the  same  Prophet,  let  them 
reprove  and  exhort  those  who,  while  they  frequent  the  courts  of  the 
Lord,  and  appear  to  delight  in  approaching  to  God,”  yet  continue  to 
<f  smite  with  the  fist  of  wickedness  j”  and,  on  the  very  day  appropriated 
to  His  service,  u  to  find  their  pleasure,  and  exact  all  their  labours  ;**  re¬ 
minding  them,  that  the  service  which  God  requires  at  their  hands,  in  the 
first  place,  is  “  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  bur¬ 
dens,  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  to  break  every  yoke.”  Nor  does 
He  less  require,  at  the  hands  of  all  his  Ministers  and  all  his  People,  that 
they  should  combine  their  strenuous  and  unceasing  efforts  to  bring  about 
this  righteous  consummation. 

London,  January  1,  1S26. 

The  following  publications  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  contain,  a  full 
view  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  Negro  Slavery  :• — 

Stephen’s  Delineation. - Wilberforce’s  Appeal. - 'Clarkson’s  Thoughts. - Negro  Sla¬ 

very,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  British  Colonies,  especially  in  Jamaica 
- Debate  of  15th  May,  1823,  with  an  Appendix. - First,  Second,  and  Third  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society. - Tracts,  No.  I.  to  XV.  on  Negro  Slavery,  of  which 

No.  XIII.  solves  the  question,  Is  Negro  Slavery  sanctioned  by  Scripture? - Anti-Sla¬ 
very  Reporter,  No.  I.  to  VII. - Impolicy  of  Slavery. - Stephen’s  England  enslaved 

by  her  own  Slave  Colouies. 
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As  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  subject  of  Negro-Slavery  in  the 
Colonies,  will  be  re-agitated  during  the  approaching  Session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  a  few  suggestions  upon  that  important  topic  may  be  acceptable. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  by  those  who  may  be  at  the  pains  to  refer  to  the 
long  and  arduous  controversy,  relative  to  the  Slave-trade  and  Slavery, 
which  commenced  about  the  year  1768,  began  in  parliament  in  the  year 
1788,  and  terminated,  in  1807,  in  the  abolition  by  statute  of  the  traffic 
in  Slaves,  that  the  emancipation  of  the  Slaves  and  the  abolition  of 
Slavery,  were,  at  that  time,  considered  in  the  light  of  consecutive  measures, 
designed  to  follow  the  abolition  of  the  trade:  nor  will  it  be  disputed  that 
the  implied  and  expressed  reasons  for  not  then  enforcing  the  abolition 
of  Slavery  by  parliamentary  authority,  were,  on  the  one  hand,  a  tender¬ 
ness  towards  colonial  prejudices  and  proprietory  claims,  and  on  the  other 
a  persuasion  that  the  West  Indians  would  perceive  their  own  true  interest 
to  be  in  the  progressive  accomplishment  of  that  which  was  the  declared 
wish  and  intention  of  the  parent  state. 

It  will  be  important  to  bear  in  mind  these  premises,  when  we  come  to 
the  inquiry  what  has  been  done  since  the  year  1807,  towards  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  great  and  needful  reform. 

Nineteen  years  have  passed,  in  the  course  of  which'  a  generation 
of  negroes,  in  bondage,  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared,  and  another 
to  have  succeeded  ;  so  that  the  Colonies  now  contain  a  race  of  young 
blacks,  rising  into  life,  of  all  ages,  from  the  youth  of  nineteen  years,  to 
the  child  of  an  hour  old,  who  have  all  been  born  to  this  wretched  inherit¬ 
ance  suice  it  was  virtually  proscribed,  by  the  British  Legislature,  as  that 
which  was  altogether  uncongenial  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  our 
country.  And  what  have  the  West  Indians  done  to  mitigate  or  ameliorate 
the  system?  How  have  they  fulfilled  an  understood  pledge  to  reform 
it:  they  have  done  positively  nothing :  and  in  some  instances  worse  than 
nothing.  This  I  venture  to  affirm  on  the  authority  of  their  own  docu¬ 
ments,  now  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons:  And  this  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  the  case  which  will  shortly  occupy  public  attention. 

But  while  they  have  done  nothing  to  remedy  the  evils  of  Slavery,  they 
have  justified  the  anticipations  of  some  of  its  enemies,  and  among  others 
of  one  of  his  Majesty’s  present  ministers  (Mr.  Canning),  whose  sentiments 
are  always  entitled  to  respect  ;  and  who,  in  1798,  is  reported  to  have 
expressed  himself,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  as  follows. 

\ Trust  not  the  Masters  of  Slaves  in  what  concerns  legislation  of 
Slavery.  However  specious  their  laws  may  appear,  depend  upon  it  they 
must  be  ineffectual  in  their  operation.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  tilings  that 
they  should  be  so.  Let  then  the  British  House  of  Commons  do  their 
part  themselves.  Let  them  not  delegate  the  trust  of  doing  it 

TO  THOSE  WHO  CANNOT  EXECUTE  THAT  TRUST  FAIRLY.  Let  the  evil  be 

remedied  by  an  assembly  of  freemen ,  by  the  government  of  a  free  people, 
and  not  by  the  Masters  of  Slaves.  Their  laws  can  never  reach,  could 
never  cure  the  evil.  There  is  something  in  the  nature  of  absolute 
authority,  in  the  relations  between  Master  and  Slave,  which  makes  despo¬ 
tism  in  all  cases,  and  under  all  circumstances,  an  incompetent  and  unsure 
executory  even  of  its  own  provisions  in  favour  of  the  objects  of  its  power." 

T,  Fisher. 
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St.  Katharine  Docks. 

"'HE  accompanying  View  of  the 
proposed  Commercial  Docks  at 
St.  Katharine’s  will,  we  conceive,  he 
acceptable  to  our  Readers,  (sec  Plate  I. ) 
This  important  work  was  undertaken 
by  some  of  the  leading  Merchants, 
Shipowners,  and  Traders  of  London, 
to  meet  the  necessity  of  giving  addi¬ 
tional  accommodation  to  the  great  in¬ 
crease*  of  business  in  the  Port  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  rates 
and  charges,  (which  the  mercantile 
and  shipping  interests  conceived  were 
exorbitantly  high  at  the  London  Docks, 
no  other  Docks  conveniently  situated 
affording  the  means  of  competition  ;) 
and  to  bring  the  Port  of  London  nearer 
to  a  level  in  point  of  expense  with  the 
other  Ports  of  the  Empire,  where  Bond¬ 
ing  is  permitted,  but  more  particularly 
with  tlie  principal  Ports  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe. 

The  situation  selected  is  thought  to 
be  unparallelled  in  point  of  conveni¬ 
ence,  being  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
seat  of  business  ;  and  as  the  Docks  will 
be  surrounded  with  walls,  they  will  be¬ 
come  entitled  to  all  the  Privileges  of 
the  Warehousing  System,  and  of  Legal 
Quays.  Thus,  goods  lodged  therein 
will  not,  upon  exportation,  be  charge¬ 
able  with  the  duties  upon  deficiencies, 
a  most  important  advantage  to  the 
Merchant. 

The  room  afforded  for  warehousing, 
bonding,  and  quay-room,  will  be  nearly 
equal  in  extent  to  the  London  DocLs ; 
and  from  an  improved  construction  of 
the  Warehouses,  which  will  be  erected 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  margin  of  the 
Docks  and  Basin,  a  considerable  sav¬ 
ing  will  be  effected  in  the  expense  of 
labour. 


It  is  computed  that  the  Docks  and 
Basin  will  afford  accommodation,  an¬ 
nually,  for  about  1400  Merchant  Ships, 
including  private-trade  Indiamen  ;  be¬ 
sides  craft  for  loading  and  discharging; 
and  it  appears  that  advantages  will  be 
afforded  to  Shipping  from  improved 
means  of  ingress  and  egress,  which  no 
other  Docks  in  the  United  Kingdom 
possess,  as  Vessels  of  from  18  to  20 
feet  draft  of  water  may  be  locked  from 
2  to  3  hours  after  high  water,  and 
small  vessels  and  lighters  at  all  periods 
of  the  tide. 

The  total  cost  of  the  site,  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  buildings,  leases,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  interests  concerned,  including 
compensation  and  expenses  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  Act  into  execution,  a»d  of 
constructing  the  works,  it  is  estimated, 
will  be  about  1,360,000/. — but  an  out¬ 
lay  of  1,600,000/.  has  been  provided 
for,  so  as  to  cover  contingencies  — 
whilst  the  Capital  Stock  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Dock  Company  amounts  to  up¬ 
wards  of  3,300,000/. 

It  must  be  evident  therefore  to  the 
meanest  capacity,  that  as  the  London 
Dock  Company,  (the  management  of 
which  is  charged  with  an  expenditure 
of  60  per  cent,  upon  the  income,)  are, 
under  all  their  disadvantages,  enabled 
to  divide  per  cent,  to  the  Propriet¬ 
ors,  that  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Com¬ 
pany  will,  with  an  equal  share  of  bu¬ 
siness,  yield  a  profit  of  full  10  per  cent. 
a  benefit  equal  in  amount  to  the  West 
India  Docks,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
fit  derived  by  that  Public  Body,  the 
proprietors  have  within  these  few  davs 
convened  a  meeting  to  increase  their 
rates,  thus  proving  the  necessity  of  com¬ 
petition.  We  understand  from  the  of¬ 
ficial  returns  of  the  Customs,  that  it 


*  From  Accounts  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appears  that 
In  1798,  previous  to  Docks  being  constructed  in  the  Port  of  London,  the 


value  of  Imports  and  Exports  was  . ^30,290,000 

In  1806',  after  the  Docks  were  formed,  the  value  increased  to .  36,527,000 

In  1819,  the  value  increased  to . 46,935,000 

And  in  1825,  the  value  amounted  to .  96,936,000 

Being  an  increase  of  66£  millions,  as  compared  with  1798. 

The  number  of  Coasters  which  entered  the  Fort  in  1814,  was .  15,139 

In  1821 .  18,915 


Being  an  encrease  in  Seven  Years  of  3,776  ships. 

The  number  of  Ships  moored  in  the  River  during  1804,  after  the  West  India 

Docks  were  open,  was .  7,327 

In  1823,  when  five  Docks  and  three  Wet  Dock  Canals  were  open  and  fully 

employed,  notwithstanding  the  extended  accommodation .  13,112 


Being  an  increase  of  6,000  ships  ( nearly  twofold )  in  addition  to  which  about 

1 ,900  voyages  by  Steam-boats  annually,  will  in  future  obstruct  the  Navigation  above 
Greenwich.  ' 


Gent.  Mag.  January ,  1826. 
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appears  another  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  vessels  which  have  arrived  in 
die  Port  of  London  from  foreign  parts 
has  taken  place,  during  the  last  year, 
of  upwards  of  600  sail,  and  that  the 
Dock  Establishments  on  the  North 
side  of  the  river  have  as  much  busi¬ 
ness,  if  not  more,  than  they  can  pos¬ 
sibly  attend  to.  Projects  like  this  de¬ 
serve  every  encouragemont,  and  prove 
that  the  Merchants  of  London  are 
willing  to  make  an  effort  to  prevent 
the  Port  of  Liverpool,  and  the 
neighbouring  Continental  Ports,  from 
still  further  drawing  away  the  trade 
of  London.  Next  to  the  St.  Ka¬ 
tharine  Docks,  we  think  the  Col¬ 
lier  Dock  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs  most 
deserving  of  attention,  as  calculated  to 
relieve  the  river  from  an  obstruction 
to  navigation,  which  in  course  of  time 
would  otherwise  prevent  ships  with 
general  cargoes  approaching  conve¬ 
nient  places  of  discharge  near  the 
Custom-house,  and  has  indeed  been 
serious  matter  of  complaint  for  many 
years. 


, .  T1  St.  Katharine's, 

Mr.  Urban,  2. 

THE  writers  of  two  letters  in  your 
Magazine,  vol.  xcv.  ii.  p.  3()1, 
manifest  a  most  extraordinary  portion 
of  sensibility  at  the  demolition  of  the 
so  called  beautiful  Collegiate  Church  of 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Katharine  ;  and  ex¬ 
hibit  much  puling  cant  at  the  removal 
from  the  graves  of  what  are  by  your 
Correspondent  curiously  designated  the 
tenantry  of  the  Churchyard. 

Parliament  having  thought  fit  to 
authorize  these  proceedings,  it  is  fo¬ 
reign  to  my  purpose  to  discuss  whe¬ 
ther  the  Act  ought  to  have  passed  or 
not,  but  as  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  pre¬ 
cinct,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  obser¬ 


vations. 

Although  I  am  obliged  to  change 
my  residence  under  the  operation  of 
that  Act,  1  confess  I  do  so  without  re¬ 
gret.  I  have  for  many  years,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  been  compelled  to  witness 
the  profligacy  and  vicious  habits  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  casual  sojourners  of  this  and 
the  neighbouring  parish.  Sinks  of  in¬ 
famy,  and  abominations  of  almost  every 
description,  are  here  to  be  met  with  ; 
and  I  have  repeatedly  heard  it  declared 
by  the  Officers  of  the  Police,  that  per¬ 
sons  guilty  of  offences  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Metropolis,  are  usually  ap¬ 
prehended  in  the  brothels  and  houses 


[Jan* 

of  call  for  rogues  and  vagabonds,  of 
which  too  many  are  to  be  found  in  this 
district :  nor  ought  1  to  omit  to  no¬ 
tice  the  number  of  Dealers  in  Ma¬ 
rine  Stores  who  reside  in  the  vicinitv, 
a  species  of  traflic  in  which  the  title 
to  properly  is  not  usually  enquired  into. 
For  many  years  a  respectable  female 
could  not  pass  or  repass  certain  parts 
of  St.  Katharine's,  without  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  vulgar  and  indecent,  abuse  ; 
on  that  account  the  Brothers  and  Sis¬ 
ters  of  the  St.  Katharines  Hospital 
have  been  compelled  to  discontinue 
the  occupation  of  the  houses  set  apart 
for  their  residence.  Seamen  have  been 
repeatedly  robbed  and  plundered  by 
the  BLACK-eyed  nuns  of  St.  Katha- 
rine’s-lane,  and  instances  have  occur¬ 
red  in  which  sailors,  after  having  had 
their  hard  earnings  subtracted  by  what 
are  technically  in  these  parts  called 
Conveyancers,  have  been  precipitated 
headlong  out  of  the  windows  of  some 
of  the  receptacles  for  infamy,  into  the 
streets. 

In  the  centre  of  the  precinct  i9  a 
public  wharf,  appropriated  principally 
for  the  deposit  of  breeze  and  night- 
soil,  which  at  times  emits  a  dreadful 
efflu\  ia,  contaminating  the  atmosphere, 
and  rendering  the  air  h  ighly  deleterious. 
We  have  also  a  lime-kiln  in  the  centre 
of  the  precinct.  Heaps  of  dung,  filth, 
and  masses  of  corruption  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  accumulate  upon  some  of  tire 
pieces  of  waste  ground  ;  and  such  for¬ 
sooth  are  the  fields  of  Elysium,  studded 
with  hot-beds  of  vice,  which  your  Cor¬ 
respondents  are  anxious  should  he  pre¬ 
served.  The  only  chance,  Mr.  Urban, 
of  correcting  the  habits  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  class  of  beings  alluded  to,  is  by 
destroying  this  concentration  of  vice 
and  debauchery,  and  thus  remove  the 
inhabitants  to  other  districts,  whereby 
an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  bet¬ 
tering  their  condition,  and  improving 
their  morals,  by  associating  with  per¬ 
sons  who  may  contribute,  through  in¬ 
dustry  and  example,  to  render  them 
useful  members  of  society. 

With  respect  to  the  late  Church,  it  is 
really  farcical  to  hear  it  so  grossly  over¬ 
rated,  by  describing  it  as  a  beautiful 
Collegiate  Church,  &c. 

Whatever  may  he  its  age,  the  un¬ 
hallowed  trowel  of  an  Irish  bricklayer 
removed,  within  the  last  seven  years, 
all  its  beauties  from  the  eye,  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  Church  having  been  daubed 
over  with  common  mortar  and  planter. 
The  interior  was  always  very  damp,  so 
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as  to  make  it  unhealthy;  and  although 
capable  of  containing  between  two 
thousand  and  3000  persons,  in  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  from  five  thousand  to  6000 
population,  seldom  were  more  than 
from  30  to  50  persons  congregated 
therein  ;  in  addition  to  which  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  not  a  Pa¬ 
rochial  Church.  Whatever  there  was 
worth  preserving  has,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Chapter,  been  removed, 
it  being  intended  to  replace  the  same 
in  the  new  Church. 

With  respect  to  the  graves,  I  have 
personally  witnessed  the  delicate  and 
scrupulous  attention  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased. 
1  have  also  seen  the  very  creditable 
manner  in  which  the  painful  opera¬ 
tion  of  removal  has  been  executed,  the 
expense  being  defrayed  by  the  Dock 
Company.  But  why  is  the  attention 
of  the  publick  to  be  thus  roused,  and 
improper  attempts  made  to  inflame  the 
feelings,  in  this  particular  instance ; 
whilst  similar  proceedings,  under  the 
Bank  Act,  Mint  Act,  Commercial- 
road  Act,  London  Bridge  Act,  Fleet- 
Market  Act,  Post-Office  Act,  New 
Street  Act,  &c.  &c.  have  been  allowed 
to  take  place  without  a  voice  having 
been  raised  against  them  ?  The  cloven 
foot,  Mr.  Urban,  is  discoverable  in  the 
repeated  attacks  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  New  Docks;  the  real  truth 
is,  that  they  form  a  part  of  the  syste¬ 
matic  attempts  which  have  been  made 
by  some  of  the  London  Dock  Propri¬ 
etors*,  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  a 
rival  Establishment. 

An  Inhabitant 

of  St.  Katharinr’s. 


Mr.  Urban,  Coventry,  Jan.  12. 
X  r  O  U  R  own  pages  bear  ample  tes- 
JL  timony  to  the  extensive  numis¬ 
matic  information  of  the  late  Rev.  W. 
Woolstone  of  Adderbury.  At  his  de¬ 
cease  he  left,  in  a  very  imperfect  state, 
a  series  of  papers  intended  to  embrace 
a  complete  Survey  of  the  Saxon  Coin¬ 
age  upon  a  principle  novel  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  and  calculated  to  throw  much 
new  light  upon  the  subject.  The  plan 
was  ingenious,  and  I  know  wa»  ap¬ 
proved  by  some  of  the  best  informed 
collectors  and  numismatists.  I  have 


*  However  this  may  have  been  the  case, 
we  think  we  may  assert  that  our  Correspond¬ 
ents  have  been  actuated  only  by  antiquarian 
zeal  and  taste  for  the  Arts.  Edit. 


been  requested  to  arrange  and  connect 
the  fragments  ;  and  although  I  am  sen¬ 
sible  how  much  they  stand  in  need  of 
the  master-hand  that  framed  the  de¬ 
sign,  and  how  feebly  and  imperfect 
they  now  express  what  he  intended,  as 
well  as  how  great  are  the  deficiencies 
in  many  portions  of  it,  yet  I  have 
cheerfully  rendered  this  tribute  of  re¬ 
spect  to  the  memory  of  a  friend  I  es¬ 
teemed,  and  feel  satisfied  that  I  have 
also  been  instrumental  to  the  pleasure 
and  information  of  many  of  your  readers. 

No  new  matter  has  been  added.  I 
have  chosen  rather  to  leave  the  subject 
imperfect,  than  upon  any  occasion  to 
introduce  my  own  opinions;  and  in 
correcting,  arranging,  and  giving  some¬ 
thing  like  an  uniformity  of  appearance 
to  the  materials  put  into  my  hands,  I 
have  faithfully  laid  before  your  readers 
the  sentiments  and  the  reasoning  of 
their  author.  Thos.  Sharp. 

I.— KENT. 

Intending  to  take  a  view  of  the  Pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Saxon  Coinage,  commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  reign  of  Ethelbert  I.  and 
including  that  of  Harold  II. ‘I  begin 
with  the  kingdom  of  Kent. 

In  the  year  598  the  inhabitants  of 
that  kingdom  are  recorded  to  have  em¬ 
braced  Christianity ;  but  that  a  much 
earlier  attempt  had  been  made  to  in¬ 
troduce  it,  is,  I  believe,  generally  al¬ 
lowed  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  St.  Augustine  was  not  the  first 
who  attempted  to  rescue  them  from 
the  ignorance  and  barbarism  in  which 
they  were  immersed.  Certain,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is,  that  soon  after  598  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Kent  was  wholly  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith ;  and  an  ingenious 
author  has  well  remarked,  that  most  of 
the  Skeattas  appear  from  their  symbols 
to  have  been  struck  in  Pagan  times, 
and  consequently  previous  to  this  aera. 

At  present  only  one  type  of  Ethel¬ 
bert  the  First’s  Skeatta  has  been  disco¬ 
vered,  and  of  this  but  very  few  speci¬ 
mens  are  known. 

I  have  observed  in  a  remarkably 
fine  one  that  has  fallen  under  my  in¬ 
spection,  and  in  an  accurate  engraving 
of  another,  that  there  is  no  cross  upon 
them.  If,  therefore,  as  is  certainly  very 
probable,  the  Skeattas  were  struck  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  Kent¬ 
ish  people  with  the  Christian  faith, 
this  coin  of  Ethelbert  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  fabricated  before  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  St.  Augustine  in  596.  It  is 
true  that  some  few  of  the  uninscribed 
Skeattas  have  the  aross,  but  this  oc- 
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curs  so  seldom,  that  we  ought  not  (in 
my  opinion)  to  suppose  this  circum¬ 
stance  gave  rise  to  the  use  of  that  sym¬ 
bol  by  Christian  Monarchs,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  invariable  introduction  of  it 
in  the  Coins  of  after-times,  shews  that 
something  more  than  fancy  led  to  its 
adoption. 

On  the  death  of  Ethelbert  in  6l6, 
the  Kentish  throne  was  filled  by  his 
son  Edbald,  who  remained  possessed 
of  it  until  640,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Ercornbert,  but  as  no  Coins  of  either 
of  these  Kings  have  been  discovered,  I 
proceed  to  Egbert,  whose  Coins  are  of 
two  sorts,  some  few  having  his  name 
upon  them,  but  for  the  most  part  are 
without  it,  that  of  the  Mint  Master 
only  being  given. 

As  the  Skeattas  without  the  name 
very  much  resemble  those  with  it,  and 
the  same  M inter’s  name  usually  ap¬ 
pears  on  both  descriptions,  together 
with  the  fact  of  no  Skeattas  of  the 
Kentish  kingdom  of  a  later  period  be¬ 
ing  known,  there  is  little  doubt  hut 
that  both  varieties  belong  to  this  Mo¬ 
narch.  They  are  found  with  several 
though  not  remarkable  differences,  so 
that  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  al¬ 
though  some  attention  was  paid  to  the 
fabrication  of  the  coins,  the  genius  of 
the  M inters  was  not  sufficiently  fertile 
for  the  invention  of  new  types.  The 
cross  appearing  in  so  conspicuous  a 
place  as  the  centre  of  the  coin,  further 
strengthens  my  belief  that  it  was  adopt¬ 
ed  in  consequence  of  the  great  import¬ 
ance  attached  to  that  sacred  symbol  by 
the  first  propagators  of  the  Christian 
Religion. 

One  verv  remarkable  peculiarity  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Coins  of  this  King  bear¬ 
ing  his  name,  is,  that  his  figure  is  given 
at  full  length  ;  a  practice  that  was  never 
again  repeated  until  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confessor,  the  obverse  of 
whose  Pennies,  having  the  martlets, 
exhibit  him  in  like  manner,  with  this 
difference,  that  Egbert  appears  stand¬ 
ing,  and  the  Confessor  in  a  sitting  pos¬ 
ture.  i  would  here  observe  that  Skeat¬ 
tas  and  Pennies  have  never  been  dis¬ 
covered  of  the  same  King  ;  indeed  the 
Penny  is  only  the  Skeatta  in  a  more 
improved  and  enlarged  form  ;  and  this 
circumstance  accounts  for  the  non-ap¬ 
pearance  of  both,  as  appertaining  to 
the  same  Monarch.  Skeattas  of  Ethel¬ 
bert  and  Egbert  of  Kent,  and  Beorna, 
King  of  the  East  Angles,  A.  D.  749, 
are  the  only  »nes  that  are  found,  and 
as  Eadberht  of  Kent  struck  pennies, 
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and  was  the  predecessor  of  Etlrelbert 
11.  it  is  obvious  that  the  Skeatta  in¬ 
scribed  Ethelbert,  must  belong  to  the 
first  Monarch  of  that  name.  Jfeorna 
is  the  last  of  all  the  Heptarchic  princes 
of  whom  we  have  Skeattas,  and  of  these 
two  only  are  known,  both  preserved 
in  the  Hunterian  Collection. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  they  ceased 
with  him,  as  Pennies  were  coined  in 
t’ne  Mercian  kingdom  prior  to  his  reign 
by  Eadwald,  and  in  that  of  the  West 
Saxons  by  A  the!  ward. 

As,  therefore,  no  Skeattas  are  found 
of  a  date  posterior  to  750,  and  Pennies, 
as  1  have  shewn,  were  struck  pre¬ 
viously,  it  would  seem  that  from  that 
time  they  were  disused,  and  the  Penny 
adopted  in  their  stead. 

There  are  certain  periods  when  the 
Coinage  of  the  Saxons  attained  a  much 
higher  degree  of  perfection  than  cha¬ 
racterized  it  at  a  subsequent  time;  a 
remarkable  instance  of  which  is  visi¬ 
ble  in  the  Coins  of  Offa,  and  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
the  Coins  of  the  later  Kentish  Kings 
were  wrought  by  workmen  who  had 
been  previously  employed  by  the  Mer¬ 
cian  Princes.  Dudda  and  We r heard 
worked  for  Cuthred  of  Kent,  and  also 
for  Coenwulf,  of  whom  there  is  a 
Penny,  reverse,  a  cross  crosslet  dior- 
mod  moneta;  and  Raldred  the  last 
King  of  Kent  has  a  similar  reverse, 
with  the  same  moneyer’s  name.  The 
former  of  these  Sovereigns  nourished 
A.l).  7f)8,  the  laLter  807,  so  near  as  to 
fairly  allow  of  a  conclusion  that  both 
pieces  came  from  the  hand  of  the  same 
artist. 

Oba  wrought,  also  for  Coenwulf  and 
Weldred  of  Kent ;  and  there  is  a  Coin 
of  Egbert  with  device  and  inscription 
similar  to  that  of  Coenwulf  named 
above,  which,  as  he  flourished  from 
801  to  837,  we  may  fairly  take  for 
granted  issued  from  the  same  Dior- 
mod’s  Mint. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  no 
Kentish  Coins  from  the  time  of  Eg¬ 
bert,  A.  D.  664,  to  that  of  Eadberht, 
749,  a  period  of  almost  a  century, 
which  singular  deficiency  would  al¬ 
most  lead  to  a  conclusion  that  the 
practice  of  coining  was  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  previous  mode,  whatever  it 
might  have  been,  was  reverted  to;  for 
on  a  sudden  the  Pennies  of  Eadberht 
appear  with  all  the  marks  of  advanced 
art,  and  are  no  doubt  the  fabrication, 
of  Mercian  artists  employed  by  that 
prince.  Some  of  these  Pennies  are. 
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with  the  exception  of  the  names  of 
their  respective  owners  and  coiners, 
exactly  similar  to  certain  others  of 
Ofl'a’s,  proving  incontestibly  that  they 
are  the  production  of  the  same  artists. 

1  would  also  further  observe,  that  the 
Coins  of  Cuthred  and  Beldred  have 
the  name  of  their  kingdom  in  whole 
or  in  part  Latinized,  which  is  the  ge¬ 
neral  and  almost  universal  property  of 
the  Mercian  specie. — It  will  perhaps 
be  recollected  that  Eadberht’s  Pennies 
are  not  here  noted  as  having  the  Latin 
gentile  noun,  but  there  can  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  drawn  from  this  circumstance, 
as  the  style  of  their  device  would  not 
allow  of  its  being  made  use  of.  The 
want  of  portrait  to  the  money  of  Ead- 
berht  is  to  be  regretted,  since  the  style 
of  workmanship  is  of  a  superior  qua¬ 
lity. 

Of  Ethelberht  II.  only  one  Penny  is 
known,  which  can  with  any  degree  of 
probability  be  ascribed  to  him  ;  and 
this  I  have  strong  reason  to  think  is 
spurious.  It  has  on  its  obverse  the 
head  circumscribed  Ethilberht  Rex ; 
reverse,  a  wolf  with  2  infants  sucking 
it :  the  design  copied,  as  Pegge,  who 
first  published  the  Coin,  imagines,  from 
a  postic  of  the  Lower  Empire,  copper  of 
the  smallest  size.  This  reverse  in¬ 
stantly  awakened  my  suspicions,  and 
in  my  deliberate  opinion  renders  the 
piece  highly  questionable.  Its  first 
appearance  was  from  the  collection  ol 
a  Mr.  Lindegreen,  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  late  Mr.  White,  whose  culpa¬ 
ble  ingenuity  in  the  copying  of  ancient 
Saxon  and  English  coins  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  too  w'ell  known:  and  that,  at 
times  he  was  not  backward  in  favour¬ 
ing  his  friends  with  extremely  rare 
coins  of  a  certain  description,  has  been 
made  fully  apparent. 

Dr.  Pegge,  as  a  learned  friend  of 
mine  justly  observes,  was,  in  regard  to 
coins,  credulity  itself;  and  Mr.  White 
having  met  with  this  inestimable 
piece  "of  Ethilberht,  had  only  to 
communicate  the  grand  discovery  to 
him,  in  order  to  have  it  immediately 
announced  to  the  world  with  all  due 
form  and  circumstance,  and  with  a  la¬ 
boured  attempt  to  account  for  every 
the  minutest  particular  and  uncom¬ 
mon  appearance  of  it.  That  the  pub- 
lick  entertained  no  very  high  opinion 
of  the  Coin  is  clear,  from  the  prices  at 
which  it  has  been  since  sold  ;  viz.  at 
Lindegreen’s  sale  in  1785,  when  with 
an  Offa,  Edward  the  Martyr,  Eric, 
Edward  the  elder,  Athelstan,  Eadred, 
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and  Eadgar,  it  produced  only  bl.  5s.; 
and  subsequently  at  Barber’s  in  1803, 
where  it  formed  a  lot,  and  was  knock¬ 
ed  down  at  28s.  Expunging  this  coin, 
therefore,  from  the  genuine  Saxon  se¬ 
ries,  we  shall  be  left  without  a  single 
piece  that  can  with  even  a  shadow  of 
probability  be  ascribed  to  the  second 
Ethilberht  of  Kent,  the  Coins  of  the 
sole  Monarch  of  that  name  being  so 
exactly  copied  from  those  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor  Ethelwulf,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  their  ap¬ 
propriations.  It  may  be  further  re¬ 
marked  of  the  fictitious  Coin  of  Ethil¬ 
berht  II.  that  the  legend  of  the  ob¬ 
verse  wants  the  whole,  and  even  any 
part,  of  the  abbreviated  word  LAN  E, 
which  in  the  money  of  the  Kentish 
Kings  bearing  the  portrait  is  never 
omitted. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  Pennies  in¬ 
scribed  Cuthred  Rex  ;  one  with  and 
one  without  the  head.  All  those  which 
are  found  with  the  portrait  have  LAN  F, 
and  are  therefore  unquestionably  the 
property  of  Cuthred  of  Kent. 

The  Cuthreds  without  the  head 
have  been  hitherto  thought  to  belong 
to  the  West  Saxon  Monarch  of  that 
name,  but  Dudda  and  Werheard  ap¬ 
pear  as  Minters  both  on  the  Coins  of 
Coelwulf  and  Cuthred  ;  and  the  type 
adopted  by  the  former  Minter  is  exactly 
the  same  in  the  Coins  of  both  Kings 
(excepting  the  name),  and  as  they 
were  contemporaries,  surely  no  one 
will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny  the 
claim  of  the  Kentish  Cuthred  to  the 
Pennies  without  the  portrait.  This 
affords  another  and  an  indisputable 
proof  that  the  Kentish  Money  was 
under  its  latter  princes  struck  by  Mer¬ 
cian  artists,  and  also  accounts  for  the 
vast  improvement  apparent  in  their 
Coins  in  so  short  a  period.  Let  me 
add  in  support  of  the  Kentish  Cuth- 
red’s  claim  to  the  Pennies  without 
the  head,  that  several  of  these  have  the 
same  Mint- master’s  name  as  those 
with  LANT  on  their  obverse,  altoge¬ 
ther  forming,  I  think,  an  irresistible 
mass  of  evidence  in  favour  o(  the  ap¬ 
propriation  I  have  made. 

Proceed  we  then  to  Beldred,  the 
last  Kentish  Monarch,  of  whom  we 
have  Coins.  His  are  of  two  kinds, 
with  and  without  the  portrait,  and 
both  have  been  discovered  within 
these  four  years,  being  also  at  present 
extremely  scarce.  All  that  1  have 
seen,  or  of  which  engravings  have 
come  under  my  inspection,  have 
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EANT,  and  are  executed  in  a  style 
equal  to  those  of  Cufhred.  As  there 
was  only  one  King  of  this  name,  no 
question  can  arise  as  to  the  right  ap¬ 
propriation  of  these  Coins  ;  and  there 
is  nofhing  remarkable  in  them  save 
that  those  with  the  head  have  the 
place  of  mintage  expressed  on  the  re¬ 
verse,  which  is  the  first  instance  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  Urban,  Bristol,  Jan.  4. 

AVING  lately  perused  more  than 
one  account  of  an  eccentric  be- 
in<£  well  known  at  the  far-famed  Uni- 
versity  seated  on  the  classic  shores  of 
the  winding  Isis,  by  the  title  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  as  it  would  appear  one  of  the 
progeny  of  the  Demetrius  dynasty  of 
the  “olden  time,”  or  by  a  singular 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  probably 
like  the  bulk  of  mankind,  simply  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Ceres,  who  was  the  Da- 
mater  or  mother  of  mortals,  and  the 
Isis  of  the  Egyptians, — I  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  offer  a  few  brief  sketches  of 
the  life  and  conduct  of  this  remark¬ 
able  individual,  having  had,  like  many 
others,  an  opportunity  of  forming  some 
sort  of  acquaintance  with  him  during 
my  college  career,  at  a  period  when 
this  quiet  inoffensive  specimen  of  the 
Romaic  pugnacious  breed  frequented 
most  of  tin  halls  of  learning  and  the 
sciences,  in  his  quest  after  victuals,  and 
occasionally  that  admirable  succeda- 
neam  to  all  our  wants,  known  by  the 
blunt  name  of  English  sixpenny  and 
shilling  pieces. 

I  have  thus  clearly  demonstrated 
that  he  was  a  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
though  you  will  assert  he  bore  preten¬ 
sions  to  the  school  of  the  Stoics,  from 
his  fondness  for  porches  and  porticos 
(stoa’s).  Ilis  name  included  more  pa¬ 
tronymics  than  vulgar  fame  allows, 
and  little  was  the  risk  of  his  identity 
being  mistaken,  when  he  bore  the 
namesofChrysanthus,“  golden  flower, ’’ 
and  of Constantinides  (not Constantine, 
but  son  of  Constantine),  and  of  a  pappa, 
or  priest  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  more  commonly  received 
appellation  of  Demetriades.  Query, 
whether  his  tasteful  title  of  Golden 
Flow'er  (xfV(Ttov  avOo$)  bore  any  allu¬ 
sion  to  his  subsequent  appellation  con¬ 
nected  with  the  worship  of  Ceres  or 
Isis?  At  Latopolis  (now  called  Esneh), 
in  Egypt,  mentioned  by  the  geogra¬ 
pher  Strabo,  and  of  which  the  ruinous 
remains  of  a  port  and  quay  are  still 
visible  on  the  seven-mouthed  Nile, 
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and  among  the  hieroglyphics  in  relief, 
a  zodiac  and  large  figures  of  men  with 
crocodiles’  heads, — the  calyx  of  a  (lower 
above  a  bundle  of  its  stems,  supplies 
the  form  of  a  column,  and  its  base  and 
capital  among  eighteen  pillars,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  portico  of  its  well-preserved 
temple.  The  decorations  of  these  broad 
capitals  are  taken  from  the  productions 
of  the  country,  such  as  the  lotus,  vine, 
papyrus  or  reed  (paper  reeds  by  the 
brooks,  of  Scripture),  palm-tree  in 
branches,  leaves,  and  stages  of  its  fruit. 
By  these  calyxes  of  the  (lower  of  the 
lotus,  tufts,  and  palm-trees  in  bud, 
and  branches  of  the  vine  intermixed 
with  palm  to  Isis,  as  goddess  of  the 
earth,  the  children  of  Ham  dedicated 
all  its  productions,  and  made  it  a  part 
of  the  produce  of  their  temple,  as 
an  homage  of  their  gratitude  to  Isis, 
who  presided  over  that  grand  benefac¬ 
tion  of  Nature,  the  entry  of  the  Nile 
into  their  canals. 

It  is  evident  from  these  observations, 
that  our  philosopher’s  relations  reflect 
no  small  credit  on  themselves  in  hav¬ 
ing  preserved  so  striking  an  allusion  to 
his  two  learned  epithets,  thereby  cou¬ 
pling  the  attributes  of  Isis  or  Damater 
in  the  most  appropriate  manner.  But 
without  any  further  digression,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  our  friend  Chrysan* 
thus  Constantinides  Pappa  Deme* 
triades !  according  to  the  epithets 
placed  under  an  etfigy  of  him  sold  in 
the  fruit-shops  of  Oxford  (for  which 
liece  of  sacrilege,  it  is  well  known,  that, 
laving  an  invincible  dislike  to  any  fi¬ 
gure  whatsoever  of  his  person,  he  ex¬ 
communicated  the  engravers  and  print- 
sellers  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints, 
Byzantine  or  otherwise,  in  the  Greek 
Calendar),  was,  as  has  been  observed, 
not  only  a  walking  or  peripatetic  phi¬ 
losopher,  but  even  a  stoic.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
he  claimed  alliance  with  the  fearful 
Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus,  sur- 
named  Poliorcetes,  or  destroyer  of  ci¬ 
ties  ;  with  that  grandson  of  Antiochus 
of  Syria,  surnamed  Soter ;  or,  waving 
the  distinctions  ofMonarchs,  whether 
he  was  not  in  some  particular  manner 
allied  to  a  cynical  philosopher,  whose 
exalted  genius  could  live  uncorrupted 
by  the  vices  of  the  world. 

This  rare  genius  was  one  of  those 
modern  Helleninns,  who,  like  Procne 
in  the  fable,  roamed  round  the  palace, 
no  longer  his  own,  amongst  his  en¬ 
slaved  countrymen,  who  of  late  have 
made  such  vast  and  successful  efforts 
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in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  of  resistance 
to  the  unprincipled  tyranny  of  the  Sub¬ 
lime  Porte.  This  heroism  of  the  tvx- 
’Avouch,  for  indeed  he  wore 
half-boots,  and  had  an  old  brown  sur- 
tout  to  cover  his  scanty  wardrobe,  was 
an  unfortunate  Greek,  brought  origi¬ 
nally  from  a  village  near  Athens,  or 
as  has  lately  been  ascertained  from 
Lepanto  (the  antient  Naupactus,  re¬ 
nowned  in  story,  vide  Strabo,  Ovid, 
Fast,  and  Pausanias),  ns  many  have 
supposed  by  Lord  Elgin.  He  was 
thus  left  not  unlike  one  of  the  muti¬ 
lated  columns  or  reliefs  of  the  Parthe¬ 
non,  or  the  Arundelian  marbles  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  to  support  himself  by  the  pretence 
of  teaching  the  men  of  the  University 
Romaic.  This  study,  however,  brought 
him  but  few  scholars,  most  of  the  col¬ 
legians  finding  the  study  of  the  antient 
language  quite  sufficient  to  engross 
iheir  mental  efforts.  He  had,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  acymnit,  studied  at 
Leipsic,  and  was  forced  to  fly  from 
it  when  Buonaparte’s  troops  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  town.  Strange,  indeed, 
that  he  should  have  given  umbrage  to 
so  mighty  a  Conqueror!  When  there, 
he  said,  the  students  used  to  forward 
his  views  at  the  University,  and  defray 
the  expences  of  his  acquirements.  He 
seemed  to  prefer  speaking  in  the  Italian 
dialect  to  that  of  the  Greek,  which 
made  him  appear  in  the  character  of  a 
foreign  renegado.  He  generally  greeted 
those  who  knew  him  with  Tuig  I 

brought  him  for  curiosity’s  sake  to  my 
rooms,  and  tried  to  make  him  drink 
wine  ;  but  he  would  not  trespass  be¬ 
yond  one  glass.  This  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  having  been  formerly 
made  drunk  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
same  college,  who  invited  him  under 
pretence  of  learning  Greek  from  him; 
lie  ran  about  the  quad,  callingout,  “Oh  ! 

Mr.  F - ,  Mr.  F - ,  you  make  me 

drunk,  you  make  me  drunk  !”  He  found 
great  fault  with  our  method  of  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  ancient  language, 
and  said,  wherever  the  acute  accent 
appeared,  the  syllable  should  be  arti¬ 
culated  as  a  long  one.  I  gave  him  a 
passage  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides  to 
translate,  hut  he  could  make  nothing 
of  it,  and  ordy  shewed  he  had  a  dis¬ 
tant  idea  of  what  it  meant.  E^/Sofltv 
19 1,  for  instance,  he  said,  meant  “  go 
from  hence,”  in  the  aforesaid  tragedy. 
He  was  fond  of  saying,  FJ/jli  rroiXcacq 
the  w  pronounced  short, — 
and  that  he  was  very  poor  (the  cause 
of  all  the  arts  was  poverty  nevertheless. 


says  Theocritus),  had  but  few  scholars, 
and  paid  three  halfpence  a  night  (some¬ 
thing  more  than  an  oholus )  for  his  lodg¬ 
ings  in  St.  Peter  Le  Bailey.  He  used 
to  ask  for  ^v9og  (beer) ;  and,  “  Have, 
you  got  any  wine  or  tea  in  your  rooms? 
When  shall  I  come  to  the  breakfast, 
&c.  ?”  i  conducted  him  one  day  to  the 
buttery  of  Wore.  College,  when  he 
had  some  grub  given  him;  and  then 
asked  for  some  carve  out  of  the  kit¬ 
chen.  One  day  I  flung  him  a  six¬ 
pence  from  my  windows  in  the  High- 
street,  and  he  then  asked  me  if  I  would 
give  him  an  order  on  any  grocer  for 
some  Qvtoi;  ’Apufiwog,  by  which  he 
meant  coffee,  and  explained  in  French 
what  was  the  signification  of  those 
mysterious  words. 

He  said  to  a  student  of  Jesus  once, 
that  in  the  course  of  his  travels  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  get  a  touch  of  syphi¬ 
lis  in  Bso-t@<x\kx  !  I  saw  him  ascend 
Headington-hiil  one  Sunday  evening, 
and  a  gownsman  struck  him  on  the 
back,  and  called  him  bomboso !  No¬ 
thing  could  incense  him  more  than  to 
call  him  so,  or  as  some  did,  the  hang¬ 
man  at  Corsica.  He  was  highly  in¬ 
censed  because  the  gownsman  had  the 
presumption  to  strike  an  ancient  man 
like  him,  and  immediately  inveighed 
against  “that  old  vagabond”  the  Vice 
Can.  and  that  old  fool,  as  he  styled 
him,  the  Mayor  of  Oxford.  He  said 
one  day,  on  being  asked  the  origin  of 
the  term  Academus  (at  Athens),  that 
'A ko,  was  the  man ,  and  ^/xo?  was  his 
people!  One  day  the  head  of  Baliol 
College,  Dr.  J — ,  happening  to  touch 
him  with  an  umbrella  as  he  passed,  he 
became  very  angry,  and  threatened  to 
call  on  all  the  M.  A.  in  the  University 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  to 
make  a  public  speech  complaining  of 
the  injury  received.  He  was  a  con¬ 
stant  attendant  on  the  butteries  of  Bal- 
liol,  Wadham,  and  other  Colleges; 
and  this  practice  might  almost  have 
procured  him  the  title  of  Stoic,  or  por¬ 
tico  hunter.  One  day,  while  in  the 
kitchen  of  Wadham  College,  some  of 
the  members  having  given  him  a  pot 
of  beer,  the  old  savage  cocus  (cook)  of 
the  Society  took  occasion  to  inveigh 
against  him,  and  said,  “What  a  va¬ 
grant  like  him  pretend  to  teach  Greek! 

I  can  teach  Greek  as  well  as  he !”  and 
quite  terrified  our  ’ASnvato^.  Some  of 
the  men  were  waggish  enough  to  ask 
him  the  meaning  of  tx^oia,,  and  he 
told  him  in  plain  English  the  signifi¬ 
cation.  He  would  laugh  when  I  oh- 
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served  to  him  that  the  Greeks 
slaves,  ol  'EXXrivei  S&Xok  ! 

The  following  is  a  ludicrous  anec¬ 
dote  of  an  entertainment  given  l>y  a 
Jesus  man  to  lour  strange  characters 
at  Oxford,  viz.  the  old  Greek  Deme- 
triades  ;  a  crazy  being  who  called  him¬ 
self  the  head  of  Hertford  College,  long 
since  dissolved,  and  was  nicknamed 
Counsellor  Bickerton,  and  a  man  grown 
music  mad,  and  an  Hebrew  Jew. — 
These  strange  characters  being  thus 
amalgamated,  became  exceedingly  ob¬ 
streperous,  and  all  quarrelled  about 
their  respective  merits,  each  pretend¬ 
ing  that  the  other  knew  nothing  about 
what  he  professed  to  discuss.  The 
contest  began  between  the  Greek  and 
the  Jew.  The  gentleman  who  gave 
the  entertainment  then  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  anoint  tile  head  of  Counsellor 
Bickerton  with  a  quantity  of  grease, 
and  then  powdered  it  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Hour,  kicked  him  out,  and  shut 
the  door* *.  This  was  the  only  method 
of  ending  a  quarrel  which  lasted  with 
great  acrimony  till  a  lute  hour,  and  it 
may  he  easily  imagined  what  a  Babel 
the  commotion  of  four  such  choice 
spirits  could  create. 

Let  the  above  suffice  for  a  sketch 
of  the  poor  native  of  G recce  at  Oxford, 
who,  as  Juvenal  says,  like  another 
M  use,  and  not  fitted  by  natuie  to  act 
the  part  of  the  Grace  ulus  in  the  house 
of  a  Roman  patrician, — 

“  Esuriens  migraret  in  atria  Clio.” — Sat.  7. 
yet  left  behind  him  a  thousan 
pounds,  after  living  so  long  in  penury, 
to  he  expended  by  the  pappus  in 
prayers  for  his  soul  for  the  next  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Oxoniensis. 

r~~~  ^ - 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  7. 

SEVERAL  interesting  essays  have 
appeared  in  your  pages  respecting 
the  use  and  neglect  of  clerical  vest¬ 
ments  and  hoods  during  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Divine  Service.  In  a  certain 
parish  it  was  noticed  that  the  Clerk 
appeared  in  his  desk  without  his  ajv 
propriate  costume  or  habit.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Circular  soon  induced  the  pa¬ 
rishioners  to  provide  him  with  the  ac¬ 
customed  clothing.  I  request  your 
kindness  in  giving  it  publicity.  My 


*  What  wonder  too  if  those  should  claim  a 
seat 

In  thb  right  conclave  of  the  wisest  great. 
Too  gay  for  pomp,  too  lively  for  a  town, 

At  thee  they  laugh,  unhappy  Bickerton  ! 

Oxford  Spy . 


intent  is,  that  the  arguments  it  con¬ 
tains  may  have  some  effect  on  those 
parishes  which  have  not  sulljcienlly 
thought  on  the  subject.  JiU, 


“  A  regard  for  the  decencies  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Worship,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  Church  of  England,  has  prompted 
a  few  individuals  in  the  parish  of  *** 
to  wish  to  see  the  Clerk,  when  he  offi¬ 
ciates  in  the  church,  clothed  in  the 
gown  appropriate  to  his  order.  The 
Parish  Clerk  is  an  ecclesiastical  officer 
of  the  highest  antiquity;  he  has  a 
freehold  in  his  office,  he  occupies  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  congregation, 
and  performs  a  necessary  part  of  the 
Divine  Service.  Upon  these  seasons 
is  founded  the  propriety  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  him  by  a  particular  vestment :  and 
the  practice  of  doing  so  prevails,  not 
only  in  the  Metropolis,  hut  in  most 
of  the  larger  anil  more  opulent  parishes 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  the  parish  of  ***  may 
not  appear  to  be  backward  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  s)n  opportunity  is  now  offered  to 
those  who  may  be  desirous  of  it,  to 
furnish,  by  private  contributions,  a 
Clerk’s  gown,  the  estimated  expence 
of  which  amounts  to  — .  The  gown 
to  be  for  the  use  of  the  officer  for  the 
time  being,  and  not  the  property  of 
the  individual.” 

- #— 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  12. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  in  last 
vol.  Part  ii.  p.  487,  has  sent  you 
the  inscription  on  a  tablet,  erected  in 
St  Peter’s  Church,  Thanet,  to  the 
memory  of  the  father  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  which  inscrip¬ 
tion  he  states  to  have  been  written  by 
the  late  Dr.  Parr.  I  will  not  be  so 
presumptuous  as  to  say  positively  that 
it  was  written  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  but 
as  the  tablet  is  known  to  have  been 
put  up  at  the  cost  of  that  gentleman,  it 
is  most  probable  that  be  also  furnished 
the  inscription.  That  Dr.  Parr  was 
not  the  author,  I  have  it  in  my  power 
to  assert  most  decidedly.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  which  he  prepared,  and  which 
was  intended  for  a  monument  to  be 
set  up  in  the  Church  of  St.  John, 
Margate,  in  which  parish  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan  died,  I  have  seen,  and  it  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  a  medical  gentleman 
at  Margate,  at  whose  request  Dr.  Parr 
wrote  it  *.  F.  B. 


*  To  whom  we  should  be  much  obliged 

Ur  a  correct  copy  of  it. — Edit. 
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venience  of  the  workmen,  it  was  not 
possible  to  form  a  correct  idea  either 
of  the  extent  or  form  of  these  build¬ 
ings. 

Two  skeletons  were  found,  one  was 
very  perfect,  and  a  man’s.  Near  this 
skeleton  lay  a  small  bell,  such  as  is 
tinkled  in  the  Catholic  Churches  dur¬ 
ing  the  celebration  of  mass;  it  was  of 
bell  metal,  and  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  corroded,  the  clapper,  being  of 
iron,  was  destroyed  by  rust.  Several 
coins  were  found,  and  some,  as  I 
heard,  of  silver;  but  of  the  latter  I 
could  not  obtain  a  sight.  v 

A  souterrain  was  laid  open,  but 
whether  it  was  an  extended  passage, 
or  merely  the  cloaca,  it  neither  suited 
the  purse  nor  inclination  of  the  tanner 
to  ascertain.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
there  once  existed  a  subterranean  com¬ 
munication  under  the  river  Yeo,  from 
this  place,  to  a  religious  establishment 
at  Bull  Hill,  near  Pilton  Church, 
where  the  Pope’s  indulgences  were 
sold.  I  believe,  however,  there  are 


-  ,  TT  Norwood,  near  Barn - 

Mr.  Urban,  staJ,le>  Aug,  l825. 

JN  May,  1819,  some  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  in  forming  a  tan-yard  on  the 
site  of  the  Priory  called  St.  Magdalen  in 
Barnstaple,  laid  open  the  foundations 
of  many  extensive  walls,  thick  and 
formed  of  very  solid  masonry;  the 
mortar  cementing  the  stones  being- 
harder  even  than  the  stones  themselves. 
They  were  covered  by  immense  heaps 
of  stones,  slates,  and  rubbish,  appa¬ 
rently  thrown  over  them  at  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  the  buildings.  Amongst  the 
rubbish  were  fragments  of  columns, 
ribs  of  groins,  paving  tiles  glazed  with 
a  flower  de  luce  on  them,  and  some 
stones  with  crosses.  Two  stones  were 
very  perfect,  and  retained,  in  high  pre¬ 
servation,  the  Arms  of  which  1  send 
yon  an  exact  copy. 

The  whole  of  these  foundations  and 
rubbish  had  been  covered,  for  ages, 
by  a  fine  green-sward,  and  now  being 
only  partly  uncovered,  and  the  rubbish 
again  thrown  back,  as  suited  the  con- 
Gbnt.  Mag.  January,  1826. 
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Thomas  Duke  of  Clarence. — Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 


[Jan. 


few  places  where  similar  traditions  do 
not  exist.  The  Nuns  and  Friars  were 
believed  to  have  secured  to  themselves 
the  means  of  frequent  and  secret  meet¬ 


ings. 


There  is  also  a  tradition  that  a  stone 
coffin  had  been  found  here,  containing 
the  body  of  a  man  in  complete  armour. 
A  Clergyman  informs  me  he  had  seen 
it  mentioned  in  some  printed  book, 
but  does  not  recollect  the  author’s 
name.  W. 

%*  WE  consider  the  arms  on  the 
Barnstaple  stone  to  be  those  of  Thomas 
Duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of  King 
Henry  the  Fourth,  by  Mary  one  of 
the  two  daughters  and  coheiresses  of 
Humphry  deBohun,  Earl  of  Hereford, 
Essex,  and  Northampton.  Wecannot, 
however,  account  for  their  being  found 
at  Barnstaple,  or  for  the  omission  of 
the  label  over  the  Royal  Arms,  as 
borne  by  him,  and  we  believe  still  to  be 
seen  on  his  plate  in  St.  George’s  Chapel. 
The  crescent  seems  to  have  been  used 
instead,  as  a  difference;  but  it  is  un¬ 
usual  to  find  the  Duke’s  arms  with 
that  distinction. 

The  second  coat  is  Bohun  Earl  of 
Hereford  ;  and  the  fourth,  Bohun  Earl 
of  Northampton  :  both  were  united  in 
the  above  Humphry.  The  third  coat 
appears  to  be  Stafford ;  but  we  do  not  at 
present  see  how  it  was  introduced  into 
the  escocheon.  The  Duke  of  Clarence 
was  slain  at  the  Battle  of  Bangy,  J422, 
without  issue;  and  was  buried  at  Can¬ 
terbury.  Edit. 


Mr.  Urban,  Cambridge,  Jan.  Q. 

rpHE  Critic  who  attacks  Sir  Eger- 
X  ton  Brydges,  in  a  periodical  of 
last  month,  says,  “  As  to  a  book  being 
only  saleable  through  fashion  and  in¬ 
trigue,  we  deny  it  altogether.  The 
book  which  sells  best,  that  is,  which 
pleases  the  greatest  number  of  readers, 
js  the  fashionable  book.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  any  accurate 
meaning  to  this  loose  assertion.  If  it 
means  any  thing,  it  mbans  that  it  is 
fashionable,  because  it  pleases  the 
greatest  number  of  readers.  But  this 
proves  nothing  : — the  question  is,  why 
does  it  please  the  greatest  number  of 
readers?  Is  it  not,  because  it  is 
fashionable  ?  And  whence  comes 
fashion?  Does  it  not  result  from 
caprice,  or  intrigue,  or  the  despotic  in¬ 
fluence  of  some  idol  of  oddity,  extra-. 


vagance,  or  foolery,  or  vice?  If  sale 
is  the  test,  then  ilarrictte  Wilson,  or 
her  Editor,  is  the  greatest  genius  of 
the  age.  Here  is  a  proof  that  either 
vicious  anecdotes  of  brothels,  and 
scandal,  please  the  greatest  number  of 
readers;  or  else  that  books  are  bought 
for  some  other  reason  than  because 
they  please. 

A  curious  anecdote  of  the  test  of 
merit  which  a  large  sale  of  a  book 
affords,  is  told  by  Lord  Orford  in  his 
“  Memoirs  of  George  the  Second,” 
vol.  ii.  p.  418. 

“  Smollett’s  next  work,”  savs  he,  “  was 
the  History  of  England,  a  work  iu  which  he 
engaged  for  booksellers,  and  finished,  though 
four  volumes  4to.  in  two  years  ;  yet  an 
easy  task,  as  being  pilfered  from  other  His¬ 
tories.  Accordingly  it  was  little  noticed 
till  it  came  down  to  the  present  times : 
then,  though  compiled  from  the  libels  of 
the  age,  and  the  most  paltry  materials,  yet 
being  heightened  by  personal  invectives, 
strong  Jacobitism,  and  the  worst  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  conduct 
in  Scotland,  the  sale  was  prodigious.  Eleven 
thousand  copies  of  that  trash  were  instantly 
sold,  while  at  the  same  time  the  University 
of  Oxford  ventured  to  print  but  two  thou¬ 
sand  of  that  inimitable  work  Lord  Clarendon  s 
Life!  A  reflection  on  the  age,  sad  to 
mention,  yet  too  true  to  be  suppressed. 
Smollett’s  work  was  again  printed  and  again 
tasted,”  &c. 

Though  the  greater  part  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  follow  the  leader  in  books  as  in 
every  thing  else,  it  is  commonly  a 
leader  of  their  own,  and  the  press  does 
but  echo  their  cries.  But  whether 
each  individual  reads  by  his  own  taste, 
or  by  the  taste  of  his  leader,  what  does 
this  prove?  Is  taste,  genius,  or  learn¬ 
ing,  to  be  measured  by  numbers?  The 
direct  reverse  is  true:  the  distinction 
paid  to  these  qualities  results  from 
their  rarity.  If  the  Critic  had  chosen 
to  rely  on  a  derivative  taste  for  the 
mass  of  readers,  his  argument  would 
not  have  been  quite  so  absurd  :  for 
then  the  value  of  the  taste  would  not 
have  depended  on  numbers,  but  on  the 
character  of  the  source  whence  it  was 
drawn.  But  this  would  put  the  Critic 
into  a  dilemma,  for  it  would  be  an 
admission  that  Reviews  might  exercise 
a  false  influence  over  the  public  mind! 

If  the  multitude  can  like  a  bad  book, 
they  can  dislike  a  good  one.  And  how 
can  a  Reviewer  hurt  his  own  interest 
by  abusing  what  they  dislike  ?  I  never 
yet  heard  of  a  human  being  who  re- 
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gented  a  concurrence  with  his  own 
opinion.  If  it  is  meant  that  readers 
will  reject  an  opinion,  because  it  does 
not  agree  with  theirs,  I  admit  it:  but 
this  admission  will  not  serve  the  Critic’s 
purpose.  If  it  is  meant  that  they  will 
reject  it,  if  it  be  false,  then  it  implies 
that  they  are  already  in  so  advanced  a 
state  of  knowledge  that  they  do  not 
require  to  be  taught !  E. 

***  We  have  received  a  Letter  from  Sir 
Kgerton  Brydges,  dated  Paris,  Jan.  11, 
commenting,  in  indignant  terms,  on  the 
article  alluded  to  hy  our  Cambridge  Corre¬ 
spondent.  But  we  consider  it  would  be 
highly  imprudent  to  embark  in  so  tempes¬ 
tuous  a  controversy. 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  6. 

SINCE  I  last  addressed  you  on  the 
subject  of  Westminster  Improve¬ 
ments,  numerous  others  have  taken 
place. 

The  population  of  the  parish  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  having  mate¬ 
rially  increased  of  late  years,  the  Church 
became  insufficient  to  accommodate 
the  parishioners.  The  Select  Vestry 
of  the  parish,  anticipating  that  they 
should  he  under  the  necessity  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  New  Church,  or  of  re-modelling 
and  repairing  the  present  magnificent 
one*  (the  most  expensive  built  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne)  ;  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  expence  that  would  attend 
the  erection  of  a  New  Church  and 
establishment,  and  their  inadequate 
means  of  sustaining  the  same,  re¬ 
solved  to  adopt  the  latter  course. 
Plans  and  specifications  were  accor¬ 
dingly  made  by  W.  Inwood,  Esq.  and 
put  to  competition,  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  18S5,  when  Mr.  James 
Firth,  builder  to  his  Majesty,  was 
chosen  to  perform  the  necessary  altera¬ 
tions. 

The  principal  objects  were  to  in¬ 
crease  the  accommodation  for  the  poor, 
give  extra-light  to  the  body  of  the 
Church,  properly  to  warm  the  same  in 
the  winter,  and  to  admit  a  change  of 
air  in  the  summer  seasons.  Previous 
to  these  alterations,  the  Church  would 
not  contain  more  than  1200  per¬ 
sons,  including  about  50  free  sittings  ; 
but  at  present  accommodation  is  af¬ 
forded  for  about  1800,  including  about 
500  free  sittings. 


*  An  elevation  of  this  Church  may  be 
jK?en  in  vol.  xvii.  p.  551. 


These  repairs  I  will  now  endeavour 
to  describe,  first  examining  the  - 
Exterior. 

Under  the  north  and  south  porticos, 
new  square-headed  door-ways  hare 
been  opened  to  the  western  towers.  Their 
uprights  have  but  three  members  in 
the  capital:  in  this  respect  differing 
from  the  uprights  of  the  door-ways  in 
the  centre,  which  are  capped  by  four 
mouldings;  and  again  differing  from 
the  door  to  the  corresponding  tower 
on  the  east  side,  which  is  destitute 
of  either  capitals  or  plinths.  In  the 
former  towers,  open  newel  stair-cases 
of  purbeck  stone  have  been  erected, 
up  to  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  gal¬ 
lery.  Here  new  door- ways  are  also 
made,  forming  very  complete  entrances 
into  the  galleries,  instead  of  the  wrood- 
wreathed  stair-cases,  formerly  in  the 
interior  of  the  Church. 

The  towers,  previously,  not  being 
appropriated  to  any  particular  purpose, 
except  as  places  of  security  for  the 
fire-ladders,  and  as  containing  a  small 
bell  or  two,  the  windows  were  blank, 
but  have  now  been  opened  and  glazed, 
agreeably  to  the  original  design,  the 
metal  sashes  having  been  preserved 
under  the  plaster. 

Under  each  of  the  porticos  have 
been  erected  a  projecting  lobby,  with 
three  pairs  of  folding-doors,  so  placed, 
as  to  prevent  the  current  of  wind  (from 
whatever  direction)  from  entering  the 
body  of  the  Church,  and  annoying  the 
congregation.  This  judicious  precau¬ 
tion  is  seldom  attended  to  in  places  of 
public  worship.  These  outer  lobbies 
are  met  by  similar  ones  in  the  interior, 
which  have  two  pair  of  folding-doors, 
covered  with  crimson  baize,  and  taste¬ 
fully  pannelled  with  brass  mouldings. 
From  the  ceiling  is  suspended  a  neat 
lamp,  lighting  both  the  outer  and  inner 
lobbies. 

In  order  to  give  additional  light  to 
the  body  of  the  Church,  part  of  the 
four  corner  windows  on  the  lower  tier 
(semi-circular  on  plane)  have  been 
opened  and  glazed  with  ground  glass. 
The  upper  tier  of  semicircular  windows 
has  been  re-glazed,  the  disagreeable 
casements  removed,  and  small  iron 
hoppers,  with  horizontal  flaps,  sub¬ 
stituted,  to  admit  a  proper  change  of 
air. 

At  the  east  end  the  parallelogram 
windows,  collateral  with  the  sefni- 
circular-headed  window,  have  been 
blocked  up  with  stone,  and  two  addr- 
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tional  semicircular-headed  windows 
have  been  introduced  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  chancel,  and  glazed 
with  ground  and  stained  glass.  The 
massy  key-stones,  with  their  accom¬ 
panying  skus,  and  the  pendent  guttaa 
at  the  base,  features  which  characterize 
the  other  windows  in  the  upper  tier, 
are,  however,  omitted  ;  thus  giving  a 
lighter  appearance  to  the  architecture 
of  this  end  of  the  Church. 

The  alterations,  additions,  and  im¬ 
provements  in  the 

Interior 

are  so  conspicuous,  that  many  parish¬ 
ioners  can  scarcely  recognize  their  ori¬ 
ginal  place  of  worship.  The  pews, which 
were  formerly  of  different  lengths  and 
widths,  have  been  entirely  taken  down  ; 
several  hundred  loads  of  rubbish, 
caused  by  the  fire  which  destroyed  the 
interior  of  the  Church  about  80  years 
ago,  removed  from  under  the  same,  to 
admit  a  free  circulation  of  air;  and 
four  double  rows  of  air-flues  built,  to 
heat  and  ventilate  the  Church.  New 
floor  and  joists  were  put  all  over  the 
ground  plan,  and  the  pews  refixed, 
leaving  a  spacious  nave,  and  the 
western  portion  of  the  aisles  for  free 
sittings.  All  the  projecting  scats  and 
bases  to  pilasters  are  cleared  away,  to 
widen  the  aisles. 

The  walls  are  coloured  with  light 
tea-green ;  the  pilasters  still  lighter, 
while  the  capitals  and  entablature 
are  stone-colour,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  frieze,  which  is  cut 
off  from  the  architrave,  by  being 
coloured  with  a  light  green  also.  The 
ground  of  pannels  of  the  beautiful 
ceiling  are  coloured  sky-blue;  as  is 
also  the  coffers  of  the  roses,  between 
the  modillions  of  the  cornice;  but 
the  ribs  which  divide  the  ceiling 
into  pannels,  and  the  large  flowering 
boss  in  the  centre  pannel,  are  stone- 
colour.  From  this  boss  (which  is 
superior  to  almost  any  other  of  the 
kind,  being  about  eighteen  feet  in 
diameter, and  pendent  from  the  ceiling 
about  five  feet  in  the  centre)  was  for¬ 
merly  suspended  a  brass  chandelier. 

There  is  now  no  entrance  to  the 
galleries  from  the  interior  of  the 
Church  ;  the  places  where  they  stood 
being  converted,  the  one  on  the  north¬ 
west  comer  to  the  christening-pew, 
and  the  other  on  the  opposite  angle 
into  free  sittings.  The  font,  removed 
from  a  pew  (the  site  of  which  is  now 


occupied  by  that  for  the  Church¬ 
wardens)  on  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  nave,  is  railed  in  from  the 
sponsors-pew. 

The  furnaces,  to  warm  the  Church, 
are  erected  in  the  cry  jit,  according  to 
Mr.  Silvester’s  plan,  and  communi¬ 
cated  by  hot  air-chambers  to  the  flues 
before-mentioned,  passing  through  neat 
iron  ornamented  gratings  in  the  skirt¬ 
ing  round  the  pewing,  and  thereby 
distributing  the  neat  regularly  all  over 
the  Church.  The  two  large  cast-iron 
gratings,  placed  in  the  floor  at  the 
west  end,  convey  the  air  to  the  fur¬ 
naces,  which,  when  heated,  is  re¬ 
turned  again  through  the  flues  into  the 
Church. 

The  moveable  free  seats  in  the  Nave 
are  very  commodious,  each  of  which 
will  contain  about  five  persons.  The 
present  arrangement  of  the  pews,  as 
far  as  the  reading-desk,  is  the  same  as 
before,  but  from  the  reading-desk  to  the 
east  end  they  are  so  arranged,  that  the 
congregation  sit  facing  the  nave.  The 
pulpit  and  reading-desk,  &c.  have  been 
cleaned  and  removed  about  four  feet 
nearer  the  altar:  the  heavy  sounding- 
board,  which  was  supported  by  a 
Corinthian  column,  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  door  of  the  pulpit 
altered  so  as  to  open  strait  with  the 
staircase,  the  balusters  of  which  have 
-  been  bronzed. 

The  Vestry-room  is  situated  at  the 
west-end  of  the  Church.  In  it  has 
been  erected  a  large  closet,  with  iron 
doors;  and  the  prison-looking  window's 
have  been  substituted  by  new  ones 
with  hopper  heads, corresponding  with 
those  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Church. 
An  additional  door-way  has  been  also 
made  to  this  room,  corresponding  with 
the  old  one. 

The  glass  screen,  together  with  the 
ews  at  the  west  end  of  the  Aisles ,  have 
e£n  removed,  and  their  places  sup¬ 
plied  by  about  twenty  free  seats,  which 
are  distinguished  from  the  pews  in  the 
nave  by  a  range  of  cast-iron  bronzed 
honeysuckle  ornaments.  These  are 
continued  also  upon  the  backs  of  the 
Hector’s  and  Church  wardens’  pews, 
making  a  very  complete  finish  at  the 
west  end  ;  and  which,  had  they  been 
continued  along  the  whole  of  the  wain¬ 
scot,  partitioning  the  aisles  from  the 
nave,  would  have  tended  greatly  to  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  of  the  Nave. 

The  alterations  in  the  Chancel,  or 
Sacrarium ,  are  very  conspicuous.  Tha 
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two  parallelogram  windows  on  eacli 
side  of  the  painted  window,  have  been 
blocked  up,  and  a  new  semicircular¬ 
headed  window,  with  handsome  archi¬ 
traves,  ornamented  with  roses,  intro¬ 
duced  on  each  return  wall.  To  fur¬ 
nish  room  for  these  windows,  two  beau¬ 
tiful  mural  monuments  were  removed 
to  the  galleries.  The  centre  window 
represents  Our  Saviour  bearing  the 
Cross,  supported  on  his  right  by  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  and  on  his  left 
by  St.  Paul.  It  was  presented  to  the 
parish  by  T.  Green,  esq.  of  Millbank- 
row.  The  upper  compartment  has 
been  replaced  by  dark  clouds,  with 
the  descending  dove,  surrounded  by 
glory.  The  Saints  have  received  new 
canopies  and  pedestals,  and  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  have  been  added  a  range  of 
steps  in  brown  glass.  The  beautiful 
architrave  of  this  window  is  copied 
from  one  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  at  Rome.  Its  faces  are 
variously  and  chastely  ornamented; 
the  first,  with  mullets;  the  second, 
with  rich  honeysuckle  ornaments  ;  and 
the  outermost,  with  the  egg  and 
anchor,  or  Ionic  ornament.  Around 
the  semicircular  head,  is  a  range 
of  cherubin,  cast  from  the  beau¬ 
tifully  sculptured  ones  on  a  mo¬ 
nument  in  the  neighbouring  parish 
church  of  St.  Margaret.  The  pedi¬ 
ment  of  the  altar-screen,  which  blocked 
up  part  of  the  window,  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  a  more  modern  gilt  carved 
ornament  substituted.  This  resem¬ 
bles  a  small  pediment,  open  at  the 
apex;  the  angles  are  finished  by  scroll¬ 
work.  The  tympanum  is  adorned  with 
a  rich  honeysuckle  moulding.  The 
whole  of  this  altar-piece,  including 
the  antse,  is  now  painted  and  grained, 
to  imitate  black,  statuary,  sienna,  and 
different  descriptions  of  marble.  The 
Decalogue  and  Creed  are  in  gold,  on 
imitation  black-vein-marble  pannels, 
surrounded  by  gilt  mouldings.  The 
modillions  and  roses  in  the  cornice  of 
this  recess  are  gilt,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling  has  been  placed  a  gilt 
representation  of  Glory,  and  clouds, 
in  relief. 

The  Galleries,  which  formerly  con¬ 
sisted  of  thirty-five  pews,  have  now 
eighty,  an  addition  accomplished  by 
extending  the  same  to  the  east  wall 
(they  having  previously  ended  opposite 
the  pulpit),  and  making  four  rows  of 
pews,  instead  of  two  and  three.  The 
seats  for  the  charity  children  have  been 


extended  over  the  part  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  entrances  from  the  old  stair¬ 
cases,  increasing  the  accommodation 
considerably  ;  and  the  organ-loft  is  made 
more  compact.  The  old  clock,  placed 
in  front  of  the  organ-loft,  w’as  re¬ 
moved,  and  a  new  one  placed  in  a 
centre  pannel,  tastefully  surrounded  by 
carved  mouldings,  in  front  of  the  west¬ 
ern  gallery.  To  the  blank  windows 
on  the  east  end  of  the  gallery  walls, 
were  removed  the  mural  monuments 
from  each  side  of  the  chancel ;  and 
the  corresponding  blanks  at  the  west 
end  have  been  broken  into,  to  make 
entrances  from  the  towers. 

These  alterations  having  been  com¬ 
pleted,  the  Church  was  opened  De¬ 
cember  18,  with  a  sermon  preached  by 
the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster,  in  support  of  the  fund  for 
re-building  the  Westminster  Hospital. 
A  sum,  amounting  to  about  forty-five 
pounds,  was  collected  after  the  sermon. 

The  renovation  of  our  Collegiate 
Church  proceeds  slowly;  but  the  re¬ 
pairs  are  executed  with  such  taste,  as 
sufficiently  compensates  for  the  delay, 
and  which  must  silence  every  objection. 
One  buttress  on  the  west-side  of  the 
north  transept,  is  completely  finished. 

On  the  site  of  the  Westminster 
Market,  a  Mews  is  being  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  Peers  and  Com¬ 
moners  during  the  Session  of  Par¬ 
liament.  It  is  well  known,  that  Lord 
Colchester,  while  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  greatly  improved  that 
part  of  the  City  of  Westminster  lying 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  by  removing  the  handsome 
market  and  streets  adjacent,  &c.,  and 
thus  forming  an  opening,  whereby  a 
fine  north-west  view  of  this  archi¬ 
tectural  remain  was  obtained.  This 
spot  of  ground  subsequently  served  as 
a  nursery,  for  upwards  of  200  trees : 
these  have  now  been  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  the  ground  excavated  for  the 
foundation  of  the  intended  Mews. 
When  Lord  Colchester  projected  this 
improvement,  he  could  not  have  anti¬ 
cipated  such  a  misapplication  of  the 
spot ;  nor,  can  I  believe,  that  any  pian 
of  taste  will  approve  of  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  this  beautiful  view  of  the 
Abbey,  by  stabling;  but  what  will  be 
its  architectural  features,  I  know  not. 

Prospectuses  have  been  issued  for 
the  erection  of  a  handsome  cast-irort 
Bridge,  of  seven  arches,  over  the 
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Thames,  from  the  Horseferry,  West¬ 
minster,  to  Church-street,  Lambeth. 
In  these  prospectuses,  the  projectors 
advance  numerous  plausible  reasons 
for  its  erection ;  but  upon  reference  to 
their  plan,  the  distance  saved  is  found 
to  he  too  trifling  to  compensate  for  the 
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additional  expence ;  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tance  being  five  furlongs,  and  that 
taken  in  a  line  of  road  seldom  or  ever 
used.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  bridge 
will  be  erected,  as  it  must  tend  greatly 
to  improve  the  south  part  of  the  City  of 
Westminster. 


Improvements  in  Liverpool. 


Mr.  Duran,  Liverpool,  Jan.  1. 
^TPHE  improvements  carrying  on  in 
A  this  town,  under  the  directions 
of  our  spirited  Corporation,  are  en¬ 
tirely  destroying  every  vestige  of  other 
days.  Public  edifices,  balls,  and  more 
humble  domestic  habitations,  vanish, 
and  whole  streets  are  transformed  as 
if  by  magic.  The  absentee  of  a  few 
years  looks  in  vain  for  the  place  of  his 
former  residence  ;  for  instance,  about 
15  years  ago  l  was  accosted  by  a  sea¬ 
man  who  inquired  for  Frog-lane,  to 
which  I  replied,  there  was  no  such 
place  in  town,  as  I  was  ignorant  then 
that  the  street  we  stood  in  formerly 
bore  that  name,  owing  to  the  change 
it  had  undergone.  He  himself  could 
not  recognize  it;  for  when  he  last  be¬ 
held  it,  it  was  literally  a  lane,  with 
hedges  on  each  side,  and  stepping- 
stones  to  render  it  passable  across  the 
quagmire,  which  it  then  literally  was. 
There  were  three  bridges  (as  appears 
by  an  antient  MS.  in  my  possession), 
one  of  which  had  been  broken  down 
in  the  year  at  which  period  a 

law-suit  was  pending  between  the 
parties  :  John  Tatlocke,  plaintiff,  as 
trustee  for  Caryl  Lord  Molyneux,  at 


that  time  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  Edward  Marsh  and  James  Whit¬ 
field,  defendants. 

This  lane  is  now  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  thoroughfares  in  the  heart  of  the 
town  ;  where  the  hedgerows  reared 
their  heads,  interspersed  with  a  few 
cottages,  shops  of  every  description  oc¬ 
cupy  their  site. 

The  ancient  halls,  &: c.  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity  and  gentry,  who  resided  here  irt 
the  sixteenth  centurv,  are  levelled 
with  the  dust.  The  Tower,  which 
stood  at  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  town, 
was  occupied  by  the  noble  family  of 
Stauley.  The  Castle  at  the  S.  W.  an¬ 
gle,  by  that  of  Molyneux  Earls  of  Sef- 
ton.  Moore  Hall,  to  the  North  of  the 
Tower,  was  the  residence  of  the  family 
of  Moore,  which  gave  name  to  the 
present  Old  Hall  Street.  At  the  East¬ 
ern  extremity  of  the  town  stood  Cross 
Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Crosses,  now 
Cross  Hall  Street.  A  short  distance 
North  of  the  Castle,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  King’s  Arms,  Castle  Street, 
was  New  Hall,  belonging  to  the  May- 
hulls  of  Mayhull.  The  last  remaining 
specimen  of  the  post  and  petrel  style  of 
building  in  town  tvas  taken  down  last 
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ear;  it  was  occupied  at  the  above  rera 
y  the  Tarleton  family,  and  was  called 
tne  Church-style  House,  being  situated 
at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  church-yard 
of  St  Nicholas.  At  the  time  of  the 
demolition  of  this  edifice,  the  last  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  Elizabethan  style  of 
stone,  with  low  mu! honed  windows, 
&c.  (see  the  Vignette,  in  p.  22)  was 
also  destroyed. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  these 
ancient  edifices,  and  of  the  families 
who  occupied  them,  may  probably 
hereafter  line!  a  place  in  your  work. 

Yours,  &c.  W.  J.  Roberts. 


Remarks  on  the  Introductory  Disserta¬ 
tion  prefixed  to  Dow’s  History  of 
Hindostan  *, 

N  examining  the  progress  of  society, 
it  will  be  found,  that  as  mild  and 
fertile  districts  are  more  favourable  to 
civilization,  and  unproductive  ones  to 
enterprize  ;  so  the  original  settlers 
in  India  made  rapid  advances  in  the 
one,  while  they  lost  every  inducement 
to  the  other.  The  political  history  of 
that  country  affords,  in  consequence,  a 
long  series  of  successful  invasions,  op¬ 
posed  by  the  rulers  alone,  without  that 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
which  an  eminent  orator  terms  ‘  the 
cheap  defence  of  nations.’  Owing, 
also,  to  the  facility  with  which  tradi¬ 
tions  are  preserved  and  multiplied 
among  a  stationary  population,  the  In¬ 
dian  chronology  remounts  to  an  extra¬ 
vagant  antiquity;  nor  is  the  determin¬ 
ing  of  its  coincidences  with  European 
records  a  satisfactory  task,  as  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  monarchs  is  often  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  new  dynasty,  or  a  reign  of 
exaggerated  length.  “  The  only  light 
(observes  Dow)  to  conduct  us  through 
the  obscure  paths  of  their  antiquities, 
we  derive  from  an  historical  poem, 
founded  on  real  facts,  translated  into 
the  Persian  language  in  the  reign  of 
Mahommed  Akban,  who  died  in  the 
l()05th  year  of  the  Christian  aera.” 
From  the  Persian  Homer,  Firdusi,  the 
identity  of  persons  may  often  be  in¬ 
ferred,  and  thus  we  shall  be  enabled 
slightly  to  connect  the  revolutions  of 
India  with  the  transactions  of  the  West. 

In  the  cera  of  fable,  and  the  earliest 
period  of  history,  we  find  four  real  or 
pretended  invaders  of  India  ;  Bacchus, 

*  The  History  of  Hindostan,  translated 
from  the  Persian,  by  Alexander  Dow,  Esq. 
lu  3  vols,  8vo.  1792. 


Hercules,  Sesostris,  and  Semiramis, 
whose  exploits  are  not  only  doubtful, 
but  whose  names  are  suspected  to  be 
merely  mythological  titles.  It  appears, 
that  Hindostan  was  at  an  early  period 
divided  into  three  great  monarchies, 
situate  on  the  Indus,  on  the  Ganges,  and 
in  the  Peninsula,  of  which  the  second 
may  be  considered  paramount-^.  Their 
history,  however,  presents  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  western  neighbours, 
till  the  dissolution  of  the  first  Assyrian 
empire,  an  event  attended  with  im¬ 
portant  cosequences  to  central  Asia, 
and  discernible  in  the  fortunes  of  every 
nation  from  Palestine  to  Bengal. 

The  monarch,  whom  later  accounts 
term  Sardanapalus,  is  called  Zohak  in 
the  traditions  of  the  East.  His  cruel¬ 
ties  having  exasperated  the  people,  a 
revolution  was  effected  by  Fereedoon, 
who  took  the  tyrant  prisoner,  and  as¬ 
cended  the  vacant  throne.  A  pretext 
for  anticipating  hostilities  on  the  In¬ 
dian  frontier,  was  afforded  by  a  fugi¬ 
tive,  nephew  to  the  reigning  Maha¬ 
rajah,  or  great  prince,  for  whom  he 
embarked  in  a  tedious  war.  At  its 
conclusion,  he  compelled  the  monarch 
to  cede  a  portion  of  his  dominions  to 
his  nephew,  and  acknowledge  himself 
tributary  to  the  Persian  crown.  By 
subsequent  menaces  he  extorted  the 
surrender  of  the  provinces  situate  on 
the  Indus,  a  territory  which  varied  its 
boundaries  with  the  fortunes  of  its  re¬ 
spective  masters,  and  which  appears  to 
have  extended  at  one  time  to  Sirhind, 
or  “  the  borders  of  Hisyd,’’  in  the  mo¬ 
dern  division  of  Delhi. 

The  recovery  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Medes  under  Arbaces,  corresponds  with 
the  Caianian  dynasty  of  Persia.  Under 
Cobad,  the  sixth  of  this  line,  and  the 
Deioces  of  Herodotus,  Rustem,  the 
Hercules  of  Iran,  having  triumphed 
over  the  Asiatic  Tartars,  invested  Ben¬ 
gal,  which  had  eluded  its  subserviency 
during  an  invasion  from  the  North. 
Having  subdued  the  whole  empire,  he 
raised  to  the  throne  a  new  family,  who 
removed  the  capital,  from  motives  of 
vanity  or  policy,  from  Oude  to  Canoge. 
Among  the  natives,  those  princes  are 
denominated  Surajas,  or  Children  of 
the  Moon. 

After  a  succession  of  several  princes, 
of  different  families,  the  diadem  was 


F  Maurice,  Hist,  of  Hindostan,  vol.  iii. 
The  first  chiefly  appears  in  the  following 
discussion. 
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usurped  by  Keidar,  a  Brahmin,  who 
paid  the  customary  tribute  to  Persia, 
but  was  dispossessed  by  Shangal* * * §,  a 
native  of  Canoge.  His  Persian,  co¬ 
temporary  was  Coos  (the  Cyaxares  of 
Herodotus-fi),  whose  dominions  had 
been  recently  overrun  by  AfrasiabJ, 
the  Scythian.  This  circumstance  seems 
to  have  encouraged  a  revolt  on  the 
art  of  Shangal,  who  withheld  the  tri- 
ute,  rejected  the  Ambassador,  and 
repulsed  the  army  of  Afrasiab,  on  the 
confines  of  Bengal.  The  Tartar  was 
then  on  the  borders  of  China,  but 
took  the  command  in  person,  defeated 
Shangal,  and  compelled  him  to  take 
refuge  among  the  mountains  of  Turat ; 
whence,  after  beholding  the  ravages 
of  his  territory,  “  he  came,  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  suppliant,  to  the  Persian 
camp,  with  a  sword  and  a  coffin 
carried  before  him,  to  signify  that  his 
life  was  in  the  disposal  of  the  king,” 
who  carried  him  away  prisoner,  leaving 
his  son  Rohata  upon  the  throne.  This 

{jrince  avoided  disputes  with  Persia, 
ry  punctually  remitting  the  tribute, 
which,  with  the  support  afforded  to 
his  father,  consumed  a  third  of  the  re¬ 
venue.  Ilis  son  dying  without  issue, 
the  race  became  extinct;  and  during 
that  period  we  hear  of  no  transactions 
with  Persia,  but  the  support  afiorded 
by  a  Shangal  to  the  Tartars  against 
Cosru,  or  Cyrus,  wTho  is  vaguely  said 
by  Xenophon  to  have  made  the  Indus 
his  eastern  boundary  §. 

The  sceptre  was  then  assumed  by  a 
chief  of  the  Raja-poot  tribe,  under  the 
title  of  Maha-rajah.  “  The  first  act 
of  his  reign  was  the  reduction  of  Guzc- 
rat,  where  some  disturbances  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor, 
lie  built  a  port  in  that  country,  where 
he  constructed  vessels,  and  carried  on 
commerce  with  all  the  states  of  Asia. 
This  spirit  of  enter  prize  appears  to 
have  excited  the  emulation  of  his  con¬ 
temporary,  Darius  Hystaspes,  who 
sent  a  fleet  down  the  Indus,  under  the 
command  of  Scylax,  a  Greek  of  Cary- 
andra,  professedly  for  purposes  of  dis¬ 
covery  }  but,  according  to  Herodotus, 
he  extended  his  dominions  by  con- 

*  Or  King  of  Sangala ,  Wilford,  As.  Res. 
v.  283. 

•f  This  arrangement  will  hardly  agree 
with  the  invasion  ;in  Herodotus,  but  wo  pre¬ 
fer  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who 
omits  Phraortes  and  Astyages. 

.  X  A  general  name  for  the  Asiatic  Tartar. 

§  Cyrop.  viii. 


of Jan. 

quest*.  An  assessment  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  made  in  his  rcigu,  rates  the  In¬ 
dian  provinces  at  six  hundred  talents 
of  goldf. 

Ilis  son,  Isfendian,  the  Xerxes  of 
Europeans,  is  said  in  general  terms  to 
have  conquered  India];.  Indian  troops 
accompanied  him  in  his  western  ex¬ 
pedition,  who  are  particularized  as 
having  dresses  of  cotton,  and  hews  of 
bamboo,  its  disastrous  results  maybe 
traced  in  the  revolutions  of  the  border. 
Kedaraja,  nephew  by  a  sister  to  the 
former  monarch,  reduced  the  pro¬ 
vinces  on  the  Indus,  apparently  desti¬ 
tute  of  garrisons,  of  which  he  was  in 
turn  deprived  by  the  mountaineers  of 
Candahar.  The  thrpne  was  usurped 
by  Iei-chund,  his  general,  who  paid 
tribute  to  Bemiti  and  Durab§,  the  co¬ 
te  tnporary  kings  of  Persia. 

The  son  of  Iei-chund  was  dispos¬ 
sessed  by  Delu,  his  uncle,  who  founded 
the  city  of  Delhi.  lie  was  dethroned 
by  Puar  or  Porus,  whose  son,  of  the 
same  name,  was  defeated  at  Sirhind 
by  Alexander  the  Great;  and  the  Ra¬ 
jahs  of  the  Deccan  submitted  to  the 
conqueror. 

Cotemporary  with  Puar,  was  Nauda, 
king  of  Magadhar,  or  the  Gangeflc 
provinces,  who  being  murdered  by  a 
minister,  his  eight  sons  shared  the 
power  among  themselves,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  Chandia-gupta,  their  half- 
brother.  Spurning  a  pension,  he 
quitted  the  court  for  Alexandefs  camp; 
but,  having  offended  that  monarch  by 
his  freedom,  he  fled  from  his  presence, 
and  returned  home,  where  he  seated 
himself  on  the  throne  by  the  murder 
of  his  brothers.  He  drove  the  Greeks 
beyond  the  Indus,  and  fixed  the  seat 
of  his  empire  at  Palibothra,  a  central 
situation,  which  appears  to  have  com¬ 
manded  the  whole  territory  between 
the  two  rivers.  Seleucus,  to  whom 
India  was  assessed  by  the  partition  of 

*  Maraja,  says  Dow,  is  said  to  have  been 
cotemporary  with  Gustasp,  the  father  of 
Darius. 

"f  Major  Rennell,  however,  proposes  to 
read  360.  Herod,  iii.  04. 

X  Malcolm’s  Hist,  of  Persia,  c.  iv. 

§  Darab  is  probably  Darius  Nothus,  and 
Bemin,  Artaxerxes  I.  That  the  Persian  as¬ 
cendancy  was  regained,  appears  from  the 
expression  used  by  the  author  of  Esther , 

who  says  that  Ahasuerus  reigned  from  VIM 
to  Ethiopia  :  by  this  word  is  apparently  de¬ 
nominated  Sirhind,  which  country  was  for¬ 
merly  called  Hud.  Wilford.  As.  Res,  ix.  . 
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Alexander’s  dominions,  invaded  it, 
but,  being  pressed  by  Antigonus,  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace,  which  was  cemented 
by  a  matrimonial  alliance.  Chaudra- 
gupta  is  said  to  have  maintained  a 
body  of  Greeks  (Iavarms)  in  his  ser¬ 
vice,  and  to  have  reigned  24  years*. 
His  son  and  successor  is  called  Vari- 
sava  by  the  Indians,  and  Allitrochates 
by  the  Greeks.  An  embassy  from 
Syria  is  the  only  important  event  in 
his  reign. 

His  son,  Shivaca-Sdna,  is  probably 
the  Sophagesimus,  with  whom  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  concluded  a  treaty. 
His  pacific  character  is  implied  in  his 
name,  which  denotes  “  he  whose  armies 
are  merciful,  do  not  ravage  or  plunder 
the  country  f;r  and  he  was  early  de¬ 
throned  by  Iona,  who  claimed  descent 
from  the  family  of  Puar,  and  whose 
beneficent  reign  in  some  measure  jus¬ 
tified  his  forcible  accession.  It  was, 
however,  disturbed  by  the  Bactrian 
Greeks,  who  carried  their  victorious 
arms  farther  than  Alexander.  Of 
these,  Demetrius,  son  of  Euthydemus, 
established  himself  on  the  throne ;  but 
his  cruelties  rendered  him  odious,  and 
after  being  dethroned  by  some  insurgent 
Rajahs,  he  disappears  from  history. 
Among  the  Indians,  he  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Callian-chund  t. 

The  dates  which  Dow  has  inter¬ 
spersed  with  his  dissertation,  are  not 
such  as  to  detain  an  inquisitive  reader. 
One  specimen  may  suffice :  ignorant 
or  careless  of  the  great  Assyrian  revo¬ 
lution,  he  places  I'ereedoon  nearly  two 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
ajra.  The  following  sketch  is  probably 
equally  open  to  censure;  but,  if  it 
should  chance  to  guide  any  student  to 
the  truth,  we  shall  receive  conviction 
cheerfully. 

B  c. 

Revolt  of  Assyria,  and  accession  of 
Fereedoon,  who  reduces  Western 

India . 750 

India  recovered  by  Rustem  -  700 

Invasion  of  Afrasiale,  or  the  Asia¬ 
tic  Tartar ,  cir.  -----  b30 

Upper  Asia  reduced  by  Cyrus,  or 
Cosru  -  --  --  --  --  542 


*  YVilford,  As.  Res.  ix.  Chaudra-gupta 
is  the  Sandracottus  of  the  Greeks.  The 
situation  of  Palibothia  is  contested;  Sir  W. 
Jones,  Renncll,  nnd  Gillies,  place  it  at 
Patna;  Robertson,  at  Alhallabad  ;  YVilford, 
at  Raja-maliall. 

f  YVilford,  As.  Res.  v.  286. 

X  Maurice,  Indian  Antiquities,  i.  39. 
Gent.  Mag.  January ,  1826'. 
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B.C. 

Commercial  entefprizes  of  Ma- 
raja,  cir.  -------  5 Of) 

India  recovered  from  Xerxes,  cir.  47b 
Again  reduced  -  -  -  -  -  40‘4 

Accession  of  Darab  or  Darius 


Nothus,  to  the  throne  of  Persia  423 
Accession  of  Puar  I.  cir.  -  -  383 

Puar  II.  (Porus)  defeated  by  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  -  327 

Accession  of  Chaudra-gupta,  or 
Sandracottus  -----  316 

Invasion  of  Seleucus  -  -  -  302 

Death  of  Chaudra-gupta,  and  ac¬ 
cession  of  Varisara  -  -  -  -  202 

Revolt  of  Ractria  from  the  Seleu- 
cidee  -  --  --  --  -  250 

Alliance  of  Antiochus  the  Great 
and  Shivaca-Sdna  -  -  -  -  204 

Dethronement  of  Callian-chund, 
cir.  -  --  --  --  -  130 


Of  the  few  remaining  events  which 
connect  India  with  the  West,  there  is 
no  occasion  to  take  any  notice:  they 
have  been  collected  by  Cuvier,  in  his 
History  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and 
consist  only  of  a  few  embassies.  We 
here  close  our  humble  tentamen,  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  super¬ 
seded.  To  use  the  words  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  Celtic  antiquary,  “  we  can  see 
but  indifferently  here,  and  therefore 
may  have  erred  :  may  others  prove 
more  fortuuate  *  !’’ 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  12. 

COULD  hardly  have  expected  to 
find  the  communication  of  the  Ge¬ 
nealogist  in  your  October  Number, 
claimed  by  a  person  upon  whose  deli¬ 
berate  declaration,  that  “  it  is  quite 
impossible':  any  Review  can  be  honest 
which  is  anonymous f,”  the  printer’s 
ink  is  scarcely  dry.  My  present  busi¬ 
ness,  however,  is  not  to  expose  Sir 
S.  E.  Brydges’s  inconsistencies,  but  to 
defend  myself  from  his  heavy  charges. 

He  may,  perhaps,  consider  the  mere 
assertion  that  Sir  John  Brownlow  of 
Belton  was  descended  from  William 
Brownlow  of  Humby,  and  Margaret 
Brydges,  when  signed  by  his  name ,  is 
sufficient  to  convince  your  readers,  and 
overwhelm  me;  but  I  own  1  should 
have  been  more  satisfied  if  he  had 
stated  the  particulars  of  that  descent, 
and  referred  to  some  proofs  in  support 
of  it.  My  defence  is,  that  the  plain 


*  Cambrian  Biography,  art.  Arthur, 
f  Brydges’s  Note-book,  p.  12. 
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Pedigree  of  the  Brownlow  Family. 


[Jan. 


and  simple  tale  which  is  to  p 

E.  11 


nut  me 

down,  the  tale  which  Sir  S.  E.  Brydges 
never  yet  met  any  one  conversant  with 
the  descents  of  our  nobility,  not  fami¬ 
liar  with, — that  tale  which  is  to  put 
my  confidence  to  shame,  and  triumph 
over  my  defiance,  wants  one  very  es¬ 
sential  quality — truth.  I  was  per¬ 
fectly  well  aware  that  William  Brown- 
low  (not  of  Humby  but)  of  Snarcsford 
in  Lincolnshire,  married  Margaret  the 
daughter  and  coheir  of  George,  sixth 
Lord  Chandos ;  but  I  also  knew  that 
William  to  have  been  the  uncle,  not 


the  ancestor  of  Sir  John  Brownlow, 
father  of  the  Ladies  A ncaster,  Exeter, 
and  Guilford  ;  and  that  the  present  re¬ 
presentative  of  that  William  Brown- 
low  and  of  Margaret  Brydges  also  (if 
her  issue  by  her  2d  husband  Sir  Thos. 
Skip  with  be,  as  I  believe  it  is,  extinct) 
is  Miss  Doughty*.  The  genuine  Pe¬ 
digree  of  the  Brownlow’  family  is  sub¬ 
joined,  and  not  having  the  vanity  to 
think  that  any  name  1  might  sign 
wrould  of  itself  support  my  assertions, 
1  shall  take  care  to  give  dates  and 
proofs  at  every  step. 


Richard  Brownlow,  Chief  Pro- 
thonotary  of  the  Common 
Pleas.  V.  L.  — i— 


Grey  Brydges,  Lord-pAnne,  eldest  daughter  and 


Chandos,  died  10th 
Aug.  1621. 


Sir  John  Brownlow  of 
Belton,  co.  Line.  Bart, 
created  26  July,  164  1 , 
died  24  Nov.  167.9, 
aged  89  ;  buried  at 
Belton,  s.  p.  L.  N. 
M.  I.  Will  proved  28 
June  1680. 


Sir  William  Brownlow: 
of  Humby,  co. Lincoln ; 
created  a  Baronet  27 
July,  1641  ;  70  years 
old  1666.  V.  L.  Died 
l667  or8.  Will  prov¬ 
ed  16  June,  1668. 


co-heiress  of  Ferdinando 
Earl  of  Derby. 


:Susanna, 
daughter 
of  Henry 
Monta¬ 
gue  Earl 
of  Man¬ 
chester. 


:EIiz. 

George  Brydges, : 

dau.  & 

Lord  Chandos, 

coh.  of 

one  year  and  one 

Wil¬ 

day  old  at  his  fa¬ 

liam 

ther’s  death  ;  ma. 

Dun- 

atTotteridge,  co. 

combe. 

Herts,  14  Dec. 

V.  L. 

1637. 

Sir  Riehard^pEliza-  Eliza-  =^=William Brownlow, 2d  sou: 
Brownlow,  beth,  d.  beth,d.  1666.  V.  L.  L.  N.  was  of 

of  Humby,  of  John  of  Sir  Snaresford,co.  Line. :  ap- 

Bart.  son  Freake.  Eras-  pointed  executor  to  the 

and  heir.  V.  L.  mus  will  of  his  uncle  Sir  John, 

V.  L.  Died  M.I.ad-  de  la  but  died  before  him  intes- 

3  July,  minis-  Foun-  tate ;  and  administration 

1668,  aged  tratrix  taine,  was  granted  Apr.  1 675,  to 

40.  M.  I.  of  her  1666.  “  the  hon’ble  Lady  Mar- 

Born  1628.  hush.  V.  L.  garetBrownlow, liiswid.” 


, - 

:Margaret,d.&coh.: 

of  Geo.  Brydges 
Lord  Chandos.  2d 
wife;  mar.set.with 
W.B.dated27Apr. 

1 674,  &  recited  in 
a  deed  to  which  she 
&  her  2d  husband 
Sir  Thomas  Skip- 
with,  1 690.  L.  N. 


i - ; - 1  r' 

Sir  John  Brownlow  of-r-Alice,  dau.  SirWilliam  Elizabeth,  only 
Belton  and  Humby,  |  of  Richard  Brownlow,  child  and  heiress 
Bt.  son  and  heir,  born 


about  1660,  died  at 
Bath,  16  July,  1697, 
aged  38  ;  buried  at 
Belton.  M.  I.  Will 
proved  2  Sept.  1797. 

r 


T 


Sherard  of  Tart,  suc- 
Lope-  ceeded  his 

thorpe,  co.  brother. 
Leic.  Esq.  Died  1698. 
M.  I.  =j= 

 I 


of  William  B. 
by  Margaret 
Brydges,  mar. 
Philip  Doughty 
of  Westminster, 
Esq. 


r - 

Sir  George 
Brydges 
Skipwith, 
Bart,  only 
son,  died 
1756,  s.  p. 


-Sir  Thos. 
Skipwith, 
of  M  ether- 

r 

ingham, 
co.  Line. 
Bt.  Died 
at  Bath, 
1710. 

L.  N. 


Lucy,  died 
unmar¬ 
ried, 

1763. 


Jane  Duchess  Alice  l^ady  ElizabethCoun- 
of  Ancaster  Guildford.  tess  of  Exeter. 

The  above  Pedigree  has  been  com¬ 
piled  from  the  original  Visitation  of 
Lincolnshire,  in  lO’C(i;  from  the  pe¬ 
digrees  of  Brownlow,  Skipwith,  and 
Sherard,  in  a  MS  collection  of  pedi¬ 
grees  of  Baronets  collected  by  Peter 
Le  Neve,  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  who 
refers  to  the  deed  of  lfiQO  between 
Margaret  Brydges  and  her  2d  husband 
Sir  Thomas  Skipwith,  in  both  the 


— -1 - 1 

SirJohnBrownlow, created  Aune,  mar.  Sir 
Visc.Tyrconnel ;  died  s.p.  Richard  Cust. 

Brownlow  and  Skipwith  pedigrees,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  his  having  himself  seen  if  ; 
and  who  says  in  the  Skipwith  pedi¬ 
gree,  “  this  account  I  had  from  old  Sir 
Thomas  S.  himself;” — from  Monu¬ 
mental  Inscriptions  of  the  Brownlows 
in  Belton  Church,  printed  in  Tumor’s 
History  of  Grant Jiumt  and  from  the 
several  wills  referred  to  in  it. 


*  William  Brownlow  had  by  Margaret  Brydges  an  only  daughter  Riid  heir,  Elizabeth, 
who  married  Philip  Doughty,  of  Westminster,  esq.  and  whose  greut  grand-daughter  and 
heir  the  present  Miss  Doughty  is. 


ISLZ6.] 

The  Visitation,  Lc  Neve’s  Pedi¬ 
grees,  and  the  Monumental  Inscrip¬ 
tions  are  cited  in  proof  of  the  several 
facts  they  establish,  by  the  capital  let¬ 
ters  V.  L.  (Visitation  of  Lincoln), 
L.  N.  (Le  Neve),  and  M.  I.  (Mou. 
Inscr.) 

Further,  Mr.  Urban,  I  assert,  and 
with  entire  confidence  of  being  able 
satisfactorily  to  prove,  that  Sir  S.  E. 
Brydges’  statement  of  the  Brownlovv 
descent  is  not  only  erroneous  but  im¬ 
possible;  and  that  if  he  had  not  been 
quite  as  careless  as  he  charges  me 
with  being,  he  ought  to  have  known 
its  impossibility.  My  proof  wiU.be 
taken  from  no  recondite  MSS.  but 
two  printed  books  only.  One  of  them 
edited  by  Sir  S.  E.  Brydges  him¬ 
self;  the  other  a  work  completely 
within  his  reach,  and  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  so  cele¬ 
brated  an  Antiquary  and  Topographer 
can  have  avoided  reading,  particularly 
if  he  felt  any  interest  respecting  the 
Brownlovv  family, — Tumor’s  History 
of  Grantham,  which  includes  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  parish  of  Belton,  where 
that  family  was  seated,  and  a  pedigree 
of  the  family  itself. 

In  Sir  S.  E.  Brydges'sedition  of  Col¬ 
lins’s  Peerage,  it  is  stated  that  George 
Lord  Chandos  was  one  year  and  one 
day  old  on  the  10th  of  August,  1(321 
(vol.  VI.  pp.  724,  725),  and  that  he 
married  Susanna,  daughter  of  Ilenrv 
Montagu,  Earl  of  Manchester,  I4tfi 
Dec.  Ki37  (vol •  11.  p.  57). 

From  Monumental  Inscriptions, 
mblished  in  Tumor’s  Grantham,  I 
earn  that  Sir  John  Brownlow  (father 
of  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster,  & c.)  died 
l()  July,  1(197,  in  the  38th  year  of  his 
age,  and  that  consequently  he  was  born 
m  1(j5Q  or  1  GOO ;  and  that  Sir  John’s 
father,  Sir  Richard  Brownlovv,  died 
3d  July,  1668,  aged  40  years,  and  was 
consequently  born  in  l()2S.  Sir  S.  E. 
Brydges  having  avoided  all  particulars 
of  the  descent  of  Brownlow  between 
William  and  Sir  John,  and  merely 
said,  “  from  whom  descended,”  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  grapple  with  his  ge¬ 
neral  assertion;  hut  I  will  take  his 
words  in  the  narrowest  sense  in  which 
they  can  be  construed,  viz.  that  Sir 
John  was  grandson,  and  Sir  Richard 
son  of  \\  illiam  Brownlovv  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Brydges.  Now  it  is  shewn 
above  that  Lord  Chandos,  Margaret’s 
father,  was  born  in  lf)20,  and  married 
in  1637,  and  that  Sir  Richard  Brown- 
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low,  who,  according  to  Sir  S.  E. 
Brydges’ 5  account,  must  have  been  his 
grandson,  was  born, in  lf)28,  viz.  when 
his  maternal  grandfather  was  just  8 
years  old,  and  9  years  before  his  said 
maternal  grandfather  was  married.  Sir 
S.  E.  Brydges  may  perhaps  say  he  had 
forgotten  or  did  not  advert  to  these 
dates;  but  I  venture  to  tell  him  that  a 
Genealogist  must  assiduously  ascer¬ 
tain  and  compare  dates*  unless  he 
wishes  his  name  in  reality  to  be  an  in¬ 
dex  of  incapacity  and  ignorance. 

When  I  first  read  the  Genealo¬ 
gist’s  attack  in  your  October  Maga¬ 
zine,  I  suspected  the  error  he  had 
fallen  into;  and  had  his  manner  been 
somewhat  less  assuming,  would  at 
once  have  set  him  right,  i  was  not 
a  little  astonished  to-  find  the  blunder 
owned  by  one  who  has  the  reputation 
of  having  studied  so  minutely  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  house  of  Chandos ;  and 
yet  on  reflection,  why  should  it  have 
surprised  me?  it  is  not  the  first  nor 
the  greatest  mistake  he  has  made  in 
the  genealogy  of  the  noble  family 
whose  namesake  he  is.  In  this  in-? 
stance,  however,  I  fear  he  is  not  only 
in  error  himself,  but  the  original  cause 
of  error  in  others  ;  at  least  the  earliest 
trace  I  have  yet  been  able  to  discover 
of  the  simple  tale ,  is  a  note  in  bis  own 
edition  of  Collins  (vol.  VI.  p.  720)’, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
earlier  copies  of  that  work  *. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  matter  of 
Sir  S.  E.  Brydges’s  Letter,  but  have 
still  a  few  words  to  say  upon  the  style 
of  it.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
his  mysterious  allusions  to  a  private 
knowledge  of  my  name  and  vocation  ; 
and  his  laboured  disclaimer  of  a  per¬ 
sonality,  which  but  for  that  very  dis- 


*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been 
directed  to  Lodge's  Peerage  of  Ireland,  edi¬ 
tion  1754,  which  contains  a  statement  of 
the  descent  of  Sir  John  Brownlow  from 
Margaret  Brydges.  But  it  does  not  make 
the  case  any  better  for  Sir  S.  E.  Brydges, 
inasmuch  as  it  sets  forth  at  length  the  very 
monumental  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  Richard  Brownlow,  which,  compared 
with  the  ascertained  dates  in  the  Chandos 
Pedigree,  renders  the  account  impossible. 
And  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  Sir  S. 
E.  Brydges  can  have  derived  his  error  from 
this  source,  inasmuch  as  Sir  S.  E.  Brydges 
calls  Margaret  Brydges’s  husband  William 
Brownlow,  esq.  ;  and  Lodge  states  expressly, 
though  falsely,  that  she  was  wife  of  Sir 
William  Brownlow,  hurt. 
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claimer  no  one  would  ever  have  sus¬ 
pected,  is  all  in  very  bad  taste.  The  er¬ 
rors  of  every  published  work  are  indis¬ 
putably  open  to  public  criticism,  and 
tad  mine  <and  I  am  aware  they  are, 
and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  work 
must  inevitably  be,  numerous)  been 
pointed  out  with  truth,  charity,  and 
temper,  my  only  feeling  would  have 
been  thankfulness:  but  when  pub¬ 
licly  accused  of  partiality,  ignorance, 
and  carelessness,  I  repelled  the  charge, 
though  it  came  but  from  an  anony¬ 
mous  Genealogist;  and  now  that 
I  know  my  accuser,  even  under  the 
imposing  signature  of  “  Sir  S.  E. 
Brydges,’’  1  do  not  retract  a  word  ; 
but  again  advise  him  to  be  more  sure 
of  his  own  assertions  before  he  censures 
others.  His  future  criticisms  1  neither 
solicit  nor  deprecate;  if  they  are  like 
his  past,  I  shall  have  little  to  fear  from 
them. 

The  Editor  op  Debrett’s 
Peerage. 

P.  S.  Your  other  Correspondents, 
the  Rajah,  and  L.  N.  S.  are  of  course 
answered  in  the  above  Letter;  but  to 
them  I  have  to  present  my  thanks  for 
offering  me  what  no  doubt  they  con¬ 
sidered  correct  information.  To  the 
Rajah  I  have  to  add,  that  1  am  not 
aware  of  any  descendants  from  the  7th 
Lord  Chandos.  Sir  S.  E.  Brydges  says 
in  his  Edition  of  Collins’s  Peerage, 
that  his  third  daughter  Rebecca  mar¬ 
ried  Thomas  Pride,  and  had  a  daughter 
Elizabeth  married  to  Thomas  Sher- 
win.  In  this  instance  I  believe  his 
statement  (which  is  taken  from  Sand- 
ford’s  Genealogical  History  of  the 
Kings  of  England)  may  be  relied  on. 
Whether  Sherwinhad  any  issue  I  have 
never  ascertained. 


Mr.  Urban,  Paris,  Jan.  19. 

N  my  communication  to  you,  which 
forms  the  first  article  of  your  Ma¬ 
gazine  for  December,  regarding  the 
heirs  of  the  Princess  Mary  Tudor, 
speaking  of  George  3d  Earl  of  Guild¬ 
ford  as  parent  of  the  present  Marchio¬ 
ness  of  Bute,  the  word  “  mother”  is 
by  a  slip  of  the  pen  used  for  father — 
an  error  which  will  give  great  delight 
to  word- catchers. 

I  take  the  opportunity,  while  others 
are  so  minute  in  pointing  out  the  de¬ 
scendants  Of  this  royal  blood  from  the 
latest  branch  of  English  Sovereigns 
whose  posterity  have  fallen  among 


subjects,  not  to  omit  my  own  direct 
pretension. 

The  Honourable  Thomas  Egerton 
of  Tatton  Park,  in  Cheshire,  was  3d 
son  of  John,  2d  Earl  of  Bridgwater, 
descendant  and  coheir  of  Lady  Eleanor 
Brandon,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  the 
Princess  Mary  Tudor.  The  baptism 
of  this  Thomas  is  recorded  in  Mal¬ 
colm’s  “  Londinium  Redivivum.’’ 
After  I  had  printed  the  article  Bridg¬ 
water ,  in  vol.  iii.  of  Collins's  Peerage , 
1812,  I  discovered  in  a  memorandum- 
book  of  his  widow  the  date  of  his 
death,  viz.  October  29th,  l0’85.  Mr. 
Clutterhuck  has  since  noticed  that  he 
was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Lit¬ 
tle  Gadsden,  co.  Herts.  His  widow, 
Hesther,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Busby, 
died  in  Stratton-street,  Piccadilly,  Oc¬ 
tober  7,  1724. 

His  younger  son,  William  Egerton, 
LL.D.  was  Prebendary  of  Canterbury, 
and  Rector  of  Penshurst  in  Kent,  born 
July  G,  1682,  died  Feb.  1738,  aet.  5(), 
and  was  buried  at  Penshurst.  See  his 
epitaph  in  TAorpe’s  Registrum  Roffense. 
His  widow',  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Francis  Head,  Bart,  was  buried  there 
in  1778. 

Jemima  Egerton,  his  daughter  and 
coheiress,  was  born  at  Penshurst  in 
Sept.  1728,  and  married  in  March 
1747,  Edward  Brydges,  Esq.  of  Woot- 
ton,  in  Kent.  She  died  his  widow  in 
Dec.  I8O9,  aet.  82,  at  her  house  in  the 
Precincts,  Canterbury,  leaving  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  Bart,  her  surviving 
son  and  heir,  then  aged  47,  and  John- 
William-Head  Brydges,  a  younger  son, 
now  M.P.  for  Coleraine. 

Yours,  &c.  S.  E.  Brydges. 


View  of  Cuvier’s  Historical 
Argument. 

MONG  the  different  ways  in 
which  humanity  presumes  to 
measure  the  truth  of  Omnipotence, 
the  assertions  of  modern  geologists  are 
not  the  least  astonishing.  Of  these, 
Mr.  Brydone’s  hypothesis,  framed  on 
the  investigations  of  the  Canon  Re- 
cupero,  maintains  the  highest  preten¬ 
sions,  but  has  been  satisfactorily  re¬ 
futed,  by  arguments  deduced  from 
itself,  by  Mr.  Gisborne,  in  his  Survey 
of  Christianity,  and  Testimony  of  Na¬ 
tural  Theology. 

As,  however,  the  antiquity  to  which 
many  nations  lay  claim,  is  totally  at 
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variance  with  the  received  chronology, 
new  fields  have  been  opened  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  M.  Cuvier  (whose  name 
is  known  throughout  the  literary 
world)  has  accordingly,  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  chapter  of  his  geological  work, 
examined  these  claims,  and  shewn, 
that  to  no  country  whatever  can  a  date 
be  allowed  reaching  beyond  the  De¬ 
luge* * * § *.  His  arguments  are  so  inge¬ 
nious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  novel, 
that  we  cannot  present  our  readers 
with  better  principles  for  historical  in¬ 
vestigation,  than  a  short  summary  of 
this  remarkable  Chapterf. 

I.  “  The  chronology  of  none  of  the 
Western  nations  can  be  traced  in  a  conti¬ 
nuous  line  farther  back  than  three  thousand 
years.  .  .  .  the  North  of  Europe  has  no 
authentic  record  till  after  its  conversion  to 
Christianity  ;  the  History  of  Spain,  of  Gaul, 
of  England^,  commences  only  with  the 
Romans ;  that  of  Northern  Italy  is,  at  the 
present  day,  almost  unknown.” 

Greece  only  received  the  art  of  wri¬ 
ting  fifteen  or  sixteen  centuries  before 
Christ,  and  its  history  is  for  a  long 
time  after  fabulous.  Of  Western  Asia, 
we  have  only  a  few  contradictory  ex¬ 
tracts. 

When  the  earliest  historians  speak 
of  ancient  events,  wherever  occurring, 
they  cite  nothing  but  traditions;  nor 
was  it  till  a  long  time  after,  that  pre¬ 
tended  extracts  were  given  from  the 
Egyptian,  Phoenician,  and  Babylonish 
annals.  Berosus,  Jerome  of  Candia, 
and  Manethon,  flourished  only  in  the 
third  century  before  Christ,  and  San- 
coniatho  was  not  heard  of  till  a  cen¬ 
tury  later.  On  the  other  hand,  <r  the 
Jews  are  the  only  people  with  whom 
we  find  annals  written  in  prose,  before 
the  time  of  Cyrus.’’  The  Pentateuch 
has  existed  in  that  form  at  least  since 
the  schism  of  Jeroboam  ;  for  it  was 
received  as  authentic  and  obligatory, 
both  by  Judeans  and  Samaritans, 
which  circumstance  gives  it  an  anti¬ 
quity  of  at  least  two  thousand  years§. 

*  Blayney’s  Chronology  places  this  event 
B.C.  2349.  MM.  Vanderburch  andVeimars, 
in  their  Histoire  du  Monde ,  B.C.  3404. 

J  It  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that 
our  citations  are  from  the  translation  by 
Professor  Jamieson. 

X  This  is  not  true  of  the  Welsh  historical 
record,  called  the  Triads,  but  they  cannot 
be  placed,  as  a  composition,  higher  than  the 
twelfth  century. 

§  See  this  argument  treated  at  length  in 
Ciuves’s  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch. 


The  poetical  traditions  of  the  Greeks, 
far  from  contradicting,  actually  corro¬ 
borate  the  Hebrew  testimonies.  About 
the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Isra¬ 
elites  from  Egypt,  other  colonics  issued 
from  the  same  country,  “  to  carry  into 
Greece  a  religion  less  pure,  at  least  in 
its  external  appearance,  whatever  be¬ 
sides  might  have  been  the  secret  doc¬ 
trines,  which  it  reserved  for  the  initi¬ 
ated  while  others  introduced  writing 
and  commerce  from  Phoenicia.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  calculations  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Usher,  Cecrops  came  from 
Egypt  to  Athens  about  1556  B.  C.  ; 
Deucalion  settled  on  Mount-Parnassus, 
about  1548;  Danaus  came  to  Argos 
about  1485  ;  Dardanus  established 
himself  in  the  Hellespont  about  1449, 
— all  nearly  contemporary  with  Moses, 
who  migrated  in  1491.  Nor  are  ge¬ 
nealogies  to  be  trusted,  for  when  we 
learn  those  of  the  Tartars  and  Arabs, 
and  the  Monkish  inventions,  “  we 
readily  comprehend  that  the  Greek 
writers  have  done  for  the  early  periods 
of  their  nation,  what  has  been  done 
for  all  the  others  in  times  when  cri¬ 
ticism  had  not  been  used  to  throw 
more  light  upon  history.’’  , 

As  for  Deucalion,  his  Deluge  is 
evidently  nothing  but  a  tradition  of 
the  universal  one,  ascribed  to  his  epoch 
by  the  Helladians,  because  he  was  the 
founder  of  their  nation*.  Pindar 
(vok  ix.)  mentions  him  first  of  Greek 
writers,  as  landing  in  Parnassus, 
building  the  city  of  Protogenes,  and 
forming  a  new'  race  of  men  from  stones. 
We  leave  to  some  modern  Pezron  to 
determine  what  hidden  'allusion  is 
contained  in  the  word  Aao?. 

II.  Those  who  contend  for  the  re¬ 
mote  antiquity  of  nations,  depend  on 
the  Indians,  Chaldaeans,  and  Egyp¬ 
tians, — three  nations  who  were  pro¬ 
bably  the  first  civilized;  each  of  these 
possessed  an  hereditary  caste,  to  which 
the  care  of  religion,  laws,  and  sciences, 
was  exclusively  delivered,  and  which 
reserved  to  itself  the  inspection  of  the 
sacred  books,  or  alleged  revelation 
from  the  Divinity.  Of  these,  the  In-' 
dian  books  alone  are  extant,  but 
nothing  historical  can  be  learnt  from 
them  ;  the  Brahmins  “  even  pretend, 
that  their  religion  prohibits  them  from 
recording  the  events  of  the  present 

*  The  French  writers,  mentioned  in  a 
former  note,  place  Deucalion  in  the  ago  of 
the  captivity  of  the  Hebrews  hi  Egypt. 
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time,  the  age  of  misfortune.”  Anti,  it 
may  he  added,  in  a  nation  divided  into 
castes,  acts  which  contribute  to  luxury 
and  magnificence,  would  he  principally 
encouraged;  “  but  history,  which  in¬ 
forms  men  of  their  mutual  relations, 
would  he  regarded  by  them  with  dread.” 

In  Egypt,  the  Priests  of  Suis  in¬ 
formed  Solon  (who  visited  them  about 
550  years  B.C  ),  that  Athens  and  Sais 
had  been  built  by  Minerva  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  about  <)000,  the  latter  about  8000 
years  before.  A  century  after  (about 
450  B.C.)  the  Priests  of  Sais  gave  a 
different  account  to  Herodotus,  of 
Menes,  the  first  King,  who  built 
Memphis,  and  embanked  the  Nile; 
and  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  other 
Kings  anterior  to  Mceris,  who  flou¬ 
rished  900  years  before  this  account 
was  communicated,  or  1350  years  B.C. 
After  hearing  the  legend  of  Sesostris, 
whose  traditionary  conquests  extended 
as  far  as  Colchis,  in  Asia,  “  Herodotus 
thought  that  he  discovered  relations  of 
figure  and  colour  between  the  Col- 
ehians  and  Egyptians;  but  it  is  much 
more  probable  (observes  M.  Cuvier) 
that  these  dark-coloured  Colchians,  of 
which  he  speaks,  were  an  Indian 
colony,  attracted  by  the  commerce 
anciently  established  between  India 
and  Europe,  by  the  Osus,  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  the  Phasis.”  In  fact,  the 
learned  modern  is  disposed  to  question 
whether  Sesostris  ever  had  existence. 
'The  following  observation  we  give,  in 
his  own  words: — “  It  is  only  from 
Sethos,  that  Herodotus  commences 
that  part  of  his  history,  which  is  some¬ 
what  rational,  and  it  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark,  that  this  part  begins  with  an 
event,  which  agrees  well  with  the  an¬ 
nals  of  the  Jews,  the  destruction  of  the 
army  of  the  King  of  Assyria,  Senna¬ 
cherib;  and  this  agreement  continues 
under  Necho,  and  under  Hophra  or 
A  pries.” 

At  the  distance  of  two  centuries  after 
Herodotus  (about  2h0  B.C.)  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  a  Prince  of  foreign  ex¬ 
traction,  was  desirous  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  Egyptian  history; 
Manethon,  a  priest,  undertook  ac¬ 
cordingly  to  compile  one,  not  from 
archives  or  registers,  but  from  the 
sacred  volumes;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  narrative  is  totally  irre¬ 
concilable  with  what  had  been  de¬ 
livered  before. 

About  Go  B.C.  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Auktes,  Diodorus  the  Sici¬ 


lian  visited  Egypt:  his  account  dif¬ 
fers  altogether  from  those  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  Sesostris  had  formerly  been 
styled  the  great  conqueror;  his  suc¬ 
cesses  were  now  attributed  to  Osyman- 
(1  i  is,  and  when  Germanicus  was  at 
Thebes,  A.D.  18,  they  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Rhampses.  The  natural 
inference  is,  that  the  Egyptian  priests 
had  no  history,  properly  speaking; 
and,  that,  unlike  the  Hindoos,  they 
had  no  connected  fables,  but  such  in¬ 
terpretations  as  they  gave  of  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics.  A  list  of  the  sacred  hooks 
of  Hermes  is  preserved  by  Clemens, 
and  not  one  of  them  appears  to  he  of 
an  historical  nature. 

III.  t*  The  whole  ancient  mythology  of 
the  Brahmins  is  connected  with  the  plains 
or  course  of  the  Gauges,  and  it  was  evidently 
there  that  they  had  their  first  settlements. 
The  descriptions  of  the  ancient  Chaldaean 
monuments  have  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Indians  and  Egyptians ;  but 
these  monuments  are  not  so  well  preserved, 
because  they  were  all  constructed  of  bricks 
dried  in  the  sun.” 

IV.  Neither  Moses  nor  Homer  men¬ 
tion  as  yet  a  great  empire  in  Upper 
Asia.  Herodotus  assigns  to  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  Assyrians,  a  duration  of 
only  five  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
originating  about  eight  hundred  before 
his  time  (i.  95.)  He  had  not  learnt 
at  Bahvlon  the  name  of  Ninus,  as 
King  of  Assyria,  and  only  mentions 
him  as  father  of  Agron,  the  first  Lydian 
Sovereign  of  the  Heraclcid  family, 
though  he  makes  him  the  son  of  Belus 
(ibid.  c.  7  )  Hellanicus,  his  contem¬ 
porary,  attributes  Babylon  toChaldacus, 
the  fourteenth  in  succession  from 
Ninus.  Ctesias  allows  conquests  in 
the  West,  incompatible  with  Jewish 
history,  to  Ninus  and  Semiramis: 
while  Berosus*  transfers  the  reputation 
of  them  to  Nabuchodotioser,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander. — Great  works, 
bearing  the  name  of  Semiramis,  are 
mentioned  in  the  more  remote  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  those  of  Sesostris,  in  Asia 
Minor:  as  at  the  present  day,  in  Persia, 
ancient  monuments  bear  the  name  of 
Rustem,  in  Egypt  of  Joseph,  and  of 
Solomon  in  Arabia.  This,  observes 
M.  Cuvier,  is  the  effect  of  ignorance; 
— “  the  peasants  of  our  own  country 
give  the  name  of  Caesar's  camp  to  all 
the  ancient  Roman  entrenchments.” 

V.  The  Chinese  have  few  memo- 


*  Diod.  Sic.  b.  ii. 
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rials  in  common  with  their  western 
neighbours,  and  their  physiognomy  at 
first  appears  to  support  any  partial 
hypothesis. — The  most  ancient  of  their 
books,  the  Chou- king ,  is  said  to  have 
been  compiled  by  Confucius,  about 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  since,  from  fragments  of  more 
ancient  works.  Two  hundred  years 
after,  a  general  persecution  of  literature 
took  place,  under  the  Emperor  Chi- 
hoangti,  when  the  books  were  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  but  a  portion  was  preserved, 
in  which  the  national  history  com¬ 
mences  with  an  Emperor  named  Yao, 

“  whom  it  represents  as  occupied  in 
removing  the  waters,  which,  having 
risen  to  the  skies,  still  bathed  the  feet 
of  the  highest  mountains,  covered  the 
less  elevated  hills,  and  rendered  the 
plains  impassable.”  According  to  some 
accounts,  this  monarch  reigned  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
years  before  the  present  time;  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  only  three  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-eight. 

We  have  gone  through  M.  Cuvier’s 
argument  with  great  pleasure  to  our¬ 
selves,  and  recommend  our  readers  to 
peruse  diligently  his  entire  work.  The 
following  extract  from  the  French 
Historical  Summary,  cited  in  the  notes, 
will  give  them  a  concise  view  of  the 
extravagancies  which  our  Author  has 
successfully  examined  : — 

“  Tons  les  peuples  s’accordent  a  dormer 
une  origine  au  globe  terrestre.  Les  Brah- 
inines  font  remonter  la  creation  du  monde  a 
trois  millions  d’annEes  avant  l’Ere  vulgaire. 
Selon  leurs  livres  sacres,  traduits  par  la 
sociEtE  Anglaise  du  Bengali,  l’lnde  font 
gouvernEe  par  Brahma,  et  successivement 
par  six  menous  ou  Emanations  incarnEes, 
jusqu’  au  deluge  universel.  Neuf  mille 
an*  aprEs  cette  inordination,  commence  le 
rEgne  du  septiEme  menou,  qu’ils  nomment 
l’age  d’or.  Les  Japonais  font  sortir  le 
monde  du  chaos  a  la  voix  de  Tensio-da'i- 
Isin,  leur  premier  da'iri :  ce  fut  deux  mil¬ 
lions  d’annEes  avant  l’Ere  vulgaire.  Les 
Chinois  ont  EtE  gouvernees,  selon  leurs  an- 
nales,  pendant  plusieurs  millions  d’annees, 
depuis  Poan-kou,  qui  fut  le  premier  homme. 
Les  Tartares  Moguls  ont  des  traditions 
encore  plus  ancicnnes.  Les  Mages,  les  Si- 
donians,  comptent  cgalement  de  non  breux 
SiEcles  antErieura  a  1’Ere  vulgaire.  De  leur 
c6tE,  les  savans  Emettent  1’ opinion  que  l’lnde 
a  Et E  le  berccau  des  homines,  et  lui  assijrnent 
une  prodigieuse  durcc.  Les  gcologistes 
ddmontrent,  par  l’examen  des  couches 
auconeelEes  qui  constituent  le  globe,  qu’il  a 
fallu  cinquante  mille  ans  environ  pour  la 
formation  successive  des  crohtes  de  la  terre, 


a  la  retraite  des  eaux.  Les  astronomes,  it  la 
vue  des  zodiaques  ChaldEens  et  Egyptiens, 
ont  poussE  plus  loin  leurs  conjectures.  En 
gEnEral,  la  science  donne  aux  premieres 
races  une  haute  antiquitE;  les  anciens  par- 
laient  de  dEluges  antErieurs  a  celui  de  NoE; 
et  leurs  traditions  choquent  toutes  celles 
des  HEbreux,  qui  s’Etaient  formE  de  l’univers 
une  idEe  conforme  a  leurs  moeurs  et  a  leurs 
connaissances.  Le  Christianisme  admet  les 
croyances  HEbra'iques  ;  et  la  premiEre  ligne 
de  la  Bible  doit  Etre  pour  nous  la  premiEre 
annEe  du  monde.”  * 

- <$> - 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  20. 

S  you  are  usually  foremost  among 
the  advocates  for  our  national  ar¬ 
chitecture,  I  wish  ere  now  you  had 
given  your  powerful  aid  to  the  pro¬ 
tectors  of  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  who 
are  struggling  with  a  host  of  adver¬ 
saries  for  the  restitution  of  that  noble 
edifice,  whose  destruction,  or  what  is 
scarcely  less  deplorable,  whose  altera¬ 
tion,  both  as  to  the  integrity  of  its  ve¬ 
nerable  architecture,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  its  interior,  has  been  boldly 
and  mischievously  suggested  by  some 
busy  members  of  the  Vestry.  In  the 
absence  of  a  more  competent  advocate, 

I  step  forward  to  support  the  cause  of 
antiquity  against  its  enemies,  who,  un¬ 
der  shelter  of  the  precedent  just  esta¬ 
blished  at  St.  Katharine’s,  are  eagerly 
intent  on  overthrowing  the  system  of 
good  taste,  on  which  Mr.  George 
Gvvilt  has  proceeded,  in  the  late  re¬ 
pairs  of  the  suburban  Minster. 

Let  the  writer,  however,  premise 
that  he  is  totally  unconnected  with 
either  party,  and  not  an  inhabitant  of 
the  parish  ;  it  is  to  him  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference  on  which  side  caprice  settles 
the  controversy,  so  that  the  Church,  I 
mean  the  fabric  of  St.  Saviour’s  Church, 
does  not  suffer  by  the  contest.  But  this 
is  more  than  can  be  expected,  and  it  is 
the  fear  of  what  may  happen  to  the 
beautiful  edifice,  —  a  fear  which  has 
been  too  well  founded  in  other  in¬ 
stances,  that  has  led  to  the  present  no¬ 
tice  of  the  subject  at  issue.  The  re¬ 
stored  Choir  either  proves  the  accuracy 
of  the  taste  and  judgment  exercised  by 
the  Committee,  or  justifies  the  late 
opposition  which  has  suspended  the 
course  of  improvements,  and  may  at 
length  render  that  beautiful  part  of 
the  Church,  on  which  many  thou¬ 
sands  have  been  expended,  no  longer 

*  ResumE  de  I’histoire  du  Monde  jusqu’ 
a  nos  jours,  pp.  1,2. 
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necessary  for  the  performance  of  reli¬ 
gious  services. 

Let  us  examine  its  architecture,  and 
then  see  how  far  the  new  work  has 
been  made  lo  correspond.  The  Church 
was  nearly  re-edified  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  but  tiie  remains  of  an  ear¬ 
lier,  different,  and  more  enriched  style 
are  observable  in  the  nave ;  these, 
however,  we  shall  pass  over,  and  no¬ 
tice  that  the  exquisite  design  which 
now  characterizes  the  building,  and 
which  (I  write  from  memoranda  taken 
long  previously  to  the  repairs)  is  more 
perfect  in  the  Eastern  than  in  the 
Western  half,  is  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity,  I  mean  the  absence  of 
sculptured  ornaments,  which  could 
have  imparted  neither  grace  to  the 
proportions,  nor  beauty  to  the  general 
design  of  an  edifice  already  perfect  in 
these  respects. 

To  secure  the  walls,  which  had  ex¬ 
hibited  signs  of  decay  from  some  de¬ 
fect  in  their  foundations,  the  large  and 
graceful  flying  buttresses  were  added 
to  the  exterior  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
loth  century;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  altar  was  adorned,  and  its  wall 
strengthened  with  a  lofty  and  magni¬ 
ficent  screen.  These  precautions  saved 
the  fabric  from  sudden  ruin,  but  its 
gradual  decay  was  irresistible,  and  the 
scrupulous  accuracy  with  which  the 
dilapidated  arches  and  windows  have 
been  restored,  merits  the  highest 
praise ;  and  in  the  new  features  ren¬ 
dered  necessary,  since  the  hand  of 
time  had  scarcely  left  a  trace  of  the 
original  design,  the  architect  (Mr. 
Gwilt)  has  evinced  his  anxiety  to  imi¬ 
tate  as  closely  as  possible  the  model 
left  him  in  the  existing  buildings.  A 
severe  critic  would  wish  that  some  of 
the  decorations  had  been  spared,  but 
the  closest  scrutiny  will  not  detect  the 
slightest  discordance  in  their  style. 

The  spacious  and  once  handsome 
Chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  South  side  of  the 
choir,  <vhich  latterly  it  disfigured,  ha9 
resumed  its  ancient  appearance.  But 
the  Lady  Chapel,  or  to  use  its  modern 
designation,  the  Spiritual  Court,  is 
coeval  with  the  Church,  and  its  most 
interesting  appendage;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  architect  already 
alluded  to  would  restore  the  lost  beau¬ 
ties  of  its  exterior,  and  render  it  a  ve/.y 
interesting  ornameut  to  the  new  street. 
Over  its  lour' uniform  gables,  covering 
triple  lancet  windows,  whose  exquisite 


forms  may  still  be  traced  amid  the  inju- 
riesoftirneand  injudicious  repairs, would 
rise  in  bold  and  graceful  proportions  the 
broad  gable  of  the  choir,  flanked  with 
turrets,  and  surmounted  by  a  cross; 
and  beyond  this  the  majestic  tower 
with  its  lofty  and  elegant  pinnacles, 
presenting  a  groupe  of  architecture  un¬ 
commonly  grand  and  imposing.  This 
would  be  the  result  of  prosecuting  the 
repairs  as  they  have  been  commenced  ; 
and  let  us  hope  that  nothing  will  in¬ 
terfere  with  an  improvement  designed 
to  ennoble  the  Church,  and  reflect 
honour  on  the  parishioners.  Circum¬ 
stances  combine  to  render  this  object 
practicable;  the  neglect  of  ages  may 
now  be  atoned  for  ;  but  the  opportu¬ 
nity  once  lost  can  never  be  regained. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  have  heard 
with  unfeigned  regret  that  the  repairs 
of  the  Choir  are  suspended,  after  ten 
thousand  pounds  have  been  expended 
on  them,  while  the  Committee  deli¬ 
berate  on  the  expediency  of  rebuilding 
the  Nave;  and  making  it  hencefor¬ 
ward  the  place  for  the  performance  of 
Divine  Service,  the  former  structure 
being  retained  merely  as  a  receptacle 
for  the  dead  and  their  monuments. 
This  at  least  proves  that  the  original 
plan  has  not  been  abandoned  on  the 
score  of  e;xpence :  1  wish  it  proved 
no  more; — but  not  to  dwell  on  the 
unpleasant  reflections  which  arise  in 
contemplating  such  an  alteration,  I 
will  observe,  that  the  walls  and  arches 
of  the  nave  are  mostly  substantial 
and  repairable,  and  that  any  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  its  dimensions  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  unity  of  the  entire  fabric. 
However,  plans  for  such  a  project 
have  been  demanded,  and  several 
young  architects  have  striven  for  the 
prize  of  100  guineas,  the  sum  offered 
for  the  design  best  calculated  to  au- 
swer  the  scheme;  and  Mr.  Gwilt,  jun. 
was  the  successful  candidate. 

It  can  excite  no  surprise  in  this  age 
of  intemperate  speculation,  that  a  pro¬ 
posal  of  this  kind  should  meet  with 
serious  encouragement.  The  Choir 
and  Transepts  furnish  sufficient  room 
for  the  congregation,  and  any  com¬ 
plaint  of  inconvenience  in  other  re¬ 
spects  would  now  be  idle.  Why,  then, 
in  a  Church  so  well  calculated  to  ac¬ 
commodate  a  large  congregation,  .it 
wished  to  crowd  more  than  2()00  per¬ 
sona  into  a  given  space,  in  imitation  of 
the  designers  of  modern  Churches? 
Why  elevate  more  than  half  the  con- 
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gregation  in  cumbrous  galleries,  when 
the  choir  affords  ample  room  for  them 
on  the  floor  ?  And  if  this  be  a  neces¬ 
sary  arrangement,  why  destroy  a  dura¬ 
ble  and  elegant  fabric,  on  which  anti¬ 
quity  has  conferred  a  charm  not  to  be 
supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  contem¬ 
porary  architects  ?  Surely  repair  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  these  sturdy  in¬ 
novators.  But  I  suspect  that  the  de¬ 
sire  of  something  new,  something  to¬ 
tally  different  from  the  sober  and  judi¬ 
cious  plans  already  adopted,  has  more 
weight  in  the  councils  of  these  schemers 
than  either  taste  or  judgment.  It,  how¬ 
ever,  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  this 
magnificent  Church  is  to  be  restored  to 
its  former  beauty,  under  its  present 
able  manager,  or  resigned  to  the  ca¬ 
price  of  men  in  no  respect  qualified 
for  the  important  undertaking. 

I  shall  conclude  for  the  present  with 
an  extract  from  Dr.  Whitaker’s  <(  His¬ 
tory  of  Richmondshire.”  This  able 
Antiquary,  speaking  generally  of  the 
Churches,  says : 

<c  Let  us  be  grateful  for  such  works, — 
the  ornaments  and  the  pride  of  our  country, 
— to  that  Church  which,  however  great  naay 
be  its  defects,  or  rather  its  superfluities,  nei¬ 
ther  grudged  expence,  nor  toil,  nor  priva¬ 
tions,  in  providing  these  durable  and  magni¬ 
ficent  buildings,  which  eventually,  and  in 
too  many  instances,  have  fallen  into  hands 
little  sensible  of  their  value  or  their  beauty. 
Nay,  we  are  bound  to  gratitude  on  another 
account.  An  ancient  Church  was  a  bene¬ 
faction  which  exonerated  a  parish  from  ex¬ 
pense  for  ages  ;  a  modern  one  entails  dila¬ 
pidation  and  decay,  parochial  squabbles,  and 
extorted  contributions  from  every  succes¬ 
sive  generation,  to  the  unspeakable  injury 
of  religion  itself.  Sincerely  do  I  hope  that 
as  many  generations  of  our  posterity  may 
see  and  admire  the  Churches  of  Richmond¬ 
shire  as  those  of  their  forefathers  have  done. 
Only  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  time  will 
continue  to  prove  that  the  skilful  and  con¬ 
scientious  builders  have  secured  the  event.” 

Yours,  8rc.  S.C.'i®. 

Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  21. 

TRUST  to  your  impartiality  and 
known  attachment  to  the  real  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Established  Church  for 
the  insertion  of  a  few  remarks  on  a  re¬ 
cent  regulation  which  is  peculiarly  op- 
prCssive  to  some  of  the  poorer  Clergy. 

There  are  in  tftost  dioceses  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  small  livings  in 
which  the  incumbents  for  time  imme¬ 
morial  have  been  required  to  perform 
Q f.sr.  Mac,.  Jtouiary,  lR2t>.  ? 
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Divine  Service  only  once  a  fortnight, 
and  in  some  three  times  in  the  month. 
The  parishes  thus  circumstanced  being 
for  the  most  part  so  situated,  that  the 
parishioners  could  if  so  disposed  attend 
Divine  Service  the  other  Sundays  at  a 
neighbouring  church.  The  small  va¬ 
lue  of  such  vicarage  or  perpetual  cu¬ 
racy,  and  the  proximity  of  other 
churches,  having  in  all  probability 
been  the  cause  of  such  arrangement. 

Now  by  a  recent  regulation,  an  offi¬ 
cial  call  has  been  made  on  those  of 
the  poorer  Clergy  circumstanced  as 
above  stated,  requiring  them  hence¬ 
forward  to  perform  Divine  Service 
every  Sunday,  without  any  reference 
to  the  value  of  the  preferment,  the  lo¬ 
cality  of  the  parish,  or  the  age  and 
circumstances  of  the  incumbent. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  due  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  a  re¬ 
gular  and  suitable  performance  of  Di¬ 
vine  Sendee,  the  writer  is  as  sensible 
as  any  noble  Lord,  whether  lay  or  cle¬ 
rical.  But  it  appears  somewhat  strange 
that  those  in  high  stations,  who,  while 
th  ey  abound  in  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  and  are  so  notoriously  ever  on 
the  watch  for  advancement,  should  be 
so  entirely  forgetful  of  the  real  situa¬ 
tion  of  those  to  whom  they  thus  im¬ 
periously  dictate.  Had  the  prime 
movers  of  the  measure  had  any  right 
feeling  on  the  subject,  or  the  real  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Church  at  heart,  they 
would  first  have  devised  some  measure 
for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  Clergy  in 
proportion  to  the  additional  duty  they 
sought  to  impose  on  them.  And  they 
are  the  more  inexcusable  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  done  this,  since  an  obvious,  ra¬ 
tional,  and  equitable  mode  of  remu¬ 
neration,  could  not  but  have  presented 
itself  to  every  impartial,  considerate 
mind  ;  viz.  that  in  all  such  cases  the 
impropriator,  whether  lay  or  clerical, 
should  by  some  new  enactment  he 
called  upon  to  pay  to  the  poor  incum¬ 
bent  such  annual  stipend  for  the  extra 
duty  as  the  Bishops  under  the  existing 
regulations  are  authorized  to  require 
for  Curates. 

The  order,  without  such  propor¬ 
tionate  compensation,  is  a  mere  act  of 
tyranny  and  oppression.  To  such  a 
principle  of  compensation  the  authors 
of  the  measure  felt  indisposed,  because 
they  would  have  power  and  influence 
to  contend  with,  and  because  it  might 
require  from  them  the  sarjrifice  of  a  feW 
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pounds  a  year  out  of  their  thousands ; 
— while  from  the  poorer  Clergy  there 
was  no  effectual  opposition  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  ;  especially  as  the  measure, 
prima  facie,  was  likely  to  have  the  po¬ 
pular  cry  in  its  favour ;  therefore  the 
work  of  reformation  was  piously  be¬ 
gun  without  delay. 

A  volume  might  be  written  on  the 
manner  in  which  Church  Preferment 
is  continually  disposed  of;  it  seem*  to 
be  looked  upon  even  by  official  patrons 
as  private  property,  —  family  interest 
and  connexion  being  the  chief  objects 
of  consideration  in  the  disposal  of  it, 
—individual  merit,  and  the  real  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  Church,  mere  secondary 
objects.  But  1  will  add  no  more  for 
the  present. 

Trusting  that  others  of  my  brethren 
similarly  circumstanced  will  assist  in 
bringing  this  matter  fairly  before  the 
public,  who  will  duly  appreciate  it, 
I  will  subscribe  myself,  Mr.  Urban, 
Your  much  obliged  reader, 

A  Poor  Incumbent. 


P.  S.  Let  no  interested  Impro¬ 
priator  presume  to  dispute  the  equity 
of  the  proposed  remuneration  to  the 
poorer  Clergy,  for  what  can  be  more 
inequi table  and  unjust,  foro  consciejilice, 
than  that  the  Clerical  labourer  should 
have  all  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day  to  support,  and  the  exercise  of 
daily  beneficence  to  maintain,  out  of 
an  income,  in  most  cases,  only  one 
fourth  of  the  impropriator’s,  who  is 
subjected  to  none  of  these  claims,  but 
who  in  many  cases,  hy  the  abuse  of 
his  rights,  excites  injurious  prejudices 
against  the  Church. 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  21. 

I  BEG  leave  to  point  out,  through 
the  means  of  your  valuable  Maga¬ 
zine,  an  error,  which  Mr.  James 
Elmes  has  fallen  into  relative  to  the 
survivors  of  the  family  of  Sir  Christo- 

{)her  Wren.  In  the  introduction  to 
ffs  Life  of  Sir  G.  Wren,  p.  10,  he  says, 
“  Of  Sir  Christopher’s  lineal  living  de¬ 
scendants,  are  Miss  Wren,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  his  grandson  Stephen,  who  has 
a  sister  residing  at  Bristol  Hotwells  ; 
and  a  cousin's  son,  Christopher  Wren, 
esq.  of  Wroxhall  Abbey  in  Warwick¬ 
shire,  formerly  a  seat  of  our  Architect's, 
and  where  his  only  son  Christopher 
lies  buried.’’ — Now  it  so  happens  that 
the  lineal  descendants  of  Sir  Christo¬ 
pher  Wren,  of  the  elder  branch,  be¬ 


sides  the  above  gentleman,  Christo¬ 
pher  (Roberts)  Wren,  esq.  the  present 
possessor  of  the  family  seat  of  Wrox- 
liall  Abbey,  and  who  has  issue  living, 
are,  a  brother  of  his  father  (the  Rev. 
Philip  Wren,  Vicar  of  Tantvorth), 
also  a  sister  of  his  father’s,  relict  of  the 
late  James  West  of  Alscot  in  War¬ 
wickshire,  and  a  first  cousin  (Christo¬ 
pher  Wren)  residing  at  Perry  Bar  in 
Staffordshire.  Nor  was  Christopher, 
above  mentioned,  the  only  son  of  Sir 
C.  Wren,  as  he  left  a  son  William  by 
his  second  marriage  with  Jane,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  but  who  died 
unmarried. 

The  ladies  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Elmes 
are  daughters  of  Stephen  Wren,  who 
was  born  1724,  and  who  was  a  much 
youngerson  of  Christopher  (Sir  Chris¬ 
topher’s  eldest  son),  by  lus  second  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  relict  of  Sir  Roger  Hur- 
goyne;  from  which  Sir  Roger  the  es¬ 
tate  and  manor  of  Wroxhall  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  Sir  Christopher  in  1713, 
and  settled  on  the  issue  of  his  eldest 
son’s  first  marriage  with  Mary,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Philip  Musard,  esq.  and  which 
issue  Christopher,  the  eldest  and  only 
son  of  that  marriage,  horn  17 11  (and 
elder  half-brother  of  Stephen),  was 
grandfather  of  the  present  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  family,  Christopher  Ro¬ 
bert?  Wren,  esq.  The  ancestors  of 
the'  family  were,  however,  settled  in 
Warwickshire  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  appeared  by  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  a  monument  in  Withibrook 
Church,  copied  by  Sir  W.  Dugdale  in 
*  his  Antiquities  of  that  County. 

A  C onsta nt  Reader. 


- $ - 

Observations  on  Mr.  Carrington' s 
Translation  in  Verse  of  the  Plufus 
of  Aristophanes,  conveyed  in  the  li¬ 
terary  History  of  an  old  JVykhamist, 


I**. 


Mr.  Urban,  JSeiv  College ,  Jan. 

BEING  an  old  Wykhatnist,  and  at 
an  early  age  devoted  to  idleness, 
by  the  enjoyment  of  a  New  College 
Fellowship,  my  life  has  been  spent  in 
a  lazy  literary  retirement,  sauntered 
and  dozed  away  in  the  cloisters  and 
shades  of  the  University  to  which  I 
belong.  Poetry  and  prose  have  divided 
my  hours  of  recreation,  and  having 
long  forgotten  what  little  Greek  1 
picked  up  under  Dr.  Warton,  I  am 
glad  occasionally  to  renew  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Classics,  through 
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the  medium  of  the  Quarterly  and 
Edinburgh  Reviews,  or  the  literary 
observations  in  your  own  Magazine, 
which  is  my  constant  companion,  as 
it  was  of  my  father  and  grandfather 
before  me.  When  a  youth,  a  hope¬ 
ful  huhadijhoy,  just  looking  forward  to 
leaving  Winchester  School  for  the 
College  from  which  I  now  address 
you, — my  taste  for  classical  literature 
was  evinced  chiefly  in  a  predilection 
for  its  comic  stores;  and  many  and 
many  a  time  have  I  been  reprimanded 
by  my  master,  on  account  of  my  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  lesson  of  Homer,  Cicero, 
or  Livy,  which  had  been  neglected  for 
the  amusement  afforded  in  a  scene  of 
Plautus,  or  a  play  of  Terence",  in  the 
quaint  old  translation  of  that  author  by 
Lawrence  Echard.  In  fact,  Mr.  Ur¬ 
ban,  my  genius  was  comic,  and  I  never 
viewed  a  Homer  without  sighing  over 
the  loss  of  the  Margites,  a  production 
of  the  blind  Bard  whose  destruction 
was  deplored  equally  by  Aristotle  and 
Martinus  Scriblerus  (who  style  it  the 
Dunciad  of  antiquity) ;  nor  must  1 
conceal  from  you  (though  I  declare  I 
am  half  ashamed  of  myself),  that  I 
have  actually  been  guilty  of  throwing 
aside  the  tender  pathos  and  animated 
beauties  of  the  4th  book  of  the  iEneid 
for  the  burlesque  in  which  Cotton  has 
disguised  that  master-piece  of  Virgil’s 
poetry.  The  battle  of  the  Frogs  and 
Mice,  and  a  Travestie  of  the  Iliad, 
constituted  all  the  Homer  that  I  stu¬ 
died, — and  studied  too  with  a  perti¬ 
nacity  which  was  proof  against  the  re¬ 
peated  castigation  conferred  on  me  by 
the  reverend  Doctor  for  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  my  truant  taste. 

The  comedy  of  Greece  I  had  never 
any  opportunity  of  enjoying.  Alas  ! 
my  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature 
had  not  been  sufficiently  extended  to 
admit  of  my  reading  Aristophanes  in 
the  original,  and  his  wit  and  humour 
were  treasures  which  I  in  vain  longed 
for  many  years  to  examine.  To  be 
sure,  I  possessed  the  translation  of 
the  Plutus  by  the  Author  of  Tom 
Jones,  and  that  of  the  Clouds  by 
Cumberland  ;  but  the  first  was  so  spi¬ 
ritless  and  insipid,  and  the  last,  to  my 
taste,  so  stiff  and  frigid  (though  often 
elegant,  and  on  occasions  not  without 
humour),  that  I  began  to  despair  ofever 
obtaining  the  enjoyment  1  desired:  at 
length  Mr.  Mitchell’s  ‘Wasps,’  and 
4  Acharnians,’  and  ‘  Knights,’ appeared 
before  the  publick,  and  works  of  great 


merit  indeed  are  they,  but  they  did  not 
afford  me  that  which  I  wanted — a  free 
indulgence  in  playful  humour,  con¬ 
veyed  through  the  channel  of  an  easy, 
lively,  and  familiar  dialogue.  I  felt 
throughout  the  perusal  of  them  that  I 
had  nothing  more  in  my  hands  than 
clever  specimens  of  scholarship.  My 
desire  was,  to  be  able  to  lounge  upon 
a  bench,  or  under  a  tree,  in  the  col¬ 
lege  garden,  and  laugh  over  the  scenic 
drolleries  of  antiquity,  as  I  would  over 
the  comedy  or  farce  of  the  modern 
sera.  My  fellow  Wykhamists  pro¬ 
nounced  me  unreasonable,  as  you  will, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  in  expecting  to 
meet  with  what  I  wanted  in  any 
translation  of  ancient  comedy,  since 
the  inconsistency  of  the  ancient  style, 
tone,  manner,  and  costume,  with  that 
of  modern  times,  rendered  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  my  wishes,  as  they  said, 
impossible.  1  was  willing  to  admit 
the  truth  of  their  representations,  and 
concluded  that  the  gratification  which 
I  desired  with  respect  to  ancient  co¬ 
medy  was  indeed  to  be  despaired  of. 
In  this  conclusion  I  continued  sted- 
fast,  until  the  appearance  of  a  work 
on  which  I  shall  offer  a  few  observa¬ 
tions,  convinced  me,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  inconsistency  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  costume  and 
style,  a  specimen  of  an  old  Greek  co¬ 
medy  could  nevertheless  be  produced, 
possessing  all  the  qualities  of  amuse¬ 
ment  which  belong  to  any  modern 
comic  piece.  I  consider  then,  that  on 
account  of  this  peculiar  recommenda¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Carrington’s  translation  of 
the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes  is  rendered 
a  complete  literary  curiosity.  It  af¬ 
fords  me  that  free  indulgence  in  play¬ 
ful  humour,  and  familiar  lively  dia¬ 
logue,  which  I  have  before  expressed 
myself  as  having  so  lone:  searched  for 
in  vain  in  any  translation  of  ancient 
comedy;  and  I  am  confident  that  no 
one  who  takes  it  up,  “  from  schoolboy 
to  the  gouty  Justice,”  will  not  derive 
as  much  amusement  from  it  as  he 
would  from  any  French  or  English 
comic  production. 

Translations  of  either  ancient  co¬ 
medy  or  tragedy  are  for  the  most  part 
shunned  by  modern  readers,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  idea  generally  formed  of 
the  harshness  and  uncouthness  of  all  - 
that  belongs  to  antiquity.  This  no¬ 
tion  would,  however,  soon  vanish, 
could  they  see  that  antiquity  placed 
before  them  in  a  familiar  point  of 
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view.  This  is  the  secret  that  weans 
people  into  the  adoption  of  many  pur¬ 
suits  in  science  and  literature,  from 
which  they  otherwise  would  irrecon- 
cileably  shrink.  This  secret  lias  been 
fully  understood  by  Mr.  Carrington, 
and  “  ladies  and  gentlemen, ”  old  and 
young,  blue  or  not  blue,  learned  or 
unlearned,  may  through  the  medium 
of  his  production  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Athenian  theatre,  and  enjoy  its  co¬ 
medy  throughout  five  scenes  of  wit, 
humour,  banter,  and  jest,  conveyed  in 
familiar  vivacious  dialogue,  with  nearly 
as  much  zest  as  the  citizens  of  Athens 
themselves  would  have  done. 

As  I  recommended  elderly  ladies 
amongst  others  to  become  spectators 
of  the  piece  which  forms  the  subject 
of  these  remarks,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
one  of  the  most  humorous  parts  of  the 
translation  is  that  in  which  a  speci¬ 
men  of  an  old  Athenian  lady  is  afford¬ 
ed. — I  do  not  mean  to  offend  that  most 
respected  body  of  matrons,  the  elderly 
ladies  of  my  country,  but  merely  parti¬ 
cularize  this  character  for  their  notice, 
considering  that  it  is  one  more  likely 
to  excite  their  curiosity  than  any  other 
iu  the  dramatis  personae:  as  it  carries 
with  it  so  much  of  the  ludicrous,  I 
shall  make  no  apology  for  introducing 
an  extract  of  that  part  of  the  transla¬ 
tion  which  it  occupies  ;  in  doing  which 
I  am  sure  I  shall  be  affording  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  treat  to  the  reader,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  good  specimen  of  the  me¬ 
rits  of  Mr.  C.’s  work. 

The  old  lady,  it  should  be  observed, 
is  a  creature  made  up  of  affectation  and 
ridiculous  airs.  She  is  introduced  as 
coming  to  complain  of  the  desertion 
of  a  young  man,  who,  while  he  was 

floor,  consented  to  let  her  have  his 
ove  in  return  for  her  money;  but  be¬ 
ing  suddenly  rendered  affluent  by  the 
bounty  of  the  God  of  riches,  takes  his 
leave  of  his  quondam  mistress.  The 
gentleman  to  whom  she  imparts  her 
grievance  of  course  amuses  himself 
with  quizzing  her  throughout  her  re¬ 
cital. 


Graus  (the  old  lady) .  Chremylus. 
Graus. 

You’re  pleas’d  to  jest,  Sir,  but  my  pangs 
have  been 

From  love  '•—’( Bursts  into  tears.) 

Cjirem. — ( Assuming  a  pacifying  tone.) 

Ah  !  tel]  me  quickly  all 


Graus. 

Well,  you  shall  hear.  There  was  a  certain 
youth  (sighs), 

Poor  somewhat,  but  he  always  look’d  genteel. 
As  pretty  a  fellow  as  you  ever  saw, 

Aye,  and  as  good  a  oue ;  if  ever  1 
Had  want  of  anv  thing,  he  flew  to  serve  me 
With  such  a  grace  and  air  as  charm’d  me 
quite ;  — 

And  sometimes  I  was  able  to  help  him. 
Chrem. 

What  might  it  be  that  he  would  ask  for 
most  ? 

Graus. 

Oh  1  but  a  trifle, — he  was  wondrous  shy  ; 

He  sometimes  would  beg  twenty  diachras 
or  so, 

To  buy  a  coat  with,  and  eight  more  for  shoes. 
And  something  too  to  furnish  him  a  scarf, 
To  treat  his  sisters  with,  or  else 
A  spencer  or  a  tippet  for  his  mother.— 

Yes,  and  would  ask  for  some  four  sacks  of 
flour. 

Chrem. 

A  trifle  this,  upon  my  word,  to  ask ! 

’Tis  plain  enough  the  youth  was  very  shy. 

Graus. 

And  this  he  said  he  ask’d,  not  for  the  sake 
Of  getting  things  out  of  me — no,  hut  all 
For  love  and  fond  regard,  that  he  might  say 
It  was  iny  coat  and  waistcoat  he  had  on, — 
A  little  keepsake  to  remind  him  of  me. 

Chrem. 

Oh!  why  the  man  was  over  head  and  ears 
In  love;  he  lov’d  you  to  distraction. 

Graus. 

But  now  the  base  deceiver  no  more  feels 
The  flame  lie  cherish’d  for  his  Chloe  once  ! 
No,  barbarous  as  he  is,  he  leaves  me  quite : 

- before,  as  sure  as  came  the  day, 

His  well-known  rap  would  sound  upon  my 
door. 

Chrem  ( bursting  out  a  laughing,  unable  to 
contain  himself). 

What !  to  convey  you  out  to  burial  ?  ha  1  ha ! 

Graus  (drawing  herself  up  indignantly) . 

No,  Sir  l  if  it  were 
But  to  hear  my  voice, — • 

He  lov’d  me  so - — — — 

- And  if  he  saw 

Me  sad,  would  call  me  in  the  fondest  tone. 
His  little  duckling,  and  his  pretty  chick  ! 

Chrem. 

And  then  would  ask  you  for  a  pair  of  shoes  J 
Graus. 

And  he  would  tell  me — “  Oh  ! 

W  hat  ladylike  and  pretty  hands  yours  are  !” 

Chrem. 

I  dare  say,  when  they  reach’d  him  twenty 
drachms. 

Graus. 

“And  your  whole  person  too,  sweet  and  de¬ 
lightful  !” 


About  it  then. 
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Chrem. 

Extremely  no,  when  you  were  pouring  out 
A  cup  of  your  best  Thasian  *  for  him. 

Graus. 

“  Those  eyes  too  !  how  bewitching  is  their 
glance  1” 

Chrem. 

The  fellow  was  no  fool ;  he  well  knew  how 

To  feed  at  an  old  wanton  woman’s  cost. 

*  *  *  #  * 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  17- 

'TPIIE  following  remarks  upon  the 
Jl  subject  of  more  frequent  gaol 
deliveries,  are  extracted  from  a  little 
work  published  a  few  years  since,  en¬ 
titled,  “  The  Law’s  Delay,  and  its 
Remedy,”  and  understood  to  be  the 
production  of  a  Lawyer  of  some  pro¬ 
vincial  eminence  in  the  western  part 
of  the  kingdom,  especially  as  a  presid¬ 
ing  Magistrate  at  Quarter  Sessions. 


((  The  manner  in  which  the  Assizes  are 
now  held,  will  perhaps  admit  of  very  consi¬ 
derable  improvement.  A  greater  space  of 
time  may  be  devoted  to  the  purpose,  so  as 
in  every  case  to  dispose  of  the  Nisi  prius 
business,  and  have  no  remanets,  as  also  to 
enable  the  Judges  of  Assize  to  determine 
the  various  cases  which  are  directed  to  be 
referred  to  them,  or  to  the  Courts  at  West¬ 
minster,  by  a  vast  number  of  statutes 
which  would  effect  a  considerable  saving  of 
expense  to  the  parties ;  as  also  to  examine* 
more  fully  than  at  present  into  the  state  of 
the  different  prisons  ;  and  generally  to  per¬ 
form  those  important  services  which  a 
Judge,  from  his  dignified  station,  erudition, 
and  extensive  powers,  is  so  peculiarly  quali¬ 
fied  to  render  ;  whilst  his  undoubted  ability 
and  impartiality  would  induce  even  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  his  opinions  and  orders  to  concede 
something  to  his  decision. 

“  But  though  some  alteration  in  this 
respect  would  perhaps  mitigate  some  of  the 
evils  of  the  present  mode,  there  appears  to 
be  no  way  more  likely  to  effect  any  great 
improvement  than  the  dividing  of  the  Civil 
from  the  Criminal  business  of  the  Assize, 
the  disunion  of  the  Nisi  Prius  list  from  the 
Gaol  Delivery  Calendar,  and  the  appointing 
of  the  Courts  for  each  of  these  purposes  to 
be  holdeu  at  different  periods  (and  even  dif¬ 
ferent  places  where  public  accommodation 
would  be  consulted  by  so  doing.)  Much  of 
the  hurry  and  confusion,  much  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  anxiety  attending  the  present 
Assizes,  would  thus  be  removed,  and  a  certain 
time  being  appointed  for  the  trial  of  each 
class  of  cases,  the  Judges  would  not  be 
compelled  by  the  imperious  necessity  of 
clearing  the  gaol  to  postpone  the  trial  of 


*  The  choicest  wine  of  the  Athenian 
eellar,  from  the  island  of  Thasos. 


issues  on  the  Civil  side  to  the  next  Assize. 
To  some  persons  the  bustle  of  an  Assize, 
with  its  attendant  enjoyments  of  balls  and 
dinners,  is  an  object  of  too  much  import¬ 
ance  to  be  easily  relinquished,  and  therefore 
any  proposal  which  will  diminish  their 
amusements,  w'ill  of  course  be  opposed ; 
but  as  the  accommodation  of  suitors  is  the 
real  object  of  holding  the  Assizes  in  each 
County,  the  objections  of  any  other  class 
of  persons  are  entitled  to  very  little  consi¬ 
deration.” 

Since  this  work  was  published,  As¬ 
sizes  have  been  held  in  the  Home 
Circuit,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  a  Gaol 
delivery,  and  the  result  seems  to  evince 
the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  observa¬ 
tions  ;  for  with  little  comparative 
bustle  the  gaols  have  been  cleared  of 
their  inmates  at  the  third  Assize,  and 
an  opportunity  thus  allowed  of  trying 
all  the  issues  at  the  two  other  Assizes. 
But  it  appears  that  even  this  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  effected  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  Judges  are  reluctant  to 
undertake  the  additional  duty ;  the 
business  of  their  Courts,  and  other 
duties,  such  as  the  Sessions  at  the  Old 
Bailey  and  at  the  Admiralty  Sessions, 
already  occupy  so  much  of  their  time, 
that  even  to  delegate  two  Judges  to 
hold  the  Winter  Home  Circuit,  is 
perhaps  as  much  as  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  present  Courts;  and 
therefore  if  the  holding  of  three  Assizes 
throughout  the  country  be  determined, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  appoint  an  ad¬ 
ditional  number  of  Judges  to  the 
Courts,  or  to  effect  some  great  altera¬ 
tion  in  their  constitution,  to  both  of 
which  measures  so  strong  an  objection 
is  entertained  by  the  dominant  party  of 
the  Legislature,  that  some  time  must 
ela  ase  ere  the  conviction  of  the  great 
uti  ity  of  either  of  the  measures  in 
question  can  be  expected  to  obtain  an 
entire  victory  over  feelings  in  them¬ 
selves  undoubtedly  honourable  to  the 
parties,  but  misapplied  when  brought 
into  contact  with  real  improvements 
in  Laws  or  their  administration. 

But  a  proposal  has  recently  been 
made,  which  is  not  liable  to  most  of 
the  objections  urged  against  the 
adoption  of  the  other  projects,  namely, 
the  appointment  of  Judges  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  delivering  the  gaols  of  such 
of  their  inhabitants  as  are  accused  of 
crimes  not  punishable  with  death,  so 
as  to  leave  only  persons  charged  with 
capital  offences  for  trial  at  the  two 
great  Assizes,  and  as  the  number  of 
prisoners  in  this  awful  situation  is  ge- 
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nerally  not  very  large,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  the  postponement  of 
the  civil  causes  to  enable  both  Judges 
to  proceed  with  the  trial  of  Criminals  ; 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Assize 
both  Judges  might  try  the  issues,  and 
thus  every  case  be  disposed  of.  It  is 
proposed  that  this  desirable  improve¬ 
ment  be  effected  by  the  appointment 
of,  a  President  or  Chairman  to  each 
Quarter  Sessions,  with  a  liberal  salary, 
and  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  Ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Peace  to  take  cognizance 
of  some  offences  which,  though  not 
punishable  with  death,  are  yet  at  pre¬ 
sent  not  within  their  jurisdiction  ;  but 
this  plan  seems  liable  to  some  objec¬ 
tions  of  a  very  powerful  nature,  objec¬ 
tions  which  would  in  all  probability 
prevent  its  success  ;  and  the  other 
modes  proposed  not  being  exposed  to 
these  objections,  has  of  course  a  greater 
chance  of  being  adopted  ;  that  is,  the 
appointment  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
Judges,  for  this  special  purpose,  inhi¬ 
bited  from  any  professional  pursuits  or 
other  public  occupation  ;  and  let  these 
Judges  make  the  circuit  of  the  island 
four  or  at  least  three  times  a  year,  and 
deliver  the  gaols  of  every  culprit  ex¬ 
cept  those  charged  with  capital  offences. 
It  would  be  advisable  that  two  Judges 
should  travel  each  Circuit  together, 
not  only  for  mutual  advice  and  as¬ 
sistance,  but  also  that  the  business  of 
the  Assize  might  be  disposed  of  with 
all  convenient  dispatch,  and  thus  the 
several  Counties  be  relieved  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  enormous  charge  of  defray¬ 
ing  the  expense  of  prosecutors  and 
witnesses  (a  charge  which  has  attained 
so  enormous  an  extent  as  to  cause  the 
general  Government  to  be  applied  to 
for  assistance),  and  avoid  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  detention  of  the  persons  who 
have  to  appear  in  these  characters  from 
their  homes,  families,  and  occupations. 

There  are  thirty-eight  counties  in 
England  in  which  Assizes  are  held, 
or  at  least  to  which  this  measure  would 
be  applicable.  With  two  Judges  solely 
occupied  with  the  trial  of  Criminal 
cases,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected 
that  the  Assize  would  not  upon  an 
average  exceed  three  days  in  each 
county,  or  114  days  for  the  whole 
kingdom.  If,  therefore,  four  Judges 
be  appointed,  the  whole  will  occupy 
but  5?  days  for  each  circuit.  To  hold 
four  Circuits  annually  would  require 
228  days  from  each  Judge,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year  being  allowed  for 


travelling  and  occasional  recreation,  a 
duty  not  exceeding  that  required  from 
many  of  the  present  Judges.  A  liberal 
salary  should  of  course  reward  their 
exertions  (say  3000/.),  and  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  a  faithful  discharge 
of  their  functions  by  an  expectation  of 
being  promoted  to  the  Bench  in  one 
of  the  Courts  of  Westminster  Hall. 

An  objection  which  is  frequently 
urged  with  great  success  against  any 
proposal  of  this  nature,  namely,  the  ex¬ 
pense,  would  here  have  no  weight,  as 
the  diminished  charge  for  the  expenses 
of  witnesses,  both  at  the  minor  and 
principal  Assizes,  would,  much  more 
than  compensate  for  the  charge  attend¬ 
ing  the  former  ;  and,  indeed,  after 
deducting  every  expense,  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  County  rates  may  be 
reasonably  expected.  A  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  lately  Re¬ 
commended  that  the  expense  of  the 
Assizes  should  be  borne  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  an  expense  of  perhaps  ()0,000/. 
annually;  why,  therefore,  not  prefer  a 
measure  by  which  this  expense  might 
not  only  be  reduced,  hut  public  con¬ 
venience  greatly  consulted,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  maintaining  the  prisoners  in 
gaol  diminished,  the  innocent  sooner 
discharged  from  unmerited  detention, 
and  even  the  young  criminal  earlier 
rescued  from  the  contagion  of  evil 
companions,  from  the  society  of  veteran 
offenders  ;  a  strong  inducement  held 
out  to  prosecute  culprits  by  the  short 
space  of  time  which  would  be  required 
for  the  purpose;  and  justice  more 
speedily,  and  perhaps  even  more  effec¬ 
tually  administered.  R.  H. 


FLY  LEAVES.  No.  XXIX. 

rrHOMAS  CaIIEW  was  an  ele- 
J.  gant,  nervous,  and  inartificial 
Poet.  lie  combined  with  the  fictitious 
adornment  of  the  muse,  the  votive 
thoughts  of  nature,  in  such  an  easy  and 
simple  dress,  as  to  appear  in  many 
instances  the  casual  effusion  of  a  let¬ 
tered  and  energetic  mind,  and  that 
Suckling’s  Satire  was  little  better  than 
a  libel,  in  saying 

“  tld  issue  of ’s  brain 

Was  seldom  brought  forth  but  with  trouble 
and  pain.” 

He  certainly  cast  a  lustre  on  a  period, 
when  a  stern,  wild,  and  overbearing 
democracy  was  gathering  strength, 
with  such  hot  and  turbulent  fermcn- 
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tation,  that,  when  formed,  talent  be¬ 
came  brow-beaten,  genius  stultified, 
and  learning,  in  stupor  of  despair, 
gulped  oblivion’s  cup  to  drown  all 
genial  powers.  Times  more  unfitted 
for  the  lettered  world,  are  no  where 
recorded  in  our  domestic  annals. 

With  the  cold  caution  of  impene¬ 
trable  suspicion,  requiring  an  impri¬ 
matur,  under  date  April  29th,  1 940 
(just  as  beggars  began  to  ride  post) 
appeared  the  first  edition  of  “  Poems, 
by  Thomas  Carew,  Esq.  one  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Privie-Chamber, 
and  Sewer  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty.” 
Only  his  Masque,  and  a  few  of  his 
acknowledged  pieces,  either  attached 
to  musick,  or  in  favour  of  contempo¬ 
raries,  had  then  appeared  in  print,  and 
as  he  died  in  the  preceding  year,  the 
volume  may  be  received  as  posthumous. 
But  the  “  excellent  Carew,”  “  Love’s 
Oracle,”  between  whom  and  “  flou¬ 
rishing  Suckling,”  Robert  Baron  am- 
bitioned  to  sit: 

<c  strike  when  will  mv  fate, 

“  I’ll  proudly  haste  to  such  a  princely  seat.” 

as  soon  as  his  “  numerous  language”  * 
was  published,  with  which 

“  No  lute,  or  lover  durst  contend 

it  proved  too  natural,  gaily  spirited,  and 
brilliant,  amidst  the  violent  oscillations 
of  society,  not  to  find  a  rapid  demand, 
and,  consequently,  the  Poems  were 
again  published  in  l6’42. 

From  that  period  his,  in  common 
with  similar  productions,  had  to  en¬ 
counter  the  spreading  effect  of  a  selfish 
bigoted  oligarchy,  of  proud  enthusi¬ 
astic  puritanism,  united  with  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  civil  war  ;  combiningly  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  smother  the  generous  fostering 
of  public  opinion,  and  amid  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  anarchy,  a  third  impression 
was  needed  in  1(551 . 

The  Restoration  embodied  a  gay 
Court,  revived  elegant  pursuits,  while 
the  tranquillity  of  peace  afforded  pro¬ 
tection  to  learned  ease  and  seductive¬ 
ness  of  reading;  therefore,  with  such 
a  domestic  change,  to  find  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years  (1671)  another  edition 
of  the  Poems  required,  neither  pro¬ 
claims  special  honour  to  the  author's 
memory,  nor  gives  to  his  bust  more 
vivid  laurels. 


*  See  Shirley’s  Poems. 

F  MS.  by  C.  P.  probably  Clement  Parnan. 


During  the  next  five  successive 
reigns,  fashion,  that  can  shadow  the 
streaming  ray  of  the  brightest  gem, 
becoming  the  infatuated  and  successive 
votary  of  the  Drydenic  and  Popean 
schools,  thrust  our  author,  with  a  crowd 
of  others,  into  unmerited  and  almost 
total  obscurity.  From  entire  neglect, 
bis  Poems  were  rescued  in  1772,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  an  honest  wav- 
faring  bookseller,  who,  having  a  small 
share  of  taste,  with  little  or  no  time 
for  research,  ventured,  amid  his  bib- 
liopogistical  speculations,  to  oversee, 
or  do,  “  a  new  edition”  of  the  Poems. 
No  exertions  were  made  to  gather  ar¬ 
ticles  hitherto  omitted,  either  from 
print  of  easy  attainment,  or  such  as 
still  remain  scattered  amid  MSS.  pre¬ 
served  in  our  public  libraries.  To  the 
prefixture  of  a  meagre  life  and  “  a 
short  character  of  his  writings,”  the 
Editor  ventured,  unnecessarily,  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  labour  by  supplying  modern 
orthography,  a  task  always  hazardous 
in  the  attempt,  and  seldom  effected 
without  a  martyrdom  of  the  measure, 
and  weakening  the  conception  of  the 
Poet. 

.  With  no  better  text  than  the  re¬ 
print  of  Davies,  in  1810  the  Poems 
of  Carew  were  collected  among  the 
<c  English  Poets,”  in  21  vols.  :  and 
much  to  the  censure  of  those  who  take 
lead  as  wealthy  publishers,  here  it  is 
found  an  efficient  Editor  to  prefix  lives, 
seems  all  that  is  considered  neces¬ 
sary  for  supplying  a  standard  edition  of 
our  Poets;  the  text  of  every  author  is 
left  to  the  care  of  a  nameless  autho¬ 
rity.  Should  the  writings  of  all  our 
Poets  ever  obtain  critical  examination 
and  individual  research,  by  a  proper 
apportionment  of  the  labour  to  com¬ 
petent  hands,  can  it  be  supposed  that  a 
new  edition  (like  a  standard  Shake¬ 
speare)  would  not  obtain  a  similar 
liberal  recognition  and  remuneration 
from  the  public  ? 

In  the  same  year,  1810,  the  late  Mr. 
John  Fry,  of  Bristol,  attempted  to 
awaken  curiosity  by  printing  a  trite 
selection  from  Carevv’s  Poems,  and  in 
1 814,  announced,  as  to  be  published 
in  that  year,  a  “  sixth  edition,  with 
several  Poems  from  MSS.  in  the 
Ashm.  Mus.  Oxford,  never  before  pub¬ 
lished;”  which  probably  did  not  ob¬ 
tain  sufficient  encouragement  to  excite 
further  exertion.  Philips  declares  our 
Author  “  was  reckon’d  among  the 
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chiefest  of  his  time  for  delicacy  of  wit 
and  poetic  fancy:”  and  a  contemporary 
pronounced  Ins  verses 

“  as  smooth  and  high 
As  glory,  love,  or  wine,  from  wit  can  raise.” 

Eu.  Iloon. 

- - 

Mr.  Urbast,  Jan. 16. 

FFECTATION  and  ignorance 
are  always  at  work  to  corrupt 
language;  and  even  when  it  has  been 
raised  to  a  good  standard  of  purity,  by 
the  writings  of  men  of  genius  and 
Learning,  the  same  perverse  agents  are 
still  at  work  to  introduce  innovations 
or  alterations.  These  spurious  addi¬ 
tions  afford  the  first  symptom  of  the 
decline  of  any  language  from  purity, 
and  ought  to  be  watched  and  resisted. 
There  is  no  power  so  likely  to  effect 
this  purpose,  as  the  influence  of  pe¬ 
riodical  publications;  among  which, 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  has  long, 
very  long,  maintained  a  most  respect¬ 
able  situation. 

The  affected  term  isolated,  was  long 
ago  strenuously  opposed  by  a  writer  in 
the  British  Critic,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Todd’s  Edition  of  Johnson’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  :  but  the  critic,  whoever  he 
wa3,  did  not  recollect  that  Warburton 
had  introduced  it,  as  Todd  proves  by 
a  quotation.  Warburton,  however, 
with  all  his  power  of  mind,  was  far 
from  writing  a  pure  style;  nor  if  Lord 
Chesterfield  be  proved  also  to  have  used 
it,  can  that  sufficiently  defend  the  term, 
or  its  cognate  verb  to  isolate.  Mr. 
Todd,  there/ore,  unites  with  the  ano¬ 
nymous  critic  in  condemning  it  as  a 
most  affected  word.  Nevertheless, 
though  the  British  Critic  pronounced 
that  it  was  not  English,  and  hoped  that 
it  never  would  he,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that,  at  the  present  day  it  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  established.  So 
difficult  is  it  to  resist  injudicious  inno¬ 
vation. 

Against  another  spurious  word,  yon, 
Mr.  Urban,  must  assist  in  defending 
us.  This  is  the  word  compete ;  which, 
though  it  is  not  defended  by  a  single 
uotation,  in  the  latest  Edition  of 
ohnson,  nor  even  admitted  at  all,  is 
now  thrusting  itself  into  notice  in 
almost  every  new  publication.  The 
writers,  I  presume,  consider  it  as  an 
improvement,  or  as  a  novel  elegance: 
but  as  the  language  flourished  to  our 
days  without  it,  we  surely  may  reject 
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the  stranger.  I  think,  but  cannot 
prove,  that  it  was  first  introduced  from 
North  Britain.  I  have  remarked  the 
following  instances  in  very  modern 
works.  First,  in  the  Retrospective 
Review  (a  very  excellent  publication), 
vol.  vii.  p.  71-  “  The  man  who  could 

make  a  brazen  head  speak,  might 
surely  compete  with  the  authdr  of  the 
milk  of  roses.’’  Again,  in  the  new 
Edition  of  Cibber's  Apology,  by  Mr. 
Bellchambers,  p.  272.  “  This  Harper 

was  a  just  and  spirited  comedian,  who 
had  the  honour  to  compete  with  Quin, 
in  Falstaff.’’  Thirdly,  in  the  Classical 
Journal  for  June,  1825,  p.  255.  “  In 
grace  and  polish  of  manner,  few  of  the 
later  Roman  writers  can  compete  with 
him  (Calphurnius).’’ 

Now  I  contend  that  all  these  pas¬ 
sages  might  be  better  expressed  without 
this  unauthorised,  unenglish  word. 

So  much  for  affectation.  But  it  re¬ 
quired  the  aid  of  ignorance  so  to  mis¬ 
apply  a  word,  as  the  substantive  a  vo¬ 
cation  is  now  continually  misused. 
“  An  avocation ,  properly  speaking,  is 
that  which  calls  a  person  off  from  his 
regular  and  chief  occupation,  or  voca¬ 
tion."  It  is  correctly  so  distinguished 
in  the  Letters  of  that  very  superior 
woman.  Lady  Iiervey.  “  But  my  oc¬ 
cupations  and  avocations  have  latelv 
been  so  many,  that  I  have  not  had 
time,  &c.’’  L,ctter  31,  p. 79* — 1°  the 
fragments  of  poor  R.  Bloomfield's 
writings,  called  his  Remains,  we  hare 
a  strong  instance  of  the  improper  use; 
“  Man  neglects  his  proper  avocation , 
agriculture,  to  go  in  search  of  black 
eyes  and  bloody  noses,  commonly  called 
military  glory.’’  Vol.  ii.  p.  52.  But 
Bloomfield  is  not  answerable  for  this, 
as  he  quotes  it  from  an  obscure  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Publican's  Newspaper.  But 
in  the  best  reputed  Journals  of  the 
present  day,  the  same  ignorant  mis¬ 
application  of  the  term  may  continually 
be  seen.  Why  is  this?  Simply,  be¬ 
cause  avocation  is  a  fine-sounding  word, 
much  more  shewy  than  business,  em¬ 
ployment,  &c.  But  if  a  man’s  regular 
calling  is  to  be  termed  his  avocation,  1 
would  ask,  from  what  it  calls  him  off? 
A  et  such  is  the  etymological  and  ne¬ 
cessary  meaning  of  the  word  (com¬ 
posed  of  a  from,  and  voco  to  call)  that 
common  sense  requires  it  only  to  be 
used  when  there  is  a  calling  away, 
from  some  thing  that  would  otherwise 
be  done  Prirct.vn. 
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1 .  Testamenla  frelusta  being  Illustrations 
from.  IVilh,  of  Manners,  Customs,  t SV.  ;  as 
ice.ll  as  rtf  the  Descents  and  Possessions  oj 
many  distinguished  Families  from  the 
Reign  of  Henry  the  Se.oml  to  the  Ac¬ 
cession  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Nicho¬ 
las  Harris  Nicolas,  Esq.  Batrister-at-  Law, 
and  Felluic  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Large  S vo.  2  vols.  Nichols  and  Son. 

T  is  a  gratifying  task  to  open  any 
now  work  hv  a  man  of  talent, 
taste,  and  learning,  (and  snch  a  man  is 
Mr.  Nicolas,)  because  we  are  sure  to 
be  instructed  and  pleased.  In  the 
work  before  us,  a  new  and  unexpected 
delight  pervades,  at  least,  ourselves. 
We  allude  to  that  sentiment  of  filial 
love  and  veneration  for  our  ancestors, 
which  has  been  excited  by  the  inter¬ 
esting  volumes  before  us.  Be  it  that 
the  proud  warrior  and  feudal  sovereign 
and  his  lofty  dame,  were,  out  of  state, 
only  farmers  and  farmers’  wives ;  that 
seed-corn,  arid  teams,  and  ploughs, 
were  objects  of  daily  concern,  and 
dying  bequests;  and  that  on  high  days 
and  holidays,  finerv,  which  had  de- 
sC«  nded  from  grand-fathers  and  grand¬ 
mothers,  in  fashion  or  out  of  fashion, 
whether  it  fitted  or  did  not  fit,  was 
gorgeously  exhibited  ;  —  that  the  lady 
rode  behind  the  lord  on  a  double  horse  ; 
and  that  the  children  kneeled  on  forms 
on  the  side  of  the  room  ; — that  they 
rose  at  five,  and  dined  at  nine  off  beef¬ 
steaks  and  fat  ale; — that  their  jests 
were  coarse,  their  mirth  boisterous, 
their  compliments  awkward,  and  their 
gestures  uncouth; — yet  who  will  call 
into  his  mind’s  eye  the  mailed  hero  of 
Aginrourt,  and  Lord  Chesterfield  in 
full  Court  Dress,  and  not  prefer  the 
Old  Englishman,  whose  brawny  fist 
and  battle-axe  knocked  down  a  French¬ 
man  and  an  ox  with  ecpial  case  ;  and 
would  have  deemed  the  slim  rapier  of 
the  foreigner  Earl,  fit  only  for  a  toasting 
fork,  or  a  lark-spit,  llough  as  they 
were,  rough  as  the  native  oaks  of  their 
island,  these  were  the  men  who  laid  the 
massy  foundations  of  our  liberty,  and 
our  glory;  and  singularly  enough,  of  a 
taste  in  Architecture,  as  applied  to  de¬ 
votional  objects,  not  to  be  surpassed. — 
The  wills  before  us  explain  the  cause 
of  the  latter  phenomenon.  They  all, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  commence 
with  provision  for  the.  testator’s  inter¬ 
ment;  with  sums  of  money  bequeathed 
Gbnt.  Mag.  January ,  1  82tf. 
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for  raising  gorgeous  monuments,  not 
from  ostentation,  but  that  posterity 
might  not  forget  to  pray  for  their  souls; 
for  finishing  and  completely  repairing 
churches;  for  erecting  new  ailes  and 
chapels;  for  putting  in  new  win¬ 
dows,  and  adding  every  species  of  deco¬ 
ration  to  the  holy  fabrick. 

This  they  thought  was  due  to  the 
glory  of  God  ;  and  when  we  see  a  mere 
room  full  of  sheep-folds,  a  theatrical 
gallery,  white- washed  ceilings,  bare 
walls,  and  a  clock  gpd  desk  the  sole 
furniture;  and  compare  it. with  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  and  King’s  College 
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Chapel,  we  should  consider  it  just  as 
auxiliary  to  devotion  to  robe  the  Mi¬ 
nister  in  a  countryman’s  smock-frock, 
instead  of  a  surplice,  as  to  prefer  the 
former  to  the  latter !  The  piety  of 
our  ancestors  (whatever  might  be  the 
forms  of  worship)  was  sublime. — 
They  did  not  enter  Churches  merely 
to  say  their  prayers,  A  solemn  awe 
impressed  their  souls  the  moment  they 
crossed  the  sacred  threshold.  Before 
them,  on  the  tombs  and  in  the  win¬ 
dows,  were  the  effigies  of  their  ances¬ 
tors,  with  their  hands  uplifted  in 
prayer,  as  a  perpetual  memento  to 
their  descendants,  to  remember,  ever 
to  remember,  their  dependence  upon 
their  God.  Upon  the  walls  hung 
helmets,  corslets,  and  swords,  to  re¬ 
mind  them  that  the  deceased  had 
bravely  defended  their  King,  their 
Country,  their  Wives,  and  their 
Children.  All  around  were  the  glit¬ 
tering  ornaments  of  Heraldry,  to  shew 
them  the  honours  and  the  estates 
which  their  wisdom  and  their  bravery 
had  acquired,  for  the  enjoyment  and 
happiness  of  their  children.  Every 
sentiment  of  what  God  is,  and  of  what 
we  must  all  come  to,  was  intensely 
excited  ;  and  “  the  pealing  anthem 
swelled  the  note  of  praise,”  to  minds 
overpowered  with  the  “  religio  loci,” 
as  well  as  the  elevation,  beyond  earth, 
of  the  divine  principle  in  the  abstract. 
Then  charity,  too,  marshalled  the  fu¬ 
neral  procession.  Long  trains  of  poor 
clothed  and  fed  ;  gray- bearded  serv¬ 
ing-men  provided  with  alms-houses 
and  annuities;  poor  bed-ridden  peo¬ 
ple  relieved,  orphan  maidens  portion¬ 
ed  ;  indigent  children  sent  to  school  ; 
bridges  built  and  repaired  ;  ar»  1  various 
other  bene'faclions  which  show,  that  if 
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the  moderns  are,  upon  the  whole,  a 
great  deal  wiser  than  their  forefathers, 
they  are  also  a  great  deal  meatier. 

But  these  were  the  days  of  Thomas- 
a -Becked,  and  the  modern  are  those  of 
Ada  in  Smith,  (another  Thomas-a- 
Becket,  whom  people  worship  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  mode,  with  better  prospects  of 
success,)  and  therefore  we  shall  drop 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  antiquary  for  the 
present,  because  we  have  just  as  strong 
a  desire  to  get  rich,  as  the  rest  of 
our  contemporaries. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  work, 
ami  first  give  the  able  elucidation  of  it 
by  Mr.  Nicolas  himself. 

“  It  has  been  sensibly  remarked,  that  in 
documents  of  this  nature,  ‘  the  real  wishes 
of  the  heart  are  suffered  to  appear,  because 
we  shall  be  indifferent  to  the  consequences 
of  them,  before  they  can  be  divulged.’  For 
all  these  reasons,  testaments  of  celebrated 
Persons  possess  a  claim  on  the  attention  of 
Biographers,  which  they  have  very  rarely 
obtained.  But  it  is  to  the  Antiquary,  to 
him  who  seeks  for  information  on  the  man¬ 
ners  and  habits  of  his  ancestors,  from  sources 
unpolluted  by  the  erroneous  constructions 
or  misrepresentations  of  others  ;  and  who, 
setting  aside  the  theories  of  a  favourite 
writer  on  past  times,  judges  from  evidence 
alone,  that  early  wills  are  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Where,  but  in  such  instru¬ 
ments,  can  we  possibly  obtain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  articles  which  constituted 
the  furniture  of  the  houses,  or  the  wearing 
apparel  of  persons,  who  lived  several  cen¬ 
turies  ago  ;  or  in  what  other  record  can  so 
satisfactory  an  account  of  the  property  of  an 
individual  he  discovered,  as  in  that  in  which 
he  bequeaths  it  to  his  child,  or  his  friend  ? 
The  great  value  of  chattels,  even  down  to 
the  period  with  which  this  collection  closes, 
caused  them  to  be  described  with  a  minute¬ 
ness  in  wills,  not  only  by  persons  of  insig¬ 
nificance,  but  even  by  the  children  of  the 
royal  family,  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
smile  of  this  ‘  enlightened  age.’  If  the  va¬ 
lue  of  this  sort  of  information  be  doubted, 
tire  same  suspicion  must  apply  to  every  thing 
which  relates  to  former  times.  It  is  not, 
however,  curiosity  only  which  is  gratified 
by  these  inquiries;  for  by  marking  the  alte¬ 
rations  in  manners  and  customs,  and  tracing 
the  gradual,  hut  certain  progress  of  intel¬ 
lectual  improvements — the  former  exhibited 
by  the  approach  to  existing  institutions  ; 
and  the  latter  by  the  removal  of  that  super¬ 
stitious  bigotry,  which  is  so  fully  displayed 
in  this  work — we  receive  ample  objects  for 
exercising  philosophical  reflections.”  Pref. 
p.  y. 

In  the  Preface,  p.  13,  we  are  sorry 
to  see  complaints  of  difficulty  of  access 
for  literary  purposes  to  the  “  Principal 
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Registry  of  the  Kingdom — that  of 
Doctors’  Commons.”  In  all  the  Re¬ 
cord  Offices  in  the  Kingdom,  a  new 
arrangement  is  desirable.  We  mean 
nothing  offensive.  The  keepers  of 
those  records  (so  far  as  we  know 
them)  are  men  of  high  and  meritori¬ 
ous  character,  and  it  is  not  reason¬ 
able  to  desire,  that  they  should  devote 
their  valuable  time  and  attendance, 
and  employ  clerks  and  servants,  with¬ 
out.  adequate  remuneration.  All  we 
mean  is  that,  as  the  Records  are  Pub¬ 
lic  Property,  and  the  Offices  are  very 
few,  they  should  derive  their  emo¬ 
luments,  like  the  Officers  of  that  an- 
mirable  Institution,  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  from  the  National  Purse  ;  and 
that  every  Calendar  should  he  printed, 
and  every  record  accessible  for  the  sum 
of  one  shilling.  Many  gentlemen,  to 
whom  the  highest  attention  is  due, 
think  that  there  ought  to  be  a  gratuit¬ 
ous  liberty  of  inspection,  as  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Cotton,  Harleian,  and  other 
manuscripts:  but  we  think  from  the 
direct  relation  which  the  records  bear 
to  property,  that,  unless  some  fee  was 
paid  for  the  purpose  of  impeding  mere 
idle  curiosity,  that  the  trouble  occa¬ 
sioned  would  he  insufferable  ;  to  men 
known  to  be  seriously  engaged  in  lite¬ 
rary  objects,  a  gratuitous  permission 
might,  upon  proper  attestation  of  their 
characters,  be  very  properly  granted. 

After  the  Preface  follow  some  “  pre¬ 
liminary  observations,”  written,  as  ap¬ 
pears,  by  the  arms  of  the  tail-piece, 
(p.  xi.)  i>v  Mr.  Dullawav.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  observe,  therefore,  that  these 
observations  are  very  luminous  and 
valuable.  We  shall  make  two  ex¬ 
tracts. 

**  The  care  of  their  sepulture,  arul  the 
erection  of  tombs,  by  which  not  only  their 
memory  should  be  preserved,  but  some 
idea  given  of  their  persons,  by  effigies  and 
portraitures,  seems  to  have  occupied  the 
miuds  of  most  testators.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  how  magnificent  and  beautiful  many  of 
these  sepulchral  monuments  were ;  as  occu- 
lar  demonstration  is  afforded  us,  much  more 
frequently  than  in  any  other  instance,  of 
their  formfer  excessive  richness,  as  much,  at 
least,  as  has  escaped  decay  by  time  itself,  or 
frdrn  being  violently  mutilated  and  defaced 
by  the  fanatic  Reformers.  In  the  orders 
left  for  funeral  obsequies,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  extremes  of  ostentation  and  hu¬ 
mility,  in  many  of  the  wills  from  which  ex¬ 
tracts  are  given,  and  the  desire  ef  procuring 
the  greatest  number  of  masses  in  the  short¬ 
est  time,  and  for  the  least  money.  We  have 
a  greater  satisfaction  in  observing,  that  one 
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of  the  Heroes  of  AgincourC  remembered  the 
poor  soldiers,  who  shared  and  survived  that 
memorable  victory,  by  a  bequest,  to  satisfy 
their  wages  in  arrear  ;  an  act  of  honourable 
justice,  especially  as  he  acknowledges  that, 
‘  peradventure  he  had  received  more  wages 
from  the  King  and  Realm,  than  he  was 
worthy  of.’  And,  in  the  bequests  to  poor 
maidens,  to  procure  their  marriage,  and  ‘  to 
mend  foul  ways,’  we  contemplate  an  useful 
benevolence.” 

“  The  strict  injunction  of  future  celibacy 
given  by  husbands  to  their  widows,  for  the 
sake  of  children  by  the  first  marriage,  either 
by  request,  or  by  penalty  of  jointure ;  and 
the  bequeathing  the  marriage  of  their 
daughters  to  a  certain  individual,  under  for¬ 
feiture,  was  consonant  with  the  spirit  of 
feudal  times. 

“  T  be  will  of  Dame  Alice  Wyche  (the 
widow  of  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London)  is  replete 
with  good  sense  and  useful  charity.  We 
must  recollect  that  it  was  made  in  1474; 
and  we  shall  perceive  its  extent  —  2001.  to 
poor  diligent  labourers  in  poor  villages;  to 
100  poor  housholders  a  cow,  and  135.  4 d. 
each,  with  three  ewes  ;  for  the  marriage  of 

S)or  maidens  of  good  conversation,  100Z. 

oes  modern  philanthrophy,  with  its  high 
pretensions,  go  beyond  this  bequest  ?  It  is 
worthy  observation,  how  great  a  dispropor¬ 
tion  existed  between  the  fortunes  of  elder 
sons,  or  heirs  female,  and  the  younger 
branches  of  noble  families. — Thomas,  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Dorset,  gives  his  daughters  1 ,000Z. 
each,  for  their  marriage  portion,  (in  1505,) 
and  a  few  years  after  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  300Z.  only.” 

“  It  is  acertained  by  wills,  that  the  ladies 
of  quality,  who  borrowed  money  of  each 
other,  left  with  their  creditor  a  jewel  or 
gold  ornament  of  equal  value.”  Pp.  vi. — 
viii. 

Mr.  Dallaway  proceeds  to  observe, 
that  legal  prolixity  in  wills  ensued  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Plate  was,  in 
the  greater  part,  settled  in  families,  as 
a  heir-loc  m,  and  beds  rarelv  bequeath¬ 
ed,  except  to  married  daughters.  But 
the  most  striking  feature  in  all  these 
wills  is,  we  say  again,  the  anxiety  to 
take  care  of  the  good  condition  of 
Cdiurches.  It  was  not  until  the  devil 
reigned  in  England,  under  the  name 
of  Henry  VI 11.  that  an  association  of 
fine  Architectural  Church-Embellish¬ 
ment  with  Popery  was  inculcated  into 
the  minds  of  the  lower  orders.  It  was 
not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  Puppets 
and  the  machinery,  hut  the  very  room 
in  which  the  show  was  exhibited  must 
be  knocked  to  pieces  1  But  what  is 
there  more  grateful  to  the  eye  of  the 
mun  of  sentiment,  philanthropy,  and 
religion,  than  a  Church?  Travel  over 
the  country,  every  tower  that  rises  be¬ 
tween  the  trees  is  a  hieroglyphic  of  the 


word  God.  Look  all  around.  He  is 
here,  he  is  there,  he  is  every  where. — 
Humble  as  may  be  the  temple,  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  unpolished  man¬ 
ners  of  the  peasantry.  It  is  venerable  ; 
it  is  a  Church  ;  not  an  unmeaning 
public  room,  with  pews  and  a  pulpit. 
Substitute  modern  Grecian  Architec- 
tecture:  it  is  too  gay.  Remember 
God,  and  remember  death,  is  the  awe¬ 
ful  impression  which  every  man  ought 
to  feel  at  first  entrance  into  a  Church. 
It  is  the  best,  the  only  sound  prepara¬ 
tion  for  devotional  feeling,  for  that 
pure  and  holy  communication  with 
the  Almighty,  which  is  dictated  by 
the  perfect  and  all-blessed  religion  of 
the  Cross.  Now,  it  is  merely  looking 
up  to  the  dramatic  talents  or  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  preacher.  A  display  of 
point  and  epigram  ;  frothy  declamation 
about  the  merits  of  the  atonement; 
and  apostrophe  without  genius,  cha¬ 
racterize  the  jargon  with  which  po¬ 
pular  preachers  endeavour  to  excite  re¬ 
ligious  feeling.  Protestants  as  we  are, 
and  zealous  Protestants  too,  we  solemn¬ 
ly  believe  that  the  cross  over  the  altar 
(the  only  retention  of  the  figures  of 
Popery,  of  which  we  approve,)  had  a 
most  proper  and  congruous  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  our  ancestors.  When 
kneeling  at  the  Holy  Communion, 
what  symbol  could  he  more  appropri¬ 
ate  ?  We  think  that  it  was  a  serious 
misfortune  to  remove  it,  and  that  it 
had  more  effect  than  any  effort  of 
even  sublime  eloquence.  If  our  an¬ 
cestors  were  Papists,  they  were  pious 
men  also,  and  woe  was  to  him  who 
mutilated  the  mansions  of  their  God  ! 
Talk  of  intellectual  refinement  for¬ 
sooth,  and  treat  the  Temples  of  the 
Most  High  us  if  they  were  hams  and 
stables!  Contemptible  Philosophers, 
in  truth  :  such  pretended  oracles 
are  mere  puppets.  Is  there  a  sight 
under  Heaven  more  glorious  in  the 
view  of  reason  and  wisdom,  than  to 
behold  large  bodies  of  the  lords  of  the 
earth  kneeling  in  humble  submission, 
and  imploring  those  blessings,  which 
He  “  in  whom  they  live  and  mo\e  and 
have  their  being,”  can  alone  bestow? 
Can  inen  he  made  wiser  and  better 
without  Him?  Can  they  he  pa¬ 
tient  under  misery,  and  resigned  in 
death,  without  Him?  Our  ancestors 
thought  not ;  and  erroneous  as  were 
the  modes,  they  glorified  God  in  their 
hearts,  without  the  excitement  of  ac¬ 
tors  in  gowns  and  surplices,  perform¬ 
ing  in  large  naked  rooms. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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1.  Sketches  of  Corsica,  8fc.  tfc. ;  or  a 
Journal  written  during  a  Visit  to  that 
Island  in  1923.  With  an  Outline  of  its 
History ,  and  Specimens  of  the  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Poetry  of  that  People.  Bj 
Robert  Benson,  M.  A.  F.L.  S.  Longman 
and  Co.  1 825. 

CORSICA  has  given  birth  to  two 
men  who,  however  different  in  degrees 
of  military  talents,  and  widely  differ¬ 
ing  in  the  application  of  them,  have 
fixed  a  celebrity  on  a  country  other¬ 
wise  of  no  great  importance  in  Euro¬ 
pean  History.  Of  Pascal  Paoli  it  has 
been  said,  an  no  mean  authority, 
“  that  he  was  one  of  those  men  who 
are  no  longer  to  be  found  but  in  the 
lives  of  Plutarch;’’  and  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  who  feels  himselt  compe¬ 
tent  to  speak?  The  attachment  of 
Paoli  to  his  country  was  manifested, 
when  living,  by  a  patriotic  devotion  to 
her  interests;  and  he  bequeathed  her 
a  proof  of  his  generous  affection  for  her 
intellectual  advancement  at  his  death. 
Buonaparte,  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
told,  seems  almost  to  have  forgotten 
the  place  of  his  birth,  wherefore  “  he 
was  never  popular  in  Corsica,  nor  is 
his  memory  cherished  there.” 

The  object  of  Mr.  Benson’s  visit  to 
Corsica  was  of  a  public  nature;  hav¬ 
ing  been  appointed  one  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
bequests  of  General  Paoli.  His  op¬ 
portunities  of  acquiring  information 
were  accordingly  great  ;  and  he  has 
availed  himself  of  them  in  a  way  most 
creditable  to  his  good  sense,  and  which 
evinces  a  soundness  of  judgment  that 
has  rarely  been  equalled. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  sec¬ 
tions;  the  first  describes  the  scenery 
of  the  Country,  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  ;  the  second 
treats  of  its  political  history;  and  the 
third  is  devoted  to  the  language  and 
poetrv  of  the  Island.  We  shall  en¬ 
deavour  to  give  a  few  extracts  from 
each  section  of  the  volume. 

“  Oct.  25. — We  strolled  about  Ajaccio  ; 
the  general  plan  of  the  town  is  very  simple  ; 
one  broad  street  leads  from  the  sea  to  the 
Barracks  ;  another  nearly  as  wide,  but  much 
shorter,  cuts  the  former  at  right  angles  ; — 
besides  these,  there  are  many  subordinate* 
streets,  extremely  narrow  arid  dirty.” 

“  The  house  in  which  Napoleon  Buona¬ 
parte  was  born,  is  among  the  best  iu  the 
town  ;  it  forms  one  side  of  a  miserable  little 
Court-  leading  out  of  the  Hue  Charles  : — 
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among  other  curiosities  which  this  residence 
contains  is  a  little  cannon,  that  was  the  fa¬ 
vourite  plaything  of  Buonaparte’s  childhood. 
It  weighs,  accordingto  M.  July  de  Vaubignon, 
thirty  French  pounds.  This  toy  cannon 
may  have  given  the  first  bias  to  his  disposi¬ 
tion.  As  Ajaccio  was  his  birth-place,  so 
was  it  the  scene  of  his  first  military  exploit. 
In  the  year  1793,  Bounaparte,  then  Chef 
de  Bataillon  of  National  Guards,  was  sent 
from  Bastia  to  surprise  Ajaccio,  at  that  time 
in  possession  of  the  Corsican  Rebels  Leav¬ 
ing  the  frigate  in  which  he  had  entered  the 
Gulph,  he  headed  fifty  men,  and  put  off  to 
take  possession  of  the  Torre  di  Capitello,  u 
tower  on  the  opposite  side  nearly  facing 
Ajaccio.  No  sooner  was  this  point  carried, 
than  a  dreadful  tempest  arose,  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  to  return  to  the  frigate. 
He  was  forced,  therefore,  to  fortify  himself 
against  the  Insurgents,  who  assailed  him  On 
all  sides  ;  a  state  of  great  danger  ensued, 
and  he  was  reduced  even  to  feed  on  horse 
flesh  ;  whilst  in  this  condition,  he  is  said  to 
have  harangued  the  Rebels  in  that  strain  of 
emphatical  eloquence  which  prevails  among 
the  Corsicans,  and  to  have  succeeded  in  gain¬ 
ing  over  many  of  the  opposite  party.  On  the 
fourth  day,  before  he  abandoned  the  tower, 
he  attempted  to  blow  it  up,  without  success. 
The  fissures,  still  apparent  in  the  tower,  are 
attributable  to  that  attempt.”  Pp.  3 — 5. 

The  following  anecdote,  we  believe, 
i  s  new. 

“  M.  Mercier,  a  literary  character,  and  a 
good  translator  of  English,  was  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Bounaparte,  when  a  host  of  flatter¬ 
ers  were  paying  him  the  most  fulsome  com¬ 
pliments.  ‘  How  is  it,  M.  Mercier,*  said 
Napoleon,  ‘  that  l  have  nothing  from  you.* 
‘  Sire,’  answered  Mercier,  ‘  the  incense 
blackens  the  idol  before  which  it  burns.’ 
Then  turning  to  one  who  had  paid  high 
strained  compliments  to  the  Emperor. 

‘  \  ours,  Sir,  is  not  even  incense  ;  it  is  resin.' ' 
Page  33. 

We  are  favoured  with  an  Epitome 
of  Corsica,  which  contains  more  in 
two  well-written  pages,  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Voyageur ,  whose  ambition  is  to 
write  a  book,  would  give  us  in  a  vo¬ 
lume. 

“  Corsica,  with  the  exception  of  the  east¬ 
ern  coast,  reaching  from  Bastia  to  Solhrzara, 
and  from  which  the  sea  is  gradually  reced¬ 
ing,  consists  of  a  mass  of  mountains.  In  the 
midst  of  these  are  two  conspicuous  ridges  ; 
one  traversing  the  country  from  North  to 
South,  and  the  other  from  East  to  West. 
The  loftiest  mountains  are  Monte  Rotondo, 
Monte  de  Oro,  and  Monte-Cinto,  sometimes 
called  Pic  di  Niolo.  According  to  M. 
Arago,  the  first  of  these  is  9061. 89 1  feet 
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above  the  sea  * ;  and  seven  others  exceed 
6'56'1 .833  feet  T.  The  summits  of  all  these 
mountains  of  granite  are  rocky  and  barren  ; 
whilst  the  perpendicular  fissures  into  which 
they  are  split,  display,  in  a  striking  manner, 
the  decomposition  daily  taking  place  in  the 
hardest  substances  of  nature.  From  their 
sides  issue  numerous  beautiful  cascades, 
which  rush  down  with  astonishing  velocity 
among  the  wild  vegetation  with  which  the 
bases  of  the  mountains  are  clothed,  and  fer  ¬ 
tilize  the  vallies  below.  The  highest  moun¬ 
tains  give  birth  to  the  chief  rivers,  or  rather 
torrents.  Thus  the  Tavignano  and  Liamone 
flow  from  the  Lake  Nino,  that  occurs  at 
about  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  Monte 
Rotondo,  and  the  Golo  originates  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner  from  the  Lake  Creno.  Like 
other  mountainous  countries,  Corsica  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  picturesque  ;  indeed,  man  lias  left 
so  few  traces  of  his  industry  in  the  Island, 
that  the  painter,  who  shrinks  at  the  sight  of 
cultivated  fields  and  flower  gardens,  may 
here  -revel  uudisturbed  amidst  wild  and  ma¬ 
jestic  scenes.  To  the  agriculturist  who 
estimates  a  district  by  its  production,  to  the 
man  who  looks  at  a  river  with  a  view  to  in¬ 
land  navigation,  and  to  the  effeminate  tra¬ 
veller,  who  judges  of  a  country  by  the 
qualities  of  its  roads  and  hotels,  the  rugged 
mountains,  the  rich  but  neglected  valleys, 
the  boisterous  torrents,  and  the  trackless 
forests  of  Corsica,  would  afford  no  gratifiea- 
cation  ; — hut  to  him  who  can  associate  and 
almost  indentify  himself  with  nature,  the 
Island  offers  a  treat  of  no  ordiuary  kind.” — 
Pp.  34,  35. 

Hospitality  has  been  asserted  to  be 
peculiarly  the  virtue  of  savage  life.  In 
Corsica  the  duty  of  hospitality,  to  all 
who  may  require  it,  is  carried  to  a 
romantic  extent;  e.  g. 

44  The  families  of  Polo  and  of  Rocco  had 
long  entertained  a  violent  hatred  towards 
each  other.  The  former  resided  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Tosa  ;  the  latter  at  Orbellara.  Im¬ 
portant  business  called  the  chief  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Polo  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Or¬ 
bellara  ;  and,  as  he  left  his  house  suddenly, 
he  conceived  his  rivals  would  not  be  aware 
of  his  journey.  When  about  to  return  home¬ 
ward,  he  learnt  that  emissaries  of  Rocco 
were  lying  in  ambuscade  to  attack  him. 
'I  he  day  wa3  on  the  decline,  and  darkness 
soon  surrounded  him  ;  whilst  one  of  those 
dreadful  tempests  arose,  which  are  not  unfre¬ 
quent  in  the  South  of  Europe.  Polo  knew 
not  which  way  to  direct  his  step..  ;  each  mo¬ 
ment  he  expected  to  find  himself  in  the  midst 
of  his  enemies,  to  whom  the  flashes  of 
lightning  were  so  likely  to  discover  him. — 
Danger  thus  besetting  him  on  all  sides,  he 
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determined  to  knock  at  the  house  of  his  an¬ 
tagonist,  Rocco,  the  chief  of  the  family. 
A  servant  appears,  ‘  Go,’  said  he  to  her, 

4  tell  your  master  that  Polo  wishes  to  speak 
with  him  !  ’  At  this  name,  so  dreaded  by 
all  the  family,  the  servant  trembled  with 
horror.  At  length  Rocco  presented  him¬ 
self;  and  with  a  calm  look,  and  unfaltering 
voice,  asked  Polo  what  he  wanted  of  him  at 
such  an  hour.  ‘  Hospitality,’  Polo  an¬ 
swered  ;  adding,  4  I  know  that  many  of  your 
household  are  concealed  in  my  road  home¬ 
ward,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  my  life  ;  the 
weather  is  frightful;  and  I  know  not  how 
to  avoid  death,  unless  you  afford  me,  for 
this  night,  an  asylum.’  4  You  are  welcome,’ 
replied  Rocco  ;  4  you  do  me  justice,  and  I 
thank  you.’  Then,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
Rocco  presented  him  to  his  family,  who 
gave  him  a  cold  although  a  courteous  recep¬ 
tion.  After  supper  Polo  was  conducted  to 
his  chamber.  4  Sleep  in  peace,’  said  his 
host,  4  you  are  here  under  the  protection  of 
honour.’  On  the  following  morning,  after 
breakfast,  Rocco,  well  knowing  that  his 
emissaries  were  watching  for  Polo,  conducted 
his  guest  to  a  torrent,  beyond  which  he 
might  securely  proceed.  They  here  parted; 
and  Rocco  added,  as  he  bade  bis  companion 
adieu  ; — 4  In  receiving  you  into  my  house,  I 
have  done  my  duty.  You  would  have  saved 
my  life  under  similar  circumstances  ;  here 
then  end  the  rights  of  hospitality.  You 
have  insulted  me,  and  my  hostility  has  for  a 
time  been  suspended  ;  but  it  revives  on  our 
parting;  and  1  now  declare  to  you  again, 
that  I  seek  for  revenge.  Escape  me  if  you 
can  ;  as  1,  on  my  part,  shall  be  on  mv  watch 
against  you.’  4  Listen,’ replied  Polo;  4  my 
heart  is  overwhelmed,  and  my  anger  is  ex¬ 
tinguished.  Follow  your  projects  of  revenge, 
if  you  choose;  but,  for  me,  I  will  never 
stain  my  hands  with  the  blood  of  one  to 
whom  I  owe  my  life.  I  have  offended  you, 
you  say ;  —  well,  forget  it,  and  let  us  be 
friends.’  Rocco  paused  for  a  moment,  em¬ 
braced  his  enemy,  and  a  reconciliation  en¬ 
sued,  which,  extending  itself  to  the  two  fa¬ 
milies,  they  lived  afterwards  on  the  best 
terms  imaginable.”  Pp.  47  —50. 

Other  anecdotes  of  equal  interest, 
elucidating,  in  the  most  forcible  way, 
the  national  characteristics  of  the  Cor¬ 
sican,  are  given  with  the  same  power'of 
narrative  which  marks  the  preceding 
sketch  ;  but  we  must  hasten  on  to  the 
second  section. 

Here  again  we  have  the  political 
history  of  Corsica  ably  condensed  ;  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  researches  of  the  scholar, 
and  the  fidelity  of  the  historian.  Mr. 
Benson  satisfactorily  corrects  a  mistake 
of  Boswell,  who  identifies  Corsica 
with  Callista,  hut  his  reasoning 
is  too  long  for  extract.  After  some 
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reliminary  remarks  on  the  ancient 
istory  of  the  place,  he  brings  us 
to  the  last  century,  pregnant  with  the 
convulsions  that  have  agitated  Corsica. 
The  sanguinary  war  that  ensued  be¬ 
tween  the  Genoese  and  the  Corsicans, 
are  detailed  in  animated  language,  ex- 
h  i  hi  ting  the  devotion  of  a  whole  Is¬ 
land  to  the  cause  of  their  country. — 
But  the  sympathy  of  Europe  was  in 
favour  of  their  opponents  ;  and 

“  The  Corsicans  were  indulging  in  melan¬ 
choly  reflections,  when  a  friendly  vessel  ar¬ 
rived  on  their  shore  provided  with  all  that 
was  immediately  requisite  to  carry  on  the 
war. — A  personage  of  noble  and  war-like  ap¬ 
pearance  landed,  possessing  all  those  out¬ 
ward  qualifications  that  command  the  re¬ 
spect  of  mankind.  This  was  Theodore  de 
Neuhoflf,  whose  life  partakes  more  of  the 
character  of  romance,  than  of  the  sober  re¬ 
alities  of  History.”  P.  87. 

Theodore  was  received  with  super¬ 
stitious  reverence;  and  his  arrival  was 
considered  a  mark  of  the  interest  Hea¬ 
ven  took  in  the  liberty  of  the  Corsi¬ 
cans  ;  and  he  was  recognised  as  a  King. 

“  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
Theodore  told  the  Corsicans,  that  he  had 
been  promised  succour  from  the  Continent, 
and  condescended  to  employ  various  artifices 
to  keep  alive  that  expectation  :  —  his  new 
subjects,  however,  were  too  penetrating  a 
people  to  he  long  deceived,  and  after  eight 
months  ungratified  anxiety,  the  Corsicans 
began  to  cool  in  their  attachment.  He, 
therefore,  left  the  Island  under  the  pretext 
that  he  would  be  the  personal  bearer  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  them.  The  departure  of  Theo¬ 
dore  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  his  reign,  and  the  close  of  his 
political  existence  *.”  Pp.  88,  89. 


We  are  carried  on  by  the  same  Mas¬ 
ter  hand  through  the  various  unsuc¬ 
cessful  struggles  of  this  brave  hut  un¬ 
fortunate  people  for  their  liberty,  to 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution,  when  their  hopes  seemed  to 
revive  ;  and  the  virtuous  Paoli  emerg¬ 
ed  from  his  retirement  in  England  for 
another  attempt  in  behalf  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen. 

“  They  looked  forward  with  confidence  to 
times  of  great  prosperity  ;  and  little  thought 
that  the  beautiful  fabric  which  now  for  a 
moment  glittered  in  the  sun,  was  so  soon 
to  fall  by  the  might  of  the  tempest.” 

After  various  fluctuations  of  fortune, 
and  a  prey  to  internal  divisions — in  mi¬ 
litary  possession  of  the  English,  with  a 
powerful  French  faction  in  the  coun¬ 
try — Paoli  was  recalled  by  the  British 
Government ;  and  the  Viceroy,  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot,  being  unequal  to  the 
management  of  a  people  whom  he  had 
made  no  attempt  to  conciliate,  the 
English  embarked  for  Porto  Ferrajo  ; 
leaving  the  Corsicans  once  more  a 
prey  to  French  invasion. 

“  Corsica  at  present  may  he  considered  to 
he  in  a  state  of  advancement.  For  the 
French  Government  has  lately  had  leisure  to 
direct  its  thoughts  towards  the  condition  of 
the  Islanders  ;  and  its  efforts  to  instruct  them 
have  been  amply  repaid  b)  their  visible  ge¬ 
neral  improvement.  The  gun  and  sword 
system,  pursued  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
failed  in  every  instance;  for  the  Corsican 
can  he  led  to  obedience,  but  will  not  ho 
driven  to  it ;  whilst  the  eagerness  displayed 
by  the  people  to  learn,  is  only  equalled  "by 
their  almost  religious  respect  for  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  holy  charge  of  their 
education.  Too  often  do  the  Corsicans  re- 


*  Boswell,  in  his  History  of  Corsica,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  last  days  of  this 
extraordinary  man. 

J 

“  They,  indeed,  are  sensible,  that  his  wretched  fate  lias  thrown  a  sort  of  ridicule  on 
the  nation,  since  their  King  was  confined  in  a  jail  at  London,  which  was  actually  the 
case  of  poor  'I  heodore,  who,  after  experiencing  the  most  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  chose  to  end  his  days  in  our  Island  of  liberty  ;  but  was  reduced  to  the  wretched 
state  of  a  prisoner  for  debt. 

“  Walpole  generously  exerted  himself  for  Theodore.  He  w  rote  a  paper  in  the  World 
with  great  elegance  and  humour,  soliciting  a  contribution  for  the  Monarch  in  distress,  to 
be  paid  to  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  bookseller,  as  Lord  High  Treasurer.  rJ'his  brought  him 
a  very  handsome  sum.  He  was  allowed  to  get  out  of  prison.  Mr.  Walpole  has  the 
original  deed  hywhicli  Theodore  made  over  the  Kingdom  of  Corsica,  in  security  to  his 
creditors.  He  lias  also  the  great  seal  of  the  Kingdom. 

“  He  died  very  soon  alter  he  got  out  of  prison,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Anne’s  Church¬ 
yard,  Westminster;  where  a  simple  unadorned  monument  is  erected  to  him  with 
the  following  inscription  :  — 

“  Near  this  place  is  interred  Theodore,  King  of  Corsica;  who  died  in  this  parish, 
Dec.  11,  1756';  immediately  after  leaving  the  King’s  Bench  Prison,  by  the  benefit  of 
the  Act  of  Insolvency  ;  in  cousequence  of  which,  he  registered  his  Kingdom  of  Corsica 
for  the  use  of  his  creditors. 

'1  he  Grave,  great  teacher  !  to  a  level  brings 
Heroes  and  beggars,  galley-slaves  and  kings; 

But  Theodore  this  moral  learn’d  ere  dead  ; 
hate  pour’d  its  lesson  on  his  living  head, 

Bestow’d  a  kingdom,  and  denied  him  bread.” 
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bel  against  the  French  judicial  and  military 
authorities  of  the  Island  ;  but  the  amiable 
director  of  public  instruction  traverses  the 
wildests  districts  of  Corsica  alone ;  because 
the  functions  of  his  office  clothe  him  with 
protection  against  every  injury.  On  the  mind 
then,  of  the  Corsican,  do  the  French  now 
begin  to  ground  their  plans  of  improvement. 
Pp.  125,  126. 

The  Corsican  language  is  stated  by 
Mr.  B.  to  be  a  corrupt  Italian.  Bos¬ 
well  lias  termed  it  remarkably  good 
Italian,  tinctured  a  little  with  some 
remains  of  the  dialect  of  barbarous 
nations,  and  with  a  few  Genoese  cor¬ 
ruptions,  but  much  purer  than  in  many 
of  the  Italian  States: — this  latter  praise 
it  may  deserve,  without  meriting 
the  title  of  good  Italian.  Mr.  Benson  s 
account  of  it,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  the 
correct  one.  Like  the  Italians  too,  the 
Corsicans  are  great  improvisator’!. 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  ol  this 
very  interesting  volume,  with  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  an  imitation  of  the  latter 
lines  of  Lord  Byron’s  Bride  of  Abydos 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Viale,  a  Corsican. 

“  Pace  al  tuo  spirito  doloroso,  pace 
Alla  tua  tomba  verginal !  Felice, 

Che  degli  anni  sul  fior,  sola  una  stilla 
AI  calice  attingesti  atro  e  pvofondo 
Dell’  umane  miserie  !  11  primo  install te 

Del  tuo  penar,  fu  di  tua  vita  estremo. 

Ira  del  clel  sopra  il  tuo  capo  piorabi, 
Tiranno,  infuria  in  tuo  dolor,  le  infami 
Rcgali  bende,  or  vano  fregio,  squarcia. 

Mordi  pur,  movdi  l’esecrata  destva 
Onde  cadeo  Seliino  e  Abdalla;  strappa 
Del  crin,  del  mento  la  canizie  indigna  ! 
L’orgoglio  del  tuo  cor,  1  eletta  sposa 
Del  tuo  signor,  raggio  di  speme  ai  foschi 
Tuoi  di  cadenti,  la  tua  figlia  b  spenta. 

L’astro  gentil,  che  per  l’odrisio  cielo 
Ridea  si  vago,  ahi !  tenebrossi  !  i!  sangue 
Che  tu  versasti,  o  rb  furente,  estinse 
Nel  suo  mattin  quell’  amorosa  luce.” 

Pp.  142,  143. 

- ^ - 

3.  Nichols’s  Progresses  of  James  the  First, 
Volume  /. 

('Continued,  from  vol.  xcv.  part  ii.  p.  523.) 

THE  following  curious  portrait  of 
James  is  drawn  by  Dalzel,  a  contem¬ 
porary,  in  his  “  Fragments  of  Scottish 
History. ’’  “He  was  of  a  middle  sta¬ 
ture,  more  corpulent  through  his 
clothes,  than  in  his  body  ;  yett  fit 
enough,  his  clothing  being  made  large 
and  easie,  ye  doubletts  quilted  for 
stel lets  (slillettoes),  his  breeches  in 
great  plaits,  and  full  stuffed.  He  was 
ualuralie  of  a  timorous  disposition. 


wich  was  ye  gretest  reason  of  his 
quilted  doubletts.  His  eyes  large,  and 
ever  roulling  after  any  stranger  that 
came  in  his  presence,  in  so  much  as 
many  for  shame  have  left  the  room, 
as  being  out  of  countenance.  His 
beard  was  very  thin  ;  his  tongue  too 
large  for  his  mouth,  wich  made  him 
drinke  very  uncomlie,  as  if  eating  his 
drinke,  wich  came  oute  into  the  cup 
on  each  side  of  his  mouthe.  His  skin 
was  als  soft  as  tafta  sarsnet,  wich  felt 
so,  because  he  never  washt  his  hands, 
onlie  rubbed  his  fingers’  ends  slightly 
with  the  wett  end  of  a  napkin.  His 
legs  were  verey  weake,  having  had,  as 
was  thought,  some  foule  play  in  his 
youthe,  or  rather  before  he  was  borne, 
[Mary’s  fright,  when  Rezzio  was  mur¬ 
dered]  yl  he  was  not  able  to  stande 
at  seven  yeres  of  age.  This  weakness 
made  him  evir  leaning  on  other  men’s 
shoulders.” 

James  was  a  blue-stocking  of  the 
male  sex.  All  his  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  qualities  were  of  feminine  cha¬ 
racter.  His  tenacity  of  power  was 
that  of  a  Dame  Partlet;  —  his  fear  of 
war,  that  of  “  not  meddling  with  guns, 
lest  they  should  go  off;” — bis  obstinacy 
in  argumentative  points,  the  “  make 
me  believe  it,  if  you  can  his  abso¬ 
lute  requisitions,  “The  Matron  and 
her  Maids his  frolicks  with  his  fa¬ 
vourites,  “  petting  lapdogs  ;”  in  short, 
there  was  not  one  feature  of  manli¬ 
ness  in  authority,  no  strength  of  cha¬ 
racter,  and  no  dignity. 

But  James  was  not  a  fool,  under¬ 
standing  by  the  term  imbecility  of 
mind.  Pedantry  was  the  vice  of  the 
age;  and  the  work  before  us  abounds 
with  proofs  of  that  bad  taste.  On 
the  contrary,  there  was  a  great  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  acumen  in  many  of  his  re¬ 
marks.  James  treated  the  Kingdom, 
as  a  wife  does  her  husband,  “I  must 
govern  him,  and  I  must  live  with 
him.  As  to  his  affairs,  if  they  are 
not  conducted  in  the  wisest  manner, 
what  is  that  to  the  two  grand  objects 
which  alone  compose  my  desires,  my 
own  way,  and  no  trouble.” — The  in¬ 
tellect  of  James  was,  however,  ably 
hot-bedded  by  Buchanan  ;  his  pedan¬ 
try  was  in  character  with  the  age;  his 
etourderie  was  the  joint  result  of  the 
habits  in  which  he  had  been  educated 
and  had  lived. 

A  spoiled  child,  he  indulged  in 
ebullitions  of  petulance,  and  found 
his  crying -fits  end  in  misery,  and  a 
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sense  of  his  dependence.  A  real  So¬ 
vereign  draws  up  on  serious  points, 
feels  his  consequence  and  that  of  the 
nation  whom  he  governs ;  consults, 
resolves,  and  commands;  hut  James’s 
practice  was,  to  “  show  airs,  kiss,  and 
make  it  up.”  A  wise  man  quarrels 
only  to  obtain  redress;,  in  fact,  never 
quarrels  at  all  but  when  important  in¬ 
terests  are  at  stake.  Enough,  how¬ 
ever,  of  this.  James  was  a  Stuart  : 
he  spoiled  all  the  wise  policy  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  ;  Charles  the  First  drew  on  a 
Civil  War;  Charles  the  Second  de¬ 
moralized  the  nation  ;  James  the  Se¬ 
cond  poperied  them  ;  and  all  together, 
bv  the  blessing  of  Providence,  blun¬ 
dered  us  into  a  dynasty,  under  which 
improvement,  constitutional  and  na¬ 
tional,  has  made  the  most  rapid  pro¬ 
gress. 

The  volumes  before  us  have,  how¬ 
ever,  a  more  pleasant  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  aspect,  than  the  strange  drama  of 
“Government,  a  serious  farce,  com¬ 
posed  by  his  Majesty,  and  performed 
bv  his  Majesty’s  servants,  Car,  Buck¬ 
ingham,  &c.”  They  contain  curious 
illustrations  of  the  manners  of  the 
times ;  they  show  the  last  days  of 
nature  and  simplicity  ;  the  Graces 
attired  in  hoop-petticoats,  and  fardin- 
dales,  and  perukes;  they  show  Intel¬ 
lect  always  walking  in  a  strutt;  and 
Learning  mimicking  the  ostentation 
of  writing-masters,  in  flourishes  and 
initials ;  and  Loyalty,  mere  heartless 
flattery,  etiquette,  compliment,  and 
ceremony. 

We  must,  however,  proceed  in  our 
examination  of  the  contents  of  King 
James’s  Progresses. 

“The  True  Narration  of  the  En¬ 
tertainment  of  his  Royal  Majestie  from 
the  time  of  his  Departure  from  Eden- 
brough  till  his  Receiving  at  London/' 
is  a  scarce  tract,  the  origin  il  of  which 
has  produced  at  a  sale  4/.  10s.  Herein 
vve  find  the  King,  when  on  the  walls 
of  Berwick,  notwithstanding  his  known 
cowardice,  making  a  shot  himself 
out  of  a  cannon;  riding  37  miles, 
though,  “according  to  the  Northern 
phrase,  a  wey-bit  longer  than  they  be 
in  the  South,’’  in  less  than  four  hours; 
and  the  same  day  at  Widdrington,  w  ith 
his  usual  fondness  for  field  sports,  not¬ 
withstanding  “  his  great  journey,  not 
able  to  forbear  pursuing  the  fine  deer 
he  saw-  in  the  park,  of  which  he  slew 
two.”  Upon  his  arrival  at  Durham  he 
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was  highly  delighted  with  ‘’the  metric 
and  well-seasoned  jests  of  the  Bishop,” 
Dr.  Toby  Matthew.  Pun  and  quibble 
were  then  in  high  vogue,  and  no  pre¬ 
ferment  to  be  expected  by  those  who 
were  not  proficients  in  that  kind  of 
wit.  The  best-approved  Sermons  were 
a  tissue  of  quibble.  Bishop  Andrews 
was  James’s  favourite  preacher  ;  and, 
in  the  Part  just  published,  under  the 
date  1609-10,  vve  perceive  an  excellent 
specimen  of  his  style.  Easter-day  hap¬ 
pening  to  fall  on  what  was  commonly 
called  “the  King’s  day,”  that  is,  the 
anniversary  of  his  Accession,  the  Bi¬ 
shop  takes  the  opportunity  of  showing 
how,  “in  the  third  sense,  his  Majes¬ 
tie”  had  become  “the  Head  of  the 
corner  1” 

On  his  route  to  Walworth  the  Kins 
“sat  himselfdown  on  the  high  grounds 
above  Houghton  -  le -side  on  a  spot 
which/’  remarks  the  Historian  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  “has  retained  from  the  Royal 
entregamluAson  the  name  of  Cross¬ 
legs  and  near  Blyth,  according  to 
the  old  author,  “  he  sat  down  on  a 
ban  ke-side  to  eaie  and  drinke  a  short 
repaste.” 

When  his  Majesty  was  at  York,  he 
walked  after  dinner  into  the  garden  of 
the  Palace,  and  received  visits  from 
the  neighbouring  Gentlemen,  “whose 
commendations  he  received  from  ho¬ 
nourable  persons,  and  beheld  honour 
charactered  in  their  faces.  For  this 
is  one  especiall  note  in  his  Majestic; 
any  man  that  hath  ought  with  him, 
let  him  be  sure  he  have  a  just  cause, 
for  he  beholdes  all  men’s  faces  with 
stedfastnesse,  and  commonly  the  looke 
is  the  window  for  the  heart.”  P.  82. 
This  is  an  echo  to  what  Dalzel  says  in 
the  character  which  constitutes  our 
programme. 

At  Doncaster  his  Majesty  took  up 
his  quarters  all  night  at  the  Bear  Inn, 
and  gave  the  host,  “  for  his  good  en¬ 
tertainment,  a  lease  of  a  manor-house 
in  reversion  of  good  value.”  At  Work¬ 
sop  he  was  entertained  with  hunting 
and  “  soule-ravishing  musique,”  and 
with  such  a  plentiful  breakfast,  that 
when  it  was  over,  “  there  was  such  a 
store  of  provision  left,  of  foule,  fish, 
and  almost  every  thing,  besides  bread, 
beere,  and  wine,  that  it  was  left  open 
for  any  man  that  would  come  and 
take.” 

At  Newark,  James  hung  a  cut- 
purse  without  trial,  an  act  which,  as 
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Mr.  Nichols  remarks,  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  censured.  Carte  (vol.  in.  p. 
709)  explains  it  in  this  manner  : 

“  As  felonies  committed  within  the  verge 
of  the  Court  are  cognisable  [see  Statute, 
33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.]  in  the  Court  of  the 
King’s  Household,  and  the  processes  against 
such  offenders  must  be  finished  before  his 
Majesty’s  removal,  the  man  was  convicted 
before  the  Officers  of  the  Household,  and 
executed  immediately.” 

In  the  same  manner  in  July,  1823, 
the  Coroner’s  Jury,  on  a  sentinel  who 
committed  suicide  at  Windsor  Castle, 
was  composed  of  the  Royal  Houshold. 

When  the  Royal  Sportsman  was  on 
his  road  to  Burleigh,  train-scents,  live 
hares  in  baskets,  and  hounds  were  pro¬ 
vided,  that  he  might  hunt  upon  the 
road.  Upon  the  heath  (supposed  to 
be  Empington  Heath),  a  hundred  men, 
“all  going  upon  high  stilts,”  and  look¬ 
ing  like  Patagones,  presented  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  him  against  Lady  Hatton,  whose 
second  husband  was  that  great  legal 
Luminary,  Sir  Edward  Coke. 

At  Sir  Anthony  Mildmay’s  the  ban¬ 
quet  was  the  more  delicate  and  beau¬ 
teous,  because  “the  Lady  of  the  House 
was  one  of  the  most  excellent  Confec¬ 
tioners  in  England,”  though  in  those 
days,  adds  the  writer,  “  many  honour¬ 
able  women  were  very  expert.” 

At  Godmanchester,  James  was  pre¬ 
sented  “with  three-score  and  ten  teeme 
of  horse  all  traced,  and  two  faire  new 
ploughs,  in  shew  of  their  husbandrie,” 
the  reason  of  which  was,  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  held  their  land  by  that 
tenure,  partly  because  they  wished  to 
show  that  they  were  good  husband¬ 
men,  and  partly  that  “his  Highnesse, 
when  he  knew  well  the  wrong,  might 
take  order  for  those,  as  her  Majestie 
[Elizabeth]  began,  that  turne  plough 
land  to  pasturage  ;  and  where  many 
good  husbandmen  dwelt,  left  nothing 
but  a  good  house,  without  fire  ;  the 
Lord  commonly  at  sojourne  neere  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  for  the  husbandmen  and 
ploughs,  he  only  maintains  a  sheep©- 
heard  and  his  dog.5’  Pp.  103,  104. 
The  Commons  rose  against  Inclo¬ 
sures,  i.e.  the  conversion  of  arable  into 
pasture,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
and  here  one  reason  appears  why  they 
rebelled,  viz.  because  it  occasioned  the 
Gentry  to  desert  their  country-seats. 

Upon  James’s  arrival  at  the  Tower, 
we  find  that  there  were  at  that  time 

ordinance  on  the  White  Tower  (com- 
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monly  called  Julius  Ccesar's  Towre), 
being  in  number  twenty  peices,  is,  with 
the  great  ordinance  on  Towre-wharfe, 
being  in  number  100,  and  chalmers  to 
the  number  130,  discharged  and  shot 
off.”  Thus  the  Tower  was  like  a  por¬ 
cupine. 

When  the  Lieutenant  presented  the 
Keys  to  the  King,  his  Majesty  “  tak¬ 
ing  him  about  the  necke,  re-delivered 
them  again.” 

Further  in  the  volume  we  have  a 
Latin  “Oration  Gratulatory,  presented 
when  his  Majesty  entered  the  Tower 
of  London  to  performe  the  residue  of 
the  solemnities  of  his  Coronation 
through  the  Citie  of  London,  deferred 
by  reason  of  the  Plague.”  This  was 
composed  by  the  Chaplain,  the  Rev. 
William  Hubbocke.  The  language  is 
good,  the  matter  superior  to  that  of 
many  similar  productions,  and  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  English  transla¬ 
tion  by  the  author.  It  is  printed  from 
an  unique  original  in  the  Bodleian  Li¬ 
brary. 

(To  he  continued.) 

4.  The  Works  of  James  Arminius,  D.D. 
formerly  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leyden.  Translated  from  the 
Latin  : — to  which  are  added ,  Brandt's 
Life  of  the  Author,  with  considerable  Aug¬ 
mentations  ;  numerous  Extracts  from  his 
private  Letters  ,*  a  copious  and  authentic 
Account  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  its  Pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  and  several  interesting  Notices  of 
the  Progress  of  his  Theological  Opinions  in 
Great  Britain ,  and  on  the  Continent.  By 
James  Nichols,  Author  of  Calvinism 
and  Arminianism  compared  in  their  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Tendency.  Vol.  1.  8 vo.  Pp.  706. 

IT  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
when  men  were  imbued  with  the  sub¬ 
tle  spirit  of  the  scholastic  mode  of  dis¬ 
quisition,  and  the  Reformation  had 
thrown  the  field  of  Divinity  open,  that 
ecclesiastical  gladiators  would  engage 
in  Polemicks,  with  an  argumentative 
skill,  and  logical  precision,  not  to  be 
found  in  writings  of  the  present  day. 
But  this  disputatious  ability  would  na¬ 
turally  lead  them  to  the  discussion  of 
topics,  concerning  which,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  unbiassed  Theologians  and 
Philosophers,  it  is  far  better  to  be 
humble,  than  to  dogmatize.  However 
into  this  error  they  fell ;  for  what  is 
the  natural  end  of  argument,  but  a 
conclusion  deduced  from  it;  and  yet, 
such  may  be  the  subject,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  may  be  assuredly  unsound.  Into 
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this  error  of  dogmatizing  too  far,  botli 
Calvin  and  Arminius,  among  the  rest, 
appear  to  have  fallen.  Then  follows 
the  civil  evil.  Both  systems  are  main¬ 
tained  with  pertinacity.  And  passion 
and  violence,  and  often  persecution 
follow.  Now  all  this  grows  out  of  one 
simple  fact;  that  men,  as  men,  will 
lay  down  the  law,  the  what,  the  why , 
and  the  wherefore ,  of  things,  which 
men,  as  men,  were  never  formed  to 
comprehend. 

James  Herman,  (who  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  assumed  the 
Latin  name  of  Auminius,  as  nearest, 
in  sound,  to  his  own,)  was  the  son  of 
a  cutler,  atOudewater,  in  Holland,  and 
born  in  1560.  Losing  his  father 
while  an  infant  he  was  educated,  from 
respect  for  his  talents,  by  Theodore 
Emilius,  a  Clergyman,  resident  in  his 
native  town,  and  a  conscientious  ab¬ 
horrent  of  Popery.  He  impressed  on 
the  able  and  empassioned  boy  a  strong 
feeling  of  piety,  and  ardent  thirst  for 
theology.  When  Arminius  had  at¬ 
tained  his  fifteenth  year,  this  patron 
died.  Another  patron,  Rodolph  Snel- 
lius,  also  a  native  of  Oudewater,  took 
the  destitute  youth  into  Hessia. — 
Scarcely  was  Arminius  comfortably 
settled,  when  he  received  the  horrid 
news,  that  the  Spaniards  had  taken 
Oudewater,  and  destroyed  the  town  ; 
and  that  in  the  storm,  “  his  mother, 
sister,  brother,  and  other  relations,  had 
unfortunately  perished.”  He  had  re¬ 
solved  to  revisit  Oudewater;  but  saw 
only,  on  his  arrival,  the  ground  on 
which  it  had  stood.  With  mournful 
steps  he  travelled  back  from  Holland 
to  Hessia.  In  the  midst  of  these  oc¬ 
currences,  the  building  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Leyden  was  commenced  ;  and 
as  soon  as  Arminius  had  heard  that  it 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  stu¬ 
dents,  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  re¬ 
turn  to  his  native  land.  Here  our  Bi¬ 
ographer  shall  use  his  own  words,  be¬ 
cause  two  singular  facts  are  communi¬ 
cated  ;  one,  that  Dutch  Divines  knew 
nothing  in  youth  of  Latin  ;  the  other, 
that  England  was  then  a  School  for 
Theological  learning. 

“  At  this  period,  my  excellent  father, 
Peter  Bertius,  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
pastoral  office  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Rotterdam,  and  John  Taffinus  was  at  the 
same  time  French  preacher  to  the  Prince 
[of  Orange]  and  one  of  his  Council.  Both 
of  them  were  wonderfully  pleased  with  the 
fine  ‘  disposition  of  young  Arminius,  with 


his  sprightliness,  prompt,  and  ready  wit, 
and  his  great  genius.  My  father  had  not  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  study  of  the  Latin  Language, 
till  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty 
years.  Being  himself  a  student  from  that 
advanced  period  of  life,  he  readily  acceded 
to  the  wishes  of  the  friends  of  Arminius, 
who  had  requested  that  the  youth  might  he 
received  into  my  father’s  house.  Those 
who  had  prepared  for  him  that  temporary 
asylum,  intended  to  place  him  as  a  student 
in  this  IMew  University  ; —  and  my  father 
thinking  it  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglect¬ 
ed,  recalled  me  from  England,  where  1  then 
resided  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  my  stu¬ 
dies.  We  were,  therefore,  sent  off  in  com¬ 
pany  to  Leyden.”  Pp.  20,  21. 

Arminius  distinguished  himself 
above  the  rest,  and  if  a  theme  or  ail 
essay  was  wanted  by  his  companions, 
he  supplied  it.  In  1582  his  attain¬ 
ments  so  recommended  him  to  the 
senate  of  Amsterdam,  that  they  resolv¬ 
ed  to  send  him  to  Geneva,  for  further 
improvement.  He  there  became  a  great 
admirer  of  Beza ;  but  from  adopting 
the  philosophy  of  Peter  Ramus  (a  great 
opponent  of  Aristotle,)  so  offended 
some  of  the  principal  men  of  Geneva, 
that  after  a  short  time  he  was  compelled 
to  repair  to  Basle.  P.  22. 

Here  we  shall  pause  a  moment  to 
notice  another  peculiarity.  To  place 
“  old  heads  on  young  shoulders”  is  ge¬ 
nerally  deemed  an  advisable  thing,  but, 
in  our  judgment,  by  no  means  so  with 
regard  to  the  delivery  of  divinity  lec¬ 
tures  in  Universities,  by  raw  youths. 
Tt  seems  that  it  was  the  custom  at 
Basle  for  some  of  the  Undergraduates 
to  deliver  public  lectures  on  Theologi¬ 
cal  subjects.  Arminius  undertook  this 
office,  and  by  this,  and  other  tokens 
of  proficiency,  so  distinguished  himself, 
that  the  f<  Faculty  in  Theology”  wish¬ 
ed  to  confer  upon  him,  at  the  public 
expense,  the  title  of  Doctor.  This  he 
declined  ; 

**  Alledging,  as  a  reason,  that  to  bestow 
a  Doctoi’s  degree,  on  a  person  so  youthful  in 
appearance  as  he  was,  would  tend  to  diminish 
the  dignity  and  respect  which  should  always 
attach  to  that  sacred  title.” 

^re  all  know,  that  no  terms  of  adu¬ 
lation  upon  earth  are  commensurate 
with  the  vanity  of  Dutchmen,  and  if 
they  do  not  see  the  folly  of  being  called 
“  High  Mightinesses,”  without  pos¬ 
sessing  an  atom  of  political  power,  it  is 
not  to  be  admired,  that  those  of  in¬ 
ferior  rank  were  denominated  “  noble 
and  honourable  personages.”  Upon 
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the  return  of  Arminius  to  Geneva, 
many  of  these  “  noble  and  honourable 
personages”  resided  at  that  City,  and 
sent  their  sons  to  Arminius  for  educa¬ 
tion.  Some  of  these  young  people  de- 
arted  on  a  tour  through  Italy,  and  it 
eing  at  Geneva  a  sort  of  fashion  so  to 
do,  Arminius  and  a  friend  set  off  for 
that  country  also  ;  “  carrying  about  with 
them,  for  their  exercise  in  godliness, 
a  Greek  Testament,  and  Hebrew 
Psalter.”  Though  Arminius  had,  in 
fact,  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  “  the 
beast,”  (as  the  Romish  Church  is  cal¬ 
led,  p.  27,)  yet  he  was  slanderously 
represented  to  the  “  most  honourable 
the  senate  of  Amsterdam,”  as  having 
kissed  the  Pope’s  toe,  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Jesuits,  and  “  ab¬ 
jured  the  true  and  orthodox  religion.” 
On  leaving  Italy  he  settled  in  Geneva; 
but  was  soon  afterwards  retailed  to 
Amsterdam.  A  petty  persecution  fol¬ 
lowed,  because  he  had  been  so  impru¬ 
dent  as  to  make  a  tour  into  Italy  ;  but 
was  soon  overpowered  by  the  populari¬ 
ty  of  his  preaching,  and  his  erudition. 
However,  it  was  his  lot  soon  to  get 
into  a  scrape,  which  has  befallen 
many  others.  Nothing  can  be  more 
self-evident,  than  that  communication 
does  not  necessarily  imply  diminution, 
still  less  rejection.  If  Providence, 
therefore,  chuses  to  select  particular 
agents  for  the  execution  of  its  own 
especial  purposes,  and  yet  promises 
eternal  happiness  to  those  who  do  good, 
it  is  plain,  that  Predestination  and 
Election  are  easily  to  be  understood  ; 
and  that  there  is  nothing  unjust  or  un- 
philosophical  in  the  doctrine.  Some 
contemporaries  of  Arminius  thought 
proper,  it  seems,  to  promulgate  that 
persons  were  predestinated  before  they 
were  born,  and  others  after  they  were 
born.  The  latter  opinion  was  adopted 
by  Arminius,  and  “  some  persons  in 
Amsterdam  would  have  brought  him 
into  trouble  on  the  occasion,”  but  the 
authority  of  the  Senate  of  Amsterdam 
protected  him.  For  fifteen  years  he 
officiated  at  Amsterdam,  and  was  then 
called  upon  to  undertake  the  professor¬ 
ship  of  Divinity  at  Leyden.  After  he 
had  accepted  tins  office,  though  with 
some  reluctance,  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  Upon  his  entrance 
into  office,  he  took  a  much  more  ra¬ 
tional  step  with  the  Undergraduates, 
than  the  University  of  Basle.  lie 
did  not  put  them  to  deliver  Divinity 
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lectures,  but  chose  for  them  the  fol¬ 
lowing  more  appropriate  employ. 

“  Scarcely  had  he  entered  the  University, 
when  he  discovered  that  the  Divinity  stu¬ 
dents  involved  themselves  in  the  intricacies 
of  disputations  and  controversies,  and  that 
they  had  become  the  sectaries  of  certain 
knotty  theorems,  and  difficult  problems. 
After  conferring  with  his  colleagues,  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  correct  this  evil  ;  and  succeed¬ 
ed  in  a  great  degree.  For  he  recalled  that 
ancient,  masculine,  and  hardy  method  of 
study ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  he  withdrew 
these  erractic  candidates  for  holy  orders  from 
their  wanderings,  and  brought  them  back  to 
the  fountains  of  salvation  ;  those  pure  foun¬ 
tains  whose  pellucid  streams  refuse  to  flow  in 
muddy  channels.  His  object  in  this  was, 
that  the  search  for  religion  might  be  com¬ 
menced  in  the  Scriptures  : — not  that  reli¬ 
gion  which  breathes  forth  charity,  which 
follows  after  the  truth,  that  is  according  to 
godliness,  by  which  young  men  learn  to  Jiee 
youthful  lusts  ;  and  by  which,  after  they 
have  completely  overcome  the  allurements  of 
the  flesh,  they  are  taught  to  avoid  i(  the 
pollutions  that  are  in  the  world  ;  and  to  do 
and  suffer  those  things  which  distinguish  a 
Christain  from  a  Heathen.  He  repeatedly 
inculcated  on  their  minds,  that  doctrine 
which  our  Saviour  has  expressed  in  these 
words  —  ‘  Except  your  righteousness  shall 
exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  aud 
Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  urise  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven .’  ”  P.  37. 

Another  point  which  seriously  oc¬ 
cupied  the  attention  of  Arminius  w’as, 
the  reconciliation  of  the  different 
bodies  of  Christians,  as  if  it  was  not 
just  as  easy  to  make  all  men  have  the 
same  faces,  as  to  make  them  have  the 
same  minds.  All  he  got  by  it  was 
perpetual  misrepresentation,  alterca¬ 
tion,  and  annoyances.  In  the  end,  his 
adversaries  cried  down  his  reputation, 
and  “  unremitted  labours,  continued 
sitting,  perpetual  study,  and  contests 
which  occurred  without  intermission,” 
brought  on  a  disorder  that  confined 
him  to  his  bed.  Often  was  he  heard 
to  exclaim  with  the  Prophet,  “  Woe 
is  me,  my  mother,  that  thou  hast  lornb 
me ;  a  man  of  strife ,  and  a  man  of 
contention  to  the  whole  world  !  I  have 
neither  lent  on  usury,  nor  have  men  lent 
to  me  on  usury ;  yet  every  one  of  them 
doth  curse  me. — Jerem.  xv.  10.” 

After  excursions  to  the  Hague,  where 
his  presence  had  been  required,  the 
violence  of  his  disorder  increased.  He 
was  assailed  at  once  with  feverish  af¬ 
fections,  a  cough,  an  extension  of  the 
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vitals,  difficulty  of  breathing,  oppres¬ 
sion  after  taking  food,  disturbed  and 
unrefreshing  sleep,  atrophy,  and  the 
gout.  Such  a  complication  of  disorders 
allowed  the  sufferer  no  intermission  or 
repose.  These  complaints  were  soon 
succeeded  by  pains  in  the  intestines, 
both  the  ilion  and  colon,  with  an  ob¬ 
struction  in  the  optic  nerve  of  the  left 
eye,  which  produced  great  dimness. 

Religious  feuds,  say  Philosophers, 
are  implacable;  and  Devils  dropped 
their  foam  into  his  cup  of  affliction. 

“  During  this  alarming  progress  of  dis¬ 
orders,  the  rage  of  calumny  never  ceased, 
and  relaxed  in  no  part  of  its  accustomed 
atrocities.  When  it  was  generally  known  that 
his  left  eye  had  become  dim,  there  were 
some  persons  who  had  the  audacity  to  reckon 
that  circumstance  among  those  punishments 
which  God  threatens  to  inflict  on  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  on  the  impious  despisers  of  his 
holy  name.  They  also  affirmed,  that  Ar- 
minius  had  been,  above  all  other  men,  sin¬ 
gularly  wicked,  from  the  very  nature  of  his 
chastisement.  For  this  they  quoted  Zecha- 
riah,  xi.  17. ;  and  xiv.  12.” 

In  the  present  day,  such  bitterness 
can  only  belong  to  those  who  have 
their  hearts  from  Hell,  and  their  un¬ 
derstandings  from  Bedlam  ;  a  fiend 
and  a  lunatic  would  only  utter  such 
shocking  imprecations. 

Arminius,  however,  displayed  heroic 
firmness.  He  settled  his  wordly  affairs  ; 
he  made  his  humble  and  penitent  sup¬ 
plications  to  the  Almighty,  and  on  the 
19th  Oct.  1606, 

t(  With  his  eyes  lifted  up  to  Heaven, 
amidst  the  earnest  prayers  of  those  who  were 
present ;  he  calmly  rendered  up  his  spirit 
unto  God  the  Father,  his  Creator,  to  the 
Son  his  Redeemer,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
his  Sanctifier,  while  each  of  the  spectators 
exclaimed  ;  “  O,  my  soul,  let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous.”  P.  46. 

Thus  lived  and  thus  died  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Divines  of  any  age  or 
country;  and  it  is  no  common  literary 
curiosity,  that  which  is  prefixed  to  this 
account  of  Bertius.  It  is  a  <c  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  Curators  of  the  University 
of  Leyden,  and  the  Magistrates  of  the 
City,  by  the  Nine  Orphan  Child¬ 
ren  of  Arminius, ’’  the  eldest  of 
them  not  eighteen  years  of  age. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  doctrines 
of  Arminius.  Let  the  enemies  of  Ar¬ 
ticles  and  Creeds  well  weigh  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  written,  (or  professed 
to  be  so,)  by  these  Nine  Orphans. 


tf  Is  it  not  proper  to  enquire,  Is  that 
practice  a  correct  one,  which  has  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  Theology,  and  by  which  that 
sacred  science  is  most  reluctantly  forced  to 
become  scholastic  and  contentious,  through 
the  disputation  of  the  Professors  of  Divinity, 
in  Universities  and  Schools  ?  For  in  such 
exercises  no  limits  are  placed  to  the  eager 
desire  implanted  in  all  men  to  know  every 
thing.  In  this  way,  Theology  is  made  to 
embrace  an  immense  number  of  most  per¬ 
plexing  conclusions  arising  from  each  other, 
and  placed  in  a  regular  concatenation  of  mu¬ 
tual  dependence.  In  what  state  then  must 
practical  religion  necessarily  be,  which  ought 
to  be  common  to  the  condition  of  all  those, 
whom,  by  means  of  it,  the  ever  blessed  and 
Almighty  God  has  been  pleased  to  save  ?” 
Pp.  8,  9. 

What  effects  did  follow  such  a  prac¬ 
tice,  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First  sufficiently  shows. 

Here  we  must  leave  this  work.  We 
are  utterly  astonished  at  the  industry 
of  Mr.  Nichols.  He  promises  to  give 
us  a  complete  library  ou  the  subject; 
of  course,  a  work  very  useful  to  the 
students  of  Theology  and  Ecclesiastical 
History. 

- ^ - 

5.  Sketches ,  illustrative  of  the  Topography 
and  History  of  New  and  Old  Sleaforc^ 
and  of  several  Places  in  the  surrounding 
Neighbourhood ,  embellished  with  Engrav¬ 
ings.  8 no.  pp.  378.  Sleaford,  James 
Creasey. — London,  Nichols  and  Son. 

WE  are  truly  glad  to  see  these  mi¬ 
nor  works  on  Topography  become  in 
vogue,  for,  although  they  have  not 
that  body  of  record  which  alone  can 
furnish  the  ancient  history  of  persons 
and  places,  yet  they  allow  room  to 
dilate,  and  often  preserve  the  figures  of 
fabricks,  in  a  state  of  dilapidation, 
which,  from  the  quantity  of  such 
things,  cannot  be  included  in  those 
grand  works,  the  County  Histories. 
It  may,  and  often  is,  a  serious  literary 
evil,  to  be  obliged  to  abridge ;  for  so 
concise  are  many  ancient  accounts, 
that  abridgement  cannot  he  limited  to 
the  structure  of  a  sentence,  but  be¬ 
comes  absolute  omission.  Every  thing, 
however,  relating  to  works  of  this 
kind,  as  to  the  modes  of  compilation, 
is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  better  to 
treat  of  the  contents,  where  they  are 
curious. 

“  In  the  Church  of  Sleaford,  are  two 
open  tabernacles  (as  our  Author  calls  them) 
over  the  north  and  sonth  windows,  which 
were  formerly  furnished  with  two  small  bells. 
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One  is  yet  remaining,  and  was  used,  within 
memory,  on  market  days,  to  give  notice  to 
hucksters  of  the  time  when  they  might  begin 
to  purchase.”  P.  48. 

Our  Author  speaks  thus  of  blocking 
up  the  fine  arches  of  a  belfry,  originally 
open  to  the  body  of  the  Church,  and 
part  of  the  perspective  of  the  interior. 

“  The  tower,  in  particular,  is  sadly 
blocked  up  by  a  chamber,  built  under  the 
vaulted  roof,  which  ought  to  be  open  to  the 
nave  of  the  Church.  This  chamber  was 
put  up  for  the  use  of  the  ringers,  when 
ringing  changes  on  peals  became  fashion¬ 
able  ;  bells  being  formerly  rung  by  men 
standing  on  the  ground  floor.”  P.  49. 

The  Vicarage-house  of  Sleaford  has 
one  end  fortified  in  the  fashion  of  a 
tower;  and  our  Author  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  remarks,  concerning  Par¬ 
sonage-houses.  This  was  built  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  15th  century. 

“  A  circumstance  strikes  us  here,  which 
we  do  not  recollect  to  have  been  noticed  by 
any  preceding  writer.  We  allude  to  the 
situation  of  this  Vicarage-house,  and  to  the 
vast  majority  of  such  residences,  being  to¬ 
wards  the  north  ;  and  are  led  to  account  for 
this  selection,  by  the  consideration,  that 
the  south  fronts  of  English  Churches  being 
generally  the  most  ornamented,  it  would 
naturally  occur  to  the  builders  thereof,  to 
leave  them  as  open  and  unincumbered  with 
obstructions  as  possible ;  and  it  will  be 
generally  found,  that  the  south  side  of  the 
Church-yard  is  bounded  by  a  public  street 
or  highway,  while  the  north  has,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  a  portion  of  glebe,  with 
the  Parsonage-house  and  offices.”  P.  76. 

Compositors  make  dreadful  bavock 
with  Latin,  and  we  specify  the  follow¬ 
ing  instance,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
depreciating  the  book,  which  is  a  good 
one,  but  by  way  of  warning. 

In  speaking  of  the  image  of  Sir 
John  Golden,  is  this  passage: 

“  Effegies  bellatoris  gestantis  super  seiper 
scutem  et  hastem,  vert.”  P.  131. 

We  find,  from  p.  1Q5,  that  where 
there  were  only  Chapels,  bells  were 
sometimes  hung  in  oak  frames  in  the 
villages,  to  call  the  people  to  worship. 

The  most  curious  thing  in  the  vo¬ 
lume  is,  however,  a  Sepulchre  for  the 
burial  of  Christ,  of  most  perfect  and 
beautiful  execution,  still  remaining  at 
Heckington,  and  excellently  engraved 
in  p.  244. 

The  following  is  the  letter-press  ac¬ 
count  : 

(i  The  Sepulchre,  of  which  there  are  not 
many  specimens  now  remaining,  consists  of 


a  series  of  richly-ornamented  niches,  the 
largest  of  which  represents  the  tomb, having 
angels  standing  beside  it ;  the  side-niches 
have  the  Maries,  and  other  appropriate 
figures  are  the  Roman  soldiers  reposing  ; 
these  niches  have  rich  canopies,  and  are 
separated  by  buttresses  and  rich  finials, 
having  all  the  spaces  covered  by  very  rich 
foliage.”  P.  244. 

Gipsies  were  much  suspected.  In 
some  old  parish  accounts,  of  the  date 
of  1640,  we  have  : 

“  Paid  for  bread  and  tobacco,  that  the 
watchman  had  when  he  watched  the  Jepsies, 
6d.”  P.285. 

Spires,  square  at  the  base,  and  co¬ 
vering  the  whole  tower,  is  a  form  said 
to  characterise  all  the  older  class  of 
spires.  P.  2Q3. 

We  beg  to  make  an  addition  to  the 
account  of  the  Thorolds,  of  Harmston- 
hall,  in  p.  321,  viz.  that  the  late  Sa¬ 
muel  Thorold,  esq.  or  his  father,  was 
second  son  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Thorold, 
bart.  Probably  the  Thorolds  are  the 
most  ancient  family  in  the  County 
of  Lincoln,  being  descended  from 
Thorold,  the  Saxon  Vicecomes,  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  famous  Lady  Godiva,  of 
Coventry  celebrity. 

Here  we  shall  leave  this  neat  and 
useful  work.  As  there  is  no  History 
of  Lincolnshire,  the  Author  has  great 
credit  for  having  accumulated  so  ample 
a  stock  of  materials,  and  so  well  ar¬ 
ranged  them.  The  plates  and  wood- 
cuts  are  good  in  general ;  some  are  of 
superior  character. 


6.  Y  Messia,  cyfeithiad  o  Saesonaeg  Pope 
gan  Alun.  [ The  Messiah,  translated  from 
the  English  of  Pope.  By  John  Black- 
well.]  12mo.  pp.  1 1. 

THE  British  Bards  were  the  legi¬ 
timate  successors  of  the  Druids,  but 
none  of  their  remains  are  extant  which 
can  be  dated  before  the  extinction  of 
the  Keltic  mythology,  or  earlier  than 
the  fifth  century.  That  period,  only 
known  to  most  of  the  moderns  by  its 
political  troubles,  produced  many  poe¬ 
tical  geniuses  ;  and  though  an  obsolete 
phraseology,  filled  with  allusions  to 
the  Druidical  tenets,  renders  their 
compositions  obscure,  there  are  some 
of  them  which  would  not  have,  dis¬ 
graced  a  more  enlightened  aera. 

The  excitement  which  a  state  of 
warfare,  in  a  divided  nation,  offers  to 
ambitious  spirits,  filled  the  petty  king¬ 
doms  of  Britain  with'  Bards,  who  ex¬ 
alted  their  patrons  into  heroes,  and 
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hostility  into  patriotism  ;  or  stimulated 
their  chiefs  into  alternate  quarrels 
with  neighbours  and  invaders.  Desti¬ 
tute  of  what  would  now  be  esteemed 
poetical  feeling,  or  only  entitled  to  it 
for  a  few  pathetic  touches,  they  seem 
to  have  known  no  topic  but  war,  and 
no  merit  but  valour ;  while  their 
scanty  allusions  to  Christianity  only 
shew  their  ignorance  of  its  spirit,  they 
appear,  with  some  amiable  exceptions, 
to  have  been  little  better  than  privi¬ 
leged  incendiaries.  Veracity  is  their 
principal  merit,  and  as,  like  Pindar, 
they  glean  every  incident  relative  to 
their  heroes,  they  are  acknowledged 
to  be  the  best,  and  almost  the  only 
historians  of  contemporary  events. 

Yet  as  these  men  were  the  lumina¬ 
ries  of  a  benighted  age,  they  have 
strong  claims  to  our  admiration.  It 
is  at  the  period  which  succeeded  the 
heresy  of  Pe’agius,  and  the  visit  of 
Iltutus,  Lupus,  and  St.  Germain, 
when  the  Saxons  were  extending  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Island,  and  the 
natives  beginning  to  retire  westward, 
that  the  College  of  Cadog  flourished 
at  Llanfeithin  3  and  contained  among 
its  inmates,  to  whom  it  offered  either 
society  or  refuge,  Talhaiarn,  Gildas, 
and  Taliesin.  Cadog  has  obtained  the 
title  of  Saint,  and  is  remembered  as 
having  made  the  first  collection  of 
British  proverbs,  an  ethical  work,  far 
superior  to  any  thing  in  Epictetus  or 
Aristotle.  Of  his  disciples,  or  asso¬ 
ciates,  the  first  is  the  reputed  author 
of  a  beautiful  prayer,  still  used  in  Gla¬ 
morganshire  5  the  second,  well-known 
for  his  epistolary  complaints,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  same  with  Aneurin, 
the  exiled  prince  and  poet ;  of  the 
third,  many  productions  remain,  but 
those  on  E/phin  contain  all  that  is 
valuable  as  poetry:  their  topic  is  gra¬ 
titude,  and  their  spirit  the  purest  piety. 

Merdhin,  a  native  of  Clydesdale,  is 
principally  known  by  his  “Orchard,” 
a  prophetical  monody,  replete  with 
tenderness.  The  elegies  of  Llyvvarch 
the  Aged,  Prince  of  the  Cumbrian 
Britons,  are  eminently  pathetic,  and 
his  melancholy  detail  of  his  own  vi¬ 
cissitudes  is  calculated  more  to  engage 
the  feelings,  than  the  most  elaborate 
fiction.  The  heroic  Arthur  was  am¬ 
bitious  of  Literary  fame,  but  his  com¬ 
positions  have  perished,  excepting  one 
triplet,  which  justifies  the  station  as¬ 
signed  him  among  the  useless  (or  irre¬ 
gular)  Bards. 


[Jan, 

These  flourished  in  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  principal  poet  in  the  se¬ 
venth  is  Golyddan,  whose  “  Great 
Armed  Confederacy  of  Britain”  is  a 
valuable  historical  relic.  The  religi¬ 
ous  effusions  of  Meigant  are  also  en¬ 
titled  to  praise. 

Of  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries,  few  specimens  re¬ 
main.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
twelfth,  the  Welsh  genius  burst  forth, 
when  roused  by  the  triumphs  of  Owen 
Gwynnedd,  and  nourished  by  compe¬ 
tition.  The  names  of  Gwalchmai, 
the  two  Meilyrs,  Owen  Kyveiliog, 
Cyndhelu,  &c.  are  deservedly  fami¬ 
liar  to  their  countrymen.  Of  the  first 
we  shall  venture  to  transgress  our  li¬ 
mits  by  turning  a  passage,  from  his 
“  Delight,”  not  chosen  for  denseness, 
but  buoyancy : 

“  A  weapon  swift  as  lightning 
To  guard  the  brave  I  wield, 

And  golden  streaks  are  brightening 
The  border  of  my  shield. 

All  cares  to-day  deriding, 

I  listen  to  the  song 
Of  waters  sweetly  gliding, 

And  aether’s  tuneful  throng. 

“The  thoughts  in  absence  growing 
Are  wandering  far  away  ; 

As,  tow’rds  Evyrnwy  going, 

Along  the  vale  I  stray. 

The  blossom’d  trees  are  shining, 

And  gay  ’s  the  mautled  grove. 

While  all  appear  inclining 

With  joy  to  those  they  love.” 

But  we  love  the  memory  of  “  high¬ 
born  Hoel,”  and  his  lyric  excellen¬ 
cies  dispose  us  to  think  leniently  of 
his  political  vices.  His  “Choice”  is 
superior  to  any  thing  amatory  that  Eng¬ 
land  had  hitherto  produced,  and  for 
simplicity  has  hardly  been  rivalled 
since.  All  doating  rhymers  inform  us 
that  their  mistresses  are  fair,  but  we 
merely  discover  in  such  eulogies  that 
they  are  women  :  when  Hoel  tells  us, 
that  his  beloved  is  discreet,  and  that 
she  speaks  the  purest  Welsh,  we  per¬ 
ceive  that  she  is  a  lady,  and  tacitly 
own  that  his  affections  were  not  mis¬ 
placed. 

The  conquest  of  Wales  deprived  her 
Bards  of  political  themes,  but  by  di¬ 
recting  her  Literature  into  more  tran¬ 
quil  channels,  conduced  unquestion¬ 
ably  to  its  improvement.  The  odes 
of  Casnodyn  on  Gwenlliaut,  and  on 
the  Trinity,  are  superior  to  any  thing 
in  English  before  our  Chaucer,  who 
found  a  rival,  equal  in  genius,  and 
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more  elegant  in  language,  in  his  con¬ 
temporary  David  ab  Gwilym.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  sera,  the  Bards  possessed  a 
Maecenas  in  Sir  Griffith  ab  Nicholas, 
ancestor  to  the  noble  family  of  Di- 
nevor.  Owen  Glendour,  also,  who 
knew  their  influence,  was  particularly 
solicitous  to  engage  them  in  his  cause. 
Their  meetings,  however,  were  viewed 
with  a  suspicious  eye  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  who  discerned  in  them  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  character.  Under  Henry  the 
Seventh  (a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
British  princes)  they  were  sanctioned 
by  roval  authority  ;  and  during  the 
sixteenth  century  several  were  held 
under  the  auspices  of  William  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  Sir  Richard  Neville. 

Among  the  changes  which  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  Wales  introduced,  must 
be  reckoned  the  disuse  of  elaborate 
poetry.  Songs,  interludes,  and  epi¬ 
grams,  now  became  popular.  Hugh 
Morris,  the  Butler  of  the  principality, 
directed  the  shafts  of  satire,  with  con¬ 
siderable  poignancy,  against  the  Oli- 
verians.  In  1681,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Sir  Richard  Basset,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Bardic  rules  was  completed, 
which  is  still  appealed  to  for  autho¬ 
rity.  From  that  time  a  remnant  only 
of  the  Bards  existed,  holding  occa¬ 
sional  meetings  at  Glamorgan,  till 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
spirit  began  to  revive*. 

But  it  is  to  the  exertions  of  an 
Englishman  that  the  present  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  principally  owing.  A  few 
vears  since,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s, 
perceiving  that  sectarian  preachers, 
from  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
vernacular  tongue,  possessed  import¬ 
ant  advantages  over  the  regular  clergy, 
proposed  to  revive  the  Bardic  con¬ 
gresses,  and  distribute  prizes  as  an  in¬ 
centive  to  the  study  of  Welsh.  This 
measure  was  not  without  its  evils ; 
but  they  were  greatly  obviated  by  the 
choice  of  English  compositions  for 
translation.  Among  these  productions, 


Mr.  Blackwell’s  “Messiah’’  is  entitled 
to  a  respectable  place.  Fidelity  is  its 
characteristic,  nor  is  expectation  ever 
disappointed.  As  an  original  poet,  he 
is  well-known  beyond  the  Severn,  and 
his  talents  have  introduced  him  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  which  he  is 
truly  calculated  to  adorn.  We  forbear 
to  quote  any  passages  of  the  Messia,  be¬ 
cause  to  most  of  our  readers  they  would 
be  unintelligible,  and  the  restare  fully 
acquainted  w  ith  the  flattering  decision 
which  occasioned  its  publication. 

While  speaking  of  Bards,  let  us 
not  forget  the  names  of  Rowland,  Da¬ 
vies,  Evans,  and  Jones  (better  known 
by  the  local  appellation  of  Tegid) 
There  is  another  gentleman  whom  we 
will  venture  to  admonish,  we  mean 
Mr.  Jones  of  Bodedeyrn :  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  confined  his  ta¬ 
lents  to  a  single  ode  of  David  ab 
Gwilym,  and  we  earnestly  remind 
him,  that  abilities  and  taste  are  de¬ 
posits,  for  which  the  possessor  is  ac¬ 
countable. 


7.  Varieties  of  Literature  ;  being  principally 
Selections from  the  Portfolio  of  the  late  John 
Brady,  Esq.  Author  of  “  Clavis  Calenda¬ 
red  ’  Arranged  and  adapted  for  publica¬ 
tion  by  J olm  Henry  Brady,  his  Son.  1 2 mo. 
pp.  295.  Whittaker. 

THE  high  estimation  in  which  Mr. 
J.  H.  Brady’s  father  was  held  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  insure  a  favourable  reception 
of  these  selections  from  his  loose  and 
unfinished  MSS.,  even  if  they  pos¬ 
sessed  no  other  merit.  It  is  certain 
that  these  notes  (with  all  of  which  the 
Antiquary  is  familiar)  were  accumu¬ 
lated  for  publication,  in  some  shape  or 
other;  from  the  specimens  here  pre¬ 
sented,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
Mr.  Brady’s  intention  to  have  written 
a  work  illustrative  of  peculiar  proverbs, 
words,  & c.  shewing  the  probabilities 
or  improbabilities  of  their  supposed 
origins  ;  and  of  adding  new  and  ori¬ 
ginal  ideas  upon  the  subject.  If  the 


*  The  remains  of  the  Bards  were  first  introduced  to  English  readers  by  the  Rev.  Evan 
Evans,  in  176‘4.  The  passages  versified  by  Gray  are  from  his  paraphrase.  Their  value 
was  shewn  by  Mr.  Turner  in  his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  their  genuineness  vin¬ 
dicated  in  a  masterly  essay  from  the  same  pen.  Edward  Jones  (late  Bard  to  the  King) 
published  two  curious  volumes  of  Relics,  and  others  were  brought  forward  by  Mr. Edward 
Williams,  from  whom  an  enlarged  History  of  Wales  is  expected.  This  gentleman,  with 
Mr.  Owen  Jones,  and  Mr.  William  Owen,  edited  the  Welsh  Archaiology,  which  embraces 
the  British  Remains.  The  latter  gentleman  (now  Dr.  Pughe),  has  rendered  great  services 
to  Literature  by  his  Welsh  Dictionary,  and  his  Cambrian  Biography  j  and  will  soon  give 
an  edition  of  the  Mabinogion  to  the  world.  Like  his  celebrated  namesake,  we  venture  to 
pronounce  him,  “  Gwynnedd’s  shield  and  Britain's  gem.” 
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present  Editor  had  undertaken  this, 
we  confess  laborious  task,  he  would 
have  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  the 
Literary  world  ;  but  at  present  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  throw-n  these  notices  to¬ 
gether  without  taking  the  pains  to  cor¬ 
rect  their  faults  or  expose  their  absur¬ 
dities.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  Editor  to 
detect  the  errors  in  those  things  which 
he  selects  ;  so  as  to  prevent  the  public 
from  being  imposed  upon  or  deluded. 
It  cannot  be  any  proof  of  the  Editor’s 
research  to  permit  a  “whimsical  anec¬ 
dote”  (he  may  truly  call  it  so)  respect¬ 
ing  the  union  of  the  Bishoprics  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  by  “  King  Charles  the 
Second,’’  to  be  inserted  (see  p.  138), 
without  a  comment.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  he  denominates  it  a  “whimsical 
anecdote,”  those  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  true  origin  of  the  union  of 
these  Bishoprics  would,  though  they 
might  not  believe  the  “whimsical” 
part  of  the  story,  naturally  place  faith 
in  the  assertion  that  they  were  united 
in  the  reign  of  the  Merry  Monarch, 
which  is  almost  six  hundred  years  after 
the  union  had  actually  taken  place. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  apply  the  word 
holt  peculiarly  to  arrows  shot  from  the 
cross-bow,  as  in  p.  21.  The  Editor 
might  have  consulted  with  advantage 
the  valuable  Glossary  of  Archdeacon 
Nares  upon  this  and  other  points. 
This  Glossary  would  afford  many  ad¬ 
ditional  Proverbs,  &c.  for  the  next 
volume. 

The  Marchet,  or  Maid’s  Fee  (see 
p.  68)  as  formerly  customary  in  Scot¬ 
land,  certainly  existed  in  England  ; 
though  at  present  we  are  unable  to 
particularize  the  precise  Manor.  This 
unnatural  and  detestable  law  (the  ab¬ 
rogation  of  which  did  honour  to  the 
Queen  of.  Malcolm  the  Third),  was 
made  by  Eugenius  King  of  Scotland. 

The  Origin  of  the  Names  of  Places 
is  decidedly  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  part  of  the  collection.  It  is 
interspersed  with  such  historical  notices 
and  entertaining  anecdotes  as  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  render  it  generally  amusing. 
We  sincerely  hope  the  Editor  will  con¬ 
tinue  these  derivations  in  his  next  vo¬ 
lume. 

8.  Wesleyana:  a  Selection  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  Passages  in  the  Writings  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Wesley,  A.M.  arranged  toforni 
a  complete  Body  of  Divinity. .  With  a  Por¬ 
trait  and  Biographical  Sketch.  Foolscap 
8 vo.  pp,  457. 
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RELIGIOUS  enthusiasm  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  a  civil  and  political  evil , 
and  religious  and  moral  education  a 
civil  and  political  good.  The  former 
has  been  long  popular  in  Wales,  and 
without  the  smallest  disrespect  to  our 
fellow-countrymen,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  have  produced  pre-eminence  of  cha¬ 
racter,  while  the  superior  substitute  of 
education  has  done  wonders  in  Scot¬ 
land.  We  do  not  think,  therefore,  that 
Wesley  has  discovered  the  philosopher’s 
stone;  or  that  the  conversion  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  into  the  blind  de¬ 
votees  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy, 
is  a  desirable  object.  Such  are  our  con¬ 
scientious  opinions.  Wesley  was  a  very 
ingenious,  and  we  trust  a  very  well- 
intentioned  man,  though  we  think  him 
philosophically  in  error,  when  he  sought 
rather  to  found  principles  upon  feel¬ 
ings  than  upon  reason.  We  shall  ex¬ 
plain  ourselves.  /Well  we  know,  that 
men  may  be  far  wiser,  and  better,  and 
happier  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  than 
they  are  likely  to  be  without  it;  yet 
we  would  rather  see  such  a  conviction 
the  result  of  high  reason,  than  of  mere 
blind  and  ignorant  devotion.  We 
would  in  short  rather  see  the  scheme 
of  the  Redemption,  philosophically  and 
unanswerably  elucidated,  (as  it  is  by 
Dr.  Wheeler  in  his  Theological  Lec¬ 
tures),  than  by  a  string  of  unexplained 
postulates  only,  though  deduced  from 
Scripture.  We  therefore  object  to  this 
work  being  called  “a  Body  of  Divi¬ 
nity,”  for  certainly  it  is  not  so;  and 
very  unjust,  and  even  absurd,  are,  in 
our  judgment,  the  opinions  given  of 
the  future  state  of  the  wicked  and  the 
fallen  angels.  But  still  the  piety;  ihe 
benevolence,  the  motives  displayed 
through  the  whole  book,  come  home 
to  the  heart,  and  give  to  the  mind  a 
very  pleasing  picture  of  the  meek  and 
amiable  religion  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
God. 


9.  An  Autumn  in  Greece.  By  H.  Lytton 
Bulwer,  Esquire,  comprising  Sketches 
of  the  Character ,  Customs ,  and  Scenery  of 
the  Country  ;  with  a  View  of  its  present 
critical  Stale.  To  which  is  subjoined , 
Greece  to  the  close  of  1825,  by  a  Resi¬ 
dent  recently  arrived.  Ebers. 

IT  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  facts,  that  the  cause  of  the 
Greeks  becomes  daily  more  hopeless, 
and  that  the  public  sympathy  towards 
this  ill-fated  people  grows  Winter  than 
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ever.  It  is  now  nearly  twelve  months 
since,  in  our  remarks  on  the  sensible 
volume  of  Mr.  Waddiugton,  we  ven¬ 
tured  to  say,  that  the  recurrence  of  the 
former  subjugation  of  this  nation,  was 
almost  impossible  ;  and  recent  events 
but  confirm  this  opinion  :  but  that  any 
prompt  and  effectual  resistance  (such 
resistance  as  can  place  the  Greeks  in 
that  imposing  attitude,  to  which  by 
their  manifestoes  and  declarations  they 
seem  to  aspire)  can  now  be  hoped  or 
expected  from  them,  we  dare  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  assert.  The  curse  of  dissension 
is  in  their  councils,  the  sinews  of  war 
are  wanting.  England  looks  coldly  on. 
These  things  are  against  them  ;  but 
the  spirit  of  resistance  has  been  awak¬ 
ened  ;  and  it  cannot  be  laid.  The 
Greeks  may  be  exterminated,  and  the 
solitude  of  that  extermination  may  be 
called  peace.  But  woe  to  that  country 
by  which  this  oppression  shall  come. 
The  cloud  is  accumulating  that  fiery 
indignation  which  shall  burst  upon  the 
pride  of  the  Ottoman  ;  and  Greece  will 
be  avenged. 

“The  moment,”  says  Mr.  Bulwer, 
though  in  another  sense,  the  moment 
is  rapidly  approaching  for  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  dreaded  prophecy.  The 
white-haired  Giaour  is  at  the  Gates  of 
Constantinople;  and  the  crescent  only 
shines  over  its  walls  till  it  is  determined 
who  shall  erect  the  Cross." 

The  publication  to  which  we  are 
now  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  consists  of  a  Series  of  Letters 
addressed  to  Charles  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
Esq.  written  with  considerable  talent, 
much  confidence,  and  great  enthusi¬ 
asm.  We  cannot  be  mistaken  in  sup¬ 
posing  the  Letters  to  be  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  young  man  ;  and  that  though 
they  contribute  but  little  to  the  general 
stock  of  information  on  the  subject  of 
Greece,  they  may  be  read  with  plea¬ 
sure,  as  the  lively  effusions  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  and  not  unclassical  mind.  We 
select  the  eighth  Letter  as  referring 
more  directly  to  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

44  Arrived  at  Napoli,  you  may  expe.ct 
from  me  an  account  of  what  is  going  on 
there,  and  some  observations  on  what  I  saw 
in  my  way  thither. 

44  A  great  deal  has  been  said  for  and  against 
this  people ;  the  accounts  appear  to  me  ex- 
aggerated  on  both  sides.  Those  who  look 
back  to  the  elassic  days  of  Greece,  would  be 
greatly  disappointed  at  its  present  state. 
They  who  regard  it  through  the  mist  of  past 
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ages,  the  alternate  prey  of  contending  na¬ 
tions — who  see  it  trampled  on  by  the  adven¬ 
turer  of  all,  and  finally  subjected  to  the  worst 
of  despotism  —  that  which  an  ignorant  con¬ 
queror  inflicts  on  the  nobler  spirit  of  his 
captive,  would  be  astonished  to  find  that 
any  resemblance  still  exists  between  the 
Greek  who  fought  at  Marathon  and  Ther¬ 
mopylae,  and  the  one  who  is  at  present  con¬ 
tending  on  the  same  field  as  his  ancestors. — 
That  part  of  the  nation  which  was  known 
previous  to  the  present  war,  was  naturally 
the  most  debased  and  servile — the  Fanariote 
prince,  who  prided  himself  on  licking  the 
dust  near  the  footstool  of  his  master  ;  or 
the  wily  merchant,  who,  exercising  trade  at 
extravagant  risks,  calculated  necessarily  on 
extravagant  profits. 

44  No  observation  can  be  more  just  than 
Mr.  Burke’s.  4  The  opinion  of  others  re¬ 
gulates  that  which  we  form  of  ourselves  *  )' 
and  those  Greeks  who  held  any  commerce 
with  their  masters,  finding  themselves  de¬ 
spised,  became  as  contemptible  as  they  were 
thought. 

44  It  is  from  these  men,  that  most,  who 
fail  without  mercy  against  Greek  depravity, 
have  formed  their  judgment.  Speaking  of 
the  nation,  it  is  an  unfair  one. 

44  The  Moreot  peasantry  appeared  to  me, 
like  the  •  peasantry  of  other  mountainous 
countries,  hardy,  honest,  and  independent. 
There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  their  good¬ 
ness  than  the  safety  with  which  we  passed 
through  some  of  their  most  inaccessible  fast¬ 
nesses,  where  only  the  winds  could  bear  away 
the  news  of  our  assassination  :  4  Omne  igno- 
tum  pro  magnifico;’  and  our  mules,  though 
loaded  with  things  of  little  value,  appear 
perhaps  to  carry  vast  and  precious  treasures. 
They  are  from  habit  active,  and  make  excel¬ 
lent  guerillas.  From  the  state  in  which  they 
lived  prior  to  the  revolution,  retiring  with 
some  capitano  into  their  inaccessible  moun¬ 
tains,  they  possess  that  love  for  peculiar  fa¬ 
milies  which  we  denominate  elan-ship  ;  and 
some  care  should  be  taken  that  we  do  not 
alienate  them  from  their  country,  when  we 
separate  them  from  their  chieftains. 

44 The  Hydriotes  and  Spezziotes  also  are, 
from  all  that  I  can  hear,  collectively  a  good 
people.  The  merchants  of  Hydra  were 
forced  into  the  revolution  by  the  sailors, 
who  looked  for  plunder  and  employment, 
and  have  frequently  been  obliged  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  ill  success  out  of  their  own 
purses.  Not  having  experienced  the  evils 
of  war,  nor  even  those  of  slavery,  these  is¬ 
landers  are  more  haughty  than  the  Moreot, 
and  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  chief 


* 44  The  degree  of  estimation  in  which 
any  profession  is  held,  becomes  the  standard 
of  the  estimation  in  which  the  professors 
hold  themselves.” 
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situations  in  the  present  Government.  The 
Hydriotes  long  wished  for  a  settlement  on 
the  Continent,  and  Napoli  di  Romania  may 
be  called  theirs. 

“  It  is  idle  to  expect  that  a  race  long  bar¬ 
barized  and  enslaved,  can  start  at  once  into 
civilization  and  freedom.  Time  and  circum¬ 
stance,  which  hammer  out  the  shape  of  all 
kingdoms,  must  do  their  work  before  our 
democratic  dreams  can  be  realized  of  this 
people. 

“  For  the  present  let  the  Greeks  choose 
their  own  form  of  Government  *. 

“  I  do  not  see  who  is  more  likely  than 
they  to  know,  whether  a  mobbish,  military, 
or  monarchical  one,  will  supply  their  wants 
or  fulfil  their  wishes  :  — 

“  Wise  men  have  aye  that  government  con- 
fest  [best : 

The  best  to  be,  which  suits  the  governor 
Caesar  may  laugh  when  godlike  Cato  frowns. 
And  constitutions  want  the  charms  of 
crowns/’ 

Yet  it  is  my  opinion,  that  a  strong  hand 
is  the  only  one  that  can  rescue  Greece  from 
her  present  difficulties,  and  finally  replace 
the  statue  of  Liberty  in  her  temple. 

“  If  this  country  is  to  rule  herself,  I  would 
give  her  a  powerful  government,  whether 
individual  or  oligarchic.  States  the  most 
jealous  of  supreme  authority  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  its  utility  in  times  of  danger,  and  a 
semibarbarous  people  was  never  ruled  without 
itf.  Let  order  be  established,  and  the 
Turks  subdued;  knowledge  and  inquiry  suc¬ 
ceed  of  course,  and  are  as  necessarily  follow¬ 
ed  by  that  degree  of  freedom  they  inspire, 

*  Tantummodb  incepto  opus  est,  caetera  res 
expediet.’ 

“  It  is  grievous  to  look  round  so  fair  a 
land,  and  see  it  every  where  the  prey  to  dis- 
sention.  Political  opinion  is  a  harlequin 
jacket,  patched  and  exhibiting  all  sorts  of 
different  colours.  The  only  universal  senti¬ 
ment  seems  that  of  self-conceit  and  capabi¬ 
lity.  Men,  because  they  are  fit  for  nothing 
else,  conceive  that  they  would  make  excel¬ 
lent  generals  and  statesmen  ;  or  imagine 
themselves  like  the  block  of  stone  from 
which  a  statuary  can  make  either  a  beast  or 
a  god. 

“  I  wish  we  could  breathe  into  the  pre¬ 
sent  Greek  some  particle  of  the  spirit  of 
Lpaminondas,  who  saw  no  disgrace  in  being 


*  (t  We  have  generally  busied  ourselves 
about  the  government  of  Greece,  which 
really  was  no  business  of  ours  ;  while  the 
management  of  our  money,  in  which  we 
might  be  thought  concerned,  has  been  left 
entirely  to  the  Greeks.” 

+  “  It  is  not  amiss  to  remark,  that  the  Se- 
curis  of  the  Consul  was  never  separated 
from  thfo  Fweis  till  Roman  liberty  was  no 
more.” 


scavenger  at  Thebes,  when  it  was  an  office 
bestowed  on  him  by  his  country.  Yet  is  it 
to  be  said,  that  if  we  destroy  Greek  vanity 
and  ambition,  we  should  destroy  also  the 
two  great  barriers  against  Muhommedan 
despotism.  The  same  feeling  which  draws 
the  sword  of  civil  discord,  inspires  horroi 
and  detestation  of  the  Turk. 

“  Paying  the  soldiers  has  for  the  moment 
withdrawn  them,  as  might  have  been  ima¬ 
gined,  from  the  chieftains,  whom  also  it 
would  be  wise  to  conciliate.  As  large  land¬ 
ed  proprietors,  and  in  short  as  the  nobility 
of  the  land,  one  would  wish  them  to  have 
consideration  in  its  rule,  though  not  inde¬ 
pendent  jurisdiction.  It  seems  injustice,  as 
well  as  impolicy,  to  institute  a  purely  Hydri¬ 
ote  or  Fanariote  Government  in  the  Morea. 
The  Capitan!  are  its  strength ;  their  courage 
should  not  be  extinguished,  but  controuled  ; 
nor  would  they  regret  being  excluded  from 
the  civil  administration,  for  which  they  are 
unfit,  if  they  were  obliged  by  military  com¬ 
mands,  for  which  they  alone  are  fitting. 

“  Besides,  their  local  influence  gives  them 
the  respect  and  love  of  their  soldiers,  who 
are  thus  raised  above  being  mere  merce¬ 
naries  :  which  they  become,  led  for  a  paltry 
sum  by  people  of  whose  names  they  are 
ignorant,  and  to  whose  persons  they  are  un¬ 
allied  and  unattached.  My  only  fear  of  pay 
is,  that  they  who  before  it  fought  for  life, 
for  liberty,  for  their  wives,  for  their  child¬ 
ren,  for  their  homes,  and  for  their  altars, 
who  felt  that  they  must  fight  to  preserve  all 
these,  may  at  last  consider  themselves  only 
obliged  to  do  so  for  a  few  paras  a  day  :  of 
which  should  circumstances  (an  event  not  un¬ 
likely)  deprive  them,  they  would  repine, 
mutiny,  and  finally  throw  down  their 
arms,  from  disgust  at  such  imaginary  ill- 
treatment. 

“A  hundred  ships  have  for  some  months 
been  employed,  each  ship  receiving  1000 
dollars  per  month  ;  and  no  material  action 
has  taken  place.  The  sailors  will  no  longer 
serve  without  being  paid  in  advance  ;  and 
examples  were  not  wanting  of  captains  hav¬ 
ing  retired  from  the  fleet  at  the  very  moment 
when  their  services  were  most  required,  to 
make  a  better  bargain  with  the  Government. 
Patriotism  has  ceased  to  operate,  except 
where  it  is  profitable. 

“In  addition  to  the  evils  of  a  merchant 
fleet,  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  Island¬ 
ers,  the  Morea  has  none  at  all  but  that 
which  it  hires  from  them,  and  is  consequent¬ 
ly  dependant  on  the  bad  system  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours. 

“  The  only  manner  in  which  a  foreigner 
can  be  useful  in  this  country,  is  in  uniting 
the  active  part  of  it  with  the  thinking.  If 
he  can  do  this,  he  does  a  great  deal.  At 
present  the  general  noise,  wrangling,  and 
contention,  on  the  approach  of  tne  enemy, 
remind  one  of  thiB  people’s  superstition,  of 
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firing  in  an  earthquake  to  prevent  its  pro¬ 
gress.”  Pp.  92 — 101. 

The  article  subjoined,  entitled — 
**  Greece  to  the  close  of  1825,”  is  by 
another  hand,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning,  and  forms  a  very  natural  appendix 
to  the  former  Letters.  It  is  a  well- 
written  narrative  of  scenes  in  which 
the  Greeks  have  signalized  themselves, 
with  a  courage  worthy  of  their  ancient 
fame;  and  is  an  animated  appeal  to 
the  Rulers  of  our  own  country,  in  fa- 
x'our  of  this  interesting  people.  We 
have  space  but  for  two  extracts  ;  the 
first  refers  to  the  conduct  so  nobly  dis¬ 
played  by  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
and  gallant  of  its  clans,  the  Suliotes: 

“  On  the  death  of  Ali  Pacha,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Vizier  of  Janina,  in  the  sj  ring  of 
1822,  the  Ottoman  forces,  being  disposable, 
were  instructed  unexpectedly  to  march  and 
exterminate  the  Suliotes.  After  some  un¬ 
important  encounter  of  advanced  posts,  the 
Suliotes  retired  ;  and  the  enemy,  conducted 
by  Hourschid  Pacha,  was  discovered,  from 
several  directions,  descending,  with  over¬ 
whelming  numbers,  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  which  formed  the  bulwark,  and 
determined,  at  the  same  time,  the  boundary 
of  their  vale.  To  hold  a  position  against 
the  Pacha,  was  evidently  impossible;  and  to 
coop  themselves,  with  their  families  and 
dependents  in  the  castle  *,  besides  being  ex¬ 
tremely  confined  and  insufficient  to  contain 
them,  was  equally  a  measure  of  desperation, 
which  menaced  the  safety  of  the  whole. 

“  An  immediate  resolution  they  were 
forced  of  necessity  to  make  ;  and  they  deter¬ 
mined  reluctantly  on  occuping  the  fortress 
or  castle  of  Kiafa,  unprovided  with  a  single 
piece  of  ordnance ;  having  very  little  food, 
and  huddled  together  in  the  unsuitable  de¬ 
fences  of  a  place  which  could  not,  at  any 
time,  lend  the  most  distant  appearance  of 
success.  In  this  situation  it  was  that  the 
Suliotes  arrested  the  progress  of  an  army  at 
least  thirty  times  their  number,  victorious 
and  elated  with  success.  They  maintained  their 
post  with  disadvantages  perhaps  unprecedent¬ 
ed  in  the  history  of  the  war  ;  they  stood  out, 
without  a  murmur,  against  battery,  famine, 
and  assault ;  whilst  under  a  vertical  sun, 
without  any  shelter  but  the  banner  of  the 
cross,  the  women  and  the  wounded,  collect¬ 
ed  together  on  a  platform,  in  the  centre  of 
the  fortress,  were  not  less  exposed  to  the 
artillery  of  the  enemy  than  if  they  had  ac¬ 


*  “  The  castle  of  Kaifa  is  commandingly 
situated  above  the  principal  village  of  Suli. 
It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  district  containing 
fourteen  handet3,  all  inhabited  by  the  Suli- 
otes,  and  scattered  in  different  directions 
through  the  vale.” 


companied  their  husbands  to  the  breach. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  awaiting 
with  anxiety  the  succours  so  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  from  their  friends,  they  received  an 
authentic  information  of  the  actions  ofPetta 
and  at  Placca,  where  the  Generals  Normaun 
and  Botzari  endeavouring  to  join,  or  to  assist 
them,  were  successively  beaten  and  repulsed. 
In  such  condition,  after  a  resistance  as  ob¬ 
stinate  as  prolonged,  their  provisions  were 
finally  exhausted,  and  the  supply  of  water 
irrecoverably  cut  off,  nor  could  a  single  drop 
of  that  necessary  element  be  found  in  the 
defence  or  limits  of  the  port. 

“It  Was  at  this  moment  of  resistance, 
when  the  anguish  of  the  scene  had  reached 
its  height,  that  a  spring  was  recollected  to 
exist  at  some  little  distance  from  the  walls. 
It  lies  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  concealed 
almost  under  wood  and  rocks  ;  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  being  at  all  times  very  difficult,  it  re¬ 
mained  either  unknown  or  neglected  by  the 
Greeks,  nor  had  its  waters  at  any  time  been 
used.  To  the  advances  of  the  enemy,  which 
were  close  to  it,  this  place  was  unluckily  ex¬ 
posed  ;  and  being  a  matter  of  great  moment, 
their  attention  was  arrested  to  the  spot. 
Under  favour  of  the  darkness  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Turks ;  but  at  sun-rise,  they  were 
daily  driven  from  it  by  the  fire  from  the  walls. 
To  this  spring,  at  every  instant  paying  the 
forfeit  of  their  rashness  with  their  lives, 
were  seen  scrambling,  regardless  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Suliotes, 
mindful  only  of  administering  relief  to  the 
wounded  and  combatants  within ;  and,  in 
this  manner,  for  a  considerable  time,  by  the 
heroism,  the  devotion,  and  hilarity  of  the 
women,  the  resistance  of  the  castle  was  pro¬ 
longed. 

£‘  The  Turkish  general  hesitated  to  renew 
the  attack  upon  breaches  which  opened  to 
receive  him.  It  is  said,  that  exasperated  as 
he  was  at  the  opposition  to  his  arms,  he  felt 
and  acknowledged  like  a  warrior  the  merits 
and  valour  of  his  foe.  The  gallantry  of  the 
Suliotes  experienced  its  reward,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  evacuate  the  castle,  pre¬ 
serving  their  families,  their  property,  and 
arms,  on  stipulation  to  embark  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  port  of  Fenari,  from  whence  they 
were  subsequently  conveyed  to  the  Ionian 
Islands,  under  observance  of  a  British  man- 
of-war.” 

The  author  adds  with  enthusiasm: 

“  These,  Sir,  are  the  men  of  Greece;  — 
such  are  the  exploits  they  perform.  Can 
you  think  they  yield  to  their  ancestors  of 
old.  I  say  they  are  not  inferior  to  them. 
Travellers  turn  now  to  Thermopylae  and  Ma¬ 
rathon.  The  day  may  come  when  they  will 
penetrate  to  cloudy  Suli.  Does  history 
show  the  spot  more  worthy  admiration  than 
the  little  spring  of  water  that  runs  through 
baneath  its  walls  ? 
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We  dare  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
melancholy  transactions  now  passing 
in  Greece,  nor  conceal  our  apprehen¬ 
sions  for  the  result :  may  we  be  mis¬ 
taken  !  The  volume  closes  with  the 
following  manly  appeal  : 

One  point  may  be  assumed,  amongst 
others,  as  certain  :  that  in  Greece,  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  power  is  gone  down  ;  that  the 
Greeks  have  means  and  spirit,  if  exercised 
under  a  favourable  influence,  for  liberating 
themselves,' — in  a  shorter  time  too,  than  is 
commonly  imagined  by  many  of  her  advocates 
and  friends  :  and  that  England,  in  adopting 
the  precautionary  measures,  which  are  fitting 
to  baffle  the  hidden  schemes  of  others,  and 
protecting,  at  the  same  time,  her  own  in¬ 
terest  and  cause,  will  combine,  in  doing  so, 
an  act  of  justice  and  of  mercy,  which  the 
world  expects  with  anxiety  from  a  people 
that  by  sentiment  and  conduct  is  pre-emi¬ 
nently  distinguished,  at  a  period  which  me¬ 
naces  so  generally  the  liberties  of  man,  and 
to  which  the  nation  of  freemen  only,  proudly 
and  fearlessly  pursuing  the  ground-work  of 
its  envied  constitution  and  its  laws,  can  be 
expected  by  its  example  to  put  a  final  and 
a  salutary  stop. 

“  There  are  two  countries  in  the  universe 
where  the  name  of  England  is  particularly 
respected  and  beloved :  these  places  are 
Sicily  and  Greece.  In  either  one  or  the 
other,  should  the  circumstances  of  politics 
admit,  the  people  will  turn  to  our  purpose, 
from  the  peasant  to  the  prince. 

“  Let  us  hope  that  the  most  talented  and 
popular  Minister  who  yet,  in  our  Island,  lias 
directed  the  helm  of  affairs,  may  still  steer  a 
course  in  this  interesting  question,  according 

with  the  wishes  of  the  world  :  of  all  who 
nourish  in  their  bosoms  any  sentiment  that 
is  worthy  of  a  C’hristain  or  a  man  !  And,  in 
the  example  of  the  Greek  nation,  and  their 
cause,  let  England  ever  proudly  have  the 
boast — that  history  is,  by  her  means,  eras¬ 
ing  the  melancholy  maxim  from  its  page, 
which  denies  to  a  great  people,  once  fallen 
from  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur,  the  prospect 
of  rising  to  it  more.”  Pp.  347 — 349. 


8.  The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  for 
the  Year  182(>.  Pol.  A.  pp>  470.  Long¬ 
man  and  Co. 

MANY  of  our  readers  will  probably 
recollect,  that  in  volume  xcv.  i.  p.  f)4, 
we  indulged  in  some  serious,  but  just! 
remarks  upon  theEditor  of  the  Annual’ 
Biography  having  copied  innumerable 
memoirs  from  our  pages.  This  has 
been  noticed  in  a  very  courteous  man¬ 
ner,  in  the  Editor’s  Preface  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume,  which  is  written  with 


much  elegance  of  style  ;  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  regarding  ourselves  we  extract  ; 
premising,  however,  that  the  gentle¬ 
manly  candour  and  sound  judgment 
which  pervade  it,  prove  that  the  “  An¬ 
nual  Biography  and  Obituary”  could 
not  have  been  placed  in  more  able 
hands  ;  and  that  the  Editor  “  is  not 
one  of  those  who,  when  they  become 
aware  of  an  error,  hesitate  to  correct 
it.” 

“  With  regard  to  certain  strictures  on 
the  same  volume,  in  the  ‘  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’  their  tone  and  language  might 
well  justify  him  in  abstaining  from  all  no¬ 
tice  of  them.  But  he  has  too  much  respect 
for  the  opinion  of  the  world,  too  much  re¬ 
spect  even  for  the  publication  in  which 
those  strictures  appeared,  to  be  wholly  si¬ 
lent  ;  although  he  will  endeavour  to  com¬ 
prize  what  he  has  to  say  in  a  very  small 
compass. 

“  In  the  first  place,  he  frankly  avows 
that  he  regrets  not  having,  in  every  instance, 
distinctly  specified,  in  the  only  two  volumes 
of  the  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  (be¬ 
fore  the  present),  for  the  management  of 
which  he  is  responsible,  the  authority  for 
the  memoirs,  or  for  the  component  parts  of 
the  memoirs,  of  which  those  volumes  con¬ 
sisted.  But,  although  particular  acknow¬ 
ledgment  might  be  wanting,  in  general  ac¬ 
knowledgments  he  was  not  deficient.  For 
proof  of  this  allegation,  he  refers  to  the 
sentiment  in  the  Preface  to  the  last  volume, 
that  its  contents  had  been  derived  from  va¬ 
rious  sources  ; — “  principally  from  contem¬ 
porary  publications  of  every  respectable  de¬ 
scription  ;  and  from  private  and  friendly 
contributions;’  and  to  the  subsequent  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  memoirs  which  were  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  of  those  which  are  not  so.  He, 
however,  repeats  his  regret  that  he  content¬ 
ed  himself  with  this  general  acknowledg¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  present  volume,  in  which  his 
authorities  are  particularized/with  scrupuloxis 
accuracy,  will  at  least  show  that  he  is  not 
one  of  those  who,  when  they  become  aware 
of  an  error,  hesitate  to  correct  it. 

“  As  to  the  question  of  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  his  deriving  his  materials 
from  the  best  sources  that  may  present 
themselves,  he  begs  simply  to  advert  to  the 
conduct  of  his  censor  in  that  respect.  For 
some  years  past,  the  ‘  Gentleman's  Maga¬ 
zine,’  (a  publication,  indeed,  venerable  by 
its  age,  by  its  merits,  and  by  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  learned  men  who,  from  time  to 
time,  have  *  recreated  their  travailed  spirits’ 
in  contributing  to  its  pages,)  no  doubt  feel¬ 
ing  the  competition  of  more  youthful  peri¬ 
odical  miscellanies,  has  wisely  maintained  its 
grave  and  ancient  character,  by  meeting  fic¬ 
tion  with  fact;  and,  in  the  interesting, 
though  usually  brief  relation  of  the  lives  of 
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real  human  beings,  has  found  a  powerful  se¬ 
curity  for  its  popularity  and  circulation, 
against  the  efforts  of  rivals  who  have  resort¬ 
ed,  for  the  means  of  public  attraction  chiefly, 
to  the  regions  of  fancy.  But  has  Sylvanus 
Urban  relied,  in  this  department  of  his  Ma¬ 
gazine,  entirely  on  the  communications  of 
his  literary  friends  and  correspondents  ? — 
Far  from  it.  With  many  original  and  va¬ 
luable  biographical  sketches  from  the  pens 
of  some  of  the  most  able  and  intelligent 
writers  in  the  country,  he  has  mingled  nu¬ 
merous  notices  of  a  similar  kind,  collected 
from  every  accessible  quarter; — from  the 
daily  and  weekly  papers  of  the  metropolis  ; 
from  the  provincial  journals  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  from  colonial  prints, 
from  other  monthly  publications ;  from  re¬ 
gular  biographical  works,  such  as  the  “  Pub¬ 
lic  Characters,’  ‘  Marshall’s  Royal  Naval 
Biography,’  ‘  The  Royal  Military  Calendar,’ 
&c. —  Does  the  Editor  of  the  Annual  Bio¬ 
graphy  and  Obituary  blame  this  practice  ? 
Quite  the  reverse.  To  him  it  appears  to  be 
exceedingly  laudable.  But  he  hopes  that 
what  is  allowed  to  be  praise-worthy  in  an¬ 
other,  may,  at  least,  not  be  pronounced  re¬ 
prehensible  in  him. 

“  It  is  certainly  true,  that  his  last  volume 
was  indebted  to  the  ‘  Gentleman’s  Maga¬ 
zine,’ for  a  considerable  and  valuable  portion 
of  its  contents.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  it 
was  indebted  to  other  periodical  publications 
for  much  useful  information.  It  is  certain¬ 
ly  true,  that  the  present  volume  is  likewise 
indebted  to  the  same  publications  for  ex¬ 
tensive  assistance.  Were  the  Anuual  Bio¬ 
graphy  and  Obituary  a  work,  the  interests 
of  which  clashed  with  those  of  any  of  the 
respectable  publications  to  which  it  thus  has 
recourse,  in  aid  of  its  own  resources  ; — the 
question  would  wear  another  aspect,  but 
there  can  be  no  collision  between  them. 
Their  scope  and  object  are  entirely  different. 
If  a  history  were  to  be  written  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  or  retrogression  of  the  Catholic 
cause  ;  and  if  the  historian  were  to  tran¬ 
scribe  from  the  present  volume  of  the  An¬ 
nual  Biography  and  Obituary,  the  details 
of  the  efforts  made  by  the  late  Lord  Do- 
noughmore  in  favour  of  that  cause,  (which 
it  cost  some  labour  to  trace  and  extract 
from  the  records  of  Parliament,)  would  the 
Editor  of  this  work  remonstrate  against  such 
a  proceeding?  On  the  contrary,  he  should 
regard  it,  not  only  as  a  justifiable,  but  as 
complimentary. 

“  One  word  more.  If  there  had  ever 
been  an  attempt  to  represent  the  Annual 
Biography  and  Obituary  as  any  thing  but 
that  which  it  always  has  been,  and  which, 
owing  to  its  very  nature,  and  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  prepared 
and  produced,  it  always  must  be;  namely, 
a  work  partly  original,  but  party  compiled  ; 


public  reproof  ought  to  fall  upon  an  as¬ 
sumption  so  unfounded.  No  such  preten¬ 
sion,  however,  has  been  advanced.  Various 
occurrences  may  influence  the  character  of 
its  composition.  In  some  vears  it  may  be 
enabled  to  boast  of  a  greater  amount  of  ori¬ 
ginal,  in  others  it  must  be  satisfied  to  avail 
itself  of  a  greater  amount  of  borrowed  mat¬ 
ter  ;  but  a  compound  of  the  two  it  must 
always  remain;  and  the  Editor  of  it  would 
feel  that  he  ill-discharged  his  duty,  if  he 
neglected  any  fair  means  of  rendering  that 
compound  as  copious,  interesting,  and  cor¬ 
rect  as  possible.” 

For  the  honourable  mention  of  the 
merits  of  the  venerable  Sylvanus  and 
his  Correspondents,  the  Editor  will 
accept  our  thanks. 

After  noticing  the  many  fruitless 
applications  for  materials,  to  the  near¬ 
est  connections  of  deceased  individuals, 
the  Editor,  with  a  truly  national  feel¬ 
ing,  thus  remarks : 

“  On  this  apparent  apathy,  regarded  in  a 
private  point  of  view,  it  would  be  improper 
in  the  Editor  to  make  a  single  comment ; — 
but,  looking  at  the  subject  with  reference  to 
the  general  gratification  and  interest,  he 
must  be  permitted  to  lament,  that,  at  a 
time  when  the  public  mind  is  unceasingly 
vitiated  by  narratives  of  the  profligate  ad¬ 
ventures  of  strumpets  and  swindlers,  every 
opportunity  is  not  anxiously  embraced  of 
counteracting  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
those  infamous  details,  by  describing  the 
honourable  and  successful  career  of  per¬ 
sons  distinguished  by  their  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  qualities  ;  and  thereby,  in  some 
degree,  continuing  to  posterity  the  benefit 
which  the  bright  example  of  such  persons 
while  they  lived,  conferred  on  their  contem¬ 
poraries.” 

Agreeing  with  these  sentiments,  we 
endeavour,  what  is  in  our  power,  to 
render  our  Biographical  Department 
accurate  in  every  respect ;  useful  to 
succeeding  Biographers  ;  and  worthy 
of  that  commendation,  which  we  are 
proud  to  say,  it  has  so  largely  received. 

We  shall  conclude  with  recom¬ 
mending  the  work  to  the  well-merited 
patronage  of  the  public. 


1 2.  Literary  and  Miscellaneous  Memoirs  ; 
by  J.  Cradock,  Esq.  M.A.  F.S.A.  dvo. 
pp.  20 4.  Nichols  and  Son. 

THE  Volume  now  before  us  con¬ 
tains  many  pleasing  Reminiscences 
from  the  well-stored  mind  of  a  writer 
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who  blends  the  vivacity  of  youthful 
imagination  with  the  solidity  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  veteran.  Early  initiated  in 
classic  Literature  in  his  native  town  of 
Leicester,  under  a  scholar  of  no  com¬ 
mon  eminence,  Mr.  Andrewes,  father 
of  the  late  truly  amiable  Dean  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  (with  whom  the  most  cordial 
intimacy  subsisted  through  life,)  and 
further  improved  by  another  very  ex¬ 
perienced  school-master,  Mr.  Picker¬ 
ing,  at  Mack  worth,  near  Derby,  Mr. 
Cradock  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
placed,  by  the  patronage  of  Mr. 
Hurd,  as  a  Gentleman  Commoner  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  under 
the  immediate  tuition  of  Mr.  Farmer, 
who  afterwards  addressed  to  his  intel¬ 
ligent  pupil  his  admirable  “  Essay  on 
the  Learning  of  Shakspeare.’’  —  But 
we  shall  not  longer  detain  the  reader 
from  the  entertainment  to  be  derived 
from  these  Memoirs,  by  dwelling  on 
the  author’s  personal  history,  farther  to 
observe  that  it  is  now  more  than  sixty 
years  since  he  was  honoured  with  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  per  Literas 
Rrgias ; — that  he  was  High  Sheriff  of 
Leicestershire  in  17f>7;  that  in  170’8he 
was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  An¬ 
tiquaries,  of  which  he  is  now  the  old¬ 
est  member  ;  and  that  from  his  en¬ 
trance  into  life,  he  was  not  less  dis¬ 
tinguished  in.  the  Fashionable  Circles 
than  in  the  ranks  of  Literature,  where 
he  was  the  friend  and  associate  of 
Johnson,  Warburton,  Hurd,  Halifax, 
Parr,  Reynolds,  Burke,  Percy,  Gold¬ 
smith,  Garrick,  Steevens,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Literary  Club. 

As  Mr.  Cradock's  anecdotes  are  not 
given  in  strict  chronological  order,  we 
shall  take  a  few  extracts  as  they  occur 
to  recollection,  after  more  than  one 
attentive  reading  of  these,  the  follow¬ 
ing  one  is  not  the  least  interesting  : 

“  Lord  Mansfield  was  justly  looked  up  to, 
and  admired,  as  the  Cicero  of  the  age,  yet 
he  was  never  much  relished  by  some  of  the 
old  lawyers,  who  boldly  asserted,  that  if  his 
innovations  were  to  be  so  freely  adopted, 
they  might  shut  up  their  long  revered  Law 
Authorities,  and  in  compliment  to  his  Lord- 
ship,  merely  adhere  to  the  decisions  that 
were  recorded  in  Burrow’s  Reports. 

w  I  stood  almost  four  hours  very  near  to 
Mr.  Home  Tooke,  whom  I  had  never  seen 
before,  when  in  the  year  1777,  he  was  tried 
for  a  libel  at  Guildhall,  and  conducted  his 


own  defence  ;  and  surely  no  humble  indivi¬ 
dual  could  ever  stand  on  higher  ground. — 
Lord  Mansfield,  with  commanding  elo*- 
quence,  presided  on  the  Bench.  The  stern 
Thurlow  was  Attorney-General,  and  the 
subtle  insinuating  Wedderburne  the  Solici¬ 
tor  ;  yet  unawed-  by  such  authorities,  he 
proceeded  with  firmness,  and  remained  un¬ 
daunted  against  this  constellation  of  talents, 
this  phalanx  of  abilities;  and  from  his  own 
deep  knowledge  of  the  Law,  was  able  to 
combat  all  its  subtleties,  and  convert  every 
circumstance  to  his  own  advantage,  to  the 
admiration  and  astonishment  of  the  most 
crowded  Court. 

“  The  Midland  Circuit  was  never  ho¬ 
noured  but  once  by  the  presence  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  then  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
see,  and  hear  him,  was  every  whore  excited. 
The  second  Ju  'ge  only  arrived  with  the  ca¬ 
valcade,  and  the  superior  merely  stole  Into 
Leicester  late  at  night,  on  a  saddle-horse. — 
Next  morning,  however,  he  appeared  in  all 
his  splendour,  and  might  justly  be  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be,  Grace  and  Dignity  personi¬ 
fied  ;  but  when  every  eye  was  strained,  and 
every  ear  attentive,  and  the  Crier  of  the 
Court,  in  due  form,  had  proclaimed  silence, 
his  Lordship  only  coldly  got  up,  and  said, 
that  as  he  was  certain  the  Grand  Jury  were 
so  well  informed  of  their  duties,  he  should 
give  no  Charge,  but  proceed  immediately  to 
the  trials  ;  thus,  by  complimenting  a  few, 
he  disobliged  the  many  ;  and  this  conduct 
was  the  more  reprehensible,  as  he  was  not 
restricted  for  time,  and  could  have  gratified 
all,  without  giving  himself  the  least  trouble. 

“  I  was  once  very  near  to  his  Lordship 
when  he  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  his 
life ;  it  was  on  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
about  the  time  that  Wilkes  was  so  popu¬ 
lar,  and  number  Forty-five  was  displayed  in 
every  street;  a  long  debate  was  expected, 
after  his  Majesty’s  Speech  had  been  deli¬ 
vered,  in  consequence  of  the  Middlesex 
Election  having  been  set  aside.  Confusion 
might  then  be  said  to  be  at  its  height,  for 
the  mob  had  broken  into  the  passage  that 
leads  to  the  Throne  ;  his  Majesty  was  just 
robed,  and  was  proceeding  from  the  closet, 
when  many  of  us  were  pressed  directly  for¬ 
wards  ;  and  with  our  clothes  torn  were  ab¬ 
solutely  thrown  into  the  House.  Lord 
Carlisle  seeing  my  distress,  most  kindly  re¬ 
cognized  me,  and  made  room  for  me  between 
himself  and  another  nobleman ;  but  no 
more  could  be  made  out  concerning  Lord 
Mansfield,  till  we  heard  that  he  had  safely 
escaped  at  the  opposite  entrance.  After  his 
Majesty  had  finished  his  most  gracious 
Speech,  he  retired,  and  intruders  made 
every  effort  to  follow,  but  found  it  impossi¬ 
ble  ;  and  as  caudles  were  theu  lighted,  I 
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became  less  alarmed,  and  was  assured  l 
might  remain  quiet  till  the  commencement 
of  the  debates  ; — however,  through  favour 
or  necessity,  l  staid  in  the  House  to  hear 
the  whole  of  them.  I  felt  myself  but  little 
interested  till  the  nobleman  that  sat  next  me 
got  up  to  speak,  and  then  I  perceived  that 
it  was  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  whom  I  had 
never  before  seen  but  as  Mr.  Pitt,  and  was 
not  in  the  least  aware  to  whom  I  was  in¬ 
debted  for  much  civility  and  condescension. 
He  arose,  and  spoke  ;  but  I  by  no  means  re¬ 
cognized  the  complete  orator  I  had  former¬ 
ly  so  greatly  admired,  and  indeed  was  never 
much  more  disappointed  ;  he  spoke  only  for  a 
short  time,  was  cohfused,  and  seemed  great¬ 
ly  disconcerted,  and  then  suddenly  turning 
to  me,  asked  me  whether  I  had  ever  heard 
him  speak  before  ?  4  Not  in  this  House, 

my  Lord,’  was  my  direct  reply  ;  ‘  In  no 
House,  Sir,’  says  he,  4  I  hope,  have  I  ever 
before  so  disgraced  myself;  I  feel  quite  ill, 
and  have  been  alarmed  and  annoyed  this 
morning  before  I  arrived  ;  I  scarce  know 
what  I  have  been  talking  about.’  I  could 
only  bow  and  look  civil ;  for,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  could  not  sincerely  declare  that  1  was 
of  an  opposite  opinion.  I  still  wished  only 
to  get  away  ;  but,  as  the  debates  grew  more 
interesting,  I  became  more  reconciled  to  my 
intrusive  situation,  and  I  was  confidently  as¬ 
sured,  that  no  notice  would  then  be  taken. 

“  One  nobleman  was  uncommonly  keen 
and  sarcastic,  and  directed  some  invective 
with  great  warmth  personally  against  Lord 
Chatham  ; — when,  feeling  himself  stung  to 
the  quick,  he  suddenly  arose,  and  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  eloquence  that  utterly  as¬ 
tonished  ;  the  change  was  inconceivable, 
the  fire  had  kindled,  and  we  were  all  electri¬ 
fied  with  his  energy  and  excellence.  At 
length  he  seemed  quite  exhausted,  and  as 
lie  sat  down,  with  great  frankness  shook 
me  by  the  hand,  aud  seemed  personally  to 
recollect  me,  and  I  then  ventured  to  say, — 
4  I  hope  now  your  Lordship  is  fully  satis¬ 
fied  ?’  ‘  Yes,  Sir,’  replied  he,  with  a  smile, 

4  I  think  I  have  now  redeemed  my  credit.’ 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  that  night  was  par¬ 
ticularly  animated ;  for,  as  Prime  Minister, 
he  was  attacked  with  fury.  The  House  sat 
very  late,  and  happy  was  1  to  get  home 
again ;  for  since  the  morning  before  I  had 
never  taken  any  refreshment.”  Pp.  98—102. 

The  following  anecdotes  are  of  a 
very  different  complexion : 

It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Coronation  of 
George  the  Third,  that  I  first  made  any  stay 
in  London.  Mr.  Garrick  then  frequently 
appeared  on  the  Stage ;  and  I  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  to  be  introduced  to  him  behind  the 
scenes,  when  he  was  dressed  for  the  charac¬ 


ter  of  Oakley  In  the  Jealous  Wife.  This 
Comedy  was  then  highly  Attractive,  as  every 
part  was  exactly  suited  to  the  Actor  or  Ac¬ 
tress  that  was  to  perform  it.  I  never  met 
him  afterwards,  till  he  and  Mrs.  Garrick 
visited  the  Rev.  Mr.  Arden,  of  Brampton, 
in  Northamptonshire,  when  he  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  that  Living.  It  was  in  the  gift  of 
Lord  Spencer,  to  whom  Mr.  Arden  had 
formerly  been  Tutor,  and  a  great  intimacy 
had  commenced  between  all  the  parties, 
from  the  time  that  they  had  encountered 
each  other  in  their  travels  on  the  Continent. 
The  place  was  particularly  pleasing,  and 
Lord  Spencer  had  ineurred  no  inconsiderable 
expense  in  the  decorations  of  it*  under  the 
care  of  his  own  gardener.  As  soon  as  I 
knew  of  their  arrival,  I  took  an  opportunity 
of  waiting  upon  my  good  friend  Mr.  Arden  ; 
and  there  I  found  his  Rectory  overflowing 
with  company ;  amongst  the  rest  was  Dr. 
Caleb  Hardinge,  Physician  to  the  Tower, 
who,  after  dinner,  was  so  kind  as  to  engross 
all  the  conversation.  He  stuttered  immode¬ 
rately,  and  in  a  most  ludicrous  manner  at¬ 
tacked  Mr.  Garrick  for  his  recital  of  many 
passages  in  Shakspeare,  first  giving  them, 
as  he  informed  us,  exactly  like  Mr.  Garrick, 
and  then  with  his  own  most  valuable  im¬ 
provements.  Garrick  took  all  with  apparent 
good  humour,  and  some  of  the  party  seemed 
inclined  to  smile,  but  others  were  only  struck 
with  astonishment.  When  we  were  walking 
in  the  garden  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Garrick 
asked  me,  4  whether  I  had  ever  met  with 
Dr.  Hardinge  before?’ — 4  Never,  Sir,’  was 
the  reply  ; — 4  Then,’  said  he,  4  you  will  be 
greatly  entertained  ;  he  is  a  professed  wit, 
a  man  of  very  high  connections,  and  is  li¬ 
censed  to  say  whatever  he  pleases  in  all 
companies.’ — I  coldly  said,  4  it  might  be  so, 
but  to  me  he  appeared  exceedingly  intrusive 
and  presuming.’ — Mrs.  Garrick  immediately 
looked  full  at  me,  and  seemed  not  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  of  an  opposite  opinion. 

44  As  soon  as  the  facetious  Doctor  had 
taken  his  leave,  I  found  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Garrick  and  Mr.  Arden  were  to  set  out  next 
morning  for  Litchfield  ;  and  as  my  place  lay 
near  the  road,  and  Mr.  Arden  was  always 
partial  to  it,  I  asked  the  favour  of  them  to 
halt  during  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  and  told 
them,  that,  as  I  had  but  one  large  room, 
and  was  between  two  houses,  I  could  only 
offer  them  some  cold  entertainment.  They 
replied,  that  nothing  would  be  more  agree¬ 
able  ;  that  they  would  come  early,  as  the 
weather  was  very  hot,  and  at  their  leisure 
examine  the  prospects,  and  in  the  evening 
would  proceed  to  Leicester.  When  I  reach¬ 
ed  home,  my  gardener  informed  me,  that 
there  were  some  large  carps  in  a  small  pond, 
if  they  had  not  beeu  stolen,  and  accordingly 
I  ordered  the  bank  to  be  cut  through  in  the 
night,  as  it  was  full  of  weeds  j  and  we  found 
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a  brace'very  large  indeed,  and  in  the  host 
possible  condition,  and  my  old  fashioned 
cook  engaged  to  stew  them  well,  and  they 
met  with  the  highest  approbation.  The 
party,  however,  rather  upbraided  me  for  not 
keeping  my  word  as  to  a  cold  repast ;  but  I 
assured  them,  with  truth,  that  I  was  as  much 
out  of  the  secret  as  they  were.  Garrick  was 
all  life  and  spirits,  and  said,  *  Arden  shall 
give  us  some  of  Falstaff  after  our  refresh¬ 
ment,  in  which,  1  can  assure  you,  he  excels 
even  Quin  himself;  and  we  will  all  take 
some  other  parts,  and  without  a  change  of 
scenery  convert  our  apartment  here  into  a 
Spouting  Club.’ 

“  But  in  the  afternoon  they  all  walked  so 
far,  and  staid  so  long,  that  the  proposal  was 
then  obliged  to  be  deferred.  After  supperat 
Leicester,  however,  some  recitals  took  place, 
and  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  my  native 
town  being  aware  that  the  great  Actor  was 
present,  placed  themselves  in  the  bed¬ 
chamber  annexed  to  the  great  room  at  the 
Cranes  Inn,  and  kept  the  door  ajar,  in  hopes 
of  getting  a  sight  of  him.  Whilst  we  were 
amusing  oursleves  with  the  humours  of  the 
fat  Knight  and  his  Companions,  from  the 
play  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  my  attending 
friends  so  far  forgot  themselves,  that,  being 
exceedingly  diverted,  they  suddenly  burst 
into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter.  *  So,’  cried 
Garrick,  ‘  we  have  got  an  audience,  I  find  ; 
but  if  they  are  at  all  entertained,  I  desire 
that  the  door  may  not  be  shut.’  This  civil 
conduct  of  his  was  highly  commended,  and 
the  only  regret  next  day  was,  that  more  no¬ 
tice  had  not  transpired  of  the  over-night 
performance.”  Pp.  1.93 — 196. 

That  Mr.  Hurd’s  friendship  for  our 
author  extended  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  College,  is  pleasingly  evident. 

<(  Mr.  Hurd,  in  summer,  more  than  once 
favoured  me  with  a  day’s  visit  to  Gumley, 
where  all  his  injunctions  were  to  be  strictly 
obeyed.  ‘  1  ahall  bring  a  friend  with  me,’ 
said  lie,  ‘  and  we  shall  come  early,  and  stay 
late.  We  must  only  have  a  plain  dinner  ; 
for  I  request  that  we  may  give  you  as  little 
trouble  as  possible.  It  is  always  a  treat  to 
me  to  walk  over  your  romantic  territory;  — 
and  I  shall  minutely  examine  all  the  books 
that  you  have  lately  purchased.  I  do  not 
wish  to  meet  the  Rev.  Hr.  Parry.  He  is  a 
good  Hebraist ;  but  he  is  devoted  to  some 
Dignitaries,  who  are  the  avowed  antagonists 
of  Bishop  Warburton.  There  is  a  lady 
from  Harborough,  Mrs.  Allen,  who  I  find 
frequently  visits  at  your  house.  I  should 
be  happy  to  be  introduced  to  her.  She  is 
daughter  of  the  late  Professor  Sanders  on.’ 

“  On  examining  my  alterations,  he  ob¬ 
served,  that  *  this  was  a  most  interesting 
spot.  From  hence,’  said  he,  1  on  a  clear 


day,  both  Bosworth  and  Naseby  may  lx:  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen.  My  young  friend,  there  must 
be  either  a  building  or  pillar  erected,  to 
commemorate  the  great  events  that  have 
taken  place  there  ;  —  and  the  next  time  I 
come,  1  shall  require  one  or  two  sj>ecimens 
of  good  inscriptions,  which  I  shall  very  free¬ 
ly  criticise  as  usual.'  No  inscription,  how¬ 
ever,  was  attempted  by  me.  A  short  poem 
on  the  subject  of  the  latter  has  been  print¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Bennet,  of  Emmanuol  College, 
late  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  has  been  render¬ 
ed  conspicuous  in  Northamptonshire and 
I  retain  an  elegant  elegy  by  a  learned  neigh¬ 
bour  of  mine,  and  early  friend  of  the  late  ce¬ 
lebrated  Thomas  Warton,  who  possesses  the 
very  spot  at  Lubbenham,  where,  according 
to  Evelyn,  Charles  the  First  slept  the 
night  before  the  ever-memorable  battle  of 
Naseby. 

“  Bishop  Warburton  once  honoured  Mr. 
Ilurd  by  staying  with  him  a  week  at  Thur- 
caston  ;  and  though  they  were  ever  the  best 
friends,  yet  no  two  could  he  more  dissimilar 
in  disposition.  Hurd  was  cold,  cautious, 
and  grave ;  the  Bishop,  warm,  witty,  and 
convivial  ;  and  after  he  had  been  shut  up 
for  a  day  or  two  at  Thurcaston,  he  began  to 
inquire  whether  there  were  no  neighbours. 
*  None,  that  might  be  perfectly  agreeable 
to  your  Lordship,’  was  the  reply.  ‘  What,’ 
said  the  Bishop,  ‘  are  all  the  good  houses 
that  I  see  around  me  here  utterly  uninha¬ 
bited  ?  Let  us  take  our  horses  and  beat  up 
some  of  their  quarters.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  several  will  he  well  inclined  to  he  friend¬ 
ly  and  sociable.’ — ‘  I  certainly  cannot  refuse 
attending  on  your  Lordship  any  where.’  — 
Accordingly  they  waited  upon  five  gentlemen 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  know,  and  they 
all  kindly  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  a  fa¬ 
mily  dinner  at  Thurcaston.  When  I  heard 
of  this  at  Leicester,  I  determined  to  call  on 
Mr.  Hurd,  who  received  me  with  great  cor¬ 
diality.  ‘  Why,  Sir,’  said  I,  ‘  there  is  no¬ 
thing  talked  of  but  your  gaiety  ;  it  has  even 
reached  your  friend  Dr.  Bickham  at  Lough-1- 
borough.’ — ‘  I  don’t  doubt  it,’  replied  he, 
c  and,  if  you  will  pass  the  day  with  me,  I 
will  treat  you  with  some  of  the  remains  of 
the  festival,  and  give  you  an  account  of  all 
particulars.  I  can  assure  you,  1  was  at  first 
alarmed  as  to  the  provision  that  could  be 
made  by  my  little  household ;  hut  all  the 
company  were  disposed  to  be  pleased.  The 
Bishop  was  in  the  highest  spirits  : — and 
when  the  gentlemen  took  leave  of  mo  in  the 
hall,  they  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  *  that 
they  thought  they  had  never  passed  a  much 
pleasanter  day.’ — *  And  as  you  have  been  so 
successful,  Sir,’  I  ventured  to  add,  ‘  in  this 
first  effort,  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  soon  be  repeated.’— Mr.  Hurd 
was  silent. 


1S26.] 

**  At  Thurca6toa  I  think  I  had  never  met 
any  one  but  Mr,  Ball,  the  Curate,  who  al¬ 
ways  6eemed  dissatisfied  with  his  situation  ; 
he  said,  ‘  1  do  not  pretend  to  be  very  learn¬ 
ed,  but  I  have  never  been  treated  with  such 
distance,  or  rather  disdain.’  I  assured  him, 
that  it  was  the  manner  of  Mr.  Hurd  to 
others  ;  that  I  was  certain  he  had  a  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  him  ;  and  I  urged  him  not 
hastily  to  give  Up  his  situation,  for  I  was 
convinced  that  Mr.  Hurd  was  intrinsically 
good.  Mr.  Ball,  however,  would  not  have 
long  followed  my  advice,  but  that  bis  Rec¬ 
tor  had  been  appointed  Preacher  at  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn,  and  he  availed  himself  of  bis 
absence  to  be  more  comfortable.  Mr.  Ball, 
however,  was  at  last  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
all  my  assertions ;  for  as  soon  as  ever  his 
Rector  rose  to  be  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  be  presented  the  first  living  be 
had  in  his  gift,  without  the  least  application, 
to  his  astonished  Curate,  the  unassuming 
Mr.  Ball. 

“  Almost  as  soon  as  Dr.  Hurd  was  fixed 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  he  was  seized  with  rather 
a  dangerous  illness,  which  confined  him  to 
his  apartments  for  a  great  length  of  time  ; 
and  as  I  then  resided  in  Dean-street,  Soho, 
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I  thought  it  my  duty  to  devote  as  much 
time  as  possible  to  his  service,  I  was  then 
rather  apprehensive  of  giving  him  offence,  by 
bringing  out  a  Tragedy  at  Covent-Garden 
Theatre,  as  taken  in  part  from  Voltaire ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  he  mentioned  ithimelfto 
me,  and  congratulated  me  on  my  success, 
hut  added,  ‘  I  think  you  have  been  rather 
remiss  in  not  sending  to  me  a  copy  of  it.’ — 
Of  course  I  immediately  took  the  hint ;  and 
he  not  only  received  it  cordially,  but  after¬ 
wards  spoke  handsomely  of  the  Tragedy.” 
Pp.  178—182. 

Then  follows  some  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  respecting  the  poets  Gray  and 
Mason;  and  an  avowal,  by  Mr.  Cra- 
dock,  of  his  haying  been  the  author  of 
Four  Sermons  published  anonymously 
under  the  title  of  “  Four  Essays.  T  " 

Some  curious  particulars  are  given 
of  the  domestic  habits  of  the  Earls  of 
Denbigh  and  Sandwich  ;  and  the  me¬ 
lancholy  catastrophe  of  Miss  Ray,  (re¬ 
corded  in  our  volume  xlix.  p.  210,)  is 
authentically  detailed  *. 

( To  he  continued.) 
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Cambridge,  Jan.  6.  The  Hulsean  prize 
for  the  last  year  has  been  adjudged  to  Mr. 
A.  T.  Russell,  of  St.  John’s  College,  for 
his  dissertation  on  the  following  subject : — 
In  what  respect  the  Law  is  a  school¬ 
master  to  bring  us  unto  Christ.”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  subject  of  the  Hulsean  prize 
essay  for  the  present  year: — “  A  critical 
Examination  of  our  Saviour’s  Discourses, 
■with  regard  to  the  evidence  which  they  af¬ 
ford  of  his  Divine  Nature.” 

Jan.  20. — The  prize  for  the  Norrisian 
essay  for  the  year  1825  has  been  adjudged 
to  Jus.  Amiraux  Jeremie,  B.  A.  and  scholar 
of  Trinity  College.  The  subject — “  No 
valid  argument  can  he  drawn  from  the  Incre¬ 
dulity  of  the  Heathen  Philosophers  against 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion.” 

Ready  for  Publication. 

No.  I.  of  Specimens  of  Ancient  Arms  and 
Armour,  from  the  justly  admired  Collection 
of  Llewellyn  Meyrick,  Esq.  LL.  B.  and 
F.S.A.  after  the  Drawings,  and  with  the 
Descriptions,  of  Dr.  Meyrick.  Engraved 
by  Joseph  Skelton,  F.S.A.  Author  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Oxfordshire,  Sec. 


Horae  Sabbaticae ;  or,  au  attempt  to  cor¬ 
rect  certain  superstitious  and  vulgar  Errors 
respecting  the  Sabbath.  By  Godfrey  Hig¬ 
gins,  Esq.  of  Skelton  Grange,  near  Don¬ 
caster.  Also,  by  the  same  Author,  An 
Address  to  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons  in  Defence  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

The  Naval  Sketch-Book,  or  the  Service 
afloat  and  ashore  ;  with  characteristic  remi¬ 
niscences,  fragments,  and  opinions  on  pro¬ 
fessional  subjects,  with  copious  illustrative 
notes.  By  an  Officer  of  Rank. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Young  Rifleman,  in 
the  French  and  English  Services,  during  the 
War  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  1806  to 
1816;  written  by  himself. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington’s  Historic  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Ireland,  during  his  own  times, 
with  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Union. 

The  Spanish  Anthology,  being  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Poets,  with  their  Biographical  Notices. 
By  J.  H.  Wiffen. 

The  Lives  of  the  Architects,  translated 
by  Mrs.  Edward  Cressy,  from  the  Italian 
of  Milizia,  with  considerable  additions  and 
many  notes. 


*  In  referring  to  an  account  of  the  History  of  Mr.  Hackman,  we  find  the  following  : — 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Gosport,  born  in  the  year  1752  ;  purchased  a  commission  in  the 
38th  Regiment;  was  in  this  capacity  upon  a  recruiting  party  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  first 
saw  Miss  Ray  at  H  mchinbrooke  in  the  summer  of  1774.  On  returning  from  Ireland,  he 
disposed  of  his  commission,  and  took  orders,  having  obtained  the  living  of  V\  iverton,  in 
Norfolk.  The  sequel  may  be  known  from  the  trial  at  the  Old  Badey,  April  16th,  1779. — 
Edit. 

Gent.  Mag.  January,  1826. 
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Sketches  selected  from  the  Note  Book  of 
the  late  Charles  Hamilton,  Esq.  By  T.  K. 
Hervey,  author  of  Australia. 

The  Travellers;  or,  Adventures  on  the 
Continent. 

The  Prophets  and  Apostles  compared. 
An  Essay  proving  the  ulterior  application  of 
the  Prophetic  Writings  ;  with  a  Table  an¬ 
nexed,  explaining  the  Two  Thousand  Three 
Hundred  Days  of  Daniel. 

Two  Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  in 
Lewin’s  Mead,  Bristol,  on  the  Morning  and 
Evening  of  Sunday,  Oct.  16,  1825  : — Causes 
of  the  slow  progress  of  Christian  Truth  ;  a 
Discourse  delivered  before  the  Western 
Unitarian  Society,  in  the  Conigre  Meeting 
House,  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  on  Wednesday, 
July  IS,  1825.  By  Robert  Aspland. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  right  by  which  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  assume  the  title  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  explaining,  in  many  cases,  the 
manner  in  which  that  degree  has  been  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  sums  paid  for  the  same.  By 
William  Gillchrist  Smith,  LL.D. 

The  state  of  the  Protestant  Religion  in 
Germany;  in  a  series  of  Discourses  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By 
the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  M.A.  of 
Trinity  College,  and  Vicar  of  Horsham, 
Sussex. 

The  Portable  Diorama,  consisting  of  Ro¬ 
mantic,  Grand,  and  Picturesque  Scenery ; 
with  the  necessary  Apparatus  for  producing 
the  various  Effects  of  Sunrise,  Moonlight, 
&c.  on  the  principle  of  the  Diorama  in  the 
Regent’s  Park  ;  accompanied  with  a  new 
work,  entitled  the  Amateur’s  Assistant. 
By  J.  Clark. 

Preparing  for  Publication. 

Sir  William  Dugdale's  Life,  Diary,  and 
Correspondence.  By  William  Hamper, 
Esq.  from  the  original  MSS.  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  present  representative  of  the 
family,  D.  S.  Dugdale,  Esq.  M.  P.  for 
Warwickshire. 

A  Second  Series  of  Mr.  Ellis’s  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Historical  Letters,  from  manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  Mr.  E. 
possesses  the  official  custody. 

History  of  King  Richard  the  Third,  from 
the  original  manuscripts  of  Sir  George  Buck. 
By  Mr.  Singer. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rival  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  By  Miss  Roberts. 

A  Picturesque  Tour  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  along  the  Coast  of  Africa,  from  Tan- 
giers  to  Tetuan.  By  J.  Taylor,  Knight  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Mr.  Lodge,  whose  admirable  publication 
of  Portraits  and  Biography  forms  the  most 
valuable,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the 
most  splendid  graphic  publication  of  the 
age,  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  “  Lodge’s 
Illustrations  of  British  History,  Biogruphv, 
and  Manners,"  from  original  Letters  and 
Papers  preserved  in  the  College  of  Arms, 
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and  in  the  noble  families  of  Howard  and 
Cecil, 

Upwards  of  Fifty  Etchings  of  Antiquities 
in  Bristol.  By  J.  Skelton,  F.S.A.  From 
Original  Sketches  by  the  late  Hugh  O’Neill, 
illustrative  of  Memoirs  of  that  City  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Seyer,  A.  M.  or  to  form  a  se¬ 
parate  volume. 

i  he  Life  and  Times  of  Napoleon,  princi¬ 
pally  compiled  from  inedited  Documents  by 
his  Companions  in  Arms.  By  Sir  John 
Byerley. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  French  Lan¬ 
guage,  illustrated  by  copious  Examples  and 
Exercises.  By  J.  Rowuotham. 

I  he  Book  of  Nature  ;  being  a  Succession 
of  Lectures  formerly  delivered  at  the  Surrey 
Institution,  as  a  popular  Illustration  of  the 
general  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  Creation. 
By  Dr.  John  Mason  Goode,  F.R.S. 

The  Fifth  Part  of  Mr.  Blore’s  Monu¬ 
mental  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain. 

A  Metrical  Praxis  for  the  Schools,  !>eing 
an  easy  Introduction  to  the  writing  all  kinds 
of  Latin  Verse.  By  the  Rev.  John  Simp¬ 
son,  LL.D.  A  Key  will  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  Tutors. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  including  an  Account  of  the  Mo¬ 
nastic  Institutions  in  England  at  that  period. 

Memoirs  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France. 
By  Miss  Benger. 

The  Fugitive  Pieces  of  the  late  Thomas 
Hinderwell,  Esq.  Author  of  the  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Scarborough  ;  to  which 
will  be  prefixed  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
Author.  By  John  Cole. 


Russian  Literature. 

The  progress  of  civilization  in  Russia, 
within  these  few  years,  has  been  so  rapid  and 
extraordinary,  when  compared  with  the  bar¬ 
barism  of  the  early  part  of  last  century,  that 
the  following  synoptical  view  of  her  Litera¬ 
ture,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting,  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
eyec  of  Europe  are  directed  to  her  present 
political  changes. 

At  Moscow  there  is  a  “  Society  of  Rus¬ 
sian  History  and  Antiquities,"  which  has 
charged  M.  Kalaidoviteh  with  the  task  of 
publishing  the  most  ancient  Russian  Chro¬ 
nicle  extant,  being  that  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Chronicle  of  Nestor,  from  the 
name  of  the  transcriber.  This  Chronicle, 
which  is  also  called  the  Chronicle  ofPousch- 
kin,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Souzdaie ,  was 
composed,  in  1377,  by  a  Monk  named  La¬ 
vrenti,  for  the  Grand  Duke  Constantlnovich. 
In  1811,  the  above-mentioned  societv  com  • 
missioned  Professor  Timkovsky  to  publish 
this  work.  *1  he  Professor  carefully  copied 
the  whole,  and  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
print  thirteen  sheets,  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  impression,  together  with  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  library,  was  burnt  in  the  couflogra- 
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tiou  of  Moscow  in  181  1.  M.  Kalaldoviteh 
has  published  so  much  of  the  copy  as  comes 
down  to  A,  D.  1019,  and  is  to  proceed  with 
the  rest. 

Nicolas  Gretch  has  written  an  abridged 
History  of  Russian  Literature  fu  Opife  krat- 
koi  Isiori'i &c.),  published  in  Russian,  at 
St.  Petersburg,  in  1822.  The  author  di¬ 
vides  his  History  into  two  parts,  the  first 
reaching  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth  to 
the  end  of  tho  seventeenth  century,  the 
second  reaching  to  the  present  time.  This 
work  is  dedicated  to  Count  Romanzoff,  the 
enlightened  and  zealous  patron  of  literature 
and  the  arts  :  it  has  already  been  translated 
into  die  Polish  language,  and  is  about  to  be 
translated  into  German  and  French.  Prince 
T/.ertelef  is  engaged  on  a  work  of  a  similar 
kind,  of  which  some  portions  have  been  in¬ 
serted  in  a  periodical  Russian  publication. 

Among  the  Russian  Poets  of  the  present 
day  may  be  mentioned  Izma’iloff  and  Krilof. 
A  fourth  edition  of  the  Russian  Fables  and 
Tales  of  Jzmaiiof,  was  published  at  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  in  1821.  The  author  was  born 
in  177.9,  and  began  to  compose  early.  He 
has  written  in  different  literary  Journals, 
and  is  President  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  at  St. 
Petersburg.  M.  Krilof s  Fables  are  well 
known  by  the  various  translations  of  many 
of  them  into  foreign  languages.  In  1822,  a 
Selection  from  his  Fables,  translated  into 
French  verse,  was  published  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  It  is  said  that  M.  Krilof  means 
shortly  to  add  to  the  six  books  of  his  ori¬ 
ginal  Russian  Fables  a  seventh.  M.  De 
Saint  Maure  has  inserted  in  his  Anthologie 
Russe ,  ten  of  Krilof  s  Fables. 

The  principal  physicians  of  St.  Petersburg 
form  a  Society,  which  publishes  essays  on 
medical  subjects  in  German  under  the  title 
of  Permischte  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Gcbiete 
der  lleilkunde.  The  two  last  volumes  of 
this  work,  published  in  182!  and  1  823,  con¬ 
tain  articles  by  Doctors  Blum,  Mulhausen , 
Harder ,  Muller ,  Busch,  Wolf,  Rauch,  Smith , 
Lerchc,  M alius,  fVeisse,  Kranigsfeld,  Mayer , 
and  Herman. 

Zoology  has  been  recently  treated  by  Mi¬ 
chel  Maximovich  in  a  Russian  work,  en¬ 
titled  Glaimia  Osnovania,  &e.  of  which  the 
1st  volume  was  published  at  Moscow,  in 
1824.  This  is  the  first  original  work  on 
Zoology  composed  in  the  Russian  language. 

In  Entomology,  the  Baron  de  Manner- 
heira,  a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Natural 
History  at  Moscow,  published  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  in  1823,  a  treatise  in  Latin  on  the 
class  of  insects  called  Eacnemis. — The  au¬ 
thor  is  employed  in  the  administration  of 
the  civil  Government  of  Finland,  but  devotes 
his  leisure  to  the  study  of  Natural  History. 

Demitri  Perevoztchikof,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  in  the  l  diversity  erf  Moscow,  published 
in  1822,  Glaimie  Osnovanie,  8cc.  (Primary 
Elements  of  Geometry)  in  the  Russian 


language.  The  same  writer  had,  in  1819, 
translated  into  Russian  Francceurs  Cours  des 
JMathematiques,  and  5n  1 820,  an  elemen¬ 
tary  work  on  Arithmetic.  The  only  origi¬ 
nal  Russian  work  of  merit  on  Mathematical 
subjects  previously  to  M.  Perevoztchikoff’s, 
was  a  treatise  on  Algebra,  published  about 
twelve  years  ago,  by  M.  Platof  Gamaley,  an 
author  of  profound  erudition.  There  have, 
however,  been  several  Russian  translations 
of  mathematical  works  from  the  French  and 
German;  but  the  number  of  persons  in  Rus¬ 
sia  who  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  is  small. 

Geography  has  been  rather  more  culti¬ 
vated.  In  1823  was  published  in  Russian, 
at  Moscow,  Noveiskaia  gueographitchekaia 
i  istoritcheskaia  Izvestia  o  Kavkaze,  new  geo¬ 
graphical  and  historical  notices  on  Caucasus, 
by  Semen  Bronevsky,  who  having  accompa¬ 
nied  the  mission  to  Persia,  in  1796,  re¬ 
mained  in  Georgia  from  1802  to  1804,  as 
Director  of  the  Chancery  under  Prince  Tzit- 
zianof.  M.  Bronevsky  has  consulted  the 
works  of  all  preceding  authors,  both  on  the 
natural  and  civil  history  of  Caucasus,  and 
has  corrected  their  statements  by  his  own 
observations  on  the  spot,  so  that  his  work 
presents  a  complete  statistical  and  historical 
description  of  a  country  little  known  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  extremely  interesting  on  many 
accounts.  '1  he  mountains,  rivers,  and  na¬ 
tural  productions  of  the  country,  are  de¬ 
scribed  with  spirit  and  accuracy,  the  popu¬ 
lation,  revenue,  and  trade  of  the  inhabitants, 
are  fully  stated,  as  are  their  customs,  man¬ 
ners,  laws,  and  religion.  It  is  remarkable 
how  closely  the  picture  of  their  virtues, 
vices,  and  other  habits,  moral  and  physical, 
approaches  to  that  of  the  barbarians  who  in¬ 
habited  Northern  Europe,  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries. 

Pnnteschestvrie  vokrong  Sveta,  &c.  pub¬ 
lished  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1822,  contains 
the  voyage  of  Capt.  Golovnin  round  the 
world,  in  the  brig  of  war  Kamptchaka,  in 
1817,  1818,  and  1819.  This  voyage  is 
already  well-known  to  the  English  reader. 
The  Russian  work  is  divided  into  two  parts 
— one  containing  a  simple  narrative  of  the 
voyage,  with  a  description  of  the  countries 
visited,  excluding,  as  much  as  possible,  all 
technical  expressions  ;  the  other  describing 
those  things,  and  offering  those  observa¬ 
tions  which  peculiarly  relate  to  seamen  and 
maritime  matters. 

M.  Timkovsky,  a  person  holding  an  im¬ 
portant  post  in  the  Asiatic  department  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  published, 
in  1824,  the  1st  volume  of  a  work,  called 
Ponfestchestvie  v'Kilai,  &c.  or  a  Jonrney  to 
China  by  way  of  Mogul  Tartary.  This  vo- 
lnme  contains  the  traveller’s  journal  from 
the  time  of  his  leaving  Kiachta  till  his  arri¬ 
val  at  Pekin.  The  second  volume  is  to  con¬ 
tain  an  account  of  his  residence  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  capital  ;  and  the  third  is  to  give  a 
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sketch  of  the  occurrences  on  his  return, 
with  a  description  of  Mongolia,  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  ami  the  religion  of  Buddha  which 
they  profess.  Some  time  previously  M. 
Mouravieff  published  a  description  of  Turko- 
inmria  and  Kchiva.  Baron  Meyendorf,  who 
nccolripanied  the  Russian  Embassy  to  Buc- 
caria ,  in  1820  and  1821,  has  drawn  up  an 
account  of  his  travels  ;  and,  lastly,  another 
geographical  work,  in  Russian,  is  announced 
for  publication,  containing  a  complete  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Steppes  of  the  Kir  guises. 

The  number  of  periodical  publications  in 
Russia  amounts  to  nearly  70,  and  they  may 
be  classed  as  follows :  —  Published  at  St. 
Pctersburgh,  in  the  Russian  language — The 
Asiatic  Messenger;  the  Well- meaner;  the 
Journal  of  Liberal  Arts  ;  the  Journal  of  the 
Imperial  Philanthropic  Society;  Notices 
relative  to  the  progress  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  ;  the  News  of  the  Russian  Academy  ; 
the  News  of  Literature  ;  the  National  In¬ 
telligencer ;  the  Technological  Journal  ;  the 
Champion  of  Knov/ledge  and  Beneficence  ; 
the  Son  of  the  Country;  the  Archives  of 
the  North;  the  Memoirs  of  the  Free  Eco¬ 
nomical  Society  in  Russia;  the  Guide  for 
Physic,  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  and 
Technology;  the  Christian  Lectures;  the 
Seal  placed  upon  real  Estates  (a  kind  of  Ju¬ 
dicial  Journal)  ;  the  Proceedings  of  the  Se¬ 
nate  ;  the  Russian  Invalid  ;  the  Academical 
Gazette  of  St.  Petcrsburgh  ;  the  St.  Petcrs- 
burgh  Price  Current;  the  Gazette  of  the 
Senate;  the  Northern  Bee.  In  the  Ger¬ 
man  language — The  St.  Petersburgh  Jour¬ 
nal  ;  the  St.  Petersburgh  Academical  Ga¬ 
zette  ;  the  Gazette  of  the  Senate  of  St. 
Petersburgh;  the  St.  Petersburgh  Journal 
of  Commerce ;  the  St.  Petersburgh  Price 
Current;  the  Harp  of  the  North,  a  Musical 
Journal.  In  the  French  language — Me- 

fA  RTS  AND 

Steam  Vessels. 

There  is  now  a  contrivance  employed  on 
board  a  Scottish  steam  boat,  which  might 
be  generally  adopted  with  great  advantage 
in  other  vessels  of  a  similar  kind.  By  the 
simple  motion  of  a  small  handle  or  index, 
placed  on  a  table  upon  deck,  in  view  and  in 
hearing  of  the  man  at  the  helm,  and  of  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  every  movement  which 
the  engine  is  capable  of  giving  to  the  paddle- 
wheel  may  he  at  once  commanded.  The 
vessel  may  be  moved  forwards  or  backwards, 
or  may  be  retarded,  or  entirely  stopped,  at 
any  given  moment,  by  merely  turning  the 
handle  to  the  places  denoted  by  the  gradua¬ 
tions  of  a  dial-plate.  No  skill  is  required 
for  this  purpose  ;  so  that  the  master  him¬ 
self,  or  a  sailor  under  his  directions,  can 
perform  the  office  as  well  as  the  ablest  en¬ 
gineer.  Thus  the  confusion  which  frequently 
arises  at  night,  in  calling  to  the  engineer 
below,  is  avoided,  and  any  ambiguity  arising 
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moirs  of  the  St.  Petersburgh  Imperial  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  ;  the  Political  and  Literary 
Jourr.al  of  St.  Petersburgh.  The  Museum 
for  Children  is  also  published  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burgh,  in  the  French,  German,  and  Russian. 
— Published  at  Moscow,  in  the  Russian  lan¬ 
guage,  the  European  Messenger;  the  La¬ 
dies  Journal;  Notices  for  Horse  Fanciers; 
the  Historical,  Statistical,  and  Geographical 
Journal;  the  Moscow  Telegraph  ;  the  New 
Magazine  of  Natural  History,  Chemistry, 
&c.  ;  the  Russian  Messenger;  Essays  in 

Erose  and  verse;  the  Moscow  Gazette.  At 
>orpt,  in  the  German  language,  the  New 
Museum  of  the  German  Provinces  of  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  the  Dorpt  Gazette.  At  Libau,  in  the 
German  language,  the  Weekly  Journal  of 
Libau.  At  Mittau,  in  the  German  lan¬ 
guage,  Memoires  of  the  Courland  Society  of 
Literature  and  Art;  the  Mittau  News;  the 
Universal  German  Gazette  of  Russia.  In 
the  Livonian  language,  the  Mittau  Livonian 
Gazette,  and  the  Livonian  Journal.  At 
Pernau,  the  Weekly  Journal  of  Pernau.  In 
the  Esthonian  language,  the  Weekly  Jour¬ 
nal  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The 
Official  Journal,  Essays  intended  to  conduce 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Livonian  language. 
At  Revel,  in  the  German  language,  the 
Revel  Weekly  Advertiser.  At  Riga,  in  the 
German  language,  the  Medico-Pharmaceutic 
Journal;  the  Journal  of  the  Baltic  Pro¬ 
vinces  and  of  Riga  j  the  Spectator  ;  the 
Riga  Gazette  ;  the  Riga  Advertiser.  A# 
W  ilna,  in  the  Polish  language,  the  Wilna 
Journal;  the  Journal  of  Benevolence;  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Wilna  Medical  Society  ; 
the  Lithuanian  Courier.  At  Odessa,  in  the 
French  language,  the  Journal  of  Odessa,  or 
Commercial  Courier  of  New  Russia.  At 
Cronstadt,  in  the  English  language,  the  St. 
Petersburgh  Price  Current. 

SC  J  ENCES. 

from  the  word  of  command  being  transmit¬ 
ted  through  several  persons,  entirely  pre¬ 
vented.  In  point  of  fact,  it  places  the 
engine  as  much  under  command  as  the  rud¬ 
der  is — an  undoubted  improvement  upon 
the  clumsy  method  of  bawling  out  to  the 
engineer  below,  who  may  either  not  hear,  or 
may  be  chance  to  be  out  of  the  way — cir¬ 
cumstances  which  may  lead  to  the  most 
serious  accidents. 

Loco-motive  Carriage. 

A  new  species  of  self-impelling  carriage 
lias  been  invented  by  a  M.  Barret,  of  Lyons, 
which  is  capable  of  performing  a  distance  of 
130  leagues  in  15  hours.  It  was  lately  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Lyons  by  M.  Barret,  who  went 
in  it  from  his  own  house,  in  the  Place  des 
Celcstins,  to  the  Porte  St.  Clair.  The  car¬ 
riage  rests  upon  threer  wheels  ;  one  of  these 
is  placed  in  front,  and  acts  as  a  sort  of  rud¬ 
der  to  regulate  the  motions  of  the  vehicle. 
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A  person  sitting  in  the  body  of  the  carriage 
seta  the  two  greater  wheels  in  motion,  by 
means  of  his  feet,  which  he  strikes  alter* 
nately  against  a  piece  of  mechanism  formed 
in  the  interior.  The  carriage  by  each 
strike  is  made  to  perform  a  distance  of  six¬ 
teen  feet,  from  which  the  whole  distance 
can  easily  be  calculated.  The  person  who 
regulates  the  movements  of  the  directing- 
wheel,  or  rudder,  has  it  in  his  power  to 
turn  tho  carriage  round,  and  give  it  a  con¬ 
trary  direction  whenever  he  pleases. 

Improved  Udometer. 

To  sheiv  the  quantity  of  rain  fallen, 

A  circular  basin  is  made  of  tin  plates,  or 
copper,  the  exterior  edge  of  which  is  dou¬ 
ble,  so  as  to  form  a  canal  around  it ;  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  this  vessel 
an  aperture  is  made,  in  order  that  the  water 
may  never  fill  this  basin,  but  escape  through 
the  aperture  into  a  cylindrical  receiver  be¬ 
low.  In  this  receiver  a  vertical  slit  is  made 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  being 
hermetically  closed  by  a  strip  of  glass,  the 
height  of  the  surface  of  the  water  is  thereby 
always  shewn,  and  accurately  measured  by  a 
scale,  divided  into  inches  and  parts,  fixed 
alongside  ;  a  tube  closed  by  a  cork  is  fixed 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  for  emptying 
it  when  full  of  water.  This  basin  is  con¬ 
nected  by  means  of  a  tube  above  with  ano¬ 
ther  basin  of  less  dimensions,  which  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  cylindrical  reservoir,  provided 
as  in  the  before-mentioned,  with  a  vertical 
slit  coveted  with  glass;  and  likewise  with  a 
scale  lengthened  in  the  ratio  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  diameter  of  the  two  basins. 
This  reservoir  is  constructed  much  like  those 
used  to  supply  oil  to  the  wick  of  an  argand 
lamp,  it  is  therefore  filled  with  water1  on 
being  put  into  its  place,  and  by  means  of 
the  tube  of  communication  the  larger  basin 
is  always  replenished  with  the  precise  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  that  escapes  from  it  by  evapo¬ 
ration  when  no  rain  is  falling.  The  index 
to  the  larger  vessel  shews,  therefore,  pretty 
accurately,  the  quantity  of  rain  that  has 
fallen  into  the  basin,  while  the  index  to  the 
smaller  one  exhibits  in  like  manner  the 
quantity  that  has  evaporated  from  it. 
Weaving  Machine. 

M.  Augustin  Coront,  of  Lyons,  has  in¬ 
vented  an  admirable  machine,  by  which  a 
single  workman  can  conduct  six  rotatory 
looms,  and  weave  silk,  cotton  flax,  hemp, 
and  wool,  into  a  plain  or  figured  stuffs,  with 
a  celerity  and  perfection  hitherto  unknown. 
This  skilful  mechanic  ha3  conceived  the  idea 
of  two  looms,  which,  by  their  combinations 
and  the  adaptation  of  two  pieces,  form  a 

third.  The  first  has  already  been  used  in 
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the  fabrication  of  crape,  of  seven-eighths 
taffetas,  of  three  quarters  calicoes  ;  the  se¬ 
cond  in  making  figured  stuffs ;  and  the 
third,  set  up  us  a  five-fourth  machine,  two 
pieces  of  half- ell  wide,  each  divided  by  a 


separate  shuttle.  All  the  accessories  are 
applicable  to  these  looms,  and  are  set  in 
motion  by  the  hand  by  alternately  pushing 
the  clapper,  which  is  on  wheels,  and  works 
horizontally.  It  receives  its  motion  from  a 
pully,  with  a  twisted  leather  strap,  and  two 
springs  placed  at  each  side  of  the  loom.  It 
is  capable  of  being  applied  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  purposes. 

Matthews’  Safety  Gig. 

The  invention  i9  likely  to  prevent  the 
numerous  accidents  occasioned  by  the  trip¬ 
ping  or  falling  of  horses  attached  to  two¬ 
wheeled  vehicles.  The  mode  by  which 
safety  is  effected  is  thus  :  the  steps  are  fixed 
to  the  body  instead  of  the  shafts  ;  and  from 
the  under  part  of  these  steps,  small  seroll- 
irons  reach  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground.  Thus,  without  any  very  visible 
appearance,  the  horse  by  tripping  converts 
the  front  of  this  chaise  into  a  sledge,  that 
slides  on  the  ground.  The  horse  is  not 
only  thereby  delivered  from  all  weight,  but 
two-thirds  of  it  are  thrown  on  the  hind  part 
of  the  carriage,  and  act  upon  the  shafts  as 
levers,  with  a  considerable  force  upwards,  so 
as  to  prevent  his  falling.  This  is  done  by 
that  very  trip,  or  jerk,  which  in  all  other 
two-wheeled  vehicles  would  force  him  down¬ 
wards. 

Mustard  Tree  of  the  Scriptures. 

Mr.  J.  Frost,  F.  S.A.  F.  L.  S.  has  com¬ 
municated  to  the  “  Journal  of  Science” 
some  remarks  on  the  mustard  tree  of  the 
Scriptures,  Luke  xiii.  19.  Mr.  F.  observes, 
“  That  a  graim  of  mustard  seed  should  be¬ 
come  a  tree,  must  have  appeared  to  many 
paradoxical.”  “  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
any  species  of  sinapis  that  can  be  called  a 
shrub,  much  less  a  tree.”  “  The  plant 
most  likely  to  be  the  mustard  tree  of  the 
Scriptures  is  a  species  rtf  Phytolacca,  which 
grows  abundantly  in  Palestine  :  it  has  the 
smallest  seed  of  any  tree  in  that  country, 
and  attains  as  great  an  altitude  as  any.  Two 
facts  confirm  this  opinion.  The  Americans 
use  the  fresh  sliced  root  of  Phytolacca  De- 
candra,  for  the  same  purpose  as  we  use  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  viz.  that  of  a  Cataplasm.  The 
seed  of  a  species  of  Phytolacca  affords  what 
the  seed  of  sinapis  nigra  does  in  abundance, 
nitrogen ;  an  element  not  found  in  many 
plants,  except  those  belonging  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  orders  Cruciatae  and  Fungi.” 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 

M.  Majendie  lately  read  a  case  of  deaf 
and  dumb  before  the  Royal  Institute  of 
France.  It  was  that  of  a  boy  nine  years 
of  age,  who  was  restored  to  hearing  and 
speech  by  Dr.  Deleau,  of  Paris.  Several 
cases  of  the  same  description,  within  these 
few  years,  have  come  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Curtis,  the  surgeon  to  the  Royal  Dispen¬ 
sary,  for  diseases  of  the  ear,  which  have 
yielded  to  his  judicious  and  attentive  treat¬ 
ment. 
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DIRGE, 

On  Elizabeth,  the  lamented  Duchess  of 
Rutland. 

^^H,  hither  come with  tears,  with  sighs, 
In  tender  sorrow  share  ; 

Here,  early  lost,  bright  Rutland  lies — 
The  mirror  of  the  fair  1 

Has  beauty,  then,  no  winning  force, 
Imperious  death  to  stay  ? 

Must  even  virtue  meet  the  course, 

That  hurries  life  away  ? 

Beauties  are  flowers,  in  vernal  state, 

On  which  the  morn  has  shone  ;  t 

Sweet  is  their  tenure,  brief  their  date,— 
They  bloom,  and  they  are  gone  ! 

Virtues  survive  the  fleeting  breath, 

In  pure,  in  holy  trust ; 

They  hold  a  victory  in  death, 

And  triumph  in  the  dust  1 

Here,  as  the  virtues  found  new  birth. 

Firm  hope  to  grief  is  given  ; 

For  she,  that  bloom’d  a  rose  on  earth, 

May  shine  a  star  in  Heaven! 

Lumley  St.  Geo.  Skeffington. 


THE  DEPARTURE. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Massenburg.” 

pORTH  the  young  soldier  went.  Ambitious 
flame 

w  as  kindling  high  within  the  ardentbreast, 

And  ever  and  anon  bright  glances  came, 

Like  light’n ing  flashes  o’er  that  troubled 
nest. 

The  sea’s  deep  slumber  ere  it  wakes  in  wrath, 
And  the  proud  thoughts  swell’d  ’neath 
the  crimson  vest,  [forth. 

Like  the  rough  billows  when  its  rage  breaks 

The  lofty  plume  waved  with  a  martial  pride, 
And  the  broad  light  was  on  his  cuirass 
thrown, 

His  untried  sword  was  belted  by  his  side. 
And  forth  into  the  world  he  went  alone; 

What,  though  his  mother’s  anguished  tears 
yet  lay,  [shone, 

And  on  his  cheek  undried  all  brightly 

Its  fire  soon  scorched  the  holy  drops  away. 

Onward  he  press’d,  until  he  gain’d  the  brow 
Of  the  proud  steep  that  overhung  the  scene, 

Of  all  his  past  delights.  The  cottage  now, 
Half  hid  by  nature’s  own  umbrageous 
screen, 

Reposed  in  shadow,  while  a  stream  of  light 
Between  the  hill  and  vale  did  intervene, 

Leaving  his  lost  house  in  a  gloom  like  night. 

And  here  he  paused,  and  turned  awhile  to 
look, 

On  the  fair  valley  he  had  left  behind, 

Following,  with  anxious  eye,  the  wandering 
brook, 

That  by  liis  own  forsaken  cot  did  wind. 


And  traced  in  memory  each  familiar  thing, 
Until  they  seemed  apparent  to  his  mind. 

Realities  so  near  can  fancy  bring. 

Again 'he  seemed  to  hear  his  mother’s  prayer 
Urged  strongly,  wildly — all  her  agony, 

The  pleadings  of  her  fond  maternal  rare, 

And  the  deep  bitterness  of  her  hopeless  cry; 

The  wailing  sound  still  rung  upon  his  ear, 
Still,  still  he  saw  the  wild  glare  of  her  eye. 

And  all  the  passion  of  her  woe  and  fear. 

And  other  eyes  were  blinded  in  their  grief, 
Though  the  fair  lids  had  sought  their 
shame  to  hide, 

No  hope  to  that  lone  heart  could  bring  relief, 
And  woman’s  grief  was  ruled  by  woman’s 
pride. 

Thus  is  it  ever  that  that  greatest  woe, 

Which  woman’s  doom  of  miserydoth  betide. 

Unpitied  still  she  bears,  but  may  not  show. 

Soft  stealing  thoughts — remembered  tender-* 
ness, 

Came  like  soft  dew  upon  his  burning  soul ; 

Were  it  not  better  still  to  stay  and  bless, 
Aye,  and  he  blessed  rather  than  dare  the  roll. 

The  headlong  fury  of  the  battle’s  tide. 

Live  in  her  arms,  and  own  her  soft  controul. 

Than  seek  fruition  of  his  hopes  of  pride. 

He  turned  his  steps  towards  the  lowly  plain. 
Thought  of  the  hearts  he  should  with 
rapture  fill. 

When  suddenly  upon  his  ear,  a  strain 
Of  martial  melody  broke  o’er  the  hill  ; 

He  turned  again  with  headlong  haste  awav, 
Nor  son, — nor  lover, — but  a  soldier  still : 

Life,  fame,  and  fortune,  all  before  him  lay. 


SONG. 


weH  •  &h  well  a-day  ! 

And  is  mv  lover  then  untrue, 

And  all  the  hopes  my  fancy  drew. 
Faded  away. 

I’d  read  that  man  but  sigh’d, 

And  proffered  fondness,  to  betray  ; 

But  laugh’d,  when  woman  fell  a  prey 
To  his  arts,  and  died. 

But  he  I  lov’d,  did  breathe 
Such  a  soft  tale  into  my  ear, 

Such  oaths,  that  quite  subdued  all  fear, 
— Made  me  believe. 

And  I  gave  up  my  heart. 

And  joy  saw  never  more,  for  soon 
Hi»  eyes,  that  once  so  fond  had  shone. 
Did  coldness  dart. 

O,  cease  my  heart  to  ache — 

It  ne’er  will  cease  while  I  doth  live  ; 

A  sigh,  a  groan,  it  just  would  give. 

Ere  it  doth  break.  L.  W.  Y^ 
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ON  THE  CALAMITIES  OF  HUMAN 
LIFE. 

^yHENE’ER  we  feel  affliction’s  rod, 
Unjustly  we  complain  : 

We  deem  unkind  our  gracious  God  ; 

His.  goodness  we  arraign  ! 

Yet  could  we,  through  calm  reason’s  ray, 
Compare  the  good  with  ill  ; 

Our  blessings  would  our  griefs  outweigh, 
And  shew  Him  gracious  still ! 

Thus  transient  clouds  obscure  the  sky, 

( Emblems  of  human  woe)  ; 

Till  the  bright  Sun  shines  forth  on  high, 
With  undiminish’d  glow  ! 

Exeter.  E.  T.  Pilgrim. 


KIRBY  MOORSIDE  *. 

'JRIROUGH  the  lov’d  haunts  of  thy  ro¬ 
mantic  vale,  [stray’d  ; 

Dear  Kirby  Moor!  how  often  have  I 
Or  listening  sad  to  legendary  tale, 

Or  taking  blithe  through  ev’ry  op’ninsr 
glade  [shade 

Primrose  and  cowslip; — or  beneath  thy 
Reclining  careless  near  some  favourite  tree, 
(Whilst  nature  smiled  in  verdant  robes 
array’d,) 

Tuned  my  young  harp  to  notes  of  artless 
glee,  [minstrelsy. 

And  thus  pour’d  forth  thy  praise  in  wildest 
Hail !  goddess  of  this  lonely  Vale, 

Spirit  of  light  and  beauty,  hail! 

Thou  late  wast  dress’d, 

In  a  dazzling  vest, 

And  icicles  gemm’dthy  lofty  crest. 

But  thy  robe  of  white, — it  melted  away, 
When  young  Spring  shot  forth  her  reviving 
ray  ; 

And  the  dew-drops  fell  on  her  gentle  bosom, 
And  the  woods  ’gan  bud,  and  the  wild 
flow’rs  blossom. 

And  now  thou  art  seen 
In  a  robe  of  green, — 

In  the  pride  of  youth  and  beauty’s  sheen. 
And  where  is  the  eye  that  hath  look’d  on 
thee,  [chill, 

In  the  glow  of  thy  youth,  or  in  Winter’s 
That  hath  not  smiled  and  rejoic’d  to  see, 

I  hat  in  both  thou  art  lovely  and  graceful 
still  ? 

There  peace  reposes, 

On  beds  of  roses,  [posies. 

And  Flora  hath  scatter’d  her  fragrant 
And  when  uight  hath  mantled  the  lonely 
Vale, 

And  the  moon  shines  forth  in  her  lustre  pale, 
How  sweet  are  the  strains  of  the  nightingale  ! 
Oh  !  never  did  Cynthia’s  virgin  beam 
Gild  a  lovelier  landscape  or  fairer  scene. 

Hail !  goddess  of  the  lonely  Vale, 

Spirit  of  light  and  beauty,  hail ! 

Come  from  thy  lone  sequestered  grot, 

And  bless  with  thy  form  this  favour’d  spot, 

*  Extracted  from  the  “  Scarborough 
Album,”  which  will  be  reviewed  in  our  next. 


Or  art  thou  reclined  on  mossy  bed, 

^  here  the  violet  hides  its  blushing  head  ? 

Or  in  woodbine  shade. 

Or  in  hawthorn  glade, 

Pell,  oh!  tell  me- — where  art  thou  laid? 

Spirit. 

Daring  Minstrel !  would’st  thou  look 
In  nature’s  hidden  mystic  book  ? 

Mortal  eye  hath  ne’er  beheld 
Immortality  unveil’d. 

Where  (  am, — thou  can’st  not  know; 

What  I  am, — I  dare  not  show, — 

Listen  to  the  whisp’ring  breeze, — 

I  is  my  breath  that  fans  the  trees  ; 

Look  upon  the  blooming  rose, — • 

’Tis  my  blush  with  which  it  glows; 

In  the  violet’s  modest  hue, 

You  may  read  my  eye  of  blue  ; 

In  the  lily’s  snowy  grace, 

My  spotless  purity  you  trace; 

See  the  oak’s  majestic  height, 

Emblem  of  immortal  might; 

The  tallest  poplar’s  graceful  stem. 

Is  crowned  with  my  diadem  : 

Minstrel,  seek  no  more  to  know, 

Since  the  rest  I  dare  not  show ; 

Mortal  eye  hath  ne’er  beheld 
Immortality  unveiled.  Malvina. 
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all  the  flowers  that  sweetly  blow, 

You  ask — which  is  most  dear  to  me ; 

I  love  those  best  which  native  grow, 

And  unassuming  bloom  like  thee. 

And  first  I  love  the  Violet  meek. 

Content  it  blooms,  tho’  none  may  see  ; 

The  applausive  gaze  it  doth  not  seek, 

But  hides  its  modest  worth  like  thee. 

I  love  the  Lily’s  virgin  white, 

Its  form  and  emblems  well  agree  ; 

Though  simply  clothed,  it  glads  the  sight  ; 
Though  unobtrusive  charms  like  thee. 

I  love  the  wild  Mezereon’s  bloom, 

Which  scorns  adversity’s  decree. 

While  others  fly  the  Winter’s  gloom, 

It  ever  faithful  smiles  like  thee. 

I  love  the  Jasmin  for  the  spot, 

Where  labour  rests  it  doth  not  flee, 

But  graces  oft  the  rustic’s  cot, 

And  breathes  contentment  round  like  thee. 

I  love  the  Woodbine,  for  it  winds 
Its  tendrils  round  a  stronger  tree, 

Adorns  the  sheltering  trunk  it  binds. 

And  claims  a  kind  support  like  thee. 

I  love  the  Rose — because  its  cheek 

Glows  fresh  with  health  and  cheerful  glee. 

Its  tints  the  touch  of  beauty  speak, 

’Tis  beauty’s  fav’rite — ’tis  like  thee. 

To  number  more  were  waste  of  time, 

In  short,  whate’er  their  form  may  be ; 

Whate’er  their  hues,  whate’er  their  clime, 

I  love  them  most  when  most  like  thee. 

Ht  P.  C. 
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SPAIN. 

The  spirit  of  revolt  in  Spain  is  every 
where  ripe :  the  people  are  starving,  and 
et  Madrid  the  price  of  bread  is  risen  so  much 
as  to  have  caused  a  general  commotion  ; 
the  troops  were  called  out,  when  the  King 
interfered,  and  promised  to  see  the  wrongs 
of  the  people  redressed.  The  roads  are 
swarming  with  banditti ;  in  the  early  part  of 
last  month  they  uttacked  the  Cadiz  dili¬ 
gence,  and  killed  the  greater  part  of  the 
escort.  Five  Constitutional  soldiers  were 
lately  executed  at  Madrid,  merely  because 
they  had,  when  serving  the  Cortes,  levied 
military  contributions. 

A  tremendous  hurricane  at  Gibraltar,  on 
the  16th  ult.  caused  a  dreadful  destruction 
of  property  and  lives,  increased  by  the  in¬ 
famous  conduct  of  the  Spanish  troops,  at  a 
time  when  the  rage  of  elements  ordinarily 
suspends  human  animosities.  Upwards  of 
200  vessels  were  driven  on  „  shore,  and  a 
great  many  small  craft  sunk  at  their  moor¬ 
ings.  Amongst  the  former  was  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  privateer  General  Soublette,  the 
crew  of  which,  in  swiimniog  towards  the 
English  lines,  were  fired  upon  in  the  water 
by  Spanish  soldiers,  and  many  of  them 
killed :  some  were  saved  by  the  English 
officers,  who,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  went 
in  a  boat  on  board  the  wreck,  and  were  fired 
at  by  the  dastardly  Spaniards,  About  70 
remained  on  board  until  the  evening,  when 
they  delivered  themselves  up  to  their  per¬ 
secutors,  on  condition  that  they  should  be 
considered  as  Columbians,  and  their  lives 
saved. 

RUSSIA. 

Intelligence  from  St.  Petersburgh  details 
some  serious  disturbances  in  consequence  of 
Constantine  having  renounced  the  throne 
in  favour  of  his  brother,  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas.  It  appears,  that  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  at  the  period  of  his  marriage 
signed  an  act,  renouncing  his  right  of  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  throne,  in  favour  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  three  copies  of  which  were 
secretly  deposited  with  the  Senate,  the 
Synod,  and  the  .Supreme  Council  of  the 
Empire,  which  were  not  to  be  opened  hut 
on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
Immediately  on  the  news  being  received, 
the  packets  were  officially  opened  ;  but,  from 
respect  for  the  hereditary  rights  of  his  elder 
brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  declared, 
on  tire  spot,  that  he  renounced  the  benefit 
of  the  act  in  question,  and  that  he  would 
take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor 
Constantiue  l  The  Senate,  the  great  Dig¬ 
nitaries  of  the  Empire,  and  the  soldiers, 
followed  his  example,  and,  from  thut  mu- 
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ment,  they  were  only  occupied  in  looking 
for  the  arrival  of  their  new  Sovereign.  But 
the  latter,  faithful  to  the  arrangements  to 
whiqll  lie  had  subscribed,  made  no  pre- 
>arations  for  quitting  Warsaw,  where  he 
leld  himself  ready  to  acknowledge  the  Em¬ 
peror  Nicholas  the  First.  He  waited  for 
orders,  without  which  he  thought  he  could 
not  leave  his  residence.  This  singular  state 
of  things  continued  till  the  arrival  of  nu¬ 
merous  couriers  at  Warsaw,  bringing  with 
them  the  adhesion  of  the  Imperial  Familv, 
and  the  great  bodies  of  the  Senate.  On  the 
25th  of  December,  however,  the  Grand 
Duke  ’Nicholas  read,  in  the  Senate,  the 
formal  renunciation  of  the  crown  by  bis 
brother,  and  declared  that  he  accepted  the 
throne.  He  was  immediately  proclaimed 
Emperor  of  Russia.  On  the  26th  the  Ma¬ 
nifesto  of  Nicholas  the  First  was  published. 
This  document  details,  with  much  perspi¬ 
cuity  and  historical  precision,  the  renun¬ 
ciation  of  Constantine  ;  and  the  diplomatic 
acts  by  which  it  is  attested  are  affixed  to  it. 
The  same  day  the  regiments  of  the  Guards 
were  to  take  the  oath.  It  was  known  that 
the  Moscow  regiment  interposed  difficulties 
Two  companies  of  grenadiers  of  this  regi¬ 
ment  sallied  from  their  barracks,  with  their 
colours,  and  proclaimed  Constantine  the 
First.  These  men  proceeded  to  the  square 
of  Isaac,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by 
great  numbers  of  the  people,  by  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Body  Grenadier  Regiment,  and 
the  Marines  of  the  Guard.  No  other  corps 
took  part  in  thesedition,  and  it  appears  that 
the  numbers  of  the  factious  did  not  exceed 
2000.  Informed  of  these  disorders,  Ge¬ 
neral  Miloradovitch  proceeded  to  the  square 
to  address  the  rebels.  But  at  that  momen6 
a  man  in  plain  clothes  fired  a  pistol  shot  at 
him,  of  which  he  died  some  hours  afterwards. 
The  Emperor  himselfappeared  without  arms, 
and  attempted  to  reclaim  the  mutineers,  hut 
without  success.  In  the  end,  after  having 
exhausted  all  gentle  means — after  having  in 
vain  explained  the  circumstance  of  the  re¬ 
nunciation  of  Constantine — he  was  forced 
to  order  his  troops  and  artillery  to  advance. 
The  rebels  having  formed  themselves  into 
a  square,  had  the  audacity  to  fire  first,  but 
•were  soon  dispersed,  and  pursued  in  all 
directions.  The  number  killed  is  said  to 
amount  to  two  hundred.  At  six  o’clock 
order  was  re-established,  the  troops  remained 
faithful,  and  the  greater  portion  of  them 
bivouacked  all  night  round  the  Palace.  Hie 
Grand  Duke  Miehael,  who  arrived  in  St. 
Petersburg  at  the  moment  of  the  tumult, 
succeeded  in  reclaiming  six  companies 
of  the  Moscow  Regiment,  who  took  no 
part  in  the  revolt,  but  who  refused  to  take 
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the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  he  led  them  to  the 
assistance  of  his  brother.  Generals  Fre- 
deriks  and  Schenschin  were  wounded.  The 
Emp?ror,  who,  throughout  the  day,  dis¬ 
played  the  most  noble  traits  of  character, 
reviewed  the  troops  on  the  following  day 
in  garrison.  The  Marines  of  the  Guards 
manifested  the  most  sincere  repentance,  and 
obtained  their  pardon  :  many  officers  have 
been  arrested.  During  four  hours,  which 
were  occupied  in  parleying  with  the  troops 
before  it  was  determined  to  employ  force, 
the  number  of  the  rebels  was  not  greatly 
augmented,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
greater  part  were  more  misled  than  guilty, 

SWEDEN. 

The  Christiana  Gazette,  of  December  8, 
contains  the  official  news  of  a  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  on  the  9th  of  November  last,  be¬ 
tween  the  Kins:  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The  King 
of  Sweden  engages  to  cause  penal  laws  to 
be  passed,  as  soon  as  possible,  against  the 
Slave  Trade.  The  vessels  suspected  are 
reciprocally  liable  to  be  visited  by  the  ships 
of  war  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  confiscation  in  case  the  suspicion 
should  prove  to  be  well  founded.  Two 
tribunals  are  to  be  established,  one  in  the 
island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  other ,  at 
Sierra  Leone,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to 
decide  the  actions  which  shall  be  brought 
in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  ships,  and 
to  adjudge  the  indemnities  to  be  given  in 
Cases  of  detention  without  due  grounds. 

AFRICA. 

SURVEY  OF  THE  SOUTH  EASTERN  COAST- 

Sometime  ago,  the  British  Government, 
excited  by  a  noble  spirit  of  enterprise,  sent 
out  two  vessels  to  survey  the  hitherto  un¬ 
known  coast  of  Eastern  Africa,  and  the 
island  of  Madagascar.  Several  useful  dis¬ 
coveries  have  been  made,  connected  with 
the  geography,  manners,  &c.  of  those  bar¬ 
barous  regions ;  and  the  following  curious 
particulars,  dated  October  18th,  from  H.  M. 
Ship  Baracouta ,  one  of  the  vessels  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  expedition,  will  prove  inter¬ 
esting. 

On  the  18th  July  last  we  sailed  from  the 
Isle  of  France,  (leaving  the  Leven,  which 
is  employed  in  the  same  way  as  ourselves, 
in  port,)  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
survey  of  the  coast  of  Madagascar.  In 
forty-seven  hours  we  made  Table  or  Sandy 
Island,  a  low  sand  bank  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Mary’s  Island.  Having  surveyed  it,  and 
given  it  its  proper  position,  we  proceeded 
to  the  French  settlement  at  St.  Mary’s,  and 
lxad  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  rapid 
improvement  of  the  port  and  town  under 
the  present  Commandant.  This  island  is 
found  to  be  extremely  rich  and  luxuriant, 
capable  of  any  improvement ;  hut  being 
clothed  with  impervious  vegetation,  refusing 
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admittance  to  lieafc  and  almost  to  light, 
being  subject,  also,  (x\  excessive  rains,  the 
stagnant  waters,  swamps,  and  marshes,  have 
hitherto  rendered  it  fatally  noxious. 

Standing  close  into  Faille  Point,  two  guns 
were  observed  fired  on  shore,  and  supposing 
them  intended  as  signals  from  Mr.  Hasty, 
the  resident  British  agent  at  Madagascar, 
requesting  a  conference,  we  entered  and 
anchored  under  the  Point:  it  is  one  of  the 
best  known  ports  in  the  island,  and  has  long 
been  frequented  by  the  rice  and  bullock 
traders  from  the  Isle  of  France  and  Bourbon. 
Hasty’s  business  was  this: — A  rebellious 
conspiracy  having  lately  occurred  among 
some  powerful  Chiefs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Point,  against  the  government  of 
Radama,  a  division  of  whose  army  was  then 
encamped  there,  it  had  been  debated  by 
the  principal  men,  whether  or  not  they 
should  be  attacked  by  this  division  at  once, 
without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  the 
Sovereign.  As  the  merit  of  every  self- 
originating  enterprise  depends  very  largely 
upon  its  success,  the  Prince  commanding 
the  Foule  Point  detatchment  had  no  wish  to 
take  upon  him  this  responsibility,  especially 
as  the  enemy  outnumbered  him  in  an  over¬ 
whelming  degree ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
council  being  in  favour  of  an  attack,  and 
Hasty  having  used  all  his  influence  and 
argument  to  effect  it,  the  war  was  agreed 
upon,  and  an  immediate  movement  con¬ 
certed.  Hasty,  having  thus  much  opened 
the  business,  wished  the  Barracouta  to  con¬ 
vey  him  and  a  party  of  his  men  about 
twenty-four  miles  to  leeward,  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  attack,  by  coming  unex¬ 
pectedly  upon  the  rear  of  the  insurgents, 
while  they  should  be  engaged  in  front  by 
the  force  from  Foule  Point.  His  wish  being 
acceded  to,  and  the  troops,  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy  two,  embarked, 
at  ten  in  the  evening  we  left  the  anchorage. 
About  two  P.  M.  next  day,  we  reached  an 
anchorage  under  the  Point,  and  landed 
the  party  in  safety.  Three  days  rice,  and 
his  arms,  (whether  musket  or  lance,  with 
thirty  rounds  of  ammunition  if  it  be  the  for¬ 
mer,)  comprise  the  weight  each  soldier  has 
to  carry ;  they  have  neither  baggage  nor 
artillery  to  delay  them,  and  though  the 
proportion  of  sick  is  generally  large,  y<  t 
they  are  no  hindrance,  being  invariably  left 
to  shift  for  themselves;  and  in  a  country 
where  a  war  of  the  exterminating  kind  pre¬ 
vails,  they  shortly  become  sufficiently  pro¬ 
vided  for.  Free  from  these  incumbrances, 
their  movements  are  as  rapid  as  can  well  be 
conceived.  Their  conduct  In  face  of  the 
enemy  is  steady  and  determined — native 
courage,  and  an  ardour  strongly  inspired  bv 
a  great  devotion  to  Radama — a  firm  reliance 
on  the  superiority  of  their  arms  and  order — 
induce  their  attacks  upon  the  rebels,  incon¬ 
siderate  of  numbers  or  situation.  As  Hasty 
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informed  me,  theft  attack  commences  with 
.  discharges  in  line  of  musquetry  :  but  bayo¬ 
nets  are  easily  fixed,  the  charge  takes  place, 
and  is  followed  up  without  mercy,  unless  the 
enemy  be  routed  by  the  fire,  which  generally 
oocurs.  A  small  village  stands  on  this 
point,  and  the  inhabitants  were  coming  off 
in  several  canoes,  when,  observing  the 
troops  in  the  boats,  they  instantly  returned, 
hauled  their  light  vessels  well  up  on  the 
beach,  and  took  to  the  woods.  The  de¬ 
tachment  made  some  prisoners,  but  with 
little  delay  proceeded  on  their  march,  and 
Hasty  made  no  doubt  of  advancing  at  least 
twenty  miles  that  night.  The  Barracouta 
weighed,  and  run  out  to  sea  at  sunset,  the 
same  day,  since  when  we  have  heard  nothing 
of  the  result. 

Our  next  operation  was  surveying  the 
port  of  Tamatave,  similar,  in  some  respects, 
to  Foule  Point,  but  affording  greater  and 
better  shelter ;  from  hence  examined  the 
coast  southward  to  Bay  S.  Luce,  and  stand¬ 
ing  in  for  this  little  opening  observed  a 
small  vessel  at  anchor  near  the  town  pre¬ 
sently  cut  or  slip  her  cable,  set  her  head- 
sails,  and  run  herself  upon  the  beach.  After 
anchoring  in  the  bay,  we  sent  a  boat  to  her, 
found  her  deserted,  equipped  for  the  slave 
trade,  and,  as  far  as  some  papers  left  on 
board  proved,  belonging  to  Bourbon.  No 
colours  were  found  on  board  her,  nor  did 
she  shew  any  as  we  entered  the  bay.  In  the 
evening  we  hauled  her  off,  and  anchored 
her  for  the  night  close  to  us  ;  the  next  day 
carried  her  out  and  fired  her. 

The  same  day  we  fell  in  with  the  Leven, 
on  her  way  from  Port  Louis  to  Port  Dauphin. 

The  14th  August  we  entered  Port  Dau¬ 
phin ,  and  found  it  in  possession  of  a  strong 
detachment  of  Radama’ s  force  ;  it  was  for¬ 
merly  the  chief  French  settlement  in  this 
grand  island,  but  now  only  two  persons  of 
that  country  were  met  with;  the  chief  in¬ 
ducement  was,  doubtless,  the  slave  trade — 
that  being  abolished,  but  little  inducement 
remained  for  atiy  adventurer  to  continue. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  fifteen  hundred 
men,  one  thousand  of  which  were  turned 
out  on  our  visiting  tho  fort,  and  went 
through  the  customary  ceremonial  evolu¬ 
tions  with  great  order  and  precision.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  island  hold 
themselves  quite  independent  of  Radama’s 
authority ;  in  consequence,  here  also,  a  cruel 
war  exists.  The  garrison  is  quite  cut  off 
from  any  communication  with  their  friends, 
for  any  small  party  detached,  is  certain  of 
being  destroyed  by  the  natives  of  the 
southern  district.  Radama  can  scarcely 
move  with  any  thing  less  than  an  army. 
The  present  degree  of  civilization  of  the 
central  and  northern  parts  has  cost  him 
upwards  of  one  thousand  men,  of  that  de¬ 
scription  which  may  be  called  the  flower  of 
the  country  ;  diseases,  for  which  they  have 
no  remedy,  afflict  the  forces  at  every  sta¬ 
tion,  and  the  fever,  common  to  the  sea 


coast  of  tire  island,  makes  Its  accustomed 
dreadful  ravages  unrestrained.  Without  the 
assistance  of  water  craft,  it  seems  totally 
impossible  that  Radama  can  subjugate*  the 
country. 

At  the  fort  of  Port  Dauphin  the  troops 
have  built  neat,  convenient,  and  well  ar¬ 
ranged  huts  of  bamboo.  It  stands  on  a 
long,  narrow,  elevated  point  of  land ;  it  is 
surrounded  with  a  pallisade  of  cane-work, 
and  a  deep  trench  dug  outside,  the  hanks 
and  approaches  to  which  have  been  in¬ 
dustriously  planted  with  the  prickly  pear 
shrub ;  the  spines  of  that  plant  grow  here 
-so  strong  and  sharp,  as  to  render  the 
ground,  without  great  caution,  impassable. 
The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Dauphin 
is  remarkably  picturesque ;  the  south  end 
of  Madagascar  is  principally  composed  of 
lofty  mountains.  A  bank  of  regular  sound¬ 
ings  lies  off  the  south  extremity,  on  which 
fifty  fathoms  may  be  gained  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  shore.  The  coast  is  bold, 
barren,  and  rugged. 

The  Star  Bank  surveyed  by  us  was  found 
to  be  a  dangerous  reef,  partly  above  water, 
with  a  furious  sea  beating  on  its  south  and 
west  sides  ;  during  the  south-west  monsoon 
it  forms  a  fine  spacious  anchoring  place. 
Hereabout  the  Albatross  was  nearly  wrecked 
in  July;  she  lost  her  anchors  and  boats, 
and  received  other  damage.  Several  small 
islands  lie  on  the  S.  W.  end  of  Madagascar, 
hitherto  little  known. 

August  20,  we  reached  St.  Augustine  Bay , 
from  whence,  last  year,  the  Barracouta  com¬ 
menced  the  survey  of  the  west  side  of  this 
immense  island,  while  the  Leven  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  similar  way  upon  the  coast; 
from  that  period  the  vessels  have  twice 
(nearly)  circumnavigated  the  island,  visited 
every  port,  bay,  or  inlet,  determined  the 
extent  aud  dangers  of  the  barrier  of  rock 
and  shoal  lying  along  the  east  side,  surveyed 
the  shoals  and  islets  in  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  Scychelle  Archipelago,  and  the 
adjacent  groups,  the  coast  of  Africa,  from 
Zanzibar  to  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  concluded  a  few  days  back  with  the 
Caffre  coast,  all  which  work,  connected 
with  that  of  the  two  preceding  years,  com¬ 
plete  the  survey  of  the  east  side  of  Africa, 
Madagascar,  and  the  Mozambique  Channel, 
and  we  make  no  doubt  but  that  this  passage 
will,  in  future,  become  generally  used  during 
the  proper  monsoon.  The  latitude  of  every 
place  (bank  or  island)  in  this  Channel,  has 
been  determined  by  the  most  correct  me¬ 
thods,  repeatedly,  under  every  favourable 
circumstance,  and  their  longitudes  mea¬ 
sured  by  good  chronometers,  after  very 
Short  and  direct  runs  from  Mozambique, 
or  other  places  equally  well  fixed,  us  well 
as  from  each  other.  Many  of  these  obser¬ 
vations  have  been  repeated  after  on  interval 
of  some  months,  and  we  feel  assured,  that 
the  geographical  position  of  every  danger  is 
as  well  ascertained  as  the  present  perfection 
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of  instruments  permit.  Tho  war,  which 
now  lays  waste  bo  large  a  portion  of  Mada¬ 
gascar,  has  not  yet  reached  St.  Augustine’s, 
but  its  effects  have.  Muskets  are  now  the 
articles  in  greatest  request.  In  June  last 
a  bullock  was  sold  for  four  Spanish  dollars  ; 
they  now  demanded  ten,  or  a  musket,  but 
are  indifferent  about  the  former.  Sheep 
are  plentiful,  and  cheap  enough,  but  of  an 
inferior  kind.  St.  Augustine’s,  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  Bays,  have  long  been  notorious  for 
slave  trading.  When  before  here,  in  June, 
the  Leven,  which  reached  the  Bay  6ome 
few  hours  before  us,  seized  a  large  schooner, 
belonging  to  Bourbon,  last  from  Mozam¬ 
bique  ;  one  hundred  and  seventy  slaves  were 
found  on  board  her ;  she  was  carried  into 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  condemned. 

From  St.  Augustine’s,  taking  Europa 
Island  in  our  way,  which  we  found  to  be 
a  much  larger  one  than  is  represented,  easy 
of  access,  uninhabited,  but  abounding  in 
turtle,  we  entered  Delagoa  Bay,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  Leven,  and  found  the  Alba¬ 
tross  there  before  us.  This  vessel  (the 
Leven’s  tender)  had  entered  English  River, 
but  was  directed  to  leave  immediately  by  the 
Portuguese  Governor,  in  the  most  peremp¬ 
tory  and  uncivil  manner.  Here  also  we 
found  the  brig  Eleauor,  of  London,  the 
master  of  which  and  most  of  the  crew  having 
died  or  left  her,  the  Governor  had  seized* 
landed  her  stores,  and  the  small  quantity  of 
ivory  she  had  collected,  and  did  intend  to 
send  her  to  Mozambique.  The  delivery  of 
this  vessel,  with  her  property,  brought  about 
a  long  and  unpleasant  altercation,  which, 
for  some  days,  seemed  to  defy  any  thing 
but  force  to  determine ;  nor  could  the  Go¬ 
vernor  be  induced  to  surrender  the  brig 
until  both  ships  had  hauled  close  under  his 
fort,  and  prepared  every  thing  for  beating 
it  down.  He  also  appeared  on  his  works 
with  his  people,  making  every  preparation 
for  defence.  As  many  guns  as  could  be 
brought  to  bear  (at  least  as  he  had  to 
bring)  were  run  over  the  parapet ;  large 
groups  of  the  natives,  provided  with  shields 
and  lances,  were  summoned  to  strengthen 
the  garrison ;  and  up  to  the  last  moment, 
when  the  matches  were  lighted,  we  made  no 
doubt  (extraordinary  as  it  appeared)  but 
that  the  Governor  would  hold  to  the  de¬ 
termination  he  had  expressed.  The  result 
was,  that  the  vessel  was  delivered  up,  and 
i#  now  loading  in  Table  Bay  for  London. 

As  the  chronometers  are  liable  to  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  firing  of  artillery,  we  seldom 
discharge  any  heavy  guns  from  the  vessel ; 
but  on  the  foregoing  occasion  these  deli¬ 
cate  machines  had  been  removed  to  a  boat 
and  sent  away  ;  and  as  the  opportunity  was 
favourable,  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon 
was  passed  in  exercising  the  ship’s  company. 
In  the  course  of  which  practice  an  accidental 
musket  shot  from  the  Barracouta  struck 
one  of  the  garrison,  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
fort,  on  the  head,  and  killed  him  instantly. 
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Wo  were  all  sorry  at  the  circumstance,  as 
we  had  already  been  on  the  edge  of  becom¬ 
ing  enemies  from  necessity. 

I  lie  Albatross,  with  a  large  party  from 
the  ships,  went  up  the  river  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting  some  hippopotami :  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  and  bringing  down  two, 
but  nearly  with  some  loss ;  for  two  or  three 
of  the  party  straggling  from  the  rest  were 
attacked  by  an  elephant,  and  one  of  the 
gentlemen  was  somewhat  hurt  by  him. 

The  people  of  Delagoa  are  now  in  as 
wretched  a  condition  as  can  be  imagined ; 
degraded  and  oppressed,  they  have  scarcely 
a  way  of  obtaining  sufficient  sustenance  to 
support  life.  The  Portuguese  have  lately 
destroyed  their  boats;  and  they  complain 
of  various  other  kinds  of  ill  usage. 

Having  completed  the  survey  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  Bay,  three  days  after  we  reached 
Port  Natal,  on  the  Caffre  coast,  where  a 
settlement  is  formed  by  Mr.  Farewell  of  the 
Navy ;  who  has  had  a  large  tract  of  the 
country  ceded  to  him  by  King  Charkee,  the 
present  Sovereign  of  the  northern  part  of 
Caffraria.  His  principal  object  is  the  col¬ 
lecting  of  ivory,  and  of  which  he  has  threo 
tons  only.  A  destructive  war  now  raging  in 
the  country  cannot  hut  be  extremely  hurt¬ 
ful  to  his  views  and  success.  He  has  about 
thirty  natives  and  two  Europeans  attached 
to  him ;  and  is  about  commencing  farming. 
We  found  him  in  want  of  some  kind  of  pro¬ 
visions,  with  which  he  was  supplied  from 
the  Leven.  The  loss  of  a  small  vessel 
which  traded  between  him  and  the  Cape, 
has  been  a  severe  loss,  not  only  in  her  and 
her  cargo,  but  in  preventing  him  from  ful¬ 
filling  his  promises  to  the  Chiefs. 

We  are  now  on  the  point  of  completing 
our  refit,  in  order  to  examine  the  west  side 
of  this  continent.  The  Leven  and  Barra¬ 
couta  will  proceed  in  company  to  the  river 
Congo,  where  they  will  separate  upon  their 
respective  employs,  the  coast  between  the 
Zaire  and  the  Gambia  being  divided  be¬ 
tween  them.  We  shall  leave  this  colony 
(after  having  surveyed  Table  Bay),sabout 
30th  inst. 

JAVA. 

The  position  of  the  Dutch  authorities  in 
the  island  of  Java  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
much  alarm  to  the  merchants  who  carry  on 
the  trade*  with  Batavia,  and  it  was  increased 
by  letters  received  from  that  port  of  the 
10th  September,  with  intelligence  of  an 
action  having  been  fought  on  the  2d  be¬ 
tween  the  Dutch  and  the  native  forces  near 
Samarang,  in  which  the  latter  were  success¬ 
ful.  They  had,  however,  an  immense  su¬ 
periority  of  numbers,  the  accounts  esti¬ 
mating  the  native  army  at  10,000  men,  but 
the  Dutch  force  at  not  more  than  300. 
As  all  residents  have  been  compelled  by  the 
Dutch  authorities  to  bear  arms,  there  were, 
among  the  force  opposed  to  the  insurgents, 
a  considerable  number  of  English  merchants, 
several  of  whom  have  been  killed. 
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WEST  I  INDIES. 

The  Demerara  papers  contain  an  ordi¬ 
nance  of  the  Governor  for  the  religious  in¬ 
struction  of  the  slaves  of  the  colony,  and  for 
the  improvement  of  their  condition,  By 
this  it  is  ordained,  that  any  person  em¬ 
ploying  a  slave  between  the  hours  of  sunset 
on  Saturday  and  sunrise  on  Monday,  shall 
forfeit  600  guilders  for  every  offence.  An 
exception  is  made  in  favour  of  local  circum¬ 
stances,  such  as  saving  or  tending  live  stock, 
t'<c.  The  usa^e  of  holding  markets  on  Sun¬ 
days  is  to  l>e  abolished,  and  slaves  when  de¬ 
serving  punishment  are  not  to  be  chastised 
with  “  cruelty  or  passion."  After  January, 
]  826,  no  female  slave  is  to  be  punished  by 
flogging,  under  a  penalty  of  1400  guilders. 
Sever. >1  other  excellent  regulations  are  point¬ 
ed  out  in  the  Ordinance. 

AMERICA. 

The  population  of  the  chief  towns  in 
America  continues  to  increase  rapidly.  New 
York  now  contains  168,932  inhabitants. 
Boston  is  believed  to  contain  55,000.  The 
advance  in  the  arts  and  amusements  of  civi¬ 
lized  life  keeps  pace  in  these  cities  with  the 
augmentation  of  numbers.  New  York  has 
its  Athenaeum,  and  its  Italian  Opera,  and 
the  American  Editors  talk  as  currently  of 
the  Garcia ,  and  her  vvurblings,  as  we  in 
Europe  do  of  CaLalani  or  Pasta.  In  the 
Athenaeum,  too,  they  have  their  Profes¬ 
sors  of  Phrenology. 


MEXICO. 

(Official  accounts  have  been  received  from 
Mexico,  of  the  capture,  by  the  Patriots,  of 
the  Castle  of  St.  Juan  d’Ulloa,  the  last  spot 
which  Old  Spain  retained  in  that  quarter  of 
South  America.  The  mortality  had  been 
very  great  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Juan  d’Ulloa 
previous  to  its  capitulation.  Of  600  men, 
300  died  since  the  1st  September,  200  were 
ill,  and  105  only  fit  for  duty.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  stores,  were 
valued  at  two  millions  of  dollars. 

Captain  Forest,  lately  invalided  from  the 
squadron  at  Carthagena,  has  brought  home 
with  him  two  rare  and  valuable  antiques, 
which  were  presented  to  him  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Sacrificios  (near  Vera  Cruz),  of  two 
figures  of  human  appearance,  in  height 
about  ten  inches,  of  most  beautiful  and  de¬ 
licately  white  transparent  marble.  They 
were  dug  out  of  an  ancient  fort  or  fortifica¬ 
tion,  where,  it  is  believed,  they  were  buried 
in  the  16th  century,  when  the  Spaniards, 
under  Cortez,  landed  in  Mexico.  Captain 
Forrest  has  also  au  earthen  pan,  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  form,  about  twelve  inches  high,  which 
was  dug  up  by  the  Indians ;  and  an  arm 
chair  of  most  singular  workmanship,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  .Montezuma.  [YVe  doubt 
not  these  discoveries  will  give  rise  to  fur¬ 
ther  speculation  on  the  antiquity  of  the  New 
World.] 
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DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCE  S. 


INTELLIGENCE  FROM  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  important  Act  for  effecting  an  Alter¬ 
ation  in  the  Weights  and  Measures  (as  no¬ 
ticed  in  vol.  xcv.  ii.  p.  349)  came  into  ope¬ 
ration  on  the  1st  of  January.  Under  this 
Act,  the  Ale,  YVine,  and  Corn  Gallons  are 
assimilated  ;  the  new  gallon  is  to  contain 
277,274  cubic  inches.  The  old  ale  gallon 
contains  282,  the  wine  gallon  231,  and  the 
corn  gallon  268,8  inches.  One  quart  must 
be  added  to  the  present  bushel,  to  constitute 
a  legal  bushel;  and  of  cou.se  one  gallon 
must  be  added  to  a  sack  of  wheat,  or  1  ^ 
bushel  to  a  load.  The  present  gallon  will 
require  an  addition  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint; 
and  every  measure  of  capacity  for  dry  goods 
will  he  deficient,  for  a  measure  of  the  same 
denomination,  by  3$  per  cent.  The  new 
gallon  is,  as  near  as  possible,  one  sixtieth 
part  less  than  the  old  beer  gallon  :  the  ad¬ 
vantage  will  consequently  he  the  dealer’s, 
unless  the  quality  be  improved,  the  altera¬ 
tion  being  too  small  to  produce  any  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  price.  The  new  gallon  will  ma¬ 
terially  affect  the  wine  measure,  it  being 
about  one-fifth  greater  than  the  present  wine 
gallon,  llv  section  15  it  is  provided  that 
all  contracts  for  work  done,  or  goods  deli¬ 


vered,  shall  he  deemed  to  be  made  according 
to  the  now-  standard,  zuhere  no  special  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  made  to  the  contrary  ,*  and  in 
all  eases  where  any  special  agreement  shall 
be  made,  w  ith  reference  to  any  weight  or 
measure  established  by  local  custom,  the 
proportion  which  such  weight  or  measure 
bears  to  the  standards  established  by  this 
Act,  shall  be  specified,  or  the  agreement 
shall  be  void.  Section  16  provides  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  buy  and 
sell  by  any  weights  or  measures  established 
either  by  local  custom,  or  founded  on  spe¬ 
cial  agreement ;  but  in  order  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  6uch  weights  or  measures  bear 
to  the  standards  established  by  this  Act, 
may  be  known,  such  proportion  shall  be 
marked  upon  all  such  customary  weights 
and  measures.  Under  this  clause  all  ex¬ 
isting  weights  and  measures  may  be  used, 
but  makers  of  weights  and  measures  are  not 
permitted,  after  this  Act  comes  into  opera¬ 
tion,  to  make  other  weights  nnd  measures 
than  those  established  by  the  Act.  By 
Section  17  Corn  Rents  nnd  Tolls  now  paid 
by  customary  measure  shall  be  ascertained 
according  to  the  standard  of  this  Act  by  a 
Jury  summoned  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  for 
that  purpose.  Section  21  enacts  that  the 
penalties  provided  by  foimer  Acts,  shall  be 
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jiut  in  execution  against  persons  having 
weights  and  measures  not  conformable  to 
the  standards  of  this  Act.  The  object  of 
the  late  Bill  is  to  simplify  the  system,  and 
to  ensure  uniformity  by  affording  superior 
facility  of  verification.  Measures  of  capacity 
are  no  longer  defined  by  cubical  contents, 
out  by  the  weight  of  pure  water  which  they 
should  contain.  Thus,  any  vessel  which 
exactly  contains  101b.  avoirdupois  of  pure 
rain  water,  is  an  imperial  gallon,  and  a  ves¬ 
sel  containing  S^lb.  of  rain  water  is  a  quart. 
Tbe  bushel  is  any  vessel  which  will  exactly 
contain  8t)lb.  of  rain  water.  But  it  must 
he  remembered  that  the  bushel  for  heaped 
measure  must  be  cylindrical,  and  its  outside 
diameter  1 9 §  inches.  No  alteration  has 
been  made  in  the  existing  standards  of  linear 
dimensions  or  of  weight,  and  the  change  in 
the  measures  of  capacity  presents  a  facility 
to  persons  possessing  weights,  to  construct 
or  verify  their  measures  of  capacity  at  plea¬ 
sure. 

The  statement  of  the  Irish  Revenue  for 
the  Year  recently  elapsed,  demonstrates  that, 
notwithstanding  the  large  repeals  and  reduc¬ 
tions  of  duties  by  different  Acts  of  the  last 
Session,  it  has,  for  the  year  1825,  virtually 
exceeded  that  for  1824,  embracing  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  Public  Revenue. 
The  Customs  and  Excise  combined  have 
increased  84,378/. ;  the  Post  Office  exhi¬ 
bits  an  increase  of  1847/.  ;  and  tbe  Miscel¬ 
laneous  articles  give  an  increase  of  above 
40,000/.  Ireland  is  entirely  an  exporting 
country,  the  imports  of  grain  from  Britain 
being  very  trifling.  The  great  seats  of  the 
exporting  trade  are  Waterford,  Limerick, 
Sligo,  Youghall,  Cork,  Dublin,  and  Drog¬ 
heda.  Waterford  ships  about  250,000  quar¬ 
ters  annually  of  Wheat  and  Oats,  nearly  in 
equal  proportions,  with  10,000  of  barley, 
ixc.  and  about  200,000  cwts.  of  flour.  Li¬ 
merick  ships  about  180. 000  quarters,  of 
which  oats  form  two-thirds  j  Sligo,  Youg¬ 
hall,  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Drogheda,  from 
00,000  to  140,000  quarters  each.  The  en¬ 
tire  exports  of  Ireland  to  Britain  amount  to 
about  1,200,000  quarters  of  grain,  and 
300,000  cwts.  of  meal  and  flour. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has  lately  been 
excited  by  a  paper  read  before  tbe  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  by  Sir  William  Ha¬ 
milton,  Bart,  on  the  subject  of  Phrenology, 
showing  that  it  can  have  no  real  foundation. 
He  has  also  showed  that  its  doctrines  lead 
inevitably  to  Fatalism,  Materialism,  and 
Atheism  ;  and,  in  fact,  reduce  man  to  a 
mere  state  of  moral  brutalUm. 


LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

Jan.  5. — About  half-past  four  o’clock 
this  afternoon,  a  great  part  of  the  metropolis 
was  put  into  considerable  alarm  by  the  sud¬ 
den  appearance  of  flames  at  a  great  height, 
w  hich  were  soon  ascertained  to  proceed  from 
the  well-known  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
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Walker  and  Parker,  tire  patent  slrot  manu¬ 
facturers,  on  the  south  of  the  Thames,  op¬ 
posite  to  Surrey-street.  No  workmen  were 
in  tire  building,  nor  was  business  of  any  sort 
going  on  when  tbe  fire  appeared.  After 
the  breaking  out  of  the  fire  at  the  top  of 
tbe  building,  tbe  wind  being  high,  and  the 
ventilation  from  the  bottom  upwards  very 
strong,  the  fire  soon  descended  from  one 
floor  to  another,  until  the  whole  pile,  about 
140  feet  high,  was  in  one  great  blaze.  The 
flames  issuing  from  every  aperture  on  each 
side  of  this  great  quadrangular  structure 
produced  a  grand  and  terrific  effect.  The 
upper  tower,  as  it  was  called,  fell  in  with  a 
most  tremendous  crash  ;  and  the  lead  in  a 
liquid  state  falling  down,  partly  outwards, 
in  nearly  a  constant  stream,  was  so  frightful, 
and  the  heat  proceeding  from  the  manufac¬ 
tory  so  intense,  that  none  of  the  firemen 
could  approach  the  place  :  their  efforts  were 
therefore  directed  to  the  adjoining  premises, 
and  they  fortunately  succeeded  in  allaying 
any  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the 
neighbourhood. — By  permission  of  Mr. 
Allen,  we  have  copied  the  following  notice 
(accompanied  by  a  view  of  the  manufactory) 
from  his  “  History  of  Lambeth,”  now  in 
the  course  of  publication.  “  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  objects  from  the  river  is 
the  Manufactory  for  Patent  Shot. 


It  is  situated  near  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  was 
established  about  the  year  1789  by  Messrs. 
Watts.  The  principle  of  making  tbe  shot 
is  to  let  it  fall  from  a  great  height,  that  it 
may  cool  and  harden  in  its  passage  through 
the  air,  to  such  a  degree  us  not  to  lose  its 
Spherical  shape  by  the  pressure  of  the  water 
in  which  it  is  received  below.  ']  he  height 
of  the  tower  at  this  manufactory  is  140  feet, 
and  the  shot  falls  123  feet. 

The  frost  during  the  middle  of  the  month 
has  been  extremely  severe.  On  the  10th, 
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the  Serpentine  River,  the  Basin  In  the 
Green  Park,  and  the  Canal  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  were  completely  frozen  over,  and  in 
most  parts  the  ice  was  of  sufficient  strength 
to  admit  of  the  diversion  of  skaiting.  Though 
a  number  of  persons  continued  on  the  Ser¬ 
pentine  River  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  no  accident  happened  ;  but  this  un¬ 
happily  was  not  the  case  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  where  two  lives  were  lost.  The  ice 
having  given  way,  no  fewer  than  nine  per¬ 
sons  fell  in.  The  following  day  some  other 
lives  were  lost. — -On  the  13th  instant,  Mr. 
Ii.  Hunt,  jun.  betted  one  hundred  guineas 
with  a  noble  Lord  that  he  would  drive  his 
father’s  blacking  van,  and  four  blood  horses, 
across  the  Serpentine  river,  accompanied  by 
his  two  servants.  Young  Hunt  showed  the 
greatest  coolness,  and  drove  the  horses  over 
the  river.  The  two  servants  played  “  Rule 
Britannia,”  and  other  popular  tunes,  on  the 
key  bugle. 

Numerous  calculations  have  been  made  of 
the  annual  consumption  of  food  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis  ;  but  this  is  not  easily  ascertained, 
ns,  although  we  may  know  the  number  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  yet  we  have  no  means  of 
learning  the  weight.  Of  the  quantity  of 
cattle  sold  in  Smithfield  market,  we  have 
the  most  accurate  returns,  and  find,  that  in 
the  year  1822,  the  uumbers  were  149,885 
beasts,  24,609  calves,  1,507,098  sheep, 
and  2Q,020  pigs.  This  does  not,  however, 
by  any  means,  form  the  total  consumed  in 
London,  as  large  quantities  of  meat  in  car¬ 
cases,  particularly  pork,  are  daily  brought 
'from  the  counties  round  the  metropolis. 
The  total  value  of  the  cattle  sold  in  Smith- 
field  is  calculated  at  8,500,000/.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  million  a  year  is  expended  in 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  consumption  of 
■wheat  amounts  to  a  million  of  quarters  an¬ 
nually  ;  of  this,  four-fifths  are  supposed  to 
be  made  into  bread,  being  a  consumption  of 
65  millions  of  quartern  loaves  every  year  in 
the  metropolis  alone.  Until  within  the  last 
few  years,  the  price  of  bread  was  regulated 
by  assize  ;  and  it  may  afford  some  idea  of 
the  vast  amount  of  money  paid  for  the  staff 
of  life,  when  it  is  stated,  that  an  advance  of 
one  farthing  in  the  quartern  loaf  formed  an 
aggregate  increase  in  expense,  for  this  ar¬ 
ticle  alone,  of  upwards  of  13,000/.  per  week. 
The  annual  consumption  of  butter  in  London 
amounts  to  about  1 1 ,000,  and  that  of  cheese 
to  13,000  tons.  The  money  paid  annually 
for  milk  is  supposed  to  amount  to  1 ,250,000/. 
The  quantity  of  poultry  annually  consumed 
in  London  is  supposed  to  cost  between 
70,000/.  and  80,000/.  That  of  game  de¬ 
pends  on  the  fruitfulness  of  the  season. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  more  surprising 
than  the  sale  of  rabbits  :  one  salesman  in 
Leadenlmll-market,  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  yenr,  is  said  to  sell  14,000 
rabbits  weekly.  The  way  in  which  he  dis- 
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poses  of  them  is  by  employing  between  150 
and  300  men  and  women,  who  hawk  them 
through  the  streets. 

At  a  Common  Council,  held  on  the  19th 
of  January,  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Jones,  that 
the  Library  Committee  had  purchased  for 
250  guineas,  a  complete  set  of  the  Gazette, 
from  its  origin  in  1665,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  most  complete  set  in  existence.  A  great 
number  of  valuable  works  relative  to  the  an¬ 
tiquities,  history,  laws,  manners,  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  City  of  London,  and  Borough  of 
Southwark,  had  also  been  collected.  Mr. 
Hick  moved  that  a  room  should  be  provided 
for  the  reception  of  such  antiquities  as  might 
be  found  or  procured,  connected  with  these 
places.  He  said,  that  in  the  numerous  ex¬ 
cavations  which  had  recently  been  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  City,  many  remains, 
valuable  to  the  antiquary,  and  important  to 
the  historian,  had  been  discovered,  and  dis¬ 
persed  for  want  of  care,  or  for  want  of  a 
proper  place  to  put  them  in.  Many  that 
had  recently  been  found  might  perhaps  be 
procured,  and  some  would  probably  be  pre¬ 
sented,  if  an  appropriate  place  were  provided 
for  their  reception. 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have  given 
directions  for  building  another  class  of  ships 
on  the  several  principles  of  Sir  Robert  Sep- 
pings  (the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy),  the 
School  of  Naval  Architecture,  and  Capt. 
Hayes,  R.N.  The  frigates,  of  28  guns,  are 
to  be  built  at  Portsmouth  and  Woolwich 
yards,  in  which  the  plans  of  these  scientific 
projectors  are  to  be  worked  out,  and  their 
comparative  excellence  afterwards  put  to  the 
test,  by  experimental  cruising.  It  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  with  all  the  knowledge  we  possess, 
a  very  defective,  but  highly  important  sci¬ 
ence  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  course  of  experi¬ 
ments,  that  any  improvement  in  it  can  be 
attained. — It  ought  not  to  be  said,  with 
truth,  by  any  other  power  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  that  they  build  better  ships 
than  we  do.  Their  Lordships  have  also 
ordered  two  sloops  of  war  to  be  built  at 
Chatham,  on  the  plan  of  the  Pylades  (Sir 
Robert  Seppings’)  enlarged  and  altered  ; 
two  at  Pembroke,  on  the  plan  of  the  Orestes 
(Dr.  Inman’s)  ;  and  Captain  Hayes  is  to 
build  one  at  Portsmouth,  on  his  plan,  which 
shall  excel  the  Champion  in  every  qualifi¬ 
cation. 

Mr.  Perkins  has  invented  a  steam-gun,  to 
be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  artillery  or 
musketry.  On  the  6'th  of  December,  a 
trial  was  made  of  its  effect,  at  his  manufac¬ 
tory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilogent’s- 
park.  There  were  present,  the  Duke  of 
W  ellington,  and  several  other  officers  of  the 
Ordnance  department  at  Woolwich.  The 
destructiveness  of  the  weapon  was  equal  to 
the  appalling  impression  caused  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion.  1  he  following  is  a  calculation  of 
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the  advantages  in  point  of  economy,  compa¬ 
red  with  gunpowdet :  suppose  250  balls  are 
discharged  in  a  minute  by  the  single-barrel 
steam-gun,  or  15,000  per  hour,  this  for  16 
h»urs  would  require  15,000  ounces  of  gun¬ 
powder  per  hour,  or  15,000  pounds  weight 
for  the  16  hours.  The  expense  of  gunpow¬ 
der  being  70s.  per  cwt.  or  35 i.  per  thousand, 
is  525 1.  Mr.  Perkins  says  that  he  can  throw 
that  number  of  balls  in  succession  for  the 
price  of  five  bushels  of  coal  per  hour,  or 
between  3 1.  and  4/.  only  for  16  hours. 

On  this  tremendous  machine  of  destruc¬ 
tion  a  French  paper  obseaves,  “  When  a 
destructive  invention  was  proposed  to  one 
of  our  Kings,  which  went  to  effect  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  art  of  war,  the  Monarch  purchas¬ 
ed  the  secret  to  extinguish  it.  It  is  other¬ 
wise  in  England;  and  we  see  by  thp  experi¬ 
ments  which  have  just  been  made  at  the 
house  of  Perkins,  the  engineer,  what  encou¬ 
ragement  the  Grand  Master  of  the  English 
Artillery,  and  the  Officers  of  the  British 
Army,  give  to  the  inventor  of  a  species  of 
infernal  machine,  which  has  for  its  object 
to  render  all  valour  useless,  and  to  reduce 
the  science  of  war  to  the  employment,  more 
or  less  intelligent,  of  some  moving  volcanoes, 
which  will  exterminate  entire  masses  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours. 
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King’s  Theatre. 

Jan.  7.  This  theatre  opened  for  the 
season  with  a  serious  operatic  piece,  called 
Crociato  in  Egitto.  The  debutante,  was 
Mademoiselle  Bonini,  (who  has  sung  a  good 
deal  on  the  Continent  with  Velluti,)  in  thd 
character  of  Palmide.  Madame  Cornega  also 
made  her  debut  on  this  evening,  but  with¬ 
out  exciting  much  admiration  for  her  talent. 
Velluti  was  in  excellent  tune;  but  in  some 
of  the  higher  notes  there  was  a  disagreeable 
harshness.  On  the  the  whole  the  piece  was 
well  received.  A  new  ballet  followed,  en¬ 
titled  La  Cruche  Cassde,  by  M.  D’Egvillc  ; 
but  there  was  nothing  in  it  of  the  least 
attraction. 

Drury  Lane. 

Jan.  13  A  farce,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Brayley,  called  Wool  Gathering,  was  intro¬ 
duced  ;  but  it  was  so  stupid  and  inconsist¬ 
ent,  that  had  not  Mr.  Liston  played  the 
hero  of  the  piece,  Mr.  Wander,  the  audi-~ 
ence  would  never  have  patiently  sat  to  the 
close.  It  appeared  to  be  a  senseless  imita¬ 
tion  of  The  Absent  Man ,  played  a  few  years 
ago  ;  and  made  up  of  stale  jokes — such  as 
putting  the  watch  instead  of  the  egg  into  the 
boiling  water,  &c.  &c. 


PROMOTIONS  AND  PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Charles  Bankhead,  Esq.  to  be  Secretary 
to  his  Majesty’s  Legation  to  the  United 
States. — Thomas  'Pupper,  Esq.  to  be  his 
Majesty’s  Consul  in  the  Duchy  of  Courland, 
to  reside  at  Riga;  Anthony  Lancaster  Mo- 
lineaux.  Esq.  to  the  same  office  at  Georgia, 
to  reside  at  Savannah ;  and  George  Salkeld, 
Esq.  to  a  similar  office  at  New  Orleans. 

War  Office,  Jan.  10.  15th  Reg.  Drag. 
Captain  O’Donnell  to  be  Major.  —  18th 
Reg.  of  Foot,  Capt.  Doran  to  be  Major. — 
Brevet  Capt.  Michell,  Professor  of  Fortifica¬ 
tion  at  the  Royal  Mil.  Acad,  at  Woolwich, 
to  be  Major. — Uuattached:  To  be  Lieut.- 
(  ols.  of  Inf.  Major  Carmichael,  18  foot. — 
Major  Philips,  15th  Light  Dragoons. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bull,  to  the  Archd.  of  Cornwall. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Dixon,  Prebend,  of  York  Cath. 

Rev.- - Arnold,  Wakerly  V.  co.  North. 

Rev.  H.  Atlay,  Timwell  R.  Rutland. 

Rev.  H.  Butterfield,  Brockdish  R.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  P.  Candler,  Letheringsett  R.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  W.  Carter,  Quarrington  N.  co.  Line. 
Rev.  C.  Child,  Orton  Longueville  and  Bot¬ 
tle  Bridge  R.  co.  Hants. 

Rev.  Dr.  Coppard,  Fam borough  R.  Hants. 
Rev.  W.  Dalby,  Warminster  V.  Wilts. 


Rev.  A.  Duncan,  Church  and  parish  of 
Coylton  in  the  Presb.  and  co.  of  Ayr. 

Rev.  J.  Horner,  South  Preston  R.  co.  Line. 
Rev.  R.  Michell,  Fryeming  R.  and  East- 
wood  V.  Essex. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Musgrave,  Compton-Bassett  R. 
Wilts. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Ridley,  Larling  and  West-Hard- 
ing  R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Rodber,  St.  Mary  at  Hill  R. 
London. 

Rev.  G.  Taunton,  Stratford  St.  Anthony  R. 
Wilts. 

Rev.  W.  Thresher,  Tichfield  V.  Hants. 

Rev.  E.  J.  W.  Valpy,  Stanford  Dingley  R. 
Berks. 


Dispensations. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Rawbone,  to  hold  Coughton  V. 
co.  Warwick,  with  Buckland  V.  Berks. 

Civil  Preferment. 

Rev.  J.  Bailey,  Head  Master  of  Perse  Free 
Grammar-school,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  J.  Ellerton,  Head  Master  of  Stafford 
Free  Grammar-school. 

J.  FI.  Markland,  esq.  of  the  Temple  to  be 
Treasurer  and  Secretary  to  the  Stewards 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy — 
vice  Charles  Bicknell,  esq.  who  has  re¬ 
signed. 
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June  98.  At  Kioson,  Dorset,  Mrs.  J. 
VV.  Lukin,  a  dau. 

Lately.  At  Fifehcad  Parsonage,  near 
Shaftesbury,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Fd.  Peacock, 
u  <lau. — Mrs.  Monk,  lady  of  the  Very  Rev. 
the  Dean  of  Peterborough,  a  dau. — At  Nor¬ 
folk  House,  the  Countess  of  Surrey,  a  son. 
— The  wife  of  Rev.  Mr.  Worthington,  a 
daughter. 

Dec.  10.  The  wife  of  C.  R.  Pole,  Esq. 
of  Nottingham-place,  a  dau.  — 17.  At  East 
Sheen,  Surrey,  the  Hon. Mrs.  Penrhyn  (dau. 
of  Lord  Stanley)  a  dau. — 24.  nt  Longcroft. 
Hall,  Staffordshire,  the  wife  of  the  late  VV. 
W.  Fell,  Esq.  barrister-at-law,  a  son. — 20. 
The  wife  of  J.  H.  Markland,  Esq.  of  Gower- 
street,  a  dau. — At  Wheatley,  co.  York,  the 
lady  of  Sir  W.  B.  Cooke,  Bart,  a  dau. — 30. 


The  wife  of  James  Jones,  Esq.  of  Camber¬ 
well,  a  son. — 31.  The  wife  of  Lacy  Rum- 
sev,  Esq.  of  Sloanc-street,  a  son. 

Jan.  2.  AtDuffield,  near  Derby,  the  lady 
of  Sir  Charles  Colville,  a  dau. — 5.  Viscoun¬ 
tess  Chetwynd,  a  dau. — 7 •  At  her  house  in 
Albeinarle-street,  Lady  Frances  Levison 
Gower,  a  son. — 8.  At  Beverley,  the  wife  of 
the  hon.  Alex.  Macdonald,  son  of  Lord  Mac¬ 
donald,  a  son.  — 10.  At  the  Vicarage,  Brad¬ 
ford,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Heap,  a 
son. — 11.  At  Teddington,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  John  Harcourt  Skrine,  a  dau. — 11.  At 
South  Audley-street,  Lady  Frances  Bankes, 
a  son. — 13.  The  lady  of  Robert  Sayer,  Esq. 
of  Sibton  Park,  a  son  and  heir. — 18.  At  the 
Vicarage,  Southwell,  Nottinghamshire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Fowler,  and  dau.  of 
Mr.  Bish,  of  London,  a  daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Lately.  At  St.  Keverne,  Philip  Melville, 
Esq.  of  Walthamstow,  to  Eliza,  dau.  of 
Lieut. -Cob  Sandys,  of  Lanarth,  Cornwall. 
— At  Bishop’s  Court,  Isle  of  Man,  VV. 
Lecce,  Esq.  to  Margaret,  dan.  of  the  late 

Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Liverpool. - At 

Guildford,  Surrey,  John  Burder,  Esq.  of 
Parliament-street,  Westminster,  to  Miss 
Taylor,  of  Guildford. 

Dec.  17.  In  London,  Baron  de  Kolli,  to 
Miss  Marion  Hammcrsley,  formerly  of  the 
Liverpool  1  heatre. - 20.  At  Chester,  Ro¬ 

ger  Bamston,  Esq.  only  son  of  Col.  Bam- 
ston,  to  Selina,  dau.  of  Dr.  Win.  Thackeray. 

- 27*  At  Bedford,  the  Rev.  Peter  La 

Trobe,  to  Mary  Louisa,  dau.  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 

F.  W.  Foster. - At  Woodstone,  Hunts. 

the  Rev.  T.  Garbett,  master  of  Peterborough 
school,  to  Sarah,  dau.  of  the  Rev  John 

Bringhurst,  rector  of  Woodstone. - 28. 

At  Walthamstow,  Rev.  Robert  Ward,  of 
Thetford,  to  Arm,  dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Jos. 

Uraphelby,  merchant,  of  London. - 2.9. 

At  Benenden,  Rev.  W.  Marriott  Smith  Mar¬ 
riott,  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  son  of 
Sir  John  WJdbore  Smith,  of  Dorsetshire, 
rector  of  Horsemonden,  Kent,  to  Julia  Eliz. 
dau.  of  Tho.  L.  Hodges,  Esq.  of  Hcmsted. 

- Rev.  Rich.  Harvey,  to  Louisa,  dau.  of 

John  Ryeroft  Best,  Esq.  of  Barbadoes. 

Jan.  3.  At  Doddington,  co.  GIouc.  the 
Hou.  Arthur  Thellusson,  brother  of  Lord 
Reudlesham,  to  Caroline  Anna  Maria,  dau. 

of  Sir  C.  Bethell  Codrington. - 3.  At 

Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  Capt.  Cha.  Pear- 
sou,  R.  N.  of  St.  J^ines’s-place,  London,  to 
Maria,  dau.  of  the  late  John  Sayers,  Esq. 

- 4.  At  St.  James's  Church,  Col.  Sir 

Robert  Arbuthimt,  K.  C.  B.  Coldstream 
Guards,  to  Harriet,  dau.  and  co-heiress  of 
the  lute  Tho.  Smith,  Esq.  of  C  astleton  Hall, 

Rochdale,  Luncash. - <»’.  At  St.  George’s, 

Hanover- square,  \\  m.  Henry,  son  of  the 


late  John  Scandret  Harford,  Esq.  of  Blaize 
Castle,  Cflo  ucestershire,  to  Emily,  dau.  of 

John  King,  esq.  of  Grosvenor-pluce. - 7- 

At  Swansea,  the  Rev.  Edward  Thomas,  of 
Briton  Ferry,  vicar  of  Baglan  aud  Abravon, 
to  Eliza,  dau.  of  the  late  Lewis  Thomas, 

Esq.  of  Baglan,  Glamorganshire. - 9.  At 

Christ  Church,  Wuodhouse,  co.  York,  the 
Rev.  VV.  C.  Madden,  Incumbent  of  Christ 
Church,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  the  lata  John 

Whitacre,  Esq.  of  Woodhouse. - 10.  At 

Clapham  Church,  Major  Geo.  Arnold,  2d 
Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  son  of  the  late  Gen. 
Arnold,  to  Ann  Martinz,  dau.  of  the  late 
Henry  Brown,  Esq.  of  the  Madras  civil  ser¬ 
vice. - 10.  At  St.  Andrew’s  Holboru, 

Geo.  Fraser,  Esq.  Lieut.  R.  N.  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Gen.  J.  H.  Fraser,  of  Ash¬ 
ling  House  near  Chichester,  to  Emmeline, 
dau.  of  Mr.  Bedford,  of  Bedford-row,  Lon¬ 
don. - 10.  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  lhellusson, 

of  Aldeuham,  Herts,  (brother  of  Lord 
Rendlesham,)  to  Lucy,  dau.  of  Edward 
R.  Pratt,  Esq.  of  liyston  House,  Nor¬ 
folk. - 11.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanstone- 

square,  Count  Edward  de  Melfort,  of  Paris, 
to  Mary  Sabina,  dau.  of  the  late  Th 08,  Nas¬ 
myth,  of  Jamaica. - 12.  Charles  Hague 

Moulsey,  Esq.  to  Margaret,  dau.  of  Rob. 

Taylor,  Esq.  of  Toliner  Hattield. - 14. 

At  Upwood,  Huntingdon,  Joseph  liockley, 
Esq.  of  Guildford,  Surrey,  to  Jane,  dau.  of 

J.  Pooley,  Esq.  of  Upwood- place. - 17. 

Peter  Heywood,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
to  Sara  Harictte,  dau.  of 'Hies.  L.  Longue- 

ville,  E»q.  of  Oswestry. - At  Preston,  W. 

St.  Clare,  Esq.  M.  D  to  Sarah,  dau.  of  S. 

Horrocks,  Esq.  M.  P. - 23,  at  Bedale, 

co.  York,  Rev.  Thos.  Rich.  Ryder,  Vicar 
Ecclcsfield,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  H  P.  Pul- 
lelne,  Esq.  of  Crakehall. — 24.  Ai  Pctworsth, 
Sussex,  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Willis,  only  son  of 
Adm.  Willis,  toFrances,  da, of  W.  Hale,  Esq. 
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OBITUARY. 


Emperor  of  Russia. 

Nov .  19.  At  Taganrok,  aged  48,  bis 
Imperial  Majesty,  Alexander,  Autocrat 
of  all  the  Russias.  The  Emperor  and 
Empress  had  visited  that  spot  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  salubrity  of  its  climate, 
and  to  benefit  the  health  of  the  Em¬ 
press,  who  bad  derived  much  advantage 
from  her  residence  there  during  the  au¬ 
tumn.  On  the  23d  of  October,  the  Em¬ 
peror  set  off  on  an  excursion  to  Rostow, 
Nakitschevau,  and  Novo  Tcherkask, 
and  continued  his  journey  to  the  Cri¬ 
mea,  whence  he  returned  to  Taganrok, 
about  the  10th  or  12th  of  November, 
and  it  was  thought  he  would  review  the 
corps  forming  the  Russian  army  of  the 
South  ;  but  the  Monarch’s  intention 
was  arrested  by  the  illness  which  termi¬ 
nated  in  death. 

The  following  letters  respecting  his 
last  illness  and  death  were  written  by 
the  Empress  of  Russia  to  the  Empress 
Mother.  In  them  the  eloquence  of  truth 
is  beautiful  and  striking  : 

“  Taganrok,  Nov.  18,  (n.  s.)  1825. 

“Dear  Mother, — I  was  not  in  a  state 
to  write  to  you  by  the  Courier  of  yester¬ 
day.  To-day,  a  thousand  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
there  is  decidedly  a  very  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  health  of  the  Emperor — of 
that  angel  of  benevolence  in  the  midst 
of  his  sufferings.  For  whom  should  God 
manifest  his  infinite  mercy  if  not  for 
him  ?  Oh  !  my  God,  what  moments  of 
affliction  have  I  passed;  and  you,  dear 
Mother, — I  can  picture  to  myself  your 
uneasiness.  You  receive  the  bulletins. 
You  have,  therefore,  seen  to  what  a 
state  we  were  yesterday  reduced — and 
still  more  last  night;  but  Wylie  (an 
English  physician)  to-day,  says  himself, 
that  the  state  of  our  dear  patient  is  sa¬ 
tisfactory.  He  is  exceedingly  weak. 
Dear  Mother — I  confess  to  you  that  l 
am  not  myself,  and  that  I  can  say  no 
more.  Pray  with  us — with  fifty  millions 
of  men,  that  God  may  deign  to  complete 
the  cure  of  our  beloved  patient. 

Elizabeth.” 

“  November  19. — Our  angel  is  gone  to 
Heaven,  and  1 — I  linger  still  on  earth. 
Who  could  have  thought  that  I,  in  my 
weak  state  of  health,  could  ever  have 
survived  him  ?  Do  not  you  abandon  me, 
mother,  for  I  am  absolutely  alone  in 
this  world  of  care.  Our  dear  deceased 

Gent.  Mag.  January,  1826. 


has  resumed  his  air  of  benevolence  :  his 
smile  proves  to  me  that  he  is  happy, 
and  that  he  gazes  on  brighter  objects 
than  exist  here  below.  My  only  conso¬ 
lation  under  this  irreparable  loss  is,  that 
I  shall  not  survive  him  ;  I  hope  to  be 
soon  re-united  to  him.  Elizabeth.’* 

His  Imperial  Majesty  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Paul  I.  by  his  second  wife,  So¬ 
phia  -  Dorothea  -  Augusta  -  Maria-Foedo- 
rowna  of  Wurtemberg  Stutgard.  He 
was  born  December  22,  1777*  and  the 
care  of  his  education  was  committed  to 
M.  de  la  Harpe,  a  Swiss  Colonel,  who 
neglected  nothing  to  fit  his  pupil  for 
the  high  station  he  was  destined  to  fill. 

As  soon  as  Alexander  could  walk,  an 
Englishman,  Mr.  Parland,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  his  diadka ,  a  term  which  may  be 
translated  run-after,  but  which  has  by 
some  been  interpreted  by  the  expression 
man-nurse.  This  gentleman  is  now  liv¬ 
ing  at  Petersburgh,  after  having  expe¬ 
rienced  the  Imperial  bounty  in  many 
ways;  and  is  placed,  not  only  in  com¬ 
fortable,  but  affluent  circumstances.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  Alexander  was  a  very 
imposing  youth,  and  had  become  a  uni¬ 
versal  favourite  among  all  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety.  He  was  early  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  Count  Soltikoff,  an  en¬ 
lightened  man,  who  was  well  fitted  for 
the  duties  of  that  high  and  important 
station ;  and  the  future  Sovereign,  no 
doubt,  benefited  much  by  his  sage  coun¬ 
sels  and  his  exemplary  conduct.  That 
the  Emperor  was  highly  pleased  with  his 
guardian,  was  proved  by  the  veneration 
in  which  he  held  the  Count  during  life, 
and  by  his  condescension  in  following 
his  corpse  to  the  grave  in  the  year  1816, 
on  foot,  and  bare-headed,  along  with 
the  other  chief  mourners. 

These  facts,  as  well  as  many  others, 
which  need  not  be  mentioned,  show 
that  gratitude  was  no  stranger  to  the 
breast  of  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias. 
Under  able  tutors,  appointed  with  the 
consent  of  Count  Soltikoff,  the  then 
Grand  Duke  was  taught  Russian, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  also  a  little  English  ;  besides  the 
principles  of  the  Greek  religion,  geogra¬ 
phy,  history,  political  economy,  military 
tactics,  the  duties  of  a  sovereign,  and 
some  of  the  sciences.  He  was  reared  at 
the  Russian  Court,  under  great  care  of, 
and  subordinate  to,  his  talented  grand¬ 
mother,  Catherine  II.;  under  much  filial 
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respect  for  his  tender  and  careful  mo¬ 
ther;  and  in  absolute  dread  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  the  late  Emperor  Paul. 

In  the  days  of  youthful  and  impetu¬ 
ous  passion,  in  the  midst  of  a  voluptu¬ 
ous  Court,  surrounded  by  almost  all  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  Russia,  unawed 
by  examples  of  chastity  and  private  vir¬ 
tue  in  the  highest  individuals  of  the 
realm,  seduced  by  the  temptations  and 
facilities  of  gratification,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  the  young  and  blooming 
Alexander  should  have  had  numerous 
love  intrigues  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  seem  sur¬ 
prising,  that  the  young  Prince,  placed 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  evil  example, 
so  much  depravity,  and  so  great  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  moral  principle,  should  have 
wandered  so  little  as  he  did  from  the 
path  of  virtue. 

The  above  circumstances  being  taken 
into  view,  it  might  naturally  enough  he 
supposed  that  an  early  marriage  was  re¬ 
commended;  and  accordingly  he  was 
married  when  16  years  of  age,  October 
9th,  1793,  to  the  Princess  Louisa  of  Ba¬ 
den  Durlach,  two  years  younger  than 
himself,  and  still  the  reigning  Empress. 
The  Princess,  on  becoming  of  the  Greek 
religion,  assumed  the  name  of  Elizabeth 
Alexiena.  The  marriage  was  a  political 
scheme  of  Catherine  II.  and  though  the 
young  bride  was  handsome,  beautiful, 
tind  interesting,  there  was  a  coolness  in 
her  manner  that  ill  accorded  with  the 
warmth  of  Alexander’s  passion,  and 
which  rendered  her  not  exactly  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  choice.  By  her  Majesty  the 
Autocrat  had  two  children,  both  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.  Since  their 
death,  to  the  regret  of  the  Imperial 
couple,  and  of  the  Russian  nation,  “  God 
has  given"  no  additional  offspring. 

In  the  palace  of  St.  Michael,  an  im¬ 
mense  quadrangular  pile,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  summer  gardens,  moated  round 
and  fortified  with  bastions  of  granite, 
the  Emperor  Paul  with  his  family  took 
up  his  residence.  His  Majesty  seems  to 
have  had  some  presentiment  of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  fate,  as  he  ordered  a  secret 
staircase  to  be  constructed,  which  led 
from  his  own  chamber  to  the  terrace, 
hut,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  he  was  una¬ 
ble  to  take  advantage  of  this  exit.  Late 
on  the  evening  of  the  11th,  or  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th  of  March,  1801, 
Paul  was  assailed  by  a  band  of  conspi¬ 
rators  ;  and,  after  unavailing  threats, 
succeeded  by  entreaties  and  promises, 
and  a  noble  resistance,  his  Majesty  was 
strangled  by  means  of  a  sash,  one  end  of 
which  was  held  by  Zubof,  while  a  young 
Hanoverian  drew  the  other,  till  their 
victim  expired.  As  if  they  had  been  at¬ 
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tending  a  banquet,  the  assassins  retired 
from  the  p'ace  without  the  least  molest¬ 
ation,  and  returned  to  their  respective 
homes.  Medical  aid  was  called,  in  the 
hope  of  restoring  suspended  animation, 
but  Paul  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  his  body  was 
embalmed  by  Sir  James  Wylie,  one  of 
the  lucky  individuals  whose  fortune  was 
made  by  his  Imperial  master’s  whims. 

Whether  Alexander  was  aware  of  the 
intended  murder  of  his  father,  or  whe¬ 
ther  he  knew  of  the  time  fixed  for  its 
perpetration,  admits  of  discussion  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning  of  the  12th  of  March,  his 
friends  and  his  counsellors  rallied  round 
him  ;  that  the  death  of  Paul,  and  the 
accession  of  Alexander,  were  announced 
to  the  capital  at  seven  o’clock,  and  that 
by  eight  the  principal  nobility  had  paid 
their  homage  to  the  Grand  Duke,  un¬ 
der  his  new  character,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Winter  Palace.  The  great  officers 
of  State  being  assembled  there,  Alexan¬ 
der  was  declared  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias. 

As  soon  as  Alexander  had  ascended 
the  Imperial  Throne,  like  the  wily  Ca¬ 
therine,  his  first  care  was  to  gain  the 
fidelity  of  the  soldiers.  Almost  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  mounted  on  a  charger,  he 
presented  himself  to  the  best  part  of  the 
troops  stationed  at  Petersburg,  who  were 
already  assembled  in  the  Grand  Place  iu 
front  of  the  Winter  Palace.  His  Majesty 
naturally  bestowed  the  highest  enco¬ 
miums  upon  them,  and  in  his  turn  was 
delighted  with  their  noisy  testimonials 
of  satisfaction,  and  their  ouras. — Such 
conduct  might  appear  strange  to  those 
who  were  aware  of  the  fact,  that  Paul, 
notwithstanding  all  his  severity  and  ca¬ 
price,  was  beloved  by  the  army,  and  that 
the  soldiers  called  that  mad  Monarch 
their  oteto,  or  father.  But  the  indivi¬ 
duals  who  formed  the  confederacy  for 
the  murder  of  Paul,  had  also  taken  mea¬ 
sures  to  gain  over  the  Guards,  and  other 
regiments  stationed  in  the  residence,  to 
the  cause  of  Alexander,  by  a  report  of 
their  own  fabrication,  of  the  disease  and 
death  of  their  late  ruler  and  commander. 

While  august  and  solemn  affairs  oc¬ 
cupied  the  new  Emperor,  bis  imperial 
Mother  was  suffering  the  utmost  an¬ 
guish,  and  had  oftener  than  once  as¬ 
sumed  the  appearance  of  death,  in  long 
continued  faintings.  Notwithstanding 
Paul’s  open  infidelity,  the  Empress  bad 
steadily  maintained  her  affection  and  her 
endearing  deportment  towards  her  im¬ 
perial  consort.  That  she  was  sincere, 
has  been  proved  by  the  fact,  that  up  to 
this  hour  she  holds  sacred  the  memory 
of  her  spouse,  recollect*  him  with  the 
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tenderest  love,  and  detests  even  the 
name  of  his  assassins.  Even  24  years 
after  the  perpetration  of  the  murder, 
Count  Panin  was  always  obliged  to  leave 
Moscow  on  the  arrival  of  the  Dowager 
Empress  in  that  capital. 

It  seems  almost  an  anomaly  in  his¬ 
tory,  that  the  murderers  of  Peter  III. 
became  the  avowed  favourites,  or  the 
protegees,  of  Catherine  II.;  and  it  is 
scarcely  less  remarkable,  that  the  mercy, 
of  Alexander  was  extended  to  the  assas¬ 
sins  of  his  father.  Zubof,  the  chief 
conspirator,  and  the  most  active  of  the 
murderers’  band,  was  ordered  not  to 
approach  the  Imperial  residence;  and 
Count  Panin,  the  former  Governor  of 
that  city,  was  transferred  to  Riga.  The 
other  conspirators  were  treated  as  if  no 
blame  attached  to  their  characters.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  why  Alexander 
withheld  that  vengeance  which  justice 
seemed  to  demand,  from  the  heads  of 
his  father’s  assassins.  It  has  been  at¬ 
tributed  by  one  of  his  panegyrists,  to  a 
forlorn  and  melancholy  conviction,  that 
the  murderers  had  been  prompted  to 
commit  the  bloody  deed  solely  by  a  re¬ 
gard  to  the  salvation  of  the  empire. 
Such  a  conviction  might  have  induced 
the  young  Monarch  to  diminish  the 
weight  of  that  punishment  which  piety 
and  justice  called  on  him  to  inflict,  but 
can  scarcely  account  for  his  total  for¬ 
bearance. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
Alexander  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  having  previously  been  the 
favourite  of  his  father’s  subjects.  His 
mild  deportment,  his  suavity  of  man¬ 
ners,  his  amiable  disposition,  and  his 
goodness  of  heart,  had  gained  him  the 
love  and  the  respect  of  all  classes  of  the 
population  of  the  empire.  The  Tele- 
machus  of  the  North  was  not  then  ine¬ 
briated  with  power,  but,  instructed  in 
his  duties  by  a  Mentor  endowed  with  in¬ 
telligence  and  virtue,  exercised  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  despotic  Sovereign  to  esta¬ 
blish  philanthropy  as  the  basis  of  his 
throne.  His  first  measures,  proclama 
tions,  and  imperial  orders,  tended  to 
confirm  the  good  opinion  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people.  He  sincerely  pro¬ 
mised  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Cathe¬ 
rine  II.;  and  his  first  acts  of  kindness 
were  experienced  by  the  Petersburgers, 
whose  lives  had  become  quite  miserable 
under  the  whimsical  reign  of  Paul. 
Alexander  gave  orders  that  every  one 
should  be  allowed  to  dress  according  to 
his  own  tuste.  He  exonerated  the  inha¬ 
bitants  from  the  trouble  and  degrada¬ 
tion  of  alighting  from  their  carriages  at 
the  approach  of  the  Imperial  Family, 
and  doing  homage  as  they  passed,  which 


Paul  had  exacted,  even  in  the  coldest 
and  most  disagreeable  weather.  He  dis¬ 
missed  the  court  advocate,  who  had  be¬ 
come  an  object  of  universal  detestation; 
and  besides,  he  made  numerous  changes 
and  regulations,  all  tending  to  the  com¬ 
fort,  pleasure,  and  advantage  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  metropolis.  The  good¬ 
ness  of  his  heart,  the  activity  o*f  his 
mind,  the  excellence  of  his  principles, 
and  his  anxious  wish  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  subjects  and  his  country, 
all  enabled  him  at  once  to  perceive  the 
necessity  of  great  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments  throughout  the  empire. 

He  was  proclaimed  Emperor  March 
24,  1801 ;  and  his  coronation  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Capital  the  27th  of  the  following 
September,  was  signalized  by  the  release 
of  the  State  prisoners;  the  recall  of  se¬ 
veral  exiles  from  Siberia  ;  the  pardon  of 
criminals  ;  promotions  in  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  civil  service,  and  among 
the  clerical  new  and  advantageous  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  city  of  Moscow  ;  and  the 
better  definition  and  confirmation  of  the 
titles  of  some  of  the  noble  families  of 
that  capital. 

His  first  care  was  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war  which  then  raged  between  Russia 
and  England  ;  and  he  for  some  length 
of  time  preserved  peace  both  with  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  and  vainly  endeavoured 
to  act  as  mediator  between  them,  after 
the  termination  of  the  short  peace  of 
Amiens.  In  1804,  however,  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  Duke  D’Enghien  by  Buona¬ 
parte  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  who,  after  presenting  an  energetic 
remonstrance  by  his  Ambassador,  against 
“  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  as  ar¬ 
bitrary  as  it  was  public,”  withdrew  his 
Minister  from  Paris,  and  in  1805,  signed 
a  Treaty  of  Alliance,  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive,  with  England,  Austria,  and  Swe¬ 
den  :  acting  on  which  Alexander  has¬ 
tened  to  lead  his  troops  into  Austria, 
where,  however,  he  arrived  only  in  time 
to  s6e  the  capital  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  French.  He  then  retreated,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  remnant  of  the  Austrian 
army,  to  Berlin,  where  he  resolved  to 
await  the  French  army;  but  on  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Austrians,  at  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  he  returned  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  on  the  frontiers  ol  Germany.  In 
1806,  being  called  upon  by  the  Court  of 
Berlin,  he  again  took  up  arms,  but  was 
again  only  in  time  to  witnessthe  triumph 
of  Buonaparte.  In  the  spring  of  1807, 
Alexander  joined  bis  army,  which  had 
retreated  beyond  the  Vistula,  and  with¬ 
stood  the  French  with  great  bravery  ^ 
bat  having  been  defeated  iji  the  battle 
of  Friedland,  he  retreated  beyond  the 
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Niemen,  where  he  agreed  to  the  preli¬ 
minaries  of  the  peace  signed  at  Tilsit, 
July  8,  1807-  In  consequence,  as  is  be¬ 
lieved,  of  a  secret  article  in  that  treaty, 
he  declared  war  against  England,  and 
soon  afterwards  against  Sweden,  which 
latter  war  lasted  two  years,  and  ended 
in  Sweden’s  ceding  Finland  to  Russia. 
During  the  hostilities  which  still  sub¬ 
sisted  between  France  and  England,  he 
continued  to  side  with  the  former  Power, 
and  dismissed  from  his  dominions  all 
the  German  Ministers  and  Agents.  But 
the  time  was  arrived  when  he  was  to  see 
how  ill-judged  his  friendship  had  been  ; 
and  he  was  forced  to  defend  himself  in 
his  own  dominions,  with  no  other  Ally 
than  England,  against  Buonaparte,  who 
led  560,000  choice  troops  against  him, 
joined  with  those  Kings  who  had  for¬ 
merly  been  his  Allies,  and  whom  he  had 
formerly  assisted.  The  Russians,  how¬ 
ever,  on  their  evacuation  of  Moscow,  by 
burning  that  city,  destroyed  the  only 
means  of  subsistence  the  French  could 
expect  during  the  winter  ;  and  thence 
followed  the  terrible  destruction  of  that 
vast  army.  The  Emperor  Alexander  now 
seemed  animated  with  a  spirit  of  ven¬ 
geance  against  the  invader  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  dominions.  He  pursued  him  with 
unrelenting  vigour;  he  even  published 
a  description  of  his  person  as  if  he  had 
been  a  common  felon.  However,  Buo¬ 
naparte  escaped  in  a  single  sledge,  leav¬ 
ing  his  gallant  army  to  perish  in  the 
snows ;  and  so  infatuated  were  the 
French,  that  they  actually  suffered  him 
to  levy  new  armies,  and  lead  them  into 
Germany  in  1813.  By  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  scene  had  wholly  changed. 
On  March  13,  Alexander  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  proclaimed  the  dissolution  of 
the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  and  de¬ 
clared  their  intention  of  assisting  the 
Austrians.  After  having  been  worsted 
at  the  battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen, 
they  agreed  to  an  armistice  ;  during 
which  the  Russians  were  joined  by  Gen. 
Moreau,  who,  however,  soon  fell  by  a 
random  shot  before  Dresden.  After  va¬ 
rious  success  the  great  Battle  of  Leipsic 
was  fought  October  16th,  17th,  and  18th, 
which  completed  the  deliverance  of  Ger¬ 
many.  A  short  time  before  this  battle 
a  General,  who  commanded  a  corps  of 
artillery  stationed  at  the  Imperial  head¬ 
quarters,  had  incurred,  on  some  trifling 
occasion,  the  serious  displeasure  of  the 
Emperor.  His  Majesty  very  unceremo¬ 
niously  sent  one  of  his  Aides-de-camp 
with  an  order,  that  this  officer  should 
give  up  his  command,  repair,  within 
twenty-four  hours,  to  a  village  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  tw  enty  or  thirty  miles,  and  take 
charge  of  a  regiment  stationed  there. 


[Jan.- 

Surprise,  indignation,  and  fury,  were 
successively  evinced  by  the  General,  but 
still  he  obeyed  the  mandate.  He  left 
head-quarters  without  a  moment's  loss 
of  time — arrived  at  his  new  designation 
--examined  it — reviewed  the  regiment 
— and  immediately  drove  back  to  his 
former  station.  At  a  review  of  some 
troops  the  following  morning,  the  Em¬ 
peror  soon  perceived  him  at  the  head  of 
his  corps.  Astonishment  and  rage  were 
depicted  in  the  Monarch’s  physiognomy, 
and  he  dispatched  an  Aid-de-camp  to 
know  what  the  General  was  doing  there, 
and  why  he  had  left  his  new  station,  anti 
dared  to  disobey  his  Sovereign’s  orders? 
— The  General,  who  is  a  man  of  talents, 
of  general  information,  and  of  uncon¬ 
querable  and  sometimes  ferocious  spirit, 
with  energy  replied  to  the  Aid-de-camp, 
“  Go  back,  and  tell  his  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jesty,  that  the  present  time  is  highly  im¬ 
portant,  and  that  I  feel  anxious  for  the 
fate  of  Russia  ;  tell  him  that  henceforth 
I  serve  not  Alexander,  but  my  country  ; 
and  that  I  am  here,  where  I  ought  to  be, 
at  the  head  of  my  troops,  ready  to  sacri¬ 
fice  my  life  in  her  cause.’’  Such  an  un¬ 
contemplated  and  heroic  answer,  instead 
of  rousing  the  furious  passions  of  the 
mind,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
were  despotism  really  absolute,  had  a  very 
opposite  effect.  The  Emperor  seemed  pal¬ 
sied,  replied  not  a  word,  and  was  glad  to 
hush  the  affair  to  sleep,  lest  the  General’s 
example  should  be  too  generally  known, 
and  become  a  precedent  for  the  future 
for  the  officers  of  the  Autocrat  army. 
Before  the  battle  of  Mont  Martre,  the 
General,  who  continued  in  his  former 
command,  had  a  station  assigned  him  in 
the  midst  of  danger,  on  purpose,  it  was 
supposed  by  some,  that  his  head  might 
be  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball,  and 
thus  rid  the  Emperor  of  a  liberal-minded 
and  refractory  officer.  This  gentleman, 
who  fears  no  danger,  rejoiced  on  the  oc¬ 
casion,  fought  and  conquered.  It  re¬ 
dounds  to  the  credit  of  Alexander,  that 
he  called  for  the  General  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  Cor¬ 
don  of  St.  George.  Since  that  period  he 
has  been  employed  on  an  important  mis¬ 
sion,  and  at  this  moment  holds  one  of 
the  highest  and  most  responsible  offices 
of  the  State. 

In  the  beginning  of  1814  the  Allied 
Monarchs  crossed  the  Rhine.  On  the 
30th  of  March  the  Allied  Army  besieged 
Paris,  and  forced  it  to  capitulate ;  and 
on  the  31st  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  entered  it  amid  the 
cries  of  Vive  le  Rm  /  Vxvenl  les  Bour¬ 
bons  l  and  Buonaparte  soon  signed  his 
first  abdication.  On  the  landing  of 
Louis  XVIII.  Alexander  hastened  to 
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meet  him,  and  conducted  him  to  Paris, 
which  he  entered  May  4.  A  Treaty  of 
Peace  was  .signed  at  Paris,  May  30, 
1814,  and  Alexander  left  France  June  1, 
for  London,  where  he  was  magnificently 
entertained  ny  the  Prince  Regent  at 
Guildhall.  He  returned  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  July  25.  On  September  25,  he  en¬ 
tered  Vienna,  where  he  remained  until 
the  end  of  October.  The  ratification  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Congress  had  been  sign¬ 
ed  February  9,  1815.  When  the  escape 
of  Buonaparte  from  Elba  changed  the 
apparent  security  of  Europe  into  confu¬ 
sion  j  great  preparations  had  been  made 
by  the  Russians,  when  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  put  a  stop  to  their 
motions.  Alexander  himself  set  out  for 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  three  days  after 
the  entry  of  Louis  XVIII.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Brussels  to  view  the 
field  of  Waterloo;  and  after  a  short 
stay,  returned  to  St»  Petersburg,  which 
he  entered  amid  universal  acclamations. 
From  that  time  till  his  death,  his  policy 
was  purely  pacific:  he  attended  several 
Congresses,  and  was  almost  incessantly 
moving  from  one  part  of  the  Continent 
to  the  other  ;  but  though  his  force  was 
large,  and  there  were  not  wanting,  at 
different  times,  pretexts  which  a  warlike 
Prince  might  have  seized  for  hostilities, 
particularly  against  Turkey,  yet  he  has 
terminated  his  mortal  career  without 
any  deviation  from  the  peaceful  princi¬ 
ples  agreed  upon  by  all  the  great  Powers 
in  the  last  great  triumph  of  1815. 

The  personal  character  of  the  late 
Emperor  was  chiefly  distinguished  by 
great  affability  and  condescension,  which 
was  carried  to  such  a  degree,  as  would 
have  been  wholly  incompatible  with  his 
situation,  if  the  Government  were  of  any 
other  form  than  that  of  an  absolute  mo¬ 
narchy.  Considering  the  disadvantages 
of  his  early  life,  he  must  be  regarded  as 
one  who  had,  as  far  as  possible,  over¬ 
come  by  natural  goodness  of  temper, 
those  evil  habits  which  circumstances 
seemed  to  form  for  him  ;  and  whatever 
blame  may  be  attached  to  his  caprice, 
his  artfulness,  his  inflexibility,  his  va¬ 
nity,  or  his  gallantry,  he  nevertheless 
had  great  merit ;  and,  indeed,  his  very 
faults  may  be  said  to  have  been  well 
suited  to  the  part  he  was  destined  to 
sustain,  and  to  the  nation  whom  he  go¬ 
verned.  An  enemy  to  the  costly  vani¬ 
ties  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  he  re¬ 
gulated  the  expenses  of  his  palaces  with 
economy,  and  applied  his  treasures  to 
the  foundation  of  useful  establishments, 
the  promotion  of  useful  public  works, 
the  equipment  of  his  arsenals,  and  the 
augmentation  of  his  army.  Temperate, 
active,  and  indefatigable,  he  transacted 


the  business  of  Government  through  di¬ 
rect  correspondence  or  personal  super¬ 
intendence  ;  and,  familiar  with  the  sta¬ 
tistics,  topography,  and  interests  of  the 
various  people  inhabiting  his  extensive 
empire,  he  cherished  the  general  pros¬ 
perity  by  a  polity  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  each  and  all.  The  solicitude  which 
he  manifested  for  the  good  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  his  humanity,  deserve  the 
highest  encomiums. 

JDuring  the  campaign,  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  Alexander  was  an  exam¬ 
ple  to  his  whole  army.  His  exemplary 
endurance  of  privations,  cold,  hunger, 
and  fatigue,  served  to  animate  his  troops. 
His  activity  and  solicitude  were  equally 
the  theme  of  praise,  while  his  affability 
and  conciliatory  manners  gained  him 
all  hearts. 

The  simplicity  of  manners  and  mode 
of  life  of  Alexander  were  very  exemplary 
and  praiseworthy.  He  slept  upon  a  hard 
mattress,  whether  in  the  palace  or  in 
the  camp;  he  rose  early,  lived  very  mo¬ 
derately,  was  scarcely  ever  even  merry 
with  wine,  employed  much  time  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his 
labours.  His  (chief  amusement,  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  seemed  to  have  been 
the  organization  and  discipline  of  the 
army. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  early 
life  and  of  some  public  acts  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  reign,  we  shall  now  notice  his  love 
affairs. 

The  unfortunate  attachment  of  the 
Czar  to  Madame  N — . — ,  soon  after  his 
marriage,  gave  rise  to  the  most  serious 
differences  between  this  Monarch  and 

his  interesting  Consort.  Madame  N - 

bore  the  Autocrat  several  children  ;  one 
of  them,  a  female,  lately  died,  when 
about  to  be  married.  Being  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  very  picture,  she  naturally  attract¬ 
ed  the  notice  of  the  people  as  she  tra¬ 
versed  the  streets,  or  the  promenades  of 
Petersburg.  Her  death  overwhelmed  the 
Emperor  with  grief. 

Madame  N -  was  spouse  of  Le 

Grand  Veneur,  who  either  winked  at 
his  lady’s  infidelity,  or  was  obliged  to 
wink  at  it;  for  in  the  North,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  advance  towards  refine-, 
meat,  despotism,  in  some  instances, 
maintains  its  ground,  and  acts  as  it 
wills,  contrary  to  law,  justice,  huma¬ 
nity,  and  religion. 

The  lady  just  alluded  to  had  a  hand¬ 
some  establishment  allowed  her  by  his 
imperial  Majesty,  and  besides  an  excel¬ 
lent  town-house  near  the  residence,  she 
had  also  a  country-house  in  one  of  the 
islands  formed  by  the  branches  of  the 
Neva,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  Emr 
peror’s  summer  palace.  There  she  and 
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her  illegitimate  offspring  generally  spent 
the  fine  season  of  the  year. 

The  Empress  had  often  in  vain  re¬ 
monstrated  with  the  Kmperor  respect¬ 
ing  his  connection  with  Madame  N - , 

and  she  had  frequently  threatened  to 
abandon  her  throne,  and  to  retire  to  her 
relations  in  Germany.  But  the  Dowa¬ 
ger  Empress,  who  really  loved  and  pi¬ 
tied  her  Imperial  daughter-in-law,  partly 
by  caresses  and  entreaties,  partly  by 
prudential  measures  and  persuasion,  and 
partly  by  her  disapproval  of  Alexander’s 
conduct,  and  her  severe  remonstrances 
to  her  Imperial  son,  succeeded  in  delay¬ 
ing  her  design.  Yet,  however  sincere 
might  be  his  vows  of  amendment  at  the 
moment,  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias, 
like  other  mortals,  found  that  the  chains 
of  love  are  not  easily  ruptured,  and  af¬ 
ter  a  short  absence  and  repentance,  he 
returned  to  sin  again.  Such  was  the 
Emperor’s  conduct  for  many  years  to¬ 
wards  Madame  N - ;  and,  as  men¬ 

tioned,  the  fruit  of  the  intercourse  was 
a  young  family. 

The  Emperor  also  shewed  a  decided 
predilection  to  some  other  females,  and 
among  the  rest  to  the  wives  of  two  mer¬ 
chants,  whom  the  author  of  this  sketch 
has  seen  to  receive  marked  attention  at 
the  grand  annual  masquerade,  held  on 
the  1st  of  January,  to  which  all  grades 
of  the  Petersburghers  are  freely  admitted, 
provided  they  be  in  proper  dresses. 

From  the  open  manifestation  of  his 
passion  for  a  few  females,  and  from  his 
amorous  constitution,  it  was  inferred 
that  Alexander  had  many  secret  in¬ 
trigues  besides  with  the  beauties  of  the 
Court,  the  theatres,  and  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  arid  there  is  strong  reason  to  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  inference  was  just. 

In  consequence  of  such  conduct,  it 
was  very  reasonable  for  the  Empress  to 
be  highly  discontented.  In  the  year 
1814-15  she  was  in  Germany  j  and  it 
was  reported  that  she  had  refused  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Russia  unless  the  Emperor  would 
bind  himself  under  a  solemn  oath,  that 

he  would  banish  Madame  N - from 

the  Russian  Empire  :  and  even  after  a 
deed  to  that  effect  was  obtained,  it  re¬ 
quired  the  persuasions  and  the  cunning 
of  the  Dowager  Empress  to  get  her  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty  in  motion  for  the  North¬ 
ern  metropolis. 

Madame  N - was  accordingly  ne¬ 

cessitated  to  leave  Russia  with  her  chil¬ 
dren.  She  went  to  France,  and  at  pre¬ 
sent  she  resides  at  Paris.  Since  that 
event,  it  is  stated  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  had  shown  his  regret  at  the 
frolics  of  his  youth  by  repentance,  and 
the  kindest  conduct  to  his  Imperial  con¬ 


sort,  with  whom  he  passed  much  time 
in  his  evenings. 

The  next  heir  to  the  Throne  of  Rus¬ 
sia  in  order  of  primogeniture,  was  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  Cesarovitch, 
who  was  born  May  8.  1779,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Feb.  26,  1796,  Julia,  Princess  of 
Saxe  Cobourg,  sister  to  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg.  This 
marriage  was  dissolved  by  an  Imperial 
Ukase,  dated  April  2,  1820,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  married,  secondly,  May  24, 
1820,  Jane,  born  Countess  of  Grud- 
zinska,  and  created  Princess  of  Lowicz. 

Constantine,  however,  after  being 
proclaimed,  resigned  his  right  to  the 
Throne  in  favour  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  who  has  accordingly  been 
proclaimed. 

Dowager  Marchioness  of  Bath. 

Dec.  12.  At  her  house  in  Lower 
Grosvenor-street,  in  her92d  year,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Bath. 
She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Win.  2d 
Duke  of  Portland  (who  died  May  1, 
1762),  by  Margaret  Cavendish  Harley, 
only  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Edward, 
2d  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  and 
was  born  June  27,  1735.  She  was  mar¬ 
ried  ■  to  Thomas,  first  Marquis  of  Bath, 
K.G.  on  the  22d  of  May,  1759;  by  whom, 
who  died  Nov.  19,  1796,  she  had  issue 
the  present  Marquis  of  Bath  and  eight 
other  children,  six  daughters  and  two 

sons.  - 

Dowager  Lady  Rossmore. 

Lately.  In  her  92d  year,  the  Dowa¬ 
ger  Lady  Rossmore,  widow  of  Robert 
Cunninghame,  first  Lord  Rossmore. — 
Gifted  with  qualities  of  a  superior  order, 
she  was  destined  to  add  dignity  to  the 
station  in  which  she  moved  j  and  for  a 
long  series  of  years  had  been  the  leader 
of  the  ton  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland. 
Social  in  her  feelings,  hospitable  in  her 
habits,  and  dignified  in  her  demeanour, 
she  formed  the  nucleus  around  which 
the  fashionables  gathered  ;  and  her  loss 
will  be  long  felt,  and  her  departure  sin¬ 
cerely  deplored.  On  several  occasions 
her  Ladyship  was  selected  to  preside 
over  the  Irish  Court  during  the  tempo¬ 
rary  absence  of  many  of  the  Vice-Queens, 
and  the  ease  and  urbanity  of  her  manners, 
were  peculiarly  distinguishable  in  her 
discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  so 
exalted  a  situation.  Kind  in  disposition, 
warm  in  feeling,  unbounded  in  charity, 
her  religion  was  unostentatious  as  her 
heart  sincere.  She  lived  the  delight  of 
her  own  circle,  and  possessed  the  es¬ 
teem  of  all.  Fondly  attached  to  her  na¬ 
tive  land,  she  constantly  resided  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  ber  death  has  caused  a  vacuum 
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n  Dublin  society  which  it  will  be  diffi- 
■ult  to  fill.  Her  Ladyship  was  in  the 
ull  possession  of  all  her  faculties,  and 
tp  to  the  moment  of  her  death  (which 
vas  quite  sudden),  she  continued  to  ex- 
:rcise  her  social  and  hospitable  qualities. 


General  Foy. 

Nov.  28.  Of  an  aneurism  of  the  heart, 
it  his  residence  in  the  Rue  de  la  Chauss^e 
1’Antin,  Paris,  aged  50,  General  Maxi- 
nilian  Sebastian  Foy.  For  eight  days 
he  disorder  had  made  rapid  progress. 
L’wo  of  his  nephews,  of  the  same  name 
is  himself,  the  one  his  Aid-de-camp, 
ind  the  other  an  Advocate,  did  not  quit 
lis  bed  for  a  moment.  “  I  feel,”  said 
le,  in  a  dying  tone,  “  a  disorganizing 
>ower  that  labours  to  destroy  me.  I 
ight  with  the  giant,  but  cannot  conquer 
)im.”  He  scarcely  slept  at  all,  and  even 
leej)  fatigued  him.  He  did  not  deceive 
limself  upon  his  approaching  end,  but 
ooked  death  in  the  face  as  he  did  the 
inemy  in  the  field.  The  nearer  the  fatal 
noment  approached,  the  more  did  his 
kindness  manifest  itself  to  those  around 
iim.  Wishing  again  to  breathe  the 
jure  air,  and  see  once  more  the  light  of 
he  sun,  his  nephews  carried  him  in  a 
:hair  to  the  window,  which  was  open  ; 
>ut  feeling  himself  sinking,  he  said  to 
hem — “My  good  friends,  put  me  upon 
he  bed;  God  will  do  the  rest.”  These 
vere  his  last  words.  Two  minutes  after 
us  body  rendered  up  to  the  Author  of 
.11  things  the.  great  soul  that  it  had  re¬ 
vived  from  him. 

On  opening  the  body  after  death,  the 
leart  was  founu  twice  as  voluminous  as 
n  the  natural  state,  soft,  and  gorged 
vith  coagulated  blood,  which  it  had  no 
onger  strength  to  put  into  circulation, 
dirabeau,  it  will  be  recollected,  accord- 
ng  to  the  report  of  Cabanis,  likewise 
unk  under  a  disease  of  the  heart,  aug- 
nented  by  the  fatigue  of  the  tribune 
md  the  cares  and  anxieties  inseparable 
rom  business. 

This  Officer  was  educated  for  the  Bar, 
>ut  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
ion,  he  entered  the  Artillery,  in  which 
ie  was  rapidly  promoted.  From  the 
irst  campaigns  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
$attle  of  Waterloo,  he  was  in  incessant 
iction,  and  frequently  distinguished  him- 
elf.  He  was  wounded  in  Moreau’s  re- 
reat,  at  the  battle  of  Orthes,  and  at 
Yaterloo.  His  activity  in  Spain  was 
veil  known  to  many  officers  of  the  Eng- 
ish  army.  Though  his  fate  was  bound 
ip  with  the  military  profession,  he  re¬ 
used,  previously  to  the  expedition  to 
igypt,  the  appointment  of  Aide-de-camp 
o  Buonaparte,  whose  views  he  seems  to 
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have  suspected  ;  and  he  also  opposed 
Napoleon’s  elevation  to  the  supreme 
power.  It  is  related  of  the  general  that, 
after  one  of  Buonaparte’s  victories,  he 
was  at  a  dinner  of  the  officers;  when, 
upon  “the  health  of  the  Emperor” 
having  been  given,  he  alone  declined 
drinking  it.  In  vain  was  he  pressed  on 
the  point.  “  I  am  not  thirsty,”  said  he. 
By  Buonaparte’s  abdication  he  lost  a 
marshal’s  baton ;  but  his  military  pro¬ 
motion,  which  then  ceased,  was  com¬ 
pensated  by  popular  honours  and  dis¬ 
tinctions,  which  he  could  not  have  at¬ 
tained  or  enjoyed  under  the  imperial 
government.  Since  his  first  admission 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1819,  he 
had  been  one  of  its  most  prominent 
orators;  and  in  the  last  session  he  was, 
without  exception,  the  most  powerful 
opponent  of  the  ministry.  Being  one  of 
the  few  members  gifted  with  the  talent 
of  extemporaneous  speaking,  he  was 
enabled  to  make  or  to  repel  attacks 
with  promptitude  and  effect.  The  ge¬ 
neral  has  left  a  widow  and  five  young 
children  ;  but  so  strongly  has  the  public 
feeling  been  excited  in  their  favour,  that 
a  subscription,  amounting  to  more  than 
20,000/.  has  been  raised  for  their  sup¬ 
port.  Portraits  of  the  general  have  been 
engraved,  medals  have  been  struck  in 
his  honour,  and  a  public  monument  is 
to  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

His  funeral  was  celebrated  Dec.  6,  at 
Notre  Dame  de  Loretto.  An  immense 
crowd,  computed  at  100,000  persons, 
flocked  to  the  cemetery.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  deputies,  generals,  and 
officers  of  all  ranks,  thronged  the  apart¬ 
ments.  At  a  quarter  past  one  the  body 
was  brought  down  into  the  yard  of  the 
hotel.  Eight  young  persons  presented 
themselves  to  carry  it  on  their  shoulders 
into  the  church.  After  divine  service, 
the  same  persons  again  carried  the 
corpse.  Shortly  after,  the  crowd  made 
way  to  allow  the  children  of  the  general, 
conducted  by  his  domestics,  to  pass 
through  them.  The  procession  moved 
in  the  following  order  ; — A  datachment 
of  troops  of  the  line  in  two  platoons ; 
a  platoon  of  chasseurs  of  the  National 
Guard  ;  the  mourning  coach,  drawn  by 
two  horses,  in  which  was  an  officer  ; 
afterwards  followed  nearly  6,000  per¬ 
sons  ;  a  platoon  of  troops  of  the  line  at 
the  head  of  the  equipages.  All  the 
pupils  of  the  school  of  law  and  medicine, 
without  exception,  joined  the  procession. 
The  Duke  de  Choiseul,  notwithstanding 
his  great  age,  went  to  the  grave,  and 
would  have  delivered  an  address,  but 
was  overpowered  by  his  feelings,  and 
compelled  to  abandon  his  intention. 
M.  Royer  Collard,  although  on  the  pre- 
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ceding  day  de  had  witnessed  the  inter¬ 
ment  of  his  distinguished  brother,  at¬ 
tended  the  funeral,  but  in  the  road  to 
Pere  Lachaise  he  became  indisposed, 
and  was  conveyed  to  a  house  on  the 
Boulevard.  Among  the  followers  were 
the  Yriseount  Chateaubriand,  M.  Lafitte, 
M.  Gohier,  formerly  President  of  the 
Directory,  Horace  Vernet,  Marshals  Ou- 
dinot  and  Marmont,  General  O’Connor, 
ike.  The  grave  in  which  the  late  emi¬ 
nent  individual  was  interred  is  near  that 
of  Camille  Jordan.  The  Minister  of 
War's  carriage  was  among  those  which 
attended  the  procession.  Eloquent  and 
pathetic  addresses  were  delivered  at  the 
grave  by  Messrs.  Cassimer  Perrier,  Tor- 
naux,  Mechiu,  and  Lieutenant-General 
Miollis.  At  the  moment  when  the 
former  said,  “If  General  Foy  died  without 
fortune,  the  nation  will  adopt  his  widow 
and  children,”  a  host  of  voices  exclaimed 
“Yes,  we  swear  it,  the  nation  will  adopt 
them.”  All  the  theatres  of  Paris,  and 
particularly  those  on  the  Boulevards, 
were  nearly  deserted  in  the  evening. 
The  National  Guards  on  duty  at  the  post 
of  their  staff  on  Thursday  appeared  with 
crape  on  the  arm. 

Baron  Mechin  proposes  to  give  the 
name  of  Gallerie  de  Foy  to  a  passage 
which  he  is  building  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Chaussee  d’Antin,  and  which  he  had  at 
first  named  Passage  d’Antin.  He  has 
also  transferred  one  of  the  shares  of  the 
above  enterprise  to  the  sons  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Foy. 

William  Clive,  Esq. 

June  15.  Aged  81,  William  Clive,  esq. 
of  Styche,  brother  to  the  celebrated 
Lord  Clive,  and  uncle  to  the  Earl  of 
Powys.  He  was  for  many  years  M.P. 
for  Bishop’s  Castle,  Salop.  He  was  the 
sixth  son  of  Richard  Clive,  esq.  of  Styche, 
by  Rebecca,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  Gaskill,  of  Manchester,  esq.  and 
was  born  August  29,  1746.  He  first  sat 
for  Bishop’s  Castle  in  that  Parliament 
which  met  October  31,  1780  ;  and  re¬ 
presented  that  borough  in  ten  successive 
Parliaments.  In  1802  his  election  was 
contested,  but  at  the  close  of  a  poll 
which  lasted  four  days,  lie  possessed  a 
decisive  majority.  It  was  brought  into 
the  House  by  the  petitions  of  R.  B.  Rob¬ 
son  and  J.  C.  Kinchant.  It  was  tried 
May  12,  1803  ;  and  Sir  George  Corn¬ 
wall,  President  of  the  Committee,  re¬ 
ported  to  the  House,  May  13,  1803, 
that  the  sitting  Members  were  duly 
elected,  and  that  the  petitions  were  fri- 
vilous  and  vexatious.  He  supported 
Mr.  Pitt’s  administration  during  the  war. 


Lieut.-Gen.  M.  Baillie. 

Lately.  At  Nice,  Lieut.-Gen.  Mat¬ 
thew  Baillie.  He  entered  the  army  as 
Cornet,  13th  Light  Dragoons,  in  1779, 
and  after  serving  five  years  as  a  subal¬ 
tern,  purchased  a  troop  in  Feb.  1785. 
In  1793  he  exchanged  into  the  33th  foot, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  promotion  in 
the  new  levies.  In  1794  he  was  promoted 
to  a  Majority  104th  reg.  from  which  he 
purchased  the  Lieut. -Colonelcy  of  the 
2nd  battalion,  then  raised  for  the  83rd, 
which  he  joined  in  Dublin,  and  did  duty 
with  it  several  months,  when,  on  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland’s  leaving  Ireland, 
there  being  objections  made  to  the  83rd 
having  a  second  battalion,  it  became  the 
134th  regiment,  to  his  great  disappoint¬ 
ment.  He  received  the  rank  of  Colonel 
Jan.  1,  1800  ;  Major-General,  April  25, 
1808  ;  and  Lieut.-General,  June  4,  18  13. 


Capt.  Charles  Adams,  R.N. 

Jan.  8.  In  Everett-street,  Russell- 
square,  aged  42,  Capt.  Charles  Adams, 
R.N.  He  entered  the  navy  in  the  year 
1796,  and  the  Captains  with  whom  be 
served  as  Midshipman  all  bore  the  most 
honorable  testimony  to  h is  unwearied 
bravery  and  good  conduct.  A  few 
months  before  he  had  completed  his 
sixth  year  in  that  capacity,  he  particu¬ 
larly  distinguished  himself  in  the  Ja¬ 
lousie ,  commanded  by  Capt.  Strachey, 
by  whom  he  was  employed  to  cut  out 
some  vessels  in  Calais  Harbour,  in  at* 
chieving  which  he  received  a  ball  in  the 
thigh,  which  lamed  him  for  life.  His 
conduct  was  reported  in  such  strong 
terms  of  approbation  to  the  Admiralty, 
that  he  was  ordered  to  attend  as  soon  as 
possible  to  pass  for  Lieutenant.  He 
continued  to  serve  with  credit  and  dis¬ 
tinction  during  the  whole  of  the  war; 
and  fondly  hoped,  at  least  at  its  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  he  should  retire  on  the  half¬ 
pay  of  a  Commander;  but  in  this  he 
was  disappointed.  Meantime  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  Board  evinced  their  confidence 
in  him  by  keeping  him  constantly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Sea  Fencibles,  Signal  Posts, 
and  Guard  Ships.  Having  been  three 
years  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Jlbion, 
which  he  quitted  with  the  highest  testi¬ 
monials  from  Admiral  Raggett,  he  felt 
confident  that  he  should  obtain  the 
rank  he  had  so  long  desired,  but  it  was 
still  withheld.  At  length,  after  being 
18  years  a  Lieutenant,  and  24  in  His 
Majesty’s  service,  by  the  kind  and 
earnest  remonstrance  of  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn,  his  tardy  promotion  arrived.  He 
was  made  Commander  in  Feb.  1824; 
soon  after  which  a  fatal  disease,  the 
consequence  of  his  wound  and  hard 
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service,  became  apparent,  and  to  it  be 
fell  a  victim.  'N' 

Vf.n.  Archdeacon  IIeslop. 

June  23.  In  Nottinghafn-place,  aged 
87,  the  Rtv.  Luke  Heslop,  D.P.  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Bucks,  Rector  of  St.  Mary-le- 
bone,  Middlesex,  Vicar  of  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Mark,  Bristol  ;  the  oldest  Senior 
Wrangler,  and  the  oldest  Archdeacon  of 
all  his  contemporaries 

He  was  the  youngest  of  a  numerous 
family,  at  Middleham  in  the  north  of 
Yorksltire,  and  was  born  and  baptized 
on  St.  Luke’s  day,  and  named  after  that 
Saint.  He  did  not  go  to  Cambridge 
until  he  had  passed  the  usual  age  ;  and 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1764,  as  Senior 
Wrangler  of  Bene’t  College,  where  he 
afterwards  became  Fellow.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  M. A.  1767,  B.D.  1775*  In  1771 

he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  Professorship  of  Chemistry.  In 
1772  and  1773  he  filled  the  office  of 
Moderator  in  the  public  schools.  The 
Master  of  Bene’t  was  at  this  time  Dr. 
Greene,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Appreciating 
the  active  talents  and  persevering  in¬ 
dustry  of  Mr.  Heslop,  he  first  appointed 
him  his  examining  Chaplain,  and  soon 
after,  in  1778,  Archdeacon  of  Bucking¬ 
ham.  On  the  various  duties  of  this 
latter  charge  Mr.  Heslop  immediately 
entered  with  uncompromising  firmness 
and  resolution — a  line  of  conduct  which 
he  laid  down  to  himself,  and  pursued 
throughout.  To  the  Archdeaconry  was 
attached  a  stall  at  Lincoln.  The  Bishop 
becoming  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  next  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  prebendal  stall  of 
Holborn  in  that  cathedral,  together  with 
the  vfcarage  of  Sf.  Peter  le  Poor  in  the 
city  of  London.  This  vicarage  was  re¬ 
signed  for  the  rectory  of  Adstock  in 
Bucks,  the  last  preferment  bestowed  on 
him  by  his  early  and  constant  patron. 
On  this  living  Mr.  Heslop  resided  up¬ 
wards  uf  25  years  as  an  active  parish 
pastor  and  useful  magistrate;  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  he  held  also  the 
small  rectory  of  Addington. 

His  residence  in  Buckinghamshire  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Portland,  to  whose  interests 
in  the  county  he  attached  himself,  and 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  prefer¬ 
ment  he  afterwards  attained.  In  1803 
he  was  presented  by  his  Grace  of  Port¬ 
land,  then  Prime  Minister,  to  the  valua¬ 
ble  rectory  of  Bothal,  co.  Northumber¬ 
land,  with  which  he  also  held  the  small 
rectory  of  Fulmer  in  Bucks.  These 
livings,  however,  he  shortly  afterwards 
gave  up,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Duke 
df  Portland,  minister  of  St.  Marylebone, 

Gent.  Mag.  January ,  1826. 


and  also,  as  a  make-weight  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  resignation  of  Bothal  (which 
was  conferred  on  tile  tutor  of  the  present 
Duke),  to  t he  vicarage  of  St.  Augustine's 
in  Bristol,  the  presentation  to  which  at 
that  time  chanced  to  be  in  the  Crown; 
the  Dean  of  Bristol,  the  former  incum¬ 
bent,  having  been  raised  to  the  Bench. 
In  St.  Marylebone,  Dr.  Heslop  finally 
settled  himself  in  December  1809,  w  hen 
he  had  already  passed  the  threescore  years 
and  ten  allotted  to  mortal  vigour.  His 
advanced  age,  however,  by  no  means  pre¬ 
vented  a  most  assiduous  attention  to  all 
the  various  concerns  of  that  vast  and 
overgrown  parish.  In  matters  of  public 
business,  whoever  is  called  bv  his  situa- 
tion  or  office,  not  only  to  do  his  own 
duty,  hut  to  make  others  do  theirs,  must 
often  find  many  to  oppose,  and  w  ill  have 
but  a  thankless  and  an  irksome  task ; 
such  may,  in  some  cases,  have  been  the 
lot  of  the  venerable  Archdeacon  of  Bucks 
and  aged  minister  of  St.  Marylebone.  To 
his  firmness  principally  is  owing  that  the 
enormous  spiritual  evil  in  the  parish  of 
Marylebone,  that  of  committing  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  souls  to  the 
charge  of  one  pastor,  was  not  perpetu¬ 
ated,  as  it  had  heretofore  been  palliated 
for  the  moment,  by  the  erection  of  ad¬ 
ditional  proprietory  cbapels,  instead  of 
the  only  effectual  remedy  being  applied, 
viz.  a  division  into  separate  parishes. 
— This  remedy  his  suggestions  chiefly 
pointed  out,  and  this  his  ready  yielding 
up  his  own  rights,  enabled  the  Crown  to 
begin  during  his  incumbency.  By  one 
of  the  last  acts  of  the  last  session  of  par¬ 
liament,  this  long  called-for  division  has 
been  carried  info  complete  effect.  In 
the  discharge  of  the  ministerial  duties 
of  Marylebone,  Dr.  Heslop  was  ever  ready 
to  do  more  than  could  be  looked  for, 
either  from  his  age  or  his  station.  His 
heart  was  ever  kind,  and  his  ear  ever 
open,  to  the  calls  of  distress  when 
brought  before  him ;  and  the  poor  who 
went  to  him  with  their  own  little  tales 
of  want  or  difficulty  will  bear  their  tes¬ 
timony,  that  they  always  found  him  at¬ 
tentive  to  their  complaints,  and  ready 
both  hinifeelf  to  give  and  also  to  procure 
for  them  proper  relief.  In  private  life, 
whoever  knew  him,  will  recollect  the 
perfect  urbanity  and  affability  of  his 
manners.  In  person  tall  and  command¬ 
ing,  his  appearance  was  that  of  a  highly 
dignified  and  venerable  clergyman.  Such 
was  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  his  con¬ 
stitution,  that  for  the  first  eighty  years 
of  his  life,  he  was  never  confined  a  single 
day  by  sickness,  nor  ever  had  recourse  to 
medical  remedies  or  advice  :  a  rare  ex¬ 
emption  this  from  the  ills  which  flesh  is 
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generally  heir  to  }  yet  such  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  enjoyment  of  health,  throughout 
so  extended  a  period,  must  be  attributed, 
in  part  at  least,  to  his  own  proper  and 
temperate  use  of  the  blessing  itself  :  he 
never  knew  w  hat  it  was  to  have  an  head¬ 
ache.  During  this  long  Archdeaconship, 
he  published  several  charges  to  his  clergy, 
marked  by  sound  practical  advice  ;  whilst 
resident  in  his  living  in  Bucks,  two  short 
“  Exhortations  to  habitual  and  devout 
Communicants  and  whilst  at  Bothall, 
two  sermons  preached  at  the  assizes,  and 
at  the  visitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Dur¬ 
ham.  He  published  “  Observations  on 
the  Statute  of  31  Geo.  III.  c.  29,  con¬ 
cerning  the  assize  of  bread,”  8vo.  1793. 
“  Comparative  statement  of  the  Food  pro¬ 
duced  from  Arable  and  Grass  Land,  and 
the  returns  from  each,”  4to.  1801.  (Re¬ 
viewed  in  vol.  lxxii.  p.  755.)  “Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  duty  on  Property,  &c.”  3vo. 
1805.  “Two  Sermons  and  a  Charge,'’ 
8vo.  1807.  To  the  very  end  of  his  life 
he  continued  extremely  fond  of  all  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  calculation,  and  was  con¬ 
stantly  employing  himself  with  a  pen  in 
his  hand.  He  was  throughout  life  inde¬ 
fatigable.  In  1773  Mr.  Heslop  married 
Dorothy,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Reeve,  a 
physician  of  eminence  in  the  city.  This 
lady,  one  son, and  a  daughter,  married  to 
Henry  Partridge,  Esq.  of  Hockham  Hall, 
Norfolk,  survive  him.  His  remains  were 
accompanied  on  foot  (by  the  parochial 
clergy)  to  the  new  church  of  St.  Maryle- 
bone.  Few  men,  even  during  a  long  life, 
have  held  successively  more  church  pre¬ 
ferment  than  Dr.  Heslop.  But  the  emo¬ 
luments  of  all  of  them  together,  did  not 
allow  him  to  amass  wealth.  Instead  of 
having  to  record  of  Dr.  Heslop,  as  was 
once  said  of  a  certain  church  dignitary, 
and  may  perchance  be  said  of  another — 
that  he  died  “  shamefully  rich,” — to  the 
surprise  of  all  who  misjudged  his  public 
means,  and  knew  not  the  private  de¬ 
mands  upon  it,  the  late  Rector  of  Mary- 
lebone  died  poor. 

Walter  Troy,  Esq. 

Lately .  At  the  house  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Dr.  Lee,  in  Cavendish-row,  Dublin, 
aged  33,  Walter  Troy,  esq.  brother  to 
the  late  Dr.  Troy,  Roman  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  father  of  the  late  respected 
Collector  of  Limerick.  Mr. Troy  was  a 
gentleman  of  a  most  amiable,  cheerful, 
and  beuevolent  disposition.  He  never 
thought  any  trouble  too  great,  or  any 
labour  too  severe  to  render  a  service  to 
a  friend;  and  his  desire  to  do  good  to 
his  fellow-creatures  was  so  strong,  and 
formed  so  marked  a  trait  in  his  character, 
that  he  often  left  his  own  concerns  unre- 
guarded,  that  he  might  attend  to  the  af¬ 


fairs  of  his  acquaintance.  The  late  Duke 
of  Leinster,  the  late  Earl  of  Charlemont, 
Henry  Grattan,  the  Right  Honourable 
T.  Conolly,  and  many  more  who  might 
be  enumerated,  knew  his  wurth,  and  es¬ 
timated  and  rewarded  it  by  their  coun¬ 
tenance  and  regard.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add,  that  such  a  man  fulfilled  all  rela¬ 
tions  in  his  own  family  with  exemplary 
propriety,  and  that  his  descendants,  con¬ 
nexions,  and  friends,  will  long  cherish  the 
memory  of  his  kindness  and  his  virtues. 

Chevalier  G.  M.  Linquiti. 

SeptAJ ,  1825,  aged  51,  the  celebrated 
Chevalier  Giovanui  Maria  Lmquiii,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Royal  Asylum  for  the  In¬ 
sane  at  Aversa,  whose  name  is  so  ho¬ 
nourably  known  in  Europe.  He  was  born 
at  Mulfitta,  at  1774  ;  was  very  early 
distinguished  by  his  learning,  and  at  first 
studied  the  law,  but  soon  left  it  for  a 
monastic  life,  in  the  convent  of  the  Su- 
viti.  Being  afterwards  obliged,  by  poli¬ 
tical  events,  to  lay  aside  bis  religious 
habit,  and  assume  that  of  a  secular  priest, 
he  was  received  as  a  friend  in  the  house 
of  the  illustrious  Berio,  Marquis  of  Galsa, 
in  whose  library  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  extendingthe  sphere  of  his  knowledge, 
especially  in  what  relates  to  the  physical 
and  moral  nature  of  man,  of  which  an 
irrefragible  proof  was  given  by  the  first 
volume  of  his  Rechei'che  sull ’  Alsenzcone 
Mentale .  But  the  origin  of  his  great  re¬ 
putation  is  to  be  dated  from  the  time  of 
his  being  appointed  to  direct  the  Royal 
Asylum  at  Aversa. 

Linquiti  was  one  of  the  first  who  per¬ 
ceived  that  insanity,  a  disease  peculiar 
to  the  reasoning  animal,  man,  having  its 
origin  in  reason,  never  entirely  departs 
from  that  origin  ;  that  the  insane  are  not 
so  in  everything,  or  at  all  times;  that 
we  can  and  ought  to  try  to  restore  their 
reason  by  reason,  and  that  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only  medicine  in  an  hospital  for 
the  insane,  is  the  luminous  intelligence 
of  the  person  who  directs  it. 

The  principle  which  guided  Linquiti 
in  the  treatment  of  lunatics  was  founded 
on  their  education  ;  he  began  by  consi¬ 
dering  them  as  sane,  took  care  that 
every  one  should  follow  the  usual  exer¬ 
cises  of  his  heart  and  condition,  and  es¬ 
tablished  his  new  system  of  cure  on  the 
basis  of  occupation  and  amusement ;  oc¬ 
cupation  for  the  versatility  of  the  ideas 
of  the  maniac,  and  amusement  against 
the  fixed  ideas  of  the  melancholy.  The 
results  of  this  method  was  So  successful, 
that  the  new  establishments  of  this 
description  soon  became  celebrated 
throughout  Europe. 

The  health  of  Chevalier  Linquiti  bad 
been  on  the  decline  from  1815  to  his 
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death,  which  was  honoured  with  many 
tears,  but  nothing  could  be  more  affect¬ 
ing  than  the  funeral  ceremony,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  asylum.  Doctor  Vulpez, 
the  physician  of  the  establishment,  re¬ 
cited,  in  a  most  moving  eulogium,  the 
merits  of  the  deceased  ;  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  insane  who  were  present, 
became  plunged  in  sorrow,  as  if  they 
had  lost  their  reason  a  second  time. 

Nathaniel  Atcheson,  Esq. 

Dec.  22.  In  Duke-street,  Westminster, 
aged  54,  Nathaniel  Atcheson,  esq.  F.S.A. 
solicitor.  He  published  “  Report  of  the 
Case,  Havelock  against  llookwood,  argued 
and  determined  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  on  the  validity  of  a  sentence  of  con¬ 
demnation  by  an  enemy’s  Consul  in  a  Neu¬ 
tral  Port,”  8vo.  1800. — “  A  Letter  on  the 
present  state  of  the  carrying  part  of  the 
Coal  Trade,”  8vo.  1802. — “  Report  of  the 
Case,  Fisher  against  Ward,  respecting  the 
Russian  Embargo  on  British  Ships,”  8vo. 
1803. — “American  Encroachments  on  Bri¬ 
tish  Rights,”  8vo.  1803. 

Mr.  Atcheson,  by  assiduity,  knowledge, 
and  sagacity,  had  raised  himself  into  emi¬ 
nence  as  a  solicitor,  and  enjoyed  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  characters  of  the  country.  His 
knowledge  was  by  no  means  confined  to  his 
profession.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
world,  possessed  general  information,  and  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution,  to  which  he  was  ardent¬ 
ly  attached.  But  his  memory  has  a  claim  to 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  country. 
Fully  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  integrity 
of  our  great  departed  statesman,  and  that 
his  principles  were  pre-eminently  calculated 
to  support  the  interests  and  honour  of  the 
empire,  Mr.  Atcheson  was  the  original 
founder  of  the  Pitt  Club,  an  institution 
which  has  been  zealously  adopted  in  the 
most  prominent  parts  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  and  will  consequently  be  transmitted 
with  that  empire,  and  essentially  contribute 
to  perpetuate  its  honour,  its  importance, 
and  its  security.  Mr.  Atcheson,  in  private, 
was  an  enlightened  counsellor,  a  firm  friend, 
and  asocial  companion.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  assist  unprotected  merit,  liberal  in  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  benevolent  in  disposition. 

CLERGY  RECENTLY  DECEASED. 

Sept.  3.  At  his  rectory-house,  Tinwell, 
co.  Rutland,  aged  87,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Foster,  LL.B.  He  was  of  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge  ;  ordained  priest,  12th  June,  17  63  ; 
instituted  to  the  Rectory  of  Dowsby,  co. 
Lincoln,  the  day  following  ;  and  to  the  Vica¬ 
rage  of  Witham  on  the  Hill,  2d  of  Nov.  of 
oame  year}  both  which  he  resigned  in  1772, 


on  being  presented  to  the  Vioarago  of  Ryhall, 
co.  Rutland,  and  to  the  Rectory  of  Careby, 
co.  Lincoln.  In  1798,  he  resigned  Ryhall, 
being  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Tinwell. 
He  was  a  native  of  Bourn,  co.  Lincoln,  and 
was  coheir  of  Thos.  Burrell,  esq.  of  Ryhall 
and  Dowsby  (descended  from  Sir  John  Bur¬ 
rell,  knt.  of  the  latter  place,  who  was  living 
in  1634).  Mr.  Foster  married  Sarah,  dau. 
and  co-heir  of  the  Rev.  John  Baskett,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Duusby,  co.  Lincoln,  by  whom  he  had 
twelve  children,  nine  of  whom  survive  him. 
Two  of  them  are  sons,  both  members  of 
the  Church,  and  seven  daughters,  all  res¬ 
pectably  married.  Fie  was  an  active  Magis- 
rate  for  the  county  of  Rutland  upwards  of 
40  years,  and  Treasurer  for  the  same  co. 
33  years,  of  both  which  offices  he  faithfully 
discharged  the  duties  without  fee  or  emolu¬ 
ment  ;  and  as  a  pastor,  father  and  husband, 
was  deservedly  and  universally  esteemed, 
and  respected. 

Nov.  6.  At  Bishara  Vicarage,  the  Rev. 
Roger  Manwaring.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
John  Robert  Parker,  esq.  of  Upper  Harley  - 
street,  and  Kermincham  Hall,  Cheshire,  by 
Catharine,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Uniacke, 
esq.  of  Youghall,  co.  Cork  ;  was  born  at 
Green  Park,  Youghall,  Feb.  3,  1794  ;  and 
baptized  at  Youghall,  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Main  waring  by  sign-manual,  and  his  ma¬ 
ternal  great-aunt  Jones’s  desire,  Jan.  6, 1809. 

Nov.  19.  Aged  69,  the  Rev.  J.  Applehee , 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Rector  of  East 
Thorpe,  in  Essex.  He  was  of  St.  John’s. 
College  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded,  1_M.A. 
January,  19,  1780,  and  B.D.  April  14, 
1785.  In  1795,  he  was  elected  Prebendary 
of  Norton  Episcopi  in  -Lincoln  Cathedral, 
and  in  the  following  year  instituted  to  the 
Rectory  of  Easthorpe. 

Nov.  30.  At  the  house  of  Charles  Ingle- 
by,  esq.  of  Austwick,  co.  York,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Carr,  one  of  the  Senior  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  where  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  B.  A.  1797,  M.A.  1800.  He  had  the 
honour  of  being  College  Tutor  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  Duke  of  Devonshire,  when  Marquis  of 
Hartington. 

Dec.  4.  At  Merton,  Oxfordshire,  the 
Rev.  John  Lea  Heyes,  B.D.  Vicar  of  that 
parish,  Rector  of  Bushey,  Hertfordshire, 
Senior  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  for  many 
years  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Preachers  at  White¬ 
hall,  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  He 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  June  15,  1787,  at 
Pembroke  College  ;  and  that  of  B.D.  Nov. 
7,  1798,  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  which 
Society  in  1806,  presented  him  to  the  Vica¬ 
rage  of  Merton,  and  but  few  months  since, 
on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  R.  Vivian,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Bushey. 

Rev.  H.  Kelly ,  Vicar  of  Bishop  Burton, 
co.  York;  to  which  he  was  presented  in  1823, 
(on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  R.  Rigby,)  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  York. 
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Rev.  J.  II.  Price,  D.A.  Curate  of  Stone- 

house,  co.  Gloucester. 

At  Kibworth,  aged  85,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Thomas ,  B.D.  Rector  of  lsham,  co.  North¬ 
amptonshire,  and  many  years  Curate  of  East 
Farnham.  He  was  instituted  to  the  Rectory 
of  lsham  in  1774,  on  the  presentation  of 
Thomas  Rokeby,  esq. 


DEATHS. 

London  and  its  Environs. 

Dec.  6.  At  his  sister’s.  Lower  Grosve- 
nor-st.  aged  21,  Capt.  Charles  Robinson,  a 
young  officer  who  had  only  returned  from 
India  a  few  days.  He  was  unfortunately  ad¬ 
dicted  to  walking  in  his  sleep,  and  throwing 
himself  from  his  bedchamber  window  in  the 
second  story,  w’as  killed  on  the  spot. 

Dec.  29.  At  Mrs.  Slade  Baker’s,  Berke- 
ley-sq.  Eliza,  youngest  riau.  of  late  Rev.  J  olm 
Bannister,  of  War  eh  am,  Dorset. 

Dec.  27.  In  Queen-  st.  Great  Surrey  road, 
Mr.  Henry  Bengough. 

Lately.  Leaving  a  large  family,  Charlotte, 
wife  of  Charles  Charriire,  esq.  of  Black- 
heath. 

In  Seymour  st.  Portman-sq.  Anne,  widow 
of  Adm.  Sir  James  Wallace. 

At  his  residence  in  Southampton-build- 
ings,  Chancery-lane,  universally  regretted, 
aged  74,  Rich.  Griffiths,  esq.  one  of  the 
oldest  Solicitors  on  the  Rolls.  He  was  a 
native  of  Shrewsbury,  where  he  passed  the 
early  part  of  his  life  ;  but  for  the  last  54 
years,  he  had  constantly  resided  in  London. 
Ilis  widow,  the  partner  of  his  life  during  50 
years,  survives  his  loss. 

Jan.  2.  Aged  89,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Faul  Barbot,  esq.  of  New-road,  Fitzroy- 
square. 

Jan.  2.  The  Hon.  Wm.  Bachelor  Colt- 
man,  late  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Audit 
at  Quebec,  and  a  Member  of  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Councils  of  Lower  Canada. 

Jan.  4.  At  Norwood,  aged  72,  James  H. 
Short,  esq. 

Jan.  5.  At  South  Lambeth,  aged  58,  G. 
Phillips,  esq. 

Jan.  Q.  In  Northumberland-st.  aged  16, 
John  Stirling,  eldest  son  of  J.  C.  Burck- 
hardt,  esq. 

Jan.  7.  At  Walcot-place,  Lambeth,  aged 
62,  Alex.  Fulton,  e6q. 

Jan.  8.  In  Berners-st.  aged  59,  Richard 
Debary,  esq.  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Jan.  .9.  In  Cannon-street,  Mary,  wife  of 
Tbo.  Williams,  esq.  Deputy  of  Walbrook 
Ward. 

Jan.  9.  In Down-st.  Piccadilly,  aged  49, 
John  Porteus,  esq. 

Jan.  10.  In  her  79th  year,  at  the  house 
of  her  son-in-law,  Charles  Baldwin,  esq. 
Grove-hi)l,  Camberwell,  Eliz.  relict  of  Rev. 
Hugh  Laurents,  formerly  of  Kingston,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Grafton  Flvford,  Worcestershire. 


[Jan. 

Jan.  11.  At  Camberwell,  aged  88,  Judith, 
relict  of  John  Reed,  esq.  of  Peckhnm. 

Jan.  15.  In  Upper-st.  Islington,  aged  75, 
John  Wilson,  esq. 

Jan.  17.  In  Lower  Belgrave-pi.  Pimlico, 
aged  88,  Gervas  Wylde,  Esq. 

Jan  18.  At  Newington-green,  aged  77, 
William  Coles,  esq.  formerly  of  Shoe-lane, 
Fleet-street. 

Jan.  18.  At  his  house  in  Ave  Maria  Lane, 
Mr.  Wm.Ellerby. 

Jan.  18.  Eliz.  wife  of  John  Ramsden, 
esq.  of  Hammersmith. 

Jan.  18.  At  her  sou’s,  Nottingham-place, 
aged  68,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  widow  of  Bury 
Hutchinson,  esq.  of  Bloomsbury-square. 

Berks. — Jan.  8.  At  Clewer  House,  Berks, 
the  infant  son  of  dames  Deane,  esq. 

Jan.  16.  Aged  54,  Edw.  Wells,  esq.  of 
Wallingford.  He  was  long  an  active  Magis¬ 
trate  for  the  countv,  and  also  for  the  Bo- 
rough  of  which  he  was  an  Alderman  ;  and 
for  his  spirit,  integrity,  unremitted  exertions 
in  the  discharge  of  his  Magisterial  duties, 
and  the  uniform  kindhess  of  his  manners, 
was  universally  esteemed  by  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  ex¬ 
tensive  brewery  by  his  eldest  son  and  partner, 
Mr.  Edward  Wells. 

Dec.  25.  At  Monk’s  Risborough,  Eleanor 
Brooke,  fourth  dau.  of  Rev.  Z.  Brooke, Vicar 
of  Great  Hormead,  Herts. 

Cambridgeshire.— Dec. 24.  John  Bitek- 
by,  esq.  student  of  Trinity  college. 

Dec.  3J.  In  St.  Andrew-st.  in  his  74th 
year,  Eliz.  Burrows,  dau.  of  Elios.  Burrows, 
esq.  M.A.  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  one  of  the  Esquire  Bedells  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  University. 

Derbvshire. — Dec. 21.  In  her  70th  year, 
Eliz.  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.M.  Ray,  of  Sudbury. 

Dec.  22.  Aged  86,  the  relict  of  Samuel 
Morton,  esq.  late  of  Tideswell. 

Jan.  13.  Aged  39,  Martha,  relict  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Hulse,  of  Amber,  and  daughter  of  W. 
Sykes,  esq.  ofEdgeley. 

Jan.  17.  Miss  Frances  Clare  Bower,  here¬ 
tofore  of  Stockport,  and  late  of  Buxton,  one 
of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  the 
late  Buckley  Bower,  esq.  of  Aspinshaw. 

Devonshire. —  Dec.  3 1.  Aged  63,  Su¬ 
sannah,  relict  of  Charles  Samways,  esq.  of 
Fowey,  Cornwall. 

Dorsetshire. — Dec.  1.  At  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  Wm.  Toogood,  esq.  of  Sher¬ 
borne. 

Jan.  2.  Olivia  Harriet,  youngest  dau.  of 
L.E.  St.  Lo,  esq.  Fontmell  House. 

Jan.  11.  At  Buckshaw  House,  the  lady 
of  Rich.  Le  Gros,  esq. 

Jan.  13.  At  Holt,  aged  73,  Lieut.  Isaac 
Banger,  an  officer  in  the  Dorset  Militia  for 
50  years. 

Essex. — Jan.  2.  At  Great  Chesterford, 
John  Sampson,  esq. 

Jan,  8.  At  Debden  Hall,  aged  69,  Mary, 
relict  of  Sir  Francis  Vincent,  eighth  Baronet 
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of  Stoke  d’Abernon,  Surrey,  and  formerly 
resident  at  Venice.  She  was  dau.  of  Richard 
Muilman  Trench  Chiswell,  esq.  was  married 
in  July,  1779,  was  mother  to  Sir  Francis 
the  late,  and  grandmother  to  Sir  Francis 
the  present  Baronet. 

Jan.  12.  Aged  46 ,  while  walking  round 
his  grounds  in  apparent  health,  Win.  Pres¬ 
ton,  esq.  of  Sewardstone,  Magistrate  for  the 
county. 

Jan.20.  At  Leyton,  Wm. Copeland,  esq. 

Durham. — Jan.  3.  At  West  Lodge, 
Darlington,  in  her  82d  year,  Ann,  wife  of 
Jonathan  Backhouse,  Esq.  sen.  one  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Gloucestershire. — Dec.  19.  At  Clifton, 
Col  Yorke,  late  of  the  33d  regt.  and  formerly 
of  Catherine-pl.  Bath. 

Dec.  29.  In  Somerset-street,  Kingstown, 
aged  8,  Josephine,  dau.  of  Joseph  Hill,  esq. 
of  Tower  Hill  House,  near  Banwell. 

Jan.  10.  In  Pritchard-st.  of  apoplexy, 
aged  67,  Frances,  eldest  dau.  of  late  Colonel 
Wade,  and  grand-daughter  of  Field-Marshal 
Wade. 

Jan.  17.  At  tire  Hotwells,  aged  21,  Em¬ 
ma  Christiana,  youngest  dau.  of  Sam.  Brice, 
esq.  Frenchay. 

Hants. — Jan.  3.  At  the  George  Inn, 
Andover,  in  his  59th  year,  John  Charlton, 
esq.  of  Broke  House,  near  Mere,  Wilts. 

Jan.  13.  Aged  82,  Mr.  Wm.  Spinks,  a 
very  old  and  respected  inhabitant  of  South¬ 
ampton. 

Jan.  19.  At  Lymington,  in  his  76th  year, 
Charles  St.  Barhe,  esq.  universally  respected 
by  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  For  the  last 
forty  years,  he  had  been  the  principal  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  salt  works  there;  and  in  1788  he 
established  the  first  banking  business  in  the 
town.  In  his  dealings  he  was  honourable 
and  liberal;  and  as  a  magistrate,  active  and 
upright. 

H Erts. — Sept.  15.  In  his  69th  year,  the 
Hon.  Robert  Baron  Dimsdale,  of  Camfield- 
place. 

Jan.  12.  At  Norton  near  Baldock,  in  her 
1 00th  year,  Sarah  Maxwell.  The  same  pa¬ 
rish  in  which  she  was  born  now  contains  her 
remains.  She  was  a  constant  attendant  upon 
the  ordinances  of  the  church,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  few  last  years  of  her  life,  when 
her  sight  became  much  impaired.  She  was 
the  good  woman  of  the  parish,  and  in  that 
capacity,  probably  assisted  into  the  world  the 
greatest  part  of  her'  neighbours  who  stood 
round  her  grave  at  her  interment.  Her  piety 
and  unoffending  disposition  procured  her  ma¬ 
ny  friends,  and  her  mind  was  unimpaired  even 
a  few  minutes  previous  to  her  dissolution. 

Hunts. — Jan. 17.  At  his  house, Marshall’s 
Wick,  Geo.  Sullivan  Martin,  esq. 

Lancashire. — Dec.  25.  Suddenly  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  townhall,  Liverpool,  aged 
70,  Mr.  Thos.  Rowe,  for  33  years  constable 
of  the  borough. 

Dec.  30.  At  Manchester,  Harriet,  wifejof 


Ptlr.  Richard  Hall  Thorpe,  6urgeon,  4th  dau. 
of  the  late  —  Manners,  esq.  of  Grantham. 

Jan.  1.  At  Neston,  aged  74,  Joanna 
Clough,  sister  of  the  late  Rich.  Clough,  esq. 
of  Manchester. 

Middlesex. - fan.  9.  At  Charlton,  aged 

73,  Susanna,  widow  of  Chas.  Reyuolds,  esq. 

Jan.  16.  At  Sunbury,  aged  84,  Giles 
Crompe,  esq.  Clerk  to  the  Cloth-workers’ 
Company  for  63  years. 

Norfolk. — Dec.  26  William  Parkinson, 
esq.  of  Thorpe,  near  Norwich,  uncle  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Davis,  Bcrkeley-square. 

Northamptonshire. — Dec.  25.  Aged  59, 
John  Benton,  esq.  of  Houghton  House. 

Nottinghamshire. — Jan.  21.  Aged  70, 
John  Blount,  gent,  of  Kempstone. 

Oxfordshire. — Nov.  21.  At  Oxford,  Sir 
Edw.  Hitchens,  Alderman  and  three  times 
Mayor  of  that  City.  During  a  long  life  he 
was  uniformly  distinguished  for  perfect  up¬ 
rightness  of  character  and  the  wannest  bene¬ 
volence  of  heart.  He  was  knighted  June  12, 
1812. 

Dec.  24.  At  Summer  Town,  after  a  se¬ 
vere  illness  of  fifteen  years,  aged  23,  Mr. 
William  Haswell,  last  surviving  child  of  the 
late  Rev.  William  Jepson  Haswell,  of  South 
Shields,  and  Rector  of  St.  John,  Jamaica, 
great  grandson,  by  his  mother,  to  the  late 
Rev.  Rob.  Twycross,  Vicar  of  Oakley, 
Brill,  and  Borstall,  Bucks,  and  of  Water- 
perry,  Oxford,  nephew  to  late  Capt.  Rob. 
Twycross,  R.  N.  and  cousin  to  Capt.  Cumby, 
R.  N.  of  Heighington,  Durham. 

Jan.  16.  Aged  55,  John  Bowden,  esq. 
of  Radford. 

Rutlandshire. — Jan.  19.  In  her  100th 
year,  Mrs.  Sharp,  of  Langham. 

Somersetshire. — Dec.  21.  At  Wells, 
Thos.  Porch,  esq.  Captain  of  the  2d  Somerset 
Regiment  of  Militia. 

Dec. ‘IS.  Aged  21,  Mary  Anne,  eldest 
dau.  of  Robert  Shew,  esq.  Bladud  buildings, 
Bath. 

Dec.  29.  Miss  Simpson,  sister  of  late 
Rev.  Tho.  Simpson,  of  Keysham-pl.  Keyn- 
sham. 

Jan.  7.  At  the  house  of  her  son,  Dr.  Da¬ 
vis,  in  the  Royal  Crescent,  Bath,  aged  80, 
the  relict  of  Robert  Davis,  esq.  of  Woolley 
Hill,  near  Bradford,  Wilts. 

Jan.  11.  In  his  76th  year,  George  Lye, 
esq.  one  of  the  magistrates  for  Bath. 

Jan.  16.  At  Camerton  House,  near 
Bath,  aged  81,  the  widow  of  John  Jarrett, 
esq.  of  Jamaica,  and  of  Freemantle,  near 
Southampton. 

Jan.  19.  In  Milsom-st.  Bath,  Marv, 
wife  of  Samuel  Webb,  esq.  of  Henbnry. 

Jan.  19.  At  Wincanton,  aged  50,  Lucy, 
wife  of  Mr.  Geo.  Messiter,  and  youngest 
dau.  of  late  John  Newman,  esq.  of  Barwick 
House. 

Sussex. — Jan.  13.  In  Wellington-sq. 
Hastings,  Harriot,  wife  of  Vice-Adm.  Geo. 
Parker. 
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Staffordshire. — Jan.  7*  At  the  Dean- 
ry,  Litchfield,  aged  80,  Mrs.  Woodhouse, 
wife  of  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean. 

Suffolk  — Jart.  23.  At  an  advanced  age, 
the  relict  of  Mr.  Green,  surgeon,  late  of 
Ixworth,  Suffolk. 

Jan.  4.  At  Mildenhall,  aged  15,  Char¬ 
lotte  Augusta,  dau.  of  Sir.  Geo.  Denys, 
Dart. 

Aged  56,  Mr.  Chas.  Clarke,  25  years  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  free  grammar  school,  at  Need¬ 
ham  Market. 

Jan.  5.  At  Farlinghay  Hall,  near  Wood- 
bridge,  aged  80,  Mary,  relict  of  Major  Wm. 
Webb.  She  was  eldest  dau.  of  Sir  Atwell 
Lake,  second  Baronet,  of  Edmonton,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  by  Mary,  only  dau.  of  James  Winter, 
esq.  of  Mile  End  ;  and  was  sister  to  the  late, 
and  aunt  to  the  present  Baronets 

Warwickshire. — Jan.  6.  At  Honington 
Hall,  aged  73,  Gore  Townsend,  esq. 

Westmoreland. — Jan.  11.  At  Raven- 
stonedale,  aged  81,  Mr.  Edmund  Hodgson, 
formerly  of  YVimpole-st.  London. 

Wilts. — Lately.  Jane,  only  dau.  of 
Rev.  Chas.  Dewell,  of  Malmesbury. 

Jan.  3.  Aged  63,  Mr.  E.  Edmonds,  of 
the  firm  of  Yeobury,  Tugwell,  Edmonds,  and 
Son,  Bradford. 

Jan.  10.  Suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  at  an 
advanced  age,  Mr.  Gould,  of  Salisbury,  an 
extensive  stage-coach  proprietor  on  the 
great  Western  road. 

Jan.  17.  At  the  Parsonage,  Maddington, 
Catherine,  wife  of  Rev.  Joseph  Legge,  of 
Maddington  and  Shrewton. 

Worcestershire. — At  Worcester,  aged 
70,  Rich.  Jones,  esq.  father  of  Mr.  R. 
Jones,  of  Covent-garden  Theatre.  Mr. 
Jones  was  an  eminent  architect  and  surveyor, 
and  the  author  of  that  useful  work,  “  The 
Builders’  Vade  Mecum.” 

Yorkshire. — Dec.  24.  In  Portland-pl. 
Hull,  aged  68,  the  relict  ofThos.  Sherlock, 
esq.  of  Redburn,  Lincolnshire. 

Dec  29.  At  Wakefield,  in  his  70th  year, 
John  Billam,  esq.  M.B.  formerly  of  Tri¬ 
nity-college. 

Jan.  5.  At  Thorne,  aged  74,  Mrs.  Par¬ 
kinson,  aunt  to  Mrs.  Grayburn,  York  Pa¬ 
rade,  near  Hull. 

Jan.  11.  At  Malton,  in  his  79th  year, 
Thomas  Davye,  Esq.  Surgeon. 

Jan.  11.  At  Doncaster,  aged  84,  the 
widow  of  Gen.  Sowerby. 

Jan.  11.  Aged  30,  Thomas  Empson, 
esq.  of  Goole. 

Jan.  17.  At  Campsall  Grange,  near 
Doncaster,  in  his  58th  year,  John  Fol- 
jambe,  esq.  late  of  Wakefield. 

Jan.  18.  Aged  72,  Thomas  Keld,  esq. 
one  of  the  senior  members  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Scarbro*. 

Jan.  26.  At  Shibden  Hall,  aged  77, 
James  Lister,  esep 

Wales. — Jan.  24.  At  Newport,  Mon¬ 


mouthshire,  aged  88,  Rebecca,  relict  of  W. 
Pcrrott  Williams,  esq.  of  Hermons  Hill, 
Haverfordwest. 

Dec.  15.  At  Stirling  Park,  Carmarthen¬ 
shire,  Jane,  wife  of  Dr.  Henry  Laurence. 

Dec.  27.  At  Bangor,  by  the  explosion 
of  a  gun,  J.  Royle,  esq.  brother  to  the  Rev. 
John  Royle,  Rector  of  Compton  Martin, 
Somersetshire. 

Scotland. — Jan.  1.  At  Glasgow,  aged 
32,  Mr.  John  Bell,  teacher  of  languages. 
He  was  a  man  who,  for  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  in  ancient,  modern,  and  especially 
Eastern  literature,  was  an  ornament  to  the 
city  and  university.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Spanish,  Italian,  Dutch,  Saxon, 
Teutonic,  Gothic,  Icelandic,  Portuguese, 
Arabic,  Persic,  Chaldaic,  Sanscrit,  Hin- 
dostanee,  Bengalee,  aud  several  other  lan¬ 
guages. 

Jan.  13.  At  Undersyde  Pavk,  Roxburgh¬ 
shire,  aged  70,  Geo.  W&ldie,  esq.  of  Under¬ 
syde,  and  of  Forth  House,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Ireland. — Jan.  11.  At  hit  house,  Rath- 
mines,  Major  James  Allen,  late  of  the  5th 
Dragoons,  formerly  Port  Surveyor  of  Drog¬ 
heda,  a  Magistrate  of  the  county  of  Kildare, 
and  late  Treasurer  of  the  Ordnance.  He 
entered  the  military  service  of  his  country 
at  so  early  an  age  as  to  have  held  the  rank 

J  O  B 

of  Lieutenant  in  1755,  and  was  distinguistied 
under  Generals  Braddock,  Amherst,  and 
Wolfe,  in  the  first  American  war,  by  the 
command  of  several  dangerous  expeditions, 
which  were  conducted  with  ability,  cou¬ 
rage,  and  success.  He  was  present  at  the 
storming  of  Ticonderoga,  where  his  father 
was  killed,  and  at  the  taking  of  Montreal. 
In  Ireland,  he  was  subsequently  Aid-de- 
Carap  to  Sir  John  Irwine,  while  Commander 
of  the  Forces,  and  also  to  three  Lords  Lieu¬ 
tenant. 

Abroad. — April  2.  At  Hobart's  Town, 
Van  Dieman’s  Land,  John  Margetts,  M.D. 

July  1.  In  New  South  Wales,  John  Si- 
gismund  Gore,  esq.  Ensign  57th  Reg.  Inf. 
fourth  son  of  Rev.  Chas.  Gore,  of  Barrow 
Court,  Somerset. 

Sept.  21.  Mr.  Thomas  Cope,  merchant, 
of  Tesceira.  A  party,  consisting  of  eighteen 
persons,  were  all  lost  in  going  from  St. 
Michael’s  to  Terceira,  in  an  open  boat. 

Sept.  23.  At  sea,  Henry  H.  Sumner, 
esq.  Commander  of  the  Elphinstone,  late  of 
the  Hon.  E.  I.  C.’s  Naval  Service. 

Nov.  21.  In  St.  Mary’s,  Jamaica,  in 
her  28th  year,  Eliz.a,  wife  of  Dr.  William 
Henry  Vidal,  and  niece  of  Jessd  Foot,  esq. 
of  Ilfracombe,  Devonshire.  This  lady  is 
much  and  deservedly  esteemed.  Her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Emma  Sarah  Vidal,  a  promising  child 
of  7  years  old,  was  unfortunately  drowned 
on  the  5th  of  August  last,  at  Ilfracombe, 
whilst  on  a  visit  to  her  great-uncle,  Mr. 
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Foot,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  bathing 
machines. 

Nov.  23.  In  Jamaica,  Henry  P.  Mais, 
esq.  of  the  firm  of  John  and  Henry  Mais, 
Kingston. 

Nov.  28.  At  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey, 
in  his  73d  year,  Mr.  Edw.  Butler  Thos. 
Grant,  many  years  a  resident,  formerly  a 
merchant  in  Manchester,  England. 

Nov.  Near  Mexico,  in  his  23d  year, 
the  Hon.  Augustus  Waldegrave,  third  and 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Adra.  Lord  Rad- 
stock,  G.  C.  B.  While  shooting,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Baring,  the 
gun  of  the  latter  accidentally  exploded,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  He  was  educated 
at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  May,  1823,  with  distinction 
in  literis  humanioribus.  His  mathematical 
knowledge  was  also  considerable,  while  the 


accomplishments  of  his  mind,  the  suavity  of 
his  manners,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
endeared  him  to  all. 

Dec.  3.  At  Lisbon,  Garnett  Gould,  esq. 
for  many  years  an  eminent  British  merchant 
in  that  city. 

Dec.  11.  At  Avignon,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Long,  wife  of  Capt.  Long,  second  dau.  of 
Lord  Stanley,  and  grand-dau.  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby. 

Dec.  16.  At  Jersey,  at  his  brother’s, 
Col.  Touzel,  Richard  Percival,  son  of  late 
Thomas  Moulson,  esq.  of  Chester,  and 
nephew  of  the  late  Dr.  Percival,  of  Man¬ 
chester. 

Dec.  23.  In  Hamburgh,  aged  40,  Lieut. 
James  Heselden,  R.  N.  of  Barton-upon- 
Humber. 

Jan.  2.  At  Brussels,  Eleanor,  wife  of 
John  Thos.  Newbolt,  M.  D. 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from.  December  21,  1825,  tot  January  24,  1826. 


Christened. 
Males  -  1027 
Females  -  1018 


} 


2045 


Buried. 
Males  -  844 

Females-  802 


Whereof  have  died  under  two  years  old 
Salt  5s.  per  bushel;  1  §</.  per  pound. 
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AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 

from  the  Returns  ending  January  14. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

59  5 

36  7 

24  11 

45  6 

40  4 

PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  Jan.  23,  50s.  to  60s. 
AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  Jan.  18,  36s.  1  \fyl.  per  cwt. 
PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 


St.  James’s,  Hay  5 1.  5s.  Straw  2 1.  6s.  Clover  61.  0s. — Whitechapel,  Hay  4 1.  15 s.  Straw 

2 1.  0s.  Clover  5 1.  15s. 

SMITHFIELD,  Jan.  23.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  8lbs. 


Beef . 

6d. 

to 

5s. 

0  d. 

Lamb .  0s.  0 d.  to  0s.  0 d. 

Mutton . 

5  d. 

to 

5s. 

0  d. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  Jan.  23  : 

Veal . 

6d. 

to 

6s. 

0  d. 

Beasts .  2,193  Calves  122 

Pork . 

Ad. 

to 

6s. 

0  d. 

Sheep  . 15,950  Pigs  90 

COAL  MARKET,  Jan.  23,  33s.  0 d.  to  41s.  6d. 

TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  48s.  0 d.  Yellow  Russia  39s.  0 d. 

SOAP,  Yellow74s.  Mottled  82s.  0 d.  Curd  86s. — CANDLES,  9s.  per  Doz.  Moulds  10s.6d. 


THE  PRICES  of  Canal  Shakes,  &c.  in  January  1826,  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  M. 
Raine,  Auctioneer,  Canal  and  Dock  Share,  and  Estate  Broker,  No.  2,  Great  Winchester- 
street,  Old  Broad-street,  London. — Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  2,000 1. — Leeds  and  Liver¬ 
pool,  460l. — Grand  Junction,  290/. — Birmingham,  330Z. — Worcester  and  Birmingham, 
55/. — Ellesmere,  115/.  —  Stratford-upon-Avon,  40/.  —  Monmouthshire,  215/. — Breck¬ 
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MINOR 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  Sir  S. 
Egerton  Brydges,  clearly  explaining  how 
he  was  led  into  the  error  respecting  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  William  Brownlow  and  Marga¬ 
ret  Brydges,  having  taken  for  granted  for 
forty  years  the  descent  as  deduced  in  Lodge’s 
Irish  Peerage.  Sir  Egerton  mentions  as 
errors  in  the  last  edition  of  Debrett,  that 
the  arms  of  Lord  Grenville  stand  as  the 
arms  of  Viscount  Granville,  and  that  the 
quartering  of  Clinton  remains  in  the  coat  of 
Fortescue.  He  concludes  with  this  post¬ 
script:  “  I. really  ask  for  information,  and 
shall  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Townsend  to  inform 
me  how  Lord  Fortescue  or  Lord  Powys,  or 
the  late  Lord  Carlisle,  are  or  were  descended 
from  the  Princess  Mary  Tudor?  I  am 
aware  of  the  descent  of  their  Countesses 
from  this  Princess.” 

L.  says  :  “  Allow  me  to  request,  through 
your  medium,  that  Sir  Egerton  Brydges 
(who,  I  observe,  is  a  liberal  contributor  to 
your  valuable  Miscellany)  will  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  state  hoic  he  is  entitled  to  bear, 
amongst  his  quarterings,  4  the  arms  of  an 
elder  brother  of  Lord  Byron's  ancestor,’  as 
mentioned  at  p.  73  of  his  learned  4  Note’ 
lately  published  at  Paris  ?  I  would  not 
willingly  diminish  the  lustre  of  any  noble 
house,  or  depreciate  the  labours  of  so  inge¬ 
nious  a  gentleman  as  Sir  Egerton  :  but 
when,  in  his  zeal  for  his  friend  Lord  By¬ 


ron,  he 

‘  Allots  the  prince  of  his  celestial  line 

An  apotheosis  and  rites  divine,’ 
and  averts,  that  his  Lordship  4  was  of  one 
of  those  few  families  whose  male  ancestors 
held  the  rank  of  peerage  before  the  close  of 
Henry  the  Third's  reign,’  I  would  humbly 
ask  how  the  correct  re-editor  of  Collins, 
who  boasts  of  having  4  cast  the  truth  and 
the  interest  of  history  on  the  peerage,’ 
came  to  omit  the  little  circumstance  that 
Lord  Byron  was  descended  from  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  son  of  Sir  John  Byron,  the  grantee  of 
Newstead  priory  in  J541  .x  The  lands  were 
conveyed  by  deed  from  the  putative  father  to 
John  Byron,  on  whom  Queen  Elizabeth 
conferred  knighthood  in  1579,  and  from 
whom  Lord  Byrun  was  lineally  descended.” 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  a  Corre¬ 
spondent  in  p.  2,  a  Constant  Reader 
states,  “  that  there  is  a  small  History  of 
Ludlow  extant,  published  in  1822,  which 
reflects  great  credit  on  its  compiler,  and  de¬ 
serves  to  be  much  more  generally  known 
than  it  is.  It  is  entitled,  “  The  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Town  of  Ludlow,  and 
its  ancient  Castle,  with  Lives  of  the  Lords 
Presidents;  Descriptive  and  Historical  Ac¬ 
counts  of  Gentlemen’s  Seats,  Villages,  &c. 
in  the  Neighbourhood  ;  with  other  Particu¬ 


lars  interesting  to  Strangers  and  Resident*.’ 
It  is  a  small  12mo  volume,  price  4s.  The 
author  I  believe  is  Mr.  Thomas  Wright, 
of  that  town.” 

A.  Z.  observes,  44  It  is  worth  noting  thal 
when  King  George  I.  came  over  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  British  Crown,  having  proba¬ 
bly  some  of  the  Noblesse  of  his  Electoral 
Court  in  his  train,  it  was  suggested  by  thos« 
who  were  no  friends  to  the  succession,  tha' 
we  were  thenceforth  to  be  governed  by  Ha 
nover  Ratz *,  or  Counsels. — The  illiterate  o 
different  ranks  having  caught  the  expression 
the  meaning  of  which  they  were  ignorant  of 
adopted  the  idea  that  the  great  brown  Rat 
which  was  first  brought  into  England  abou 
that  time  in  some  Norway  ships,  came  ove 
in  the  Royal  suite  ;  and  it  has  ever  sino 
been  called  by  people  of  that  class,  tlr 
Hanover,  though  it  is  in  reality  the  Nor 
way  rat. 

*  Rat,  plural  Ratz.  Gcrtn.  Counsel,  a  Council 
Counsellor,  &c.  from  Ratcn,  to  govern,  presuit 
advise,  &c.--Vide  German  Glossaries. 

Clionas  will  feel  obliged  if  any  of  ou 
Correspondents  can  inform  him  of  the  ex 
istence  of  any  other  copy  of  the  Roll  <j 
Karlaverock  than  the  one  in  MS.  in  th 
Cottonian  Collection  ;  the  illustrated  cop 
in  the  College  of  Arms;  and  the  imperfec 
one  printed  in  both  editions  of  the  Anti 
quarian  Repertory. 

A  Correspondent  asks  what  were  th 
Arms  borne  by  the  ancestors  of  Sir  Thorns 
Hooke  [mentioned  in  our  August  Magazine 
p.  98.]  and  also  the  Arms  borne  by  S 
Thomas  Hooke,  himself?  and  at  what  tim 
the  title  became  extinct  ? 

In  the  Review  of  44  the  Works  of  Armi 
nius,  in  our  last  number,  (p.  51.)  a  typo 
graphical  omission  has  been  pointed  out  t 
us,  which  most  unjustly  renders  the  doc 
trinal  system  of  the  Dutch  Professor  a  ver 
uncharitable  and  false  one.  It  occurs  in  th 
form  of  an  extract  from  the  Funeral  Oratio 
by  Bertius,  in  which,  as  it  now  stands,  Ai 
minius  is  said  to  have  taught  the  Divinit 
students  at  Leyden,  “//of  that  religion  v'hic 
breathes  forth  charityy  which  folloics  aft 
the  truth  that  is  according  to  godliness ,”  &< 
This  error  has  arisen  from  the  suppres»io 
of  two  lines  of  the  paragraph  in  Mr.  N  ichols 
translation,  in  which  we  are  told,  that  Ai 
minius  taught,  “  not  that  religion  which 
contained  in  altercation  and  naked  specuh 
tions,  and  is  only  calculated  to  feed  the 
understandings ;  but  that  religion  whic 
breathes  forth  charity ,  which  Jollows  aft 
the  truth  f  &c. 

The  Memoir  of  Dr.  Wollaston  shall  aj 
pear  in  our  next  number,  as  shall  the  con 
munication  of  G.  W.  L. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN,  PROGRESS,  AND  RESULTS  OF  STATISTICAL  INQUIRIES  IN 
IRELAND.  BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  GRAHAM,  A.M. 


THE  natural  history  and  topogra¬ 
phy  of  Ireland,  before  the  reign 
of  James  the  First,  were  hut  little 
known. — Ptolemy’s  Tables,  and  Ma- 
ginus's  Commentaries,  threw  little 
more  light  on  this  dark  subject  than 
the  reveries  of  their  predecessors  Stra¬ 
bo,  Solinus,  and  Mela;  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  learned  and  ingenious  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Irish  Historical  Library, 
had  but  some  imperfect  scraps  of  tales 
of  the  barbarous  customs  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  old  Irish,  brought  to  them 
from  afar;  and  they  drew  up  the  re¬ 
presentation  at  full  length,  in  a  more 
repulsive  dress  than  they  had  received 
it. — Giraldus  Cambrensis,  indeed, 
who  was  sent  into  this  island  by  King 
Henry  the  Second,  in  attendance  of 
his  son  John,  collected  materials  for 
his  Topography  and  Itinerary  of  Ire¬ 
land,  which  he  sometimes  called  ‘  De 
Mirdbilihtis  Hihernice .’  This  work  was 
originally  written  in  Latin  ;  and  the 
author  of  it  tells  us,  in  the  catalogue 
of  his  works,  ‘that  it  was  read  out  at 
Oxford  for  three  whole  days,  in  pub¬ 
lic  assembly  of  the  Clergy.’ — It  was 
translated  into  English  by  one  James 
Walsh, an  Irishman,  (Vid.ALhen.Oxon. 
tom.  I.  col.  15?)  who  studied  in  Hart- 
Hall  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1572; 
about  which  time  another  translation 
was  made  of  it  by  R.  Hooker.  In  the 
Irish  Historical  Library,  we  also  learn, 
that  a  very  learned  person,  Mr.  John 
Lynch,  titular  Archdeacon  of  Tuam, 
wrote  a  refutation  of  this  work,  which 
he  published  under  the  title  of  Cam¬ 
brensis  Eversus ,  in  which  he  accuses 
the  author  of  maliciously  destroying 
many  of  the  old  Irish  annals,  of  which 
he  had  the  perusal.  Towards  the  end 
of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  on  the 
accession  of  King  James  the  First, 
some  very  diligent  inquiries  were  made 
into  the  state  of  Ireland,  with  a  uew 


to  its  subsequent  improvement;  and 
among  these  enquirers,  were  Edmund 
Spenser  and  Mr.  James  Usher,  the 
former  chief  secretary  to  Arthur  Lord 
Grey  of  Wilton,  Lord-Deputy  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  latter  afterwards  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Armagh,  a  poet  and  divine 
whose  names  will  descend  to  posterity 
as  bright  and  shining  ornaments  of  the 
Irish  nation. 

Spenser  published  his  ‘  View  of  Ire¬ 
land'  ill  a  dialogue  between  Eudoxus 
and  Irenaeus,  in  lt)00  ;  and  dedicated  it 
to  King  James  the  First.  O’Flaherty, 
author  of  the  work  called  “Ogygia” 
(par.  3.  cap.  77.),  occupied  a  consi¬ 
derable  part  of  that  work  in  refuting 
the  errors  of  Spenser;  and,  after  some 
virulent  reflections  on  the  poet’s  pre¬ 
sumption  in  attempting  to  trace  the 
origin  of  some  old  Irish  families  in 
England  and  Wales,  concludes  with 
the  following  exclamations. 

“  En  poet*  in  doraesticis  peritiam  ! 

En  politici  in  historiis  pueritiam  ! 

Ut  cum  Cicerone  ad  pueros  relegem 
Anteactis  gentis  suae  temporibus 
Adeo  peregrinum.” 

Father  Walsh  makes  this  observa¬ 
tion  on  Spenser’s  View  of  Ireland. 

‘  He  pursues  in  this  work  his  politi¬ 
cal  main  design,  which  was  to  pre¬ 
scribe  ways  and  means  to  reduce  Ire¬ 
land  ;  a  design  well  becoming  him  as 
Secretary  to  Queen  Elizabeth’s  de* 
puty.  In  this  work  none  could  sur¬ 
pass  him  ;  none  could  except  against 
him,  save  only  those  who  would  not 
be  reduced.’  So  jealous  have  been 
the  Irish  people  of  all  enquiries  into 
their  condition — so  hostile  to  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  improve  it — that  they  have 
uniformly  opposed  all  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  in  this  way;  and  ne¬ 
ver  failed  to  misinterpret  the  motives, 
and  condemn  the  opinions,  of  those 
wise  and  benevolent  persons,  whether 
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Englishmen  or  natives  of  their  own  This  description  of  Ireland  consists 
soil,  who  have  endeavoured  to  point  of  forty-four  folio  pages  ;  the  matter 
out  their  errors,  and  lead  them  into  a  being  arranged  under  the  following 


state  of  civilization,  industry,  and 
wealth.  One  of  the  fathers  of  this  old 
school  was  Con  Buccagh  O’Neil,  who 
(as  we  are  told  by  Speed,)  ‘  cursed  all 
his  posterity  that  would  learn  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  sow  wheat,  or  build 
stonewall  houses.’ 

In  this  spirit,  Richard  Stanihurst, 
who  was  the  uncle  of  the  celebrated 
Archbishop  Usher,  and  son  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  had  lapsed  into  the  popular  re¬ 
ligion  and  party  of  the  country;  and 
attached  to  the  work  of  Catnbrensis, 
is  an  Appendix  to  his  four  books  of 
Irish  history,  which  has  been  called 
Camlrensis  Vapulans,  as  Lynche’s 
book  had  been  called  ‘  Camlrensis 
Kversus'  He  published  this  work 
with  severe  notes  annexed  to  it.  Bi¬ 
shop  Nicolson  says  that  it  must  be 
confessed,  that,  with  some  exceptions, 
Stanihurst  has  left  us  valuable  docu¬ 
ments  concerning  the  manners  and 
language  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
the  strength  and  traffic  of  their  chief 
cities,  the  antiquity  and  achievements 
of  their  nobility,  &c.  One  of  the 
controversies  of  Stanihurst  with  Cam- 
brensis,  vyns  on  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  barnacle,  whether  it  be 
fish  or  flesh.  He  concludes  it  to  be 
neither,  but  of  the  same  tribe  of  ani¬ 
mals  with  butterflies  and  caterpillars. 

In  the  year  1 60(),  Mr. Camden  being 
about  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  his 
Britannia,  requested  Mr.  Jas.  Usher 
(afterwards  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland) 
to  furnish  him  with  a  description  of 
the  City  of  Dublin,  which  in  these 
times  would  have  been  called  a  Sta¬ 
tistical  Survey  of  it.  Mr.  Usher  com¬ 
plied  with  this  request  ;  and  his  com¬ 
munication  was  inserted  verbatim  in 
Camden’s  work,  with  a  just  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  benefaction.  Thus 
do  we  find,  that  one  of  the  earliest 
publications  of  this  eminent  divine, 
was  an  effort  to  throw  light  on  the 
history  of  his  native  country. 

In  subsequent  editions  of  Camden’s 
work,  published  in  the  year  lfi05  and 
1721,  we  find,  in  the  form  of  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  an  interesting  Topographical 
description  of  Ireland,  especially  in 
the  last  of  these  editions,  which  is  en¬ 
riched  by  the  notes  of  Sir  Richard 
Cox,  author  of  the  “Hibernia  Angli- 
cana.” 


heads,  viz.  British  Ocean.  —  Ireland. — 
Government. — Division. 

Provinces.  —  Mononia.  —  Desmoniu. 
— Lngenia. — Conaeia. — Uhonia. 
Ancient  and  Modern  Customs. 

We  have  here  all  the  ancient  names 
of  places  and  people  which  occur  in 
Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient  geogra¬ 
phers  explained  to  us,  as  the  author  of 
the  Irish  Historical  Library  observes, 
with  a  masterly  judgment ;  the  mo¬ 
dern  state  of  the  five  provinces  (Meath 
being  reckoned  one)  drawn  in  lively 
colours,  though  in  miniature;  the  most 
ancient  customs  of  the  country,  as  re¬ 
presented  by  Strabo  and  Solinds;  those 
of  the  middle  age, as  represented  byGi- 
raldus  Cambrensis  ;  and  of  Camden’s 
own  time,  as  brought  in  to  him  by  his 
contem poraries.  In  this  last  particu¬ 
lar,  he  acknowledges  his  obligations  to 
John  Good,  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest, 
who,  after  receiving  his  education  in 
Oxford,  taught  a  school  at  Limerick 
in  the  year  1566,  whose  contribution, 
like  that  of  Archbishop  Usher,  he 
transcribed  verbatim  into  his  work. 
The  whole  of  this  performance,  how¬ 
ever,  is  reflected  on  by  O’Flaherty  in 
his  “  Ogygia,’’  who  makes  this  bitter 
observation  on  it : 

“  Perlustras  Anglos  oculis,  Camdene,  duobus, 
Uno  oculo  Scotos,  Caecus  Hibeimgenas.” 

The  author  of  this  epigram,  however, 
follous  Camden,  in  giving  his  native 
country  Plutarch’s  name  ofOgvgia,  in 
opposition  to  the  Swedish  antiquary, 
.1.  Peringskiold  (Annot.  in  vit.Theod 
R.  j).  311,-  312)  who  had  undertaken 
to  demonstrate  that  Sweden  is  the  true 
Ogygia. 

Mr.  O'Flaherty  pretends  to  ascertair 
the  age  of  all  the  chief  lakes  and  rivers 
as  well  as  the  succession  of  Kings  it 
Ireland — and  points  out  the  several  re 
mains  of  the  Damttani,  Belgae,  Piets 
&c. — the  idolatry  of  the  Gentile  na¬ 
tives  in  their  worshipof  Kermand  Kcl 
stach  at  Clogher,  Cromderibb — thei 
opinions  on  the  Sedhe  or  Fairies — 
their  use  of  Coraghs  or  leathern  boats 
their  ancient  arms  and  way  of  fight 
ing.  This  work  was  published  in  4to 
at  London,  in  l6-35 — and  has  been  no 
ticed  here,  contrary  to  Chronologica 
order,  on  account  of  the  observation 
on  Camden’9  work,  to  be  found  in  it 
When  the  first  edition  of  Camden’ 
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work  appeared,  Ireland  was  in  a 
wretched  state  indeed — harassed  by  re¬ 
bellions.  Agriculture  was  at  the  very 
lowest  ebb  ;  and  the  miserable  popu¬ 
lation  subsisted  chiefly  on  animal  food 
and  milk.  The  country  abounded  in 
woods,  lakes,  and  marshes,  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  peculiarly  unwholesome  to 
English  soldiers  and  settlers.  And 
such  was  the  obstinacy  of  the  Irish, 
that  in  the  last  ten  years  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  reduction  of 
this  island  is  said  to  have  cost  the  Bri¬ 
tish  nation  near  three  millions  and  a 
half;  an  enormous  sum  of  money, 
when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  in  those  days  the  ordinary  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  English  crown  fell  short  of 
half  a  million  yearly. 

On  the  accession  of  King  James  the 
First,  great  attention  was  paid  by  the 
English  government  to  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peo¬ 
ple.  Instructed  by  the  compilations 
of  Spenser  and  Camden,  and  the  few 
other  writers  who  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  British  public  to  a  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  existing  state  of  this 
country,  with  a  view  to  its  future  im¬ 
provement,  Sir  George  Carew  and  Sir 
Arthur  Chichester  had  appointed  She¬ 
riffs  to  the  several  counties  ;  and  iti¬ 
nerant  Judges,  performing  their  cir¬ 
cuits  with  regularity,  administered 
strict  and  impartial  justice  to  all  de¬ 
scriptions  of  people  in  the  country. 
We  are  informed,  how?ever,  by  Mr. 
Gordon,  the  Rector  of  Killegny,  in 
his  “History  of  Ireland,”  that  these 
wise  and  benevolent  measures  were 
nearly  frustrated  by  the  restless  spi¬ 
rit  of  the  Romish  Clergy,  who  *  ar¬ 
raigned  the  civil  administration,  re¬ 
viewed  causes  determined  in  the 
King’s  Courts,  and  commanded  the 
people,  under  the  pain  of  eternal  per¬ 
dition,  to  obey  the  decisions  of  their 
spiritual  courts,  and  not  those  of  the 
civil  law.’  Spenser  tells  us,  in  his 
View  of  Ireland,  p.  — that  Sir  John 
Perrot  had,  in  his  government,  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  subdue  this  spirit  in 
the  Irish,  not  only  by  mildness  and 
concession,  but  even  by  treading  down 
and  disgracing  all  the  English,  and  set¬ 
ting  up  the  Irish  all  that  he  could — 
thereby  thinking  to  make  them  more 
tractable. 

In  the  year  lb08,  the  rebellion  of 
O’Doherty  threw  the  barony  of  Ennis- 
owen,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  into 
the  hands  of  King  James  the  First, 


and  by  the  conspiracies  and  rebellions 
in  the  latter  end  of  his  predecessor’s 
reign,  and  the  commencement  of  his 
own,  tracts  of  land,  containing  about 
five  hundred  thousand  Irish  acres, 
were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  in  the 
six  northern  counties  of  Cavan,  Fer¬ 
managh,  Tyrone,  Derry,  Armagh,  and 
Donegal. 

Instructed  by  the  errors  of  former 
colonizers,  and  advised  by  men  of  in¬ 
tegrity  and  judgment,  the  King  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  a  scheme  of  plantation, 
which  happily  for  Ireland  was  his  fa¬ 
vourite  object — in  which  he  proceed¬ 
ed  with  such  caution  and  activity,  that 
though  failures  and  mistakes  occurred 
in  many  instances,  (particularly  in  the 
lands  granted  to  the  London  Compa¬ 
nies,)  the  effects  of  it  on  the  prospe¬ 
rity  of  Ulster  have  been  great  and  per¬ 
manent. 

Seldom  had  such  an  opportunity  of 
colonizing  any  country  occurred,  as 
that  which  this  Monarch  seemed  so 
capable  of  managing  with  the  happiest 
effects. — The  lands  at  his  disposal  on 
this  occasion  were  not  confined  to 
Ulster — sixty  thousand  acres  had  also 
been  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  between 
the  rivers  Ovoca  and  Slaney,  of  which 
sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  were 
destined  for  an  English  colony,  and 
the  rest  for  the  natives,  on  the  same 
terms  as  such  persons  held  their  lands 
in  Ulster. 

In  like  manner  385  thousand  acres 
in  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  Counties, 
Leitrim,  Longford,  and  Westmeath, 
were  allotted  for  distribution.  This 
golden  opportunity  of  introducing  agri¬ 
culture,  trade,  religion,  and  industry 
into  this  island,  was  embraced  with 
avidity  by  James,  who,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  errors  and  faults,  possessed 
more  sagacity  than  Historians  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  grant  him,  and  whose  plans  of 
colonizing  and  civilizing  Ireland  at 
this  time,  were  rendered  abortive  only 
by  the  weakness  and  misfortunes  of 
his  unhappy  successor. 

(To  he  continued.) 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  10. 

S  I  have  proposed  to  myself  the 
study  of  Chronology,  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  very  great  importance,  I  spare 
no  pains  to  render  myself  master  of  the 
science.  With  this  view,  I  have  dili¬ 
gently  perused  your  remarks  on  Cu¬ 
vier’s  Historical  Argument  in  your  last 
Number ;  and  hope  that  the  following 
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observations  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  you. 

I  am  particularly  struck  with  the 
Synchronism  between  the  founders  of 
the  Lvdian  and  Assyrian  monarchies, 
according  to  the  Father  of  history.  It 
is  clear  that  Dejoces  and  Gyges  were 
contemporaries ;  the  former  established 
the  Median  monarchy  ;  the  latter  over¬ 
threw  the  Heracleid  family  in  Lydia. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  when  the  Medes 
revolted  from  them,  the  Assyrian  Em¬ 
pire  had  subsisted  520  years  (L.  95), 
and  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Heraclidae 
had  reigned  in  Lydia  during  505  (ibid, 
c.  7.) 

Nor  is  this  all  ; — Agron,  the  first  of 
the  Heracleid  family  who  reigned  in 
Lydia,  was  the  son  of  Ninus,  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Belus  (ibid).  Now  not  only  Dio¬ 
dorus,  Justin,  and  other  writers  of  their 
class,  but  also  the  well-informed  Strabo, 
tell  us  that  Nineveh  was  built  by  one 
Ninus.  Herodotus  also  mentions  a  gate 
of  Babylon  (III.  155),  called  the  Ni- 
nian  gate.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
this  Ninus  was  the  son  of  Belus.  It  is 
certain  (Herod.  I.  181)  that  Belus  was 
worshipped  at  Babylon. 

Again,  Larcher  tells  us  that  this  Be¬ 
lus  came  originally  from  Egypt,  and 
his  opinion  in  this  case  seems  incontro¬ 
vertible.  Herodotus  (I.  7-)  represents 
this  Belus  as  the  grandson  of  Hercu¬ 
les,  who,  according  to  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton,  was  the  same  as  Sesostris,  or  Sesac 
King  of  Egypt. 

Syncellus  (in  Chronograph,  p.  133, 
ed.  Ven.)  quotes  Cephalion  as  saying 
that  Ctesius  mentions  the  names  of 
about  23  Assyrian  monarchs  ; 

/SowiXeTs  t oy?  ^e,  tl  si^ncrai,  (3ov\etou, 

Kmoaa?  term  0  Xrywy  ovopccra  oivrxv  xal 
oT/xat  xal  y. —  Herodotus  (I.  7-)  says 
that  the  family  of  the  Heracleids  reign¬ 
ed  in  Lydia  during  22  generations  *. 

Curtius  9ays  that  many  believed  that 
Babylon  had  been  founded  by  Belus, 
though  others  ascribed  that  action  to 
Semiramis. 

From  all  these  circumstances,  I  con¬ 
clude  it  certain  that  Belus  led  a  colony 


from  Egypt  into  Asia,  and  established 
himself  at  Babylon  ;  that  his  son  Ni¬ 
nus  founded  another  city  which  he 
called  after  himself;  and  having  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged  his  father’s  domi¬ 
nions,  divided  them  (as  the  custom 
then  was)  amongst  his  children  ;  to 
one  of  whom,  i.c.  Agron,  he  allotted 
the  province  of  Lydia. 

According  to  some  Chronologers, 
Gyges  ascended  the  Throne  of  Lydia, 
B.C.  716,  or  rather,  according  to  others, 
719.  Reckon  back  from  this  last  aera 
505  years,  and  we  have  the  year  1224, 
the  date  of  Agron’s  accession  to  the 
Throne.  If  we  suppose  that  Ninus 
his  father  was  in  the  height  of  his 
glory  10  years  before,  the  Assyrians 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  their  Em¬ 
pire  in  the  year  1234  B.  C. 

But  520  years  after  that  event,  the 
Medes  revolted,  i.  e.  714  B.C.  It  is 
impossible  to  fix  this  epoch  with  accu¬ 
racy,  as  it  has  given  rise  to  innumer¬ 
able  controversies  amongst  the  learned  ; 
but  from  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  To- 
bit,  we  learn  that  “  When  Enemessar 
(who  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  is  call¬ 
ed  Shalmaneser)  was  dead,  Senacherib 
his  son  reigned  in  his  stead,  whose  es¬ 
tate  was  troubled  so  that  I  could  not 
go  into  Media.’’  It  is  quite  certain 
from  the  Scriptures  that  this  Senache¬ 
rib  did  not  reign  10  years  at  most  (I 
speak  from  memory),  and  that  he  was 
murdered  71 1  B.C. — Media  probably 
revolted  during  his  unsuccessful  expe¬ 
ditions  against  Egypt  and  Judaea,  as 
from  the  warlike  character  of  the  next 
King  of  Assyria,  i.e.  Asserhaddon,  it 
is  morally  certain  that  the  revolt  did 
not  take  place  in  his  reign,  and  from 
the  length  of  it,  it  is  certain  it  must 
have  occurred  before  his  death. 

If  therefore  Herodotus’s  numbers  are 
correct  (I.  cap.  7.  95)  w’e  may  reason¬ 
ably  conclude  that  Ninus  began  his 
reign,  and  founded  Nineveh  about  1255 
B.C. ;  that  Bel  us  laid  the  foundations 
of  Babylon  about  1280,  and  that  his 
grandfather,  the  Egyptian  Hercules, 
died  about  1325  B.C. — It  remains  to 


*  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  the  duration  ascribed  to  the  Assyrian  mo¬ 
narchy  bv  different  authors,  varies  amazingly.  Diodorus  in  three  passages  (Lib.  2.  c.  21. 
23.  28)  reckons  30  monarchs.  Velleius  33.  Syncellus  (P.  132.  Ed.  Yenet.  172.9)  41. 

Diodorus,  Justin,  and  Syncellus  (P.286)  following  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  say  that 
this  Empire  lasted  1300,  or  1360  years.  Paterculus  says  1070.  Syncellus  (P.  182)  1460. 
Cephalion  about  1000  (in  the  passage  above- mentioned).  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  re¬ 
gret  that  Herodotus’s  History  of  Assyria,  which  he  mentions  in  his  first  Book,  Chap.  106, 
has  not  been  preserved. 
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be  enquired  who  that  Semiramis  was 
to  whom  so  many  illustrious  actions 
have  been  ascribed.  I  will  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  deny  that  there  were  more 
than  one  of  this  name,  but  do  not  think 
it  probable ;  and  am  persuaded  that 
the  works  ascribed  to  her,  were  per¬ 
formed  by  several  princes  of  the  same 
line,  but  not  all  by  the  same.  The 
Semiramis  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(I.  184)  as  having  lived  about  five 
generations  before  the  mother  of 
Labynetus,  or  Belshazzar,  (who  was 
overthrown  5Q5  B.C.)  and  as  having 
adorned  Babylon,  is  in  my  opinion  the 
only  princess  of  that  name  who  ever 
reigned  there,  and  she  probably  lived 
about  713  B.C.  according  to  Bryant. 
Hence  arose  the  tradition  or  story  that 
she  was  the  founder  of  the  City. 

I  cannot  entirely  approve  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton’s  opinions  respecting  the 
antiquity  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  Ba¬ 
bylon  must  have  been  the  work  of 
many  years,  if  the  descriptions  the  an¬ 
cients  give  of  it  are  authentic.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Nineveh.  No 
doubt  Pul,  whom  he  places  about  79b 
B.C.  was  the  first  mighty  conqueror  of 
that  nation,  yet  his  family  may  have 
been  reigning  there  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  preceding.  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  practice  which  prevailed 
in  the  middle  ages,  of  the  father’s  di¬ 
viding  his  patrimony  amongst  all  his 
children,  was  not  unknown  in  those 
early  ages,  and  that  Ninus  may  have 
been  a  very  powerful  monarch  in  1250 
B.C.,  and  yet  his  successors  have  be¬ 
come  very  contemptible  by  this  prac¬ 
tice.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  the  weakness  of  those 
ties,  which  connected  the  nobles  with 
the  Sovereign  ;  the  very  great  autho¬ 
rity  these  nobles  possessed,  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  deference  they  paid  to  their  supe¬ 
riors.  May  not  this  practice  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world? 
and  how  otherwise  can  we  account  for 
the  infinite  number  of  petty  principa¬ 
lities,  each  governed  by  its  own  prince, 
dignified  by  the  title  of  King,  men¬ 
tioned  in  every  age  of  the  Jewish  His¬ 
tory  ?  A.  Z. 

- 0 - 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  4. 

'"BMIE  beneficed  Clergy  at  large  are 

-1  much  indebted  to  your  Corre¬ 
spondents  Verax,  Pacificus,  and 
Amicus,  for  their  letters  respecting 


the  best  inode  of  defending  the  rights 
of  Church  Preferment,  i  shall  can¬ 
didly  preface  my  remarks  with  saying 
that  I  am  interested,  and  very  mate¬ 
rially  so,  in  the  discussion  :  and  there¬ 
fore  any  remarks  of  mine  must  natu¬ 
rally  be  thought  to  be,  as  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  are,  influenced  by  private 
views.  1  am  a  person  of  slender  pri¬ 
vate  fortune,  and  incumbent  of  a  Liv¬ 
ing,  which  has  suffered  and  is  impo¬ 
verished,  to  a  great  degree,  from  the 
causes  so  truly  and  justly  represented 
by  Verax,  from  the  non-residence, 
distresses,  and  negligence  of  my  pre¬ 
decessors.  And  at  present  I  cannot 
see  any  probability  of  its  prospects 
brightening.  I  have  taken  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  able  tithe-lawyers  on  the 
case,  who  whilst  they  assure  me  that 
my  cause  is  just,  my  rights  clearly  and 
satisfactorily  made  out,  yet  dissuade 
me  from  seeking  redress  by  law,  on 
account  of  its  incalculable  expenses, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  issue,  the  de¬ 
lays  which  may  be  extended  beyond 
my  life,  the  inevitable  vexations  and 
trouble  of  all  litigation,  and  the  life 
interest  alone  which  I  have  in  the  be¬ 
nefice.  I  believe  I  am  well  warranted 
in  saying  that  the  probable  expenses  of 
a  suit  in  my  case,  which  is  that  of  se¬ 
veral  farm  rnoduses,  supposing  it  to  have 
two  or  more  hearings,  and  afterwards 
to  be  removed  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
would  be  to  a  greater  amount  than  the 
value  of  the  advowson  !  I  must  add, 
that  I  am  not  much  encouraged  to  the 
attempt  by  reading  lately  a  tithe-cause 
tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Burrough, 
wherein  he  declared  the  verdict,  which 
was  given  against  the  Clergyman,  to 
be  contrary  to  all  evidence,  and  recom¬ 
mended  from  the  Bench  a  motion  for 
a  new  trial.  Such  a  report,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  others  which  my  legal  advisers 
have  cited  in  order  to  dissuade  me, 
methinks  somewhat  resembles  one  of 
Job’s  comforters.  In  the  decline  of 
life,  a  litigation  of  so  forlorn  an  aspect, 
whatever  be  its  real  merits,  is  such 
surely  as  every  one  in  his  sober  senses 
would  shun  like  fire  and  sword.  Se¬ 
veral  of  my  antagonists  have  avowed 
that  their  hopes  are  founded  entirely 
on  what  may  be  styled  superior  weight 
of  metal,  or  in  other  words,  my  ina¬ 
bility  to  contend  with  them  in  ex¬ 
pense;  and  have  used  repeated  threats 
to  this  effect.  “  They  shake  their 
purses  saying,”  &c. 
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When  1  add  that  my  best  wishes 
attend  whatever  measures  may  he 
adopted  toward  the  end  in  view,  I  am 
not  without  the  hope  that  my  lan¬ 
guage,  though  professedly  interested, 
will  not  be  deemed  wholly  selfish. 
The  consequences,  if  they  should  ope¬ 
rate  to  my  advantage,  will  extend  be¬ 
yond  my  case  to  others,  who,  if  not 
greater  sufferers  from  this  specie*  of  op¬ 
pression,  feel  it  more  severely,  and  of 
course  stand  in  greater  need  of  relief 
from  it:  as  must  evidently  be  the  case 
where  there  are  more  numerous  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  household  to  participate  in 
its  good  or  ill  fortune.  Clericus. 


Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  11. 

KING  situated  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Suffolk,  it  has  frequently  fal¬ 
len  in  my  way  to  observe  a  phenome¬ 
non,  which  1  have  never  yet  seen  no¬ 
ticed  in  print.  This  is  a  deposit  of  a 
salt-dew  on  the  trees  and  hedges  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  The  occasion 
of  my  first  observing  it  was  as  follows. 
About  25  years  ago,  I  walked  out  with 
my  gun  in  a  very  severe  wind  frost  in 
the  latter  end  of  November.  The  wind 
was  at  Hast,  and  very  high,  and  the 
cold  so  intense,  that  the  muscles  of  the 
face  and  throat  became  rigid,  and  1  was 
obliged  to  tie  a  silk  handkerchief  round 
my  neck  to  enable  me  to  face  the  wind. 

1  had  walked  about  a  mile,  when  I  , 
shot  a  partridge,  which  fell  over  a  hedge 
in  the  next  field,  and  I  sent  my  ser¬ 
vant  to  fetch  it.  Whilst  he  was  gone, 

1  turned  my  back  to  the  wind  to  load 
my  gun  ;  and  whilst  I  was  doing  it,  1 
happened  to  look  down  the  wind,  and 
saw,  to  my  great  surprize,  that  the 
bushes  in  the  hedge  appeared  wet,  and 
stood  a-drop.  This  unexpected  appear¬ 
ance  in  so  sharpa  frost  induced  me  to  go 
to  the  hedge,  and  examine  if  the  drops, 
which  hung  on  every  spray,  were  really 
liquid;  and,  when  I  found  they  were, 

1  was  led  to  taste  them.  To  my  still 
greater  surprise,  I  found  the  liquid  ex¬ 
tremely  salt,  much  more  so  than  sea¬ 
water;  and,  I  should  think,  as  salt  as 
any  brine  could  be  made  by  art.  1 
made  mv  servant  taste  it  also ;  and 
then,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  cold, 
returned  home.  In  my  way  home,  1 
observed  the  trees  and  bushes  quite  wet 
on  the  side  that  w'as  exposed  to  the 
wihd,  but  perfectly  dry  on  the  other. 
When  I  got  to  my  own  house,  1  col¬ 


lected  from  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
garden  a  table-spoonful  of  this  brine, 
which  all  my  family  tasted  also.  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  observed  the  same  phenome¬ 
non,  and  have  pointed  it  out  to  many 
of  my  friends;  and  in  particular,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  late  frost,  as  I  was 
walking  with  a  gentleman,  to  whom  1 
I  had  often  mentioned  the  circum¬ 
stance,  but  who  was  rather  sceptical 
on  the  subject,  1  had  the  satisfaction 
of  shewing  it  to  him,  and  of  convinc¬ 
ing  him  completely  :  and,  as  he  is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  your  columns, 
he  persuaded  me  to  draw  up  ah  account 
of  the  matter,  and  to  transmit  it  to  you. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon,  I  will  now  mention  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  probable 
way  of  accounting  for  it.  But  in  the 
first  place  I  must  observe,  that  1  never 
noticed  it,  except  when  the  wind  was 
strong  at  E.  or  N.  E.  and  generally  (I 
think  always)  when  the  air  was  frosty. 
My  solution  of  the  question  is,  that  it 
is  the  spray  of theseafwhich  always  runs 
high  on  this  coast  with  a  strong  wind 
at  E.  or  N.E.)  taken  up  by  the  wind, 
and  deposited  by  it  in  its  progress  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  object  it  meets 
with.  To  account  for  its  extreme  salt¬ 
ness,  I  suppose  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
aqueous  part  of  the  sea  water  is  ex¬ 
haled  by  the  dryness  of  the  wind.  The 
principal  objection  that  I  see  to  this 
hypothesis  is,  the  distance  to  which 
the  spray  is  supposed  to  be  carried, 
which  is  certainly  little  less  than  12 
miles  in  a  straight  line.  Yet  I  know 
not  in  what  other  way  to  account  for 
it.  That  it  cannot  be  a  fog  from  the 
sea  is  evident,  because  fogs  from  the 
sea  are  always  fresh  ;  and  because  this 
salt  dew  never  appears  but  when  the 
air  is  clear  ;  and  then  only  on  the  wind¬ 
ward  side  of  objects. — Why  it  should 
generally  be  seen  in  frosty  weather  I 
cannot  tell  ;  perhaps  it  may  occur  at 
other  times,  but  is  not  so  much  no¬ 
ticed  as  in  frost,  w'hen  every  thing  is 
dry.  Be  this  as  it  may,  1  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  sometimes  very  be¬ 
neficial  in  its  effects,  by  preserving 
vegetables  from  injury  by  frost.  I  par¬ 
ticularly  noticed  a  field  of  turnips  some 
years  ago,  which  was  thoroughly  wet¬ 
ted  with  this  salt  dew  at  the  beginning 
of  as  severe  a  frost  as  l  remember,  and 
which  were  little,  if  at  all,  injured  by 
it.  SuFFOLClENClS. 


.  Jlrt  F,-6  :v  J. 
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St.  Katharine  a  Church  near  the  Tower. 
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ST.  KATHARINE’S  CHURCH. 

WITH  A  VIEW. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feh.  6. 

THE  ill-fated  St. Katharine’s  Church 
has,  since  my  last  communica¬ 
tion,  been  brought  to  the  hammer. 
Thus  has  perished  one  of  the  few  spe¬ 
cimens  of  Pointed  Architecture  in  the 
Metropolis. 

The  “  atrocious  design, ”  as  it  was 
justly  styled  in  a  morning  paper,  of 
destroying  St.  Mary  Overy's  Church, 
has  fallen  to  the  ground  for  the  present. 
The  Temple  is  now  under  the  hands 
of  the  “  restorer,”  and  like  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hall,  will  soon  display  all  the 
richness  of  modern  Gothic.  How 
painful  is  it,  in  a  short  paragraph,  to 
enumerate  so  many  structures  which 
are  either  suffering  under  the  hand  of 
the  innovator,  or  are  doomed  to  total 
destruction  by  the  fiat  of  some  inte¬ 
rested  individuals.  The  beautiful 
pointed  style,  which  is  worthy  to  hold 
an  equal  rank  with  the  purest  Grecian 
works,  will  soon,  I  fear,  be  banished 
from  the  Metropolis,  and  a  spurious 
imitation  supply  its  place,  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  with  some  specimens  of  architec¬ 
ture  mis-called  “  Grecian,”  which, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  advantages  lately 
derived  to  science,  are  suffered  to  de¬ 
grade  the  very  centre  of  the  metropolis. 

At  St.  Katharine’s,  the  hands  of 
successive  innovators,  before  the  Chap¬ 
ter  disposed  of  the  Church,  had  con¬ 
trived  to  give  a  new  face  to  the  struc¬ 
ture.  The  mouldings,  which  the  coat¬ 
ing  of  plaster  applied  to  the  interior 
had  not  concealed,  were  altered  in 
their  forms  by  the  hands  of  the  clever 
Architects  who  have  at  various  times 
defaced  the  Church.  Thus  where  a 
hollow  was  found  in  the  original  work, 
a  torus  has  been  stuck  on  by  way  of 
improvement  in  the  modern.  The 
design  of  the  new  capitals  applied  to 
many  upright  toruses  was  taken  from 
an  old  gentleman’s  walking-stick,  and 
many  small  pinnacles  were  introduced 
of  a  design  exceedingly  novel.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  lamented  I  have  it  not  in 
my  power  to  hand  down  to  posterity 
the  name  of  the  designer;  at  least  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  Chapter  possess  the 
working  drawings  from  which  these 
repairs  were  executed;  such  examples 
of  genius  may  be  exceedingly  service¬ 
able  to  them  in  the  construction  of 
the  “  splendid  Gothic  Church”  in 
which  the  old  bones  of  the  Duke  of 
Gevy.  Mac.  February,  1828. 


Exeter  are  at  last  to  find  a  resting 
place,  at  least  if  this  “  magnificent 
edifice”  is  ever  built,  a  point  upon 
which  I  am  rather  sceptical. 

It  is  a  consolatory  thought  to  reflect 
on  one’s  bones  being  knocked  about 
by  rude  mechanic  hands,  some  two  or 
three  hundred  years  after  they  have 
quietly  been  laid  in  “consecrated” 
earth  ;  an  humble  individual  perhaps 
may  be  greatly  the  gainer  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance.  Who  knows,  if  such  ex¬ 
amples  as  this  were  to  be  followed, 
what  vile  mechanic  relics  may  be  the 
habitants  of  the  tombs  of  royalty  or 
nobility,  while  the  real  possessor  is,  in 
the  jumble,  kicked  out,  and  his  skull 
shewn  for  a  penny  by  a  labouring  car¬ 
penter  or  mason.  Alas !  some  plebeian 
bones  may  now  fill  up  the  chest  which 
it  is  said  contains  the  relics  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Exeter.  What 
has  aristocracy  come  to  ?  The  sumptuous 
monument  will  perhaps  be  made  to 
cover  the  remains  of  some  cobier  or 
sailor,  or  other  equally  humble  inha¬ 
bitant  of  the  precinct  ot  St.  Katharine’s. 

To  give  a  description  of  this  Church 
would  be  only  to  repeat  what  has  been 
before  said  in  your  pages.  Taken  in 
the  whole,  when  the  stalls  remained 
in  their  places,  and  the  edifice  was 
perfect,  it  contained  much  to  interest 
the  Architect,  much  to  gratify  the  An¬ 
tiquary.  To  those  who  recollect  the 
remains  of  the  rood  loft  gallery,  and 
the  vestiges  of  fine  carved  work  which 
remained  there,  and  whose  pleasure 
was  only  alloyed  by  the  consideration 
of  the  disgraceful  state  in  which  the 
interesting  collection  of  antiquities  in 
the  chancel  were  kept  by  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  have  presarved  them 
better,  to  such  the  loss  is  severely  felt. 
No  modern  building  (if  ever  erected) 
can  compensate  for  the  destruction. 

By  the  removal  of  the  wainscotting, 
three  doorways  have  been  brought  to 
light,  two  at  the  western  ends  of  the 
ailes,  the  third  beneath  the  second 
window  from  the  west,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Church.  In  the  latter  the 
interior  spandrils  are  enriched  with 
shields ;  on  the  left  hand  the  shield 
has  a  mutilated  inscription,  which 
form  the  remaining  letters,  and  the 
lilly  beneath,  I  read  JjlHaria.  The 
shield  on  the  right  has  ijjc.  These 
particulars  are  well  preserved.  At  pre¬ 
sent  there  does  not  appear  any  carving 
attached  to  either  of  the  western  doors. 
As  the  back  of  the  old  altar  screen 
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is  a  range  of  uprights  which  are  sub¬ 
stantial  canopies,  in  the  style  of  the 
Westminster  altar  screen.  The  lower 
range  of  mullions  of  the  side  windows 
in  the  chancel,  just  shew  themselves 
through  the  broken  brick-work,  and  it 
is  probable  one  at  least  of  these  win¬ 
dows  may  be  made  out  before  the  final 
destruction.  They  appear  to  have  been 
very  splendid,  and  were  most  injudi¬ 
ciously  closed  up  at  an  early  repair. 

As  the  Church  is  accessible  to  the 
publick  during  the  demolition,  few  of 
your  antiquarian  friends  will  suffer 
that  period  to  pass  without  a  visit  to 
the  building,  and  no  opportunity  will 
be  avoided  of  bringing  to  light  any 
hidden  object  of  veneration.  The 
stone  coffins  of  some  of  the  early  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fraternity  will,  I  have  little 
doubt,  form  some  curious  subjects  of 
investigation  at  a  future  period. 

Yours,  &c.  E.  I.  C. 


- - 

A  r  TT  Newlijn  Vicarage, 

Mr.  Urban,  ,, 

near  1  ruro,  t  eb.  1. 

1HAVE  no  doubt  that  you  will  be 
furnished,  for  your  Obituary,  from 
several  of  your  Correspondents,  with 
the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Carlyon,  Rector  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Truro,  Vicar  of  Probus.  Put, 
though  I  can  say  little  more  than  others 
who  may  address  you,  it  would  gratify 
my  feelings  to  be  permitted  to  devote 
to  your  pages,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  a 
tribute  of  kind  remembrance  and  re¬ 
gret  ;  which,  however  unavailing,  is 
justly  due  to  unpretending  worth — to 
virtues  unambitious  of  applause,  yet 
always  deserving  it. 

From  my  intimateacquaintance  with 
the  deceased,  I  am  certainly  well  qua¬ 
lified  to  delineate  his  character:  and  I 
have  no  suspicion  that  the  partiality  of 
friendship  will  colour  the  portrait  too 
vividly,  when  I  consider  with  what 
sorrow  and  apprehension  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  his  residence,  sus¬ 
pending  public  amusements  and  even 
private  parties,  have  awaited,  for  the 
last  fortnight,  the  aweiul  signal  that 


put  a  period  to  all  hope  —  when  I  re¬ 
flect  on  the  gloom  that  saddened  every 
countenance  in  the  crowded  congrega¬ 
tions  of  St.  Mary’s,  os  if  doubtful  how 
to  bear  a  stroke  of  Providence  which 
should  deprive  them  of  their  spiritual 
Pastor,  who  had  so  long  watched  over 
them,  and  loved  them,  but  whose  face 
they  should  see  no  more ! 

Perhaps,  there  never  lived  a  man 


more  esteemed  and  beloved  in  the 
circle,  wherein  he  was  called  to  move. 
As  a  representative  of  an  ancient  fa¬ 
intly,  as  supported  by  relations  of  un¬ 
blemished  character,  and  as  connected 
with  several  houses  in  Cornwall  of  the 
first  respectability,  he  found  the  way 
to  honour  “  prepared  and  made  ready." 
And,  notwithstanding  the  prevailing 
opinion,  quoc  non  fecimus,  &c.  this  is 
a  sort  of  inheritance  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  those  who  do  not  discredit 
or  despise  it. 

I  ndependent,  however,  of  extraneous 
assistance,  Mr.  Carlyon  was  able  to 
command  respect  and  conciliate  esteem. 
And  feeble,  indeed,  were  any  language 
1  could  use  in  expressing  my  senti¬ 
ments —  whilst  I  contemplate  that 
soundness  of  intellect,  and  that  inte¬ 
grity,  that  godly  sincerity,  that  steadi¬ 
ness  yet  unoffending  gentleness,  which 
I  have  ever  viewed  with  pleasure  in 
my  departed  friend. 

in  illustrating  these  several  talents 
and  good  qualities,  I  would  first  ob¬ 
serve,  that  from  the  days  of  his  early 
youth  to  the  close  of  his  earthly  ex¬ 
istence,  he  discovered  “  a  right  under¬ 
standing  in  all  things.”  And,  whether 
we  advert  to  his  academical  acquire¬ 
ments  and  honours,  or  to  his  conduct 
in  after-life,  in  the  transactions  of 
daily  occurrence,  we  may  recognize  a 
clearness  of  conception,  a  judiciousness 
in  decision,  a  discretion  and  a  candour 
which  were  evidently  the  results  of 
natural  good  talent  improved  by  liberal 
cultivation. 

As  a  Clergyman,  he  was  every  way 
exemplary.  From  a  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  those  momentous  doctrines 
which  he  professed  to  believe,  and 
from  a  sense  of  the  high  responsibili ty 
of  his  sacred  office,  he  discharged  his 
ministerial  duties  with  uniform  regu¬ 
larity.  And  we  might  ever  perceive 
in  him  a  cordial  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  his  flock,  and  a  fidelity  almost  un¬ 
exampled  ;  whether  his  immediate  ob¬ 
ject  were  to  teach  them,  or  to  exhort 
them,  or  to  “  stir  up  their  pure  minds 
byway  of  remembrance.  ’*  As  in  every 
other  instance,  so  in  his  preaching,  his 
manner  was  plain  and  unaffected.  It 
was  a  truly  Christian  simplicity.  He 
was  preaching  “  not  himself,  but  Christ 
crucified.’’  For  he  was  not  “  ashamed 
of  that  Gospel,  which  is  able  to  make 
us  wise  unto  salvation.”  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  also,  his  “  steadiness,  yet  un¬ 
offending  gentleness.”  And  these  were 
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distinguished  traits  in  his  character. 
For,  whilst  he  always  adhered  to  what 
he  deemed  right  and  decorous,  he  never 
gave  offence  by  intemperance  of  zeal, 
by  passionate  opposition,  or  by  impa¬ 
tience  of  contradiction.  Persevering 
in  good  works,  never  “  weary  in  well¬ 
doing,”  he  shewed  (as  St.  Paul  ex¬ 
presses  it)  “  all  meekness  to  all  men.’’ 
And  ready  as  he  was  on  every  emer¬ 
gency  to  sacrifice  all  selfish  considera¬ 
tions  to  the  common  feeling,  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  those  charitable  institutions 
that  came  within  his  reach,  though 
sufficiently  regulated  by  prudence,  was 
excited,  we  are  well  assured,  by  the 
warmest  benevolence. 

If  we  look,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
recesses  of  his  private  life,  we  may 
enquire,  with  the  full  confidence  of  a 
satisfactory  answer,  who  hath  heard  of 
a  son  more  assiduous  than  he  was,  in 
every  act  of  duty  to  his  venerable  pa¬ 
rents  ;  when  in  declining  years,  the 
firmest  stay,  the  sweetest  consolation 
must  arise  from  filial  affection  ?  They, 
of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Truro  who 
have  seen  more  than  a  generation  pass 
away,  will  instantly  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  my  assertions  —  many  with 
sympathy  from  similarity  of  circum¬ 
stances — many  with  gratitude  from  the 
feeling  of  his  influence.  Nor  will  they 
have  less  delight  in  reflecting  on  the 
ingenuous  brother,  the  affectionate 
husband,  the  anxious  father,  the  kind, 
considerate  master!  In  the  perform¬ 
ance,  in  fact,  of  the  relative  duties  as 
rrompted  by  Nature,  and  sanctioned 
>y  Christianity,  all  he  did,  was  con¬ 
scientiously  done — all  he  did,  was  done 
as  if  spontaneously.  And,  in  the  mean 
time,  his  habitual  cheerfulness  was  a 
sunshine  so  enlivening  to  our  spirits, 
that  sensible  of  its  source,  how  well 
might  we  sny  to  Religion,  “  I  hy  ways 
are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  thy 
paths  are  peace !’’ 

Such  was  the  life  of  my  lamented 
friend  !  And  perfectly  conformable 
with  that  life,  was  the  resignation  of  a 
tranquil  death.  After  a  confinement 
to  his  bed  for  fourteen  days,  almost 
unattended  by  suffering  of  any  kind, 
he  breathed  his  last,  this  morning : 
and  his  death  was  without  a  pang ! 
He  died,  indeed,  “  the  death  of  the 
righteous !”  Nor  lives  there  one,  but 
might  pray  with  an  imploring  sigh, 
and  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  lifted 
up  towards  heaven :  “Oh!  may  my  last 
end  be  like  his !”  This  is  a  hasty 


effusion.  But  who  would  not  excuse 
it,  if  witnessing  in  me  that  “  sigh” 
and  those  “  tears  ?’’ 

Yours,  &C.  R.  POLWHELE. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan .  20. 

N  October  1 8 1 Q  (vol.  lxxxix.  pt.  i. 
p.  322),  the  attention  of  your 
readers  was  called  by  “  Dunelmensis” 
to  a  point  in  the  genealogy  of  the  noble 
family  of  Brydges  Barons  Chandos, 
apparently  involved  in  some  obscurity, 
and  arising  out  of  an  assertion  in  the  in¬ 
scription  upon  a  stone  (in  a  Chapel  of 
Winchester  Cathedral),  to  the  memory 
of  Mary  wife  of  James  Young,  Esq.  a 
gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  in 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  First, 
and  a  Colonel  in  the  service  of  that 
monarch*.  Mrs.  Young  died  in  1(j87, 
and  is  described  in  the  inscription  as 
“  daughter  of  Win  Bridges,  the  sonn 
of  Thomas  Bridges  Baron  Chandris, 
of  Sudley.”  In  May  1820  (vol.  xc. 
pt.  i.  p.  412),  a  communication  under 
the  signature  of  “  Tudor,”  presented 
you  with  the  copy  of  another  inscrip¬ 
tion  upon  a  monument  erected  in 
the  Church  of  Hursley  near  Win¬ 
chester,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Charles 
Wyndham  and  Dame  James  his  wife, 
who  is  therein  described  as  daughter 
of  “  Major  General.  James  Young, 
and  granddaughter  to  my  Lord  Chan¬ 
dos  and  in  further  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  some  connexion  with 
that  noble  family,  the  communica¬ 
tion  adds,  that  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Wyndham  had  a  son  called  Brydges 
Wyndham,  baptized  at  Hursley,  May 
8,  1679,  and  buried  there  May  17, 
1689.  In  July  1820,  it  was  stated  by 
a  Correspondent  (vol.  xc.  pt.  ii.  p.  2) 
that  Mrs.  Frances  White,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  (and  whose 
will  was  then  the  subject  of  great 
contention  in  respect  to  the  succession 
to  her  property),  had  in  her  possession 
“two  full  length  portraits  of  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham,  and  one  of  a  Lady 
Exeter ,  who  was  said  to  be  aunt  to 
Mrs.  Frances  White.” 

The  difficulty  felt  by  your  Corre¬ 
spondents  in  relying  entirely  upon  the 
Monumental  Inscriptions,  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  the  circumstances  of 
being  unable  to  find  that  there  ever 
was  any  Baron  Chandos  of  the  family 

*  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Young, 
Dean  of  Winchester,  whose  father  was  Tutor 
to  King  James  the  First. 
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of  Brydges,  whoso  Christian  name  was 
Thomas,  and  the  total  silence  of  all  the 
pedigrees  they  had  consulted  upon  the 
subject  of  such  a  connexion.  Your 
pages  were  referred  to  in  the  hope  of 
eliciting  a  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
when  a  “  Thirty-five  years  Corre¬ 
spondent,”  in  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1820  (vol.  xc.  pt.  ii.  p.  231), 
expressed  his  surprize  that  any  intel¬ 
ligent  genealogist  should  puzzle  him¬ 
self  “  by  an  error  which  was  so  easily 
capable  of  being  proved  as  such  ;  ’ 
and  observes,  that  the  Writs  of  Sum¬ 
mons  to  Parliament  would  shew  that 
there  was  no  Thomas ,  Baron  Chandos, 
and  after  adverting  to  a  variation  in 
the  description  of  James  Young,  Esq. 
in  two  of  the  inscriptions  (a  circum¬ 
stance  perfectly  immaterial  to  the  point 
under  discussion),  misquotes  the  de- 
scriptionof  Mrs.  Young  in  the  Winches¬ 
ter  inscription,  and  then  remarking 
that  the  Barony  was  one  by  patent, 
and  limited  to  heirs  male,  asks,  as  if 
somewhat  alarmed,  what  these  female 
heirs  could  have  to  do  with  it?  Most 
assuredly  they  could  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Barony,  nor  were  their 
pretensions  to  it  ever  under  considera¬ 
tion,  and  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  why  that  veteran  friend  of 
Mr.  Urban’s  should  have  introduced 
the  subject  of  the  Barony,  which  hav¬ 
ing  been  long  since  extinct,  could  not 
much  interest  any  person.  He  con¬ 
cluded  his  letter  without  affording  any 
explanation  upon  the  subject,  and  his 
communication  would  have  been  much 
moresatisfactory  had  he  stated  where  the 
error  lies,  which  was  in  his  estimation 
so  easily  capable  of  being  proved  as 
such,  instead  of  putting  an  imaginary 
construction  upon  the  object  of  the 
inquiry.  This  was  replied  to  by  “  Du- 
nelmensis’’  in  October  following  (vol. 
xc.  pt.  ii.  p.  323),  who  very  aptly 
notices  the  “  morbid  acuteness”  of 
your  Correspondent’s  perception  in  con¬ 
juring  up  a  phantom  which  existed 
only  in  his  own  imagination. 

In  January  1821  (vol.  xci.  pt.  i.  p. 
38),  the  copy  of  a  third  inscription 
was  also  through  your  pages  offered  by 
**  Dunelmensis”  in  corroboration  of 
the  repeated  assertion  of  the  descent 
from  the  noble  house  of  Chandos;  viz. 
from  a  monument  in  St.  James’s 
Church,  Taunton,  erected  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Maria,  daughter  of  the  said 
SirCharles  Wyndhamand  Dame  James 
his  wile,  who  died  19th  Jail.  J7^£): 
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where  again  her  mother  is  described  as 
the  daughter  of  Major-General  Young, 
and  granddaughter  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
dus.” 

The  question  as  relating  to  a  noble 
family  of  ancient  descent  and  honour¬ 
ably  allied,  has  certainly  some  interest, 
and  it  appears  strange  that  the  precise 
connexion  of  a  Lady,  undoubtedly  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Brydges, 
should  be  involved  in  any  such  mys¬ 
tery.  That  there  is  an  error  in  this 
inscription,  is  pretty  clear,  and  to  me 
it  appears  to  exist  in  the  substitution  of 
Thomas  for  William  ;  the  Christian 
name  of  Mrs.  Young’s  father  and 
grandfather  being  WiLliam ,  for  the 
inscription  is  less  likely  to  be  wrong 
in  the  name  of  her  father  than  in  that 
of  her  grandfather:  that  William  had 
issue  will  hereafter  be  decidedly  shewn. 

As  the  Peerages  and  other  genealo¬ 
gical  writers  do  not  give  any  particular 
account  of  the  younger  sons*  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  4th  Lord  Chandos,  it  may  be 
as  well  briefly  to  state,  that  the  said 
William,  4th  Lord,  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  Owen  Hopton,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Tower,  which  lady  was 
living  at  Stepney  in  April  1G24,  and 
dying  in  October  in  the  same  year, 
was  buried  at  Stepney  ;  there  was 
issue  of  this  marriage  as  follows:  Grey, 
Giles,  Thomas,  and  William  ;  Frances, 
Joan,  and  Beatrice. 

The  fact  of  the  4lh  Lord  Chandos 
having  had  several  children,  appears 
by  a  collection  of  Baronial  Pedigrees 
amongst  the  vast  collections  of  the 
laborious  and  indefatigable  Augustine 
Vincent,  Windsor  Herald,  deposited 
in  the  College  of  Arms,  and  which 
appear  to  have  been  compiled  in  or 
about  the  year  15q6,  as  William  4th 
Lord  Chandos  is  there  described  “  do- 
minus  hodiernus  159(1,”  and  under  the 
line  of  issue  drawn  from  him  is  written, 
“  liberi  permulti.”  The  words  *(  ho¬ 
diernus”  and  “  liberi  permulti/’  have 
been  afterwards  struck  through  with  a 
pen  ;  and  in  a  more  recent,  hut  still 
an  ancient  hand,  the  pedigree  is 
brought  down  to  a  later  period ;  and 
from  a  pedigree  in  the  hand -writing 
of  Robert  Dale,  Blanch  Lion  Pur- 

*  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  ii.  p.  133,  ed. 
1789,  mentions  a  Sir  Giles,  who  died  with¬ 
out  issue ;  and  in  Brydges’  edition  of  that 
work,  vol.  vi.  p.  724,  the  Editor  says,  in  a 
note,  “  probably  the  same  who  was  knight¬ 
ed,  and  died  about  1628,  and  had  a  brother 
William.” 


suivant,  and  now  in  a  private  collec¬ 
tion,  1  have  obtained  their  names  (as 
before  given),  the  accuracy  of  which 
is  supported  by  documents  hereafter 
referred  to,  and  as  far  as  they  extend, 
amount  to  a  corroboration  by  legal 
evidence. 

Grey  Brydges,  the  eldest  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  4th  Lord,  became  5th  Lord,  and 
was  father  of  George  (5th  Lord,  well 
known  from  his  bravery  at  the  battle 
of  Newbury,  who  died  1654,  and  of 
William  the  7th  Lord  Chandos,  who 
both  however  died  without  male  issue. 
Of  the  younger  sons.  Sir  Giles  was 
knighted  at  Theobalds,  17th  Sept. 
1()1(),  and  by  his  will,  dated  6th  April, 
1624,  and  proved  1 3th  Oct.  1628 
(wherein  he  speaks  of  his  “  Chamber 
at  his  Mother’s  at  Stepney”),  he  left 
an  annuity  to  his  brother  William 
Brydges,  with  reversion  to  his  sons,  in 
these  words:  “I  make  my  Coysen 
Gilles  Bridges  of  Willtone,  my  Solle 
ayere  and  Yexcekretarie.  I  doe  yene 
goine  hiem  that  hee  shall  gef  to  iny 
brother  Wielliam  one  Annuity  of 
fouerecore  pounds  a  Yer  deuireinge 
hies  lief,  and  after  that  to  bee  payed 
to  hies  sone3  deuereinge  thayer  lie fes 
Forti  pound  a  Yere  a  pese.’’ 

Thomas,  at  the  period  of  the  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  pedigree  in  Vincent’s 
Collection,  is  stated  to  be  “  occisus  ;’’ 
and  in  Dale’s  Pedigree,  slain  in  Fian- 
ders,  withontany  mention  of  dying  with 
or  without  issue.  William  is  shewn 
to  have  had  issue  living  in  )624,  as  his 
sons  were  to  have  the  reversion  of  the 
annuity  upon  his  death,  and  from  the 
words  of  the  bequest,  viz.  “  Forti 
pound  a  yere  a  pese,”  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  there  were  two. 

Of  the  daughters  of  the  4th  Lord, 
Frances  married,  first,  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  of  Parsons  Green,  co.  Middle¬ 
sex,  and  Secretary  to  James  the  First ; 
and  2dly,  Thomas  Earl  of  Exeter. 
Joan  married  Sir  Thomas  Turvile, 
Cupbearer  to  Queen  Anne;  and  Bea¬ 
trix,  Sir  Henry  Poole  of  Saperton,  co. 
Gloucester,  and  died  in  1602. 

Though  the  will  of  Sir  Giles  Brydges 
is  silent  as  to  female  issue  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  William,  and  provides  only  for 
his  son,  yet  the  fact  of  William 
Brydges  having  issue  is  sufficient  to 
justify  our  belief  in  the  declaration 
contained  in  the  inscription  at  Win¬ 
chester,  which  states  Mrs.  Young  to 
have  been  daughter  of  William.  In 
addition  to  which,  Frances  Countess 
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of  Exeter,  sister  as  before  stated  of 
William,  in  her  will  dated  1662,  and 
proved  1663,  appoints  her  niece  Mary 
\  oung  her  executrix,  and  the  Countess 
being  clearly  a  daughter  of  the  4th 
Lord  Chandos,  the  term  niece  conse¬ 
quently  proves  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Young’s 
being  a  granddaughter  of  William  the 
4th  Lord  Chandos. 

Hence  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is 
left  but  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
error  being  in  the  inscription  at  Win¬ 
chester,  where  Lord  Chandos  of  Sud- 
ley  is  called  Thomas  instead  of  William. 

Should  this  satisfy  your  readers  that 
Lady  Wyndham’s  descent  is  establish¬ 
ed,  and  to  which  her  family  evidently 
attached  some  importance,  it  follows 
that  granddaughter  in  the  other  in¬ 
inscriptions  should  have  been  great- 
granddaughter ;  the  repetition  of  this 
inaccuracy  is  certainly  singular. 

I  must  add,  that  a  very  intelligent 
friend  of  mine,  and  a  Correspondent 
of  yours,  suggested  to  me  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  Mrs.  Young’s  being  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Thomas  son  of  William  4th 
Lord  Chandos,  instead  of  William, 
and  the  error  in  the  Winchester  in¬ 
scription  would  in  that  case  be  in  the 
transposition  of  the  two  Christian 
names  in  the  inscription  at  Winches¬ 
ter ;  but  I  confess  this  does  not,  under 
the  circumstances  related,  appear  to 
me  so  probable  a  solution  of  the  enigma 
as  the  other.  The  will  of  Sir  Giles 
mentions  children  of  his  brother  Wil¬ 
liam,  but  is  perfectly  silent  as  to 
Thomas,  or  any  of  his  issue.  When  the 
younger  son  of  the  4th  Lord  Chandos 
died,  or  what  became  of  the  male 
issue  of  William  Brydges,  I  knowno't; 
but  that  there  was  a  total  failure  of 
male  issue  from  the  body  of  the  said 
4th  Lord  Chandos,  is  to  be  presumed 
from  the  well-known  fact  of  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  second  son  of  the  first 
Lord  succeeding  to  the  dignity  upon 
thedeath ofWilliam 7th  Lord  Chandos; 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  when  hearing 
the  claim  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brydges, 
seems  to  have  considered  the  succession 
of  a  junior  branch  of  the  family  as 
proof  of  the  extinction  of  the  male 
issue  of  the  elder ;  for  the  only  evidence 
relating  to  the  point  to  be  found  in  the 

Erin  ted  minutes,  is  the  entry  from  the 
ords’  Journal,  when  James,  8th 
Lord,  took  his  seat  in  Parliament  in 
1676.  Under  such  circumstances,  that 
august  tribunal  was,  therefore,  probably 
content  with  less  explicit  evidence  than 
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it  would  otherwise  have  required  on 
that  head ;  and  perhaps  also  further 
evidence  might  have  been  called  for, 
had  not  the  case  very  early  taken  an 
unexpected  turn,  and  rested,  as  it 
finally  did,  not  on  any  point  connected 
with  the  succession  of  the  earlier  Lords 
Chandos,  but  on  the  simple  question 
whether  the  then  claimant  was  in 
truth  descended  from  the  noble  family 
of  Brydges  at  all,  or  from  a  much 
humbler  stock  of  the  same  name. 

Having  obtained,  and  accurately  ex¬ 
amined  copies  of  the  inscriptions  which 
have  caused  this  discussion,  I  transmit 
them  to  you  herewith.  F.  K. 

Inscriptions  referred  to. 

On  a  black  marble  stone,  in  a  Chapel 
in  the  South  aile  of  Winchester  Ca¬ 
thedral. 

Arms:  Three  piles  in  pale,  points 
downwards,  each  charged  with  an  an¬ 
nulet,  for  Young,  impaling  a  cross 
charged  with  a  leopard’s  head,  Brydges : 

“  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Young,  the  wife  of  James  Young,  Esq. 
who  was  a  Gentleman  of  the  Privie  Cham¬ 
ber  unto  King  Charles  the  First :  And  dyed 
a  Collonell  in  his  sayd  Mat-ies  service.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Wm.  Bridges,  the  sonn 
of  Thomas  Bridges,  Baron  Chandris,  of 
Sudley.  She  dyed  the  14th  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1687,  aged  80.” 

From  a  monument  in  the  Church  of 
Hursley,  near  Winchester. 

Arms  :  Young,  impaling  Brydges, 
as  before  described  : 

“  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Sir  Charles 
Wyndham,  Knt.  and  Dame  James  his  wife, 
late  of  Cranbury.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Edmond  Wyndham,  Knt.  Knight  Marshal 
of  England.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Major 
General  James  Young,  and  granddaughter 
to  my  Lord  Chandos.  The  said  Sir  Charles 
and  his  wife  had  ten  sons  and  seven  daugh¬ 
ters.  He  departed  this  life  July  22,  1706; 
she  departed  this  life  the  3 1st  of  May,  1720. 
This  monument  was  erected  by  two  of  their 
daughters,  Frances  White  and  Beata  Hall.” 

From  a  monument  in  St.  James’s 
Church,  Taunton,  co.  Somerset. 

Arms:  In  a  lozenge  Azure,  a  chev¬ 
ron  between  three  lions’  heads,  erased 
Or : 

<<  In  memory  of  Maria  Wyndham,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  and 
Dame  James  his  wife,  who  departed  this  life 
the  19th  of  January,  1759.  Her  father 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Edmund  Wyndham, 
Knight  Marshal  of  England.  Her  Mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Major-General  Young, 
and  granddaughter  of  the  Lord  Chandus. 


Awake  iny  soul, 

Awake  and  sing 
Eternal  praise 
To  Heaven’s  King. 

This  monument  was  erected  by  two  of  her 
sisters,  Frances  White  and  Beata  Hall.” 


Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  8. 

SHOULD  deem  myself  wanting  in 
common  candour,  did  I  not  avow 
that  the  Editor  of  Dcbrett’s  Peerage  (p. 
27),  has  most  satisfactorily  disproved  the 
Royal  descent  from  Henry  the  Seventh, 
which  I  had  claimed  for  the  houses  of 
Ancaster  and  Guilford. 

I  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight 
of  Le  Neve’s  valuable  and  accurate 
manuscript,  which  completely  decides 
the  contest  in  the  Editor’s  favour. 

My  error  I  might  have  avoided  had 
I  stopped  to  collate  the  dates  given  by 
Lodge  (who  led  me  astray)  in  his 
article  of  Brownlow  Viscount  Tyr- 
connel,  with  the  dates  given  in  the 
older  editions  of  Collins,  under  the 
head  of  Brydges  Duke  of  Chandos.  I 
should  moreover  have  found,  that  Ed¬ 
mondson,  in  his  engraving  of  the  quar- 
terings  belonging  to  Cust,  Lord  Brown- 
low,  decidedly  negatives  my  late  hypo¬ 
thesis,  and  inserts  Duncombe,  in  right 
of  the  real  wife  of  Sir  William  Brown- 
low,  created  Baronet. 

Sir  S.  E.  Brydges,  in  his  enumeration 
in  your  Supplement  of  the  heads  of 
families  inti  tied  to  quarter  the  French 
Queen’s  arms  (by  him  styled  her  re¬ 
presentatives),  omits  two,  who  ought 
to  follow  the  Earl  of  Dun  more,  to 
wit,  Lord  Nairne,  and  Lady  Keith. 
These  I  maintain  have  as  indisputable 
a  right  to  special  mention  as  any  one 
of  the  Egerton  line,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey  and  the 
Marquis  of  Staffordshire. 

As  bearing  upon  the  topic  of  quar¬ 
tering  the  Royal  atchievement,  allow 
me  to  point  out  to  your  heraldic,  genea¬ 
logical,  and  historical  Correspondents 
and  Readers  the  singularly  proud  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  present  Marquis  of 
Hastings.  He  is  intitled  to  the  arms 
of  a  son  of  Edward  1.,  a  son  of  Edward 
III.,  the  brother  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
a  daughter  of  Henrv  VII.  He  more¬ 
over  quarters  David  Earl  of  Strathern,  a 
son  of  Robert  II.  King  of  Scotland. 
Whilst  thus  depicting  a  shield  as  highly 
to  be  prized  in  the  estimation  of  an 
Antiquary,  as  those  of  Achilles  and 
./Eneas  in  the  eyes  of  a  Poet,  my  me¬ 
mory  fondly  and  sadly  turns  to  the  re- 
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collection  of  the  energetic  enterprize 
displayed  by  its  heroic  bearer  in  times 
now  distant  on  a  far  distant  shore, 
when  and  where,  had  others  been  ac¬ 
tuated  by  equal  talent,  and  equal  zeal, 

Trojaque  nunc  stares,  Priamique  arx  alta 
maneres. 

The  Rajah  of  Vanneplysia. 

Mr.  Urban,  Crosby-sguare,  Feb.  21. 

HERE  are  few  modern  works 
which  have  produced  a  greater 
change  in  the  pursuits  of  the  Antiquary, 
than  Mr. Turner’s  “  History  of  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxons.’’  We  are  at  length  begin¬ 
ning  to  study  and  to  appreciate  the  peo¬ 
ple,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  our  laws  and  institutions,  and  from 
whom  we  derive,  almost  exclusively, 
the  full  and  emphatic  language,  which 
bids  fair  in  a  few  years  to  become  the 
general  medium  of  communication 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

“The  present  language  of  English¬ 
men,’’  says  Mr.  Bosworth  in  his  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  “is 
not  that  heterogeneous  compound 
which  some  imagine,  compiled  from 
the  jarring  and  corrupted  elements  of 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spa¬ 
nish,  and  Italian,  but  completely 
Anglo-Saxon  in  its  whole  idiom  and 
construction.’’ 

As  the  examples  cited  by  Mr.  Bos¬ 
worth  and  by  Dr.  Ingram  are  by  no 
means  the  most  favourable  that  could 
be  brought  forward,  with  your  per¬ 
mission,  Mr.  Urban,  I  will  point  out 
a  few  others  to  their  notice. 

The  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
St.  John,  chap.  x.  verse  11 — 18,  con¬ 
tains  150  words;  with  the  exception 
of  three  only,  they  are  all  of  Teutonic 
origin;  and  in  the  14th,  15th,  1 6th, 
and  17th  Chapters  of  St.  John’s  Gos¬ 
pel,  the  proportion  of  Anglo-Saxon 
words  is  considerably  more  than  nine 
out  of  ten. 

But  it  is  in  poetry  that  the  powers 
of  our  mother  tongue  are  most  appa¬ 
rent ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  it 
predominates  to  a  greater  degree  in 
modern  literature  than  in  the  writings 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  “Ten 
years  ago,’’  by  Mr.  Watts,  and  the 
“Farewell’’  of  Miss  Landon,  have 
been  repeatedly  quoted  as  the  most 
beautiful  compositions  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  authors  *.  In  the  former,  19 


words  out  of  20,  and  in  the  latter, 
14  out  of  15,  are  of  true  English  birth. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  suggest  “  a  new  reading”  to 
Dr.  Ingram  for  his  next  edition  of 
the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

“  A.D.  785.  I  here  was  geflitfullic 
smod  at  Cealc-hythe.”  IVIr.  Ingram 
renders  the  last  word,  in  modern  let¬ 
ters,  Chalk-hythe ;  and  in  the  prefixed 
Map  of  Saxon  England,  Cealc-hythe 
is  placed  in  Lancashire.  Bishop  Gib¬ 
son,  and  all  the  Commentators  on  this 
passage,  have  hitherto  concurred  in 
fixing  upon  “  Kilcheth,  a  village  on 
the  borders  of  Cheshire,’’  as  the  spot 
where  this  important  synod  was  held. 
Mr.  Clarke,  in  his  Connection  of 
Coins,  has  introduced  a  long  note  in 
favour  of  this  conjecture,  and  Miss 
Gurney  has  adopted  it  in  her  elegant 
translation  ;  but  their  reasoning  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  very  inconclusive.  The 
scene  of  this  memorable  council, 
“  where  the  glorious  King  Offa,  with 
his  Archbishop  and  Bishops,”  met 
the  Roman  delegates,  was  not,  I 
apprehend,  an  obscure  hamlet  in 
Lancashire,  but  Chelsea,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia. 

I  am  prepared  to  support  my  opi¬ 
nion  by  many  cogent  arguments,  if  it 
should  be  controverted  ;  but  the  iden¬ 
tity  appears  so  evident,  that  I  shall 
content  myself  for  the  present  with 
one  corroborative  proof  only.  The 
King  of  Mercia  had  recently  added 
Middlesex  to  his  hereditary  domi¬ 
nions  ;  and  there  is  still  extant  a  char¬ 
ter,  given  by  him  in  the  very  same 
year,  to  the  neighbouring  Monastery 
of  Thorney,  now  Westminster. 

The  Parish  retained  the  name  of 
Chelehethe  in  the  Taxation  of  Pope 
Nicholas,  A.D.  1291,  and  this  was  the 
common  way  of  spelling  it  for  several 
centuries.  Mr.  Faulkner  in  his  “His¬ 
tory  of  Chelsea”  observes,  that  the 
earliest  mention  he  finds  of  this  place 
occurs  in  a  charter  of  Edward  the 
Confessor;  and  he  adds  that  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  name  has  not  hitherto 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  I  think 
he  will  not  hesitate  to  assign  a  more 
ancient  date  to  his  parish,  as  the  abode 
of  Royalty,  and  he  will  probably  con¬ 
sider  Cheal’s  Hythe  as  plausible  a  de¬ 
rivation  as  any  that  have  been  offered 
by  Leland,  Skinner,  Norden,  New- 
court,  or  Lysons.  Stebenhythe,  now 
Stepney,  Rotherhythe,  Queenhythe, 


*  See  Gent.  Mag.  July  1824,  pp.  50,  62. 
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Garlickhythe,  Lambhythe,  Putten- 
heth,  now  Putney,  and  several  other 
creeks  on  the  Thames,  where  the 
terminations  have  been  modernized 
in  a  similar  manner,  will  readily  oc¬ 
cur  to  the  Antiquary.  M.  H. 

On  the  Passage  of  Hannibal  over 
the  Alps. 

Mr.  Urban,  Stourhead. 

AVING  lately  read  a  disserta¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  in  No.  85 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  p.  1 63,  in 
which  the  various  opinions  respecting 
this  event  are  discussed,  and  that  of 
the  learned  Whitaker  attempted  to 
be  refuted,  I  am  induced  to  bring 
forward  some  very  strong  circumstantial 
evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  right  in 
his  assertions,  “  that  the  Great  St. 
Bernard  was  the  passage  selected  by 
the  Carthaginian  General,  and  not  the 
Little  St.  Bernard.”  • 

1  shall  not  enter  into  a  discussion 
on  the  different  names  of  places,  dis¬ 
tances,  &c.  which  have  been  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard; 
but  endeavour  to  bring  into  court  a 
short,  clear,  and  conclusive  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 

When  the  Antiquary  is  desirous  of 
finding  the  site  of  any  ancient  city,  he 
naturally  inquires  for  coins,  ancient 
pottery,  and  inscriptions ;  and  when 
the  Historian  wishes  to  ascertain  the 
scene  of  any  great  battle  or  military 
exploit,  he  as  naturally  inquires  for 
camps,  earthen  works,  armour,  and 
military  weapons. 

On  the  Great  St.  Bernard  the  An¬ 
tiquary  will  find  all  his  inquiries  an¬ 
swered,  and  his  wishes  most  fully  sa¬ 
tisfied — for  on  this  Alpine  spot,  now 
become  the  seat  of  the  hospitable 
Monks,  he  will  see  the  foundations 
of  the  once  celebrated  Temple  of  Ju¬ 
piter  Penninus,  a  most  extensive 
collection  of  medals  found  on  the 
spot,  as  well  as  numerous  inscriptions 
to  the  deity  and  patron  of  the  place. 

These  evidences  seem  to  have  es¬ 
caped  the  notice  of  the  generality  of 
travellers  who  have  passed  over  these 
heights;  but  a  friend  of  mine  who  has 
lately  spent  some  time  at  this  convent, 
has  procured  a  perfect  list  of  all  these 
coins  and  inscriptions,  which,  1  hope, 
at  some  future  time  he  will  publish. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  vary  in  the  title  of  the  god  to 
whom  they  were  dedicated  ;  some 
being  inscribed  Jovi  Penning  Jovi 


Pcenino — the  former  alluding  to  the 
Jupiter  of  the  Alps — the  other  per¬ 
haps  to.  Jupiter  the  Carthaginian, 
from  P ge n u s  *  the  Carthaginian. 

The  custom  that  prevailed  amongst 
the  ancients  of  making  votive  offerings 
to  a  favourite  deity,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  them  a  safe  journey  by  sea  or 
land,  or  to  heal  them  from  any  bodily 
infirmities,  still  prevails,  as  the  nu¬ 
merous  Churches  and  Chapels  in  Italy 
will  testify  :  and  amongst  those  at  St. 
Bernard ,  there  is  an  inscription  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Jupiter,  pro  itu  et  reditu — 
of  the  traveller  who  encountered  this 
rugged  passage. 

1  have  heard  of  no  such  strong  evi¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  passage  over 
any  other  part  of  the  Alps;  but  in  the 
aforesaid  dissertation,  the clashingseem- 
ed  to  be  hard  between  the  Great  and 
Little  St.  Bernard,  and  I  hope  I  have 
proved  that  the  greater  claim  is  justly 
due  to  the  former. 

Cluverius,  in  his  Italia  Anliquaria , 
vol.  I.  p.  28,  in  describing  the  Alps, 
says,  “  A  penninus  mons  appellatus 
quasi  Alpcs  Poenince,  quia  Hannibal, 
veniens  ad  Itaiiam,  easdem  Alpes 
aperuit.” — And  again,  “  Alpes  Penni- 
noe ,  sive  ut  alii  scrips^re,  Poenince ,  quas 
Hannibal  cum  Punico  suo  exercitu 
rupisse  traditur,  nempe,  qui  nunc  vo- 
catur  Mons  Jovis,  sive,  alio  nomine, 
Mons  Divi  Bernardi.”  —  By  this  pas¬ 
sage  we  find  the  Mons  Jovis,  on  which 
was  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  idehtified 
with  the  Great  St.  Bernard , — whereas 
the  Little  St.  Bernard  was  on  the  Alpes 
Graite,  which  were  situated  between 
the  Alpes  Coltice  and  Pennirwe,  and 
the  origin  of  the  latter  name  was  de¬ 
rived  probably  from  the  Celtic  root  of 
Pen  head,  or  summit,  and  perhaps 
at  a  later  period  attributed  to  Hanni¬ 
bal — the  Carthaginian.  R.  C.  H. 

S.  N.  says,  (<  While,  generally  speaking, 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Carey  respecting  Patents 
(see  Mag.  for  November),  I  believe  he  is 
greatly  mistaken  in  the  main  point.  He 
seems  to  think,  that  the  money  paid  for 
them  is  an  addition  to  the  Revenue :  but  I 
have  always  understood,  that  little,  if  any 
of  it,  goes  into  the  public  purse.  Is  there 
not  a  large  fee  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  ?  and 
is  not  the  remainder  of  the  cost  incurred  by 
the  charges  of  the  Solicitor  employed,  and 
incidental  expences?” 

*  Lempriere,  in  his  Classical  Dictionary, 
says  that  a  deity  styled  Pcenina  was  wor¬ 
shipped  on  the  Saint  Bernard. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  1 . 

HE  Episcopal  Palace  at  Lincoln 
is  situate  on  the  South  side  of  the 
hill,  near  the  summit,  and  possesses  a 
commanding  view  over  the  whole  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  City,  as  well  as 
of  the  villages  on  the  opposite  hills. 

This  once  magnificent  structure  was 
begun  by  Bishop  Chesney,  to  whom 
the  site  was  granted  by  King  Henry  II. 
being  the  whole  of  the  land,  including 
the  foss,  from  the  wall  of  the  Bail  ot 
Lincoln,  by  St.  Nicholas  Church,  to 
that  of  St.  Andrew,  and  from  thence 
East  to  the  City  wall,  free  and  quit  of 
landgavel,  portage,  and  all  other  things, 
with  free  license  to  break  a  gate  through 
the  bail  wall  for  his  passage  to  and 
from  the  Church. 

Hugh,  commonly  called  St.  Hugh 
de  Grenoble,  who  was  consecrated 
Sept.  2,  1186,  enlarged  this  mansion 
with  several  apartments,  some  of  which 
were  of  great  magnificence.  He  began 
the  grand  hall,  which  measures  85 
feet  in  length  from  North  to  South, 
and  58  broad  from  East  to  West.  The 
roof  was  evidently  supported  by  two 
rows  of  pillars  of  Purbeck  marble  ;  part 
of  the  pilasters,  supported  by  corbel 
tables,  are  yet  remaining  at  each  end  ; 
these  being  of  octagonal  shape,  convey 
the  opinion  that  the  other  pillars,  as 
well  as  the  materials,  were  of  the  same 
sort.  The  middle  aile,  measuring  from 
centre  to  centre  of  each  pilaster,  is  35 
feet,  and  each  side  one  twelve  feet  and 
a  half.  Four  double  windows  on 
each  side  lighted  this  sumptuous  room, 
and  an  elegant  screen  at  the  South 
end,  of  three  pointed  arches,  now 
walled  up  with  bricks,  opened  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  principal  apart¬ 
ments  and  kitchen,  by  means  of  a 
bridge  of  one  pointed  arch.  I  he  grand 
entrance  was  at  the  South-west  corner, 
through  a  beautiful  regular  pointed 
doorway,  supported  by  clustered 
columns,  with  detached  shafts  and  fo¬ 
liated  capitals  ;  two  other  recesses, 
with  very  high  pointed  arches,  one  on 
each  side,  give  peculiar  spirit  and  ele¬ 
gance  to  the  design.  Attached  tQ  this 
entrance  was  once  a  porch,  or  ves¬ 
tibule,  the  present  remains  of  which 
bespeak  it  to  have  been  a  structure  of 
superior  taste  and  elegance.  This 
rincely  hall  was  finished  by  Hugh  II. 
is  successor,  and  doubtless  furnished 
(with  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
peculiar  to  the  age.  Like  many  other 
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works  of  architectural  skill,  it  has, 
however,  been  obliged  to  submit  to 
Time’s  unfeeling  grasp,  and  the  place 
where  once  the  costly  banquet  stood 
arrayed  in  all  the  ostentatious  luxury 
of  ecclesiastic  greatness,  has  now  its 
mouldering  walls  covered  with  fruit- 
trees,  and  the  centre  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  of  a  flower-garden.  Bishop 
Hugh  likewise  built  the  famous  kitchen 
in  which  were  seven  chimneys. 

Bishop  Le  Bee  contributed  some¬ 
thing  towards  improving  this  palace, 
but  no  memorials  exist  to  -point  out 
what  these  improvements  were. 

William  Alnwick,  Bishop  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Lincoln  in  Sept.  1436,  and  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  benefactor  to  both  Cathe¬ 
drals  ;  to  his  munificence  and  taste  the 
palace  was  indebted  for  the  great  en¬ 
trance,  tower,  and  curious  chapel. 
The  tower,  which  is  yet  tolerably 
entire,  is  a  specimen  of  excellent  stone 
work  ;  it  is  a  square  building,  with  a 
large  turret  at  the  North-west  corner, 
in  which  is  the  remnant  of  a  very  fine 
winding  stone  staircase  leading  to  the 
rooms  above  (see  Plate  II.)  At  some 
previous  period,  these  were  elegant 
apartments,  but  the  ceilings  have  long 
since  gone  to  decay,  and  the  lower 
chamber  is  now  filled  with  fragments 
of  fallen  battlements,  intermixed  with 
wild  vegetation. 

The  bottom  part  of  this  tower  has 
answered  the  purpose  of  a  porch,  or 
vestibule,  and  formed  a  communica¬ 
tion  with  several  apartments:  the  prin¬ 
cipal  entrance  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
North  side.  On  the  South  and  near 
the  East  corner  is  another,  leading  at 
present  into  an  open  court,  but  probably 
at  some  period  to  different  parts  of  the 
building;  that  on  the  West  led  to  the 
grand  hall,  and  another  on  the  East 
side  into  a  most  elegant  vaulted  pas¬ 
sage,  which  appears  to  have  opened 
into  the  Chapel.  This  porch  has  plain 
walls,  but  the  roof  is  finely  groined  ; 
the  ribs  spring  from  the  middle  of 
each  side,  and  from  a  small  clustered 
pillar,  in  each  corner.  The  arms  of 
Bishop  Alnwick,  a  cross  moline,  are 
on  the  spandrils  of  the  entrance  arch, 
and  also  upon  the  ancient  wooden 
door;  they  likewise  serve  to  ornament 
the  bow  window,  which  has  been  a 
piece  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

The  curious  Chapel  built  by  the 
same  munificent  prelate,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  had  in  one  of 
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the  windows  lines  commemorating  the 
s;iint  and  the  founder.  The  walls  and 
roof  were  almost  entire  in  1727  ;  but 
since  that  period  it  has  been  destroyed, 
and  all  the  materials  removed  ;  sufii- 
cient,  however,  has  escaped  the  ruth¬ 
less  mallet  to  shew  that  it  once  exhi¬ 
bited  a  beautiful  specimen  of  pointed 
architecture.  On  March  31,  if)  17, 
King  James  the  First,  during  his  nine 
days’  stay  at  Lincoln,  having  heard  Bi¬ 
shop  Ncile  preach  in  the  Cathedral, 
dined  with  him  in  this  noble  palace*. 

Those  parts  of  the  ruins  next  the 
city  shew  three  ponderous  buttresses, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Bishop 
Williams,  Dean  of  Westminster,  and 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  who  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Nov. 
17,  l621.  Few  years  however  elapsed, 
before  the  palace  of  Lincoln,  dur¬ 
ing  the  unhappy  civil  contest,  was 
plundered  of  its  riches,  its  beauty  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  many  of  its  exulting  towers 
levelled  with  the  ground,  never  more 
to  raise  their  humbled  heads. 

The  venerable  ruins  of  the  palace, 
overhung  w'ith  ivy,  forms  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  subjects  that  this  an¬ 
cient  city  can  boast.  The  gloomy 
vaults,  broken  arches,  and  ruined 
towers,  decorated  with  creeping  ever¬ 
greens,  commanding  a  prospect  over 
the  lower  town  and  five  neighbouring 
counties,  render  the  palace  garden  one 
of  the  most  delightful  as  well  as  pictu¬ 
resque  spots  that  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  extensive  county  of  Lincoln. 
Yours,  &c.  J.  E. 

- 0 - 

On  Saxon  Coinage. 

II.— EAST  ANGLES. 

BEORNA,  who  in  conjunction 
with  Ethelbert  ascended  the  East 
Anglian  throne  in  749,  is  the  first  mo¬ 
narch  of  this  kingdom  of  whom  coins 
have  been  found,  and  of  these,  two 
only  are  known,  both  Skeattas,  and 
preserved  in  the  Hunterian  cabinet. 
As  there  is  no  mention  of  any  other 
royal  name  upon  them,  they  may  very 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been 
minted  subsequently  to  the  death  of 
Ethelbert,  his  co-partner  in  the  regal 
administration.  No  portrait  appears 
on  these  coins,  but  simply  a  cross  in 
the  centre,  both  of  the  obverse  and  re¬ 
verse  ;  the  legend  on  the  former  being 
the  name  and  title,  and  on  the  latter 
that  of  the  min  ter,  E.  F.  E.  conse- 
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quently  they  afford  little  matter  for 
illustration.  Some  of  these  are  of  fair 
workmanship,  others  rude,  and  the 
letters  in  many  cases  of  a  singularly 
formed  and  antique  appearance.  It 
may  however  be  remarked,  that  as 
Beorna  begun  to  reign  solely  in  758, 
and  pennies  had  for  many  years  before 
been  struck  both  in  the  Mercian  and 
West  Saxon  kingdoms,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  solicitous  to  adopt 
the  penny  form,  notwithstanding  its 
superior  advantages  for  the  exercise  of 
the  minter’s  ability. 

Whether  the  Sxeatta  was  of  strictly 
equivalent  value  with  the  penny,  and 
differing  only  in  size,  I  am  somewhat 
inclined  to  doubt,  though  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  means  of  arriving  at  a 
certainty  on  the  point,  and  it  assuredly 
was  the  precursor  of  the  penny.  About 
this  period  there  is  a  defect  in  the  East 
Anglian  history,  and  I  know  not  how 
I  can  do  bfetter  than  give  the  opinion 
and  elucidation  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  which 
is  as  follow's. 

“  Sub  anno  749,  Sim.  Duiielmensis 
etChronicon  de  Mailross  Hunbearum, 
Ilunbeanum,  et  Albcrtum  successrsse 
relerunt,  et  regnum  divisisse.  Sed 
quum  Matthasus  Westmonast.  illos  Be- 
ornam  et  Ethelbertum  nominari  voiuit, 
mmc  Hunboanum  non  aliurn  arbitror 
quum  Beornam  nuper  dictum  pec 
/Ethelbertum  quam/EthelredumEhhel- 
waldi  filium.5’ 

That  such  a  king  as  Beorna  actually 
exi.-ted,  the  two  coins  above  mentioned 
indisputably  prove,  and  tire  correction 
and  amendment  from  Hickes  cannot 
but  be  satisfactory  on  this  doubtful 
point. 

I  am  now  about  to  notice  one  of 
the  most  rare  coins  in  the  Saxon  series, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  only  one  of  this 
king  (Ethelred)  which  has  yet  been 
discovered.  Its  curiosity  and  value  will 
in  the  discussion  of  its  right  appropria¬ 
tion,  be  found  equal  to  its  rarity. 
There  are  only  four  Kings  of  whom 
Skeattas  are  known,  namely,  Ethelbert 
and  Egbert  of  Kent,  Beorna  of  the 
East  Angles,  and  Ehhelred,  the  un¬ 
doubted  proprietor  of  the  coin  under 
discussion. 

The  Skeatta  of  Egbert  has  a  whole- 
length  figure,  and  is  the  only  one 
whereon  a  portrait  of  any  kind  occurs, 
in  which  respect  it  has  a  superiority  of 
interest  over  the  others,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  it  is  inferior  to  them  all  in  scarcity. 
The  obverse  of  the  Skeatta  I  have  al¬ 
ready  designated  as  belonging  toEthel- 


*  See  the  “  Progresses  of  Jaiqcs  ].** 
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red  of  the  East  Angles,  has  a  small 
cross  in  the  centre,  and  is  inscribed 
Ethelred  ;  for  the  cross  which  comes 
between  the  D  and  the  L  must,  it  is 
presumed,  be  read  for  an  I,  and  seems 
to  have  been  converted  into  a  cross  by 
the  ignorance  or  blunder  of  the  minter, 
or  possibly  it  may  have  been  designed 
for  an  E.  Should  it  however  be  con¬ 
tended  that  it  was  strictly  intended  for 
a  cross,  we  must  consider  the  vowel  to 
he  absorbed  after  the  Saxon  manner, 
in  the  subsequent  L,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  the  coins  of  Ethelwulf  and 
Athelstan.  The  minter’s  name  on  the 
reverse  is  EVDCiLZ,  but  whether  it 
occurs  on  the  coins  of  any  other  king, 
I  am  unable  to  say. 

Proceeding,  therefore,  to  give  my 
reasons  for  the  appropriation  of  this 
singular  piece,  it  must  first  be  remarked 
that  there  are  coins  of  three  kings  of 
the  name,  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  namely,  Ethelred  of  the 
Northumbrians,  Ethelred  the  elder 
brother  of  the  immortal  Alfred,  and 
Ethelred  second  son  of  Edward  the 
Martyr. 

To  the  first  of  these  it  cannot  be¬ 
long,  as  no  Skeattas  of  the  Northum¬ 
brian  kingdom  have  ever  been  found, 
whilst  the  Stycas  are  far  from  being 
scarce,  and  it  is  needless  to  inform 
those  who  are  adepts  in  the  numis¬ 
matic  science,  that  these  form  no  aliquot 
part  of  the  Skeatta  ;  nor  are  there 
Skeattas  known  of  any  king  whose 
pennies  are  in  being,  as  the  Skeatta  is 
in  reality  the  penny  in  its  ancient 
form,  a  fact  which  incontrovertibly 
deprives  the  two  latter  monarchs  of 
any  claim  to  it.  We  must  of  necessity 
therefore  turn  our  attention  to  some 
other  sovereign  of  this  name,  and  there 
are  several  such  during  the  Heptarchy, 
the  earliest  being  Ethelred  of  Mercia, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  075,  and 
after  a  reign  of  30  years  retired  to  a 
monastic  life:  to  him  the  coin  cannot 
belong,  for  no  Skeattas  of  the  Mercian 
kingdom  are  known,  though  I  will 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this,  and 
perhaps  some  few  others  of  the  early 
Mercian  princes  might  not  strike  them ; 
for  this  Ethelred  was  contemporary 
with  Egbert  of  Kent,  many  of  whose 
Skeattas  ate  now  preserved  in  the  col¬ 
lections  of  the  curious. 

However,  as  coins  of  this  denomi¬ 
nation  belonging  to  the  Mercian  king¬ 
dom  have  never  yet  been  found,  we 
must  conclude  that  none  were  coined 


by  them.  Proceeding  in  chronological 
order,  the  next  Ethelred,  1  find,  is 
Ethelred  the  First,  of  Northumbria, 
A.  D.  774,  who  filled  that  throne  for 
the  short  space  of  four  years  oniy ;  and 
as  I  have  already  observed  that  no 
Skeattas  of  that  kingdom  appear,  the 
coin  in  question  cannot  be  appropriated 
to  him.  The  same  reasoning  also  ex¬ 
cludes  the  claim  of  Ethelred  the  Se¬ 
cond,  who  assumed  the  regal  dignity 
over  the  Northumbrians  in  794,  and 
died  soon  afterwards.  Having  thus 
shewn  that  the  coin  is  not  the  property 
of  either  of  the  foregoing  sovereigns,  I 
will  now  give  my  reasons  for  assign¬ 
ing  it  to  Ethelred  King  of  the  East 
Angles.  Beorna,  notwithstanding  he 
held  the  government  of  this  kingdom 
for  the  very  short  space  of  one  year, 
thought  the  coinage  of  money  for  his 
subjects  a  matter  worthy  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  and  regard,  and  issued  Skeattas, 
two  of  which,  as  above  noticed,  are 
known.  That  this  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  relative  and  successor 
Ethelred,  I  deduce  from  the  valuable 
coin  under  consideration,  for  to  him  it 
must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  ;  and  it 
may  also  be  observed,  that  as  Beorna 
during  his  brief  reign  introduced  the 
art  of  coinage  into  his  kingdom,  it 
can  hardly  be  thought  possible  that  his 
successor  Ethelred,  who  swayed  the 
sceptre  for  the  long  period  of  30  years, 
would  discontinue  the  practice. 

Proceed  we  now  to  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
mund,  who  in  857  was  murdered  by 
the  Danes,  and  afterwards  canonized 
writh  the  appellation  of  Saint  and 
Martyr.  But  here  I  must;  first  digress 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  what  I 
conceive  to  be  a  fundamental  error  in 
a  performance  much  read  and  deserv¬ 
edly  esteemed  ;  I  mean  Pegge’s  <£  As¬ 
semblage  of  Coins,  fabricated  by  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canter¬ 
bury.”  In  page  20  of  this  work,  the 
Doctor  roundly  asserts  that  we  have 
no  coins  of  the  East  Angles.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  a  blundered  coin  of  Plegmund 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  had 
been  by  some  antiquaries  attributed 
to  Edmund  the  Martyr,  he  says, 

“  Edmund  the  Martyr  can  have  no  claim 
to  this  coin,-  because  there  are  no  pieces  at 
all  of  the  East  Anglian  kingdom  come  down 
to  us,  for  that  penny  which  Sir  And.  Foun- 
taine  ascribes  to  Eric,  belongs  to  Eric  of 
Northumberland  ;  and  as  to  that  which  he 
attributes  to  King  Aldulf,  who  ascended 
that  throne  6’6‘4,  I  shall  take  upon  me  to 
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say  that  the  piece  is  no  Anglo  Saxon 
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coin. 

In  both  these  assertions  he  is  per¬ 
fectly  right,  but  he  proceeds  to  say 
that  **  there  is  no  Saxon  coin  ex¬ 
tant,  I  mean  that  has  been  published, 
that  rises  to  so  high  a  date.”  In  using 
the  word  coin  in  this  place,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  falls  into  an  error,  as  two 
Skeattas  of  the  Kentish  Egbert,  who 
was  exactly  cotemporary  with  Aldulf, 
are  published  by  Sir  And.  Fountaine. 
Had  he  adopted  the  word  penny,  his 
assertion  would  have  been  irrefragable, 
the  earliest  known  being  that  of  Ead- 
wald  of  Mercia,  more  than  fifty  years 
later  than  the  time  of  Aldulf. 

Returning  to  the  assertion  that  “  no 
pieces  of  the  East  Anglian  kingdom 
are  come  down  to  us,”  I  have  in  my 
own  collection  a  penny,  whose  obverse 
has  a  cross  in  each  quarter,  and  is  in¬ 
scribed  Eadmund  Hex.  An.  (see  Sir 
And.  Fountaine,  Plate  5,  No.  22,  but  I 
choose  to  quote  from  the  coin  itself). 
It  is  in  good  condition,  and  therefore 
I  am  less  liable  to  fall  into  a  mistake, 
and  I  would  ask  what  can  be  the 
meaning  of  An.  ?  why  palpably  it  is 
an  abbreviation  of  Anglorum.  But  it 
may  be  asked  whether  it  is  not  ascrib- 
able  to  Edmund  the  successor  of  Athel- 
stan,  or  Eadmund  Ironside. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  I  answer, 
that  neither  the  workmanship  nor  type 
is  at  all  correspondent  to  any  of  the 
pennies  usually  ascribed  to  him,  nor 
yet  to  any  of  his  immediate  predeces¬ 
sors  ;  and  as  respects  the  last,  we  have 
no  coins  at  all  of  him. 

No  portion  of  the  word  Anglorum 
is  seen  on  any  coins  prior  to  Eadgar, 
except  the  Eadmund  and  Athelstan, 
consequently  it  cannot  be  attributed  to 
Eadmund  the  sole  monarch,  and  as 
no  coins  of  Ironside’s  are  known,  it 
cannot  of  course  belong  to  him.  Thus 
both  by  negative  and  positive  argu¬ 
ments,  it  belongs  to  neither  of  them, 
and  must  consequently  be  assigned  to 
the  martyr  of  that  name.  Besides  the 
coin  I  have  just  been  treating  of,  one 
other  of  this  king  is  given  by  Sir  A. 
Fountaine,  and  many  more  varieties 
have  since  been  brought  to  light.  I 
shall  therefore  proceed  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  upon  tw*o  or  three  belonging 
to  this  famous  King  and  Martyr;  the 
first  of  which  is  a  beautifully  preserved 
penny,  in  my  own  cabinet,  hitherto 
unpublished.  The  obverse  is  inscribed 
Eadmund  Hex,  and  in  the  centre  is 
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the  letter  M.  as  found  on  many  of  the 
coins  of  the  Mercian  princes,  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  Coenwulf  without  the 
head.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  presence  of  this  letter,  unless  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  device  copied 
in  a  servile  and  tasteless  manner  from 
the  Mercian  money.  And  here  it  was 
my  intention  to  have  closed  for  the 
present  every  thing  of  a  speculative 
character ;  but  I  qannot,  as  a  subject 
so  closely  connected  with  the  Martyr’s 
pennies,  omit  the  mention  of  certain 
curious  ones  which  have  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
St.  Edmundsbury  mint.  I  shall  first 
examine  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated 
writer  on  the  Saxon  coinage,  and  after¬ 
wards  introduce  some  observations  of 
my  own  upon  them.  Four  coins  of 
this  kind  are  engraven  by  Sir  A.  Foun¬ 
taine,  who  imagines  they  were  struck 
by  the  direction  of  some  of  our  Kings, 
“  qui  erat  ejusdem  sive  nominis  sive 
prosopiae.”  To  those  who  are  versed 
in  the  subject  of  the  Saxon  coinage, 
it  vvi  11  be  unnecessary  to  attempt  a  re¬ 
futation  of  so  improbable  a  suggestion. 

Dr.  Pegge,  with  all  his  defects,  was 
a  far  better  judge  in  these  matters  than 
Sir  Andrew,  and  gave  his  opinion  that 
they  were  properly  minted  in  the  Con¬ 
fessor’s  reign,  who  did  not  descend 
from  Edmund,  and  that  they  were 
struck  according  to  the  mere  fancy  of 
the  abbot  or  workmen.  We  will  now 
consider  whether  they  were  of  con¬ 
temporary  production,  or  struck  in  the 
Confessor's  reign  ;  and  here  1  cannot 
but  wonder  how  the  Doctor  could  for  a 
moment  conceive  they  were  of  the 
late  date,  since  they  bear  not  the  least 
resemblance  to  any  coins  issued  pos¬ 
terior  to  the  time  of  Edmund,  far  less 
to  those  of  the  Confessor’s  period.  Ed¬ 
gar  was  the  last  Saxon  King  of  whom 
we  have  coins  without  the  portrait, 
and  where  this  w  as  the  case,  a  small 
cross  was  uniformly  placed  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  coin.  The  four  coins  in 
question  have  no  bust,  and  the  cross  is 
so  large  as  to  extend  to  the  inner  cir¬ 
cle.  Most  of  the  coins  of  Edward  the 
Martyr,  successor  of  Edgar,  (except  a 
few  with  the  maker’s  name  on  the  re¬ 
verse,  and  which  are  yet  very  different 
from  these  coins)  and  all  afterwards, 
present  us  with  the  place  of  mintage 
in  the  postic,  whereas  here  it  is  in 
every  instance  wanting,  which  really 
is  an  important  deficiency,  and  of  it¬ 
self  goes  far  towards  proving  that  they 
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cannot  be  coins  of  the  Confessor’s 
time. 

Observe  also  that  the  inscription  of 
one  reads  Sc.  Eadmund,  and  of  the 
three  others  Sc.  Eadmund  Rex,  and 
all  have  a  large  A  on  their  obverse, 
as  on  the  coin  I  have  above  proved  to 
belong  to  the  Martyr.  Can  a  single 
instance  be  produced  of  placing  a  large 
letter,  or  indeed  any  other  device  what¬ 
ever  except  the  portrait,  on  the  obverse 
of  any  coins  of  a  date  posterior  to  Ed¬ 
gar?  And  again,  what  are  we  to  un¬ 
derstand  by  the  A  ?  Why  doubtless 
the  initial  of  Anglorum,  as  in  the  Mar¬ 
tyr’s  penny,  just  quoted  ;  and  admitting 
(which  I  think  must  perforce  be  ad¬ 
mitted)  that  it  was  so  intended,  the 
whole  legend  will  be  Sanctus  Ead¬ 
mund  Rex  Anglorum  ;  and  need  a 
more  explicit  one  be  desired  from  a 
Saxon  coin;  nay  is  it  not  so  full,  that 
few  of  this  series  can  be  exhibited 
more  so  ? 

Having  given  my  reasons  for  ap¬ 
propriating  these  coins  to  Edmund  the 
Martyr,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  let 
us  now  investigate  the  claim  of  the 
Bury  mint  to  them.  Dr.  Batteley,  in 
his  AntiquitatesSci  EdmundiBurgi,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  at  the  time  when  Athel- 
stan’s  memorable  regulation  relative  to 
the  coinage  took  place,  it  was  *  no¬ 
ticed  therein  as  a  place,  since  it  wa3 
then  but  an  inconsiderable  though  an¬ 
cient  village  the  Monastery  there, 
and  the  town  which  depended  upon 
the  Monastery,  not  arriving  at  any 
great  degree  of  opulence  till  the  reign  of 
Cnut,  Ao.  1020. 

I  have  already  shewn  the  fabric  of 
these  coins  to  be  by  no  means  so  mo¬ 
dern  as  the  time  of  the  Confessor  :  and 
how  will  it  appear  at  all  likely  that  they 
had  their  origin  with  the  Abbot,  when 
Batteley  says  distinctly  that  he  had  not 
the  privilege  of  working  a  mint  till 
the  Confessor’s  reign,  who  “concessit 
etiam  dicto  Edmundo  monetarium 
sive  cuneum,  infra  Bury.”  As  there¬ 
fore  the  Abbot’s  privilege  is  of  so  late 
a  date,  and  the  coins  themselves  pal¬ 
pably  much  more  ancient,  the  claim 
of  Bury  must  be  surrendered  to  the  far 
more  probable  appropriation  I  have 
made  of  them  to  Edmund  King  of  the 
East  Angles.  One  remark  more  I  will 
add,  which  is,  that  the  word  Rex 


*  The  word  not  is  here  assuredly  wanting. 
f  Qu.  whether  Mr.  W.  has  rightly  trans¬ 
lated  tire  word  he  renders  village  f 
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would  not  have  been  required  unless 
to  denote  the  coins  to  be  of  the  regal 
specie ;  and  then  proceed  to  examine 
an  obscurity  which  remains  to  be 
cleared  up,  and  this  is  to  account  for 
stile  of  Sc.  or  Sanctus,  a  title  unknown 
to  the  Saxon  mintage,  either  in  its  ear¬ 
lier  or  later  periods. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  neither 
absurdity  or  improbability  in  supposing 
that  these  coins  were  struck  (as  I  have 
before  hinted  in  regard  to  Edmund’s 
penny  with  the  M)  during  the  inter¬ 
regnum  that  took  place  in  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  that  Kingdom  between  the 
years  8?0  and  8?3,  and  as  the  recently 
martyred  sovereign  was  held  in  such 
esteem  and  veneration,  the  stile  Sanc¬ 
tus  was  used  in  respect  to  his  memory, 
and  perhaps  with  a  view  of  procuring 
a  more  ready  acceptance  and  currency 
for  a  coinage  that  might  be  construed 
into  an  illegal  usurpation  of  the  regal 
authority.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  some  positions  I  have  advanced,  I 
am  most  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
coins  in  question  are  of  a  regal  nature, 
and  were  never  issued  from  the  mint 
of  any  abbot  whatever. 

[A  deficiency  in  Mr.  Woolslone’s 
MS.  which  [  am  unwilling  to  supply 
by  any  additions  of  my  own,  causes 
the  regular  notice  of  the  coins  of  Ed¬ 
mund  the  Martyr,  to  commence  im¬ 
perfectly  and  abruptly.  T.  S.] 

And  this  I  conceive  to  be  very  likely, 
as  the  same  character  M  is  found  on 
an  East  Anglian  Ethelstan,  reading  on 
the  obverse,  Ethelstan,  and  on  the 
reverse  Rex.  Ang. ;  consequently  it  can 
have  no  reference  to  the  name  of  the 
Kingdom,  whence  it  may  be  safely  in¬ 
ferred  to  be  merely  a  device  copied 
from  the  Mercian  coins,  in  order  to 
avoid  further  trouble  in  the  invention 
of  a  new  one.  This  letter  likewise 
appears  on  a  Northumbrian  Styca, 
where  also  it  cannot  refer  to  the  name 
of  the  Kingdom,  any  more  than  in 
the  present  instance,  and  is  a  further 
confirmation  of  my  suggestion  of  its 
being  copied  from  the  money  of  the 
Mercians.  The  other  principal  and 
most  conspicuous  types  of  this  King 
are  those  with  the  singularly  formed 
A  on  the  obverse,  reverse  a  cross  and 
pellets  in  each  quarter ;  those  with 
the  before  -  mentioned  character  on 
both  sides  of  the  coin,  a  third  descrip¬ 
tion  with  a  cross  having  a  crescent  in 
each  quarter,  another  sort  with  a  cross 
intersected  by  a  semicircle,  the  points 
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downwards,  and  a  fifth  variety  with 
an  obverse  like  the  last,  save  that  the 
cuds  of  the  semicircle  are  crossed  :  the 
reverses  of  all  these  have  a  cross,  with 
an  annulet  in  each  quarter. 

The  pennies  of  Edmund  the  Mar¬ 
tyr,  though  sufficiently  numerous,  have 
little  variety  in  their  types,  nor  do  they 
furnish  many  names  of  minters :  the 
workmanship  of  the  rare  specimen  in 
my  own  collection  with  the  M.  is  fine 
for  the  period,  and  unequalled  by  many 
of  a  far  later  date. 

I  would  add,  in  confirmation  of  my 
assertion,  that  we  have  several  pennies 
really  belonging  to  the  Martyr,  that 
on  the  reverse  of  most  of  those  1  con¬ 
sider  as  such,  is  an  abbreviation  of  the 
word  monetarius,  which  if  1  am  not 
mistaken,  is  never  used  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Edmund  the  sole  monarch, 
and  consequently  not  at  so  recent  a 
period  as  that  of  Edmund  Ironside. 

Ethelstan  is  the  next  sovereign  of 
this  Kingdom  whose  coins  have  reach¬ 
ed  us,  and  like  those  of  Edmund,  are 
found  without  the  portrait  only.  All 
of  these,  excepting  two  types,  have  on 
their  obverse  A.  i.e.  A.  with  the  line 
over  it,  for  N,  which  it  is  needless  per¬ 
haps  to  remark,  is  the  abbreviation  of 
Anglorum. 

No  coins  of  the  East  Anglian  King¬ 
dom  have  yet  been  found  with  the  por¬ 
trait,  but  as  a  recently  discovered  and 
unique  penny  of  Eanred  of  North¬ 
umbria  presents  us  with  the  bust, 
being  the  only  one  in  that  series,  it  is 
not  improbable  but  that  future  re¬ 
searches  may  make  up  this  deficiency 
in  the  coins  of  East  Anglia. 

- - 

Mr.  Urban,  Wellington,  Jan.  24. 
MONG  the  numerous  innovations 
of  this  innovating  age,  whether 
in  Science,  in  Natural  and  Mechanical 
Philosophy,  in  Theology,  in  Meta¬ 
physics,  or  in  Criticism,  it  must  neces¬ 
sarily  strike  the  thinking  and  foresee¬ 
ing  mind  to  reflect  how  comparatively 
few  of  the  lately  discovered  systems 
have  either  actually  improved,  or  can 
be  expected  to  be  ultimately  con¬ 
clusive  to  promote  the  real  interests  of 
the  several  branches  of  knowledge,  to 
the  advancement  of  which  their  origi¬ 
nal  projectors,  without  doubt,  imagin¬ 
ed  they  would  eventually  tend.  Far 
be  it  from  me,  in  any  way,  to  depre¬ 
ciate  modern  improvements.  Many 
of  them  no  doubt  have  been  found, 
by  experience,  conducive,  m  the  first 
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degree,  to  lessen  the  labours,  ns  well  as 
to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the 
lower  orders  of  society  in  general.  Hut 
still  it  may  be  doubted,  Mr.  Urban, 
whether  several  of  the  more  refined 
speculations  of  the  present  age  have 
not  only  not  been  productive  of  real 
good  to  the  interests  of  mankind,  hut 
whether  many  of  them  may  not  justly 
be  esteemed  worse  than  useless. 

In  Mathematics,  which  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  reckoned  the  foundation  of  all 
purely  human  knowledge,  and  the 
study  of  which  was  introduced  into 
our  Universities  to  supersede  the  use 
of  Aristotelian  logic;  the  great  design 
was  to  form  the  young  minds  of  the 
students  to  a  strict  and  more  accurate 
manner  of  deducing  the  effect  from 
its  cause.  This  is,  perhaps,  their  first 
and  greatest  use.  But,  when  in  place 
of  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of 
the  Grecian  Geometricians — when  in 
place  of  the  principia  of  the  immortal 
Newton,  the  originality  and  sublimity 
of  which  has  not  been  yet  openly, 
though  secretly  disputed  —  when  in 
place  of  these  we  see  substituted  the 
jargon  of  a  new  Notation,  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Variations,  and  the  Calculus 
of  the  Series,  as  paramount  to  all  that 
these  illustrious  predecessors  have  fur¬ 
nished  their  modern  improvers  with 
t  lie  capability  of  producing.  Formulae, 
no  doubt,  are  of  the  utmost  use  in  fa¬ 
cilitating  arithmetical  calculation,  but 
they  cannot  properly  be  included  among 
the  real  improvements  of  mathematical 
science.  It  may  truly  be  said  of  this 
branch  of  science,  in  the  present  day, 
that,  “  Multi  Muthcmutica  sennit, 
pauci  MalhesinJ 

In  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemis¬ 
try,  we  have  several  what  are  called 
new  improvements.  We  have  im¬ 
proved  Barometers  and  Thermometers, 
&c.  ;  we  have  Gas-lights,  &c.  In 
Mechanical  Philosophy  we  have  Ale- 
chanic’s  Institutes;  we  have  Steam¬ 
boats,  or  rather  Ships;  we  have  Canals 
and  Rail-ways  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Some  of  these  have  been, 
and  many  may  perhaps  be  found  to  be, 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  a  Com¬ 
mercial  Nation  like  this:  but  whether 
they  will  all  be  so,  or  whether  some 
of  them  may  not  eventually  fail,  time 
alone  must  determine.  VVe  have  popu¬ 
lar  treatises  on  almost  every  branch  of 
science,  combined  with  no  solid  in¬ 
struction  whatever.  These  are  read, 
or  compelled  to  be  read  at  school,  and. 
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as  might  naturally  be  expected,  are  no 
sooner  read  than  forgot,  and  leave  no 
lasting  impression  on  the  mind. 
Treatises  on  Mechanics,  Astronomy, 
&c.  ought  always  to  be  accompanied 
with  some  solid  illustrations  and  rea¬ 
sonings  to  confirm  and  establish  the 
truth  of  the  propositions  which  they 
contain.  Gunnery,  it  is  perhaps  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  any  adequate  know¬ 
ledge  of,  without  a  profound  skill  in 
mathematics.  This,  however,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible,  ought  to  be  attempted 
in  books  of  this  description.  Fortifi¬ 
cation  and  Architecture  may  be  incul¬ 
cated  with  less  of  scientific  knowledge : 
but  let  it  never  be  forgot  that  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  of  St.  Paul,  the  boasted  orna¬ 
ment  of  this  country  in  point  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,  perhaps,  had  never  arisen  in 
its  present  stupendous  and  elegant 
form,  under  the  hands  of  Sir  C.  W ren, 
had  he  only  been  a  practical  designer 
and  architect,  without  being  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  consum¬ 
mate  mathematicians  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. 

In  Mela]Jysics,  we  have  also,  in 
modern  times,  met  with  new  disco¬ 
veries.  We  have  been  told  by  some 
of  our  Northern  Literati,  that  since  the 
time  of  Locke  a  new  source  or  inlet  to 
our  ideas  has  been  experienced,  mate¬ 
rially  different  from  sensation  or  reflec¬ 
tion.  If  such  there  be,  let  those  who 
experience,  enjoy  them  :  and  in  grati¬ 
tude  for  such  benefits,  let  them  en¬ 
deavour  to  impress  upon  those,  if  human 
powers  will  allow  it,  whose  sensations 
and  reasonings  are  certainly  more  obtuse 
than  theirs. 

In  Theology,  certainly  a  subject  of 
the  last  and  most  vital  consequences  to 
mankind,  as  far  as  regards  their  tem¬ 
poral  and  eternal  welfare,  many  dis¬ 
putes  have  arisen  concerning  the  pro¬ 
priety  or  impropriety  of  a  new  version 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  question 
has  been  more  particularly  agitated  in 
the  present  day.  It  has  been  sup¬ 
ported  and  opposed  by  men  equally 
famous  for  their  learning,  their  assi¬ 
duity,  their  religion,  and  their  piety. 
Put  when  no  material  advantage  is  to 
be  gained,  when  the  real  meaning  of 
the  sacred  Text  is  still  to  remain  un¬ 
altered,  as  confessedly  upon  the  whole 
it  must  be,  1  should  feel  exceedingly 
scrupulous,  Mr.  Urban,  in  sanctioning 
the  introduction  of  a  new  translation, 
however  conducted  by  integrity  and 
talent,  in  opposition  to  the  version 


which  has  so  long  been  admired,  read, 
and  quoted  by  all  our  ancestors  of 
whatever  degree,  and  that  innovation 
introduced  solely  to  gratify  a  fastidious 
criticism.  Much  as  I  feel  averse  to 
introduce  a  new  translation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  common  use,  I 
do  not  say  that  I  entirely  disapprove  of 
it  for  other  purposes,  yet  I  am  totally 
reluctant  to  allow  the  least  degree  of 
merit  to  many  publications  which  have 
lately  issued  from  the  British  press. 
We  have  had  the  Layman's  Bible,  the 
Cottage  Bible,  several  abridgments  and 
expurgated  editions  of  the  Bible,  in 
which  we  are  told  that  some  of  those 
details  which  might  possibly  offend 
the  modesty  of  the  youthful  and  uncor¬ 
rupted  mind,  are  carefully  omitted  ; 
but  fastidious  must  that  refinement  be  i 
which  would  expunge  the  plain  speak¬ 
ing  language  of  Scripture  in  describing 
the  existing  vices  of  mankind,  or  de¬ 
claring  their  consequent  punishment, 
and  which  wishes  to  convey  in  milder 
terms,  and  more  suited  perhaps  to 
courtly  ears,  these  horrid  exhibitions 
and  denunciations.  Insecure  must 
that  innocence  be,  which  depends  upon 
ignorance  as  its  safeguard. 

In  the  present  day  we  also  abound 
with  Abridgments  o {'Locke,  of  Paley, 
and  almost  every  standard  work  of 
eminence.  These,  it  must  he  owned, 
have  their  use.  They  certainly  en¬ 
able  a  young  Student  with  less  trouble 
and  application  in  himself  to  obtain  an 
Academical  degree,  or  pass  with  more 
seeming  credit,  the  ordeal  of  an  Arch¬ 
deacon’s  examination :  but  do  they 
really  tend  to  improve  the  mind?  Do 
they  make  the  person  who  soiely  trusts 
to  them  for  information,  more  of  a 
true  Divine,  or  Moralist,  than  if  he 
had  never  heard  of  the  Authors,  from 
whose  more  elaborate  labours  and  re¬ 
searches  they  were  abridged?  An  in¬ 
stance  once  fell  under  my  own  imme¬ 
diate  observation  to  fully  shew  the  fu¬ 
tility  of  such  superficial  reading.  A 
man  highly  graduated  in  one  of  our 
Universities,  being  asked  upon  a  sub¬ 
following  ex¬ 
proposition  in 
the  Principia  of  Newton,  did  it  so  in 
his  way,  but  upon  it  again  being  en¬ 
quired  from  whence  he  had  that  il¬ 
lustration,  innocently  answered  from  a 
Manuscript  (a  species  of  Compendium 
in  frequent  use  in  the  University  at 
that  time),  knowing  as  little  of  the 
real  principles  of  the  Newtonian  Phi- 
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losophy,  or  the  accurate  reasons  upon 
which  it  was  founded,  as  if  that  il¬ 
lustrious  Author  had  never  existed. 

We  have  expurgated  editions  of 
Horace,  of  Juvenal,  and  Persius, — 
and,  1  dare  say,  several,  upon  the  same 
plan,  of  Lucretius; — we  have  Family 
Shakspeares,  —  we  have  abridgments 
of  Lord  Chesterfield’s  Letters  to  his 
Son.  Some  of  these  may,  perhaps, 
be  deserving  of  less  censure.  They 
were  compiled  and  published,  I  make 
no  doubt,  with  the  best  design.  They 
were  meant  to  enable  us  to  submit, 
and  even  recommend,  to  the  perusal  of 
the  young,  these  lasting  monuments  of 
human  genius,  —  these  incomparably 
interesting  pictures  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  effects  of  human  pas¬ 
sion.  Unproductive  must  that  vo¬ 
lume  indeed  be,  from  which  nothing 
good  can  possibly  be  culled.  But 
still  I  cannot  discover  in  abridgments 
that  momentous  use,  which  their  com¬ 
pilers  pretend  on  many  occasions,  that 
they  are  adapted  to  produce.  When 
they  are  proposed  to  prevent  the  ju¬ 
venile  mind  from  being  infected  with 
improper  impressions,  1  am  afraid 
that  but  too  often  they  tend  only  to 
direct  the  inquisitive  how  to  find  them 
with  the  greater  facility. 

Whatever  opinion,  Mr.  Urban,  may 
be  formed  upon  the  justness  or  im¬ 
propriety  of  these  propositions  which 
1  have  dared  to  submit  to  your  read¬ 
ers  ;  there  is  one,  in  the  truth  of 
which  I  feel  fully  convinced  :  that  no 
alteration  whatever  should  be  allowed 
in  the  authorised  Text  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  (I  mean  in  their  ori¬ 
ginal  languages)  without  the  most  so¬ 
lid  ground  of  change.  Various  read¬ 
ings,  we  know,  abound  :  but  let  them 
not,  by  any  means,  be  substituted  in 
the  Text.  In  a  lately  revived  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  accompanied 
with  classical  and  explanatory  notes, 

I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  the 
marginal  reading  so  often  introduced 
into  the  Text,  to  which  a  Latin  note 
was  subjoined  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  —  lectio  vnlgata  ccrte  est  delen - 
da,  without  the  addition  of  any  au¬ 
thority.  Would  Bentley ,  would  Por - 
son ,  whose  scrupulosity  in  this  parti¬ 
cular,  especially  in  the  sacred  Text, 
was  passing  strange ; — would  the  for¬ 
mer  nave  published  his  corrected  edi¬ 
tion  of  Horace,  or  the  latter  his  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Plays  of  Euripedes,  and 
made  emendations  in  the  same  sum¬ 


mary  way  I  trow  not.  Bentley,  tho’ 
mostly  considered  as  a  slashing  Critic , 
has  not  generally  dared  to  do  it.  This 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  is 
good  in  itself.  The  notes  are  instruc¬ 
tive  and  valuable:  and  it  is,  more¬ 
over,  particularly  recommended  by  a 
learned  Prelate  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  are  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders 
within  his  Diocese.  Every  one  knows 
that  in  Hebrew,  upon  which  the  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament  is  chiefly  form¬ 
ed,  there  are  expletives,  or  superfluous 
particles ,  which  in  that  tongue  may 
possibly  have  their  graces,  or  at  least 
may  possibly  not  be  so  disagreeable 
as  in  ours.  The  Treatise  of  the  late 
Granville  Sharp,  on  the  "  Uses  of 
the  Definitive  Article  in  the  Greek 
Text  of  the  New  Testament,’’  and 
the  additional  confirmations  of  that 
doctrine  by  quotations  from  the  an¬ 
cient  Fathers  of  the  Church,  as  well 
as  from  Greek  authors  of  that  time, 
by  ]>r.  Wordsworth,  the  present  wor¬ 
thy  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  sufficiently  shew  how  guard¬ 
ed  we  ought  to  be  of  the  least  change 
in  the  Sacred  Text.  These  last  warn 
us  to  be  careful  in  matters  of  the  most 
vital  importance.  The  innovations  in 
the  late  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment  are,  perhaps,  more  the  subject 
of  Criticism,  than  objects  of  any  real 
import  in  explaining  the  passages  of 
Sacred  Writ.  Innocent  and  unim¬ 
portant  as  they  are,  however,  with 
respect  to  the  real  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  they  might,  with  more  pro¬ 
priety,  have  been  confined  to  marginal 
readings. 

Averse  as  I  may  be  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  emendations,  or  interpo¬ 
lations  introduced  into  the  Text  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures:  and  reluctant  as  I 
may  feel  to  sanction  any  Abridgments, 
or  expurgated  copies  of  them,  except 
for  the  more  easy  comprehension  of 
them  by  very  juvenile  minds:  yet  there 
is  one  alteration  which  I  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  suggest  as  a  real  improvement, 
as  well  to  the  more  accurate  and  im¬ 
pressive  reading  in  public,  as  to  the 
contributing  materially  to  facilitate  the 
understanding  of  the  Sacred  Volume; 

I  mean,  Mr.  Urban,  a  change  in  the 
usual  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses. 
The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  write 
or  indite  their  composures  without  a 
breaking  off  between  every  word  :  nei¬ 
ther  did  they  divide  them  into  sec¬ 
tions,  chapters,  or  verses.  These,  per- 
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haps,  tQ  us  may  have  their  use,  for 
the  purpose  of  easier  reference  in  quo¬ 
tation.  Without  them,  men  would 
not  so  easily  be  led  into  any  mistakes 
by  a  w'rong  punctuation.  It  is  not 
well-known  who  was  the  author  of 
the  distinctions  into  chapters.  It  seems 
to  have  taken  place  sometime  in  the 
13th  century.  The  distribution  into 
verses  was  introduced  in  the  l(ith  cen¬ 
tury  by  R.  Stephens ,  as  we  are  told  by 
II.  Stephens  his  son.  The  confusion 
arising  from  the  common  punctuation, 
occurs  very  forcibly  in  the  beginning 
of  the  gth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Matthew.  Jesus  said  to 
a  certain  paralytic  :  “  Son,  be  of  good 
courage,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.” 
Upon  which  speech  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  accused  him  of  blasphemy, 
in  professing  to  forgive  sins  on  earth. 
In  answer  to  which,  Jesus  replies: 
“whether  is  it  easier  to  say,  thy  sins 
he  forgiven  thee,  or  to  say,  arise  and 
walk?’’  (which  latter  mode  of  expres¬ 
sion  they,  perhaps,  w’ould  not  have 
objected  to,  having  so  often  seen  him 
exert  it  in  the  same  miraculous  way) 
“but  (continues  he)  that  ye  may  know 
that  the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins.”  The  meaning 
of  Christ’s  reply  clearly  ends  here,  in 
the  middle  of  the  6th  verse,  and  not 
at  the  end  of  the  5th,  as  in  every  Edi¬ 
tion,  Translation,  and  Commentary 
which  1  have  seen.  This  is  one  out  of 
the  numerous  instances  which  might 
be  produced,  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  to  shew  the  intricacy  which 
is  thus  introduced  into  the  Sacred 
Text  by  this  injudicious  division  of  it 
into  chapters  and  verses.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  understanding  St.  Paul’s 
inimitable  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  per¬ 
haps  originates  in  this  source. 

Yours,  &c.  Omicron. 


Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  IQ. 

nnHE  following  observations  on  the 
a  origin  of  the  office  of  Parish 
Clerk,  have  been  collected  in  the  course 
of  my  lucubrations. 

There  were  of  old,  several  Clergy¬ 
men  belonging  to  all  Churches  (that 
were  not  extremely  poor)  besides  the 
Incumbent,  and  all  of  them  were  un¬ 
der  the  inspection  and  care  of  the  In¬ 
cumbent,  or  his  representative,  who 
on  this  account  was  stiled  a  Pre¬ 
late.  Greater  Rectories  were  to  have 
three,  or  two  at  least,  in  Priest’s  Or- 
Geht.  Mao.  February ,  1826. 


ders.  These  the  Rector,  or  Vicar, 
might  chuse  at  his  own  discretion, 
without  express  leave  from  the  Bi¬ 
shop  ;  and  they  were  to  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Incumbents,  who  gave 
them  their  title,  if  they  were  not  or¬ 
dained  before,  and  these  were  called 
Chaplains ,  Parish  Vicars,  and  Parish 
Priests  (for  it  does  not  appear  that  In¬ 
cumbents  ever  were  so  called).  There 
were  many  altars  in  most  Churches, 
and  the  business  of  these  Clerks  was 
to  say  masses  for  the  dead,  and  to  join 
with  the  Incumbent  in  rehearsing 
the  hours  of  the  Breviary  in  the 
Church,  especially  on  Festivals.  And 
it  seems  necessary  that  there  should 
have  been  as  many  in  inferior  orders 
to  attend  those  in  the  superior,  whilst 
they  were  celebrating.  And  let  no 
one  wonder  how  these  were  main¬ 
tained,  since  it  appears  that  he  who 
had  only  the  office  of  carrying  the 
holy-water ,  was  thereby  provided  a 
good  livelihood  by  the  alms  of  the 
people,  which  if  they  withheld,  they 
were  censured.  And  it  seems  a  cus¬ 
tom  was  growing  up  in  Lyndwood's 
time,  of  giving  them  certain  fees  every 
Sunday,  and  especially  at  the  greater 
festivals,  and  some  sheaves  of  corn  in 
harvest.  It  was  sufficient  that  they 
who  thus  attended  the  Priests,  had 
taken  any  of  the  inferior  orders,  or  if 
they  were  but  Psalmists,  and  had  the 
prima  tonsura,  of  whom  the  Canonists 
sometimes  dispute  whether  they  might 
be  called  Clerks  or  not.  From  what 
has  been  said,  it  seems  evident,  that 
before,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,  there  yvere  several  per¬ 
sons  to  attend  the  Incumbent  in  per¬ 
forming  Divine  offices — especially  in 
larger  parishes,  as  there  are  still  in 
Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches ; 
and  these  were  all  called  Clerks, 
though  they  were  not  in  orders,  at 
least  not  all  of  them  ;  of  these,  that 
Rubric  is,  I  suppose,  to  be  under¬ 
stood  in  the  Burial  offices,  viz.  the 
Priest  and  Clerk  meeting  the  corpse , 
&c.  In  some  choirs  those  singing- 
men  who  read  the  first  Lesson  are 
called  Lay-Clerks  (a  contradictory 
name)  ;  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
before  the  Reformation  they  were  in 
some  of  the  inferior  orders,  Psalmists 
or  Lectors  at  least;  of  this  sort  pro¬ 
bably  were  those,  who  are,  and  have 
long  since  been  called  Parish  Clerks , 
whereof  now  there  is  but  one  in  a 
parish.  By  the  lQth  Canon,  the  In- 
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cumbent  has  the  choice  of  the  Pa¬ 
rish  Clerk,  as  he  formerly  had  of  the 
Aqucekajulus.  But  as  the  people  of 
old,  in  some  places,  disputed  this  right 
with  their  Rectors  and  Vicars,  so  they 
have  of  late  years ;  and  it  has  been 
several  times  adjudged,  that  where  the 
people  have  a  custom  of  chusing  their 
Parish  Clerk,  the  Canon  cannot  alter 
it,  and  that  the  Ordinary  cannot  de¬ 
prive  the  Parish  Clerk,  though  lie 
may  censure  and  excommunicate  him 
for  any  fault;  but  they  only  who  put 
him  in  can  deprive  him. 

Parish  CJerks,  after  having  been  cho¬ 
sen  or  approved  of  by  the  Minister, 
should  be  licensed  by  the  Ordinary,  and 
then  sue  for  their  dues  in  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Courts.  To  have  served  the 
place  a  competent  time  without  ob¬ 
jection,  is  sufficient  without  a  licence. 
When  a  Parish  Clerk  is  licenced,  he  is 
sworn  to  obey  the  Minister.  So  that 
that  all  the  old  Parish  Priests  and  Clerks 
took  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Rec¬ 
tor  and  Vicar  of  the  Church.  So  they 
that  officiate  in  any  Chapel  of  Ease,  do 
(or  at  least  should)  swear  obedience  to 
the  Incumbent  of  the  Mother  Church. 
Quere.  What  are  the  legal  requisites 
to  qualify  a  Parish  Clerk  (as  such)  to 
vote  for  Members  of  Parliament? 

Yours,  &c.  Father  Paul. 

- # - 

Mr.  Urban,  Exeter,  Jan.  6. 

MONG  the  refined  improvements 
of  the  present  times,  are  the  ele¬ 
gant  and  annual  Pocket  Books  and  Al¬ 
manacks  which  at  this  season  of  the 
year  are  particularly  exhibited  to  our 
notice;  and  many  of  them  embellish¬ 
ed  with  most  splendid  engravings. 
This  decorating  of  Almanacks  with 
pictures  has  been  very  common  for 
the  last 25 years*,  though  by  no  means 
a  modern  invention,  for  I  have  one 
now  before  me,  257  years  old,  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  English  people  at 
Geneva,  156'f),  illustrated  with  supe¬ 
rior  wood-cuts;  and  as  it  is  not  pro¬ 

*  A  respectable  wholesale  bookseller  of 
London,  about  a  year  ago,  ventured  to  ma¬ 
nufacture  sixty  thousand  annual  Pocket 
Books  and  Almanacks,  which  he  got  done 
up  in  various  bindings,  and  sent  a  com¬ 
mission  in  every  direction  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  however,  it  turned  out,  that  he 
over-shot  his  mark  in  the  speculation,  as 
^0  thousand  were  returned,  and  the  pic- 
tyres  were  ultimately  taken  out  tuid  sold  for 
scrap  books. 


bable  that  many  of  your  readers  have 
seen  this  Old  Almanack,  1  presume, 
Mr.  Urban,  a  concise  description  ot  . 
it  may  not  be  unwelcome.  It  com¬ 
prises  sixteen  pages  in  middling  size 
quarto,  and  is  printed  with  very  neat 
roman  long  primer  type:  the  title  is 

Calendar  Historical. 

Wherein  is  contained  an  easie  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  golden  nombre.  Of 
the  Epacte.  Of  the  indiction  Ro- 
maine.  Also  of  the  Cycle  of  the 
Sunne,  and  the  cause  why  it  was 
invented.  By  John  Crispin,  15(:Q. 

It  begins  with  a  Preface  to  the 
Reader,  after  which  are  nine  distinct 
articles,  viz. 

1.  Pronostication  in  general. 

2.  Peace  and  Plentie. 

3.  Warr,  Plague,  and  Famine. 

4.  The  Golden  Nombre. 

5.  To  Finde  the  Fipacte. 

6‘.  Th’  indecation  Rornaine. 

7.  The  Cycle  of  the  Sunne. 

8.  Rule  Perpetual. 

9.  Latter  Days. 

Then  follows,  A  Supputation  of  the 
Yeares  World  from  the  Creacion,  as 
it  is  counted  by  Dr.  M.  Luther;  and 
next  a  Table  of  25  years,  from  1570  to 
1594.  Afterwards  follows  the  Alma¬ 
nack  at  large,  in  the  which  are  intro¬ 
duced  interesting  anecdotes,  but  no 
Saint’s  days,  and  only  one  Holiday,  viz. 

Feb.  18.  The  holie  date  of  foies  and 
misrule  was  kept  at  Pome. 

Each  month  has  an  appropriate  Pic¬ 
ture  attached  to  it,  suitable  to  the  sea¬ 
son  ;  and  which  is  described,  viz. 

(Names  of  the  Pictures). 

Januarie.  This  moueth  figureth  the 
death  of  the  bodie. 

Februarie.  This  moneth  hedges  are 
closed. 

Marche.  Sowe  barly  and  podware. 
April.  Leade  the  flockes  to  field. 
Mate.  Walke  the  living  iieldes. 
June.  Sheare  the  shepe. 

Julie.  Make  haye. 

Auguste.  Reape  corne. 

September.  Time  of  vindage. 
October.  Tille  the  grounde. 
Novembre.  The  fieldes  make  hevy 
chere. 

Dgcembre.  Thismoneth keepeth  men 
in  house. 

The  last  page  is  occupied  with  a 
general  List  of  Fairs,  with  a  title  of 
t(  Faires  in  Fraunce  and  elswhere.  ” 
Yours,  &c.  Shirley  Woolmer. 
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Fonthill  Abbey  in  Ruins. 

LACES,  as  well  as  men,  expe¬ 
rience  the  vicissitudes  of  for¬ 
tune,  and  a  particularly  sad  fatality 
seems  to  have  attended  Fonthill;  for 
the  two  first  mansions,  the  ancient  seats 
of  the  Mervyn  and  Cottington  fa¬ 
milies,  were  consumed  by  fire;  when 
a  third  arose  from  their  ashes,  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  splendour  and  comfort 
either  of  the  former  :  this  also  was 
doomed  to  suffer  a  complete  dilapida¬ 
tion  ;  for  only  one  of  its  small  de¬ 
tached  offices  now  remains. 

At  this  period,  a°  1796,  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  far-famed  Abbey  were 
laid  on  an  elevated  and  commanding 
situation,  far  distant  from  the  former 
mansions;  and  about  the  year  1S07 
it  was  inhabited  by  Mr.  Beck  ford, 
when  the  materials  of  the  splendid  man¬ 
sion  erected  by  his  father,  Alderman 
Beckford,  were  consigned  to  the  ham¬ 
mer.  The  extensive  demesnes  around 
the  Abbey  were  enclosed  by  a  wall, 
and  for  many  years  all  entrance  to 
them  was  forbidden  most  strictly. 
But  in  the  year  1822  the  gates  were 
at  length  thrown  open,  and  public 
curiosity  was  competently  satisfied  by 
a  view  of  this  “  fairy  palace;’5  for  no 
one  returned  from  it  without  having 
experienced  the  highest  gratification. 

Yet  long  before  the  sad  event  of  the 
downfall  of  the  lofty  turret  (which 
happened  on  the  21st  of  December 
1825),  its  ultimate  fate  u’as  frequently 
predicted  ;  for  the  foundation  was  not 
sufficiently  strong  for  the  height.  For¬ 
tunately  no  lives  were  lost  by  this 
dreadful  crash  ;  for  the  inhabitants, 
being  fully  aware  of  its  impending 
fate,  had  removed  into  the  northern 
apartments,  which  escaped  without 
damage. 

The  figure  of  the  patron  saint,  An¬ 
tony,  over  the  western  portal,  as  well 
as  the  statue  of  Alderman  Beckford, 
which  was  placed  in  a  recess  on  the 
northern  wall,  escaped  unhurt.  1  he 
painted  windows  are  all  taken  out, 
and  the  organ,  &c.  &c.  are  removing 
to  London. 

The  landed  property  has  been  di¬ 
vided.  Mr.  Benett,  M.P.  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Abbey  and  its  walled  in¬ 
closure,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Mortimer  the  lower 
grounds,  where  he  is  building  a  cloth- 
mill,  village,  and  mansion.  Others 
have  bought  parts  of  the  landed  pro¬ 
perty. 


Thus,  after  a  short  duration  of  30 
years,  this  costly  fabriek,  which  had  so 
long  excited  the  attention  and  curio¬ 
sity  of  the  public,  became  one  huge 
mass  of  ruins  :  but  the  recollection  of 
it  will  be  for  ever  preserved  by  the 
works  of  Buckler  *,  Storer,  Brit¬ 
ton,  and  Rutter,  when  in  its  days  of 
glory:  and  we  shall  very  shortly  have 
a  correct  view  of  it,  in  its  present  rui¬ 
nous  state,  by  Mr.  Buckler,  to  cor¬ 
respond  in  size  with  his  two  former 
large  views. 

“  Sic  transit  gloria  Fonthill.'1 

Yours,  &c.  H. 

Mr.  Urban,  Exeter,  Feb.  S. 
OUR  Correspondent  Colonel 
Macdonald,  in  reply  to  my 
communication  in  your  Magazine  of 
December,  p  505,  has  thought  fit  to 
address  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of 
‘‘The  Exeter  and  Plymouth  Gazette,’7 
(which  ought  rather  to  have  appeared 
in  your  Miscellany,)  wherein  he  de* 
nies  that  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen  in 
Westminster  is  a  Protestant  Chapel ! 

If,  however,  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  performed  by  the 
Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  by  one  of  the  Bishops  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  does  not  constitute 
a  Protestant  Chapel,  I  should  be  glad 
to  know,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
Colonel  to  explain,  w'hat  it  is  that 
really  distinguishes  a  Protestant  Church 
from  other  places  of  public  worship  ? 
If  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen  is  not  a 
Protestant  Chapel,  on  what  ground  is 
the  Cathedral  of  Exeter  a  Protestant 
Church  ? 

But  even  allowing  that  your  Cor¬ 
respondent  were  able  to  prove  that  St. 
Stephen’s  is  a  Catholic  Chapel,  he  will 
then  have  incurred  the  task  of  explain¬ 
ing  the  anomaly  of  a  Protestant  Bishop 
in  the  Upper  House,  and  a  regular 
Clergyman  of  the  Established  Church 
in  the  Lower  House,  performing  the 
service  of  the  Liturgy,  and  offering  up 
the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  of  the 
Representatives  of  a  Protestant  Na¬ 
tion,  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  in  a 
Catholic  Chapel! 

The  supposed  “  Desecration ”  of 
this  Chapel  by  the  Members  of  Par¬ 
liament  “  wearing  their  kats,”  might 
form  a  topic  for  future  discussion;  but 

*  See  a  view  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  in  vol. 
xcii.  ii.  p.  201 . 
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but  on  die  present  subject  of  the  al¬ 
leged  “Impropriety  in  the  Exeter  Ca¬ 
thedral  ;  as  also  in  that  of  “  the  Crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Stars  and  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  term  “  Void,’’  in  Ge¬ 
nesis  ;  I  consider  myself  truly  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  my  Correspondence  with  the 
Colonel, — never  coming  to  a rejoindre  ! 

Yours,  &c.  Exoniensis. 


Mr.  Urbak,  Mulbury.hiU,  Com- 
*  wall,  Jan.  12. 

THE  Parish  of  Withiel,  in  the 
Deanery  of  Pydar,  in  the  County 
of  Cornwall,  is  situate  five  miles  to  the 
West  of  Bodmin,  in  a  very  delightful 
vale,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  great 
western  road ;  contains  2517  acres  of 
land,  63  houses,  and  about  300  inha¬ 
bitants.  It  is  one  of  those  favoured 
spots  frequently  found  in  Cornwall  be¬ 
tween  its  hills,  fertile  and  abounding 
in  wood  and  brooks ;  the  latter  af¬ 
fording  the  most  delightful  trout  and 
peal,  and  form  a  retreat  to  salmon  to 
shed  their  spawn,  which  in  proper 
season  seek  the  Ocean,  and  there  at¬ 
tain  maturity. 

The  Tower  is  built  of  Cornish  gra¬ 
nite,  and  stands  prominent  in  the 
scene,  and  is  a  very  fine  structure, 
100  feet  high,  turreted  with  four 
pinnacles  of  18  feet,  each  bearing 
on  the  top  a  crown,  surmounted 
by  the  cross  ;  there  is  a  ring  of  fire 
bells  in  it,  hung  upon  a  large  cross¬ 
beam  of  oak,  bearing  the  date  of  1518, 
which  denotes  the  time  of  its  erection. 
The  Church,  which  is  comparatively 
low,  and  appears  diminutive  by  it,  is 
entered  by  a  descending  flight  of  steps, 
a.gd  consists  of  two  ailes  ;  to  which  a 
pei.t-house  aile  is  attached  on  the 
North,  running  half  the  length  of  the 
nave  down  the  chancel ;  formerly  rail¬ 
ed  off,  and  formed,  as  I  conceive,  the 
confessional.  This  being  a  style  of 
Church  architecture  very  antient,  and 
unique  in  this  county.  The  Church 
itself  has  lately  undergone  com¬ 
plete  repair,  under  the  superintend¬ 
ance  of  the  present  Rector,  who  found 
it  a  ruin,  but  will  leave  it  an  edifice 
neat  and  commodious.  There  are 
only  two  monuments  in  this  Church, 
which  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
altar,  the  one  in  memory  of  a  Rector 
of  the  name  of  Truven,  the  other  of 
the  infant  daughter  of  the  present  In- 
eumbent.  The  South  aile,  which  has 


been  evidently  more  recently  built 
than  the  North  aile,  has  a  window  in 
the  eastern  end,  producing  a  fine  light: 
in  the  middle  of  its  arch  are  the  arms 
of  Prior  Vyvyan,  the  last  Prior  of  Bod¬ 
min  but  one ;  in  the  present  Church 
of  that  place,  his  tomb,  inclosing  his 
bones,  stands  on  the  North  side  of  the 
altar.  The  shield  of  his  arms  is  orle 
Purpure,  inclosing  Or  three  lions 
naissant,  chevron  with  three  annu¬ 
lets,  and  three  hirundines  in  chief, 
and  a  splendid  mitre  for  a  crest,  beau¬ 
tifully  painted  on  glass. 

He  was  a  mitred  Prior,  and  on  his 
death  gave  this  Rectory,  with  a  very 
fine  manor  of  land  of  the  same  name, 
to  the  antient  family  of  the  Vyvyans 
of  Trelowarrcn  in  this  county,  of 
which  family  he  wras  a  branch.  The 
jurisdiction  of  this  Priory  had  ex¬ 
tensive  powers,  those  of  returning  the 
Representatives  of  the  Borough  of 
Bodmin  to  Parliament,  of  putting  of¬ 
fenders  into  the  pillory,  and  of  life 
and  death.  It  was  richly  endowed,  and 
enabled  its  possessors  to  live  in  great 
dignity  and  splendour.  Exclusive  of 
the  Withiel  Parsonage,  which  was 
private  property.  Prior  Vyvyan  had 
the  handsome  seat  of  Rialton,  the 
property  of  the  Priory,  with  an  an¬ 
nexed  manor  of  the  same  name  ; 
which  at  the  dissolution  of  the  House 
fell  to  the  Crown.  There  is  much 
reason  to  presume  that  the  Prior 
spent  much  of  his  time  at  both  re¬ 
sidences,  to  enjoy  the  country  air,  to 
dismiss  care,  and  the  incumbent  du¬ 
ties  of  his  cloister.  A  room  in  the 
old  Parsonage  at  Withiel  was  always 
denominated  the  Prior’s  room  ;  it  was 
ornamented  with  fluted  wainscoat  ; 
each  window  of  the  apartment  bore 
his  arms,  which  on  the  pulling  down 
the  old  Parsonage  to  erect  a  new  one, 
(which  was  built  five  years  ago  by  the 
late  Sir  Vyell  Vyvyan,  bart.  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  singular  worth,  honour,  and 
probity,  whose  son,  the  present  Sir 
11.  R.  Vyvyan,  has  lately  been  elected, 
on  the  death  of  Sir  William  Lemon, 
bart.  to  be  one  of  the  Representatives 
of  Cornwall,)  were  put  into  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  elegant  chapel  at  Tre- 
lowarren,  which  has  likewise  been  re¬ 
paired,  but  received  a  high  finish  from 
the  same  liberal  hand. 

The  land  immediately  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  Parsonage  is  very  hilly,  and 
evidently  exhibits  signs  of  the  force  of 
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the  subsidence  of  the  waters  at  the 
flood,  which  formed  several  deep  ra¬ 
vines  at  right  angles  to  the  main  vale, 
which  carried  the  water  to  the  sea. 
In  several  stages  of  its  fall  it  deposited 
large  masses  of  the  red  and  black  bas¬ 
tard  porphyry,  some  three  or  four  tons 
in  a  mass  ;  which  were  dropped  in 
some  of  the  angles  of  the  current,  and 
there  left,  polished  as  stones  of  hard 
texture  exposed  to  a  heavy  current  of 
water  in  our  rivers.  They  are  so  ex¬ 
cessively  hard  that  the  best  tempered 
mason’s  tools  will  scarcely  work  them: 
they  receive,  nevertheless,  a  fine  po¬ 
lish,  and  make  very  handsome  chimney 
jambs.  Stream  tin  abounds  in  this  pa¬ 
rish,  and  there  is  great  probability  the 
Phceniceans  or  Jews  streamed  many 
of  our  vales  in  pursuit  of  this  metal. 
What  renders  this  highly  probable  is, 
the  places  where  they  smelted  these 
ores  are  still  discoverable,  being  near 
woods,  for  the  convenience  of  char¬ 
coal  ;  where  were  constructed  rude 
kilns,  something,  it  is  probable,  re¬ 
sembling  the  blast  furnaces,  for  fusing 
iron  ore,  now  used  in  Wales.  Being 
destitute  of  machinery,  or  any  thing 
at  all  resembling  stamping-mills  in 
modern  use,  tinners  in  those  days 
were  reduced  to  use  a  mortar,  which 
was  no  other  than  a  post  of  red  bas¬ 
tard  porphyry  of  the  above  description, 
of  three  feet  long,  in  its  rude  state, 
with  three  conical  perforations,  which 
will  hold  about  a  quart  or  two  of 
water  each ;  the  trituration  was  per¬ 
formed  with  a  pebble,  it  is  likely  of 
the  same  hard  material,  which  re¬ 
duced  it  to  a  proper  consistence  for 
burning;  in  this  state  it  was  roasted, 
to  rid  it  of  its  mineral  combinations, 
and  afterwards  it  was  smelted. 

There  exists  the  remains  of  a  Jew’s 
house,  to  use  its  popular  designation, 
formerly  used  in  this  process,  on  a 
farm  in  this  parish,  called  JLandjew, 
or  the  Land  of  the  Jew,  such  desig¬ 
nations  being  by  no  means  arbitrary; 
names  of  mines  at  the  present  day 
arising  from  such  circumstances.  We 
have  one  called  Bullen  Garden,  Bullen 
in  Cornish  signifying  plum,  where 
the  same  mine  stands  on  a  spot,  where 
there  was  once  a  plum  garden.  Another 
called  Cook’s  kitchen,  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  a  man  of  the  name  of 
•  Cook  living  on  the  spot  where  this 
mine  commenced.  IN  ay,  the  great 


mart  of  our  trade  in  Cornwall  in  those 
days  received  its  designation  from 
being  the  place  where  we  disposed  of 
our  tin  to  the  Phoenicians  or  Jews, 
being  called  Marazion,  the  Market  of 
Zion,  or  its  more  popular  designation 
of  the  Market  Jew,  or  Jew’s  Market, 
&c.  &c. 

The. soil  of  this  parish  is  very  rich, 
producing  fine  corn,  and  excellent  pas¬ 
turage,  and  good  cider.  The  manners 
of  the  people  are  very  primitive  and 
simple,  their  habits  industrious.  The 
man  of  the  greatest  consequence  is 
the  Clergyman  ;  in  the  next  degree 
are  substantial  yeomen;  the  remainder 
being  labourers  who  are  too  wise  to 
be  idle,  and  where  there  is  no  idle¬ 
ness,  there  is  no  poverty  nor  crime, 
and  consequently  little  or  no  poor’s 
rate,  which  constitutes  the  main  hap¬ 
piness  of  this  little  parish. 

The  Register  of  this  Parish  is  well 
kept  ;  it  is  dated  as  far  back  as  1567. 
I  subjoin  the  entry  of  the  baptism  of 
the  eldest  of  son  of  our  Cornish  pa¬ 
triot  Sir  Beville  Granville : 

“  Richardus,  Beville  Granvile  armigeri 
primogenitus,  apud  Tremeer  in  paroecia  de 
Lanteglos  juxta  Foye  [Fowey]  natus  19no 
Martii,  anno  Dom.  1620,  pr  marum  Ni- 
cholaura  Hares  *,  tunc  ibi  Vicarium,  25 
Martii  sequente  ann.  1621  stilo  veteri  in- 
cipiente  baptizatus  fuit,  anno  regni  regis 
Jacobi  Ang.  Franciae  et  Iliber.  18v<\ — Hoc 
testatur  avus  Bernandus  Grenvile,  Equea 

AuratusL” 

The  annexed  is  supposed  to  be  a 
correct  list  of  the  Rectors  from  the 
year  l6l5. 

John  Glanville,  1 6 1 5. 

John  Edgecombe,  A.  M.  1 632. 

Will.  Wishart,  A.M.  1639. 

The  Rector  of  Withiel  was  super¬ 
seded  during  the  Commonwealth,  and 
Thomas  Williams  appointed  Registrar 
for  this  Parish  for  Marriages,  Births, 
and  Burials,  according  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament  of  the  4th  of  Aug.  l6‘52, 
by  Richard  Carter,  one  of  the  Justices 
at  St.  Columb,  which  sequestration 
continued  till  the  year  1660,  when  it 
is  supposed  Henry  Fronock  was  Rec¬ 
tor  in  1 6G7. 


*  Or  Hatch.  The  sirname  is  difficult 
to  be  read,  being  in  part  obliterated. 

F  Bernard  Grenvile  lived,  it  is  supposed, 
at  Brina  in  Withiel  at  that  time,  as  the 
above  estate  belonged  then  to  that  family. 
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Will.  Wood,  1713,  Hector. 

John  Truren,  1723. 

Will.  Robinson,  1742. 

Chas.  Vyvyan,  17G1. 

I  lenry  Vyvyan,  17 65. 

Will.  Robinson,  1 7 9 .5 . 

The  present  Incumbent,  1818. 
Yours,  &c.  W. 

- ^ - 

Gray  on  Rail-ways. 

C Continued  from  vol.  xcv.  ii.  p.  312.) 
Mr.  Urban,  Nottingham ,  Feb.  1. 
NLESS  the  Nation,  generally, 
take  the  same  interest  in  this 
scheme  as  myself,  it  cannot  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  any  thing  will  be  clone  towards 
its  adoption  on  proper  principles. 
However  much  individuals  may  exert 
themselves,  little  can  be  accomplished 
by  them  in  national  improvements; 
the  stimulating  power  and  influence 
of  Governments  are  necessarily  required 
to  give  effect  to  all  works  of  public 
utility,  but  we  have  to  deplore  the 
want  of  this  energy  on  the  part  of  Mi¬ 
nisters,  to  promote  the  praiseworthy 
exertions  of  individuals. 

The  centuries  which  have  rolled 
away  “amid  the  din  of  wars  and  clash 
of  arms,”  have  left  but  slight  marks  of 
any  approach  to  civilization.  1  he 
spoils  and  conquests  of  warriors,  the 
toys  of  African  as  well  as  European 
srinces,  are  disgraceful  monuments  of 
uiman  folly  at  the  expence  of  all  in¬ 
ternal  improvements  at  home.  Wit¬ 
ness  Spain  with  South  America,  Por¬ 
tugal  with  the  Brazils.  History  affords 
but  too  many  melancholy  proofs  of  the 
ignorance  of  statesmen  in  all  countries 
and  in  all  ages.  Ambition  and  mis¬ 
rule  have  worked  their  national  as  well  as 
natural  consequences,  w  retched  ness  and 
poverty,  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe. 

A  wise  cultivation  of  national  great¬ 
ness  should  have  its  source  in  the 
impartial  protection  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  individual  prosperity  and  secu¬ 
rity  ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  have 
been  promoted,  so  is  the  relative  posi¬ 
tion  of  each  country. 

Let  those  who  hesitate  at  the  sum  of 
money  required  for  the  establishment 
of  my  plan,  consider  what  we  are  now 
annually  paying  for  our  boasted  con¬ 
veyances,  and  they  will  then  find  ‘.hat 
one  single  year’s  expenditure  on  the 
present  multiplied  modes  of  communi¬ 
cation  would  defray  the  total  exnence 
of  the  construction  of  a  General  Iron 
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Rail-way.  Through  ignorance  or  de¬ 
sign,  our  civil  Engineers  are  following 
a  course,  which,  although  unprofitable 
to  the  community,  cannot  fail  to  answer 
their  interest,  as  from  every  palpable 
error  they  commit,  they  still  draw  upon 
the  credulity  and  folly  of  the  publick, 
who  praise  and  pay  them  for  their 
bungling  works.  I  wonder  what 
canal  shareholders  now  think  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  the  holders  of  Rail¬ 
way  shares  will  shortly  be  in  the  same 
predicament,  if  they  do  not  insist  upon 
having  their  roads  laid  out  in  direct 
lines  and  perfect  levels;  surely  they 
cannot  remain  long  ignorant  that  this 
is  the  only  method  to  render  them 
secure  from  competition,  and  also  to 
give  them  much  quicker  returns  day 
by  day.  The  Companies  should  direct 
their  Engineers  to  follow  this  course; 
all  that  can  be  required  or  even  ex¬ 
pected  of  an  Engineer  or  Surveyor,  is 
merely  to  draw  up  the  lines  and  super¬ 
intend  the  construction  of  the  work; — 
if  each  Company  should  follow  the 
whims  and  fancies  of  their  respective 
Engineers,  what  a  delightful  variety  of 
railways  we  shall  have!  what  a  display 
of  science  and  skill  !  ! 

As  there  appears  a  disposition  to 
establish  inclined  planes  with  stationary 
steam-engines,  rather  than  incur  the 
expence  of  levelling  the  whole  line,  it 
becomes  my  duty  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
for  public  consideration,  in  opposition 
to  this  course,  which  would  multiply 
the  number  of  Steam-engines  in  an 
excessive  degree.  The  Steam-engines 
likely  to  be  required  by  the  adoption 
of  inclined  planes,  would,  if  converted 
into  Locomotive  Engines,  very  shortly 
defray  the  expence  of  levelling  the 
roads  in  every  direction.  The  question 
is  not  what  the  Stationary  Engine  may 
do  as  an  auxiliary,  but  how  much 
more  effective  the  power  when  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  Locomotive  Engine  ? 
Moreover,  the  number  of  Stationary 
Engines  required,  should  inclined  planes 
be  resorted  to,  would  perhaps  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  if  converted  into  Locomotive 
Engines,  for  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  My  incessant  application  to 
this  subject  for  a  series  of  years  (and 
after  consulting  almost  every  work 
written  upon  it),  gives  me  confidence 
to  forewarn  the  Companies  against 
every' deviation  from  the  perfectly  direct 
and  level  line.  I  am  persuaded,  in 
my  own  mind,  that  no  Engineer  who 
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understands  the  subject,  would  recom¬ 
mend  any  other  course,  on  lines  of 
communication  where  the  business  or 
intercourse  demands  at  all  the  adoption 
of  a  Rail-way. 

By  the  association  of  the  “  London 
and  Northern,”  and  “  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  Rail-road  Companies,”  to  form 
one  united  Company,  under  the  title 
of  “  London  and  Edinburgh  Grand 
Trunk  Rail-way  Company, ”  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  shareholders  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Companies  would  be  greatly 
promoted.  This  Grand  Trunk  should 
run  in  a  perfectly  level  and  direct  line. 
The  vast  tratlic  which  might  be  drawn 
into  thischannel,  throughout  the  whole 
extent,  is  so  obvious,  as  to  render  a 
detail  thereof  quite  unnecessary.  The 
whole  of  the  Scotch  trade,  the  coal 
trade  of  the  North,  and  all  the  inland 
collieries,  the  corn  trade,  the  manu¬ 
factures  from  the  numerous  districts 
through  which  the  Grand  Trunk  might 
either  pass  or  be  immediately  connected 
by  branches,  could  not  fail  to  render 
the  undertaking  nationally  important, 
and  far  more  lucrative  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers  than  the  plans  now  in  contem¬ 
plation.  Every  shareholder  is  so  im¬ 
mediately  concerned  in  the  proper  con¬ 
struction  and  direction  of  Rail-ways, 
on  the  first  introduction  of  this  plan, 
that  these  remarks  ought  to  rouse  his 
attention  to  the  most  impartial  scrutiny 
into  every  branch  connected  with  it. 

The  Corporation  of  London  has  long 
drawn  an  immense  revenue  from  the 
Colliers  which  enter  the  Thames,  and 
consequently,  it  must  be  expected  that 
every  exertion  will  be  made  to  retain 
their  local  customs ;  but  now  that 
the  population  is  so  greatly  increased, 
the  interest  of  those  who  have  no  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  Corporation  is  at  least  para¬ 
mount,  and  as  the  question  must 
shortly  be  discussed,  the  general  in¬ 
terest  of  the  inhabitants  will  no  doubt 
weigh  considerably  in  favour  of  my 
plan.  It  is  only  on  the  broad  principle 
of  truth  and  justice  that  I  wish  to  see 
this  matter  fairly  and  publicly  argued. 
If  any  individuals  can  be  found,  who 
have  the  hardihood  to  support  the  ex¬ 
clusive  customs  of  Corporations  at  the 
expence  of  the  whole  population  of  a 
country,  then  indeed  will  it  be  useless 
to  proceed  on  this  subject;  but  if  the 
inhabitants  of  London  can  be  supplied 
with  coal  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
at  a  considerably  diminished  price,  it 
is  only  requisite  to  appeal  to  the  sober 
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reflection  of  my  counrrymen,  who  are 
unbiassed  by  party  feeling,  in  order  to 
carry  conviction  home  to  every  man’s 
Jire-side.  Ignorant  persons  in  the  Me¬ 
tropolis  suppose  that  coals  are  neces¬ 
sarily  dearer  there  than  in  other  large 
towns.  The  very  reverse  would  be 
the  case,  were  truth  allowed  to  have 
its  proper  influence;  for  then  every 
encouragement  would  be  given  to  free 
competition  in  every  trade,  and  coal 
would  be  sold  generally  under  twenty 
shillings  per  chaldron  in  the  City  of 
London,  where  most  likely  it  is  now 
fetching  nearly  sixty  shillings!  The 
parade  of  Charitable  institutions  will 
appear  in  their  proper  light  when 
contrasted  with  the  impositions  levied 
upon  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
Metropolis  on  every  article  of  do¬ 
mestic  consumption;  but  in  none  is 
it  more  apparent  than  that  of  coal. 
Nothing  shews  more  plainly  the  total 
disregard  to  economy  than  the  cir¬ 
cuitous  routes  adopted  for  supplying 
the  capital  with  daily  food — it  draws 
its  supply  of  coal  also  from  a  distance 
of  four  hundred  miles,  rather  than  en¬ 
courage  the  mines  within  one  hundred  ! 

The  Collier  may,  perhaps,  average  a 
voyage  a  month,  whilst  the  Locomo¬ 
tive  Engine  would  perform  the  same 
in  one  week  with  the  same  cargo  ; 
making  an  annual  return  of  52  jour¬ 
neys  in  lieu  of  12  voyages. 

If  the  publick  could  he  persuaded 
to  think  seriously,  and  it  is  both  their 
interest  and  duty  to  do  so,  they  must 
allow  that  one  system  embracing  every 
convenience,  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
beneficial  to  Shareholders,  than  the 
diffusion  of  capital  on  different  systems, 
as  the  annual  revenue  is  consequently 
divided  amongst  several  establishments, 
instead  of  being  collected  by  one  only. 
Were  the  Canal  proprietors,  and  those 
who  have  invested  money  in  our  road- 
trusts,  alive  to  their  own  interests  and 
that  of  their  children,  they  would 
hasten  to  secure  shares  in  Railway 
Companies;  for  as  the  best  system  of 
conveyance  must  inevitably  prevail, 
the  opposition  of  any  class,  however 
weighty  or  considerable,  will  of  course 
eventually  fall  to  the  ground. 

Those  who  have  done  well  with  Ca¬ 
nals,  may  still  continue  to  do  well 
with  Rail-roads;  and  those  who  do 
not  take  this  timely  advice,  must  not 
fret  against  the  publick,  but  censure 
their  own  stupidity.  If  the  several 
modes  of  conveyance  were  united  under 
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one  head,  the  Revenue  would  be  in¬ 
creased  threefold  ;  whereas  if  they 
each  obstinately  persist  in  supporting 
only  their  own  system,  they  of  course 
injure  all.  The  Revenue  from  Canals 
and  Roads  will  continue  the  same, 
nay,  perhaps,  it  may  be  considerably 
augmented  by  the  conveyance  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  construction  of  Rail¬ 
ways,  but  when  these  shall  once  begin 
to  be  worked  regularly,  the  revenue 
will  undoubtedly  be  reaped  by  the 
most  perfect  system.  I  should  hope 
the  Canal  proprietors  and  those  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  Road  trusts,  will  perceive 
that  when  their  present  sources  of 
wealth  shall  be  dried  up,  they  mpy 
derive  increased  benefit  from  the  one 
now  offered  to  their  impartial  consi¬ 
deration. 

Could  a  correct  return  be  obtained 
of  our  present  modes  of  conveyances, 
1  have  little  doubt,  in  my  own  mind, 
that  there  would  be  found  an  unneces¬ 
sary  annual  waste  in  our  internal  com¬ 
munication,  nearly  equal  to  the  interest 
of  our  National  debt,  about  which 
there  has  always  been  so  much  grum¬ 
bling,  when  at  the  same  time  the  pub- 
lick  are  patiently  labouring  under  bur¬ 
dens  still  more  oppressive,  although 
under  their  immediate  controul,  and 
which  might,  therefore,  soon  he  brush¬ 
ed  away.  Thomas  Gray. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb .  g. 

OUR  correspondent  N.  (p.  8)  in 
his  disquisition  on  “  Gentlemen 
by  birth,”  has  spoken  of  “certain  rules 
by  which  the  precedence  of  this  part 
of  the  community  may  he  ascertained 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  he  will  expe¬ 
rience  considerable  difficulty  in  sup¬ 
porting  some  part  of  his  statement  by 
legitimate  authorities.  The  following- 
remarks  are  submitted  with  deference, 
in  the  hope  of  eliciting  additional  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject. 

Very  slight  is  the  oualification  of  a 
Gentleman  by  blood,  according  to 
Camden  :  he  considers  it  to  consist  in 
bearing  arms  from  the  grandfather 
only,  and  I  believe  the  law  of  prece¬ 
dence  does  not  enforce  any  higher  re¬ 
quisite.  We  therefore  may  simply  de¬ 
fine  a  Gentleman  by  birth,  to  be  the 
son  of  a  Gentleman  *;  a  Gentleman  by 


*  It  is  evident  in  this  case  that  the  Gen¬ 
tility  of  the  parent  must  be  established  be¬ 
fore  or  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  not  sub¬ 
sequently  to  that  event. 


blood  to  be  the  grandson. — Every  per¬ 
son  bearing  his  Majesty’s  Comm ission, 
has  thereby  participated  in  his  royal 
favour,  and  whether  be  be  in  or  out 
of  trade,  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
of  a  Gentleman. —  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  “  jus  scuti,”  although  origi¬ 
nally  an  indispensible  sign  of  gentility, 
should  of  late  years  have  been  so  ex¬ 
tensively  disregarded.  As  a  register  of 
merit  and  distinction,  it  was  a  whole¬ 
some  regulation,  and  like  the  “  jus 
imaginum”  of  the  Romans,  was  the 
means  of  distinguishing  the  “  Gentilis 
homo.”  The  boundaries,  however,  of 
gentility,  personally  considered,  are 
very  extended,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  definition  of  Smith  de  Rc- 
publ.  Angl.  in  which  we  find  the 
“jus  scuti ”  omitted. 

“  Whoso  studieth  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
who  studieth  at  the  universities,  who  pro- 
fesseth  the  liberal  sciences,  and  (to  be 
short)  who  can  live  idly  and  without  manual 
labour,  and  will  boar  the  part,  charge,  and 
countenance  of  a  Gentleman,  shall  be  called 
*  Master,’  and  shall  be  taken  for  a  Gentle¬ 
man.” 

With  reference  to  another  part  of 
your  Correspondent’s  letter,  I  think 
we  may  fairly  draw  this  conclusion  : — 
“  That  a  Gentleman,  whether  distin¬ 
guished  by  high  ancestry  or  not,  will 
suffer  in  the  person  of  himself  and  de¬ 
scendants,  in  consequence  of  being,  or 
having  been,  engaged  in  the  trading 
interests  of  his  country.”  To  this 
opinion  I  cannot  subscribe.  Although 
the  business  of  the  merchant,  the  ma¬ 
nufacturer,  or  the  banker,  may  not 
create,  they  are  certainly  no  abatemeut 
of  Gentility. 

Your  Correspondent  objects  to  the 
authority  of  Guillim  ;  perhaps  the 
learned  Camden  may  be  equally  unfor¬ 
tunate. 

Michael  de  la  Pole,  created  in  the 
reign  of  Rich.  II.  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
Chancellor  of  England,  and  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  was  the  son  and  grandson 
of  a  merchant,  as  well  as  a  merchant 
himself,  and  yet  be  was  esteemed  a 
Gentleman  of  blood,  a9  is  evident 
from  the  Statutes  of  the  Garter.  Cam¬ 
den  observes,  “his  being  a  merchant 
did  no  how  detract  from  his  honour; 
for  who  knows  not  that  even  noble¬ 
men’s  sons  have  been  merchants  l  Nor 
will  I  deny  he  was  nobly  descended 
though  a  merchant.”  “  Whence  (says 
also  Vincent  on  Brooke,  p.  700),  it 
follows  that  Mncatuia  non  derogat 
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nobilitati,  trade  is  no  abatement  of 
honour.’’ 

Your  Correspondent,  speaking  of 
hereditary  Esquires,  seems  to  forget 
that  no  income,  however  large,  aris¬ 
ing  from  landed  or  other  propeity,  can 
of  itself  constitute  an  Esquire.  1  will, 
therefore,  close  this  paper  with  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  those  to  whom  this  title  is 
due,  in  which  I  believe  I  am  support¬ 
ed  by  Camden  and  Spelman. 

After  the  “  Armigeri  Nutalitii,”  or 
eldest  sons  of  younger  sons  of  noble¬ 
men,  and  the  eldest  sous  of  Knights, 
both  continued  in  perpetual  succes¬ 
sion,  we  have 

1.  Esquires  by  Creation,  letters  pa¬ 
tent,  or  other  investiture,  and  their  eld¬ 
est  sons;  amongst  these  some  place 
those  who  have  been  Sheriffs  of  Coun¬ 
ties,  who  always  retain  the  title  for  life, 
in  respect  of  the  great  trust  they  have 
borne  in  the  Commonwealth. 

2.  Esquires  by  reputation.  Sergeants 
at  Law,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Mayors 
of  towns,  Councilors  at  Law,  Lieute¬ 
nant  Colonels,  Majors,  and  Captains. 
All  during  the  time  of  their  respective 
commissions  only. 

3.  Esquires  by  prescription.  The 
heads  of  a  few  ancient  families. 

How  the  precedence  of  some  of  the 
above  gentlemen  should  be  regulated 
with  respect  to  each  other,  I  confess 
myself  unqualified  to  determine.  1, 
therefore,  leave  it  to  those  of  your 
friends  who  are  better  able  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  subject.  A. 

- ^ - 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  g. 

LARGE  quantity  of  records,  be¬ 
ing  chiefly  entries  of  the  names 
of  Apprentices  who  had  taken  out 
their  freedom  in  the  Chamberlain’s 
Office  of  the  C'ty  of  London,  and  of 
the  fees  paid,  has  been  discovered  in 
that  division  of  the  City  archives  ap¬ 
propriated  to  matters  concerning  the 
Irish  lands,  and  commonly  called  the 
Irish  Chamber. 

These  Records  begin  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  might  well  be 
supposed  relics  *  of  the  fire  of  London, 
but  for  the  date  1717,  which  one  of 
the  entries  on  a  fragment  bears. 

The  two  annexed  extracts,  from  a 
mass  of  the  date  of  James  the  First, 
are  given,  as  a  specimen  of  the  form  of 
entry.  Theabbreviationsare numerous, 

*  They  were  no  doubt  injured  by  the  fire 
which  destroyed  the  Chamberlain’s  office, 
Feb.  7,  1786*.  Edit. 

Gent.  Mag.  February ,  1826. 
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and  the  manner  in  which  the  names 
of  some  of  the  trades  are  Latinized,  is 
worthy  of  attention.  Thus,  “  Pan- 
delator  ’  means  perhaps  an  ale-brewer, 
Zonarius  a  belt-maker. 

“  Billingsgate,  iiijs.  Mathias  Ryce,  fi¬ 
lms  Job ’is  Ryce,  de  London,  pandoxator’, 
qui  fuit  appr’ntic’  Thome  Winter,  Civis  et 
Cowper,  London,  et  qui  suu’  terminu’  cu' 
ip’o  Thoma  fideli’  explevit,  ut  idem  Thomas 
in  cur’,  in  p’nciil  gard’,  attestatus  est,  ad- 
missus  fuit  in  libertatem  p’d’,  et  juratus 
coram  Cam’ario,  dictis  die  et  anno  unde  in- 
gressus,  undecimo  die  Martii,  anno  regni  Re¬ 
gis  Jacobi,  &c.  decimo  sexto,  et  dat’,  &c.  iiijs. 

“  Ffarndon  Extr’,  xvs.  iitf. — Lenatus  Ed¬ 
ward,  filius  Will’mi  Edwarde,  de  Stanney,  in 
com’  Norfolk,  gen’osi,  qui  fuit  app’  Da- 
nielis  Evington,  Civis  et  Zonarii,  London,  a 
nono  die  Februarii,  anno  Regis  Jacobi,  &c. 
xix°.  usq’  finem  septem  annor’,  quern  ter¬ 
minu’  cu’  ip’o  Danielo  ac  Stepho’  Tickner 
fine  com’  fideliter  explevit,  ut  Jeremias 
Malpas,  letherseller,  ex  p’te  Danieli,  ac 
idem  Steph’us  p’  suo  p’te,  in  cur’,  in  p’ncii 
Mathei  Goodfellowe,  gard’,  attestatus  est. 
Et  sic  quamvis,  &c.  Tamen  gra’  cur,’  & c. 
admissus  fuit  in  lib’tatem  p’d’,  et  juratus 
coram  Cam’ario  d’eis  die  et  anno,  et  dat’, 
&c.  xiijs.  iic/.  p’  fine  Com’issione  ijs.” 

One  circumstance  relative  to  these 
damaged  masses,  (so  shrunk  together  by 
the  fire  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  sepa¬ 
rate  them,)  worthy  of  attention  is,  that 
the  writing  is  diminished  by  the  power 
of  the  element  to  at  least  a  fifth  of  its 
original  size;  still  preserving  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  letters  in  the  most  beautiful 
manner  f.  Singular  to  say,  this  fact 
illustrates  very  forcibly  a  passage  of 
Shakspeare,  whose  observant  eye  the 
effect  of  fire  on  characters  written  on 
parchment  had  not  escaped  : 

“  I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment,  and  against  this  Jire 
Do  I  shrink  up.”  King  John. 

Yours,  &c.  A.  J.  K. 

- ^ - 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  10. 

N  your  last  Number,  p.  17,  you 
inserted  a  very  curious  engrav¬ 
ing  of  Arms  found  on  a  stone  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Magdalen 
of  Barnstaple,  and  which  yon  consider 
to  have  been  those  of  Thomas  Planta- 
trenet  Duke  of  Clarence,  2nd  son  of 
Henry  the  Fourth.  This  statement  is 
however  erroneous,  for  they  were  pro¬ 
bably  the  arms  of  John  Stafford  Earl 
of  Wiltshire,  2nd  sou  of  Humphrey  l$t 
Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  the  fol- 

.  f  The  same  circumstance  occurs  in  many 
of  the  Cottonian  MSS.  Edit. 
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Anns  of  Earl  of  Wiltshire. 


[Feb. 


lowing  slight  pedigree  will  prove  that  the  quarterings  on  the  shield  in  ques- 
that  nobleman  was  entitled  to  each  of  tion. 

Humphrey  de  Buhun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  8cc.  oh.  I321.=p 


I  T 


J 


1.  John  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  & c.  ob.  s.  p.  1335.  3.  William  de  Bohun,  created 

2.  Humphrey,  brother  and  heir,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Earl  of  Northampton,  1 7  March, 

Essex,  &c.  K.G.  ob.  s.p.  1361.  1337,  K.  G.  ob.  1360.=p 

i - ; - * - ;  ; - 1 

Humphrey  de  Bohun  Earl  of  Northampton  ;  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  Earldoms  of 

Hereford  and  Essex  in  1361,  ob.  s.  p.  m.  1372.:y:: 

I - - - ; - 1 —  - - 

Henry  theFourthj^Mary  de  Boluin,  Eleanor  de-r-Thomas  Plantagenet,  surnamed  “  of 


King  of  England. 


dau.  and  coheir,  Bohun, da. 
Queen  of  England,  and  coheir. 


Woodstock,”  younger  son  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  Iv.  G.  ob.  s.  p.  m.  1398. 


Edmund  Earl  of  Stafford,  K.  G.: 
ob.  1403,  2nd  husband. 


:Anne  Platitagenet,  dau.  and-pWilliam  Bourchier,  Earl  of 
eventually  sole  heiress.  ^|n  Ewe,  K.  G.  3rd  husband. 


Humphrey  Earl  of  Stafford;  created  Duke  of  Buckingham  1444,  K.  G.  ob.  1460.  =p 


Humphrey  de  Stafford,  son-p  John  Stafford,  2d  son,  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire, 

and  heir,  ob.  vita  patris.  [  Jan.  5,  1470,  K.  G.  ob.  1473. 

H 

Henry  de  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  &c.  ✓}% 


To  this  pedigree  I  need  only  add, 
that  after  the  alliance  with  Anne  Plan- 
tagenet,  the  family  of  Stafford  placed 
her  arms  in  the.  first,  the  coat  of  Bohun 
Baris  of  Hereford  in  the  second,  that 
of  Bohun  Earls  of  Northampton  in 
the  third,  and  that  of  Stafford  in  the 
fourth  quarters.  The  arms  on  the 
stone  are  therefore  peculiar  from  hav¬ 
ing  the  coats  of  Stafford  and  Bohun 
Earls  of  Northampton  transposed.  But 
the  quartering  of  Stafford,  the  bordure 
round  the  royal  arms,  and  the  crescent, 
prove  the  impossibility  of  its  having 
been  intended  for  the  arms  of  Thomas 
Duke  of  Clarence. 


1  have  not  ascertained  the  cause  of 
the  arms  of  John  Earl  of  Wiltshire 
having  been  affixed  to  the  Priory  at 
Barnstaple.  He  was  probably  a  bene¬ 
factor  to  it.  Clionas. 

* **  We  have  since  been  favoured  with  a 
letter  from  an  intelligent  Correspondent,  who 
suggests  that  the  arms  in  question  belonged 
either  to  John  Earl  of  Wiltshire  above-men¬ 
tioned,  or  to  his  great  nephew  Henry  Staf¬ 
ford,  also  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  K.  G.  the 
second  son  of  Henry  2nd  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  who  died  16  April  1523  ;  and  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  quarterings  precisely 
agreeing  with  the  Garter  plate  of  the  latter 
in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  he  is  inclined  to  as¬ 
sign  them  to  that  Earl. 


Mr.  Ur b a n,  Feb.  g . 

HE  accompanying  extracts  from 
a  Memorandum-book  or  Journal 
of  Alexander  Daniel,  of  Penzance, 
in  Cornwall,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
for  which  1  am  indebted  to  my  friend 
and  kinsman  George  John,  Esq.  jun. 
of  Penzance,  containing  an  account  of 
his  family,  with  notes  of  some  public 
events,  with  which  he  was  contempo¬ 
rary,  are,  I  think,  sufficiently  curious  to 
merit  a  place  in  your  pages.  The  family 
of  Daniel  was,  it  appears,  of  foreign 
origin,  and  the  first  member  of  it  who 
came  to  this  country,  Richard  Daniel, 
the  father  of  the  said  Alexander,  re¬ 
presented  Truro  in  Parliament  in 
1623*  and  1(327,  from  which  fact,  as 

*  Mr.  Gilbert  in  his  Survey  <f  Cornwall, 
vol.  II.  p.  90,  erroneously  considers  the  Itich- 


well  as  from  some  of  the  following 
extracts,  it  is  manifest  that  they 
were  of  considerable  importance.  No 
other  account  of  them  than  a  very  im¬ 
perfect  notice  in  Gilbert’s  “Survey  of 
Cornwall  t,”  is  to  be  found ;  hence  the 
genealogical  information  afforded  by 
these  memoranda  may  be  acceptable  to 
some  of  your  readers. 

Alexander  Daniel,  the  writer  of  the 

ard  Daniel  who  represented  Truro  in  1623 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Jqnkin  Daniel,  who 
was  Mayor  of  that  town  in  1615,  and  w-ho 
erected  a  stone  in  the  market-place  of  that 
borough,  with  this  inscription  : 

“  EB.  Jenkkn  Daniel  Maior, 

W  ho  sek  to  find  eternal  treasvre 
Must  vse  no  goile  in  waight  or  meaivre, 
1615/’ 

+■  Vol.  II.  p.  91 . 


1326.] 

Journal,  died  in  1 668,  and  on  his 
tomb  in  the  Church-yard  of  Maddern 
is  this  inscription  : 

“  Here  Jycth  the  body  of  Alexander  Da¬ 
niel,  gent,  who  departed  ye  life  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1G68. 

Belgia  me  Birth,  Britain  me  Breeding  gave, 
Cornwall  a  wife,  ten  children,  and  a  grave. 

“  A  grateful  posterity  unites  in  laudable 
remembrance  of  George  Daniel,  gent,  the 
son  of  the  above-mentioned  Alexander.  The 
adjoining  Free  School,  and  its  liberal  en¬ 
dowments,  witness  his  charity  and  reward. 

“  He  was  buried  near  this  tomb,  May 
4,  1716.  Uriah  Tomkin,  George  Trewick, 
Sam.  Borlase,  Thos.  Robyns,  Win.  Borlase, 
Trustees,  1730.” 

The  school  alluded  to  was  founded 
at  Maddern  in  1704  by  George  Daniel, 
for  the  instruction  of  poor  children  of 
that  parish,  and  its  chapelries  of  Morva 
and  Penzance,  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  Heendowed  it  with  a  house 
and  garden  for  the  master,  and  certain 
lands  and  premises  now  let  for  122/. 
per  annum* * * § .  The  Daniel  family  are, 
I  am  informed,  extinct  in  the  maleline ; 
their  arms,  as  described  by  Gilbert, 
though  it  does  not  appear  on  what  au¬ 
thority,  are,  Argent,  six  lozenges  con¬ 
joined  in  pale  Sable.  Clionas. 

Jan.  1 0.  “  Eliasaph,  my  5th  son,  was  born 
at  Pensance  in  late  Colon’s  house,  9  nocte, 
1633,  it  be'g  Thursday. 

Jan.  19.  Died,  Rich’d  Daniel,  my  br.  by 
my  father’s  2nd  wife  at  Bandon  Bridge,  in 
Irelt,  1660. 

Jan.  20.  I  was  maried  to  Grace,  ye  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Bluet,  gent.ofLitle  Colan,  1G25. 

Jan.  30.  My  father,  R.  D.  with  T.  B.-f 
being  chosen  Burgesses  of  P’liament  of  Tru¬ 
ro,  I  rid  with  him  to  Londo’,  where  we  staid 
til  5th  May,  1624. 

Feb.  1 1 .  About  midnight  my  father,  Rich¬ 
ard  Daniell,  departed  ys  life  at  Truro,  1G30. 

Feb.  13.  Alex,  ye  son  of  Elias  Daniell  was 
bom  at  Penrose,  and  Xtned  ye  same  daye, 
1669. 
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ther  Jaquelina,  ye  wid.  of  Rein.  Copcot,  1 598, 

it  being  Thursday. 

Feb.  20.  My  sister  La.  Mary  Whitmore, 
dep’ted  ys  life  at  Balms,  near  London,  was 
buried  Marc.  2d,  1657. 

Feb.  25.  Prince  Maurice  fro  Tehiddy  t 
came  to  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  whence  lie 
dep’ted  the  morrow  follow’g,  1643. 

Mar.  8.  My  father’s  2d  voyage  was  to 
Zealand,  1586. 

Mar.  18.  My  father  made  his  first  voyage 
to  Embden,  in  East  Freezeland,  15S4. 

Mar.  23.  Dep’ted  fro.  Tresil  ian,  having 
dwelt  there  7  y.  and  \  w’th  all  my  family,  and 
next  day  came  to  Pensance  to  dwel,  1632. 

Mar.  27.  Eod.  die  Richard,  my  \  br.  was 
born  at  Midleborough,  my  father  being  De- 
putie  Gov’nor  there,  1613. 

Apr.  6.  Richard,  my  eldest  son,  was  ma¬ 
ried  to  Elizabeth  Dallery,  att  London,  1649. 

Apr.  12.  My  7th  son,  Jehoshaphat,  was 
born  att  Pansaunce  about  3  a  clock  mane, 
1636,  it  be’ng  Tuesday. 

Apr.  28.  Elizabeth,  my  grand-daughter, 
was  born  at  Edmunton,  nere  London,  1650. 

May  3.  By  Fra.  Godolphin,  of  Godolp. 
ye  imposer  at  Oxford,  and  Fra.  Baset  \e 
exactr  I  p’d  30 L  Privy  Seal,  1644. 

May  9.  Richard,  my  eldest  son,  was  born 
at  Tresilian  in  Nulyne  it  be’gTuesdey,  1626. 

May  16.  Ye  battail  att  Stratt’  between 
Corn,  and  Devon,  wherein  ye  Cornish  for 
ye  K’g  had  ye  vietorie,  1643. 

June  8.  Eliasaph  my  son  was  prest  in 
Com’onwelths  service,  saild  in  ye  Jouatha’ 
in  Sr  George  Aiscues  fleet,  1652  §. 

June  10.  Grace,  my  son  Rich’d’s  2d  daugh¬ 
ter,  was  born  at  Edmunto’  baptized  ye  146* 
diet.  1652. 

June  17.  Alexander,  my  second  son,  was 
born  at  Tresilian  in  Nulyne,  x’2’day,  1627. 

June  24.  I  sold  my  inheritance  in  Bra¬ 
bant,  descended  on  me  fro’  Grandmere  ran 
Meghea  for  160/.  to  Justg.  Collimor,  1634  : 
worth  1000/.  and  more. 

June  27.  George  Whitmore,  ve  3d  son  of 
Sr  George  Whitmore,  and  my  sister  Mary, 
died  1658. 

Aug.  1.  George  mine  8th  son,  was  born 
at  Pensance,  in  Noyes  house,  at  2  a  clock 
aftr  midnight,  Tuesday,  1637. 

Aug.  7.  Was  born  my  son  Rich’rds’s  2d 


Feb.  1  8.  My  father  was  maried  to  my  mo¬ 


*  Lysons’s  Cornwall,  p.  21 0.  -f-  Thomas  Burgess. 

X  The  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Bassett,  now  represented  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  de 
Dunstanville  and  Bassett.  Prince  Maurice,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  distinguished 

himself  by  his  services  in  the  Royal  cause  against  the  Parliament,  but  it  is  presumed 
that  no  Historian  of  Cornwall  has  noticed  the  fact  that  the  Prince  came  into  that  County. 
Sir  Francis  Bassett,  who  at  that  time  possessed  Tehidy,  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  of 
Charles’s  adherents.  Some  very  curious  letters  from  Sir  Francis  to  his  wife  during  .the 
years  1643  and  1644,  and  which  fully  display  his  ardent  devotion  to  his  Sovereign,  will  lie 
found  in  the  interesting  Traditions  and  Recollections  of  that  beautiful  but  neglected  poet, 
the  Rev.  R.  Polwhele,  just  published,  vol.  I.  p.  17 — 20. 

§  Sir  George  Ayscougb,  Admiral  of  the  Parliamentary  fleet,  appeared  before  Scihy  In 
May  1651,  and  took  all  the  Islands  excepting  St.  Mary’s,  which  did  not  surrender  until 
.June. 


Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  A..  Daniel. 
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On  the  Arms  and  Motto  of  the  County  of  Kent.  £Ftb. 


dau.  by  his  2d  wife,  Margar  Chabilyn,  ye 
child  was  named  Elizth,  1658. 

Aug.  15.  Jacob,  my  4th  son,  was  born  att 
Tresilian,  in  Nuline,  it  being  Saturday  about 
sun  sett,  1629. 

Aug.  1 6.  Sr.  Geo.  Aiscue’  *  w’th  45  ships, 
fought  4  hours  w’th  70  Dutch  ships,  not 
a  man  slain  in  the  ship  wherein  Eliasaph  was. 
L’s  Deo,  1652. 

Aug.  30.  Alex,  my  son  Rich’d’s  first  son 
was  born  between  5  and  6  of  yc  clock,  mane, 
on  a  Fryday,  1659,  )e  L.  bless’  him. 

Sept.  7.  John,  my  6th  son,  was  born  in 
Noye’s  house,  at  Pensance,  about  sunrising, 
being  the  L’d’s  day,  1634. 

Sept.  13.  My  son,  Jehosap,  that  died  at 
Laregan,  aged  10  y.  5  months,  buried  at  ye 
entrance  of  Madr  Chur.  1646. 

Sept.  30.  Alexander,  my  son  Richard’s 
eldest  son,  was  born,  circa  5  or  6  o’clock 
mane,  at  1659. 

Oct.  16.  Jo  Keate,  Vicar  of  Maddern, 
dyde,  supposed  of  the  plague  at  Nanseglas, 
1647. 

Oct.  24.  Jaquelina,  my  first  daughter,  was 
born  at  Tresilian,  in  Newlyne,  (I  so  named 
her  aft’r  my  moth'),  hora  7  mane,  1630,  it 
b’g  a  L’s  day. 

Oct.  25.  Grace  Daniel,  Elias’  first  daughr. 
was  born  at  Laregan,  about  2  a  clock  aft’r- 
noon,  1667,  being  Fryday. 

Oct.  ...  Richard  Daniell,  mv  father,  was 
born  ye  first  Sunday  aftr  St.  Michael’s  day, 
5th  October,  1561. 

Oct  ...  In  ys  month  (as  I  guessed)  died 
my  grandmother,  Maria  Van  Meghen,  my 
mothrs  mothr,  aged  circ.  96  years,  1626. 

Nov.  5.  My  son  Jacob  died  at  Pensance 
in  R.  Golan’s  house,  aged  3  y.  and  about  a 
jJ,  buri’d  in  Madr.  Chur.  1632. 

Nov.  8.  John  Daniel,  my  son  Richard’s 
2d  son,  was  born  about  1 1  at  night,  Satur¬ 
day,  baptiz’d  20th  1662. 

Nov.  9.  My  father  maried  Margaret  ye 
daughter  of  Patr  van  Ganeghan  at  Dordrecht, 
Holla’d,  1608,  hinc  mihi  Lachrymae. 

Nov.  17.  My  daughter,  Jaquelina,  was 
married  to  Wm.  Paynter  ye  son  of  Rich,  and 
Honor  P.  his  wife,  1649. 

Nov.  19.  George,  my  son,  aftr  3  y.  and 
about  a  months  absence,  came  to  Laregan, 
fro’  Londo’  hav’g  learnt  the  ball  trade,  1659. 

Nov.  21 .  My  dear  mother,  Jaquelina,  died 
of  a  burning  fever,  was  buried  in  ye  old  Chu. 
at  Midlbor’,  1601. 

Dec.  5.  My  br  in  law,  Sir  George  Whit¬ 
more,  dep’ted  y*  life  at  Balmes,  neer  Lon¬ 
don,  it  being  Tuesday,  1654. 

Dec.  7.  My  son,  Eliasaph,  was  married 


to  Jane  Fenrose,  yc  daughf.  of  J.  Penrose, 
esq  1665,  at  Maddern. 

Dec.  12.  I  A  [lex.]  D[aniel]  was  born  at 
Midleborough,  in  Wulcheren,  presently  after 
1 1  in  ye  forenoon,  a  VVedy.  1599. 


Mr.  Urban, 


Lake-house,  Wilts, 


Feb.  <J. 

YOUR  Correspondent,  “J.D.”  is 
pleased  to  express  his  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  your  Magazine  for  December 
(p.  517),  with  my  reply  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  raised  by  him,  as  to  whether  this 
country  was  conquered  by  William  the 
First,  in  the  usual  and  modern  accep¬ 
tation  of  that  word  ;  hut  he  adds,  “  On 
the  subject,  however,  of  Kent  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  rampant  white  horse, 
with  the  motto  Jnvicta  attached,  which 
your  Correspondent  does  not  appear  to 
have  directly  noticed,  I  confess  my¬ 
self  hardly  satisfied.”  The  fact  is,  that 
I  omitted  a  more  full  discussion  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  from  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  bore  slightly,  if  at  all,  on 
the  main  question. 

1  must  again  repeat,  that  the  histo¬ 
rical  truth  of  the  meeting  between 
William  and  the  men  of  Kent,  with 
boughs  in  their  hands,  demanding  the 
preservation  of  their  laws  and  privi¬ 
leges,  is  strongly,  and  with  much  rea¬ 
son,  doubted  ;  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
concession  would  be  rashly  sought  by 
any  number  of  unarmed  men  from  an 
Invader  marching  at  the  head  of  an 
army  so  recently  victorious,  and  the 
relation  is  well  confuted  by  Sumner, 
in  his  “Treatise  on  the  Custom  of 
Gavelkind.” 

As  to  whether  the  arms  of  “the 
rampant  white  horse,  with  the  motto 
Invicta  attached,”  be  claimed  by  the 
Eastern  district  of  Kent,  or  by  the 
County  at  large,  I  can  give  no  informa¬ 
tion  to  “  J.  D.”  but  1  would  suggest  to 
him,  thatneither  the  one,  nor  the  other, 
possesses  any  abstract  right  to  such 
heraldic  honours,  since  (if  1  am  cor¬ 
rect)  no  county,  or  portion  of  a  county, 
can  bear  arms.  We  often  find  that  a 
chartered  City,  or  a  Borough,  is  by 
grant,  inti  lied  to  peculiar  insignia,  but 
in  that  instance  there  is  a  Corporate 


*  This  action  was  fought  off  Plymouth,  between  the  squadron  under  the  command  of 
Sir  George  Ayscough,  and  the  Dutch  under  that  of  De  Ruyter.  Baker  in  his  Chronicle 
states  the  force  of  the  former  at  about  40  sail,  and  the  latter  to  have  consisted  of  fifty  mea 
of  war,  but  it  is  most  likely  that  Daniel  s  account,  which  was  probably  taken  from  his  son, 
is  correct. 
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Body.  A  County,  or  its  division,  forms 
not  an  incorporation,  and  whenever 
such  a  district  uses  herald i c  distinc¬ 
tions,  T  conceive,  it  is  merely  by  as¬ 
sumption.  I  am  well  aware,  however, 
that  many  Counties  have  attached  to 
themselves  their  peculiar  seals  with 
armorial  bearings,  and  it  is  amusing 
at  least  to  observe,  that  this  County 
(Wilts)  has  borrowed  for  herself  the 
arms  of  the  City  of  Salisbury,  and  has 
surrounded  them,  shorn  of  their  sup¬ 
porters,  with  the  motto  of  “  The  county 
of  Wilts.’’  It  is  well,  Mr.  Urban,  that 
we  do  not  live  in  a  more  fastidious 
age,  or  we  should  hear  of  the  City  of 
Salisbury  instituting  a  prosecution  in 
the  Court  of  Honour  against  the 
County  of  Wilts. 

Doubted,  indeed  discredited,  as  is 
the  historical  relation  adverted  to  by 
“J.  D.”  I  do  not  think  that  either 
“  the  arms  of  the  rampant  white 
horse,’’  or  the  motto  “  Invicta,’’  has 
the  least  reference  in  its  origin  or  use 
to  William  the  Conqueror. 

Speed,  in  his  “History  of  England,” 
appropriates,  I  know  not  on  what  au¬ 
thority,  particular  bearings  to  each 
Kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Kent  he  assigns  that  of 
“the  rampant  white  horse.”  It  may 
be  objected,  and  with  truth,  that  this 
cera  was  loo  early  for  the  use  of  arms; 
but  Speed  may  be,  nevertheless,  cor¬ 
rect  in  giving  distinctive  bearings  to 
the  national  standards,  and  as  the 
while  horse  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  the  heraldic  distinction  of  the 
invading  Saxon,  who  landed  on  the 
coasts  of  Kent,  it  may  be  easily  pre¬ 
sumed,  that  that  portion  of  the  Hep¬ 
tarchy  was  primarily  entitled  to  the 
national  cognizance,  and,  if  really 
then  adopted,  its  continuance  in  mo¬ 
dern  times  may  easily  be  accounted 
for  in  the  veneration  due  to  antiquity. 
Assuming,  however,  this  as  a  fact,  we 
must  seek  a  different  origin  for  the 
motto  “Invicta.”  The  early  Saxons 
were  not  Latinists,  and  we  must  truly 
assign  the  adoption  of  this  motto  to 
later  days.  The  proverb  of  “  the  Men 
of  Kent”  is  well  known,  and  is  allu¬ 
sive  to  the  bravery  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  county;  but  it  cannot  now 
well  be  ascertained  from  whence  this 
proverb  arose.  Their  prowess  certainly 
exhibited  itself  to  great  advantage  in 
their  resistance  to  Caesar,  and,  I  think, 
in  his  first  invasion  he  may  be  fairly 
said  to  have  been  repelled  by  them. 


of  the  County  of  Kent. 

Fuller,  in  his  “  Worthies  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  in  descanting  on  this  proverb 
says,  some  “  refer  it  to  their  courage , 
which  from  the  time  of  King  Canu- 
tus  hath  purchased  unto  them  the  pre¬ 
cedency  of  marching  in  our  English 
armies  to  lead  the  van.”  On  what 
precise  ground  Fuller  refers  this  claim 
to  the  days  of  Canute,  I  know  not; 
it  is,  however,  recorded  in  history,  that 
that  monarch  took  over  to  Denmark 
the  flower  of  our  English  forces,  under 
the  command  of  Earl  Goodwin,  to 
curb  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals,  and 
on  his  return,  after  signal  services, 
created  him  Earl  of  Kent,  he  being  a 
large  landed  proprietor  in  that  district. 
We  may  naturally  presume  that  he 
bore  in  his  train  a  numerous  body  of 
his  immediate  dependants,  and  from 
their  experienced  bravery  (if  Fuller’s 
remark  hath  any  foundation)  may  that 
enviable  distinction  be  derived.  Jo¬ 
hannes  Salisburiensis,  in  his  “DeNu- 
gis  Curialium  et  Vestigies  Philoso- 
phorum,”  Lib.  0,  Cap.  8,  says  thus, 
“  Ob  regegioe  virtu tis  meritum,  quain 
ibid  ern  potenter  et  patienter  exercuier 
Cantia  nostra  primse  Cohortis  hono- 
rem,  et  primos  congressus  hostium 
usque  in  hodiernum  diem  in  omnibus 
prseliis  obtinet.” — It.  is  then,  I  think, 
Mr.  Urban,  in  relation  solely  to  this 
long-established  honour,  that  the  mo¬ 
dern  inhabitants  of  Kent  have  added 
the  motto  “Invicta”  to  their  assumed 
arms  of  the  Saxon  white  horse;  and 
in  further  elucidation  of  this  remark, 
you  will  permit  me  to  add,  that  the 
Latin  passive  participle  in  us,  though 
generally  considered  to  bear  relation 
to  past  time,  yet  sometimes  unites  with 
it  a  prospective  sense,  and  that  the 
motto  may  thus  be  rendered — “  un¬ 
conquered  ”  and  “  unconquerable,” 
“  invincible.” 

Under  this  interpretation  we  have 
then  a  fair  clue  to  its  origin,  and  may 
rationally  infer,  that  Cantia  “  invicta  ’’ 
can  have  reference  alone  to  this  an¬ 
cient  claim,  and  its  subsequent  proverb. 
I  hope,  Mr.  Urban,  that  I  have  thus 
satisfactorily  elucidated  also  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  and  demonstrated 
to  the  mind  of  your  Correspondent, 
“  J.  D.”  that  neither  the  assumed  arms 
of  the  County  of  Kent,  nor  its  annexed 
motto,  has  any  connexion  whatever 
with  the  question  of  the  conquest  by, 
or  the  voluntary  submission  of  this 
kingdom  to,  William  the  First. 

Yours,  &c.  Edward  Duke. 
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Mr.  Browne  on  Stonehenge. 


Mr.  Urban,  Ameshury ,  Feb.  7- 
N  your  December  Magazine,  p.610, 
Mr.  Britton  took  occasion  to  ani¬ 
madvert  upon  what  he  calls  my  ‘‘dar¬ 
ing  and  very  eccentric  hypothesis  ”  re¬ 
specting  the  origin  of  Stonehenge  and 
Abury.  Admitting  the  propriety  of 
the  epithets  which  are  here  used,  does 
it  necessarily  follow  that  the  position 
to  which  they  apply  is  incorrect? — 
Were  not  the  present  authorized  prin¬ 
ciples  of  astronomy  subject  to  censure 
nuch  more  formidable  than  Mr.  Brit- 
jn’s,  when  they  first  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance?  Had  I  sent  forth  my  posi¬ 
tion,  asserting  the  antediluvian  origin 
of  Stonehenge  and  Abury,  unsupport¬ 
ed  by  any  reasonable  consideration,  it 
would  then  have  been  deserving  only 
of  disregard  ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
no  one  whosoever  has  attempted  to 
deny  the  facts  which  I  have  pointed 
out  in  my  “Illustration”  of  these  an- 
tient  structures,  or  to  dissent  from  the 
propriety  of  the  remarks  which  I  have 
made  upon  them,  to  condemn  this  my 
position  without  any  reference  to  these 
facts  and  remarks,  is  a  proceeding  the 
most  unjust  and  illiberal  possible. 

(i  I  am  surprised,"  &c.  Why  should 
Mr.  Britton  be  surprised,  if  my  pamph¬ 
lets  are  in  reality  “  humble,7'  as  he  im¬ 
mediately  declares  them  to  be, — can 
he  consistently  be  surprised  that  no 
writer  has  animadverted  on  my  posi¬ 
tion,  when,  as  he  himself  says,  my 
productions  on  the  subject  ar e  humble? 
This  is  fully  sufficient  to  betray  the 
wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing,  and  render 
every  one  aware  of  the  delusive  cha¬ 
racter  of  Mr.  Britton’s  attack. 

“  Mr.  Browne  is  a  man  of  strong 
natural  capacity  and  talent;  has  read 
much,  and  thought  deeply.”  I  hope 
there  is  some  better  criterion  both  of 
my  natural  and  acquired  abilities  than 
Mr.  Britton’s  judgment,  or  I  should 
be  justified  in  having  only  the  most 
humble  opinion  of  them. 

“  He  (Mr.  Browne)  has’  formed 
theories  in  his  closet,  and  gone  abroad 
to  confirm  them  by  looking  at,  and  re¬ 
flecting  on,  the  appearances  of  nature.’’ 
The  closet  in  which  I  have  formed  my 
theories,  that  is,  my  “daring  and  very 
eccentric  hypothesis  respecting  the 
origin  of  Stonehenge  and  Abury,”  is 
these  structures  themselves,  and  the 
extended  track  of  country  which  is 
necessarily  connected  with  an  investi¬ 
gation  into  their  origin, — things  with 
which  Mr.  Britton  should  make  him¬ 
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self  much  better  acquainted  than  he 
really  is,  before  he  attempts  to  give 
any  opinion  on  the  inference  or  posi¬ 
tion  which  they  may  be  reasonably 
said  to  authorize.  1  would  answer  Mr. 
Britton’s  remarks  on  Geology,  were 
they  not  so  unconnected  and  irrelevent 
as  to  evade  all  reasonable  reply. 

“  He  (Mr.  Browne)  has  also  studied 
the  Sacred  Writings ;  and  with  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  clearer  insight 
into  their  literal  meaning,  has  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  original 
language  in  which  they  were  written. 
No  pursuit ,  no  species  of  writing  is 
so  likely  to  seduce  the  mind  from  all 
the  principles  of  sound  philosophy  and 
demonstrative  evidence."  This,  on  a 
principle  of  common  civility,  is  a  very 
curious  observation  to  be  made  by  a 
person,  who,  with  a  view  to  pecuniary 
advantage,  has  devoted  so  considerable 
a  portion  of  his  Litne  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Cathedral  Antiquities .  On  the 
yet  more  important  principle  of  truth, 
it  bears  a  most  serious  aspect,  in  di¬ 
rectly  ascribing  either  folly  or  wicked¬ 
ness  to  that  concurring  effort  which 
now  characterizes  our  country  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Christian  faith.  It 
tells  us,  that  God  himself  has  given  us 
a  guide  injurious  to  the  attainment  of 
sound  wisdom ;  and  in  its  natural  con¬ 
sequences,  reduces  human  nature  to  a 
state  of  the  most  terrific  desperation. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  time  will  produce 
a  recollection  in  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Britton,  as,  in  reference  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  consideration,  it  is  in  no  light 
whatever  entitled  to  respect. 

To  my  countrymen  1  owe  it  as  my 
duty  openly  to  applaud  their  concur- 
ing  exertions  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
human  mind,  on  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith;  and  to  assure  them 
that  all  the  efforts  wdiich  the  Almighty 
may  enable  me  to  make,  will  have,  I 
trust,  an  especial  tendency  to  uphold 
the  inestimable  value  of  His  Revealed 
will.  Henry  Browne. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  8. 

HE  following  fact  is  too  singular 
*  and  important  not  to  merit  a 
place  in  your  monthly  publication. 

Bp.  Burgess  has  been  exerting  him¬ 
self,  and  that  with  great  effect,  to  revive 
the  Controversy  respecting  the  text  of 
the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  i  John 
ch.  v.  verse  7,  though  it  was  supposed 
it  had  been  put  to  rest  by  Griesoach, 
Person,  Marsh,  and  the  Quarterly  Rc- 
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view.  A  small  publication  has  lately 
appeared  under  the  title  of  Ben  Da¬ 
vid ,  or  the  Son  of  David ,  which  may 
be  presumed  to  be  the  production  of 
Dr.  Burgess  himself;  who,  as  once  Bi¬ 
shop  of  St.  David’s,  is  the  learned  and 
faithful  son  of  the  tutelar  Saint.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  I  am  a  convert  to  the 
views  unfolded  in  this  auxiliary  pamph¬ 
let.  Feeling  interested  in  the  discus¬ 
sion,  and  havingan  opportunity  to  con¬ 
sult  the  Venerable  Bede,  I  have  disco¬ 
vered  a  fact,  which  cannot  but  redound 
to  the  disgrace  and  confusion  of  the 
adversaries  of  the  verse  in  question. 

Griesbach,  in  his  note  on  the  place, 
says  positively  that  Bede  had  not  that 
text  in  his  copies  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Professor  Porson  is  still  more 
positive.  “If  any  person,’’  says  he, 
“will  read  through  Bede’sCommentary 
on  the  Fifth  Chapter,  he  will  see,  un¬ 
less  he  be  woefully  blind,  that  Bede  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  seventh  verse.” 
The  Quarterly  Reviewer  speaks  not 
less  decisively.  No.  65,  p.  86.  “If 
any  one  fact  may  be  assured  as  Cer¬ 
tainly  established  in  this  controversy, 
it  is  that  Bede  was  unacquainted  with 
the  seventh  verse.”  Now  these  decla¬ 
rations  are  not  matter  of  opinion,  but 
an  appeal  to  fact.  And  what  man 
would  refuse  writers  like  these  the 
fullest  credence  ?  Yet  it  is  most  cer¬ 
tain  that  neither  Griesbach,  nor  Por¬ 
son,  nor  the  Reviewer,  ever  perused 
the  Commentary  of  Bede,  to  which 
they  virtually  appeal?  For  Bede  has 
the  disputed  verse,  and  comments  upon 
it.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  he  has  not 
the  verse  in  its  place ,  but  at  a  little 
distance  in  the  context.  In  some  of 
the  best  MSS.  the  seventh  and  eighth 
verses  have  changed  places ;  and  the 
Professor  allows  that  this  was  once  the 
arrangement  of  the  verses.  See  his  Let¬ 
ters,  p.  3Q4.  In  the  very  place  of  the 
seventh  verse  Bede  has  these  words, 
“  Taceant  blasphemi  qui  hunc  (Jesum) 
phantasma  esse  dogmatizant.  Pereat 
de  terra  memoria  eorum  qui  eum  vel 
Deum  vel  hominum  esse  verum  de- 
negant.”  This  pious  wish  is  that  the 
memory  of  the  Gnostics,  who  denied 
the  real  humanity  of  Christ  on  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Unitarians,  who  on 
the  other  denied  his  real  Divinity, 
should  perish  from  the  earth  :  and  the 
words  supply  a  decisive  proof  not  only 
that  Bede  was  acquainted  with  the 
verse,  but  that  he  thought  it,  with  the 


context,  written  by  the  Apostle  against 
these  two  descriptions  of  heretics. 

But  farther,  the  clause  tv  tv  yy,  on 
the  earthy  of  the  eighth  verse  points  to 
tv  ti)  ov^dvy,  in  heaven,  of  the  seventh, 
and  by  consequence  supposes  the  ge¬ 
nuineness  of  the  whole  seventh  verse. 
Accordingly,  the  adversaries  of  the  se- 
venth  verse  impugn  the  authenticity 
of  \v  tv  yy  in  the  eighth;  and  Gries¬ 
bach  has  not  scrupled  to  put  it  out  of 
his  text.  “  I  he  truth  is,’’  says  the 
Quarterly,  “that  not  a  single  Manu¬ 
script  can  be  produced  wanting  the  se¬ 
venth,  and  also  reading  tv  tv  yy  of  the 
eighth.  If  this  be  true,  the  converse 
of  it  must  be  true,  namely,  that  what¬ 
ever  manuscript  contained  this  clause 
of  the  eighth  verse,  contained  also  the 
whole  of  the  seventh.  It  then  follows, 
on  the  Reviewer’s  own  principles,  that 
Bede  had  the  disputed  verse  in  his  co¬ 
pies  :  for  he  thus  quotes  the  eighth 
verse.  “  Quoniam  tres  sunt  qui  testi¬ 
monium  dant  in  terra,  spiritus,  aqua, 
et  sanguis.” 

Bede,  after  commenting  on  these 
wrords,  returns  to  the  seventh  verse  j 
and  having  quoted  it  in  substance,  he 
thus  subjoins  his  comment  upon  it. 
“  I  res  sunt  qui  testimonium  perhibent 
Veritati;  et  tres  (inquit  scil.  Johannes) 
unum  sunt.  Individua  namque  ma- 
nent,  nihilque  eorum  a  sui  connexi- 
one  se  jungitur ;  nec  sine  verahumani- 
tate  credenda  est  divinitas,  nec  sine 
divinitate  humanitas.”  Now  this  is  the 
substance  of  the  disputed  text  with 
Bede’s  Commentary  upon  it;  and  his 
words,  connected  with  what  he  has  in¬ 
serted  in  the  place  of  the  seventh  verse, 
are  to  this  effect;  “John  wrote  the 
seventh  verse  against  those  who  deny 
our  Lord’s  real  divinity;  and  the  eighth 
against  those  who  deny  his  real  huma¬ 
nity:  but  these  verses  attest  that  there 
are  three  who  bear  testimony  to  the 
true  nature  of  Christ,  as  God  and  man; 
for  neither  of  the  two  is  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  what  is  connected  with  it¬ 
self;  nor  are  we  to  believe  in  his  di¬ 
vinity  without  his  real  humanity,  nor 
in  his  humanity  without  his  real  divi¬ 
nity.’’ 

I  conclude  with  the  two  following 
observations.  First,  if  the  opponents 
of  the  verse  are  mistaken — if  they  suf¬ 
fered  themselves  to  be  misled  in  regard 
to  what  they  deemed  the  strongest  and 
the  most  indisputable  argument  against 
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it,  it  is  likely  that  they  are  mistaken 
altogether  in  supposing  it  spurious; 
and  this  mistake,  1  doubt  not,  will,  in 
the  end,  be  fully  proved  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  whole  Christian  world. 
Secondly,  we  have  here  a  glorious  ad¬ 
ditional  proof  not  only  that  Christ  is 
truly  God,  but  that  John  wrote  the 
disputed  text  against  those  heretics  who 
denied  his  divinity,  that  is,  against  the 
Unitarians,  who  exult  in  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  this  text  from  the  sacred  ca¬ 
non.  1  call  the  Venerable  Bede’s  au¬ 
thority  an  additional  proof  of  Christ’s 
divinity,  and  by  consequence  of  the 
Trinity  ;  at  least  it  greatly  corroborates 
the  authority  of  Athanasius,  whose 
creed  we  implicitly  follow. 

Yours,  &c.  Bengelius. 

- ^ - 

Mr.  Secretary  Pepys’s  Relation  of  hit 
Majesty's  Escape  from  Worcester 
inquired  after. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  Q. 

N  the  correspondence  appended  to 
that  very  instructive  and  entertain¬ 
ing  publication,  “  Pepys’s  Diary,”  the 
Duke  of  York  writes  to  Mr.  Pepys 
thus:  —  “Pray  send  me  a  copy  of  the 
relation  of  his  Majesty’s  escape  from 
Worcester;  ’tis  only  for  my  own  satis- 
tion,  and  1  shall  let  no  copies  be  taken 
of  it.”  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  ex¬ 
cite  curiosity;  but  Mr.  Pepys’s  answer 
to  his  lloyal  Highness  stamps  a  value 
on  the  narrative,  and  makes  it  at  once 
a  literary  desideratum.  lie  says, 

“For  what  your  R.  H.  is  pleased  to 
command  from  me  touching  the  Worcester 
paper,  my  coveteousness  of  rendering  it  as 
perfect  as  the  memory  of  any  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors  (interested  in  any  part  of  that  memo¬ 
rable  story)  can  enable  me  to  make  it,  lias 
led  me  into  so  many  distant  inquiries  relat¬ 
ing  thereto,  as  have  kept  me  out  of  a  capa¬ 
city  of  putting  it  together  as  1  would,  and 
it  ought  and  shall  he,  as  soon  as  ever  1  can 
possess  myself  of  all  the  memorials  I  am  in 
expectation  of  towards  it,  which  I  shall  also 
for  your  R.  H.’s  satisfaction  use  my  utmost 
endeavours  in  the  hastening ;  begging  your 
R.  H.  in  the  mean  time  to  receive  this 
transcript  of  what  I  took  from  his  Majesty’s 
own  mouth,  with  a  considerable  addition  I 
have  since  obtained  to  it  in  writing  from 
Col.  Philips,  suitable  to  what  I  am  pro¬ 
mised  and  daily  look  for  from  Father  Hud- 
dlestone.  (June  4,  16'81.)  Correspondence, 
11.  50. 

Should  this  memoir  on  the  Worces¬ 
ter  fight  be  found  amongst  the  Pe- 
pysian  MSS.  the  noble  Editor  of  the 
“  Diary”  would  perhaps  lay  the  pub¬ 


lic  under  another  obligation,  bv  giv¬ 
ing  it  to  the  world.  Lord  Brayhroke 
has  already  announced  a  projected  Ca¬ 
talogue  of  the  Pepysian  Library,  which 
cannot  but  be  extremely  curious  and 
interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  will  shew 
the  best  editions  of  the  best  authors  of 
the  day,  and  what  formed  the  library 
of  a  scientific  and  literary  man,  well 
qualified  for  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  lO'S4,  when  he  held  that 
office.  X.  Y.  Z. 


Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  10. 

EU  LLY  agree  with  your  Corres¬ 
pondent  Puiscian,  that  ‘affec¬ 
tation  and  ignorance  are  always  at 
work  to  corrupt  language,’  and  am 
not  a  less  strenuous  enemy  to  inno¬ 
vation  without  improvement ;  yet  he 
himself  will  probably  admit,  that  the 
occasional  introduction  of  a  word,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  an  idea  for  which  the 
language  has  no  appropriate  term,  is 
an  improvement  instead  of  a  corrup¬ 
tion. 

‘  To  place  in  a  detached  situation 
to  separate  from  every  thing  around, 
is  an  idea  writers  may  often  have  oc 
casion  to  express  ;  yet  I  am  not  aware 
that  we  had  any  term  for  it  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  the  verb  isolate , 
borrowed  from  the  JYench.  1  have 
seen  insulate  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose;  but  as  this  word  has  been  used 
by  electricians  in  a  peculiar  technical 
sense,  I  conceive  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  it  to  them. 

The  ignorance,  as  Priscian  pro¬ 
perly  terms  it,  that  has  confounded 
avocation  with  vocation ,  has  been  re¬ 
probated  in  the  case  of  a  much  more 
frequent  abuse,  that  of  ameliorate  and 
amelioration ,  by  the  author  of  a  ‘  New 
Grammar  of  the  English  Language,’ 
published  some  time  ago;  which  you 
have  noticed  with  no  little  commen¬ 
dation,  but  which  I  have  not  observed 
to  be  mentioned  by  any  of  the  profess¬ 
ed  Reviewers,  except  the  ‘  Monthly.’ 
Yours,  &c.  S.  N. 

- <$> - 

The  recent  feat  of  the  son  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
of  white-hatting  and  boot-blacking  noto¬ 
riety,  in  driving  his  father’s  van  with  four- 
in-haud  across  the  Serpentine,  comes  be¬ 
hind  what  was  done  at  York  in  16'07,  when 
not  only  were  various  sports  practised  on 
the  river  Ouse,  but,  says  Dr.  Drake  in  his 
History  of  that  City,  a  horse-race  was 
run  on  the  frozen  element  from  the  tower 
at  the  end  of  Marygate,  under  the  great 
arch  of  the  bridge,  to  the  crane  at  Skel- 
dergate  Postern. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


13.  Traditions  and  Recollections,  Domestic, 
Clerical ,  and  Literary  ;  in  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  Letters  of  Charles  II.  Cromwell, 
Fairfax,  Edgecum.be,  Macauley,  YVolcot, 
Opie,  Whitaker,  Gibbon,  Buller,  Courte¬ 
nay,  Moore,  Dowmnan,  Drewe,  Seward, 
Darwin,  Cowper,  Hay  ley,  Hardinge,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  other  distinguished 
Characters.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Polwhele. 
2  vols.  8 vo.  Nichols  and  Son. 

“IN  recollecting  the  years  that  are 
passed,”  says  Mr.  P.  “I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  distribute  my  materials  in 
lucid  order  ;  and  my  children’s  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  gratified  with  clear  and 
interesting  views  of  characters  and 
transactions.  The  work  consists  of 
eleven  Chapters  and  an  Appendix. 
Every  Chapter  is  divided  into  two 
Sections;  the  first  Section  exhibiting 
notices,  biographical  and  critical ;  the 
second  Section,  familiar  letters  and 
poetic  epistles.  The  two  Sections  run 
parallel  in  point  of  time;  the  second 
illustrative  of  the  first.’’ 

Thus  far  we  have  permitted  the  au¬ 
thor  to  explain  the  method  he  has 
chosen  for  the  getting-up  of  his  mate¬ 
rials,  and  it  is  now  our  duty  to  add, 
that  in  treading  that  perilous  path  of 
Literature  which  has  of  recent  years 
become  so  fashionable,  there  are  few 
who  have  steered  so  clear  of  the  tempta¬ 
tions  which  pursue  the  footsteps  of  tne 
aulo-biograpner  as  Mr.  Polwhele.  It 
may  be  expected,  indeed,  that  in  the 
gleanings  of  a  long  literary  life  spent 
much  in  retirement,  many  things  may 
have  been  recorded  which  a  fastidious 
reader  may  reject  as  trifling,  and  much 
amber  may  have  been  expended  in  em¬ 
balming  flies;  but  for  ourselves  we 
confess,  that  we  have  perused  these 
volumes  with  singular  pleasure,  and 
we  consider  the  Letters  in  general  as  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  English  Literature.  More- 
ever  be  it  remembered,  that  these  vo¬ 
lumes  were  arranged  solely  for  the  use 
of  the  author’s  own  family.  We  are 
quite  aware  that  Mr.  Polwhele  does 
not  offer  this  in  abatement  of  Fair  and 
candid  criticism  ;  yet  still  this  circum¬ 
stance  ought  to  have  its  weight  with 
those  who  would  quarrel  with  the  mi¬ 
nuteness  with  which  some  circum- 
G-tn’T.  Mao.  February ,  1 82(7. 


stances  of  minor  importance  are  de¬ 
tailed,  were  not  the  honest  vindication 
of  character  involved  in  the  discussion. 
Of  Mr.  Polwhele,  in  his  triple  charac¬ 
ter  of  Poet,  Historian,  and  Antiquary, 
our  pages  have  made  frequent  men¬ 
tion  ;  and  there  are  no  admirers  of  ge¬ 
nuine  poetry  to  whom  the  author  of 
the  “  Influence  of  Local  Attachment’’ 
is  unknown.  As  a  Divine,  he  has  la¬ 
boured  long  and  ardently  in  the  spi¬ 
ritual  vineyard,  both  as  an  exemplary 
parish  priest  and  as  an  accomplished 
controversialist.  Of  his  diligence  and 
merits  as  a  writer,  the  volumes  before 
us  are  full  of  the  most  unequivocal  tes¬ 
timony,  and  if  not  among  the  most 
profound  scholars  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  he  may  yet  take  a  high  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  Literature  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  rank  wdth  those  worthies 
whose  moral  writings  have  given  “ar¬ 
dour  to  virtue,  and  confidence  to 
truth.” 

It  is  our  intention  to  give  some  co¬ 
pious  extracts  from  these  entertaining 
volumes;  and  passing  over  the  “  end¬ 
less  genealogies,’’  by  which  Mr.  Pol¬ 
whele  traces  his  descent  from  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest,  and  leaving  behind 
some  curious  and  characteristic  Let¬ 
ters,  we  come  to  the  “  Recollec¬ 
tions”  that  more  immediately  concern 
the  present  generation ;  and  first  of 
Foote,  of  whom  it  is  said, 

“  The  son  of  Samuel  Foote,  esq.  and 
Eleanor  his  wife,  was  baptized  in  the  pa¬ 
rish  church  of  St.  Mary’s,  Truro,  Jan.  27, 
1720,  by  Joseph  Jane,  Rector,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  Truro  register  of  baptisms, 
which  I  some  time  since  consulted.  Foote 
was  not  born  at  the  Red  Lion  (that  first- 
rate  inn  of  the  West  of  England),  as  all  his 
biographers  have  told  us,  for  the  Red  Lion 
was  the  property  of  Henry  Foote,  another 
branch  of  the  family  ;  but  he  was  born  at  a 
house  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Johnson  Vivian’s.  I  well  remember  bis 
person  —  about  the  middle  size;  rather 
clumsily  made,  with  a  broad  fleshy  face, 
and  a  certain  archness  in  his  eye,  which  at 
once  proclaimed  him  the  genuine  humour¬ 
ist.  There  are  several  prints  of  him,  both 
in  his  dramatic  and  private  character ;  the 
most  perfect  of  which  is  the  French  print 
published  immediately  after  one  of  his  trips 
frofti  Paris,  and  which  is  prefixed  to  Cook’# 
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Memoirs.  Though  Foote  seldom  favoured 
his  native  town  with  a  visit,  yet  there  are 
still  many  in  Truro  who  have  a  perfect  re¬ 
collection  of  him,  and  one  or  two,  I  believe, 
who  were  laughing  witnesses  to  his  jokes. 
Those,  however,  are  gone,  who  used  in  his 
presence  to  mix  trembling  with  their  mirth. 
Conscious  of  some  oddnesses  in  their  ap¬ 
pearance  or  character,  they  shrunk  from  his 
sly  observation.  They  knew  that  every  ci¬ 
vility,  every  hospitable  attention,  could  not 
save  them  from  his  satire;  and,  after  such 
experience,  they  naturally  avoided  his  com¬ 
pany,  instead  of  courting  it.  This  argued 
in  Foote  a  disingenuousness,  of  which  Dr. 
Wolcot  (of  whom  I  shall  soon  speak)  was 
never  guilty.  Foote,  indeed,  had  no  re¬ 
straint  upon  himself,  with  respect  either  to 
his  conversation  or  his  conduct.  He  was, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  libertine*,  a 
very  unamiable  character.” 

Of  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar)  there  is 
an  interesting  account: 

“Dr.  John  Wolcot  was  horn  at  Dod- 
brooke  in  Devon,  about  the  year  1740.  It 
is  commonly  reported,  that  he  received  his 
school  education  at  Kingsbridge,  under  a 
Quaker,  and  that  he  went  from  Kingsbridge 
to  France  to  complete  his  studies.  I  am 
greatly  mistaken  if  I  have  not  heard  him 
say,  that  he  was  placed  in  his  childhood  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  his  uncle  at  Fawey  in  this 
county,  and  sent  at  a  proper  age  to  Leskeard 
School,  when  Hayden  was  its  Master;  and 
that  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  Bodmin 
School,  where  he  owed  part  of  his  scholar¬ 
ship  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher.  His  uncle 
was  a  surgeon-apothecary  of  character,  and 
a  single  man  ;  to  whom  young  Wolcot  re¬ 
turned,  with  the  view  of  succeeding  him  in 
business.  Such,  at  least,  appears  to  have 
been  his  uncle’s  wish.  But  Wolcot  was 
•  too  early  attached  to  the  fine  arts  to  submit 
to  compound  drugs  in  a  little  sea-port  town. 
To  the  Muses  he  had  already  begun  to  sacri¬ 
fice.  I  cannot  fix  the  date  of  that  plaintive 
song,  one  of  the  sweetest  of  Jackson’s  Me¬ 
lodies — 

‘  How  long  shall  hapless  Collin  mourn 

The  cold  regard  of  Delia’s  eye,’  8cc. ; 

but  I  know  that  Wolcot’s  Delia  was  no  ima¬ 
ginary  mistress.  His  Delia  was  Miss  Cory- 
ton,  one  of  the  Crocadon  family,  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  during  his  residence 
at  Fawey.  There,  also,  he  discovered  his 
genius  for  drawing.  In  1769,  Sir  William 
Trelawny,  of  Trelawny,  hart,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  Governor  of  Jamaica;  when  Wolcot,  a 
distant  relation  of  Trelawny,  attended  him 
to  that  island.  On  his  voyage  thither  he 


*  An  early  instance  of  his  jocularity  is 
noticed  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Polwhele’s 
‘‘Essays,”  & c.  vol.  xcm.  ii.  p.  541. 


wrote  some  fine  descriptive  sonnets.  At 
Jamaica  he  Commenced  surgeon :  but  he 
was  still  disposed  to  cultivate  the  art  of 
Poetry  more  than  the  art  of  Medicine. 
From  his  ‘  Persian  Love  Elegies’  of  that 
period,  I  could  extract  many  beautiful  pas¬ 
sages.  ‘The  Nymph  of  Tauris*  (which 
may  be  found  in  the  Annual  Register  for 
1773)  was  Anne  Trelawny,  who  died  in 
Jamaica.  The  Elegies  have  more  merit 
than  Collins’s  Persian  Eclogues,  inasmuch 
as  they  characterize  Eastern  manners  and 
moralities,  and  express  passion  and  senti¬ 
ment  as  an  orientalist  would  express  them. 
A  valuable  living  in  Jamaica  now  happen¬ 
ing  to  fall  vacant,  drew  Wolcot’s  attention 
to  the  church ;  and  he  came,  we  are  told, 
to  England  for  institution  ;  but  the  Bishop 
of  London  refused  ‘  to  admit  him  (it  is 
said)  on  account  of  his  premature  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  clerical  office.’  He  had  begun 
‘  to  act  the  parson’  immediately  as  the  liv¬ 
ing  fell  vacant.  Thus  disappointed,  he  re¬ 
sumed  his  original  profession,  was  dubbed 
M.  D.  and  stepped  at  once  into  good  prac¬ 
tice  at  Truro.  As  to  his  clerical  preten¬ 
sions,  he  was  always  reserved.  He  once,  I 
remember,  was  asked  to  repeat  grace  before 
dinner,  which  he  did  with  some  hesitation ; 
but  in  another  company  very  soon  after  de¬ 
clined  saying  grace  :  so  that  at  first  he  wa3 
a  sort  of  amphibious  being.  Here,  then, 
commenced  my  personal  acquaintance  with 
him.  And  I  can  say  with  truth  (for  I  could 
wish  to  steer  with  impartiality  between  the 
reports  of  his  censurers  and  admirers),  that 
he  had  the  credit  not  only  of  a  skilful,  but 
of  a  benevolent  physician.  In  fevers,  he 
was  uncommonly  successful.  In  some  cases 
within  my  knowledge  he  suffered  his  pa¬ 
tients  to  drink  cold  water,  which  other  me¬ 
dical  men  would  then  have  deemed  fatal. 
From  consumption  many  were  rescued  by 
his  hand,  who  had  been  given  up  as  irreco¬ 
verable.  As  a  physician  he  prescribed  me¬ 
dicines  ;  but  he  did  more  :  he  examined 
them,  not  trusting  to  the  apothecary  ;  and 
sometimes  detected  with  iudignation  a  cheap 
medicine  substituted  for  a  costly  one.  He 
was  thus  no  favourite  with  the  apothecaries 
or  druggists  of  the  place  ;  but  his  merit, 
bearing  all  before  it,  shewed  the  impotence 
of  their  resentment.  And  here  I  should  not 
omit  (as  it  is  connected  with  his  poetry)  a 
visit  to  my  grandmother  Polwhele  during 
her  last  illness,  which  had  more  of  social 
pleasantry  than  of  medical  gravity.  On  the 
verge  of  85,  and  reduced  very  low  from 
weakness,  she  retained  her  natural  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  good  humour.  About  a  week 
before  her  death,  whilst  Wolcot  sat  by  her 
bed-side,  ‘  all  is  well  (said  she)  but  for  the 
crumbs  under  me  ;  they  are  60  hard  ;  boil 
them,  and  it  would  do,’  said  she,  smiling. 
‘  Come,  I’ll  tell  you  a  story.’  She  then  told 
the  story  of  ‘  the  Pilgrim  and  the  Peas.' 
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Wolcot  seized  the  idea,  and  we  all  know 
with  what  felicity  he  afterwards  turned  it  to 
his  poetical  advantage. 

“  Wolcot  disliked  his  profession.  He 
was  always  a  sensualist ;  but  his  chief  luxury 
was  music  and  painting. — Mr.Daniell’s  house 
at  Truro  indeed,  was  the  one  to  which  our 
poet  chiefly  resorted.  There  he  was  usually 
to  be  found,  and  was  never  considered  as  an 
intruder;  and  in  Mr.  Daniell  he  saw  with 
gratitude  (for  he  had  gratitude)  a  second 
Allen.  To  my  father,  too,  he  was  not  un¬ 
acceptable,  as  an  accidental  visitor  *  ; 
though  tremblingly  alive  as  that  honoured 
parent  was,  to  every  insinuation  of  an  irreli¬ 
gious  tendency,  there  was  oftentimes  such 
a  mutual  distrust  between  both,  as  to  check 
the  Doctor’s  lively  sallies,  and,  from  the 
Experience  of  former  feelings,  render  my 
father  fearful  of  what  was  to  come,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  vivacity  of  wit,  which  was 
growing  more  and  more  familiar  every  mo¬ 
ment,  or  taking  a  more  licentious  range. 
Aet  Wolcot  was  fond  of  my  father’s  com¬ 
pany  ;  from  frequenting  it  was  induced  to 
;hink  seriously ;  and,  had  he  more  fre¬ 
quented  it,  would  have  become,  perhaps, 
3ot  only  almost,  but  altogether  a  Chris- 

ft 

;ian. 

The  early  promise  of  genius  that 
:>roke  through  the  uncouth  manners 
)f  Opie  is  well  told  ; 

“  We  were  much  entertained  also  by  that 
anlicked  cub  of  a  carpenter  Opie,  who  was 
iow  most  ludicrously  exhibited  by  bis  keep- 
>r,  Wolcot — a  wild  animal  of  St.  Agnes, 
:ailght  among  the  tin-w'orks.  An  incidental 
ouch  of  his  character,  as  staring  in  wonder- 
nent  at  an  old  family  portrait,  hath  already 
uggested  to  my  readers  an  idea  of  his 
lownishness,  which,  indeed,  was  so  unique, 
.s  to  defy  all  description.  Not  to  pick  his 
eeth  with  a  fork  at  dinner  time,  nor  at 
ireakfast  to  ‘clap  his  vindgers  ’  into  the 
ugar-bason,  &c.  ike.  were  instructions  of 
Volcot,  at  a  subsequent  stage  (I  might 
ay)  of  Opie’s  life,  when  breakfast-rooms 
nd  saloons  and  drawing-rooms  were  throw'n 
ipen  to  his  excellence.  At  the  moment  of 
vhich  I  now  speak,  the  manners  of  every 
ervant’s  hall  in  Cornwall  were  infinitely 
uperior  to  Opie’s.  The  strongest  indica- 

*  “Among  other  visitors  were  the  Giddys  : 
nd  I  remember  in  Davies  Giddy  (now  Gil- 
iert),  at  Polwhele,  such  indications  of  ge- 
ius  as  are  seldom  discoverable  in  a  child. 
!o  occupied  (at  one  time)  wa3  his  atten- 
ion  during  dinner,  by  a  print  (I  think)  of 
he  death  of  General  Wolfe,  that  he  laid 
own  his  knife  and  fork,  and  ate  nothing, 
it  a  Truro  sessions,  not  long  afterwards 
accompanying  his  father,  as  he  always  did 
"om  early  childhood),  he  astonished  the 
eneh  by  the  quickness  and  correctness  of 
ome  arithmetical  calculations.” 


tions  of  his  genius  first  appeared  at  Mithian 
(Mr.  Nankivell’s  mansion-house  at  St. 
Agnes),  as  Mr.  N.  himself  informed  me. 
At  Mithian  (where  his  sister  lived  in  ser¬ 
vice)  he  would  frequently  introduce  him¬ 
self  on  some  pretence  or  other,  where  he 
was  observed  to  take  a  sly  peep  upon  a  farm¬ 
ing  piece,  and  then  go  hastily  away.  It 
was  a  crowded  picture ;  I  knew  it  well.  But 
after  three  or  four  such  glances  to  refresh 
his  memory,  he  had  made  a  correct  sketch 
of  the  whole.  He  then  drew  an  exact  like¬ 
ness  of  old  Mrs.  Nankivell’s  cat.  Dr.  Wol¬ 
cot  was  desired  to  notice  the  boy’s  move¬ 
ments  and  manners ;  and  had  no  sooner 
seen  the  cat,  than  he  cried  out  in  rapture, 
(tvpr)Kd\'  and  foretold  the  future  destinies 
of  the  lad  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  pro¬ 
phet,  and  from  that  instant  afforded  him 
every  possible  assistance.  Opie’s  father  was 
glad  to  part  with  him.  He  said,  c  the  boy 
was  good  for  nothing — could  never  make  a 
wheelbarrow — was  always  gazing  upon  cats, 
and  staring  volks  in  the  face.’  The  young 
limner’s  onset  was  most  auspicious.  At  his 
first  setting  out  at  Falmouth  (where  it  was 
Wolcot’s  pride  to  exhibit  him),  be  collected 
upwards  of  thirty  guineas  :  and  Wolcot  was 
one  day  surprised  to  see  him  rolling  about 
upon  the  floor,  where  a  quantity  of  money 
lay  scattered.  ‘See  here  (says  Opie),  here 
be  I,  wolving  in  gould.’  It  was  then  Wol¬ 
cot  brought  the  boy  to  me,  and  prevailed  on 
me  to  sit  to  him  for  my  portrait — a  picture 
now  before  my  eyes,  valuable,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  as  one  of  the  first  efforts  of  genius. 
Opie  was  a  guest  of  our  servants  :  and  it 
was  the  task  of  a  faithful  servant  (who  died 
not  many  years  since  about  the  age  of  90), 
it  was  her  task  to  entertain  him.  In  his 
progress  through  the  county,  passing  from 
one  gentleman’s  seat  to  another,  he  was,  of 
course,  hospitably  treated.  But  he  made 
cruel  havock  with  female  beauty.  Dextrous 
as  a  Turk  ‘  in  taking  off'  a  head,  or  a  head 
and  shoulders,  and  in  representing  features, 
and  (with  the  lower  orders)  even  their  cast 
and  character,  he  could  not  catch  a  trait  of 
feminine  grace  or  delicacy.  To  a  lady  of 
our  party,  on  whom  he  first  tried  his  hand, 
— ‘  Shaant  I  draa  ye,  as  ye  be?’ — was  a 
question  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  He  had 
hit  her  likeness,  but  had  lost  all  the  fine  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  countenance.  Whilst  Opie 
thus  betrayed  his  insensibility  to  female 
beauty,  my  boyish  feelings  were  evaporating 
in  a  sonnet,  or  my  indignation  at  the  rude¬ 
ness  of  the  artist,  provoked  an  epigram. 

“  Such  was  the  following: 

‘  Ah  !  spare,  rude  boy  !  that  virgin  cheek 

Where  love  lies  ambush’d  in  a  dimple  ! 

Go — try  thy  hand  on  Prudence  P - k  *, 

Thy  pencil  would  hit  off  her  pimple.’ 

*  A  girl  with  a  pimple  on  her  nose. 

‘  All  eyes  might  s«e  the  pimple  on  her 
nose’.” 
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We  have  omitted  to  state  that  Mr. 
Polwhele  was  born  at  Truro,  at  which 
•place  he  vva9  educated,  and  exhibited 
very  early  indications  of  poetic  genius. 
Jn  1778  he  was  entered  at  Oxford. 
The  experience  of  Mr.  Polwhele  may 
serve  to  discourage  that  injudicious  ap¬ 
probation  of  juvenile  poetry,  which  is 
the  bane  of  those  severe  studies  to 
which  tho  scholar  should  attach  him¬ 
self  almost  exclusively  during  the  first 
years  of  his  residence  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  says,  p.  8b, 

“  Had  I  confined  myself  to  Collego  exer¬ 
cises,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bathurst 
(Canon  of  Christ  Church),  that  I  should 
have  won  the  wreaths  of  victory  in  the  va¬ 
rious  contests  for  academical  honours.  But, 
unfortunately,  my  Bath  and  Bristol  friends, 
Mrs.  Macaulay  and  Dr.  Wilson  (son  of  the 
good  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man), ’Mrs.  Han¬ 
nah  More,  Mr.  Hack,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Towgood  (one  of  the  best  writers  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica),  had  flattered  the 
schoolboy’s  Muse  ;  and  I  continued  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  stanzas  upon  stanzas,  as  inclina¬ 
tion  prompted.  It  is  true,  Tom  Warton 
himself  had  spoken  well  of  my  ‘  Cave  of  Le- 
morna;’  and  a  poetical  ‘  Epistle  from  Rosa¬ 
mond  to  Henry  ’  was  thought  worthy  of  a 
place  among  Mrs.  Macaulay’s  Miscellaneous 
Works, — a  quarto  volume,  which  it?  repub¬ 
lican  principles  have  induced  her  friends  to 
advise  her  to  suppress.  I  had,  likewise,  in¬ 
voked  ‘The  Spirit  of  Frazer,’  in  an  ode; 
and  in  a  little  satiric  sketch,  I  had  laughed 
at  ‘The  Follies  of  Oxford’.” 

Among  the  correspondents  of  Mr. 
Polwhele  during  his  residence  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  was  Mr.  Rack.  The  following 
Letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Towgood,  vve 
think  beautiful  of  its  kind  : 

“My  Dear  Friend, — My  silence  to  seve¬ 
ral  of  thine  and  thy  brother’s  letters  has 
not  proceeded  from  intentional  neglect,  but 
from  nil  incapacity  of  writing,  occasioned  by 
near  a  month’s  indisposition.  My  complaint 
is  the  yellow  jaundice,  in  a  high  degree,  and 
of  an  obstinate  kind.  I  have  tried  many 
things,  but  find  them  all  ineffectual.  My 
apothecary  fears  it’s  a  lost  case.  He  thinks 
the  liver  has  ceased  to  perform  its  office, 
and  to  make  its  natural  secretions ;  if  so, 
my  time  in  this  world  will  probably  he  short. 
I  have  long  thought  the  ‘  silver  cord  would 
soon  be  broken.’  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
prospect  is  solemn,  although  I  hope  I  may 
say  with  truth  not  dreadful.  To  leave  this 
world  and  all  its  comforts,  to  be  separated 
from  every  thing  of  which  we  can  form  any 
idea,  to  have  every  connexion  dissolved,  and 
the  most  sacred  ties  of  friendship  broken  for 
•  ever,  and  to  enter  into  a  new  and  untried 
state  of  being,  is  a  change  of  such  magni¬ 
tude,  that  it  is  too  much  fur  the  mind  to 
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contemplate,  with  that  calmness  and  pre¬ 
cision  which  becomes  Christian  fortitude 
and  resignation.  Perhaps  the  frequent  inti¬ 
mations  I  have  received  of  a  transition  from 
this  state  of  being  to  another,  may  have 
been  in  some  degree  profitable  ;  I  wish  they 
had  been  still  more  so,  by  exciting  a  more 
invariable  attention  through  life  to  those 
tilings  which,  in  the  awful  hour  of  dissolu¬ 
tion,  will  appear  of  unspeakable  importance. 

“  The  friendship  which  has  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  us  leads  me  to  wish  that,  if  my  disor¬ 
der  should  continue  to  increase,  I  might  see 
thee  here  to  take  one  long,  long  farewell. 
But  perhaps  I  may  yet  find  help.  My  case, 
though  very  dangerous,  is  not  absolutely 
desperate ;  and,  bad  as  this  world  is,  there 
uro  a  few  in  it  whom  I  wish  not  hastily  to 
leave.  I  wish,  however,  to  feel  my  mind  in 
that  state  of  resignation  to  the  disposal  of 
perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  which  becomes 
me,  and  to  await  the  shock  which  nature 
must  feel  without  a  murmur. 

“  This  little  writing  fatigues  my  spirits, 
and  I  therefore  only  add  that  a  few  lines 
from  thee  will  do  me  good)  and  that  I  am 
most  sincerely  thy  affectionate  friend, 

Tdmund  Rack. 

C To  be  continued.) 


14.  The  Tourist's  Grammar ;  or  Rules  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Scenery  and  Antiquities  in¬ 
cident  to  Travellers  ;  compiled  from  the 
first  Authorities ,  and  including  an  Epi¬ 
tome  of  Gilpin's  Principles  of  the  Pic¬ 
turesque.  By  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke, 
M.A.  F.S.A.  £fc.«iyc.  12 mo.  Inlrod. 
pp.  cvi.  230. 

L’ ENNUI  du  Beau  amine  le  gout 
cle  singulicr,  is  an  adage  of  awful 
alarm.  It  menaces  Birmingham  tea- 
boards  for  paintings,  looking-glass  and 
clock-case  finery  for  buildings,  and 
baby-house  prettiness  among  the  grand 
scenes  of  nature.  Something  like  a 
standard  of  taste  should  therefore  be 
attempted  ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  Gil¬ 
pin  and  YVheately,  Arcades  Ambot 
have  laid  down  the  grand  rules  of  the 
picturesque.  At  least,  they  have  no 
trumpery,  though  the  millinery  taste 
of  our  French  neighbours  has  intruded 
into  our  furniture,  and  would  willingly 
decorate  the  garden.  What  it  would 
do  with  a  rock  or  a  mountain,  we  can¬ 
not  tell;  but  we  solemnly  believe  that 
it  would  make  both  artificial  and  for¬ 
mal  ;  that  it  would  throw  upstairs  and 
balustrades,  and  build  summer-houses 
upon  them  at  least  ;  and  make  the 
mountain  the  base  of  a  colossal  statue 
of  the  genius  of  France,  w  ith  one  foot 
trampling  upon  the  subdued  and  weep¬ 
ing  Britannia.  il Procul,  oh!  Proculf 
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however,  este  all  garclen-tfii//i«m  ,*  and  ' 
as  England  has  always  been  superior 
for  landscape  gardening,  so  csto  per- 
petua  be  the  superiority.  In  little 
things,  table-sized  lawnletsand  toyshop 
gaudiness  may  be  proper,  because  they 
can  have  nothing  in  se ;  their  orna¬ 
ments  give  them  only  a  being  and  a 
name;  they  are  dolls  only,  and  must 
be  dressed ;  but  where  the  oak  has 
room  to  spread  its  giant  arms,  where 
space  admits  variety,  where  petty  dis¬ 
play  is  lost  in  the  general  effect,  incon¬ 
gruous  decoration  is  just  as  rational  as 
it  would  be  to  clothe  the  Farnesian 
Hercules  in  the  court-dress  of  a  lady, 
rouge  his  cheeks,  give  him  a  lace  and 
feathered  head-dress,  and  a  petticoat 
train,  and  satin  shoes.  Here  we  shall 
stop,  for  verbum  sat, — and  we  should 
not  have  gone  so  far,  had  there  not 
been  recent  works  where  art  and  gau¬ 
diness  have  attempted  to  introduce 
mere  pantomime  scenery  into  sublime 
landscape. 

Gilpin’s  works  are  from  expence  so 
limited  in  circulation  ;  and  Whately  so 
difficult  to  be  procured ;  Price  so  ele¬ 
gantly  descriptive,  and  so  close  to  na¬ 
ture,  that  they  are  the  fittest  studies  lor 
a  tourist  or  a  topographer.  We  mean 
nothing  in  depreciation  of  those  who 
lay  out  grounds  upon  certain  rules,  no 
more  than  we  should  of  those  who 
build  streets  of  houses,  or  make  vessels 
of  glass,  silver,  or  potteries.  It  is  mere 
work,  according  to  an  established  mo¬ 
del.  But  a  tourist  or  a  traveller  is  not 
attentive  to  the  contents  of  a  shop,  to 
grass-plots  w’orked  like  muslin  gowns 
into  shrub  and  flower  patterns.  He 
looks  into  greater  things;  the  sublime, 
the  beautiful,  the  romantic,  distinct  or 
blended.  His  mind  is  elevated  from 
Nature  to  Nature’s  God, — “  Such  I 
am,”  is  the  grand  feeling  which  the 
landscape  of  Omnipotence  presents  ; 
and  he  who  would  only  bawl  for  a 
lantern,  if  benighted  in  a  shrubbery, 
finds  that  “  darkness  may  be  felt  in 
his  inward  bosom,’’  under  a  midnight 
ramble  through  an  ancient  wood. — 
Kittens  and  lap-dogs  may  gambol 
upon  shrubberies  and  front-door 
greens ;  but  no  spirits  haunt  the  one, 
or  fairies  dance  upon  the  other. 

By  bringing,  therefore,  the  know¬ 
ledge  requisite  to  form  a  correct  taste 
upon  the  subject  into  a  cheap  and  of 
course  an  accessible  form,  we  think 
that  Mr.  Fosbroke  has  conferred  a  li¬ 
terary  benelit  upon  the  publick. 


Taste,  in  an  acceptation  of  the  word, 
sufficiently  useful  for  common  pur¬ 
poses,  is  certainly  an  affair  of  acquisi¬ 
tion,  and  what  is  best,  it  is  almost  in¬ 
tuitively  learned.  Persons  who  have 
only  once  or  twice  visited  the  London 
Theatres,  never  admire  the  barn  of 
strolling  performers. 

To  these  general  accounts  of  the 
Picturesque,  Mr.  Fosbroke  has  added 
such  useful  information  concerning  the 
situations  of  houses,  disposition  of  of¬ 
fices,  and  other  particulars,  as  must 
be  eminently  advantageous  to  all  per¬ 
sons  who  intend  to  build  or  improve; 
for  assuredly  when  a  man  is  going  to 
lay  out  his  money,  he  should  first 
learn  what  is  the  best  way  in  which 
he  can  expend  it. 

The  department  of  “  Antiquities  ’’ 
consists  ofearthworks,  rude  stoneworks, 
subdivided  into  barrows,  banks,  and 
ditches,  cairns,  camps  (British,  Ro¬ 
man,  and  Anglo-Saxon),  forts,  minor 
earthworks,  roads,  British  trackways, 
Roman  stations,  towns,  and  villages, 
British,  Roman,  and  English,  Druidi- 
cal  Antiquities;  Cyclopean,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  English  architecture ; 
orders  of  Architecture,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Gothic  (where,  p.  l(>8, 
some  new  ideas  are  introduced),  Greek 
and  Roman  edifices,  as  temples,  thea¬ 
tres,  amphitheatres,  stadia,  circuses, 
aqueducts,  bridges,  acropoles,  town- 
walls,  baths,  obelisks,  triumphal 
arches,  treasuries,  houses  (among 
which,  p.  184,  is  the  plan  of  an  an¬ 
cient  Greek  house,  a  curious  desidera¬ 
tum),  edifices  of  the  middle  age,  as 
castles,  fortified  manor-houses,  forms 
of  English  houses,  a  new  classifica¬ 
tion,  churches,  tombs,  monuments, 
painted  glass,  crosses,  &c. 

That  such  a  mass  of  information 
collected  into  a  small  compass  must  he 
very  useful,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  have  the 
effect  desired  by  the  author,  and  stated 
in  the  following  words  of  the  Preface. 

“  The  work  explains  itself,  and  will,  it 
is  trusted,  be  very  useful.  As  the  .Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Antiquities  was  intended  to  facili¬ 
tate  a  general  acquisition  of  Archaeology,  so 
this  has  for  its  object  the  dissemination,  in 
a  cheap  form,  of  the  Picturesque,  and  the 
Antiquities  incident  to  Travellers,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  the 
Tourist  to  have  a  higher  enjoyment  of  his 
excursive  pleasures,  and  the  Topographer 
to  enliven  the  heaviness  of  description  by 
tasteful  and  interesting  additions.  Gilpin 
is  placed  alone;  because,  though  facile 
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princeps,  his  principles  are  in  places  con¬ 
tested,  and  because  they  have  the  bearing 
of  a  more  exclusive  estimate  of  landscape¬ 
gardening  by  the  qualities  characteristic  of 
good  paintings.  Besides,  this  Introduction 
is  an  excellent  Accidence  before  entering  on 
the  Grammar.” 


15.  Remarks  and  Suggestions  on  Improve¬ 
ments  now  carrying  on,  or  under  Consi¬ 
deration.  Hatchard  and  Son. 

SEATED  as  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
many  of  the  improvements  noticed  in 
the  pamphlet  above  named,  we  are  not 
only  fully  sensible  of  what  has  been 
done  and  is  doing,  but  are  also  appre¬ 
hensive  that  our  own  “  local  habita¬ 
tion,”  though  not  name,  may  be  swept 
away  to  make  room  for  spacious  streets 
and  splendid  buildings.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  momentous  epoch,  when  the  de¬ 
mon  of  ruin  and  panic  is  prowling 
through  the  London  counting-houses, 
and  the  spirit  of  improvement  and 
grandeur  is  hovering  over  the  public 
works ,  the  Philosophic  Historian  con¬ 
templates  the  scene  with  intense 
anxiety  and  solicitude.  He  is  enabled 
to  ascertain  the  present,  he  reflects  on 
the  past,  and  looks  forward  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  with  mingled  emotions  of  doubt 
and  confidence.  From  the  annals  of 
other  nations  and  other  times,  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  predict  and  anticipate 
events  to  come ;  but  he  is  also  well 
aware  that  the  great  revolutions  of  the 
political  and  moral  world,  which  have 
occurred  in  his  own  times,  must  ren¬ 
der  precedents  almost  useless,  and 
therefore  make  him  humble,  but 
hopeful.  He  knows  that  certain  ef¬ 
fects  have  arisen  from  given  causes ; 
and  he  is  also  aware  of  recent  and 
present  events ;  but  he  does  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  predict  results.  Whatever  is 
wisely  planned  and  honestly  effected, 
he  knows  must  be  conducive  to  the 
public  good. 

The  pamphlet  now  before  us  is  evi¬ 
dently  written  by  a  person  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  various  subjects  it 
notices  and  discusses.  It3  tone  and 
language  are  strictly  parliamentary, 
and  manifests  at  once  sound  policy 
and  marked  discretion.  Though  it  he 
generally  very  impartial  and  discrimi¬ 
nating,  we  detect  a  little  favouritism  : 
but  this  is  almost  a  pardonable  error, 
for  the  man  who  is  insensible  to  friend¬ 
ship,  and  would  not  rather  serve  a 
friend  than  a  stranger,  is  not  to  be 
envied  or  admired.  Believing  these 


'‘remarks”  to  be  penned  by  a  Right 
Honourable  Member  of  his  Majesty’s 
Privy  Council  *,  and  who  is  alike  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
Fine  Art9,  as  for  his  devotion  to  the 
Government  of  his  country,  we  peruse 
them  with  tenfold  interest,  and  pay 
deference  to  every  thing  like  opinion, 
and  to  every  recommended  improve¬ 
ment.  Speaking  of  the  present  rage 
for  general  information,  it  states,  “  if 
the  lower  classes  are  better  instructed, 
the  upper  classes  must  endeavour  to 
attain  still  higher  acquirements. 
Among  the  accomplishments  which 
peculiarly  belong  to  the  higher  orders 
of  society,  and  which  those  in  infe¬ 
rior  stations  would  find  great  difficulty 
in  acquiring,  is  a  taste  for  the  liberal 
arts ;  those  who  have  cultivated  it  will 
find  their  labours  most  amply  repaid 
by  the  pleasure  and  enjoyments  it  will 
afford  them  through  life.  Painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Metropolis,  the  formation 
of  a  National  Gallery  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  are  now  the  common  sub¬ 
jects  of  conversation.’’ 

This  admission  from  such  a  quarter 
must  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the 
lovers  of  art,  whether  professors  or 
amateurs,  as  well  as  to  the  philosopher 
and  man  of  literature.  For  whatever 
tends  to  detach  the  mind  from  the  ca¬ 
bals  and  intrigues  of  party,  from  the 
irritating  and  endless  disputes  about 
creeds  and  religions,  and  to  direct  it 
into  the  regions  of  taste  and  harmony, 
must  be  good,  and  therefore  conducive 
to  happiness.  The  external  effects,  and 
internal  comforts,  and  even  luxuries  of 
building  are  of  primary  importance. 
These  are  “  the  outward  and  visible 
signs’’  of  wealth,  and  of  a  nation’s  , 
moral  character.  We  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  be  too  urgent  in  recommending 
his  Majesty’s  Ministers,  as  well  as 
Parliament,  to  grant  liberally  but  dis¬ 
creetly  their  funds  on  public  works. 

Speaking  of  the  alterations  in  West¬ 
minster,  the  writer  says,  that  the  of¬ 
fices  or  old  houses  between  the  Hall 
and  the  Thames  “will  shortly  remove 
themselves,  if  no  human  aid  is  applied 
to  their  removal,’’  on  which  ground 
“new  Courts  of  Law  might  be  erect¬ 
ed,  if  necessary,  the  architectural  cha¬ 
racter  of  which  should  accord  with 
that  of  Westminster  Hall.’’  In  this 
sentiment  we  fully  acquiesce,  but  aj>- 


*  It  16  attributed  to  Sir  C.  Long. 
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prehend  that  the  Parliament  may  hesi¬ 
tate  in  granting  the  necessary  funds. 
We  are  well  assured  that  the  learned  and 
scientific  Architect  of  the  Law  Courts 
was  precluded  from  imitating  the  North 
Front  of  the  Hall  in  the  flank  wall  to 
the  West  of  that  noble  building.  To 
fancy  that  he  could  not  copy  the  style 
and  peculiar  decorations  of  that  edi¬ 
fice,  or  adapt  an  analogous  design  for 
any  new  appendage  to  it,  would  be¬ 
tray  an  ignorance  of  Mr.  Soane’s 
powers  and  knowledge. 

The  next  suggestion  of  the  Honour¬ 
able  Author  makes  our  compositors, 
pressmen,  and  even  devils,  tremhle ; 
for  it  hints  at  the  removal  of  all  the 
houses  between  Parliament-street  and 
King-street,  and  the  remaining  side  of 
King-street  to  be  rebuilt.  That  pri¬ 
vate  advantage  should  give  way  to  pub¬ 
lic  good,  is  a  maxim  not  to  be  denied, 
and  that  this  proposed  change  would 
be  productive  of  fine  effects  and  good 
results  we  most  readily  admit.  Fair 
but  moderate  compensation,  and  every 
facility  should  be  afforded  to  combine 
rapidity  with  substantial  execution. — • 
Remembering  as  we  do  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  done  in  Westminster  with¬ 
in  the  present  century,  and  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  prosperous  reign  of  our  liberal 
and  enlightened  Sovereign,  we  do  not 
despair  of  seeing  this  great  and  noble 
plan  carried  into  effect.  Nor  do  we 
think  it  improbable  that  the  beautiful 
design  exhibited  by  Mr.  Soane  last 
year  in  the  Royal  Academy,  of  a  noble 
Triumphal  Arch  thrown  across  Down- 
ing-street,  and  thus  giving  an  architec¬ 
tural  connection  between  the  fine 
mass  of  offices  on  the  one  side,  with 
corresponding  buildings  on  the  other, 
may  speedily  be  erected.  The  author 
of  “Some  Remarks’’  thinks  such  an 
arch  “would  be  desirable  but  if  we 
remember  the  style,  character,  and  in¬ 
tention  of  the  one  designed  by  Mr. 
Soane,  we  cannot  help  thinking  it 
would  be  at  once  expedient,  patriotic , 
and  magnanimous ,  to  commence  such 
a  work  without  delay.  Opening,  as  it 
should  do,  to  St.  James’s  Park,  and 
facing  a  line  of  road  from  the  new 
Royal  Palace, — connecting  and  com¬ 
bining  with  the  offices  and  mansions 
of  the  three  Secretaries  of  State,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Council  Office, 
the  Treasury,  &c.  and  forming  a  prin¬ 
cipal  architectural  object  in  the  scene, 
whenever  his  Majesty  approaches  the 
House  of  Lords,  —  intended  also  to 


commemorate  by  its  design  and  sculp¬ 
tural  ornaments,  the  memorable  and 
triumphal  victories  which  have  been 
achieved  by  our  naval  and  military  he¬ 
roes,  we  must  own  that  we  look  for¬ 
ward  with  anxious  solicitude  for  the 
completion  of  this  edifice.  The  proud 
and  magnanimous  Roman  Emperors 
have  given  perpetuity  to  their  names 
and  exploits  by  triumphal  arches,  the 
remains  of  which  still  ornament  the 
imperial  city.  Buonaparte  also,  in 
imitation  of  those  illustrious  Mo- 
narchs,  raised  arches  and  other  build¬ 
ings  ;  but  England,  which  fortunately 
is  ruled  by  a  mixed  Government, 
and  not  a  military  Monarch,  has  hi¬ 
therto  neglected  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
Architecture  to  adorn  her  Metropolis, 
and  to  honour  her  heroes. 

The  subject  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  will  be  resumed  in  our  next 
Number:  in  the  mean  time,  we  beg 
to  direct  the  reader  to  the  pamphlet 
itself,  and  to  the  Introduction  to  the 
“Original  Picture  of  London’’  for  1826, 
as  well  as  to  the  Preface  to  the  first  vo¬ 
lume  of  “  Illustrations  of  the  Public 
Buildings  of  London.”  B. 


16.  The  Scarborough  Album  of  History 

and  Poetry .  Scarborough,  John  Cole. 

THIS  elegant  little  volume  contains 
much  that  is  desirable  to  guide  the  vi¬ 
sitors  of  Scarborough  to  the  numer¬ 
ous  seats  of  pleasure,  of  literature,  and 
of  romantic  picturesque,  that  are  to  be 
found  in  that  fashionable  watering- 
place,  and  adjacent  villages.  Take 
Scarborough  and  its  environs  in  con¬ 
junction,  and  there  will  be  found 
“scenes  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Virgil, 
or  the  pencil  of  Lorraine.”  The  mag¬ 
nificent  ruins  of  the  almost  inaccessi¬ 
ble  castle  recal  to  our  memory  the 
warlike  character  of  our  ancestors ; 
whilst  the  charitable  institutions,  and 
places  of  amusement,  proclaim  the 
benevolent  and  peaceful  dispositions 
of  the  present  burghers  and  their  fa¬ 
shionable  visitors. 

From  pages  Q2  to  Q7  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dying  moments  of  the 
“younger  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham;’’  in  which  is  introduced  the 
Duke’s  awful  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
W- - .  Who  can  read  thisawtul  let¬ 

ter  without  a  tear  ?  and  who  can  con¬ 
trast  the  death-bed  of  a  libertine  with 
the  conduct  of  his  earlier  years  with¬ 
out  feeling  the  force  of  the  remarks 
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contained  in  this  truly  Christian  let¬ 
ter?  Much  has  been  said  respecting 
the  blasphemous  picture  which  Carlilc 
has  the  effrontery  to  exhibit,  to  the 
bearding  of  the  religion  of  our  country, 
and  to  the  annoyance  of  a  Christian 
public;  but  no  passage  so  forcibly  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  apathy  of  our  laws  as  this 
in  the  Duke’s  letter  : 

“  Shall  an  insult  offered  to  the  King  he 
looked  upon  in  the  most  offensive  light ; 
and  yet  no  notice  taken  when  the  King  of 
kings  is  treated  with  indignity  and  disre¬ 
spect  ?M 

The  second  part  consists  of  a  series 
of  cabinet  views  of  Scarborough, 
finely  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  a 
very  promising  young  artist  (speci¬ 
mens  of  whose  talents  have  frequently 
adorned  our  pages);  with  descriptive 
notices.  They  are,  1.  View  of  the 
town,  presenting  at  once  an  idej\  of 
the  romantic  and  the  grand.  The 
ocean  laving  the  town  at  the  base  of 
the  rock,  and  the  magnificent  remains 
of  the  castle  on  its  summit,  are  all  well 
pourtrayed.  2.  View  of  the  castle  with 
its  massy  keep,  a  beautiful  light  en¬ 
graving.  3.  View  through  an  em¬ 
brasure  of  the  castle,  of  the  piers  and 
part  of  the  town;  the  towering  cliffs 
and  expansive  ocean  form  beautiful 
receding  objects  for  the  eye.  4.  The 
lady’s  well  in  the  castle-yard.  5.  Effigy 
ofa  cross-legged  knight.  6‘.  Scalby  mill, 
romantically  situated  in  a  delightful  re¬ 
cess  on  the  North  shore  of  Scarborough. 
From  the  seats  here  a  most  beautiful 
scene  (exhibited  in  this  engraving)  pre¬ 
sents  itself  of  the  ruins  of  the  castle  and 
the  ocean.  7*  Exterior  view  of  the 
South  porch  of  Seamer  Church. 

The  third  part  of  this  interesting  Al¬ 
bum  is  entitled  “The  Muse,’’  ‘  en- 
wreath’d  with  many  a  shining  flower.’ 
To  enrich  this  department  the  Muse 
of  Mr.  Archdeacon  Wrangham  has 
been  invoked,  and  selections  from  the 
productions  of  George  Bennet  the 
younger  have  been  made.  From  this 
portion  of  the  work,  we  selected  in 
our  last,  p.  71,  a  specimen,  entitled 
“  Kirkby  M oorside,”  highly  credita¬ 
ble  to  a  contributor  who  assumes  the 
signature  of  Malvina. 

■■  ■  ■  - 

17.  Letters  on  England.  By  A.  dc  Stael- 
Holstein.  8uo.  pp.  39. 

THERE  are  two  things  which 
Frenchmen  can  never  do;  one  is. 
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spelling  English  names  correctly  (an 
imperfection  easily  cured  by  only  tran¬ 
scribing  them  from  English  books); 
and  the  other  is  a  correct  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  FLnglish  manners  and  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Constitution.  They  have 
seen  the  whole  machinery  work  well, 
but  how  and  which  way  it  is  enabled 
to  do  so,  they  certainly  cpnnot  com¬ 
prehend.  By  this  we  do  not  mean 
that  they  are  deficient  in  intellect, 
only  that  they  cannot  be  made  to  see 
that  which  an  Englishman  sees  intui¬ 
tively.  We  will,  however,  do  the  Ba¬ 
ron  de  Stael  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
understands  it,  as  far  as  a  foreigner  can 
understand  it. 

A  short  statement  may  assist  them. 
The  foreign  affairs  are  wholly  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  King  and  his  Ministers. 
With  the  internal  Government  it  may 
be  said  that  they  do  not  and  cannot 
interfere,  for  that  is  conducted  upon 
an  established  code  of  law's  by  inde¬ 
pendent  judicial  tribunals,  and  unpaid 
magistrates.  An  Englishman,  there¬ 
fore,  is  bound  down  to  no  modes  of 
conduct  in  particular,  unless  he  in¬ 
fringes  the  laws.  The  King  and  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  strictly  limit  the 
exercise  of  their  power  to  legislation, 
and  canvassing  the  conduct  of  Minis¬ 
ters.  With  the  people  they  never  in¬ 
terfere*.  There  is  no  espionage,  no 
surveillance  exercised  as  an  engine  of 
Government.  The  Magistracy  is  en¬ 
tirely  passive.  An  independent  man 
(and  such  are  the  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  with  regard  to  any  interests  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Crown,  the  Ministers, 
the  Senate,  or  the  Magistracy)  as  he 
expects  nothing,  so  he  fears  nothing 
but  violation  of  the  law.  He  there¬ 
fore  speaks  as  he  thinks,  concerning 
men  and  their  measures,  and  they  in 
their  turn  know  that  it  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible  either  to  prevent  or  revenge 
such  speech  or  action,  if  it  does  not 
affect  the  private  character  or  property 
of  the  person  attacked.  In  short,  all 
this  is  as  clear  as  day-light  to  John 
Bull,  but  not  so  to  foreigners,  because 
their  Government,  always  afraid  of 
treason,  act  towards  them  like  school¬ 
masters  towards  their  pupib,  always 
keep  them  under  the  eye  and  the  rod. 


*  The  Baron  attended  a  County  meeting 
to  petition  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  &tc. 
and  says,  that  at  Paris  an  army  would  have 
been  collected  on  sucli  an  occasion. 
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Add  to  this,  that  the  Baron  says  (p. 
gS),  public  employments,  particularly 
on  the  continent,  are  the  chief  source 
of  wealth  in  the  higher  rank  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  again  (p.  101),  “  the  active 
seek  after  places  as  the  simplest  means 
of  enriching  themselves;  and  selfish¬ 
ness  and  vanity  daily  increase  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Government.’’  “  Such  a 
country,’’  says  Malthas,  “  is  the  soil 
for  establishing  a  military  despotism.” 
Now  in  England,  if  a  man  wishes  to 
make  a  fortune,  he  goes  into  business, 
very  well  knowing  that  he  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  places  under  Government,  to  ef¬ 
fect  such  an  object.  A  great  outcry, 
on  the  contrary,  is  raised,  if  even  a  sin¬ 
gle  new  place  be  created. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that 
the  public  mind  is  not  disposed  to  adu¬ 
lation  of  the  governing  powers,  be¬ 
cause  people  have  no  interest  in  so 
doing;  but  they  feel  great  interest,  on 
the  Contrary,  in  securing  their  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  from  aggression,  and 
know  that  every  class  of  their  rulers 
has  definite  and  limited  powers,  which 
it  cannot  exceed,  in  order  to  become 
oppressive,  without  being  stopped  by 
the  law.  The  author  before  us  sees 
all  this,  though  through  a  glass,  and 
thus  explains  it : 

“  The  history  of  the  two  countries 
(France  and  England)  appears  sufficiently 
to  explain  the  different  directions  that 
men’s  minds  have  taken  in  them.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  people  have  enjoyed  from 
time  immemorial  institutions,  imperfect  it 
must  be  confessed,  yet  containing  in  them 
the  germs  of  order  and  liberty,  they  could 
not  but  apply  themselves  more  particularly 
to  improve  what  existed,  to  defend  the 
rights  they  had  acquired,  and  to  secure 
them  by  actual  guarantees.  Thus  firm  per¬ 
suasions  and  practical  ideas  have  been  form¬ 
ed.  The  form  of  Trial  by  Jury,  the  liberty 
of  discussion,  the  voting  of  taxes,  the  right 
of  assembling,  have  become  political  articles 
of  faith,  that  every  citizen  adopts  as  it  were 
at  his  birth,  and  that  influence  the  whole  of 
his  opinions  and  conduct,  generally  without 
attempting  to  account  for  them  ; — all  know 
their  rights  and  their  duties,  all  are  jealous 
not  only  of  their  own  prerogatives,  but  of 
those  of  each  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and 
are  acquainted  with  the  institutions  that  se¬ 
cure  them,  and  the  inode  of  action  of  each 
of  these  institutions.”  pp.  25,  26. 

M.  de  Stael  vtry  justly  observes  that 

“  In  proportion  as  the  social  order  is  ele¬ 
vated  by  the  progress  of  knowledge,  the 
base  of  the  political  edifice  enlarges,  the 
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nation  manages  its  affairs  itself,  and  public 
opinion  becomes  more  and  more  the  real 
sovereign  of  the  country.”  P.  109. 

Now  abroad,  a  Censorship  is  laid 
upon  the  Press,  and  (we  believe)  the 
Legislative  Body  in  France  cannot  ori¬ 
ginate  any  measure,  only  discuss  those 
which  are  proposed  by  the  Sovereign. 
These  are  checks  evidently  opposed  to 
the  propagation  and  power  of  opinions. 

But  in  England,  our  author  says 
very  justly,  that  the  publicity  of  every 
thing  political ,  is  a  vast  security  to  the 
safety  of  the  people,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  Government. 

The  following  peculiarity  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  is  highly  interesting  : 

“The  first  condition  for  obtaining  re¬ 
spect  in  England  in  any  class,  is  to  be  what 
is  called  a  Gentleman,  an  expression  that 
has  no  corresponding  term  in  French,  and 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  which  implies  in  it¬ 
self  alone  a  pretty  long  familiarity  with 
English  manners.  The  term  gentii-homme 
with  us  is  applied  exclusively  to  birth ;  that 
of  homme  comme  it  faut  to  manners  and 
station  in  society  ;  those  of  galant  homme 
and  homme  de  merite  to  conduct  and  charac¬ 
ter.”  P.  132. 

The  Baron  then  proceeds  to  give  us 
his  definition  of  the  English  meaning 
of  gentleman,  but  which  definition 
only  shows  the  incapacity  of foreigners 
fully  to  understand  us.  He  makes 
“  some  advantages  of  birth,  fortune, 
talent,  or  situation,  and  moral  quali¬ 
ties,’’ essential  constituents  of  our  ideas 
of  a  gentleman;  but  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  whom  we  daily  allow  to  “  have 
very  much  of  the  gentleman  in  them,” 
without  some,  perhaps  many  of  these 
qualities.  T  he  fact  is,  that  we  apply 
the  term  to  modes  of  conduct  and  be¬ 
haviour,  which  we  conceive  to  be  the 
best,  and  the  author  is  correct  in  the 
commentary,  though  not  in  the  text. 
Pie  says, 

“The  people  of  England  have  a  remark¬ 
ably  nice  feeling  in  this  respect,  and  even 
the  splendour  of  the  highest  rank  will  sel¬ 
dom  mislead  them.  If  a  man  of  the  highest 
birth  depart  in  his  conduct,  or  merely  in  his 
manners,  from  what  his  situation  requires  of 
him,  you  will  soon  hear  it  said  even  by  per¬ 
sons  of  the  lowest  class,  ‘  Though  a  lord, 
he  is  not  a  gentleman.’ 

“  If  this  great  lord  be  guilty  of  the  least 
injustice,  if  he  behave  improperly  in  certain 
respects  toward  the  man  who  just  now  ac¬ 
costed  him  with  the  most  submissive  humi¬ 
lity,  you  will  immediately  see  a  proud  rude¬ 
ness  succeed  to  that  respect  which  was  ac- 
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corded  to  rank,  but  is  refused  to  arrogance. 
The  sentiment  of  right  is  so  strongly  im¬ 
printed  on  English  rninds,  that  every  human 
consideration  vanishes  as  soon  as  this  vital 
principle  of  social  dignity  and  liberty  has 
to  fear  the  slightest  infringement ;  and  in  a 
country  so  monarchical,  even  the  splendour 
of  Royalty  is  insufficient  to  cover  the  least 
infraction  of  what  all  the  citizens  consider 
as  their  common  patrimony.”  P.  134. 

Our  author  says,  concerning  the 
trial  against  the  Court  for  the  foot¬ 
path  at  Richmond,  that  “  we  should 
not  find  many  citizens  in  Paris  who 
would  have  resisted  the  encroachment, 
or  Judges  who  would  have  decreed  in 
their  favour’’  (p.  135)  ;  and  yet  hejustly 
says  that  “these  men  are  not  stern  re¬ 
publicans,  enemies  to  Royalty  or  the 
Aristocracy.  On  the  contrary,  no  one 
desires  to  pull  down  Farquhar,  Roths¬ 
child,  Baring,  or  any  Colossus  of 
wealth,  in  order  to  share  his  spoils, 
the  mode  of  diminishing  inequalities 
in  England  being  by  elevation  of  the 
lower  ranks,  not  by  the  depression  of 
the  higher.  P.  137. 

We  must  notice  a  curious  mistake 
of  the  Baron.  Secresy  is  as  much  the 
duty  of  the  Cabinet  as  of  Freemasons  ; 
and  he  regards  an  adroit  evasion  of  an 
improper  request  in  the  following  erro¬ 
neous  light : 

“With  regard  to  political  news,  publi¬ 
city  is  so  much  a  common  right,  that  a  Mi¬ 
nister  frequently  sends  what  he  receives  to  the 
newspapers ,  even  before  he  communicates  it 
to  his  colleagues  0  ■'  0  I  was  accidentally 
at  the  office  in  Downing-street,  when  a  di¬ 
plomatist  recently  landed  in  England,  and 
quite  fresh  from  the  school  of  Ratisbon, 
came  to  ask  Lord  Castlereagh  if  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  any  news?  ‘News!’  answered  his 
Lordship;  ‘  yes,  certainly,  and  very  import¬ 
ant  news  ;  here  is  the  second  edition  of  the 
Courier  just  published;  read  it,  and  you 
will  know  all  I  know.’  Never  in  my  life 
shall  I  forget  the  countenance  of  the  diplo¬ 
matist,  stupefied  at  being  acquainted  in  such 
a  simple  manner  with  what  was  to  be  known 
by  all  the  world.  ‘  What !’  his  looks  seemed 
to  say,  ‘  not  a  note,  not  a  memorandum,  no¬ 
thing  official,  only  a  newspaper  to  send  to 
my  Court  !  I  shall  neither  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  secresy  nor  the  pleasure  of  indis¬ 
cretion.”  pp.  159,  160. 

Our  readers  all  know  the  newspaper 
anecdote  of  Pitt  and  the  Duchess  of 
- .  “Pitt,  what  news  is  there  to¬ 
day?’’  “I  don’t  know;  I  have  not 
seen  the  papers.” 

The  Baron  would  fain  ameliorate 
tts  in  some  respects,  and  most  gallantly 
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combats  our  laws  of  primogeniture  in 
the  descent  of  property.  He  plainly 
proves  that  the  subdivision  of  estates  is 
not  attended  with  consequences  so  bad 
as  those  stated  in  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view;  but  the  basis  of  that  masterly 
article,  in  defence  of  the  law  and  its 
superior  political  and  civil  benefit,  is 
sound  and  incontrovertible.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  the  French  Government  are  now 
fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  an 
alteration  in  this  respect. 

We  cordially  recommend  this  very 
able  work  to  the  perusal  of  all  who 
lore  their  country.  Justice  is  done  to 
us,  and  we  may  acquire  an  accession 
of  knowledge  which  will  augment 
“that  intellectual  homogeneousness” 
(and  consequently  strength  of  cohe¬ 
sion)  which  forms  the  national  soul. 

“ — ^ - 

18.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  in  the  Pa¬ 
rish  Church  of  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury, 
on  Sunday  Morning,  April  17,  1825.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  Christopher  Bethell,  D.D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  8vo.  pp.  22. 

SCRIPTURE  contains  the  most 
elevated  reason,  and  to  develope  this  is 
the  object  of  that  piety  which  delights 
in  exhibiting  the  glory  of  God,  and 
establishing  the  perfection  of  revealed 
instruction.  The  Sermon  before  us  is 
of  this  description,  logical  and  edify¬ 
ing,  one  of  those  discourses  which 
show  the  superiority  of  an  educated 
over  an  uneducated  man  ;  for  abi¬ 
lity  to  write  consecutively,  and  pre¬ 
cisely,  is  not  to  be  acquired  but  by 
practice,  reading,  and  fine  education. 

W  e  like  to  see  the  Clergv  Scholars 
as  well  as  Divines,  men  of  reason  as 
well  as  revelation,  and  are  satisfied  that 
their  superiority  will  cease  when  The¬ 
ology  is  to  merge  in  declamation  about 
the  fall  and  the  atonement,  because 
that  is  a  Scotch  Degree  in  divinity, 
which  every  man  can  take.  But  thi¬ 
ther  the  times  are  hastening,  and  sadly 
we  fear  that  a  Humane  Society  in  the 
Church  will  soon  be  wanted  to  rescue 
Hooker,  Sherlock,  Prideaux,  &c.  &c. 
from  being  utterly  drowned  in  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  Lethe;  for  already  they  are  in  a 
slate  of  suspended  animation  ;  and  the 
only  resuscitating  process  will  be  a 
peremptory  obligation  before  confer¬ 
ring  orders,  to  be  well  versed  in  Theo¬ 
logy.  That  is  the  first  of  all  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  philosophy,  and  the  beau  ideal 
of  reason.  Goldsmith  says,  that  there 
can  be  no  perfect  legislation  or  rao- 
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rality  without  it,  and  to  that  position 
we  say,  Amen. 

The  Sermon  of  the  able  Prelate  is 
an  excellent  display  of  the  value  of 
life,  religiously  and  politically  consi¬ 
dered  ;  for,  says  the  Bishop, 

“  The  prosperity,  the  wealth,  and  the 
happiness  of  communities  and  nations,  of  all 
bodies  of  men,  that  are  united  and  act  toge¬ 
ther,  whether  for  civil  or  religious  purposes, 
are  promoted  and  perpetuated  by  individual 
zeal  and  exertion.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
individuals  are  actively  employed  in  their 
several  offices  and  stations,  so  long  they  are 
doing  service  to  the  communities  to  which 
they  belong,  and  are  in  fact  labouring  for 
the  public  benefit,  even  when  they  appear 
to  the  superficial  observer  to  have  no  object 
in  view  but  their  own  private  advantage. 
That  Society,  therefore,  which  profits  by 
the  services,  sets  its  value  on  the  life  of  an 
individual,  and  measures  its  importance  not 
merely  by  the  exertions  which  he  is  actually 
making,  but  by  the  power  which  he  pos¬ 
sesses  of  labouring  for  the  public  good,  and 
his  capacities  of  endeavour  and  useful  ac¬ 
tion.”  P.  1 1 . 

The  following  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  Humane  Society,  from  the  pen  of 
the  Bishop,  we  give  with  pleasure  in 
his  own  words : 

“  In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  and  of  the  influence  of  charita¬ 
ble  and  religious  motives,  the  value  of  indi- 
vidual  life  has  been  better  understood,  and 
more  generally  acknowledged.  To  the  un¬ 
civilized  barbarian,  the  ignorant,  the  brutal, 
and  the  irreligious,  who  are  without  hope, 
and  without  God  in  the  world,  sometimes 
even  their  own  lives,  but  at  all  events  the 
lives  of  their  fellow-men,  are  for  the  most 
part  subjects  of  indifference  and  apathy. 
But  when  the  manifold  uses  which  life 
subserves,  the  designs  of  God,  the  contriv¬ 
ances  of  his  providence,  and  the  counsels  of 
his  grace,  have  been  searched  out  and  stu¬ 
died,  self-preservation  and  an  anxious  desire 
to  preserve  those  who  are  ready  to  perish, 
are  duties  which  have  exercised  the  thoughts 
and  called  forth  the  exertions  of  feeling  and 
considerate  Christians.”  P.  Id. 

The  Bishop  adds,  “that  the  Society 
has  called  into  action  the  best  feelings 
and  resources  of  our  nature ;  and  its 
Reports  contain  many  instances  of  he¬ 
roic  courage  and  generous  self-devo¬ 
tion  in  the  best  of  causes,  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  human  life.”  P.  18. 

19.  An,  Address  in  Behalf  of  the  Society  for 

the  Propagation  oj  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 

Parts.  8vo.  pp.  16. 

IT  is  a  maxim  of  l^ord  Bacon, 

“  that  the  cool  man  should  contrive, 


and  the  bold  man  execute;”  and  for 
this  reason,  knowing  the  discretion  of 
the  Episcopal  character,  and  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  that  mode  of  Church-govern¬ 
ment,  we  like  to  see  voyages  of  enter- 
prize,  which  pre-eminently  require 
caution  and  wisdom,  undertaken  un¬ 
der  such  secure  pilotry.  It  is  not  that 
institutions  differently  constructed  may 
not  have  excellent  intentions,  but  it  is 
known  that  public  bodies  are  subject 
to  faction,  and  that  their  energies  en¬ 
tirely  depend  upon  their  unanimity; 
nor  is  the  congregational  plan  of 
Church-government  at  all  eligible,  in 
regard  to  Neophytes,  nor  was  it  the 
mode  which  the  Apostles  observed. 
We  have,  therefore,  a  prepossession  in 
favour  of  the  “  Society  for  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,”  be¬ 
cause  they  come  before  us  with  cre¬ 
dentials  from  recognized  Governments, 
and  claim  to  be  no  more  than  Ambas¬ 
sadors.  We  mean  no  offence,  nor  in¬ 
sinuate  any  suspicion.  We  only  think 
that  there  are  imperfections  in  all 
temporal  governments  which  have  not 
constitutional  Kings,  and  all  spiritual 
which  have  not  Bishops. 

The  Society  is  so  modest  and  unas¬ 
suming,  that  its  claims  upon  the  pub- 
lick  are  not  sufficiently  known ;  we 
therefore  solicit  the  perusal  of  the  ac¬ 
companying  extract,  which  forms  only 
an  expose  of  part  of  its  services  and 
necessities. 

“  Summary  Statement  of  the  Objects  and 
Operations  of  the  Society.  —  This  Society 
was  originally  incorporated  in  the  year 
1701,  for  the  support  of  a  learned  and 
zealous  body  of  Clergy  in  his  Majesty’s  Co¬ 
lonies,  and  for  the  general  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

“  The  business  of  the  Society  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  certain  official  Members  nomi¬ 
nated  in  the  Charter*,  and  the  incorporated 
Members  who  are  chosen  by  ballot.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  first  appoint¬ 
ed,  and  has  since  been  annually  elected  Pre¬ 
sident. 

“  The  acknowledgment  of  the  Independ¬ 
ence  of  the  United  States  of  America  un- 


*  The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York ;  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London ;  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Ely  ;  the  Lord  Almoner ;  the  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster  ;  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  ;  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  London  ;  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  Oxford;  the  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  Cambridge  ;  the  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  Oxford;  the  Mar¬ 
garet  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge. 
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fortunately  tleprired  those  Provinces  of  the 
benefits  which  they  had  long  received  from 
the  exertions  of  this  Society.  But  the  So¬ 
ciety  left  a  blessing  behind  it  in  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopal  Church  in  that  country, 
whose  very  existence  at  the  present  moment 
may  be  justly  attributed  to  its  early  and 
truly  Christian  efforts.  The  field  of  the 
Society’s  labours  has  since  that  period  been 
greatly  enlarged,  and  its  operations  now  ex¬ 
tend  over  the  vast  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  Newfound- 
laud,  and  the  Bermudas. 

“  Of  late  years  the  population  in  those 
colonies  has  increased  to  such  an  "extent, 
that  the  Society  has  deemed  it  necessary 
greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  its  Mis¬ 
sionaries.  Idle  List  subjoined  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  document  will  show  that  the  spiritual 
wants  of  those  countries  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  supplied  without  such  an  addition 
to  the  ministers  of  religion  as  would  triple 
the  number  that  wa3  employed  even  at  so 
late  a  period  as  the  year  1816.  The  actual 
number  of  Missionaries  now  in  the  service 
of  the  Society,  in  the  North  American  Co¬ 
lonies  alone,  is  one  hundred  and  three,  and 
in  addition  to  these  more  than  one  hundred 
schoolmasters  are  partially  supported  from 
its  funds. 

“  With  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  body 
of  native  Clergy  for  the  service  of  the  Colo¬ 
nies,  the  Society  has  contributed  largely  to¬ 
wards  the  support  of  King’s  College,  Wind¬ 
sor,  Nova  Scotia,  by  an  annual  grant  and  by 
the  endowment  of  Divinity  Scholarships  and 
Exhibitions.  The  Society  is  also  called  up¬ 
on  to  make  frequent  grants  in  aid  of  the 
erection  of  churches  in  the  infant  settle¬ 
ments,  and  has  been  the  great  instrument  of 
introducing  the  National  System  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  capitals  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunswick,  and  extending  it 
through  every  part  of  the  North  American 
Colonies. 

“Another  source  of  expenditure  has 
been  opened  to  the  Society  by  the  extended 
colonization  of  the  Southern  parts  of  Africa, 
and  the  interior  of  New  Holland,  where  it 
will  form  an  object  of  great  and  important 
interest  to  carry  forward  the  same  plan  of 
religious  instruction  and  general  education, 
which  has  been  found  so  effectual  in  the 
North  American  Colonies,  so  soon  as  the 
funds  of  the  Society  will  admit  of  such  an 
extension  of  their  operations. 

“  To  meet  these  great  and  increasing 
demands  the  resources  of  the  Society  are 
found  to  be  utterly  inadequate,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  liberal  aid  they  have  obtained 
from  Parliamentary  grants.  The  average 
annual  expenditure  of  the  Society  has,  for 
the  last  four  years,  exceeded  its  income  to 
the  amount  of  6000/. — an  excess,  which,  if 
continued  for  a  few  years  more,  must  bring 
inevitable  ruin  upon  the  Society’s  funds.” 


Village  Pastor.  [Feb. 

20.  The  Village  Paslor.  By  one  of  the  Au¬ 
thors  of  “  Body  and  Soul."  12 mo.  pp.  385. 

TN  an  instructive  and  interesting 
work  now  passing  through  the  press, 
and  entitled  “Alma  Mater,”  or  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  present  state  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge,  by  a  Fellow  of  Tri¬ 
nity,  it  is  stated,  a9  a  solemn  truth, 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  “  popular 
preachers”  consists  of  gentlemen  who, 
after  having  been  plucked,  once,  twice, 
or  thrice  in  their  examinations,  and  at 
last  obtained  their  degrees  through 
pity,  have  turned  “  enthusiastical  pul¬ 
pit  orators,”  bv  way  of  substitution  ; 
and  that  to  this  ingenious  contriv¬ 
ance  we  are  in  the  main  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  a  manner 
now  much  in  vogue.  The  Village 
Pastor  is  a  man  formed  after  this  mo¬ 
del.  He  is  always  acting  as  if  he  was 
in  the  reading-desk  or  pulpit.  With¬ 
out  the  smallest  denial  of  the  imperious 
necessity  of  fer\ id  pietv,  perfect  moral 
correctness,  and  amiable  philanthropy 
in  the  character  of  a  Clergyman,  we 
do  not  see  any  necessity  why  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  (instead  of  being,  as  he  is,  a  gen¬ 
tleman)  should  perpetually  talk  of  sur¬ 
gery,  or  a  lawyer  of  law  ;  or  profane 
learning  and  accomplishments  (elegant 
additions  to  the  clerical  character,  and 
of  vast  importance  to  the  interests  of 
the  Church  and  nation)  be  rejected, 
however  innocent,  as  indecorous.  The 
consequence  must  be,  that  knowledge 
will  be  slighted,  the  people  will  consi¬ 
der  it  as  unnecessary,  and  be  propor¬ 
tionally  thrown  back  into  barbarism. 
In  none  of  these  books  which  we  have 
seen  are  men  of  talents  or  learning  at 
all  mentioned.  The  leading  idea  is, 
that  there  cannot  be  virtue  without 
misery,  nor  indifferent  conversation 
without  sin.  Now  these  opinions  we 
think  to  be  founded  in  low  taste  (bor¬ 
rowed  from  sects  which  reject  learn¬ 
ing),  and  in  unsound  philosophy.  Na¬ 
ture  abounds  in  variety,  and  all  ani¬ 
mals,  when  in  health,  are  sportive.  It 
is  a  mere  expression  of  happy  feeling,  a 
benevolent  annexation  of  the  Omnipo¬ 
tent  to  his  donation  of  life;  for  Paley 
says,  that  in  existence  happiness  pre¬ 
ponderates  over  misery.  Nor  in  na¬ 
ture  is  there  any  colour  which  resem¬ 
bles  black,  except  it  be  night,  and  that 
is  only  privation  of  light,  the  sole  means 
of  all  comfort.  But  we  do  not  live  in 
darkness,  nor  are  we  owls,  nor  do  we 
think  the  glory  of  Cod  or  the  good  of 
man  at  all  injured  through  the  acumen 
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and  vivacity  of  an  elegant  clerical  scho¬ 
lar.  The  misery  of  over-doing  religion 
is,  that  it  is  taken  not  as  agreeable  food, 
but  physic.  It  becomes  the  perdrix , 
toujours  perdrix;  and  if  young  people 
are  steady  and  principled,  vve  see  no 
reason  why  their  dwellings  should  be 
turned  into  monasteries.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  tendency  of  the  book  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  Village  Pastor  is  a  good 
man,  but  he  is  a  mere  bell,  tolling  to 
church. 

We  shall  close  our  remarks  with  the 
following  extract  from  Mr.  Kendall’s 
“Letters  on  Ireland*,’’  Part  i.  101  : 

“  The  great  inconvenience,  as  it  regards 
society,  either  public  or  private,  of  religious 
love,  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  so  nearly 
allied  to  religious  hate,  and  at  all  events 
belongs  so  inseparably  to  religious  interfer¬ 
ence.  We  all  know  the  trouble  even  in  or¬ 
dinary  life  of  a  love  which  will  not  let  us 
alone,  which  mistakes  our  duty  and  our 
happiness,  and  will  yet  insist  upon  directing 
us.  We  see  how  children  molest  a  kitten, 
when  they  will  lovingly  allow  it  to  sleep 
only  in  the  unfittest  postures.” 

We  could  name  an  excellent  female 
religionist  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  was  offended  with  her  parish- 
clergyman  because  he  requested  her 
not  to  circulate  any  other  tracts  in  the 
parish  than  those  which  were  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  “  Society  for  promot¬ 
ing  Christian  Knowledge.”  The  cler¬ 
gyman  thought  religious  enthusiasm  to 
be  a  civil  and  political  evil,  and  gave 
offence,  because  he  did  not  wish  to 
see  his  congregation  corrupted  by  bad 
taste. 

- 

21.  A  Picturesque  and  Topographical  Ac¬ 
count  of  Cheltenham  and  its  Vicinity. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke,  M.A.  F.A.S . 
&ic.  & fc.  and  Contributions  by  John  Fos¬ 
broke,  resident  Surgeon  of  Cheltenham. 
l2mo. 

Mr.  FOSBROKE  having  dissemi¬ 
nated  a  general  knowledge  of  Archae¬ 
ology,  in  his  “  Encyclopaedia  of  Anti¬ 
quities,”  has  here  attempted  a  new 
improvement  in  Topography,  viz.  by 
incorporating  with  it  the  Picturesque, 
a  la  Gilpin.  For  facilitation  of  this 
purpose,  we  have  lately  had  to  no¬ 
tice  a  ch^ap,  but  valuable  volumef, 
concentrating  all  the  rules  of  the  great 

*  Reviewed  in  p  151. 

F  Synopsis  of  the  Laws  of  the  Pictu¬ 
resque  in  the  works  of  Gilpin,  prefixed  to 
“The  Tourist’s  Grammar.”  (See  p.  140.) 


Masters  on  the  Picturesque.  In  the 
work  before  us,  Mr.  F.  gives  us  an 
exemplificalion  of  his  new  plan.  It 
treats,  secundum  artem ,  the  subject, 
its  Antiquities,  & c.  It  is  needless  to 
say  more,  for  Mr.  Fosbroke  wisely  de¬ 
clines  publishing  works  which  are  not 
instructive,  amusing,  and  elaborate. 
The  talents  of  the  Son  are  less  known, 
and,  in  justice  to  rising  merit,  we 
give  the  following  apostrophe,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Picturesque  ;  which  apos¬ 
trophe  is  by  the  way  only  a  part  of 
many  excellent  things  in  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  Mr.  Fosbroke,  jun. 

Scenery. — “There  are  two  kinds  of 
scenery,  which  differ  in  their  moral 
relations  to  the  purposes  of  human  ha¬ 
bitation,  and  of  civilized  life.  The 
Alps,  capped  in  the  eternal  snows, 
robed  with  the  glacier,  the  icy  breeze 
from  which  congeals  the  spray  of  the 
cascade  upon  the  garb  of  the  traveller, 
the  desolate  and  chaotic  groups  of  the 
North  Highlands,  where  the  convul¬ 
sions  of  creation  are  displayed  in 
inaccessible  rocks,  in  agitated  seas, 
threatening  to  overwhelm  the  scattered 
fragments  of  massy  mountain,  the 
stupendous  precipice,  the  headlong 
torrent,  and  hoary  mountains,  where 
“the  foot  of  man  has  scarce  or  never 
trod;’’ — the  savage  rudeness  of  a  be¬ 
fore  undiscovered  country,  the  appal¬ 
ling  silence  scarcely  interrupted  but 
by  the  voice  of  savage  things,  the  mag¬ 
nificent  foliage  and  long  shadows  of 
trees  of  wild  and  ancient  growth,  the 
forest  without  limits  to  the  eye,  the 
rank  fecundity  of  uncultivated  pas¬ 
tures,  the  uncontrolled  dominion  of 
Nature,  compose  solitudes  to  which 
the  ardent  curiosity  and  penetrating 
genius  of  man  for  once  may  compel 
him  to  intrude  and  sate  his  longings; 
but  no  farther.  Here  his  attachment 
terminates.  Scenes  of  this  kind  are 
best  calculated  for  those  in  whom  the 
love  of  nature  is  stronger  than  the  love 
of  social  life.  The  interest  awakened 
is  widely  different  from  that  which 
seeks  the  ordinary  gratifications  of  life. 
It  is  connected  with  the  love  of  men¬ 
tal  independence,  with  the  aching 
grasp  of  a  mind  without  verge  enough 
for  the  abundance  of  its  desires,  a  pride 
of  soul  unconformable  to  ordinary  ha¬ 
bits,  to  the  “stale,  flat,  and  unprofit¬ 
able”  yesterdays  and  to-days  of  the 
same  circumscribed  sphere  of  society, 
and  a  wandering  and  untamed  spirit. 
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which  revels  in  solitude  and  majesty, 
in  remoteness  and  wild  grandeur. 
Such  a  one,  who  deems  that  “  society 
is  no  comfort  to  one,  not  sociable,” 
whose  physical  restlessness  can  he  ap¬ 
peased  only  by  endless  loco-motion, 
feels  free  and  unincumbered  in  such 
scenes,  and  breathes  forth  the  active 
emotions  of  his  soul  amidst  the  reali¬ 
zations  of  his  imagination.  But  these 
are  the  individualities  of  particular 
temperaments,  in  which  the  corporeal 
being  sinks  into  insignificance,  and 
the  mind  expands  to  corresponding 
dimensions  of  sublimity  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  objects  that  surround  it.  But 
there  is  a  secondary  cast  of  scenery, 
where  nature  presents  more  feminine 
graces  than  amidst  the  anarchy  of 
chaos ;  where  to  the  wooded  glen,  the 
gentle  cataract,  the  acclivity  of  the 
mountain,  the  extensive  landscape, 
the  winding  meanders  of  rivers,  the 
slopes  of  vales,  the  pomp  and  gar¬ 
niture  of  fields,  and  serene  azure  of 
the  sky,  not  many  obstacles  are  con¬ 
joined,  which  may  render  indispen- 
sible  the  commodiousness  of  tamer 
situations.  This  second  order,  in¬ 
deed,  rather  than  taking  from  the  phy¬ 
sical  and  social  reciprocations  and 
agencies  of  life,  may  tend  to  heighten 
the  comfort  and  embellish  the  repose 
of  elegant  and  philosophical  existence, 
by  the  insensible  ascendancy  which 
it  obtains  over  the  succession  of  our 
ideas,  by  the  inspiration  of  more  calm 
contemplations,  unartificial  tastes,  and 
sublime  habits  of  thought.  In  the 
choice  of  retirements  these  qualities  of 
inanimate  nature  appear  to  be  most 
looked  for,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  age,  by  those  classes  of  society — 
which  are  not  remarkable  for  any 
thing  more  than  cultivation  and  re¬ 
finement  of  mind.’’  pp.  173,  1/6- 

This,  we  think,  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  genius,  though  the  mechanical  con¬ 
struction  of  some  of  the  clauses  does 
not  give  the  ideas  their  full  force  and 
precision.  Under  the  head  of  “  Lo¬ 
cal  Biography’’  (271 — 300)  is  a  most 
accurate  and  interesting  account  of 
Jenner,  full  of  those  delicate  and 
tasteful  touches  of  the  pencil,  which 
do  honour  to  the  taste  and  sentiment 
of  Mr.  John  Fosbroke. 

An  elegant  poem  on  Cheltenham 
is  further  contributed  by  Dr.  C.  H. 
Parry  of  Bath,  F.R.  S.  8cc.  son  of  the 
late  celebrated  Dr.  Parry,  and  brother 
of  the  eminent  Navigator. 


[Feb. 

22.  England  enslaved  by  her  own  Slave  Co¬ 
lonies.  An  Address  to  the  Electors  and 
People  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  James 
Stephen,  Es<j.  8 vo.  pp.  9 1.  Hatchard 
and  Son,  and  J.  and  A.  Arch. 

23.  Third  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  for  the  Mitigation  and  gradual 
Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Dominions.  Read  at  a  Special  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Members  and  Friends  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  held  (bn  the  21  st  Dec.  182a)  jor  the 
purpose  of  petitioning  Parliament  on  the 
subject  of  Slavery.  Hith  Notes  and  an 
Appendix.  8vo.  pp.  35.  Hatchard  and 
Son,  and  J.  anxl  A.  Arch. 

AS  we  have  recently  (vol.  xcv.  p. 
444)  expressed  our  opinion  upon  the 
great  National  question  whicli  is  the 
subject  of  these  Tracts,  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  for  us  now  to  extend  our  observa¬ 
tions  upon  them.  The  author  of  the 
Address,  is  well  known  for  his  exer¬ 
tions  in  the  cause  of  the  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery  in  the 
Colonies.  While  he  had  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  as  well  as  since  his  seces¬ 
sion  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Stephen  has  been  the  decided, 
strenuous,  and  unwearied  advocate  of 
the  oppressed  Negro  race  ;  and  in  the 
Tract  now  before  us,  makes  a  forcible 
appeal  to  the  Llectors  and  People  of 
Great  Britain,  beseeching  the  former, 
in  the  use  which  they  may  make  of 
their  constitutional  privilege,  at  the 
next  general  Election,  not  to  forget 
the  miseries  and  oppressions  of  so  large 
a  class  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and 
fellow  subjects,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  ;  but  to  return  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  preference,  gentlemen  who 
will  advocate  and  support  Negro  eman¬ 
cipation. 

In  furtherance  of  this  appeal,  Mr. 
Stephen  adverts  to  the  recent  contu¬ 
macious  conduct  of  the  Colonists,  in 
resisting,  almost  without  exception, 
and,  in  some  instances,  with  marked 
contempt,  the  ameliorations  recom¬ 
mended  by  his  Majesty’s  Ministers,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  1823.  From 
this  conduct,  which  he  condemns 
with  just  severity,  he  infers  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  our  trusting  any  longer  to 
the  Colonial  Governments,  as  agents 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  needed 
reforms.  The  strong  leaning  towards 
such  agency  hitherto  manifested  by 
Government,  he  views  as  the  most 
dangerous  feature  in  the  case  of  the 
Slaves,  while  he  expresses  an  opinion 
that  that  leaning  may  be  traced  up  to 
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an  undue  and  very  prejudicial  inHu- 
cnce  in  Parliament,  possessed  and  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  agents  of  the  Colonies 
in  this  country,  who  fill  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  confirmation 
of  this  opinion  he  refers  to  the  great 
tenderness  and  forbearance  which  have 
been  shown  towards  the  outrageous 
conduct  of  the  Colonists  on  some  re¬ 
cent  occasions  ;  to  the  costly  partiality 
which  is  still  manifested  towards  West 
Indian  sugar,  in  preference  to  that 
which  is  imported  from  the  East;  and 
to  the  hostile,  offensive,  and,  as  it  has 
turned  out,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Stephen,  extremely  unwise  course  of 
measures  pursued  towards  Hayti  ;  by 
which  our  influence  in  that  rising 
State  has  been  lost,  and  our  com¬ 
merce  nearly  excluded  from  it. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  pam¬ 
phlet  Mr.  Stephen  touches  on  the  ex¬ 
pensiveness  of  Slave-labour,  and  on 
the  heavy  charges  which  are  entailed 
on  the  parent  State  by  the  defence  of 
Slave  Colonies.  The  latter  argument 
he  supports  by  a  figured  statement, 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  his  pam¬ 
phlet,  by  which  he  makes  it  to  appear, 
that  the  defence  of  the  Slave  Colo¬ 
nies  cost  the  Mother  Country  the  lives 
of  17,173  men,  in  the  short  space  of 
seven  years. 

A  long  note  on  pages  33  and  34, 
contains  several  facts  and  quotations 
designed  to  establish,  upon  Colonial 
testimony,  the  comparative  worthless¬ 
ness  and  insecurity  of  West  Indian  es¬ 
tates,  under  the  present  system  of  ma¬ 
nagement  by  Slave-labour. 

To  all  these  arguments,  so  far  as 
they  are  borne  out  by  the  documents 
on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Ministers  will  duly  advert,  in 
the  measures  which  it  is  understood 
they  have  it  in  contemplation  to  bring 
forward  in  the  present  Session;  and 
we  trust  that  those  measures,  having 
been  wisely  planned  and  temperately 
adopted,  will  be  carried  into  full  effect, 
till  Great  Britain  shall  have  been  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  opprobrium  of  Colo¬ 
nial  Slavery. 

The  special  meeting  of  the  Anti¬ 
slavery  Society,  at  which  the  third 
Report  of  their  Committee  was  read, 
was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  agree¬ 
ing  to  Petitions  to  the  Legislature  for 
the  mitigation  and  speedy  abolition  of 
Colonial  bondage.  We  have  little 
doubt  that,  under  present  circum- 
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stances,  these  Petitions  will  be  both 
numerously  and  respectably  signed. 
The  Report  itself  contains  some  facts 
and  arguments  well  worthy  of  general 
attention. 


24.  Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  State  of  Ire¬ 
land,  the  Roman  Catholic  Question,  and 
•  the  Merits  of  Constitutional  Religious 
Distinctions.  By  E.  A.  Kendall,  Esq. 
F.  S.  A.  3  vols.  8 vo. 

WE  regret  that  the  exhaustion  of 
the  chief  subject  will  not  allow  us  to 
do  justice  to  the  fertility  of  Mr.  Ken¬ 
dall’s  genius.  He  gives  us  a  whole  li¬ 
brary,  political,  civil,  and  religious, 
upon  the  subject,  and  bottoms  his  rea¬ 
soning  upon  these,  we  think,  sound 
principles,  viz.  that  the  objection  to 
Catholic  Emancipation  is,  because  the 
members  of  that  religious  creed  “  put 
themselves  into  avowed  and  active  hos¬ 
tility  to  our  institutions  of  government 
in  matters  of  religion”  (ii.  p.  432),  and 
“desire  a  Clergy  which  is  not  to  be  the 
servant  of  the  State,  but  the  master.” 
(Id.  496-)  Now  what  is  the  cause  of 
this  ?  Nothing  but  the  ambition  of 
predominance,  not  a  political  and  wise 
view  of  things,  but  a  downright  natu¬ 
ral  failing  or  weakness. 

Juvenal  (says  our  author)  attests  the 
universality  as  well  as  the  antiquity  of 
human  irreconcilability  to  the  wor¬ 
shippers  of  any  God  but  our  own,  and 
gives  us  also  the  rationale. 

“  Inde  furor  vulgi,  quod  numina  vicinorum 
Odit  quisque  locus,  cum  solos  credat  ha- 
bendos 

Esse  deos,  quos  ipse  colit.”  P.  513. 

The  argument  drawn  from  Canada 
is  thus  happily  overthrown  by  Mr 
Kendall : 

“The  situation  of  Canada  is  a  striking 
contrast,  under  every  view,  to  that  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  and  her  Roman  Catholicism,  there¬ 
fore,  presents  neither  a  constitutional  nor  a 
political  difficulty  to  the  British  Protestant 
system.  It  presents  no  constitutional  diffi¬ 
culty,  because,  being  constitutionally  de¬ 
tached,  its  religion  is  not  of  the  slightest 
constitutional  importance  to  the  kingdom  ; 
but  change  the  Constitution  of  Canada,— 
make  it  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  instead  of  a 
dependence  of  the  kingdom, — bring  its  re¬ 
presentatives  into  the  Imperial  Parliament ; 
and  instantly  the  question  changes,  and 
Roman  Catholic  Canadians  must  be  denied 
political  rights  ;  that  is,  under  the  princi¬ 
ples  as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  British 
Constitution,  they  would  find  them.  Then 
as  to  the  political  question,  if  Canada  were 
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as  near  to  Mexico  ns  it  is  to  the  l  nited 
States  of  North  America,  and  still  more,  if 
Mexico  were  French  and  not  Spanish;  or 
if  the  United  States  were  Roman  Catholic, 
instead  of  Protestant ;  in  either  of  these 
cases,  and  if  the  political  situation  of  Ca¬ 
nada  were  an  object  of  adequate  British  soli¬ 
citude,  the  Roman  Catholic  political  power 
in  Canada, — though  not  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  religion, — might  necessarily  be  constitu¬ 
tionally  restrained.  In  point  of  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  not  only  lias  the  Roman  Catholic  Re¬ 
ligion  nothing  to  fear  from  British  domi¬ 
nion  in  Canada  ;  but  if  any  adequate  Bri¬ 
tish  solicitude  gave  occasion,  it  is  Protest¬ 
antism,  and  not  Roman  Catholicism,  which 
would  in  Canada  require  exclusion  from  lo¬ 
cal  power.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
a  bulwark  of  Canada  against  the  enterprises 
of  the  United  States ,  and  it  is  thus ,  that 
while  principles  remain  stedfast ,  measures 
v any  iv it h  circumstances!  The  real  British 
external  danger  in  Canada  is  on  the  side  oj 
Protestant  Canadian  harmony  with  the  Pro¬ 
testant  United  States ;  as  in  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain,  it  is  from  Irish  and  English 
RomaJi  Catholic  harmony  with  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  foreign  Europe .”  pp.  G32 — 633. 

On  many  other  views  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  does  Mr.  Kendall  expatiate  with 
equal  felicity.  As  to  the  unfortunate 
advocates  of  Emancipation,  Mr.  Ken¬ 
dall  reminds  us  (we  mean  no  offence) 
of  the  great  Busbeian  monarchs.  He 
hears  their  insurrectionary  pleadings 
one  by  one;  their  vapouring  menaces 
and  their  wheedling  cajolery, — “Take 
them  up,’’  is  the  order,  and  they 
writhe  under  the  birch. 

We  recommend  the  book  warmly 
to  all  good  Protestants.  They  will 
find  much  valuable  information,  oc¬ 
casionally  relieved  by  curious  anec¬ 
dotes. 

- ® - 

25.  The  Roman  Nights  at  the  Tomb  of  the 

Scipios.  Translated  from  the  Italian  of 

Vein.  In  Two  Uolumes.  pp.  314.  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

THIS  is  an  elegant  classical  fiction 
of  a  character  truly  sublime,  both  for 
design  and  execution.  rJ  he  Roman 
Nights  of  Count  Verri  h..ve  long  en- 
}ovcd  an  unprecedented  degree  of  po¬ 
pularity,  not  only  throughout  the  States 
of  Italy,  hut  over  the  whole  Continent 
of  Europe.  The  discovery  of  the  Se¬ 
pulchral  Grotto  of  the  Scipios,  which 
is  made  the  ground-work  of  the  storv, 
look  place  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
1780;  and  the  first  volume  of  the 
“  Notte  Romani’’  was  produced  about 
twelve  years  afterwards ;  the  first  edi- 
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tion  having  appeared  at  Rome  in  the 
year  l?Q2.  Tim  was  followed  by  a 
second  edition,  printed  by  Domenico 
Raggi  of  Rome,  and  dated  the  seventh 
year  of  the  Republican  aera.  Two 
editions  were  next  produced  at  Milan, 
one  printed  by  Zeno  in  1798,  and  the 
other  by  Doves  in  1800;  and  at  Paris 
an  edition  was  sent  forth  by'  G.  C. 
Molini,  in  1/97.  Tragoni  of  Genoa 
also  published  two  editions,  one  in 
1798,  and  the  other  in  1803.  All 
these,  however,  only  contained  the 
first  three  N*ghts  ;  and  the  second  vo¬ 
lume,  completing  the  work,  finally  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  eighth  edition  of  two  vo¬ 
lumes,  which  was  not  produced  till 
the  year  1804.  Previously  to  this,  a 
French  translation  of  the  first  volume 
had  been  printed  at  Lausanne  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  in  179(3,  by  the  booksellers 
Durand  and  Ravenel.  And,  since 
then,  numerous  editions  have  issued 
from  the  presses  of  Turin,  Lucca, 
Leghorn,  Florence,  and  Naples  ; 
whilst  the  work  has  been  translated 
into  German,  Polish,  and  Spanish. 
Hitherto  it  has  never  appeared  in  an 
English  dress.  It  now  comes  forth 
from  the  press  of  Stark,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Constable  and  Co.  clad  in  a 
rich  suit  of  substantial  broad-cloth, 
fine  in  texture  and  glossy  in  surface. 
The  translation  is  uncommonly  well 
performed  throughout,  and  we  regret 
to  observe  that  it  is  anonymously  given 
to  the  British  publick. 

There  are  Six  Nights,  in  which  is 
held  by  Verri  high  converse  with  the 
illustrious  Roman  dead,  among  whom 
Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  stands  faciti 
princeps.  The  Conferences  are  thirty- 
six  in  all  :  of  these,  the  eighteenth,  en¬ 
titled  “The  Parricide,”  is  a  model  of 
tremendous  grandeur.  We  strongly 
recommend  to  the  spirited  Publishers 
an  edition  of  this  work  in  one  volume 
8vo,  with  a  good  handsome  type,  for 
general  circulation  in  public  schools 
and  private  seminaries ;  the  present 
form  strikes  our  critical  sight  as  bear¬ 
ing  too  much  the  guise  of  a  VV  averlky 
Novel,  and  commanding  in  conse¬ 
quence  too  great  a  price. 


26.  Defense  dcs  Reslimts  Historiques.  18 mo. 
pp.  27.  Lccointe  et  Durey,  Paris. 

THE  publication  of  these  tracts 
proceeds  at  a  steady  pace,  and  a  recent 
advertisement  promises  an  historical 
library  of  about  40  volumes.  As  might 
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have  been  foreseen,  they  have  been  as¬ 
sailed  in  various  quarters,  and  even  for¬ 
bidden  at  the  French  Universities,  in 
which  proceeding  there  is  some  justice 
and  much  intolerance.  The  vindica¬ 
tion  with  which  this  notice  is  headed, 
is  given  to  purchasers  ;  as  a  defence  it 
was  unnecessary,  except  on  points 
which  it  must  fail  to  defend. 

Of  those  volumes  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  within  the  last  year,  we  have 
perused  several.  They  are  all  elegant, 
and  in  their  degree  useful,  but  enforce 
the  maxim,  that  to  write  a  history  of 
one  nation,  it  is  necessary  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  of  many  others. 
Thus  M.  Saint-Maurice  in  his  Rd- 
sum6  des  Croisades,  calls  Richard,  the 
brother  of  our  Henry  III.  grandson  of 
Cceur  de  Lion.  (p.  275.)  His  work, 
however,  is  a  judicious  and  agreeable 
summary.  Those  of  Persia,  by  M. 
Raffenel,  and  of  China,  by  M.  de  S£- 
nancour,  also  deserve  that  praise.  The 
Russia  of  M.  Rabbe  is  perhaps  too 
comprehensive  for  a  collection  of  this 
kind,  on  the  subject  of  Napoleon’s  ex¬ 
pedition.  M.  Leon-Halery’s  History 
of  the  ancient  Jews  may  be  considered 
as  enlightened  by  his  friends.  We 
must  condemn  a  book  which  calls 
Abraham  the  Socrates  of  the  East,  to 
say  nothing  of  greater  misrepresenta¬ 
tions.  Scotland,  Holland,  Denmark, 
and  Switzerland,  have  appeared,  but 
we  have  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of 
inspecting  them. 

We  observe  that  M.  Coquerel  has 
become  a  member  of  this  society  of 
historians.  In  fact,  he  is  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  it.  He  is  known  by  his  Ta¬ 
bleaux  de  V histoire  philosophique  du 
Christianisme ,  in  which  we  have  only 
to  notice  the  error  of  ascribing  our  po¬ 
pular  English  translation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  Wiclifie,  while  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  our  obligations  to  the  volume  on 
many  accounts. 

As  a  specimen  of  language  may  be 
required,  we  gladly  transcribe  the  re¬ 
lation  of  a  laudable  action  from  the 
history  of  China : 

“  Un  jour,  l’empereur  [Ta'i-tsong]  vit 
dans  les  prisons  un  certain  norabre  de  cou- 
pables  condamn^s  a  la  mort ;  cVtait  la  sai- 
son  ou  la  terre  avait  besoin  de  leurs  bras,  il 
les  met  en  liberty,  leur  enjoignant  de  reve- 
nir  a  l’entr^e  de  l’hiver  se  constituer  pri- 
sonniers  :  ils  revinrent  tous.  Tels  seraient 
ordinairement  les  hommes  si  ceux  qui  gou- 
vernent  leur  demandaient,  au  lieu  d’une 
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obtussance,  ou  contrainte  ou  servile,  du  re¬ 
spect  pour  les  saintes  lois  de  la  patrie.*' 
P.  154. 

Another  publisher  (Louis  Janet)  has 
printed  a  R&sumb  de  V histoire  du  Monde 
jusqu' a  nos  jours.  It  is  uniform  with 
these  volumes,  and,  with  some  ble¬ 
mishes,  forms  an  excellent  accompani¬ 
ment.  Provincial  histories  of  the  same 
size  are  in  progress ;  Lorraine,  Alsace, 
and  Normandy,  have  appeared,  and 
the  latter  seems  to  be  an  able  sum¬ 
mary  of  more  bulky  writers.  Britanny 
we  anxiously  expect;  for  since  we  read 
Mr.  Turner’s  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  we  have  taken  some  interest 
in  that  province,  and  look  for  a  modern 
Frenchman’s  opinion  of  Salomon  and 
Yudichail. 

27.  British  Entomology  ;  being  Illustrations 
and  Descriptions  of  the  Genera  of  Insects 
found  in  Great-  Britain  and  Ireland,  con¬ 
taining  coloured  Figures  from  Nature  of 
the  most  rare  and  beautiful  Species,  and 
in  many  instances  of  the  Plants  upon  which 
they  are  found.  By  James  Curtis,  Fellow 
of  the  Linruean  Society.  Vols.  I.  II. 

NATURE  seems  to  have  exhausted 
her  wonderful  talent  for  variety  among 
the  insect  tribes.  In  the  forms  and 
dispositions  of  their  members  the  won¬ 
derful  modes  of  their  generation  and 
peculiarity  without  end,  they  vary  from 
other  animal  beings,  and  yet  perform 
the  same  functions;  in  short,  though 
we  know  not  all  that  they  do,  we 
know  nevertheless  that  they  are  not 
inconsiderable  agents  in  the  economy 
of  Providence.  But  it  is  useless  to  ex¬ 
patiate  on  topics  which  elementary 
school-books  have  exhausted. 

The  principal  object  of  Mr.  Curtis 
is  to  give  Entomology  the  same  advan¬ 
tages  in  this  country  which  it  has  long 
enjoyed  upon  the  Continent ;  and  no 
one  who  has  seen  the  work  can  possi¬ 
bly  deny  the  highest  praise  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  it.  Eight  new  genera  have 
been  established,  and  figures  of  seven¬ 
teen  of  the  species  have  never  been  be¬ 
fore  published  in  any  work  ;  nor  have 
the  characters  of  eight  others  been 
given  in  any  English  book.  The  de¬ 
scriptions  are  truly  Linnajan  ;  and  to 
add  to  the  effect  and  utility  of  the 
plates,  figures  of  the  flowers  usually 
haunted  by  the  respective  insects  are 
added,  as  well  as  all  the  members  in 
dissection.  Mistakes  are  carefully 
noted  and  corrected.  Of  the  necessity 
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or  this  addition  we  have  a  good  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  hydaticus  cinereus.  Fa- 
bricius  had  confounded  it  with  the 
male  of  Dylicus  Sulcutus ,  referring  to 
Linnaeus  for  the  characters,  and  to 
Schaeffer’s  figure  of  D.  Sulcatus  to 
iderftify  it. 

This  is  to  exhibit  the  portrait  of  one 
man,  as  intended  for  another,  to  teach 
A  for  B,  and  the  consequence  neces¬ 
sarily  is,  that  a  book  containing  such 
errors  is  worse  than  none  at  all  ;  for  a 
man  had  better  not  learn  Latin  at  all, 
than  from  a  dictionary,  which  makes 
hate  the  English  of  amo,  and  so  forth. 

- ® - 

28.  Phantasmagoria,  or  Sketches  of  Life  and 

Literature ,  Post  8  vo.  Ilurst,  Robinson, 

and  Co. 

AMONG  the  most  agreeable  novel¬ 
ties  which  this  season  has  produced  for 
the  amusement  of  the  reading  public, 
may  be  ranked  the  volumes  now  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  work  consists,  as  its  title 
indicates,  of  detached  essays,  tales, 
sketches  of  society,  and  poetry  ;  and  to 
a  more  delightful  melange  it  has  sel¬ 
dom  been  our  lot  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  The  volumes  comprise 
upwards  of  sixty  articles,  all  of  them 
characterized  by  great  good  sense,  and 
a  large  proportion  deserving  of  much 
higher  praise.  It  is  difficult  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  a  work  of  so  varied  a  character, 
because  our  limits  will  admit  of  our 
giving  but  one  extract,  which  can  of 
course  be  only  a  specimen  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  one  class  of  subjects  is 
treated,  and  not  of  the  book  collectively, 
r — That  our  readers  may  form  a  better 
idea  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes, 
we  will  enumerate  a  few  of  the  titles 
of  the  various  papers  of  which  they  are 
composed.  “  The  Age  of  Books,” 
“Human  Sorrow  and  Human  Sym¬ 
pathy,”  “Boarding  School  Reminis¬ 
cences,”  “Religious  Novels,”  “A  Vi¬ 
sion  of  Poets,”  “An  Old  Bachelor’s 
Trip  to  Paris,  “  A  Young  Lady’s  Trip 
to  Paris,”  “  Historical  Sketches,” 
“Early  Friendship,”  “Zerenda,  a 
Fairy  Tale,”  “A  Lover’s  Remorse,” 
“The  Unknown,”  “The  Military 
Spectacle,”  “A  Family  of  Managers,” 
“  The  Emir’s  Daughter,”  &c.  &c. 

The  author  (who,  by  the  way,  is 
said  to  be  a  lady)  is  evidently  most  at 
home  at  humorous  description  of  cha¬ 
racter;  indeed  there  are  some  papers 
in  this  style  which  we  think  arc  truly 
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excellent ;  and  we  are  persuaded  there 
are  few  persons  who  read  “  Going  to 
be  Married,”  who  will  not  agree  with 
us  in  this  opinion.  But  we  must  hasten 
to  conclude  our  remarks,  in  order  to 
leave  room  for  one  specimen  of  the 
poetry,  which  is  of  a  very  high  order  ; 
indeed  there  are  several  pieces  which 
would  not  disgrace  the  first  of  our  liv¬ 
ing  poets,  and  the  following  “  Address 
to  the  Ocean”  will,  we  think,  bear  us 
out  in  this  opinion. 

I. 

“  Iiow  oft  enchanted  have  I  stood 
Gazing  on  forest,  field,  and  flood  ; 

Or  on  the  busy  breathing  vale, 

With  hamlet  gemmed,  and  turret  pale. 

Ne’er  dreaming  till  another  hour. 

That  more  of  beauty,  more  of  power, 

Than  earth,  in  stream,  vale,  wood,  or  tower. 
Could  boast  her  own, — existed  still 
In  one  resplendent  vision  ; — till 
That  moment  when  I  mutely  bent 
O’er  thee — Imperial  Element  ! 

II. 

I  saw  them,  or  in  shade  or  sun, 

Thy  armies  of  dark  waves  roll  on,— - 
In  fierceness  and  in  strength  thev  bore 
Their  plumed  heads, — till  upon  the  shore 
Each  thundered,  and  was  seen  no  more  ! 

But  still,  where’er  the  glancing  eye 
Spanned  the  wide  sweep  of  sea  and  sky. 

Yet  other  plumes  were  bright  in  air, — 

Yet  other  hosts  were  gathering  there, — 

To  seek  their  brethren  on  the  shore, 

Like  them  to  thunder  and  be  seen  no  more ! 

III. 

Yet  once  I  saw  thee  in  a  mood 
So  gentle,  smiling,  and  subdued. 

That  scarcely  might  a  streamlet  lie 
More  calm  beneath  a  summer  sky. 

The  winds  were  sleeping  on  thy  breast. 

The  distant  billows  were  at  rest — 

And  every  breaker,  fierce  no  more, 

Just  sparkled,  and  then  kissed  the  shore  ; 
And  where  thy  far-off  waters  swell, 

A  meek  and  trembling  radiance  fell ; 

For  like  a  virgin  spirit,  stood 

The  crescent  moon  above  thy  flood — 

And  snowy  clouds  around  her  stole 
Like  dreams  upon  a  youthful  soul  1 

IV. 

Who  then  that  saw  thee,  Giant  King, 

So  silent,  and  so  slumbering, 

Had  dreamed  that  once  thy  waters  ran 
O’erwhelming  every  haunt  of  man  ? 

That  sun  and  star  long  rose  and  set. 

And  found  a  waste  of  waters  yet, 

And,  but  for  one  small  sacred  Ark, 

Beheld  no  living  thing  to  mark 

This  world,  as  their  bright  sister  Earth, 

Called  into  being  e’er  their  birth. 
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V. 

’Tis  past ! — thy  billowy  pride  no  more 
May  sweep  beyond  the  girdling  shore  ! 

’Tis  past ! — Thy  mountain  waves  still  rage, 
But  at  their  Maker’s  word  assuage  ; 

And  meek,  and  trembling  as  a  little  child, 
At  his  command  art  thou — the  wonderful  ! 
the  wild  !’* 

— —  — — 

29.  The  Economy  of  the  Eyes.  Part  IT.  Of 
Telescopes ;  being  the  Result  of  Thirty 
Years  Experiments  with  Fifty-one  Tele¬ 
scopes  of  from  one  to  nine  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  in  the  possession  of  William  Kit¬ 
chener,  M.  D.  Author  of  the  Cook's  Ora¬ 
cle,  <5fc.  &)C.  12?no.  pp.  486‘.  ' 

Dr.  KITCHINER  is  so  original, 
pleasing,  and  useful  a  writer,  that  in¬ 
struction  (with  more  or  less  entertain¬ 
ment,  according  to  the  subject)  is  sure 
to  be  derived  from  his  works.  This 
before  us  is  a  study  indispensable  for 
those  who  use  telescopes.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us,  however,  to  enter  into 
the  detail  of  a  book  of  close  writing, 
full  of  experiments  and  directions.  All 
we  knowr  is,  that  people  are  very  igno¬ 
rant  on  the  subject,  and  would  do  well 
to  study  the  book,  be  it  only  to  prevent 
their  exposing  themselves  by  foolish 
opinions.  We  shall  give  an  extract  of 
general  application,  and  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  is  called  “  the  smoke 
of  London.0 

“  It  is  astonishing  how  very  much  more 
transparent  the  air  is  only  half  a  mile  from 
the  borders  of  London  *,  so  much  so,  that  a 
telescope  will  act  in  an  incredibly  superior 
manner  ! — methinks  I  hear  the  reader  sigh, 
to  think  what  hard  work  the  lungs  of  our 
good  Londoners  have  to  perform,  to  extract 
vital  air  from  such  a  mass  of  vapours." 
P.  193. 

We  cannot  forbear  giving  the  use¬ 
ful  information,  that  “  by  means  ot 
Hadley’s  reflecting  telescope,  whose 
length  exceeds  not  five  feet  (and  which 
may  be  managed  at  a  window  within 
the  house),  celestial  objects  appear  as 
much  magnified,  and  as  distinct,  as 
they  do  through  the  common  tele¬ 
scope  of  more  than  100  feet  in  length.’’ 

The  planet  Saturn  is  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  object. 

It  is  a  magnificent  globe,  encompassed 
by  a  stupendous  double  ring,  attended  by 
seven  satellites,  ornamented  with  equatorial 
belts,  compressed  at  the  poles,  turning  upon 
its  axis,  mutually  eclipsing  the  ring  and  sa¬ 
tellites,  and  eclipsed  by  them  ;  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  of  the  rings  also  turning  upon  its  axis, 

*  Where  do  these  borders  terminate  ?  Rev. 
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and  the  same  taking  place  with  the  farthest 
of  the  satellites  ;  all  the  parts  of  the  system 
of  Saturn  occasionally  reflecting  light  on 
each  other;  the  rings  and  moons  illumi¬ 
nating  the  nights  of  the  Saturnian,  the 
globe  and  satellites  enlightening  the  dark 
part  of  the  rings  ;  and  the  planet  and  rings 
throwing  back  the  sun’s  beams  upon  the 
moon’s,  when  they  are  deprived  of  them  at 
the  time  of  their  conjunctions.”  P.  3 til. 


30.  A  Revision  and  Explanation  of  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  and  Hydrographical  Terms,  and 
those  of  a  Nautical  Character,  relating 
thereto,  with  Descriptions  of  Winds , 
Storms,  Clouds,  Changes  which  take  place 
in  the  Atmosphere,  tyc.  By  John  Evans, 
Lieut.  R.  N.  lZmo.  pp.  180.  Plates. 

THIS  is  an  useful  little  book,  judi¬ 
ciously7  compiled,  and  accompanied 
with  interesting  discussions,  where 
the  subject  admits  it.  Landsmen 
ought  to  possess  it,  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  the  terms  used  in  nautical  geo¬ 
graphy;  and  to  those  engaged  in  mak¬ 
ing  voyages,  it  will  be  a  good  study  on 
board,  to  relieve  the  tedious  hours. 
Illustrative  plates  are  added.  Among 
these  are  representations  of  the  clouds, 
according  to  Mr.  Howard’s  Nomen¬ 
clature.  He  has  classified  the  clouds 
under  seven  modifications,  and  given 
them  appellations  which,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  partake  more  of  an  imitation  of 
Linnaean  phraseology,  than  of  a  real 
character  of  the  object.  This  we  know, 
that  clouds  assume  no  other  than  the 
following  forms, — 1.  streaks  ;  2.  heaps; 
3.  veins ;  and,  4.  spots.  The  second 
class  deserves  an  attention  which  ha3 
not  been  sufficiently  paid  to  it.  These 
clouds  often  form  the  beau  ideal  of  the 
finest  mountain,  rock,  and  lake  scenery. 
In  a  mild  evening  the  sheet  of  atmo¬ 
sphere  often  assimilates  large  pieces  of 
water  broken  by  the  clouds  into  is¬ 
lands,  promontories,  bays,  gulphs,  and 
rocky,  wooded,  and  mountainous 
shores,  which  surpass  every  thing  co¬ 
pied  from  nature  on  land.  It  is  the 
more  necessary  to  mention  this  advan¬ 
tage  of  good  subjects  for  sketches,  be¬ 
cause  in  ceiling-painting  and  back¬ 
grounds,  there  is  not  any  attention 
paid  to  the  various  patterns  which 
clouds  present.  They  are  merely 
worked,  ex  arbiirio,  in  light  and  shade, 
for  setting  off  the  picture.  However, 
our  object  is  to  recommend  study  of 
the  clouds,  for  mountain  and  lake 
scenery  in  particular. 
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31.  Thoughts  on  an  illustrious  Exile ,  occa¬ 
sioned  hj  the  Persecution  of  the  Protestants 
in  1815,  with  other  Poems.  By  Hugh 
Stuart  Boyd,  Esq.  8 vo.  pp.  54. 

Mr.  BOYD  is  a  Greek  scholar;  an 
energetic  poet  (as  most  blank-verse 
men  are);  and  we  are  truly  glad  to 
see  once  more  the  unimprovable  classi¬ 
cal  style,  recently  neglected  for  the 
rhymed  prose  which  was  brought  into 
vogue  by  Lord  Byron. 

The  following  extract  from  the 
Electra  of  Sophocles  may,  we  hope, 
please  the  man  of  Greek  taste,  and,  in 
our  judgment,  no  taste  was  ever  its 
equal.  We  care  not  for  Asiaticisms, 
“  barbaric  pearls  and  gold/’  ginger¬ 
bread  and  gilding;  but  the  Parthenon, 
the  Belvidere  Apollo, — we  would  it 
were  not  “  idolatry  to  kneel.’’ 

An  Extract  from  the  Electra 
of  Sophocles. 

She  is  holding  in  her  hand  an  urn, 
which ,  as  she  supposed,  contains  the 
ashes  of  her  brother. 

f<  O  thou  memorial  of  my  best  belov’d  ! 

Sole  remnant  of  Orestes  ;  ill  responding 
To  those  fair  hopes  with  which  I  sent  thee 
hence. 

Lo!  in  my  hands  I  bear  thee,  nothing  now; 
How  bright  and  glorious  did  I  send  thee 
forth  !  [failed, 

Oh !  that  the  springs  of  ebbing  life  had 
Before  I  doomed  thee  to  a  foreign  land, 
Torn  from  these  arms,  to  be  from  death 
preserved.  [found 

Then  dying,  thou  hadst  slept  in  peace,  and 
A  common  portion  of  thy  father’s  tomb. 

But  now  exiled,  a  lonely  fugitive  ; 

Thou  diest  hapless,  from  thy  sister  severed. 
It  was  not  mine  thy  decent  limbs  to  lave, 
Nor  was  it  mine,  though  well  it  had  become 
me. 

To  bear  thine  ashes  from  the  blazing  pile  ; 
But  by  strange  hands  composed,  thou  com’st 
unto  me 

A  little  heap  within  a  narrow  urn. 

Alas  !  alas  !  the  ineffectual  care, 

With  which  in  happier  times  I  reared  thy 
youth. 

O  toil  to  me  most  sweet !  assuredly 
Thy  mother  loved  thee  not  as  I  have  loved 
thee ; 

No  servant  tended  thee  as  I  have  tended. 
Yes,  I  was  called  the  sister  of  Orestes. 

Lo !  in  one  day  my  blooming  hopes  are 
blasted, 

Dying  with  thee ;  for,  sweeping  all  away, 
Like  the  impetuous  whirlwind,  thou  art 
gone  ! 

Gone  is  my  father;  I  have  died  with  thee. 
My  foes  exult,  and  my- — oh  !  not  my  mother  ; 
She  maddens  in  her  joys;  concerning  whom 
Thou  oft  didst  send  me  intimation  sweet, 


That  thou  one  day  wouldst  burst  upon  my 
view, 

And  shine  the  great  avenger !  But  that  hope. 
The  unpropitious  daemon,  thine  and  mine, 
Hath  scattered  on  the  gale;  to  me  trans- 
mitting. 

Ah  !  sad  exchange  for  thy  beloved  form, 

A  heap  of  ashes,  and  an  empty  shade. 

Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  alas  !  thou  piteous  corse  ! 

A  most  disastrous  journey  hast  thou  ta’en. 
My  brother  ;  for  it  hath  destroyed  Electra. 
Th  ou  hast  indeed  destroyed  me,  my  beloved. 
Wherefore  admit  me  to  thine  own  abode. 
Receive  me,  nothing  now,  unto  thyself, 

Who  now  art  nothing ;  that  with  thee  be¬ 
neath,  [here, 

I  may  hereafter  dwell.  When  thou  wert 
I  shared  thy  lot ;  and  dying,  I  desire 
'1  he  sweet  communion  of  my  brother’s  grave. 
To  me  the  dead  appear  exempt  from  woe.” 

pp.  41, 42. 

This  is  excellently  translated.  But 
we  do  not  like  the  Greek  verses;  they 
are  jingles,  the  cymbals  only  of  a  tam- 
bourin.  Witness  the  following  to 
Clara : 

7 rotgmyopri ,  r irouhvyux, 
yXoTiocxpiCi. 

Mr.  Boyd  may  say  that  it  is  a  better 
line  than  many  of  Ovid’s; — true,  but 
Ovid  had  not  a  Greek  taste.  Virgil  had. 


32.  A  complete  System  of  Punctuation; 
founded  and  established  upon  fxed  Princi¬ 
ples,  & sc.  By  Charles  James  Addison. 
12  mo.  pp.  103. 

Mr.  ADDISON  objects  to  the 
usual  doctrine  of  stops,  as  being  merely 
landing-places  for  going  up  reading- 
stairs.  He  says,  that  they  ought  to 
mark  the  sense,  “  so  to  separate  the 
portions  of  matter,  as  to  class  the  differ¬ 
ent  subjects  which  compose  a  discourse 
in  such  a  manner,  that  those  subjects 
may  be  kept  connected,  which,  when 
united,  are  calculated  to  impress  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader  the  precise 
meaning  of  his  author.’'  Pref.  v. 

So  long  as  sentences  are  linked  to¬ 
gether  in  inseparable  connexion,  no 
regard  is  to  be  had  of  their  length. 
Not  even  a  comma  is  to  appear.  Thus 
he  would  utterly  divest  of  stops  the 
following  sentence: 

“  We  are  only  induced  to  notice  the  case 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  appearing  that 
the  man  has  been  known  to  have  been  for 
some  years  employed  as  an  agent  for  fur¬ 
thering  the  secret  designs  of  some  persons 
whose  circumstances  and  situations  in  life 
huve  enabl&l  them  to  liberally  reward  him 
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for  the  services  which  he  has  rendered 
them.”  P.  17* 

It  is  certain  that  men  will  not  write 
their  native  language  grammatically 
anti  by  rule.  Expression  is  so  prompt 
and  natural,  that  it  would  be  like  go¬ 
ing  to  a  dancing-master  or  drill  ser- 
jeant  to  learn  to  walk,  if  they  studied 
the  construction  of  sentences.  There 
is  no  probability,  therefore,  that  they 
will  go  out  of  their  usual  mode  of 
punctuation  ;  and  printers  are  the 
only  men  who  can  effect  Mr.  Addi¬ 
son’s  purpose.  Very  long  sentences 
without  stops  would  introduce  a  bad 
mode  of  reading  ;  but  a  new  modifica¬ 
tion  upon  Mr.  Addison’s  principles 
would  be  eligible. 


33.  Observations  on  the  Causes  and  Evils  of 
War ,  S fc.  By  Thos.  Thrust,  late  Cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Intended  as  an 
apology  for  ivithdr  awing  himself from  the 
Naval  Service.  Part  I.  8 vo.  pp.  84. 

IT  is  certainly  a  hard  case  that  a 
fighting-cock  should  kill  an  unoffend¬ 
ing  craven;  that  the  earthquake  should 
swallow  a  child  in  a  cradle,  and  that 
passions  should  create  vices  ;  but  so  it 
has  been  ordained  by  Providence,  and 
as  God  cannot  be  the  author  of  evil, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  such  evil 
is  only  permitted,  because  it  is  a  ne¬ 
cessary  instrument  of  effecting  some 
greater  good.  The  laws  of  life  and 
death,  says  Paley,  are  in  the  economy 
of  the  universe,  probably  connected 
with  principles  which  are  unknown 
to  us.  Hitherto  the  only  means  of 
effecting  universal  peace  has  been  the 
Roman  one,  of  being  too  powerful 
for  successful  opposition  ;  but  a  golden 
age  has  no  more  resulted  from  long 
states  of  peace  than  it  has  from  those 
of  war.  There  has  only  been  less 
waste  of  life  and  property.  Bishop 
Watson,  in  the  Apology  for  the  Bible, 
has  sufficiently  philosophized  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  war,  and  to  him  we  refer  our 
readers.  Captain  Thrust  says  (p.  25), 
“  that  when  Christianity  arrives  at 
maturity,  armies  will  disappear  and 
no  doubt  we  shall  catch  sparrows, 
when  we  can  put  salt  on  their  tails. 
For  our  parts,  while  bulls  fight  in  the 
fields,  while  fish  prey  upon  each  other, 
while  wolves  devour  sheep,  while  pas¬ 
sions  produce  vices,  we  shall  think  ar¬ 
mies  necessary  instruments  of  security, 
authority,  and  independence;  and,  like 
fire,  be  good  servants,  though  they  may 


be  bad  masters.  The  process  of  war¬ 
fare  is  one  of  mischief  and  misery,  and 
so  is  that  of  losing  a  limb  by  amputa¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  consequence  may  be 
self-preservation.  We  deny  that  the 
profession  of  arms  is  incompatible  with 
Christianity.  For  his  own  view  of  the 
question,  Capt.  Thrust  is  an  able  advo¬ 
cate. 


34.  The  English  in  Italy.  In  3  vols.  small 
8 vo.  Saunders  and  Otlev. 

THE  work  now  before  us  must  not 
be  considered  as  a  mere  novel ;  the  in¬ 
cidents  contained  in  the  course  of  the 
five  Tales  of  which  it  consists  being  al¬ 
together  the  fruits  of  observations  made 
during  a  residence  of  several  years  in 
the  Peninsula.  The  pencil  of  the 
writer  appears  to  have  been  confined 
to  sketches  from  the  life;  imagination 
here  and  there  superadding  a  colour¬ 
ing,  merely  to  deck  forth,  not  to  su¬ 
persede  the  truth.  The  Tales  display 
considerable  skill  in  their  management, 
are  fruitful  in  incident,  and  possess 
from  their  subject-matter  a  deep  claim 
upon  the  attention  of  the  English 
reader.  They  afford  a  variety  of  anec¬ 
dotes  connected  with  many  eminent 
and  remarkable  characters  who  have 
crossed  the  Alps,  together  wfith  an  ac¬ 
curate  delineation  of  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  modern  Italians. 

The  Tales,  which  do  not  easily  ad¬ 
mit  of  abridgment  or  extract,  are  en¬ 
titled  as  follows: — 1.  L’Amoroso.  2. 
II  Politico-  3.  II  Zingari.  4.  Sbar- 
buto.  5.  II  Critico. 


35.  Epigrammata  e  purioribus  Grcecee  An¬ 
thologies  fontibus  hausit ;  Annotationilms 
Jacobsii,  de  Bosch,  et  aliorum  instruxit  ; 
suas  subinde  notulas  et  tabulam  Scrip- 
torum  Chronologicam  adjunxit  Joannes 
Edwards,  A.M.  8 vo.  pp.  374. 

THE  Greek  Epigram  is  admired  by 
all  scholars  for  its  beautiful  simplicity, 
though  it  may  not  gratify  Jest-book 
taste.  It  has  an  exquisite  delicacy  of 
texture,  like  the  fine  bloom  on  the 
flower,  which  delights  the  man  of 
high  and  unadulterated  mind.  The 
fact  is,  these  glorious  Ancients  knew 
nothing  of  metaphysics,  the  bane  of 
modern  poetry.  They  did  not  distil 
nature  and  feeling,  and  instead  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  stronger .  spirit,  produce  only  an 
insipid  water.  No  man  of  soul  would 
prefer  Petrarch  to  Anacreon,  or  wish 
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to  wiredraw  the  simple  Greek  toast  of 
“Health  to  the  pretty  Leucasia,’’  into 
a  laboured  compliment.  We  shall 
extract  two  of  the  Epigrams  before 
us.  The  first  is  a  complete  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Greek  : 

TaA^to?,  kou  XocXiv,  kou  kujtXov  o^ua, 
kou  wSri 

Eav9i7T7r>i£,  kou  n rvp  apn  xara^o/xfvov, 
fQ  \vyjo,  <p\s^a  ere'  to  <5’’  Ik  tivos,  v  ttoti 
kou  rcug, 

Oux  o loot,'  yvwa-v),  Svcrpoge,  TV<po/juvv. 

,  P.  89. 

“  The  playing  and  prattling  and  talking 
eye,  and  singing  of  Xanthippe,  and  the  fire, 
already  got  mastery,  will  burn  you  up,  O 
my  soul  !  The  cause,  when  and  how  it 
happened,  I  know  not.  You  will  know,  ill- 
fated  wretch,  when  you  are  burning.” 

( Gr .  Smoking  with  the  flame,  rvQo- 

p,!vn.) 

Another  specimen  has  a  holder 
character,  and  is  admirable  for  a  fine 
climax : — 

O /J.JJ.XT  'H prig,  MsXnv ,  tocs 

’AOrjVrj?,  [©ETiciof, 

Touj  fjcoc^ovg  IT otlpwc,  roc.  crtyvpoc.  tvs 
EvScuptuv  b  fiXexuv  as,  t%i<toX£ios  octti $ 
axousr,  [fjcu>v. 

'H/ju9eos  O  QlXuV,  oc.9oc.voc.tos  0’  b  yee- 

P.  12S. 

“You  have  the  eyes  of  Juno,  Melitk, 
the  hands  of  Minerva,  the  bosom  of  Venus, 
and  the  feet  of  Thetis.  Happy  is  he  who 
looks  upon  you ;  thrice  happy  he  who  hears 
you;  a  demigod  is  he  who  kisses  you;  an 
immortal  he  who  marries  you.” 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  we 
have  translated  (^tAsty  by  oscular,  as  the 
meaning,  in  our  judgment,  most  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  sense.  We  regret  that  Mr. 
Edwards  has  not  given  a  Latin  version 
of  the  Epigrams,  for,  though  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  approve  of  reading  Greek 
through  translations,  a  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  language  is  so  limited, 
that  few  will  take  the  trouble  of  stu¬ 
dying  books  consisting  of  Greek  only. 
Now  this  we  think  a  great  misfortune. 
The  Greek  classics  in  general  are  mo¬ 
dels  of  high  taste.  The  study  of  them 
both  in  verse  and  prose,  is  the  way  to 
form  superior  style,  and  cultivate  su¬ 
perior  sentiment. — Students  of  Greek 
will  have  the  opportunity,  through 
Mr.  Edwards’s  collection,  of  seeing 
Greek  sentiment  in  its  native  elegance. 
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That  is  no  small  treat ;  it  is  like  their 
sculpture,  full  of  expression,  in  some 
instances  almost  divine.  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  will  accept  our  warmest  com¬ 
mendations  for  his  scholar-like  man¬ 
ner  of  editing  this  work. 

— 0 — 

36.  Janus;  or  the  Edinburgh  Literary 
Almanack.  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

THIS  is  the  first  volume  of  a  Scotch 
Annual  present,  intended  by  its  intrin¬ 
sic  merits  to  become  more  popular 
than  the  London  Forget  Me  J\ot,  Li¬ 
terary  Souvenir ,  See.  ;  and,  like  them, 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  grave  and 
sombre  with  the?  light  and  gay;  but, 
unlike  them,  is  unembellished. 

In  some  of  the  London  periodicals, 
the  inappropriateness  of  the  title  is  sug¬ 
gested  ;  the  writers  contending  that 
there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  vo¬ 
lume  like  an  almanack  ;  but  if  they 
had  been  aware  of  the  derivation  of 
Almanack,  as  given  by  Golius,  they 
would  not  thus  have  hastily  condemn¬ 
ed  it.  This  writer  says,  that  through¬ 
out  the  East  it  is  customary,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year,  for  the  subjects  to 
make  presents  to  their  Princes,  which 
were  called  Almanha,  that  is,  handsels 
or  New  \Tear’s  gifts. 

The  “Thoughts  on  Bores,”  by  “A 
Bore”  [deprecating  Bore],  bored  us  to 
such  a  degree,  that  we  were  obliged 
to  throw  the  book  aside,  and  revel  in 
the  flower-gardens  of  Parnassus  to  ob¬ 
tain  relief. 

The  Maxims  from  Goethe  consist 
of  such  common-place  expressions,  as 
“  W  hat  you  do  not  understand,  you 
cannot  possess,’’  &c.  &c, : — but  they 
are  by  Goethe,  and  German  literature 
is  so  popular,  that  we  cannot  trans¬ 
gress  the  rules  of  fashion,  by  not  ad¬ 
miring  them !  Then,  en  suite,  we 
have  a  leaf  of  “  Leaves,’'  equally  coin- 
mon-place  with  the  Maxims.  We 
cannot  agree  with  “Honour  is  like 
steel;  breathe  and  it  is  stained.”  If  it 
had  bepn  written,  “  Honour  is  like 
steel,  breathe  and  it  is  tarnished,’'  it 
would  much  more  resemble  that  me¬ 
tal  ;  but  honour  once  tarnished  by  the 
breath  of  calumny,  does  not  so  return 
to  its  origina}  splendour. 

In  the  Poetry,  a  rich  collection  was 
expected  ;  the  disappointment  there¬ 
fore  is  greatly  augmented.  Most  of 
the  pieces,  which  are  but  translations 
from  the  German,  are  hardly  above 
mediocrity,' and  by  far  below  the  cur- 
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rent  productions  of  the  London 
monthly  periodicals.  We  must  en¬ 
tertain  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  talent  of 
Scotch  poets,  if  this  selection  is  to  he 
considered  as  a  specimen  ;  but  even  in 
this  nosegay  the  prettiest  flower  has 
been  transplanted  from  the  columns  of 
a  daily  newspaper. 

There  are,  however,  some  very  su¬ 
perior  prose  effusions  in  this  volume, 
such  as  the  History  of  Alischar  and 
Smaragdine  (one  of  the  newly  disco¬ 
vered  1001  nights,  which  is  a  pleasing 
specimen  of  an  English  version  of  the 
stories  thus  regained,  promised  by  a 
friend  of  the  editor  of  Janus)  :  Mous¬ 
tache,  a  pretty  morceaux  taken  from 
the  Anecdotes  du  dix-neuvicme  siecle ; 
a  preface  that  may  serve  for  all  modern 
works  of  imagination  ;  the  Bohemian 
Gardener;  and  one  or  two  good  Scotch 
tales. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  “Literary 
Almanack  can  never  become  so  po¬ 
pular  as  the  “  Forget  Me  Not,’’  “Li¬ 
terary  Souvenir,”  &c.  ;  for,  besides  be¬ 
ing  destitute  of  embellishments,  in 
which  the  latter  excel,  it  is  even  infe¬ 
rior  to  them  in  literary  merit,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  poetical  department. 


37.  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Silk  Trade  in 
all  Paris  of  the  IVorld,  hut  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  England,  from  the  earliest  Period 
to  1826.  By  Ct-sar  Moreau,  French  Vice 
Consul  in  London,  &fc.  ISc.  Folio.  Treut- 
tel  and  Wiirtz. 

M.  MOREAU  is  well  known  to 
the  commercial  world  by  his  former 
publications  on  British  Trade  and  on 
the  E.  I.  Company.  The  subject  of 
this  present  Publication  is  particularly 
interesting  at  this  moment,  when  our 
own  Silk  Manufacturers  are  trembling 
at  the  prospect  of  the  arrival  of  that 
time  when  the  prohibition  on  French 
Silks  is  to  be  removed,  and  foreign 
Silks  admitted  to  importation  on  the 
payment  of  a  moderate  duty.  It  is  a 
certain  fact,  that  the  Silk  Manufac¬ 
ture  has  greatly  flourished  in  this 
country  for  many  years  under  strict 
prohibition;  how  far  it  was  prudent 
to  make  so  great  a  change  as  that  now 
on  the  eve  of  being  tried,  w*e  must 
leave  to  others  to  determine;  but  we 
doubt  not  the  prayer  of  the  Distressed 
Manufacturers  will  be  duly  and  pro¬ 
perly  considered. 

The  author  has  given  a  rapid  sketch, 
in  chronological  order,  of  the  princi¬ 
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pal  facts  handed  down  to  us  in  the 
history  of  the  Silk  Trade,  illustrated 
by  many  curious  Tables.  But  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Trade  in  this  country  of 
course  chiefly  arrests  our  attention. 

The  following  Sumptuary  law  was 
made  in  1554,  tor  restraining  the  ex¬ 
travagance  and  vanity  of  the  lower 
classes  of  people  in  England,  and  also 
for  encouraging  the  English  Manufac¬ 
tures  : 

“  Whoever  shall  wear  silk  in  or  upon  his 
hat,  bonnet,  girdle,  scabbard,  hose,  shoes, 
or  spur-leather,  shall  be  imprisoned  for 
three  months,  and  forfeit  1 0Z.  excepting 
Magistrates  of  Corporations,  and  persons  of 
higher  rank.  And  if  any  person  knowing 
his  servant  to  offend  against  this  law,  do 
not  put  him  forth  of  his  service  within 
14  days,  or  shall  retain  him  again,  shall 
forfeit  100Z.” 

This  statute,  as  destructive  of  trade, 
was  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  King 
James  I. 

The  year  1685  is  the  most  remark¬ 
able  aera  of  the  commerce  of  Silks  in 
England.  The  impolitic  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantz  propagated  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  knowledge  of  the  fabrication 
of  Silk  Goods.  Nearly  7000  indus¬ 
trious  refugees  settled  in  England  or 
Ireland ;  and  introduced  many  branches 
of  their  art  before  unknown  in  this 
country. 

But  it  is  with  the  year  1786,  that 
the  most  laborious  part,  of  M.  Moreau’s 
task  commences.  He  then  addresses 
himself  to  his  readers  in  the  ianguage 
of  numerical  figures,  “the  only  me¬ 
thod  of  discussing  an  important  sub¬ 
ject  resting  upon  positive  facts,  and  re¬ 
pulsive  of  every  arbitrary  calculation. ’’ 
This  is  done  in  five  very  important  ta¬ 
bles,  shewing  the  state  of  the  Silk  Trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  all  parts  of 
the  world,  from  1786  to  1823.  Of  the 
minuteness  and  labour  employed  in 
these  calculations  we  cannot  speak  too 
highly. 

These  Tables  are  followed  by  the 
Report,  with  the  Minutes  of  Evi¬ 
dence,  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  Silk  Trade  ;  and  the 
whole  concludes  with  much  other  use¬ 
ful  information,  digested  into  the  form 
of  Tables. 

This  Pamphlet  is,  moreover,  a  bib¬ 
liographical  curiosity,  being  wholly 
lithographed,  a  form  very  convenient 
to  exhibit  the  intricate  tables  which 
compose  the  greater  part  of  the  work. 

We  are  happy  to  hear  that  M.  Mo- 
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reau  has  it  in  contemplation  to  pub¬ 
lish  other  works  on  the  Finances,  Na¬ 
vigation,  &c.  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
we  heartily  wish  success  to  his  arduous 
and  useful  labours. 


38.  The  Prospect ,  and  other  Poems ,  by 
Edward  Moxon,  is  a  collection  of  Poems 
by  an  author  who  has  disarmed  criticism  by 
an  appeal  to  the  adverse  circumstances 
under  which  these  poems  were  composed. 
We  would  much  rather  direct  our  censure 
against  those  whose  injudicious  praise  may 
have  induced  a  worthy  man  to  commit  his 
crudities  to  the  ordeal  of  public  opinion. 
Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  was  held  to  be 
good  in  literature  as  in  business ;  there  is  a 
standard  of  excellence  by  which  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  mind  and  the  efforts  of  a  craft 
must  be  judged  ;  and  it  is  but  little  to  say 
of  a  poem  that  it  is  well  done  for  a  Plough¬ 
man,  or  of  a  furrow  that  is  straight  for  a 
Poet. 


39.  The  Maid  of  the  Greek  Isles,  &c.  is  a 
volume  far  below  the  current  productions 
of  mediocrity :  vulgarity  of  sentiment  and 
coarseness  of  expression  are  its  leading 
characteristics ;  and  yet  the  author  in  his 
Preface  speaks  reprovingly  of  the  “  scum¬ 
like”  crowd  who  surround  the  Temple  of 
Fame. 

40.  Of  the  Legends  of  Galloway ,  or  a  series 
of  Traditions  illustrative  of  antient  History, 
Customs,  Manners,  and  Superstitions,  the 
best  is  “The  Miller  of  Eldrig.”  Should 
the  author  continue  his  labours  he  must 
descend  from  the  stilts  of  his  grandilo¬ 
quence,  and  employ  a  more  natural  and 
unaffected  style.  What  shall  be  said  of 
such  phraseology  as  the  following : — “  a 
torrent  of  mental  laceration;”  “oscillate 
in  a  state  of  dubiety  ;”  “  the  periphery  of 
the  circle  of  suspicion  ;”  “  the  hydrostatic 
balance  of  impartial  justice,”  &c.  Did  the 
author  ever  read  the  “  Fairy  Legends  and 
Traditions  of  the  South  of  Ireland  ?”  Let 
him  give  us  a  volume  (we  express  but  the 
wish  of  a  contemporary  when  we  ask  that 
some  gifted  pen  would  give  us  a  coir 
lectioD  of  Scottish  Highland  Tales).  Let 
him  give  us  a  volume  resembling  in  the 
slightest  degree  in  its  nature  and  truth 
the  Irish  collection  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  and  he  will  earn  for  himself  a  more 
permanent  reputation  than  we  dare  promise 
to  the  inflated  production  before  us. 


41.  Zone! ;  a  Levantine  Sketch,  and  other 
Poems,  is  an  elegant  poem  worthy  of  pe¬ 
rusal,  but  destined,  we  fear,  like  many  poems 
of  the  same  character,  to  be  read  and  to  be 
forgotten.  It  belongs  to  a  school  of  which 
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the  disciples  are  numerous,  where  a  talent 
for  imitation  is  the  substitute  for  inven¬ 
tion,  and  the  memory  is  more  drawn  upon 
than  the  imagination.  There  is,  however, 
a  grace  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  in  these 
poems,  which  evince  a  refinement  of  taste  ; 
and  it  is  no  slight  merit  they  possess,  that 
they  may  be  read  without  offence  to  the 
most  fastidious  ear. 


42.  There  is  talent  sufficient  in  the  Poetical 
Trifles,  by  a  Youth,  to  produce  that  fu¬ 
ture  repentance  for  his  hasty  indiscretion 
in  listening  to  the  solicitation  of  friends, 
which  is  the  invariable  fate  of  immature 
publication.  In  the  spirit  of  kindness  we  ad¬ 
vise  our  young  poet  to  buy  up  and  destroy  ; 
and  though  “  to  tarry  at  Jericho  until  his 
beard  be  grown”  might  appear  to  indicate 
an  overweening  fondness  for  this  manly 
appendage,  yet  so  much  delay  as  would 
ripen  the  fruit  of  which  the  blossom  is 
promising,  he  will  not  think  us,  we  hope, 
unreasonable  in  recommending. 


43.  The  Englishman’ s  Library  is  a  kind  of 
Westminster  Abbey  in  the  form  of  a  book, 
where  all  the  glorious  events  and  characters 
connected  with  our  national  history  are 
brought  into  ’one  view.  These  books  con¬ 
tribute  to  form  the  “  national  soul,”  which 
is  the  distinctive  character  of  Englishmen  ; 
and  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  reading 
of  youth  at  school,  and  adults  of  narrow 
education. 


44.  Mr.  Monck  Mason  has  published  some 
Suggestions  relative  to  the  Project  of  a  Survey 
and  Valuation  of  Ireland;  together  with 
some  remarks  on  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Monck  Mason  is  the  author  of  an  excellent 
History  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick’s, 
Dublin.  What  he  proposes  is,  a  Statis¬ 
tical  Survey  of  Ireland,  under  Government 
authority  ;  and  the  thing  speaks  for  itself, 
upon  the  obvious  principle  of  evidence  pre¬ 
ceding  judgment. 


45.  The  Sermons  for  Sunday  Evenings ,  on 
the  Ten  Commandments,  are  eloquent,  and 
written  in  a  neat  and  correct  style. 


4fi.  Questions  on  Herodotus,  printed  at 
Oxford,  will  be  found  useful  as  landmarks  to 
all  who  wish  to  study  that  historian  accu¬ 
rately  ;  and  to  the  tutor,  or  to  any  one  who 
desires  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
ancient  Greek  History,  they  are  indispen¬ 
sably  necessary.  Questions  on  Thucydides 
are  in  a  course  of  publication;  as  well  as 
Maps  and  Planj  illustrative  of  Herodotus, 
forming  the  first  branch  of  an  ancient  Atlas 
on  an  extensive  scale. 
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Cambridge,  Feb.  3. — The  late  Dr.  Smith’s 
annual  prizes  of  23/.  each  to  the  two  best 
proficients  in  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  among  the  commencing  Bache¬ 
lors  of  Arts,  were  on  Friday  adjudged  to 
Mr.  Wm,  Law',  of  Trinity,  and  Mr.  VV.  H. 
Hanson,  of  Clare  Hall,  the  first  and  fourth 
Wranglers. 

Sir  IVm.  Brownes  Gold  Medals. — The 
subjects  for  the  present  year  are — for  the 

Greek  Ode — “  Delphi.” 

Latin  Ode  “  Iris 

Pluvius  descrihitur  Arcus.” — Ilor. 

Greek  Epigram — ’Exwv  aixy/n  yt  t)v/jux>. 

Latin  Epigram  —  ‘‘  Eloquiumve  oculi, 
aut  facunda  silentia  linguae.” 

Ready  for  Publication. 

A  Volume  of  Sermons.  By  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Gerard  Noel. 

A  Series  of  Historical  Discourses,  illus¬ 
trating  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  the  Rev. 
Francis  Close,  of  Cheltenham. 

The  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Ireland,  comprising  an  ample  Historical 
Account  of  its  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  Protestant  Establish¬ 
ment. 

Part  V.  of  Sermons  and  Plans  of  Sermons 
("never  before  published].  By  the  late  Rev. 
Joseph  Benson. 

A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  London,  to 
commemorate  the  Accession  of  His  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Abbiss,  Rector. 

Js  this  Religion?  or  a  Page  from  the 
Book  of  the  World.  By  the  Author  of 
i(  May  You  Like  It.” 

The  Labours  of  Idleness  ;  or  Seven  Nights 
Entertainments.  By  Guy  Penseval. 

A  Collection  of  the  most  interesting  State 
Trials  prior  to  the  Revolution  of  16‘88,  re¬ 
viewed  and  illustrated.  By  Samuel  March 
Phillipps,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Travels  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Hanover,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
France.  By  William-Rae  Wilson,  Esq. 
Author  of  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land.” 

Practical  View  of  the  Present  State  of 
Slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  By  Alexander 
Barclay. 

Waterloo,  a  Poem,  in  five  Cantos.  By 
J.  H.  Bradfield. 

Na.  XXXVII  of  Britton’s  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Cathedrals  of  England,” 
being  the  third  portion  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 

No.  II  of  Pugin  and  Le  Keux’s  “  Speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Normandy,”  containing  twenty  Engravings. 

No.  XIII  of  t(  Illustrations  of  the  Public 
Edifices  of  London,”  containing  Seven  En- 
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gravings,  with  Histories  and  Descriptions  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  Le  Poor,  the  Horse  Guards,  New¬ 
gate,  Ashbnrnham  House,  and  the  East 
India  House. 

A  New  Volume  in  4to.  entitled,  iC  The 
Union  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Paint¬ 
ing,  as  exemplified  in  the  House  of  John 
Soane,  Esq.” 

Preparing  for  Publicatio'n. 

The  Derivation  of  the  Names  of  the 
Cities,  principal  Market  Towns,  and  Re¬ 
markable  Villages  in  every  County  in  Eng¬ 
land,  with  Notices  of  their  Local  Antiquities, 
and  Peculiar  Customs  and  Amusements, 
from  the  most  authentic  sources.  To  be 
illustrated  with  Anecdotes,  Historical,  Lo¬ 
cal,  and  Traditionary.  By  Mr.  John  H. 
Brady,  Son  of  the  Author  of  “  Clavis  Ca- 
lendaria.” 

Greece  vindicated,  being  the  result  of 
observations  made  during  a  visit  to  the 
Morea  and  Hydra  in  1825.  To  which  is 
added,  an  examination  of  the  Journals  of 
Messrs.  Pecliio,  Emerson,  and  Humphry. 
By  Count  Aleseno  Palmeo. 

Ornithologia,  or  The  Birds,  a  Poem,  in 
Two  Parts;  with  an  introduction  to  their 
Natural  History,  and  copious  Notes.  By 
James  Jennings,  Author  of“  Observations 
on  the  Dialects  of  the  West  of  England,” 
&c.  &c. 

Recollections  of  a  Pedestrian.  By  the 
Author  of  “  The  Journal  of  an  Exile.” 

Mr.  Carne’s  Letters  from  the  East. 

Mr.  Godwin’s  second  volume  of  the 
History  of  the  Commonwealth- 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington’s  Historic  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Ireland  during  his  own  times,  with 
Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Miller’s  Biographical  Sketches  of 
recently  living  British  Characters. 

Tales  round  a  Winter  Hearth.  By  Jane 
and  Anna-Maria  Porter. 

A  Picturesque  Tour  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  along  the  Coast  of  Africa,  from  Tan- 
giers  to  Tetuan.  By  J.  Taylor,  Knight  of 
the  Royal  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  one  of  the  Authors  of  the  it  Voyage 
Pittoresque  dans  l’Ancienne  France.” 

The  Book  of  Nature  ;  being  a  succession 
of  Lectures  formerly  delivered  at  the  Surrey 
Institution,  as  a  popular  Illustration  of  the 
general  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  Creation. 
By  Dr.  Joiin-Mason  Goode,  F.R. S. 

Modern  Greek  Literature. 

Notwithstanding  the  horrors  of  war  in 
which  the  Greeks  are  perpetually  engaged, 
they  are  not  entirely  negligent  of  Literature. 
Some  of  their  Periodical  Works  are  even 
tolerably  well  supported.  Tho  Hellenic 
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Chronicle  (‘F.XXvivixa  X^oyix*),  is  published 
at  Missolonghi,  twice  a  week,  though,  for 
want  of  sufficient  matter,  or  from  other 
causes,  several  numbers  are  at' times  com¬ 
pressed  into  one.  Thus  the  paper  of  the 
30th  of  Nov.  is  numbered  90  to  .93.  This 
journal  is  neatly  printed  in  quarto,  with 
good  types.  Its  motto  is  an  aphorism  of 
Franklin,  “  Tar  arXiiu  0(£sXn  rois  n rXsion” 
i.  e.  “  The  greatest  utility  to  the  greater 
number.”  The  price  is  six  Spanish  dollars 
annual  subscription,  payable  in  advance,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  postage. — The  Gazette  published 
at  Hydra,  has  the  title  of  “  'O  (pi\ot  tu 
No/ocs,”  literally,  “  The  friend  of  the  law,” 
which  sounds  better  in  French,  Vami  de  la 
Loi.”  It  has  a  good  type,  but  very  coarse 
paper.  It  is  also  published  twice  a  week  in 
quarto,  price  annually,  seven  Spanish  dollars. 
Its  motto  is  taken  from  the  Politics  of 
Aristotle:  “  'CLamo  y«£>te  r/Xacodiv  ^sXri^ov 
tuv  l^ccuv  scvdlgm ros  e$-iv,  o vtu  xat  j/ugiaStv 

No/4»  hou  Arxnr  y^tips-oy  veevruv  As 
man,  when  educated  and  enlightened,  is  the 
noblest  and  best  of  all  living  creatures,  so 
without  law  and  justice,  lie  is  the  worst  of 
all.” — Journals  are  published  at  Athens  and 
Napolia. — There  is  a  Greek  paper  ('O  TeXe- 
7^ot^or),  the  Telegraph ,  published  at  Vienna. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  this  Society, 
held  under  and  in  pursuance  of  its  char¬ 
ter  of  incorporation,  took  place  on  the  15th 
inst.  at  the  Society’s  chambers  in  Parlia¬ 
ment-street.  At  one  o’clock,  the  Hon. 
G.  Agar  Ellis,  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  briefly  addressed 
the  assembly.  He  described  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Institution  since 
last  year.  Cherished  by  the  countenance  of 
a  King  who  was  justly  entitled  to  be  called 
the  Patron  of  Literature,  it  had  obtained 
that  Charter  which  gave  it  a  new  degree  of 
stability  and  importance,  and  placed  it  in  a 
condition,  with  regard  to  its  general  in¬ 
terests,  every  w-ay  most  satisfactory.  Very 
considerable  accessions  had  also  been  made 
to  the  number  of  its  members,  so  that  it 
now  enrolled  about  250  names,  many  of 
them  distinguished  by  the  highest  station, 
and  others  by  standing  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  literary  eminence,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Its  election  of  ten  associates,  to 
each  of  whom  his  Majesty's  annual  gift  of 
100  guineas  was  assigned,  and  its  award  of 
the  medals*  to  persons  whose  works  merit¬ 
ed  that  great  honour,  had  met  with  universal 
approbation,  and  had  served  to  remove 
every  impression  unfavourable  to  the  Society 
remaining  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  at  its 
formation  had  felt  doubts  as  to  its  principle, 
its  objects,  its  utility,  or  the  mode  in  which 


*  Two  annually  of  gold,  of  the  value  of 
50  guineas  each,  and  beautifully  executed. 
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its  affairs  were  likely  to  be  administered. 
He  also  stated,  that  a  selection  of  the  papers 
read  at  the  Society’s  meetings  were  printing 
for  publication,  as  the  first  volume  of  its 
transactions:  these  would  lie  found  to  be 
curious  and  interesting.  The  Society  was 
engaged,  besides,  in  an  important  work  on 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Having  thus  ex¬ 
plained  the  leading  circumstances  of  the 
case,  (which  we  regret  that  our  memory 
does  not  enable  us  to  preserve  in  the  ele¬ 
gant  and  impressive  language  of  the  speaker), 
the  lion,  gentleman  proceeded  to  notice 
another  point  of  much  consequence,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
Society.  It  had  been,  he  mentioned,  inti¬ 
mated  to  the  council  by  Mr.  Nash,  that,  in 
pursuance  of  a  letter  from  the  Right  Hon. 
C.  Arbuthnot,  following  a  communication 
from  Sir  W.  Knighton,  (and  which  we 
doubt  not  emanated  from  the  Throne  itself) 
lie,  Mr.  Nash,  had  reserved  a  scite  for  a  col¬ 
lege  or  hall  for  the  Society  in  the  new  square 
which  w'as  planned  to  occupy  the  Mews  at 
Charing-cross.  The  situation  w'as  most 
eligible  ;  and  the  expediency  of  erecting  a 
permanent  building  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Society,  and  one  suited  to  its  character  and 
purposes,  had  been  so  strongly  felt,  that  it 
was  determined  immediately  to  form  a  fund 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  To  this  fund,  the 
Council  had  directed  200/.  of  the  Society's 
ordinary  revenue  to  be  subscribed  as  a 
nucleus  ;  and  it  had  already  received  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  five  hundred  guineas  in  voluntary 
subscriptions  from  individual  members.  A- 
mong  these  he  noticed  a  hundred  guineas 
from  the  learned  and  respected  President 
(the  Bishop  of  Salisbury),  and  a  like  sum 
from  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Uurham,  who 
had  ever  shewn  himself  the  liberal  friend 
to  objects  which  contemplated  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  literature,  or  of  any  other  design 
for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  eloquently  ex¬ 
horting  every  one  present,  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society,  to  take  an  earnest  interest 
in  its  prosperity,  and  to  act  towards  it  in  a 
manner  which  should  tend  to  raise  it  in  dig¬ 
nity,  and  render  its  labours  more  extensively 
beneficial,  reflect  honour  upon  themselves 
as  individuals,  and  do  credit  to  the  Royal 
patronage  under  which  it  had  sprung  up, 
and  by  which  it  continued  to  be  so  graciously 
and  munificently  fostered. 

1  he  Charter  was  now  read  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  J  ooke  ;  and  the  new  code  of  by-laws 
rendered  necessary  thereby,  and  which  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  a  remodelling  of  those 
by  which  the  Society  has  been  hitherto 
regulated,  was  read  by  Mr.  Cattermole,  the 
secretary.  1  he  principal  alterations  were, 
that  subsequent  to  the  27th  of  April  next, 
tile  fee  of  admission  sho  Id  be  five  instead 
of  three  guineas,  and  the  annual  subscription 
three  instead  of  tico  guineas.  The  bv-hnvs, 
&c.  having  been  approved  by  the  vote  of 
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the  meeting,  the  officers,  council,  ike.  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  hallotted  for. 

The  result  of  the  ballot  having  been  de- 
dared  by  the  scrutators,  thanks  were  voted 
to  Mr.  W.  i  bokc  for  his  zeal  in  procuring  the 
Charter,  and  his  liberality  in  refusing  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  any  remuneration  whatever  for  his 
professional  services. 

Normandy. 

The  literati  of  the  province  of  Normandy, 
who  had  hitherto  prosecuted  their  inquiries 
individually,  have,  within  these  few  years, 
united  and  formed  three  learned  Societies, 
whose  labours  promise  to  be  eminently  use¬ 
ful  in  the  several  pursuits  of  nat  ural  history, 
belles-lettres,  and  antiquity. 

The  volume  for  18-24-5,  printed  by  the 
Royal  Academy  (of  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Belles-Lettres,)  at  Caen,  contains  several 
Memoirs  by  MM.  Ilerault,  de  Magneville, 
and  de  Baudre,  on  various  interesting  sub¬ 
jects.  In  addition  to  this,  and  the  Linnaean 
Society  of  Caen,  a  Society  of  Antiquaries 
was  organized,  and  commenced  its  labours 
on  the  24th  of  January,  1824,  embracing 
the  departments  of  Seine  inferieure,  L’Eure. 
L'Orne,  La  Manche,  and  Calvados,  united 
at  Caen  as  the  most  central  and  the  capital 
town  of  those  districts.  Their  object  is  to 
collect  and  publish  facts  tending  to  throw 
a  light  upon,  or  to  complete,  the  history  of 
the  country  which  has  been  successively  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Celts,  Gauls,  Romans,  Saxons, 
Franks,  Neustrians,  and  Normans.  They 
propose  to  examine  every  thing  which  pro¬ 
mises  to  promote  their  object,  from  the 
stately  ecclesiastical  edifices  to  the  rude  and 
mysterious  Celt ;  and,  by  inspiring  the  taste 
and  love  of  antiquity  generally  throughout 
the  seeue  of  their  labours,  to  cause  the  je- 
paration  of,  or  to  save  from  demolition,  all 
those  monuments  and  remains  which  caunot 
or  do  not  require  to  be  removed  from  their 
original  situation,  and  to  deposit  in  their 
museums,  as  a  place  of  safetv,  all  other  ob¬ 
jects,  as  MSS.,  medals,  &c,  rescued  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  members,  or  persons  un¬ 
connected  with  the  Society.  By  the  Third 
Article  of  their  Statutes,  the  Society  is  to 
he  composed  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
membei'3  residing  in  the  five  departments 
before  -  mentioned,  correspondents  in  all 
other  countries  whatsoever,  and  associates, 
who,  without  pursuing  the  study  of  antiquity 
themselves,  shall  desire  to  encourage  the 
labours  of  the  Society.  Their  number  al¬ 
ready  amounts  to  upwards  of  a  hundred, 
amongst  whom  are  the  President,  the  Abbe 
de  la  Rue,  Le  chaude  d’Amsy,  Lambert, 
Langlois,  le  Prevost,  Phequit,  and  other 
distinguished  antiquaries.  By  the  2.9th 
Article,  a  Committee  of  six  Members  is  to 
exaiqine  the  memoirs  given  into  the  Society, 
and  to  report  those  which  they  consider 
worth  publishing  in  whole  ur  a  part. 

Thus  chartered  and  formed  on  this  plan, 


the  Society  has  already  distinguished  itself 
by  the  laborious  assiduity  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  it.  The  collection  of  the 
Museum,  considering  the  short  time  it  has 
existed,  lias  already  advanced  considerably, 
and  in  the  last  year  they  published  two  8vo. 
volumes  of  their  Memoirs,  accompanied  by 
an  atlas  of  illustrative  plates,  aud  preceded 
by  a  most  able  report,  by  the  Assistant  Se¬ 
cretary,  M.  de  Caumont,  on  the  labours  of 
the  Society,  giving  an  account  of  what 
each  member  had  contributed  under  the 
different  heads  of  Celtic,  Roman,  Medieval, 
and  general  Antiquity,  from  the  date  of  its 
commencement  in  1824.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  are  those  on  Roman  Antiquities, 
discovered  at  Barjeux,  in  1821,  by  M.  Lam¬ 
bert  :  on  the  churches  and  castles  in  the 
department  of  La  Manche,  by  M.  de  Ger- 
ville  ;  on  the  Norman  Troubadours,  by  M. 
Phiquet ;  and  on  the  religious  architecture 
of  the  middle  age,  by  M.  de  Caumont. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  this 
Society  has  generated  and  given  an  impulse 
to,  or  has  itself  arisen  out  of  the  great  taste 
and  pursuit  of  Antiquity  which  now  exists 
in  Normandv.  Amongst  the  numerous  an¬ 
tiquarian  works  announced  by  M.  Manuel 
at  the  commencement  of  last  year,  and 
most  of  which  have  appeared,  are  transla¬ 
tions,  with  notes,  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
Antiquities  of  Ducarel,  Dibdin’s  Tour,  a 
History  of  the  Conquest,  Histories  and 
Notices  of  Bayeux,  Caen,  Dieppe,  and  , 
other  principal  places,  a  reprint  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  de  Row  of  Robert  YVaee,  and  various 
interesting  works  in  general  literature.  As 
yet  the  sources  of  most  of  their  essays  are 
drawn  from  England.  For  their  early  poetry 
they  apply  to  the  MSS.  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  and  for  architecture  to  the  works  of 
Bentham,  Milner,  Whittington,  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  writers  on  the  subject,  who 
are  now  superseded  amongst  us. 

St.  Mary  Overy’s  Church. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  we  announced 
in  our  last,  p.  2,  that  the  Parishioners  of 
St.  Mary  Overy’s  had  rallied  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  their  venerable  Church,  which 
was  justly  described  by  our  late  excellent 
Correspondent,  J.  Carter*,  as  “one  of 
the  last  existing  glories  of  London’s  former 
splendour.” — We  have  now  the  satisfaction 
of  recording  a  Letter,  addressed  by  several 
Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  “To  the  Parochial  Authorities 
of  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,”  which,  whilst 
it  is  highly  honourable  to  the  antiquarian 
zeal  and  taste  of  the  Writers,  had,  r.o  doubt, 
considerable  influence  with  the  Parishioners, 


*  ’I'li is  may  be  a  proper  opportunity  of 
referring  to  a  masterly  survey  of  St.  Mary 
Overy’s  Church,  as  it  was  in  1808,  by  our 
valuable  Correspondent,  “  An  Architect,” 
in  vol.  Lxxviu  pp.  606.  Gi)i). 
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who,  at  all  events,  have  done  themselves 
credit  in  reversing  their  funner  determi¬ 
nation. 

“Gentlemen — We,  the  undersigned 
Vice  Presidents  and  Members  of  the  Council 
of  Antiquaries,  have  learned,  with  the  deep¬ 
est  regret,  that  it  is  contemplated  by  the 
Vestry  of  your  parish  to  demolish  the  nave 
of  the  ancient  conventual  church  of  St.  Mary 
Overie,  now  commonly  called  St.  Saviour’s, 

-  Southwark. 

“  As  individual  members  of  a  Society 
which  directs  its  special  attention  to  our 
national  antiquities,  we  trust  that  we  shall 
not  be  deemed  impertinently  intrusive,  if 
we  respectfully  submit  the  following  obser¬ 
vations  to  your  serious  consideration. 

“  Your  Church,  which  contains  the  tomb 
of  Gower,  one  of  the  fathers  of  English 
poetry,  is  amongst  the  purest,  most  valua¬ 
ble,  and  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
early  pointed  style,  or  Gothic,  now  existing 
in  or  near  the  Metropolis;  although,  in  other 
parts  of  England  there  are  some  few  larger 
examples  of  this  style,  still  there  are  none 
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which,  in  the  interior,  exhibit  it  in  a  more 
genuine  state;  and  it  is,  therefore,  equally 
interestiug  to  the  historian,  the  antiquary, 
and  the  artist. 

“  We  feel  great  pleasure  in  bearing  our 
testimony  to  the  correct  taste  evinced  by 
your  parish  in  restoring  the  Choir  of  tills 
Church  to  its  original  beauty  anil  splendour. 

“  This  proof  of  zeal  lias  induced  us  to 
address  these  representations  to  you,  and  to 
indulge  the  expectation  that  you  will  not 
hastily  destroy  the  most  important  portion 
of  a  noble  fabric,  which,  if  it  can  he  pre¬ 
served  unmutilated  and  undefaced,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  he  one  of  the  most  venerable  and 
distinguished  ornaments  of  the  capital,  and 
a  monument,  to  the  latest  posterity,  of 
your  spirit  and  liberality. 

“  We  remain,  Gentlemen, 

“  Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servants, 
C.  W.  W.  Wynn.  J.  H.  Markland. 

H.  Hallam.  H.  Ellis. 

H.  Pltrie.  F.  Palgrave.” 

J.  H.  Merivale. 
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Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Jan.  12.  T.  Amyot,  Esq.  Treasurer,  in 
the  Chair.  A  paper  was  read,  on  the  an¬ 
cient  Bell  Tower  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Ste¬ 
phen,  Westminster,  by  W.  Capon,  Esq.; 
accompanying  the  exhibition  of  a  drawing 
shewing  its  condition  in  the  year  1802. 

N.  H.  Nicolas,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  communi¬ 
cated,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ellis,  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Edward  Dyer  to  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  Vice-Chamberlain  to  Qu.  Elizabeth, 
in  which  some  expressions  occur  that  will  hear 
no  other  construction  hut  that  of  their  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  criminal  intercourse  between  Hat¬ 
ton  and  the  Queen,  well  known  to  the  confi¬ 
dential  friends  of  the  former.  Among  other 
allusions  not  to  be  misunderstood,  Dyer  men¬ 
tions  the  Queen’s  advances  to  Hatton  at 
first  “  in  a  good  manner,”  and  her  proba¬ 
ble  change  of  behaviour  at  the  time  he 
writes,  “  after  satiety  and  fulness.”  The 
purport  of  the  letter  is  to  counsel  Hatton  on 
his  conduct  towards  Elizabeth,  cautioning 
liim,  that,  although  she  had  descended  very 
low  in  frailties,  as  a  woman,  not  to  forget 
that  she  is  still  his  sovereign ;  recommend¬ 
ing  him  also  not  to  let  the  Queen  see  that 
he  has  any  influence  over  her,  and  advising 
him  with  regard  to  his  behaviour  to  Lei¬ 
cester. 

Feb.  2.  Mr.  Amyot  in  the  Chair.  Mr. 
Ellis  communicated,  in  a  letter  to  the 
President,  two  letters  from  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  to  Thomas  Cromwell, 
tli  n  Lord  Privy  Seal,  forming  a  curious 
picture  of  fashionable  life  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth;  and  also  illustrating  the 
multifarious  private  a3  well  as  public  busi¬ 


ness,  which  at  that  time  occupied  a  Prime 
Minister,  and  which  continued  so  to  do,  to 
a  great  extent,  through  the  succeeding 
reigns,  down  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  when 
this  usage  appears  to  have  ceased. 

The  Duke  was  Thomas  Howard,  second 
of  the  title  ;  the  Duchess  was  his  second 
wife,  and  mother  of  three  sons  by  him,  one 
of  whom  was  the  illustrious  and  unfortunate 
Lord  Surrey. 

The  Duke’s  letter  expresses  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  he  reconciled  to  his  wife,  if  she  will 
write  to  him,  and  disavow  her  accusation  of 
his  dragging  her  out  of  bed  by  her  hair 
two  days  after  her  delivery,  and  wounding 
her  in  the  head  with  his  dagger  ;  of  which 
ill-treatment  he  protests  his  innocence  in 
very  strong  and  seemingly  indignant  terms. 
The  letter  of  the  Duchess,  after  thanking 
Cromwell  for  his  kindness  to  her,  states,  in 
nervous  and  decided  language,  her  determi¬ 
nation  not  to  live  again  with  her  husband, 
from  whom  she  had  been  separated  about 
three  years,  on  account  of  the  cruelty  with 
which  he  had  treated  her  ;  although  she  had 
but  50/.  per  quarter  to  live  upon.  She  ac¬ 
cuses  a  female  who  had  been  “  washer”  in 
her  nursery,  of  being  the  cause  of  her  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  to  the  Duke’s  love  for  whom 
she  ascribes  the  neglect  and  ill-treatment  of 
herself.  After  requesting  Cromwell  to  pro¬ 
cure  her  additional  allow-anee,  she  reiterates 
her  determination  never  to  go  back  to  her 
husband,  who  had  npglected  several  “  mov¬ 
ing”  letters  she  had  formerly  written  to 
him.  From  the  signature  it  appears  that 
she  had  employed  some  other  scribe  in  the 
letter,  but  a  postcript  follows  in  her  own 
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hand,  in  which  she  presents  Cromwell  with 
a  gold  cup  as  a  new  year's  gift. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Nicolas  communicated  a  let¬ 
ter  from  a  Member  of  the  Council  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  describing  the  angry  be¬ 
haviour  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  in  general,  on  her  being 
informed  of  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  ;  their  fruitless  supplications  to  her 
in  favour  of  Secretary  Davison,  and  other 
curious  facts  relating  to  Elizabeth’s  con¬ 
cern,  or  supposed  concern,  in  the  death  of 
Mary. 

Bristol  Philosophical  and  Literary 
Society. 

An  interesting  paper  was  lately  read  by 
the  Rev.  John  Eden,  on  some  Roman  Anti¬ 
quities  discovered  on  the  vallum  of  Anto- 
nine  since  the  publication  of  General  Roy  s 
Observations;  and  communicated  by  the 
Rev.  John  Skinner,  M.A.  F.A.S. 

These  interesting  Roman  Remains  were 
noticed  by  the  author  in  the  autumn  of  the 
last  year,  while  tracing  the  line  of  Anto- 
niue  s  Vallum  from  Bownsss  to  Old  Kil 
Patrick.  The  first  subject  alluded  to  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  wall  of  a  farm-house,  denomi¬ 
nated  Nether  Croy,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Croy  Hill,  near  Kilsyth,  where  it  was 
found  not  many  years  since,  within  the  m- 
elosure  of  the  Roman  Station.  The  stone 
(evidently  a  fragment  of  one  of  larger  dimen¬ 
sions)  measures  sixteen  inches  in  length  by 
twelve  in  height,  and  retains  three  figures 
well  executed  in  bas  relief;  the  centre 
figure,  an  old  man,  having  a  full  beard  and 
close  curled  hair,  is  represented  with  a  spear 
in  his  right  hand,  his  left  resting  on  an 
oblong  hollow  shield,  placed  upright  on  the 
ground,  and  reaching  as  high  as  his  waist. 
Two  beardless  youths  accompany  him  :  that 
standing  on  his  right  hand,  is  sculptured  in 
a  similar  dress  and  attitude  as  himself,  with 
the  same  kind  of  spear  and  shield.  The 
third  figure  on  the  left  of  the  elder  person¬ 
age,  has  his  shield  elevated  to  the  height  of 
his  breast,  so  as  to  protect  the  body ;  his 
spear  resting  on  his  right  shoulder.  I  he 
shields  of  the  figures  are  of  the  same  form 
and  dimensions,  ornamented  with  three 
compartments  of  squares  and  orbs ;  that  of 
the  middle  figure  retains  a  crescent  or  semi¬ 
circle,  the  points  reversed,  so  as  to  form  an 
arch  or  curvlture  above  the  upper  arch  or 
bass  of  his  shield.  I  he  two  first  figures 
are  clothed  each  in  a  close  garment,  nearly 
hidden  by  a  scarf  or  loose  cloak,  which 
passes  over  the  shoulders,  and  descends  in 
folds  in  front,  leaving  the  arms  bare  ;  the 
third  has  his  cloak  thrown  aside,  discovering 
a  cuirass  or  coat  of  mail  fitting  close  to  Ins 
shape,  and  terminating  below  the  waist  in 
separate  stripes  or  bandelettes,  such  ns  we 
observe  on  the  coins  and  statues  of  the 
earlier  CVsnrs.  The  other  two,  instead  of 


this  fringe-like  ornament,  wear  a  kilt  or 
short  petticoat,  reaching  from  the  waist  to 
the  knee,  very  similar  to  the  same  kind  of 
garment  at  present  worn  by  the  Highlanders. 
Indeed  the  person  who  first  informed  Mr. 
Skinner  of  this  curious  remain,  happened  to 
be  the  very  mason  employed  to  place  it  in 
the  wall  of  the  farm-house,  and  according  to 
his  own  views  of  the  subject,  he  described 
it  as  a  memorial  to  three  Highland  Chief¬ 
tains,  as  he  said  the  figures  were  dressed 
after  the  custom  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  This,  Mr.  S.  observes,  is 
an  unbiassed  testimony  that  the  habit 
adopted,  and  now  worn  by  the  Highlanders, 
is  actually  derived  from  that  the  Romans 
wore  at  least  sixteen  centuries  ago,  while 
residing  among  them.  From  the  farmer 
residing  at  Nether  Croy  (who  happened 
himself  to  he  present  when  the  stone  was 
discovered,  and  inserted  in  the  walls  of  the 
house,)  Mr.  Skinner  learned,  that  there  was 
an  inscription  attached  to  it,  but  purposely 
broken  off  by  the  mason  in  order  to  make  it 
fit  to  its  present  situation.  Mr.  Skinner 
then  proceeded  to  state  his  reasons  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  this  interesting  memorial  was 
actually  designed  to  represent  the  Emperor 
Severus  and  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and 
Geta,  and  was  erected  by  the  soldiers  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Croy  Hill  fortress,  to  commemo¬ 
rate  some  important  event  terminated  under 
their  auspices  while  in  Britain.  The  learned 
Gentleman  first  endeavoured  to  substantiate 
his  opinions  by  entering  into  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  campaigns  of  Severus,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  sous,  in  Caledonia,  where  his 
operations  being  principally  directed  against 
the  Caledonians,  the  chain  of  forts  esta¬ 
blished  within  the  Vallum  of  Antonine, 
nearly  seventy  years  before,  must  necessa¬ 
rily  have  been  bis  head-quarters.  He  then 
showed,  by  several  inscriptions,  how  exact 
the  Romans  were  in  leaving  memorials  of 
their  victories  and  military  exploits.  Two 
mutilated  stones,  independently  of  that 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Skinner  stated  to 
have  himself  noticed  during  his  late  excur¬ 
sion.  One  preserved  in  the  wall  of  the 
same  farm-house  at  Nether  Croy,  repre¬ 
senting  a  captive  couching  beneath,  and 
supporting  a  circular  band  or  wreath,  in  the 
centre  of  which  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  inscription  to  Victory,  the  two  first  let¬ 
ters  V  I  being  retained ;  the  other  part  is 
broken  off.  To  the  right  of  the  circle  is 
executed  a  female  figure  in  bas  relief,  in¬ 
tended  probably  for  the  good  genius  of  the 
Roman  people  :  she  is  represented  nearly 
naked,  standing  between  two  pillars,  which 
are  ornamented  with  a  waving  line,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  base  to  the  capital,  after  the 
manner  of  some  retained  in  Durham  Cathe¬ 
dral  and  Waltham  Abbey,  erected  about  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  gene¬ 
rally,  but  erroneously,  supposed  to  have 
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been  invented  by  the  architects  of  that  pe¬ 
riod.  The  second  inscription,  which  seems 
to  refer  to  the  victory  of  Severus,  he  saw  in 
a  farm -yard  within  the  lines  of  the  Roman 
fortress  at  Achendavy,  near  Kirkintulloch, 
It  is  deeply  and  well  cut,  on  a  fragment  of 
stone,  evidently  purt  of  a  large  laureated 
coron,  or  wreath,  dedicated  to  Mars  by  the 
Alie  of  the  second  legion  quartered  there. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  S.  supported 
Ills  opinions  from  the  general  appearance, 
age,  and  military  accoutrements  of  this  Ro¬ 
man  trio;  by  rtference  to  the  coins  of  that 
era,  by  the  similarity  of  portrait,  dress,  and 
accoutrements,  availing  himself  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  and  light  which  Montfaucon  has 
thrown  upon  the  subject.  The  concluding 
remarks  of  the  Essay  we  shall  give  in  the 
authors  own  words: — “  If  what  1  have  col¬ 
lected  from  various  sources  to  identify  this 
interesting  remain  of  Imperial  Rome,  prove 
satisfactory,  my  end  is  fully  answered,  and  I 
have  only  to  express  a  hope,  the  stone  will 
be  carefully  preserved,  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  only  memorial  in  Britain  which  can 
boast  of  retaining  the  effigies  of  three  Em¬ 
perors,  all  of  whom  were  so  actively  engaged 
in  transactions  connected  with  the  earliest 
periods  of  our  history.  Moreover,  the 
principal  personage  in  the  group,  after  liv¬ 
ing  visited  almost  every  part  of  his  exten¬ 
sive  dominions,  and  fought  and  conquered 
in  every  quarter  of  the  known  world,  at 
length  breathed  his  last  at  York,  making 
this  once  hostile  territory  in  fact  his  last 
home,  his  final  resting  place  from  toil.  I 
cannot  conclude  this  article  of  the  Croy 
Hill  discoveries,  without  noticing  another 
interesting  remain,  which  I  believe  hitherto 
has  escaped  observation  :  it  is  an  Altar  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Nymphs,  dug  up  in  the  same 
station,  and  now  preserved  in  the  garden 
belonging  to  Nether  Croy  Farm ;  the  in¬ 
scription  VEXILATIO.  LEG.  VI.  VIC. 
indicates,  it  was  done  by  the  sixth  Legion, 
styled  Victrix,  but  under  whose  direction, 
or  on  what  account,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
say,  since  the  last  two  lines,  which  would 
convey  this  information,  are  imperfect.  Were 
the  ground  properly  excavated,  within  the 
limits  of  the  ancient  fort  on  Croy  Hill, 
much  valuable  information  might  be  ob¬ 
tained. ’’ 

Chemical  Examination  of  Grecian 
Antiquities. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  on 
this  subject  read  before  the  Royal  bociety 
on  1 7th  Nov. : 

On  the  Changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  some  ancient  alloys  of  Copper,  in  a  letter 
from  John  Davy,  M.D.  F.R.S.  to  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  Davy,  Bart.  Bras.  R.  S. — In  this  let¬ 
ter  Dr.  Davy,  w  ho  is  pursuing  a  train  of  sci¬ 
entific  researches  in  the  Mediterranean, 
describes  the  effects  which  time  and  the 
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elements  have  produced  on  various  Grecian 
antiquities.  The  first  he  examined  was  a 
helmet  of  the  antique  form,  found  in  a  shal¬ 
low  part  of  the  sea  between  the  citadel  of 
Corfu  and  the  village  of  Castrartis,  which 
was  partly  covered  with  shells,  and  with  an 
incrustation  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Its  en¬ 
tire  surface,  as  well  where  invested  with 
these  bodies  as  where  they  w'ere  absent,  pre¬ 
sented  a  mottled  appearance  of  green, 
white,  and  red.  The  green  portious  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  submuriate  and  the  carbonate 
of  copper,  the  white  chiefly  of  oxide  of  tin, 
and  the  red  of  protoxide  of  copper  in  octa¬ 
hedral  crystals,  mingled  with  oc  tahedrons  of 
pure  metallic  copper.  Beneath  these  sub¬ 
stances  the  metal  was  quite  bright,  and  it 
was  found  by  analysis  to  consist  of  copper, 
and  18.5  percent,  of  tin.  A  nail  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  alloy  from  a  tomb  at  Ithaca,  and  a  mir¬ 
ror  from  a  tomb  at  Samos,  in  Cephalonia, 
presented  the  same  appearances,  but  in  less 
distinct  '  crystallization  :  the  mirror  was 
composed  of  copper  alloyed  with  about  six 
per  cent,  of  tin,  and  minute  portions  of 
arsenic  and  zinc.  A  variety  of  ancient 
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coins,  from  the  cabinet  of  a  celebrated  col¬ 
lector  at  Santa  Maura,  presented  similar 
appearances,  and  afforded  corresponding  re¬ 
sults  ;  the  white  incrustations  being  oxide 
of  tin,  the  green  consisting  of  carbonate 
and  submuriate  of  copper,  and  the  red  of 
the  protoxide  of  the  same  metal  ;  some 
having  a  dingy  appearance  arising  from  the 
presence  of  black  oxide  of  copper  mingled 
with  portions  of  the  protoxide.  l)r.  Davy 
w'as  unable  to  detect  any  relation  between 
the  composition  of  the  respective  coins  and 
their  state  of  preservation,  the  variations  in 
this  respect  which  they  presented  appearing 
to  arise  rather  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  mine¬ 
ralizing  agents.  In  conclusion,  Dr.  Davy 
observed,  that  as  the  substance  from  which 
these  crystalline  compounds  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  could  not  be  imagined  to  have  been  in 
solution,  tneir  formation  must  be  referred 
to  an  intimate  motion  of  its  particles,  effect¬ 
ed  by  the  conjoint  agency  of  chemical 
affinities,  electro-chemical  attraction,  and 
the  attraction  of  aggregation.  He  sug¬ 
gested  the  application  of  this  inference  to 
explain  various  phenomena  in  mineralogy 
and  geology. 

Italian  Antiquities. 

Antiquarian  conjecture  has  been  much 
employed  lately  concerning  a  very  large 
number  of  flattened  leaden  bullets,  which 
have  been  discovered  by  persons  digging 
near  the  rumed  walls  of  a  very  ancient  town 
in  the  southern  part  of  Italy.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  were  missiles  employed  by 
the  army  of  Hannibal,  who,  in  his  expedi¬ 
tion  into  Italy,  is  known  to  have  besieged 
the  place  in  question. 
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HYMN  ON  ST.  AGATIIA'S  DAY,  Feb.  5. 

WRITTEN  BY  POPE  DAMASUS,  AND  TRANSLATED  IN  A  CORRESPONDING  MEASURE. 

( Extracted  from  Dr.  Nutt  all’s  Treatise  on  Latin  Versification ,  prefixed  to  his  edition,  of 

Virgil’s  Bucolics.)  & 


1.  jyjAR-|TYRIS  ec-|ce  dies  |  Agathse, 

Virginis  emicat  eximiae  ; 

Cliristus  earn  si  hi  qua  sociat, 

Et  diadema  duplex  decorat. 

2.  Stirpe  decens,  elegans  specie, 

Seel  magis  actibus  atque  fide  ; 

Terrea  prospera  nil  reputans, 

Jussa  Dei  sibi  corde  ligans. 

3.  Fortior  huec  trucibusque  viris, 
Exposuit  sua  membra  flagris  ; 

Pectore  quam  fuerit  valido, 

Torta  mamilla  docet  patulo. 

4.  Deliciae  cu'i  career  erat ; 

Pastor  overa  Petrus  banc  recreat ; 

Laetior  inde,  magisque  flagrans, 

Cuncta  flagella  cucurrit  ovans. 

5.  Ethnica  turba,  rogum  fugiens, 

Hujus  et  ipsa  meretur  opem  ; 

Quos  fidei  titulus  decorat, 

H  is  venerem  magis  ipsa  premat. 

6.  Jam  renitens,  quasi  sponsa  polo, 

Pro  misero  rogita  Damaso  ; 

Sic  tua  Festa  coli  faciat, 

Se  celebrantibus  ut  faveat. 


This  is  the  martyred  St.  Agatha’s  day, 

When  to  her  virtues  our  homage  we  pay: 
Glory  with  Christ  the  blest  Virgin  now  shares; 
Agatha’s  brow  a  rich  diadem  wears. 

Beauteous  her  form,  and  illustrious  her  race, — 
Fam’d  above  all  for  her  virtue  and  grace, — 
Nothing  of  earthly  desires  she  esteemed; 
Trusting  in  him  who  the  world  has  redeemed. 

Firmer  was  she  than  the  barbarous  train 
Who  in  fell  transport  derided  her  pain; 
Torture  and  insult  she  patiently  bore, 

While  her  fair  bosom  the  savages  tore. 

Joy  to  her  soul  was  the  prison’s  deep  gloom; 
Peter  her  shepherd  enlivened  her  doom  ; 
Pleased  with  the  scourging  her  body  sustained. 
Patience  in  anguish  she  firmly  maintained. 

Mortals  of  earth  who  are  saved  from  the  pile, 
Needing  her  aid,  will  be  blest  with  her  smile; 
Those  who  the  title  of  “ Faithful  ”  attain, 
Agatha’s  love  more  than  all  shall  obtain. 

Splendent  on  high,  and  in  bridal  array, 

Oh  !  for  the  miserable  Datuasus  pray  ; 

So  that  thy  Festivals  long  he  may  hold — 
Warm  in  support  of  thy  pastoral  fold. 


ALICE  AND  JANE. 

A  VILLAGE  LEGEND. 

Suggested  on  reading  their  Epitaph  in  a  Vil¬ 
lage  Church  f  near  Cambridge. 

WHERE  the  brook  in  the  village  is 
silently  flowing  ; 

Its  soft  silver  stream  meand’ring  the  plain  ; 
In  spring  where  blue  vl’lets  like  amethysts 
glowing,  [Alice  and  Jane  ! 

Stood  the  neat  white-front  cottage  of 

Like  twin  flowers  of  beauty  by  summer  suns 
cheered,  [stain, 

And  chaste  as  the  snow-drop  divested  of 
Together  they  lived — together  endeared  ; 
And  the  pride  of  the  village  were  Alice  and 
Jane  1 


Their  father  and  mother  they  valued  most 
dearly, 

And  duteously  strove  to  banish  their  pain, 
And  they  in  return,  also  lov’d  them  sincerelv, 
How  bless’d  was  the  cottage  of  Alice  and 
Jane ! 

’Twas  the  cottage  of  peace,  of  love,  and 
affection,  [ah!  how  vain; 

But  h  ow  transient  their  bliss — theii  hopes. 
Disease  there  intruded  with  deadly  infection, 
And  blighted  the  hope-bud  of  Alice  and 
Jane  ! 

And  yet  not  a  murmur  was  heard  in  their 
dwelling,  [pain; 

Tho’  now  overwhelmed  with  anguish  and 
But  heav’nly  peace,  other  peace  far  excelling, 
Pervaded  the  bosoms  of  Alice  and  Jane  1 


*  This  Hymn,  which  “  was  written  before  the  decline  of  the  Latin  language  (observes 
the  translator),  affords  some  evidence  of  the  method  of  reading  verse  among  the  Romans; 
for  unless  the  iambics  and  anapaests  are  distinctly  pronounced,  both  the  rhyme  and  syllabic 
quantity,  for  which  the  piece  is  peculiar,  will  be  utterly  lost.”  It  also  “  presents  (con¬ 
tinues  Dr.  Nuttall,)  a  curious  specimen  of  the  versification  of  the  fourth  century,  when 
rhyme  began  to  be  introduced,  and  the  metrical  quantity  of  the  Augustan  era  was  still 
retained.  When  rhythmically  read  the  lines  are  very  harmonious  ;  though  the  latinitv  is 
rather  indifferent,  The  Lime,  of  each  line,  being  equal  to  fourteen  short  quantities,  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  hepthemimeris  of  eveiy  hexameter  verse.” 
t  Vide  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  lxxxv.  Part  ii.  p.  122  and  124. 
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Alice  droop’d  a»d  she  died,  like  a  fair  lily 
blighted —  [the  plain  ; 

By  the  blasting  of  mildews  which  ravage 
Ere  the  sun  in  its  course  on  the  fourth  day 
alighted,  [Jane ! 

In  death’s  icy  arms  were  both  Alice  and 

With  the  mandate  of  Heaven,  in  humble 
submission,  [sustain  ; 

The  bereav’d  aged  parents  strove  hard  to 
And  fervently  prayed,  through  Christ,  the 
permission,  [Jane ! 

In  glory  to  meet  with  their  Alice  and 

Then  the  maids  of  the  village  in  sad,  sad 

dejection,  [village  fane  !  * 

Entomb’d  their  lov’d  relics  ’neath  the  old 
Their  mem’ry  embalming  with  tears  of 
affection — 

Sighing,  “  Peace  to  the  manes”  of  Alice 
and  Jane ! 

Cambridge.  T.  N. 


THE  LADY  AND  MERLIN.f 

A  PICTURE  BY  NEWTON. 

QR  ACEFUL  “  Phautom  of  delight !” 

Glorious  type  of  beauty  bright, 

Such  as  haunts  the  Poet’s  vision 
When  his  dreams  are  all  Elysian;  — 
When  his  musing  fancy  brings 
Shadows  of  all  lovely  things  ; 

And,  famed  Zeuxis’  art  excelling, 

He  hath  formed  a  second  Hellen, 
Wanting  but  the  powers  of  speech, 

From  the  glowing  traits  of  each  ! 

But  she  may  not  vie  with  thee  1 
There’s  a  sweet  simplicity 
Flitting  round  thine  open  brow, 

Sporting  on  thy  ripe  lips  now, 

Mantling  o’er  thy  maiden  cheek, — 

In  hues  that  leave  description  weak, — 
With  a  brightness  all  too  real 
For  a  Poet’s  Beau  Ideal  ! 

Though  an  angel’s  grace  is  thine, 
Though  the  light  is  half  divine, 

That  with  chastened  lustre  flashes 
From  beneath  thine  eye’s  dark  lashes  ; 
Yet  thy  thoughtful  forehead  fair, 

And  thy  sweetly  pensive  air. 

Speak  thee  but  of  mortal  birth, 

An  erring,  witching  child  of  earth  ; 

In  each  varying  mood  revealing 
Human  hope,  and  human  feeling  : 
Gladsome  now, — now  vowed  to  sorrow, 
Gay  to-day,  if  sad  to-morrow  ! 


*  They  were  both  buried  on  the  4th  of 
June,  16'58. 

■f-  This  is  extracted  from  the  Literary 
Magnet,  and  is  the  production  of  Mr. 
Alaric  A.  Watts,  whose  talents  are  now 
devoted  to  the  editorship  of  that  publi¬ 
cation. 


Huntress  fair,  the  sport  is  over, 
Wherefore  chain  thy  feathered  rover  ; 

Rich  indeed  the  prize  must  be 
That  may  lure  him  far  from  thee  ! 

What  to  him  are  hood  and  jesses 
'J  angled  in  thy  glossy  trusses  ? 

D  azzled  by  thy  beauty’s  light, 

Can  he  plume  his  wings  for  flight  ? 

Fetter’d  by  a  smile  so  bland, 

Will  he  ever  leave  thy  hand  ? 

No  ;  let  him  on  thy  beauty  feed, 

And  he’ll  no  firmer  fetters  need  !  A.  A.  W. 


,  SLAVERY. 

J  JARK !  the  loud  cry  through  vast  At¬ 
lantic’s  roar, 

Sails  on  the  wind,  and  gains  the  British  shore  ! 
Where  petty  tyrants  man's  best  rights 
revoke, 

And  proud  Oppression  binds  the  iron  yoke. 
Where  the  poor  slave  in  vain  for  freedom 
sighs, 

Struggles  through  life,  and  nnlamented  dies. 
Torn  from  his  home,  no  friends  bewail  his 
doom,  •  [tomb  : 

Affection,  friendship,  weep  not  o’er  his 
No  social  ties — no  fond  relations  near 
Tell  the  sad  tale,  or  drop  a  kindred  tear ! 
Hark !  the  loud  cry  through  vast  Atlan¬ 
tic’s  roar,  [shore  ! 

Howls  to  the  skies,  and  gains  the  British 
Rouse  !  Britons,  rouse !  for  Mercy’s 
lovely  name, 

Adds  the  best  laurels  to  your  well-earned 
fame  : 

Mercy,  the  brightest  gem  that  decks  the 
crown,  [frown. 

Endears  the  smile,  and  lights  the  monarch’s 
Ambition  gains  not  horrors  by  the  plan  — 
Infernal  traffic  !  that  enslaves  a  man  ! 

Rouse  !  Britons,  rouse  !  nor  leave  the 
slave  oppressed  ;  [breast  ; 

Wake  the  best  passions  that  adorn  your 
Restore  the  negro  to  his  home  again, 

Crush  the  dire  bonds,  and  burst  the  galling 
chain;  [resound. 

Till  Freedom’s  Paeans  through  the  world 

And  echoing  nations  swell  the  choral  sound! 

JUNIUS. 


A  THOUGHT 

At  the  Grave  of  three  lovely  Children. 

QLEEP  on,  sweet  innocents,  consign’d  to 
clav, 

Till  Ileav’n  discloses  an  eternal  day ! 

Till  kindred  Seraphs,  bending  from  the 
skies, 

Shall,  in  soft  whispers,  hid  you  wake  and 
rise ! 

Then  join,  for  ever  join  the  choir  above, 

And  for  your  earthly,  share  a  heav’nly  pa¬ 
rent’s  love. 


ism] 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


Feb.  3.  The  Seventh  Session  of  the 
First  Parliament  of  the  present  Reign  was 
this  clay  opened  by  Royal  Commission. 
Ford  Gifford,  on  behalf  of  the  Lords  Com- 
misioners,  delivered  the  following  Speech: 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“  We  are  commanded  by  His  Majesty  to 
inform  you  that  His  Majesty  has  seen  with 
great  regret  the  embarrassment  which  has 
occurred  in  the  pecuniary  transactions  of 
the  Country,  since  the  close  of  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament.  This  embarrassment 
did  not  arise  from  any  political  events,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  It  was  not  produced 
by  any  unexpected  demand  upon  the  public 
resources,  nor  by  the  apprehension  of  any 
interruption  to  the  general  tranquillity. — 
Some  of  the  causes  to  which  this  evil  must 
be  attributed,  lie  without  the  reach  of 
direct  parliamentary  interposition  ;  nor  can 
security  against  the  recurrence  of  them  be 
found,  unless  in  the  experience  of  the  suf¬ 
ferings  which  they  have  occasioned.  But, 
to  a  certain  portion  of  this  evil,  corrective 
at  least,  if  not  effectual  remedies,  may  be 
applied;  and  His  Majesty  relies  upon  your 
wisdom  to  devise  such  measures  as  may  tend 
to  protect  both  private  and  public  interests 
against  the  like  sudden  and  violent  fluctua¬ 
tions,  by  placing  on  a  more  firm  foundation 
the  currency  and  circulating  credit  of  the 
Country.  His  Majesty  continues  to  receive 
from  his  Allies,  and  generally,  from  all  fo¬ 
reign  Princes  and  States,  the  strongest 
assurances  of  their  friendly  disposition  to¬ 
wards  His  Majesty.  His  Majesty,  on  his 
part,  is  constant  and  unwearied  in  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests,  and 
to  recommend  and  cultivate  peace  both  in 
the  old  world  and  the  new.  His  Majesty 
commands  us  to  inform  you,  that  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  tliis  policy  His  Majesty  s  media¬ 
tion  has  been  successfully  employed  in  the 
conclusion  of  a  T  reaty  between  the  Crowns 
of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  by  which  the  rela¬ 
tions  and  friendly  intercourse,  long  inter¬ 
rupted  between  two  kindred  nations,  have 
been  restored,  and  the  independence  of  the 
Brazilian  empire  has  been  formally  acknow¬ 
ledged.  llis  Majesty  loses  no  opportunity 
of  giving  effect  to  the  principles  of  Trade  and 
Navigation,  which  have  received  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  Parliament,  and  of  establishing  them 
as  far  as  possible  by  engagements  with  foreign 
powers.  Ilis  Majesty  has  directed  to  be  laid 
before  vou  a  copy  of  a  Convention  framed  on 
those  principles,  which  has  recently  been  con¬ 
cluded  between  His  Majesty  and  the  King  of 
Ffmce;  and  of  a  similar  Convention  with 
Gent.  Mao.  February ,  1826. 
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the  free  Hanseatic  Cities  of  Lubeck,  Bre¬ 
men,  and  Hamburg.  His  Majesty  lias  like¬ 
wise  directed  to  be  laid  before  you  a  Copy  of  a 
Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Naviga¬ 
tion,  concluded  between  His  Majesty  and 
the  Republic  of  Columbia,  the  ratifications 
of  which  have  been  exchanged  since  the 
close  of  the.  last  Session.  For  the  carrying 
into  effect  some  of  the  stipulations  of  this 
Treaty,  His  Majesty  will  have  need  of  your 
assistance.  His  Majesty  regrets  that  he 
has  not  to  announce  to  you  the  termination 
of  hostilities  in  India.  But  the  operations 
of  the  last  campaign,  through  the  bravery 
of  the  forces  of  His  Majesty,  and  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  the  skill  and  per¬ 
severance  of  their  commanders,  have  been 
attended  with  uniform  success;  and  Iiis 
Majesty  trusts  that  a  continuance  of  the 
same  exertions  may  lead,  at  no  distant  pe¬ 
riod,  to  an  honourable  and  satisfactory  pa¬ 
cification.  His  Majesty’s  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  consideration  of  several  mea¬ 
sures  recommended  in  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament  for  improving  the  condition  of 
Ireland.  The  industry  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  His  Majesty  has  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  acquainting  you,  is  in  a  course  of 
gradual  and  general  advancement — an  ad¬ 
vancement  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  that 
state  of  tranquillity  which  now  happily  pre¬ 
vails  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  Ireland. 

<£  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

<(  His  Majesty  has  directed  the  Estimates 
for  the  year  to  be  prepared  and  laid  before 
you.  They  have  been  framed  with  an 
anxious  desire  to  avoid  every  expenditure 
beyond  what  the  necessary  demands  of  the 
public  service  may  require.  ITis  Majesty 
has  the  satisfaction  of  informing  vou,  that 
the  produce  of  the  revenue,  in  the  last  year, 
has  fully  justified  the  expectations  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  commencement  of  it. 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen , 

“  His  Majesty  deeply  laments  the  inju¬ 
rious  effects  which  the  late  pecuniary  crisis 
must  have  entailed  upon  many  branches  of 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  His  Majesty  con¬ 
fidently  believes,  that  the  temporary  check 
which  commerce  and  manufactures  may  at 
this  moment  experience,  will,  under  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  neither  im¬ 
pair  the  great  sources  of  our  wealth,  nor 
impede  the  growth  of  national  prosperity.” 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of 
Verulam  moved  the  usual  Address  to  His 
Majesty,  which  tfas  seconded  by  the  Earl  of 
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Sheffield. — Lord  King  introduced  an  amend- 
meut,  pledging  the  House  to  proceed  to  “  a 
revision  of  the  Corn  Laws,  as  the  best  means 
of  securing  and  extending  the  comforts  of 
His  Majesty’s  subjects."  The  noble  Lord 
spoke  with  great  asperity  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Bunk  of  England,  which  he  said  had, 
by  its  over  issues,  mainly  contributed  to 
produce  the  late  embarrassments. — The 
Earl  of  Liverpool  reminded  the  House  that 
he  had  last  year  “  created  an  opportunity” 
to  admonish  the  public  of  the  ruin  which 
must  follow  the  then  prevailing  rage  for  spe¬ 
culations.  All  that  he  had  predicted  had 
unhappily  been  fulfilled.  One  effect  of  the 
speculations  had  been  to  draw  out  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  Country  bank-notes,  to  the  amount 
of  four  millions  in  two  years.  The  notes  of 
this  description  afloat  in  1823  being  four 
millions,  and  eight  in  1825.  This  rage, 
therefore,  among  many  concurrent  causes, 
he  assumed  to  be  the  principal  causes  of  the 
late  embarrassments.  The  remedy  which 
he  should  propose  would  be,  to  remove  the 
limitation  to  six  persons,  imposed  upon  Bank 
partnerships  by  the  Bank  of  England  Charter, 
as  far  as  it  could  affect  bankers  at  more  than 
65  miles  distance  from  London,  and  gra¬ 
dually  to  withdraw  one  and  two  pound  notes 
from  circulation.  The  noble  Lord  also  de¬ 
clared,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Country,  Ministers  would  not  feel  justified 
in  any  agitation  of  the  Corn  Law  cpiestion. 
The  Amendment  was  negatived,  and  the 
Address  agreed  to  without  a  division. 


House  of  Lords,  Fel.  9. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved  for  an 
account  of  the  number  of  notes  under  five 
pounds  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  in 
the  February,  May,  August,  and  November 
quarters,  from  the  year  1819  to  1825  5  and 
of  Bank  post-bills  for  the  same  period, 
distinguishing  the  quarters.  Also,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  notes  issued  by  the  country- 
banks  during  the  same  period,  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  quarters  as  before;  and  of  all  bank¬ 
ruptcies  since  theyearl819,andof  all  charters 
granting  privileges  to  bankers.  The  motion 
was  extended  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 


House  of  Commons,  Feb.  10. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intro¬ 
duced  the  proposed  new  arrangements  for 
the  Amendment  of  the  Currency  and  the 
security  of  the  Banking  Trade.  He  com¬ 
menced  by  an  elaborate  argument,  in  which 
lie  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  late  em¬ 
barrassments  were  but  the  natural  conse¬ 
quences  of  prosperity.  He  then  explained 
the  two  measures  by  which  Government 
designed  to  provide  against  the  recurrence 
*f  similar  calamities  to  those  under  which 
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the  country  was  suffering.  The  first,  and 
that  which  it  was  intended  to  originate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  was,  as  he  said,  a 
Bill  to  limit  the  period  during  which  coun¬ 
try  bankers  should  be  permitted  to  issue 
notes  for  less  than  five  pounds  to  three 
years,  in  which  time  it  was  expected  that  all 
such  notes  now  in  existence  would  be  worn 
out,  which  Bill  was  also  to  provide  against 
the  stamping  of  any  such  notes  from  this 
time  forward.  The  second  measure  alluded 
to  was  the  removal  of  the  present  restric¬ 
tions  upon  Bank  Partnerships,  as  it  might 
affect  hanks  situated  at  more  than  6 5  miles 
distant  from  the  Metropolis.  This  measure, 
he  said,  would  be  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  law  for  the  prohibition  of 
small  notes  was  not  intended  to  extend,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
though  its  ultimate  effect,  he  hoped,  would 
be  to  give  to  every  part  of  the  empire  the 
benefit  of  a  metallic  currency.  He  concluded 
by  moving  the  following  resolution  :  — 
“That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee 
that  all  promissory  notes  payable  to  the 
bearer  on  demand,  issued  by  licence,  and 
under  the  value  of  5 1.  and  stamped  previous 
to  the  5th  of  Feb.  182G,  be  allowed  to  cir¬ 
culate  uutil  the  5th  of  Feb.  1829>  and  no 
longer." 

Mr.  Baring ,  in  a  speech  of  great  anima¬ 
tion  and  ability,  reproached  the  Ministers 
with  having  manifested  unparalleled  igno¬ 
rance  in  their  correspondence  with  the 
Bank,  and  with  having  brought  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers  of  the  Country  into  the  greatest 
difficulties  by  their  senseless  theorizing. 
He  ascribed  the  present  distresses  (which 
he  professed  to  think  likely  to  continue  for 
a  time,  though  still  but  temporary)  to  the 
accommodation  which  the  Bank  had  af¬ 
forded  to  Ministers,  by  which  upwards  of 
22  millions  of  the  capital  of  that  Corpo¬ 
ration  was  rendered  unavailable  for  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  commerce.  As  a  measure  of 
relief  and  security,  he  suggested  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  silver  as  well  as  gold  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  currency,  conformably  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and 
warned  the  Legislature  that  the  removal  of 
the  restriction  upon  Bank  partnerships 
would  be  quite  unproductive  of  any  good 
effect  if  the  example  of  the  Scotch  system 
were  not  followed  throughout,  by  allowing 
capitalists  to  invest  a  specific  sum  in  the 
proposed  partnership  bauking  concerns,  to 
the  extent  of  which  sum  only  they  should 
be  deemed  responsible.  In  conclusion,  the 
honourable  gentleman  deprecated  any  im¬ 
patience  to  try  experiments,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  Country.  Major  Maberley 
and  Lord  Folkestone  ascribed  the  embarrass¬ 
ments  to  over-tra  ing.  Mr. Iluskisson  replied. 
— On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Canning1  the  de¬ 
bate  was  adjourned. 
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Feb.  13.  The  adjourned  debate  on  the 
Banking  System  was  resumed,  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — 
Sir  J.  M'rottesley  opposed  the  motion,  and 
spoke  with  great  animation  on  the  cruel 
injustice  that  had  been  done  to  the  country 
bankers,  by  the  allusions  made  by  them  in 
tbe  letters  of  Ministers  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  He  denied  that  the 
gentlemen  thus  aspersed  had  encouraged 
groundless  speculations,  which  he  showed 
to  be  directly  repugnant  to  their  interests. 
He  taxed  Ministers  with  a  criminal  partia¬ 
lity,  in  treating  as  sacred  the  supposed 
rights  of  the  Bank  of  England,  while  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  private 
bankers,  who  had  invested  their  property 
upon  the  faith  of  Parliament,  solemnly 
pledged  in  the  Extension  Act  of  1822. — 
Mr.  Peel  supported  the  resolutions  before 
the  House,  and  defended  his  Bill  of  181.9, 
which  lie  said  only  enforced  an  arrangement 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Country.  He  lamented  the  departure  from 
the  principle  of  that  Bill  committed  in  the 
Extension  Act  of  1822.  The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  then  proceeded  to  contend,  in  a 
very  ingenious  argument,  that  the  direct 
operation  of  the  present  system  of  private 
banking  is  to  encourage  speculation,  when 
the  tide  of  commercial  affairs  sets  in  that 
direction;  and  to  aggravate  all  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  panic,  when  public  credit  is 
upon  the  ebb.  Mr.  Attvcood  and  Mr.  II. 
Gurney  opposed  the  resolution. — Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  spoke  at  great  length  in  support  of  the 
Resolutions.  Disclaiming  any  disrespectful 
feeling  towards  the  Country  Bankers,  he 
submitted  that  these  gentlemen  could  not 
with  safety  be  trusted  with  the  royal  prero¬ 
gative  of  making  and  issuing  money.  He 
defended  the  bringing  forward  the  subject  at 
present,  upon  the  ground,  that  to  allow  the 
Country  Bankers  a  further  respite,  would 
be  to  furnish  them  with  an  opportunity  to 
obstruct  the  measures  which  hereafter  Par¬ 
liament  might  think  necessary  for  the  re¬ 
form  of  the  currency.  The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  then  proceeded  to  draw  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  large  and  small  notes,  in  favour 
of  the  former;  and  illustrated  his  “  fair 
ideal”  of  national  wealth,  by  the  figure  of  a 
mountain  of  paper,  whose  base  was  irrigated 
with  gold. — Mr.  Pearse  defended  the  Bank 
of  England  from  the  charge  of  extorting 
exorbitant  profits  in  its  transactions  with  the 
Government. — Mr  .Grenfell  and  Mr. Brough¬ 
am  supported  the  Resolution. — The  House 
then  divided,  when  the  numbers  were — 
ior  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s 
motion,  232  ;  agkinst  it,  39. 

Feb.  14.  On  the  motion  that  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Bank  Charter, 
and  Bank  Note  Act  be  brought  up, — Mr. 
Cqlqraji  condemned  the  course  taken  by 
Ministers  as  precipitate  and  dangerous, — 
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Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  moved  (in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  the  want  of  a  currency  which 
the  Bill  would  otherwise  certainly  produce) 
that  the  words  “  Bank  of  England  one 
pound  notes,”  should  be  struck  out  of  the 
Bill. — Mr.  Ellice  gave  a  long  explanation 
of  his  motives  in  voting  for  the  proposition 
of  Ministers,  which,  as  well  as  it  could  be 
collected  from  an  infinite  variety  of  topics, 
appeared  to  be  an  opinion  that  the  Bill 
before  the  Committee  would  enforce  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws. — Mr.  T.  Wilson 
complained  that  the  agitation  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  currency  had  already  done  great 
mischief  in  the  city,  and  threatened  still 
more  disastrous  consequences.  He  asked 
the  Chancellor  of. the  Exchequer,  whether 
he  was  prepared  with  any  measure  of  alle¬ 
viation  for  the  great  and  growing  calamity 
that  had  resulted  from  his  pertinacity  in 
adhering  to  his  measures,  and  suggested 
that  a  loan  similar  to  that  made  to  the  dis¬ 
tressed  manufacturers  and  merchants  in 
1793,  might  now  be  issued  with  safety  and 
advantage, — The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  rejected  the  proposition  for  a  loan 
as  certain  to  encourage  unfounded  specula¬ 
tions  hereafter  by  the  influence  of  its  ex¬ 
ample. — Mr.  Robertson  attributed  the  pub¬ 
lic  distress  to  tbe  withdrawing  of  the  float¬ 
ing  capital  of  the  country,  which,  he  said, 
had  been  reduced  from  330,000,000  to  about 
70,000,000;  he  appioved  of  Mr.  T.  Wil¬ 
son’s  suggestion. — Mr.  Huskisson  declared 
that  an  increase  of  circulation  was  necessary, 
and  suggested  that  if  the  Bank  would  go 
into  the  market,  and  buy  the  floating  secu¬ 
rities,  now  so  much  depressed,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  this  w'ould  be  a  mode 
of  increasing  the  circulating  medium  per¬ 
haps  less  objectionable  than  any  other.  It 
was  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Bank  was  at  all  choaked  up  at  present  with 
Government  securities.  This  was  what  he 
should  recommend.  A  large  issue  from  the 
Bank,  by  purchasing  Government  securities, 
would  produce  great  relief  if  they  thought 
themselves  at  liberty  to  take  such  a  course, 
and  he  thought  they  might  do  so  with  per¬ 
fect  safety.  No  difficulty  would  be  found 
in  making  an  arrangement  with  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  his  Right  Hon. 
friend  for  the  redemption  of  such  securities 
in  due  and  proper  time.  This  besides  was 
a  plan  of  relief  which  might  be  acted  on 
immediately. —  1  he  original  motion  was 
ultimately  agreed  to. 


Feb.  16.  Sir  John  Newport  moved  a 
series  of  resolutions  declaratory  of  abuses 
alleged  to  he  committed  in  tbe  assessment 
.and  application  of  Church  rates  in  Ireland. 
The  Hon.  Baronet,  after  citing  several  cases 
of  irregular  and  illegal  assessments,  pressed 
the  consideration  of  his  resolutions  upon 
the  House  on  the  ground  that  the  exactions 
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denounced  in  them  bore  peculiarly  hnrd 
upon  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  who, 
though  they  had  to  pay  much  the  greater 
part  of  them,  had  no  vote  in  the  assessments, 
nor  interest  in  the  objects  for  which  these 
-ssessments  were  made. — Mr.  Gouti-urn ,  in 
reply  to  Lord  A I  thorp’s  question,  gave  an 
exposition  of  the  several  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Sister  Kingdom,  de¬ 
signed  by  Government  to  be  introduced  in 
the  course  of  the  session.  This  explana¬ 
tion  was  an  exact  repetition  of  that  given 
on  a  former  evening  in  the  other  House  by 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  The  Right  Hon. 
Gent,  then  availed  himself  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  explain  that  the  operation  of  the 
Tithe  Composition  Act  had  surpassed  his 
expectation,  having  been  enforced  in  6‘7 G 
parishes  (one  fourth  of  all  the  parishes  in 
the  kingdom),  and  having  produced  by  its 
indirect  influence,  amicable  accommodations 
in  many  more  ;  and  then  addressed  himself 
to  Sir  John  Newport’s  motion,  in  relation 
to  which  he  observed,  that  he  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  correct 
the  irregularities  complained  of,  and  that  if 
the  Right  Hon.  Bart,  did  not  withdraw  his 
resolutions,  he  (Mr.GouIburn)  should  move, 
as  an  amendment,  that  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  the  Bill  in  question. — Sir  John 
Newport  declined  to  withdraw  his  resolu¬ 
tions,  as  he  was  desirous  to  put  them  on 
record  in  the  journals,  and  Mr.  Goulburn 
moved  accordingly. — Sir  Robert  Inglis  highly 
disapproved  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Mem¬ 
ber  for  Waterford,  and  of  the  tone  of  the 
arguments  by  which  that  Right  Hon. 
Member  had  endeavoured  to  recommend 
them.  Admitting  that  some  of  the  assess¬ 
ments  to  be  found  in  the  returns  made  to 
Parliament  had  been  irregular,  he  showed 
that  they  had  not  been  made  in  a  spirit 
of  hostility  to  Roman  Catholics,  many  of 
them  (which  the  Member  for  Waterford 
had  strangely  overlooked)  having  been  made 
for  objects  exclusively  Roman  Catholic, 
such  as  building  Roman  Catholic  chapels. 
He  then  demonstrated,  from  the  same 
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authority,  that  these  assessments  could 
rarely  be  oppressive,  they  never,  excepting 
in  one  instance,  exceeding  8 d.  upon  the 
acre  (which  is  as  five  to  four  of  the  English 
acre)  and  rarely  approaching  to  that  sum. 
And  this,  he  observed,  was  in  a  country  in 
which,  as  it  had  been  proved  to  them  by 
the  evidence  of  r  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
the  peasantry  were  taxed  for  the  erection 
of  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  the  rate  of 
six  and  even  twelve  shillings  an  acre.  Sir 
R.  I  nglis  concluded  with  declaring  that  he 
would  never  sit  in  silence  to  hear  the  Pro¬ 
testant  church  establishment  in  Ireland 
misrepresented  and  aspersed. — Mr.  C.  Hut¬ 
chinson ,  Mr.  Monk ,  and  Mr.  II.  Martin 
urged  the  necessity  of  taking  some  step  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor. — • 
Sir  John  Newport  replied  shortly,  hut  his 
resolutions  were  rejected  ;  and  Mr.  Goul- 
burn’s  amendment  carried  without  a  division. 

- 0 - 

House  of  Lords,  Feb.  1  7. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Char¬ 
ter  Act.  (49  Geo.  III.)  rI he  noble  Earl 
entered  into  a  full  and  perspicuous  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  measures  intended  by  Ministers 
for  the  reformation  and  security  of  the  cur¬ 
rency,  of  which  this  was  one.  He  observed 
that  it  was  not  only  in  mining  and  loan 
transactions,  and  new  projects,  that  the 
spirit  of  speculation  had  been  mischievously 
active  ;  he  cited  several  returns  of  the  im¬ 
ports  of  wool,  timber,  silk,  &c.  to  show 
that  in  the  oldest  and  most  legitimate 
branches  of  trade  the  scale  of  importation 
had  been  enormously  increased  during  the 
last  year.  After  some  objections  by  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale  and  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdown ,  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time 
without  a  division. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  same 
day,  the  Promissory  Notes  Bill  (see  p. 1 7 1) 
was  read  a  second  time  without  a  division. 


Proceedings  in  Purlin  merit. — Foreign  News. 


r OREIGN  NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The  speech  of  the  King  of  France,  on 
opening  the  Chambers,  commences  by 
alluding  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  states  that  the  King  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  successor,  and  from  other 
powers,  assurances  of  continued  friendly 
dispositions.  He  next  speaks  of  a  conven¬ 
tion  between  France  and  England  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  navigation  of  the  two  countries; 
and  in  allusion  to  the  ‘  definitive  separation’ 
of  St.  Domingo,  which  has  been  lost  to 
France  for  thirty  years,  will  submit  a  pro¬ 
position  to  divide  the  indemnity  granted  to 


the  antient  planters.  In  speaking  of  the 
improved  state  of  the  finances,  lie  proposes 
to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  church,  at 
the  same  time  feeling  confident  that  direct 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  nineteem  millions 
(of  francs)  may  be  repealed  during  the  ses¬ 
sion.  His  Majesty  then  proceeds  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  measures  should  be  adopted  to 
arrest  the  progressive  subdivision  of  pro¬ 
perty. 

RUSSIA. 

According  to  M.  Hermann,  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburgh,  the  classes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  including  th« 
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Polish  provinces,  hut  not  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  nor  Finland,  were  as  follows  : 


Nobles . 

Clergv . 

Merchants  .... 
Traders,  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  towns 
Cultivators,  ex-  I 
empt  from  ca-  > 
pit  ition  . .  . .  ) 
Cossacks,  idem  . . 
Peasants  irivas- 
sallage  .... 

Jews . 

Employed  by  1 
Government  j 
Army  and  Navy . . 
Uncivilized  Tribes 


Males.  Both  Sexes. 
.  26 1 ,600  —  580,000 

■  21  1,300  —  400,000 

142,000  —  300,000 

600,000  —  1,000,000 

1,200,000  —  2,300,000 

1,110,000  —  2,200,000 

16,1 10,000— 32,795,000 

108,000  —  210,000 

59,300  —  120,000 

589,000 —  1,000,000 
500,000  —  1,000,000 


GREECE. 

The  news  from  Greece  continues  to  be 
more  satisfactory.  The  defeat  of  the  Turks 
and  Egyptians  before  Missolonghi,  the  naval 
victory  of  the  Greeks,  the  retaking  of  Tri- 
polizza  by  Colocotroni,  the  defeat  of  a 
corps  of  2000  men,  sent  by  Ibrahim  to¬ 
wards  Salona,  receives  confirmation  by  let¬ 
ters  received  from  Greece,  or  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries.  Admiral  Miaulis,  who 
after  keeping  in  check  for  twenty  days  with 
only  twenty-six  Hydriot  vessels,  the  whole 
Turkish  fleet  at  Patras,  had  sailed  to  ascer¬ 
tain  and  to  remove  the  difficulties  which 
prevented  the  other  two  Greek  divisions 
from  joining  him,  succeeded  in  his  object, 
and  returned  on  the  22d  of  December  with 
sixty-seven  sail  and  several  fire-ships,  in 
time  to  relieve  Missolonghi,  where  a  scar¬ 
city  of  provisions  began  to  prevail.  For 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  after  several  attempts  to 
force  his  way  by  Calavrita  and  Acrata,  in 
which  he  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss 
by  Londoa,  had  thrown  himself  into  Nau- 
pacte,  and  suddenly  embarking  on  board  the 
Egyptian  vessels  which  he  found  at  that 
place,  had  crossed  the  Gulph,  and  landed 
near  Missolonghi.  Scarcely  had  he  reached 
the  walls  of  that  heroic  city  when  he  ordered 
a. general  assault,  hoping  to  carry  it  by  sur¬ 
prise.  The  brave  garrison,  however,  were 
on  their  guard,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Egyptians,  notwithstanding  their  discipline, 
were  not  more  successful  than  those  of 
Redschid’s  Albanians.  Ibrahim  was  beaten 
back  at  all  points,  and  compelled  to  retire 
within  the  Seraikier’s  ancient  entrench¬ 
ments.  But  as  he  retained  that  position 
and  a  naval  force  blockaded  the  place  by 
sea,  the  want  of  provisions  began  to  be  seri¬ 
ously  felt,  when  the  re-appearance  of  the 
Greek  fleet  put  the  Turkish  vessels  to  flight, 
and  the  communications  being  restored, 
Missolonghi  was  re-victualled. 


EAST  INDIES. 

The  Indian  Government  is  making  the 
most  energetic  preparations  for  the  opening 


of  the  campaign.  The  letters  from  Arracan 
and  from  Promo  concur  instating  that  there 
was  not  the  smallest  prospect  of  peace.  It 
does  not  appear  that  we  have  made  any 
sensible  impression  on  the  Burmans  ;  we  only 
possess  the  ground  our  armies  cover,  and  all 
goes  on  the  same  as  ever.  Wherever  we 
move,  we  are  paramount,  but  armed  parties 
immediately  close  upon  our  rear.  A  strong 
reconnoitering  party  was  lately  sent  from 
Prome,  to  ascertain  if  a  force  was  collecting 
in  advance  of  them,  and  it  was  found  that 
many  thousands  were  assembled  together, 
and  had  stocked  themselves. 

Java. — The  Dutch  Government  of  Java 
is  involved  in  a  very  ruinous  war  with  the 
Javanese,  who  have  gained  some  important 
advantages  over  their  European  rulers.  It 
appears  that  a  numerous  party  of  natives 
collected  with  hostile  intentions  at  a  place 
called  Demark,  about  seventeen  miles  west 
of  Samarang.  The  authorities  of  that  place 
called  out  a  volunteer  corps  of  cavalry, 
formed  of  the  young  men,  mostly  mer¬ 
chants,  with  a  hundred  seamen  and  a  few 
native  troops,  and  ordered  them  to  proceed 
and  attack  the  insurgents.  When  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  enemy,  they  beheld  to  their 
surprise  from  three  to  five  thousand  men 
under  arms,  drawn  up  in  three  columns. 
The  European  commander  ordered  his  men 
to  the  attack  :  the  insurgents  were  imme¬ 
diately  in  motion  to  resist  them.  The 
small  body  of  cavalry,  twenty-eight  in  num¬ 
ber,  being  inexperienced,  were  immediately 
thrown  Into  confusion,  and  two  were  killed 
by  the  first  discharge  from  the  insurgents, 
who,  in  their  turn,  charged  the  cavalry 
with  their  Cossack  spears  when  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  retreat.  After  a  moment’s 
consultation,  the  Europeans  determined  to 
turn  off  the  road,  and  attempt  to  pass  the 
body  of  men  that  occupied  the  road  between 
them  and  Samarang  ;  but  the  attempt 
proved  very  unfortunate,  as  some  of  the 
horses  soon  fell  and  threw  their  riders  into 
the  soft  and  broken  grounds  of  the  rice 
fields,  who  were  instantly  speared  by  the 
enemy.  Several  of  them  then  returned  to 
their  former  position,  and  cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy  that  occupied  another 
pass,  and  reached  Samarang  in  safety. 
Fourteen  were  killed  and  missing,  including 
seven  young  English  arid  Scotch  agents  for 
commercial  houses  in  Batavia.  The  whole 
effective  force  of  European  troops  does  not 
exceed  3000  men,  and  the  citizens  of  Ba¬ 
tavia  are  all  on  military  duty,  and  stand  a 
regular  guard  as  common  soldiers. 

UNITED  STATES. 

New  York  Papers  of  the  31st  ult.  con¬ 
tain  the  Annual  Treasury  Report,  <pf  which 
we  have  only  room  to  give  a  very  slight 
sketch.  The  public  revenue  of  the  United 
States  in  1 824  amounted  (including  a  loan 
of  5,000,000  dollars)  to  24,381,212  dol- 
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lars  ;  making,  with  the  balance  in  the  Trea¬ 
sury  Jan.  1,  1824,  of  9,463,922  dollars, 
an  abrogate  of  33,845,135  dollars.  1  he 
expenditure  amounted  to  3 1 ,898,533  dol * 
lars  ;  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of 
1,946,597  dollars.  The  actual  receipts 
into  the  Treasury  during  the  three  first 
quarters  of  1  825  were  2  1 ,68 1 ,444  dollars, 
and  those  of  the  fourth  quarter  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  5, 100,000  dollars,  making,  with 
the  above  balance  of  1,946,597  dollars,  an 
aggregate  of  28,728,041  dollars.  ihe 
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total  estimated  expenditure  of  the  year  is 
23,443,979  dollars,  leaving  a  balance  in  the 
Treasury,  1st  January  1826,  of  5,284,061 
dollars. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

On  the  10th  Dec.  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  was  made  by  the  Brazilian  Government 
against  the  United  Provinces  of  the  River 
Plate.  Several  crui/.ers,  under  the  Patriot 
flag  have  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro,  and  captured  a  few  vessels. 


Foreign  News « — Domestic  Occurrences. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


Fel.  3-.  The  Court  of  Proprietors  of  the 
Bank  assembled  to  consider  a  proposition 
made  by  Ministers  for  the  repeal  of  certain 
parts  of  their  Charter.  The  Governor  read 
to  the  Court  a  correspondence  between  Earl 
.Liverpool  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  on  the  subject.  Ministers  stated 
in  this  correspondence  their  wishes  re¬ 
specting  the  Bank  privileges.  It  was  their 
intention  to  prevent  the  issue  of  one  or  two 
pound  notes  by  country  bankers  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years ;  by  which  the 
country  would  return  to  metallic  currency. 
Ministers  also  stated,  that  they  were  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  establishment  of  branch 
banks  by  the  Bank  of  England, — but  that 
alone,  they  considered,  would  not  avoid  a 
recurrence  of  the  late  disastrous  events : 
and  hence,  they  proposed  to  throw  open  the 
country-banking  system  to  any  number  of 
partners  of  known  responsibility,  the  whole 
of  whose  property  is  to  be  made  responsible 
for  their  issues.  The  Bank  wished  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  ten  years  to  their  charter,  which 
expires  in  1833,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
sacrifice  required,  but  which  Ministers 
firmly  refused  ;  they,  however,  conceded, 
that,  within  sixty-five  miles  of  London  the 
existing  privilege  of  the  Bank  of  England 
shall  continue ;  but  beyond  that  distance 
the  number  of  partners  in  a  banking  firm 
shall  no  longer  be  limited  to  six.  It  was 
ther  fore  proposed  to  the  Proprietors  to 
agree  to  the  wishes  of  Ministers.  The  Go¬ 
vernor  added,  that  the  Bank  Directors 
viewed  favourably  the  idea  of  establishing 
branch  banks  under  their  controul.  After 
a  long  debate  the  Court  rejected  a  proposi¬ 
tion  of  adjournment,  and  the  original  resolu¬ 
tion  for  agreeing  with  Ministers  was  carried. 

By  an  official  document,  we  learn  the 
number  of  country  bank  notes  issued  in  the 
last  six  years.  The  total  amount  of  country 
bank  paper  in  Great  Britain  increased  from 
3,493,9017.  in  1820,  to  8,755,307 /.  in 
1825.  In  1820  the  larger  notes  were  about 
equal  to  the  smaller,  and  in  1821  they 
were  even  less  in  amount;  but  in  1825, 
when  the  smaller  notes  were  3, 251, 499?. > 
the  larger  were  5,503,808?. 


SPRING  CIRCUITS.  1826. 

Home — Lord  Chief  Baron  and  Baron  Gra¬ 
ham  :  Hertford,  March  1.  Chelmsford, 
March 6.  Kingston,  March  13.  Horsham, 
March  20.  Maidstone,  March  27. 
Northern — Justice  Bailey  and  Baron  Hul- 
lock  :  Durham,  Feb.  23.  Appleby,  Feb. 
27.  Newcastle,  Feb.  28.  Carlisle, 
March  1.  Northumberland,  March  2. 
Lancaster,  March  7.  York  and  City, 
March  18. 

Western — Justice  Burrough  and  Justice 
Gaselee  :  Winchester,  Feb.  27.  New 
Sarum,  March  4.  Dorchester,  March  9. 
Exeter  and  City,  March  13.  Launceston, 
March  20.  Taunton,  March  25. 
Oxford — Justice  Park  and  Baron  Garrow  : 
Reading,  Feb.  27.  Oxford,  March  1. 
Worcester  and  City,  March  4.  Stafford, 
March  9.  Shrewsbury,  March  15.  He¬ 
reford,  March  20.  Monmouth,  March 
25.  Gloucester  and  City,  March  29. 

M  iDi.AXD — Lord  Chief  Justice  Best  and 
Justice  Littledale :  Northampton,  Feb. 
25.  Oakham,  March  3.  Lincoln,  Mar. 
4.  Nottingham  and  Town,  March  10. 
Derby,  March  15.  Leicester  and  Bo¬ 
rough,  March  20.  Coventry  and  War¬ 
wick,  March  25. 

Norfolk  —  Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott  and 
Justice  Holrovd:  Aylesbury,  March  1. 
Bedford,  March  7.  Huntingdon,  Mar. 
11.  Cambridge,  March  14.  Thetford, 
March  18.  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Mar.  25. 

SHERIFFS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1826. 

Bedfordshire — R.  Elliott,  Goldington,  esq. 
Berkshire — W.  Mount,  Wasing-place,  esq. 
Buckinghamshire — Geo.  Morgan,  Biddles- 
den  Park,  esq. 

Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire — Thqs . 

Skeels  Fryer,  Chatteris,  esq. 

Cheshire — W.  Turner,  Pott-Shrigley,  esq. 
ComivaU — T.  Daniel,  Trelissick,  esq. 
Cumlerl. — H.  Senhouse,  Nether  Hall,  esq. 
Derhys . — Sir  R.  Gresley,  Drakelow,  hart. 
Devonshire — L.  W.  Buck,  Daddon,  esq. 
Dorsetshire — C.  Buxton,  Wyke  Regis,  esq. 
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Essex — F.  Nassau,  St.  Osyth  Priory,  esq. 
Gloucestersh. — R.  H.B.  Hale,  Alderley,  esq. 
Herefordshire — F.  H.  Thomas,  Much  Co¬ 
warn,  esq. 

Hertfordsh. — Sir  G.  Duckett,  Roydon,  bart. 
Kent — Sir  John  Fagg,  Mystole,  bart. 
Lancash. — J.P.  Maschell,  Penny Bridge,  esq. 
Leicester  sh. —  1  .VV.  Oldham,  FrithHouse,  esq. 
Lincolnshire — G.  Manners,  Bloxham,  esq. 
Monmouthshire — B.  Hall,  Abercarn,  esq. 
Norfolk — Sir  JE.  Bacon,  Raveningham,  bart. 
Northamptonshire — G.  Payne,  Sulby,  esq. 
Northumb. —  VV.  Pawson,  Shawdon,  esq. 
Nottinghamshire — G.  Savile  Foljambe,  Os- 
berton,  esq. 

Oxfordshire — W.  P.  VV.  Freeman,  Henley- 
upon-Thames,  esq. 

Rutlandshire — '  T.  Hill,  Upping  ham,  esq. 
Shropshire — John  Cotes,  VVoodcote,  esq. 
Somersetshire — VV.  Helyar,  East  Coker,  esq. 
Staffordsh. — J.B. Philips,  Heath  House, esq. 
County  of  Southampton — Sir  C.  H.  Rich, 
Shirley  House,  bart. 

Suffolk — J.  P.  Elwes,  Stoke  next  Clare,  esq. 
Surrey — H.  Drummond,  Albury  Park,  esq. 


Sussex — J.  Hawkins,  Bignor  Park,  esq. 

Jf  anuickshire — Lionel  Place,  Weddington 
Hall,  esq. 

TViltsh. — T.  Clutterbuck,  Hardenhuish,  esq. 
Worcestershire — J.  Taylor,  Moor  Green, esq. 
Yorkshire — The  Hon.  Marmaduke  Langley, 
Wykeham  Abbey. 

South  Wales. 

Breconsh. — E.W.  Seymour,  Porthmawr,  esq. 
Cardiganshire — T.  Davies,  Cardigan,  esq. 
Carmarthens. — W.Du  Buisson,G!ynhir,  esq. 
Glamorganshire — Thomas  Edward  Thomas, 
Swansea,  esq. 

Pembrokeshire — J.  H.  Peel,  Cotts,  esq. 
Radnorshire — James  Watt,  Old  Radnor,  esq. 
North  Wales. 

Anglesey — H.  D.  Griffith,  Caerhun,  esq. 
Carnarvonshire — Kyffin  John  Wm.Lenthall, 
M  aenan,  esq. 

Denbighshire — T.  Fitzhugh,  Piaspower,  esq. 
Flintshire  —  John  Price,  Hope  Hall,  esq. 
Merionethshire — W.  Casson,  Cynfel,  esq. 
Montgomeryshire  —  John  Hunter,  Glyn- 
hafren,  esq. 


PROMOTIONS  AND  PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

War  Office ,  Jan.  29. — 20th  foot,  Lieut. 
Col.  Thomas  to  be  Lieut.-colonel. — 31st, 
Lieut. -col.  Baumgardt,  to  be  Lieut. -col. — 
64th,  Lieut.-col.  Fearon,  31st  foot,  to  be 
Lieut.-col. 

Foreign  Office,  Jan.  31. — The  Hon.  Ro¬ 
bert  Gordon  to  be  Envoy  Extraor.  and  Mi¬ 
nister  Plen.  to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil;  and 
Arthur  Aston,  esq.  to  be  Secretary. 

J  Car  Office,  Feb.  5.  —  6th  foot,  Major 
S.  B.  Taylor  to  be  Major.  —  67th,  Major 
J.  Algee  to  be  Major. 

Whitehall ,  Feb.  3. — Henry  Beard,  esq. 
Lieut. -Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Berhice. 
• — Wm.  Courtenay,  esq.  to  be  Clerk  Assist¬ 
ant  of  the  Parliaments,  v.  HenryCowper,  esq. 
resigned. 

War  Offce ,  Feb.  10. — 32d  reg.  of  foot  to 
bear  on  its  colours  and  appointments  the 
words  “Roleia,”  “  Vimiera,”  “  Pyren¬ 
ees,”  and  <s  Orthes,”  in  commemoration  of 
the  distinguished  services  in  the  Peninsula. 
— Unattached  :  Capt.  J.  Wildman,  7th Drag, 
to  be  Major. 

War  Office,  Feb.  17. — 2 2d  reg.  foot  Lieut.- 
col.  R.  Place,  to  be  Lieut.-col. — Major  VV. 
R.  Clayton,  to  be  Major. —  Unattached: 
To  be  Majors  of  Inf.  Capt.  W.  F.  Forster, 
97th  foot ;  Capt.  J.  Wilson,  98th  foot. 

Members  returned  to  Parliament. 

Banbury. — Hon.  A.  Legge,  vice  Hon.  II. 
Legge. 

Dorset. — Henry  Bankes,  esq.  vice  W. Morton 
Pitt,  esq. 

Exeter. — S.  T.  Kekewick,  esq.  vice  Cour¬ 
tenay. 


Newport  (Cornwall). — Hon.  C.  Percy,  vice 
Northey. 

Tyrone  co. — Hon.  H.  T.  L.  Corry. 
Warwick. — J.  Tomes,  esq.  vice  Mills. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  T.  Singleton,  Archd.  of  Northumb. 
Rev.  C.  A.  Moysey,  Preb.  of  Wells  Cathed. 
Rev.  H.  Pepys,  Preb.  of  Wells  Cathedral. 
Rev.T.  Allies,  Wormington  R.  co.  Glouc. 
Rev.  E.  Bagshawe,  Eyam  R.  co.  Derby. 
Rev.  E.  Beans,  Llanderfel  R.  co.  Merioneth. 
Rev.  W.  Birch,  Burford  V.  co.  Oxford. 

Rev.  R.  Blake,  Great  Barton  V.  co.  Suffolk. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Cleaver,  Hawkhurst  P.  C.  Kent. 
Rev.  Thomas  Carlyon,  Truro  R.  Cornwall, 
vice  his  father,  deceased. 

Rev.  VV.  Fawcett,  Brunswick  Chapel  Mi¬ 
nistry,  Mary-le-bone. 

Rev.  A.  Foster,  RushmereV.  co.  Suffolk. 
Rev.  J.  Hallward,  East  Thorp  R.  co.  Essex. 
Rev.  G.  Johnson,  Hinton  Bluet  R.  co.  Som. 
Rev.  J.  Lynn,  Newcastle  V. 

Rev.  C.  Musgrave,  St.  John’s  Church,  in 
Roundhay  P.  C.  co.  York. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Phelips,  Montacute  V.  co.  Som. 
Rev.  J.  Poore,  Rainham  V.  co.  Kent. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Rugers,  Pill  R.  Somersetshire. 
Rev.  J.  Sanders,  Towcester  V.  Northamp. 
Rev.  E.  Vincent,  Chirkton  V.  Wiltshire. 
Rev.  R.  Wilson,  Ashwelthorpe  R.  with 
Wreningham  cutn  Nayland  annexed,  co. 
Norfolk. 


Civil  Preferments. 

Rev.  J.  Jones,  Head  Master  of  Dorston 
Free  Grammar-school. 

Rev.  H.  Stebbing,  Second  Master  of  Nor¬ 
wich  Free  Grammar-school. 
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B  I  II  T  II  S. 


Jan.  21.  At  the  Vicarage,  Creech  St. 
Michael,  Som.  the  wife  of  Rev.  H.  Cress- 
well,  a  son. — 22.  The  wife  of  Francis  Rar¬ 
ing,  esq.  a  son. — 24.  At  Canterbury,  the 
wife  of  Rev.  VV.  Barlow,  a  clan. — 27.  At 
Fitzharris  House,  the  wife  of  Wm.  Bowles, 
esq.  a  son. — 3Q.The  wife  of  W.  Johns,  M.l). 


Kel 


son, 


of 


of  Oxford-road,  a  son. —  M  rs. 
Berkeley-crescent,  a  duu. 

JjuLely.  At  Kettendon,  Essex,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Strange  Dandridge,  a  son. — 
The  wife  of  John  Curwood,  esq.  barrister  at 
law,  a  son. — At  Woodleigh  Rectory,  De¬ 
von,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Rich.  Edmonds,  a  dau 


— At  the  Vicarage,  Bradford,  Wilts,  the 
w  ife  of  the  Rev.  Howel  Jones,  a  dau. 

Feb.  2.  At  Clifton,  the  wife  of  Rich. 
Donovan,  of  Ballymore,  co.  Wexford,  esq. 
a  son. — 4.  In  Weymonth-street,  Portland- 
place,  the  wife  of  H.  S.  Montagu,  esq.  a 
son. — The  wife  of  Capt.  Edw.  Purvis,  of 
Reading,  a  son.— -11.  At  Burghwalhs,  I^ady 
Louisa,  the  wife  of  Wm.  Duncombe,  C3q. 
a  son  and  heir. — 12.  At  the  Vicarage, 
Sunning,  Berks,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  L. 
Howman,  a  dau.  —  At  Basildon  Park,  Berks, 
the  Lady  of  Sir  Francis  Sykes,  Bart,  of  a 


son. 


M  A  R  R  IAGES. 


Nov.  30,  1825.  At  Shrewton,  Wilts,  Mr. 
H.  L.  T  ovey,  Surgeon,  to  Martha,  eldest 
dau.  of  Charles-Howard  Wansborough,  esq. 
of  Shrewton  House. — Mr.  T.  Ogden,  of  Sa¬ 
lisbury,  to  Harriet,  dau.  of  J.  Wansborough, 
of  Shrewton  Lodge. 

Jan.  17.  At  Alderston,  Major  Norman 
Pringle,  son  of  the  late  Sir  James  Pringle, 
of  Stitchell,  hart,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  llob. 

Steuant,  esq.  of  Alderston. - 1  8.  Tire  Earl 

of  Clare,  to  Miss  Burrel,  dau.  of  Earl  and 

Lady  Gwydyr. - 1.9.  At  Bury,  co.  Lane. 

O.  O.  Walker,  esq.  to  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of 

T.  Haslam,  esq.  of  Chesham  House. - At 

Marlborough,  John  M.  Blagg,  esq.  of 
Cheadle,  Staffordshire,  to  Anne,  dau.  of 

John  Halcomb,  esq. - 23.  At  Worcester, 

T.  Bay n ton,  esq.  late  of  Clifton,  to  Jane, 
dau.  of  J.  Williams,  esq.  of  Pittmarston, 

Worcestershire. - 24.  At  Salisbury,  Tho. 

Le  Breton  Pipon,  esq.  of  Jersey,  to  Miss 

Maria  Pipon. - 25.  At  Sating,  Essex, 

Capt.  Harnage,  R.N.  to  Caroline,  dau.  of 
the  late  Bartlett  Goodrich,  esq.  of  baling 

Grove. - 27.  At  Gamston,  near  East- 

Retford,  W.  Grant  Allison,  esq.  of  Louth, 
to  Susanna  Cath.  dau.  of  the  late  T.  Falkner, 

M.  D. - 28.  At  Whitby,  George  Merry- 

weather,  esq.  of  Socket  Grove,  near  Stokes- 

ley,  to  Jane,  dau.  of  J.  G.  Loy,  M.  D. - 

30.  At  Hessle,  Lee  Steere,  esq.  to  Anne, 
dau.  of  James-Kiero  W  atson,  esq.  banker,  of 

llessle  Mount. - 31.  At  Greenwich,  Lieut. 

Wm.  Reynolds  Foskett,  E.  l.C.’s  service,  to 
Charlotte-Warren,  eld.  dau.  of  Mr.  J.  F.  L. 

Jcanneret,  of  Maize  Hill,  Greenwich. - 

At  Chatteris,  Rev.  Benj.  Geo.  Blackden, 
Rector  of  Thorpe,  Derbyshire,  to  Mary, 
dau.  of  the  late  R.  Denny,  esq.  of  St.  Ives 

Lately.  At  Cheltenham,  Major  W.  Pearce, 
fiOth  Rifle  Corps,  to  Rhoda,  dau.  of  the  late 
T.  Protheroe,  esq.  of  Lsk,  Monmouthshire. 

- Rev.  Janies  Grooby,  Vicar  of  Swindon, 

to  Cath.  Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Vilett,  of  Swindon. 

Feb.  1 .  At  Salperton,  Lieut. -Col.  Hicks 
Beach,  R.  N.  Gloucester  Militia,  to  Jane 
Henrietta,  dau.  of  John  Browne,  esq.  of 


Salperton  House. - 2.  At  Canterbury, 

Henry  Bedford,  esq.  to  Eliza,  widow  of 
Capt.  Herbert  Wm.  Hore,  R.  N.  of  Goul- 

hore,  co.  Wexford. - At  Wallingford, 

Rob.  Hopkins,  jun.  esq.  of  Tidmarsh  house, 
Berks,  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  Charles  Morell, 

esq. - At  Stockport,  Rev.  Isauc  Newton 

France,  Incumbent  of  Stavleybridge,  to 
Eliz.  dau.  of  Rob.  Davies,  Esq.  of  Belle 
Vue,  near  Dukinfield. - 3.  Humphrey  Aus¬ 

tin,  jun.  esq. of  Alderlev,  co.  Gloue.  to  Emma, 
dau.  of  Edw.  Austin,  esq.  of  Clapton,  Middl. 

- 4.  Charles  Stephenson,  M.l).  of  Moore- 

place,  Lambeth,  to  Cath.  dau.  of  John 
Abington,  esq.  of  Dean’s-yard,  Westmin¬ 
ster. - At  St.  James’s  (Jh.  Henry  Bet- 

tesworth  Trevanion,  esq.  to  Georgiana  Au¬ 
gusta,  dau.  of  Geo.  Leigh,  esq.  and  niece 

of  the  late  Lord  Byron. - 7 •  At  St.  Mary- 

lebone,  Rev.  Alfred  C.  Lawrence,  to  Emily 
Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  Geo.  Finch  Hatton, 

esq.  of  Eastwell  Park,  Kent. - —The  Rev. 

Samuel  Carr,  Rector  of  Fversden,  Suffolk, 
to  Mrs.  Buxton,  of  Northern!,  Hampstead. 
— - — At  W  inchester,  N.  Lipscombe  Kent¬ 
ish,  esq.  cousin  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Jamaica,  to  Anna  Maria,  dau.  of  Mr.  T. 
Judd,  of  the  Livery,  Winterslow,  Wilts. 

- -Thomas,  son  of  \\r.  H.  Haggard,  esq.  of 

Bradenham  Hall,  Norfolk,  to  Maria,  dau. 
of  the  late  Wm.  Tickell,  esq.  of  Queen- 

square,  Bath. - At  Yately,  Hants,  Fred. 

Glover,  esq.  Capt.  4.9th  reg.  to  Mary,  dau. 
of  J.  Broughton,  esq.  Capt.  R.  N.  of  Black- 

water. - .9.  At  Cheltenham,  Capt.  Cha. 

Paget,  to  Frances,  dau.  of  the  late  W.  Ed¬ 
wards,  esq.  of  New  Broad-street. - Hon. 

Thomas  Lister,  only  son  of  Lord  Ribbles- 
dale,  to  Adelaide,  dau.  of  T.  Lister,  esq.  of 

Armitage  Park,  co.  Stafford. - At  VValt- 

hamstow,  Rev.  Geo.  Rob.  Gray,  to  Eliza, 

dau.  of  Wm.  Tooke  Robinson,  esq. - 10. 

At  Hayes,  co.  Kent,  Lord  Dunally  to  Hon. 
Emily  Maud,  sister  of  Viscount  Hawarden. 
- 11.  Benjamin  Kingston,  esq.  of  Wal¬ 
ton  Hall,  Demerara,  to  Alicia,  daughter  of 
J.  Saunders,  esq.  of  Downes  House,  Eling, 
Hants. 
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Earl  of  Annesley. 

Lately.  At  the  Giant’s  Causeway, 
Ireland,  aged  53,  the  Right  Hon.  Wil- 
liam-Riohard  Annesley,  third  Earl  Au- 
nesley,  fourth  Viscount  Glerawley  and 
Baron  Annesley  of  Castle-YVellan,  in  the 
Peerage  of  Ireland,  a  Privy  Councellor 
in  that  kingdom,  and  a  Trustee  of  the 
Linen  Manufacture. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  the 
2d  Earl,  by  Anne,  only  child  and  sole 
heir  of  Robert  Lambert,  esq.  of  Dun- 
leddv,  co.  Down  ;  married  May  19,  1803, 
Lady  Isabella  St.  Lawrence,  2d  dau.  of 
William,  second  and  late  Earl  of  Howth, 
by  whom  he  had  issue  Mary,  born  in 
March  1804;  and  succeeded  his  father, 
Nov.  9,  1824  (see  vol.  xciv.  ii.  561). 

The  Earl  having  died  without  male 
issue,  his  titles  and  estates  have  devolved 
on  his  nephew,  the  eldest  son  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  the  Hon.  Robert  Annesley,  late 
Consul  at  Antwerp. 

Lord  Arthur  Paget. 

Dec.  28.  At  Lutton,  near  Sledmere, 
Yorkshire,  in  his  21st  year,  Lord  Arthur 
Paget,  third  son  of  the  Marquess  of 
Anglesea,  by  his  first  wife  Caroline-Eli- 
zabeth,  dau.  of  George,  4th  Earl  of 
Jersey. 

The  death  of  this  much  esteemed 
yoirng  nobleman  was  occasioned  by  an 
accident  whilst  hunting;  his  horse  failed 
in  an  attempted  leap,  and  fell  upon  its 
rider.  He  was  speedily  removed,  and 
every  attention  paid  to  him,  but  with 
little  hopes  of  his  recovery.  An  express 
was  sent  off  to  his  distressed  parent,  but, 
before  his  arrival,  the  youthful  Lord 
had  expired. 

His  remains  passed  through  York  on 
the  4th  of  January,  in  solemn  funeral 
procession,  on  their  way  for  interment, 
in  the  family  vault  at  Lichfield,  in  Staf¬ 
fordshire.  The  procession  was  met  on 
Heworth  Moor  by  the  officers  and  troops 
of  the  7th  Hussars,  stationed  at  York 
Barracks,  and  proceeded  through  the 
city  without  Micklegate  Bar  to  Dring- 
houses,  the  band  playing  the  “  Dead 
march  in  Saul,”  the  drums,  trumpets, 
&e.  being  covered  with  b'ack  cloth. 
This  lamented  young  nobleman  held  a 
Lieutenant’s  commission  in  the  regi¬ 
ment,  and  his  death  is  greatly  deplored 
by  his  fellow  officers.  The  funeral  was 
attended  by  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  (the 
deceased’s  brother),  as  chief  mourner, 
Lord  Macdonald,  the  Colonel  of  the  re- 
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giment,  Duncan  Davidson,  Esq.  and 
other  gentlemen. 


Sir  David  Dundas,  Bart. 

Jan.  10.  At  Richmond,  Surrey,  Sir 
David  Dundas,  first  Baronet,  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  of  Llanelly,  co.  Carmarthen, 
and  Serjeant  Surgeon  to  the  King. 

Sir  David  derived  his  descent  from  the 
ancient  family  of  Dundas  of  that  ilk. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  Ralph  Dundas 
of  Manour,  by  Helen  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Burnet,  Physician  to  King 
Charles  the  Second,  King  William,  and 
Queen  Anne.  He  married  Isabella, 
daughter  of  William  Robertson,  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ksq.  by  whom  he  had  issue,  1. 
William,  died  an  infant;  2.  William, 
born  Dec.  10,  1777,  who  has  succeeded  to 
the  title  ;  3.  George-Ralph,  died  young  ; 
4.  Mary  ;  5.  James-Fullarton,  Captain  in 
the  Bengal  Artillery  ;  6.  Elizabeth  ;  7. 
Margaret;  8.  Isabella;  9.  John-Burnet, 
Midshipman  R.  N.  ;  and  10.  Edward, 
who  died  an  infant. 

William  Northey,  Esq.  M.P. 

Jan.  19.  At  his  house  in  Bruton- 
street,  William  Northey,  Esq.  of  Box- 
hall  in  Wiltshire,  for  nearly  30  years 
M.P.  for  Newport  in  Cornwall. 

He  was  son  of  William  Northey,  Esq. 
of  Ivy-house,  Wilts,  a  Groom  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Bedchamber,  and  successively 
Member  for  Caine,  Maidstone,  and  Great 
Bedwin.  The  deceased  sat  for  Newport 
in  six  Parliaments,  having  been  first 
elected  in  1796.  His  vote  was  generally 
given  to  the  Opposition.  During  the 
war  he  commanded  the  Box  Volunteer 
Infantry,  amounting  to  80  rank  and  file. 

John  Adam,  Eso. 

On  his  way  home  in  the  ship  Albion, 
John  Adam,  Esq.  who  after  the  return 
of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  to  England, 
acted  as  Governor-General  of  India.  The 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
soon  after  came  to  the  following  una¬ 
nimous  Resolution  : — 

“  At  a  Court  of  Directors  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  14th  Sept.  1825. 

“  Resolved  unanimously — That  this 
Court  having  received  the  melancholy 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Adam,  on  his  passage  from  India  to  this 
country,  desire  to  record  in  the  strongest 
terms  their  deep  sense  of  his  exemplary 
integrity,  distinguished  ability,  and  in¬ 
defatigable  zeal,  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  during  a  period  of 
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nearly  30  years  ;  in  the  course  of  which, 
after  filling  the  highest  offices  under  the 
Bengal  Government,  he  was  more  than 
six  years  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  and  held,  during  some  months 
of  that  time,  the  station  of  Governor- 
General.  And  that  the  Court  most  sin¬ 
cerely  participate  in  the  sorrow  which 
must  be  felt  by  his  relations  and  friends 
on  this  lamented  event.” 

Rear-Admiral  James  Macnamara. 

Lately.  At  Clifton,  James  Macnamara, 
Esq.  Rear-admiral  of  the  Red.  This  offi¬ 
cer  was  descended  from  an  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  in  Ireland.  He  entered  the  naval 
service  in  1782,  on  board  the  Gibraltar, 
of  80  guns,  bearing  the  broad  pendant 
of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Bickerton,  Bart, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  East 
Indies;  and  immediately  on  his  arrival 
there,  was  removed  into  the  Superb,  of 
74  guns,  the  flag-ship  of  Sir  Edward 
Hughes,  K.B. 

Soon  after  the  action  with  M.  de  Suf- 
frein,  off  Cuddalore,  June  20,  1783,  in 
which  the  Superb  had  12  men  killed  and 
41  wounded,  Mr.  Macnamara  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  act  as  Lieutenant  of  the  Mo- 
narca,  a  third  rate,  in  which  ship  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England.  He  subsequently 
served  for  several  years  as  a  Midshipman 
on  board  the  Europa,  bearing  the  flag  of 
Admiral  limes,  at  Jamaica,  on  which 
station  he  was  at  length  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant. 

During  the  Russian  and  Spanish  arma¬ 
ments,  we  find  him  in  the  Excellent,  of 
74  guns,  and  the  Victory,  a  first  rate  ;  the 
former  commanded  by  Captain  Cell,  the 
latter  carrying  the  flag  of  Lord  Hood. 
In  1793,  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war  with  France,  he  again  joined 
that  nobleman,  and  was  by  him  made  a 
Commander,  about  the  period  of  the 
evacuation  of  Toulon.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  appointed  acting  Captain  of  the 
Bombay  Castle,  74,  from  which  ship  he 
exchanged  into  the  Southampton  frigate; 
but,  owing  to  mistake,  was  not  confirmed 
in  his  post-rank  till  Oct.  6,  1793. 

The  Southampton  formed  part  of  the 
light  squadron  under  the  orders  of  Com¬ 
modore  Nelson,  sent  to  co-operate  with 
the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  armies  in 
their  attempt  to  drive  the  republicans 
from  the  Getioese  territories;  and  on 
the  departure  of  that  officer,  after  the 
termination  of  the  Vado  campaign,  was 
left  off  Genoa  to  blockade  la  Vestale,  a 
French  frigate,  of  36‘  guns  ;  la  Brune, 
oT  32  guns;  two  brigs,  mounting  16 
guns  each;  several  cutters,  gun  boats, 
&c.  Notwithstanding  this  immense  dis¬ 
parity  of  force,  the  Southampton  being 
only  a  32-gun  frigate,  it  was  not  until 
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the  fifteenth  day  after  his  arrival  off  that 
port,  that  Captain  Macnamara  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  them  venture  out. 
The  weather  was  at  this  time  extremely 
hazy,  and  the  wind  blowing  hard.  Run¬ 
ning  the  Southampton  close  aboard  of 
la  Vestale,  he  soon  compelled  her  to  sur¬ 
render  ;  but  when  about  to  take  posses¬ 
sion,  his  mizen-mast  went  by  the  board, 
of  which,  and  the  increasing  density  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  enemy  taking  advan¬ 
tage,  re-hoisted  her  colours,  and  went 
off  before  the  wind  after  her  companions. 

Chagrined  as  Captain  Macnamara  was 
at  this  event,  it  was  not  long  before 
another  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself  offered.  On  the  evening  of  June 
9,  1796,  Sir  John  Jervis,  at  that  time 
Commander-in-Cbief  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  discovered  a  French  cruizer  work¬ 
ing  into  Hidres  bay,  near  Toulon  ;  and  im¬ 
mediately  singling  out  the  Southampton, 
called  her  commander  on  board  the  Vic¬ 
tory,  pointedtheenemy’sshipout.and  di¬ 
rected  him  to  make  a  daTi  at  her  through 
the  Grand  Passe.  The  Southampton  was 
instantly  under  weigh,  and  passed  the 
batteries  on  the  N.  F7.  end  of  Porquerol 
island,  in  view  of  the  British  fleet, 
which  with  agonizing  suspense  wit¬ 
nessed  the  boldness  of  an  attempt,  that 
scarcely  any  thing  but  complete  success 
could  have  justified.  Sir  John  Jervis, 
on  this  occasion,  even  refused  to  give  a 
written  order  for  the  undertaking  j  he 
only  said  to  Captain  Macnamara,  “  bring 
out  the  enemy’s  ship  if  you  can  ;  I’ll 
give  you  no  written  order;  but  I  direct 
you  to  take  care  of  the  King’s  ship 
under  your  command. ’’  This  enterprise 
was  executed  in  a  most  masterly  manner, 
and,  as  the  Admiral’s  letter  expresses  it, 
with  “  admirable  skill  and  alacrity.” 
(See  vol.  lxvi.  p.  773.) 

Captain  Macnamara  was  subsequently 
employed  under  Commodore  Nelson,  in 
taking  possession  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  eva¬ 
cuating  Capieja  and  Corsica,  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Piombino,  and  siege  of 
Castiglione. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  1796',  the 
Southampton  captured  the  Spanish  brig 
of  war  El  Corso,  of  18  guns,  in  a  hard 
gale,  by  boarding,  under  the  batteries  of 
Monaea.  The  first  attempt  failed,  only 
one  man  (the  coxswain.  Harper,)  getting 
on  board  ;  but  Captain  Macnamara, 
stimulated  by  the  desire  of  rescuing  so 
brave  a  fellow,  made  a  second  dash,  and 
succeeded  in  throwing  about  30  men  in¬ 
to  her,  when  she  surrendered.  During 
the  ensuing  48  hours,  the  sea  ran  too 
high  to  communicate  by  boats,  and  the 
prize  consequently  remained  for  that 
time  under  ihe  command  of  the  cox¬ 
swain.  From  the  tempestuous  weather. 
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and  the  shoal  water  Captain  Macna- 
mara’s  ship  was  in,  the  above  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  those  perilous  acts 
that  nothing  but  the  confidence  he  re¬ 
posed  in  the  skill  and  bravery  of  his 
crew  could  have  warranted. 

In  the  memorable  battle  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  Feb.  14,  1797,  the  Southamp¬ 
ton  was  one  of  the  repeating  frigates  to 
the  centre  division  of  Sir  John  Jervis’s 
fleet.  She  returned  to  England  in  the 
month  of  June  following,  and  was  soon 
after  put  out  of  commission. 

Captain  Macnamara’s  next  appoint¬ 
ment  was  to  the  Cerberus,  of  32  guns, 
on  the  Irish  station,  where  he  captured 
l’Echange  French  letter  of  marque,  of 
10  guns  and  40  men. 

On  the  20th  Oct.  1799,  our  officer 
being  on  a  cruize  off  Ferrol,  fell  in  with 
a  fleet  of  Spanish  merchantmen,  escort¬ 
ed  by  five  frigates  and  two  armed  brigs, 
which  he  immediately  attacked,  and 
nearly  succeeded  in  boarding  one  of  the 
frigates;  but  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  attempt  in  consequence  of  being 
very  closely  pressed  by  the  rest.  He 
however  took  possecsion  of,  and  after  re¬ 
moving  her  people,  set  fire  to,  one  of  the 
merchant  vessels,  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy’s  squadron.  The  Cerberus  on 
this  occasion  had  her  main-top-sail  yard¬ 
arm  carried  away  by  the  rigging  of  the 
ship  she  had  endeavoured  to  board,  and 
sustained  some  other  trivial  damages, 
but  had  not  a  rnan  killed,  and  only  4 
wounded.  The  gallantry  of  her  com¬ 
mander,  in  seeking  a  contest  with  30  su¬ 
perior  a  foe,  excited  general  admiration  ; 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  as  a 
token  of  their  approbation,  paid  him 
the  compliment  ©f  promoting  his  first 
Lieutenant  to  the  rank  of  Commander. 

In  1800,  Captain  Macnamara  was  sent 
to  the  Jamaica  station,  where  he  cruized 
with  considerable  success  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  war.  After  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  he  went  several  times  to  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  to  confer  with  the  French  Gene¬ 
ral  Le  Clerc.  The  Cerberus  was  paid  off 
at  Chatham  in  Feb.  1803,  after  having 
been  most  actively  employed,  and  almost 
constantly  at  sea  during  a  period  of  five 
years  and  a  half. 

On  the  6th  April,  1803,  Captain  Mac¬ 
namara  being  in  Hyde  Park  with  his 
Newfoundland  dog,  the  latter  began 
fighting  with  one  belonging  to  a  Li.-Col. 
Montgomery,  who  alighted  from  his 
horse  to  separate  them.  High  words 
ensued  between  their  respective  owners, 
which  led  to  a  duel  the  same  evening  at 
Chalk  Farm.  The  parties  were  both 
wounded,  the  Colonel  mortally.  A  ver¬ 
dict  of  manslaughter  having  been  re- 

>rned  by  the  Coroner’s  inquisition, 


Captain  Macnamara  was  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody,  and  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month, 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  (see  vol.  lxxxiii. 
p.  373).  His  defence,  an  eloquent  appeal 
to  the  feelings  and  passions  of  the  jury, 
he  read  himself  to  the  Court,  and  then 
called  on  the  following  naval  officers,  to 
give  evidence  as  to  his  character:  viz. 
the  Viscounts  Hood  and  Nelson,  Lord 
Hotham,  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Trouhridge  ;  Captains  Martin,  Tow- 
rv,  Lydiard,  Moore,  and  Waller;  also 
General  Churchill  and  Lord  Minto  ;  who 
all  concurred  in  bearing  testimony  of  his 
conduct  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  ; 
and  of  his  being  an  honorable,  good- 
humoured,  pleasant,  lively  companion,1 
exactly  the  reverse  of  a  quarrelsome  man. 
The  jury  withdrew  for  about  ten  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  then  returned  a  verdict  of, 
Not  Guilty. 

Our  officer  subsequently  obtained  the 
command  of  the  Dictator,  a  64-gun- 
ship,  in  which  he  served  two  years  on 
the  North  Sea  station,  and  then  removed 
into  the  Edgar,  74.  In  1808,  we  find 
him  employed  in  the  Baltic,  under  the 
orders  of  Rear-Admiral  Keats,  and  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  rescue  of  the  Spanish  army 
commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Ro- 
mana,  which  had  been  drawn  from  Spain 
by  Buonaparte,  preparatory  to  his  de¬ 
signs  upon  that  country  being  carried 
into  effect.  Whilst  on  that  service,  he 
was  selected  to  command  some  gun¬ 
boats  sent  to  attack  a  Danish  brig  of 
war  and  a  cutter,  tying  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  batteries  of  Nyborg,  and 
which  he  compelled  to  surrender  after  a 
gallant  resistance.  They  proved  to  be 
the  Fama,  of  18,  and  Sa'orman,  of  12 
guns.  The  enemy  on  this  occasion  had 
7  men  killed,  and  13  wounded.  The 
British,  one  officer,  Lieutenant  Harvey 
of  the  Superb,  slain,  and  2  seamen 
wounded. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Captain 
Macnamara  was  appointed  to  the  Ber¬ 
wick,  a  new  74,  in  which  be  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  various  services  in  the  North 
Sea,  and  occasionally  had  the  command 
of  a  squadron  blockading  Cherbourgh. 
On  the  24th  March,  1811,  he  chased  a 
large  French  frigate,  and  compelled  her 
to  take  shelter,  with  an  ebbing  tide, 
within  the  rocks  near  Barfleur  light¬ 
house,  w  here  she  was  burnt  bj  her  crew, 
after  receiving  considerable  damage  from 
the  Berwick’s  fire. 

The  deceased  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  Rear-Admiral,  June  4,  1814.  He 
married,  at  Bath,  Jan.  26,  1818,  Hen¬ 
rietta,  daughter  of  Edward  King,  of 
Askham  Hall,  esq,  and  widow  of  the 
hon.  Lieut.-Col.  George  Carleton,  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  present  Lord  Dorchester. 
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"Major-Gen.  G.  Johnstone. 

Lately.  At  Edinburgh,  Major-General 
George  Johnstone. 

This  officer  was  appointed  Lieutenant 
in  the  Marines,  March  5,  1776.  In  1777 
and  1778  he  served  at  New  York  and 
Halifax  ;  in  1781  he  embarked  for  the 
East  Indies,  and  was  in  various  sea 
engagements  ;  and  lie  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  December,  1785.  He  received 
a  commission  in  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps,  Sept.  25,  1792;  and  in  December 
1796  embarked  at  Woolwich  for  New 
South  Wales,  where,  paying  only  a  short 
visit  to  England  in  1801,  he  served  till 
1809.  He  received  the  brevet  of  Major, 
Jan.  1,  1800  ;  a  Majority  in  his  corps 
Nov.  13, 1806  ;  and  subsequently  a  Lieut- 
Colonelcy.  He  was  appointed  Lieut.- 
Colonel  of  93d  Foot,  May  3,  1810; 
Colonel  in  the  Army,  Jan.  1,  1812 ;  and 
Major-General,  June  4,  1814.  He  served 
in  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  6th  British  brigade  of  the 
5th  division,  but  which,  being  at  Hal, 
was  not  engaged  at  Waterloo. 

Major  Schalch. 

Feb.  23,  1825.  In  action  in  the  Bur¬ 
mese  territory,  at  the  Stockade  of  Cliom- 
bala,  Major  Schalch. 

His  paternal  family  is  said  to  have 
been  of  German  extraction.  His  father 
and  some  immediate  relatives  were  offi¬ 
cers  of  rank  in  our  Royal  Artillery,  for 
which,  or  the  engineers,  the  son  also 
was  originally  intended.  With  this  view 
he  had  been  placed  at  the  Military  Col¬ 
lege  at  Marlow ;  but  his  health  proving 
delicate,  he  was  removed  from  that  in¬ 
stitution.  The  same  delicacy  of  consti¬ 
tution  would  seem  at  times  to  have  at¬ 
tended  him  in  after-life  ;  but  under  the 
influence  of  his  ardent  and  sanguine 
disposition,  he  ever  treated  it  lightly, 
and  as  seldom  as  possible  allowed  it 
to  interfere  with  his  pursuits  or  incli¬ 
nations.  It  was  recommended  to  his 
friends,  that  he  should  proceed  to  India; 
and  in  1809,  at  the  early  age  of  15,  he 
arrived  in  that  country,  as  an  Infantry 
Cadet.  It  may  appear  strange,  that  at 
this  period  there  was  nothing  to  mark 
or  distinguish  in  him  any  superiority  of 
education  or  ability;  and  in  some  few 
of  the  common  acquirements  of  general 
education,  he  was  said  to  have  been 
scarcely  equal  to  many  of  his  young 
contemporaries.  Soon,  however,  his 
mind,  hitherto  unawakened,  was  roused 
to  an  impulsive  sense  of  its  powers.  In¬ 
stigated  by  the  example  and  kind  as¬ 
sistance  of  Captain  Everest,  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  trigonometrical  survey  of 
India,  he  engaged  deeply  and  success¬ 
fully  in  mathematical,  astronomical, 


and  other  congenial  studies  and  pursuits. 
Under  a  fornler  Surveyor-General,  Co¬ 
lonel  Crauford,  be  still  further  improved 
himself;  and  after  having  been  actively 
employed  under  Captain  Morrison  in 
surveying  the  Sunderbunds,  he  was  no¬ 
ticed  and  kindly  patronized  by  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Hastings,  and  obtained  in  1819 
a  situation  in  the  Quarter-Master  Gene¬ 
ral’s  department.  It  was  then  that  he 
first  became  conspicuous  at  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  and  thenceforward,  in  the  survey 
of  Calcutta,  in  his  projected  and  exten¬ 
sive  canals  some  time  since  commenced 
upon,  bis  introduction  here  of  the  Iron 
Suspension  Bridges  and  other  public 
works  of  utility,  he  soon  rendered  him¬ 
self  known  to  the  Government  by  his 
splendid  talents.  But  we  may  here 
pause  to  say,  that  although  he  was  thus 
rapidly  and  unmeasurably  outstripping 
all  his  former  comrades  and  competitors 
in  the  career  of  public  life,  yet  such  was 
his  amenity  of  manner,  such  the  frank, 
unassuming,  unchanging  sweetness  of 
hissocial  disposition,  that  it  is  a  truth,  the 
full  force  of  which  many  are  ready  to 
acknowledge,  he  was  not  more  prized 
by  the  authorities  of  Government  as  a 
zealous  public  servant,  than  he  was  be¬ 
loved  by  the  many  individuals  who 
sought  him  in  domestic  or  private  life  as 
their  friend.  Possibly  nothing  could 
better  have  instanced  the  talents  and 
persevering  intelligence  of  Major  Schalch, 
than  the  erection  of  the  well-known 
Iron  Suspension  Bridge  at  Kallee  Ghaut. 
He  had  never  before  practically  engaged 
himself  in  the  slightest  mechanical  work 
— he  had  every  thing  to  effect  in  the 
manufactures  of  the  component  parts  of 
his  first  attempt*—  from  the  scientific  ap¬ 
plication  of  its  theoretical  principles,  to 
the  mere  handicraft  or  operative  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  very  smiths  and  workmen 
employed.  Yet,  with  untiring  patience 
he  went  on,  alone,  and  every  way  unas¬ 
sisted  by  professional  people,  himself  al¬ 
most  presiding  at  the  forges  ;  and  at 
length,  in  a  few  months,  effected  the 
erection  of  a  handsome  and  most  highly 
useful  bridge,  with  no  other  aid  from 
any  establishment  or  public  department, 
than  the  accommodation  of  a  small 
piece  of  ground  whereupon  to  make  bis 
experiment,  and  a  few  native  black¬ 
smiths,  whom  he  had  in  every  thing  to 
guide  and  instruct. 

Rf.v.  William  Chafy,  A.  M. 

Jan.  28.  At  his  residence,  Westgatc, 
Canterbury,  at  the  advanced  age  of  80, 
the  Rev.  William  Chafy,  A.  M.  (formerly 
Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  father  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chafy, 
the  present  Master  of  that  Society),  Vi- 
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car  of  Sturry,  near  Canterbury,  and  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Swalecliffe,  co.  Kent.  Of  the  for¬ 
mer  parish  he  had  been  the  Incumbent 
for  45,  and  of  the  latter  35  years. 

He  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  respectable  family,  in  the  county  of 
Dorset,  being  the  youngest  and  last  sur¬ 
viving  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Chafy  *, 
Rector  of  Purse  Caundle,  and  also  of  Lil- 
lington,  in  that  county,  by  Elizabeth  his 
wife,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John 
Corbin,  Esq.  of  Hazelbury  Bryan,  a  de¬ 
scendant  from  the  celebrated  Hollis. 

Mr.  Chafy  married,  April  5,  1774,  his 
cousin  Mary,  only  daughter  and  ulti¬ 
mately  sole  heiress  of  John  Chafie,  Esq. 
of  Sherborne,  co.  Dorset,  by  whom  he 
had  issue  ten  children,  eight  of  whom, 
three  sons  and  five  daughters,  survive, 
with  the  widow,  to  deplore  his  loss. 

Few  persons  have  quitted  this  world 
more  universally  respected  and  lamented 
than  this  most  pious  and  charitable 
Christian.  Endeared  to  his  family  and 
acquaintance  by  the  many  amiable  qua¬ 
lities  and  estimable  virtues  which  adorn¬ 
ed  his  life  and  conversation,  his  memory 
seems  less  to  require  the  tribute  of 
public  eulogy.  But,  in  deploring  the 
joss  of  departed  worth,  sincerity  and 
gratitude  may  be  permitted  briefly  to 
state  its  claims  to  imitation  and  praise. 
Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that,  in  a  proba¬ 
tionary  course  of  eighty  years,  Mr. 
Chafy’s  unostentatious  benevolence,  un¬ 
affected  piety,  and  undeviating  rectitude 
of  conduct  in  bis  intercourse  with  man¬ 
kind,  gained  him  alike  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  the  rich  and  the  poor.  His 
mind  was  cheerful,  his  heart  benevolent, 
his  morals  pure  and  correct  ;  his  general 
deportment  so  innocent  and  condescend¬ 
ing,  and  his  example  so  exemplary  and 
instructive,  that  he  was  admired  and 
fceloved  by  all  who  had  the  happiness  of 
enjoying  his  society.  His  attention  to 
the  welfare  and  well-being  of  his  parish¬ 
ioners,  and  his  industry  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  office,  constantly  direct¬ 
ed  by  a  love  of  virtue  and  truth,  by  piety 
and  charity,  diffused  a  beneficial  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  whole  of  his  professional 
sphere.  It  is  no  small  consolation  to 
his  mourning  family  and  friends  to  know, 
that,  great  as  had  been  the  excellence 
and  utility  of  his  life,  they  were  equalled 
only  by  the  calm  and  pious  resignation 
with  which  he  resigned  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  his  Creator. 

He  has  bequeathed  120/.  to  each  of 
the  parishes  of  Sturry  and  Swalecliffe,  to 
establish  schools  for  the  education  of 
their  poor;  and  50/.  to  the  General  Kent 
and  Canterbury  Hospital. 

*  See  a  neat  Latin  epitaph  to  this  Cler¬ 
gyman,  in  Hutchins’s  Dorset,  iv.  27. 


Mr.  Df.odatus  Bye. 

Feb.  12.  In  Camden-row,  Peckham, 
aged  nearly  32,  Mr.  Deodatus  Bye,  for¬ 
merly  an  eminent  Printer  in  St.  John’s- 
square,  Clerkenwell. 

He  was  with  only  one  exception  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Company  of  Sta¬ 
tioners,  of  which  he  had  been  a  Livery¬ 
man  60  years.  Though  possessing  no 
inconsiderable  talents,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  unassuming  of  human  beings,  hut 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  kind- 
hearted.  Content,  with  a  very  moderate 
income,  he  long  since  retired  from  the 
fatigues  of  business  to  the  tranquil  re¬ 
treat  where  he  calmly  breathed  bis  last. 
Though  more  than  eight  of  his  latter 
years  were  embittered  by  repeated  at¬ 
tacks  of  paralysis,  which  deprived  him 
of  the  use  of  his  right  side,  and  confined 
him  wholly  to  his  bed-chamber,  he  bore 
his  sufferings  with  that  manly  fortitude 
and  that  patient  resignation  to  the  Di¬ 
vine  Will,  which  his  constant  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  had  enabled  him  to 
sustain. 

Whilst  in  business,  his  principal  em¬ 
ployment  was  the  printing  of  the  Reli¬ 
gious  Tracts  of  the  Society  for  promot¬ 
ing  Christian  Knowledge.  He  was  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  last  edition  of  Cruden’s  Con¬ 
cordance,  in  which  he  carefully  examin¬ 
ed  every  Text  by  the  original  in  the 
Bible.  He  also  printed  the  “  Diversions 
of  Purley”  for  Mr.  Horne  Tooke,  with 
whom  he  was  deservedly  a  great  fa¬ 
vourite,  and  who  permitted  him  to  sub¬ 
stitute  blanks  for  many  names  which  the 
timid  Printer  thought  it  prudent  to  sup¬ 
press.  Mr.  Bye  compiled  the  copious 
Index  to  the  octavo  edition  of  Swift’s 
Works,  published  in  1803.  That  he 
was  also  sometimes  a  versifier  may  be 
seen  by  a  few  lines  signed  “  D.  B.”  in 
vol.  Lxxxvit.  i.  445.  With  his  habitual 
placidity  of  mind,  after  he  had  totally 
lost  the  use  of  his  right  hand,  he  soon 
acquired  the  habit  of  writing  very  neatly 
with  his  left.  In  a  letter  of  some  length, 
dated  March  1820,  he  says  : 

“  I  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful 
for  the  mercies  I  daily  receive,  although 
I  have  been  confined  to  my  house  nearly 
three  years.  My  Bible,  my  Prayer  Book, 
and  your  Magazine  are  my  constant 
companions  ;  by  the  former  1  humbly 
hope  I  receive  Divine  instruction  and 
consolation,  and  the  latter  lets  me  see 
as  much  of  the  busy  and  changeable 
world  as  I  desire,  and  sometimes  more. 

“  The  last  year  was  an  eventful  one 
indeed,  and  many  great  and  good  cha¬ 
racters  are  recorded  in  your  Obituary  to 
have  left  this  world,  I  hope  for  a  better! 
Perhaps  several  of  them  were  personally 
known  to  you,  and  were  among  the 
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number  of  your  friends,  your  bosom 
friends;  when  that  is  the  rase,  it  veri¬ 
fies  the  truth  of  that  line  of  Young1, 

“  When  such  Friends  part,  ’t is  the  Sur¬ 
vivor  dies.” 

“You  will,  1  am  sure,  pardon  the  im¬ 
perfections  of  this  left-handed  scrawl, 
which  has  taken  me  hours  to  execute, 
but  I  am  much  pleased  now  it  is  done, 
as  it  may  perhaps  be  my  farewell  letter, 
but  whether  it  he  or  not,  it  affords  me 
an  opportunity  of  saying;,  that  1  remain, 
with  the  greatest  sincerity  and  affection, 
your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

D.  Bye  ;  tetat.  76',  natus  1744.” 

That  such  was  Deodatus  Bye,  testifies 
the  friend  who  now  laments  his  loss, 
after  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  nearly 
70  years. 

Lindley  Murray,  Esq. 

Jan.  16.  At  his  residence,  Holdgate, 
near  York,  aged  80,  Lindley  Murray, 
Esq.  the  Author  of  an  English  Grammar, 
ami  of  many  other  approved  works  on 
Education.  Ilis  last  illness  was  of  short 
duration,  scarcely  exceeding  two  days: 
but  his  whole  life  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  constant  preparation  for  his  final 
change,  so  that  death  could  scarcely,  at 
anv  time,  have  come  upon  him  unawares. 
He  expired,  very  peacefully,  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  mental  faculties. 

Mr.  Murray  was  a  native  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  North  America  j  but  he  resided 
for  a  great  part  of  his  life  at  New  York. 
H  is  father  was  a  distinguished  merchant 
in  that  city.  Both  his  parents  were 
persons  of  respectable  character ;  and 
were  solicitous  to  imbue  his  mind  with 
pious  and  virtuous  principles.  He  was 
carefully  and  regularly  educated,  and 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  learning.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  commenced  the 
study  of  Law,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
gentleman  eminent  in  the  profession  ; 
and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  having  for 
his  fellow  student  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Jay.  At  the  expiration  of  four  years 
Mr.  Murray  was  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
and  received  a  license  to  practise  both 
as  Counsel  and  Attorney,  in  all  the 
Courts  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In 
this  profession  he  continued  with  in¬ 
creasing  reputation  and  success,  till  the 
troubles  in  America  interrupted  all  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  nature.  He  then  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  line  ;  in  which  by  his 
diligence,  abilities,  and  respectable  con¬ 
nexions,  he  soon  acquired  a  handsome 
competency. 

Having  been  afflicted  with  a  fever, 
which  left  a  great  weakness  in  his  limbs, 
and  his  general  health  being  much  im¬ 
paired,  he  was  induced  in  the  year  1784, 
bv  the  advice  of  his  physicians  and 


friends,  to  remove  into  a  more  temperate 
climate.  He  accordingly  came  to  this 
country,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  and 
beloved  wife  ;  and  though  not  restored 
to  his  former  health  and  strength,  he 
received  so  much  benefit  as  induced  him 
to  remain  in  England.  He  settled  in 
Yorkshire  ;  and  purchased  a  house  plea¬ 
santly  situated  at  Holdgate,  a  small  vil¬ 
lage  about  a  mile  from  the  city  of  York, 
where  he  continued  to  reside.  The 
weakness  of  his  limbs  gradually  in¬ 
creased  ;  so  that  he  soon  found  himself 
incapable  of  walking  more  than  a  few 
steps  in  the  course  of  a  day,  without 
great  inconvenience.  He  was,  however, 
able  to  ride  in  his  carriage  an  hour  or 
two  every  day.  He  regularly  attended 
public  worship  ;  and  in  summer  he  was 
frequently  drawn  about  his  garden  in  a 
chair  made  for  that  purpose,  but  for 
many  years  previous  to  bis  decease,  he 
was  wholly  confined  to  his  house,  for  he 
found  that  even  a  very  small  degree  of 
bodily  exertion  increased  the  debility  of 
his  frame  ;  and  that  exposure  to  the  air 
occasioned  frequent  and  severe  colds, 
together  with  other  indisposition.  To  a 
person  distinguished  as  Mr.  Murray  had 
been  for  health,  strength,  and  ability, 
confinement  was  at  first  a  severe  trial; 
but  during  the  whole  cou^e  of  it,  a  mur¬ 
mur  or  complaint  was  never  known  to 
escape  from  his  lips.  Time  and  religious 
considerations  perfectly  reconciled  him 
to  his  situation. 

Deprived  of  the  usual  occupations  and 
amusements  of  life,  and  of  the  common 
occasions  of  doing  good  to  others*  he 
very  happily  and  generously  turned  his 
attention  to  compose  Literary  works, 
for  the  benefit,  chiefly,  of  the  rising  ge¬ 
neration.  In  this  benevolent  employ  be 
found  great  satisfaction,  and  met  with 
uncommon  success.  His  English  Gram¬ 
mar,  with  the  Exercises  and  the  Key, 
has  been  much  approved  by  the  publick* 
and  been  adopted  in  most  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  seminaries  in  Great  Britain,  and  in 
America.  It  has  passed  through  many 
large  editions  in  this  country,  and  been 
frequently  reprinted  in  America.  His 
French  and  English  Reader,  his  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  his  Grammar,  and  his  Spelling- 
book,  have  also  received  very  high  enco¬ 
miums  ;  and  they  are  most  extensively 
circulated  both  in  this  country,  and  in 
his  native  land.  Having  begun  his  lite¬ 
rary  career  from  disinterested  motives, 
he  constantly  devoted  all  the  profits  of 
his  publications  to  charitable  and  bene¬ 
volent  purposes. 

The  work  which  be  first  published, 
and  which  appeared  to  afford  him  pecu¬ 
liar  satisfaction,  was  “  The  Power  of 
Religion  on  the  Mind.”  This  book  has 
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passed  through  many  editions.  The  first 
edition  was  made  wholly  at  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray’s  own  expense  ;  and  given  away  by 
him  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
own  residence. 

Time  thus  employed,  and  the  rewards 
of  labour  thus  dist ributed,  prevented 
that  depression  and  gloom  which  ill 
health  and  long  confinement  are  so  apt 
to  produce  ;  and  contributed  to  render 
Mr.  Murray  cheerful  and  happy  in  a 
situation  that  many  would  think  must 
have  been  highly  distressing.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
was  much  respected  and  esteemed  by 
them:  but  in  his  writings  designed  for 
general  use,  he  scrupulously  avoided  in¬ 
troducing,  in  any  shape,  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  the  sect.  On  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  subjects,  he  confined  himself  to 
the  leading  principles  of  piety  and  virtue, 
and  to  the  general  spirit  and  precepts  of 
Christianity.  For  this  judicious  care,  as 
well  as  for  the  exemplary  chastness  of 
his  works,  he  has  received  particular 
commendation. 

Mr.  Murray  married,  early  in  life,  a 
very  amiable  woman,  about  three  years 
younger  than  himself.  They  had  no 
children.  They  lived  together  in  unin¬ 
terrupted  harmony,  for  nearly  sixty 
years.  Mrs.  Murray  is  a  person  of  great 
worth  and  respectability.  She  was  most 
faithfully  and  tenderly  attached  to  her 
husband.  The  loss  which  she  has  sus¬ 
tained  is  unspeakable.  She  is  deeply 
afflicted,  but  resigned  to  the  Divine 
V\  ill,  and  thankful  that  the  inestimable 
blessing  which  is  now  taken  away,  was 
vouchsafed  to  her  during  so  long  a  course 
of  years. 

Sound  judgment,  an  amiable  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  great  piety,  were  striking  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
Of  him  it  may  truly  be  said,  he  did 
justly,  he  loved  mercy,  and  walked 
humbly  w  ith  his  God.  He  was  a  most 
affectionate  husband,  a  sincere  friend,  a 
kind  neighbour,  a  cheerful  and  instruc¬ 
tive  companion.  His  manners  and  con¬ 
versation  were  peculiarly  pleasing  and 
impressive;  his  sentiments  were  refined 
and  liberal;  and  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
life  beautifully  exemplified  the  moral 
and  religious  principles  which  his  writ¬ 
ings  uniformly  inculcate.  But  however 
excellent  his  character  and  conduct,  all 
his  hopes  of  acceptance  with  God,  were 
founded,  not  on  himself,  or  on  his  own 
doings,  but  on  the  merits  and  atone¬ 
ment  of  the  ever-blessed  Redeemer. 

Further  particulars  respecting  this 
estimable  man,  and  highly  distinguished 
author,  would,  no  doubt,  be  acceptable 
to  the  publick,  especially  to  those  who 


have  derived  benefit  from  his  literary 
labours.  It  is  therefore  with  much  sa¬ 
tisfaction  that  the  writer  of  this  article 
adds,  from  indisputable  authority,  that 
“  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings” 
will  shortly  he  published,  which  from 
their  authenticity,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances,  will,  it  is  presumed,  prove  pecu¬ 
liarly  interesting  and  instructive. 


Samuel  Parkes,  Eso.  F,  L.S. 

Pec.  23.  At  his  house  in  Mecklen- 
burgh  square,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
aged  66,  Samuel  Parkes,  Esq.  F.  L.  S. 
F.S.A.  of  Perth,  Member  of  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Society,  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Societies  of 
Newcastle  and  Norwich,  &c.  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Chemical  manufactory  in 
Goswell-street. 

He  was  born  at  Stourbridge  in  Wor¬ 
cestershire  ;  but  received  his  education 
at  the  academy  conducted  by  Dr.  Ad¬ 
dington  at  Market  Harborough. 

In  1806  he  published  his  highly  inte¬ 
resting  and  valuable  “  Chemical  Cate¬ 
chism.”  A  second  edition  was  soon  called 
for,  which  contained  so  many  addi¬ 
tional  facts  as  to  be  almost  a  new  work. 
(See  vols.  lxxvii.  143.  lxxvui.  227.) 
Many  editions  have  since  appeared.  In 
1808  he  published  “  An  Essay  on  the 
Utility  of  Chemistry  to  the  Aits  and  Ma¬ 
nufactures.”  (See  vol.  lxxvui.  228.)  In 
the  following  year  he  produced  his  “  Ru¬ 
diments  of  Chemistry,  illustrated  by  Ex¬ 
periments,”  J8mo.  (See  vol.  lxxx.  i.  p. 
52.)  The  publication  of  this  work  was 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  a  well-known 
bookseller  made  so  free  with  the  Chemi¬ 
cal  Catechism,  as  to  transcribe  it  with¬ 
out  any  modesty,  under  the  title  of  a 
Grammar  of  Chemistry.  An  injunction 
in  Chancery  however  corrected  the  piracy, 
after  which,  the  injured  author,  for  the 
protection  of  his  property,  published  an 
abridgment  of  his  own  book.  In  1815 
he  published  “  Chemical  Essays,  princi¬ 
pally  relating  to  the  Arts  and  Manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  British  Dominions,”  8  vols. 
8vo.  (See  vol.  lxxxv.  ii.  pp.  47.  340.) 

The  benevolence  of  his  disposition, 
and  the  amenity  of  his  manners,  attach¬ 
ed  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends;  and 
in  him  the  community  have  lost  a  most 
estimable  member.  His  works  attest  his 
ardour,  diligence,  and  perseverence  in 
the  pursuit  of  Science;  nor  was  he  less 
distinguished  by  his  beneficent  efforts 
and  pecuniary  liberality  in  the  support 
of  every  public  institution  which  tended 
to  increase  the  happiness  or  promote 
the  improvement  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
His  industry  and  activity  of  mind  were 
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evinced  even  during  his  last  illness,  by 
his  being  anxiously  engaged  in  preparing 
and  superintending  improved  editions  of 
his  Chemical  works. 

Chevalier  de  Boccage. 

Lately.  Of  apoplexy,  aged  65,  the  Che¬ 
valier  Barbie  du  Boccage,  Member  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  Geographer  to  ihe  department 
lor  Foreign  Affairs,  Professor  to  the  Fa¬ 
culty  of  Letters  to  the  Academy  of  Pa¬ 
ris/  He  had  sustained  many  attacks 
during  the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  but 
he  was  thought  perfectly  convalescent. 
The  Atlas  of  the  Voyage  of  Anacharsis 
established  his  reputation.  He  conti¬ 
nued  through  the  whole  of  his  life  to 
study  the  topography  of  Greece,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  of  classic  lands.  He  must  have 
left  valuable  notes  behind  him.  Two  of 
his  sons  are  successfully  treading  in  the 
steps  of  their  fat  her. 

Jacob  Mocatta,  Esq. 

A rov.  29.  Jacob  Mocatta,  esq.  The 
sudden  death  uf  this  gentleman,  so  emi¬ 
nent.  in  the  commercial  world,  and  so 
highly  esteemed  in  it,  made  a  strong 
impression  on  the  public  mind.  An  in¬ 
quest  was  taken  on  the  1st  of  December 
before  J.  W.  Unwin,  esq.  the  Coroner, 
and  a  highly  respectable  Jury  at  the 
Pied  Horse  public-house,  Chiswell-street. 
The  investigation  was  most  minute,  and 
the  attention  of  the  Jury  was  particu¬ 
larly  directed  to  ascertain  the  real  facts 
of  the  case.  The  Inquest- room  was 
thronged  with  some  of  the  most  respect¬ 
able  persons  of  the  Jewish  persuasion, 
all  of  whom  deeply  lamented  the  melan¬ 
choly  catastrophe.  Among  these  was 
M r.  Montefiore,  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  deceased.  From  the  evidence  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  Mr.  Mocatta,  while  at  a 
friend’s  in  Nichols’-street,  Spitalfields, 
complained  of  violent  pains  about  the 
stomach.  These  increasing  consider¬ 
ably,  he  was  removed  up  stairs,  and 
placed  on  a  bed,  and  medical  aid  sent 
for.  Before  it  arrived,  Mr.  Mocatta  had 
breathed  his  last. —  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
professional  attendant  of  the  family,  and 
one  of  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the 
London  Hospital,  minutely  examined 
the  body,  and  gave  as  their  opinion, 
that  Mr.  M.  died  of  dyspepsia*  The 
Jury  returned  a  verdict — “  Died  by  the 
visitation  of  God.” 


Arcimhald  Boyd,  Eso. 

Dec.  27.  Aged  75,  Archibald  Boyd, 
esq.  for  JO  years  the  respected  Trea¬ 
surer  of  the  City  and  County  ol  Lomlun- 
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derry,  and  the  Father  of  that  Corpora¬ 
tion,  having  been  a  member  of  it  for 
upwards  of  50  years.  Possessed  of  a 
strong  and  intelligent  mind,  richly 
stored  with  useful  information,  no  man 
better  understood  the  various  duties  of 
a  citizen  and  a  subject.  On  every  occa¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Boyd  was  found  at  his  post, 
ready  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
his  country,  and  support  its  establish¬ 
ments  with  spirit  and  independence.  As 
a  friend,  his  attachments  were  marked 
by  a  warmth  of  feeling  and  regard, 
which  at  once  proved  their  sincerity  and 
their  value — in  his  domestic  circle  he 
was  endeared  to  his  family  by  the 
strongest  tics  of  affection.  The  respect 
paid  to  liis  remains  amply  testified  the 
value  in  which  his  character  was  field — 
they  were  accompanied  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  of  w  hich  he  had  been  so  Ions:  an 
independent  member,  in  their  robes, 
and  by  almost  every  respectable  member 
in  the  community.  The  pall  was  borne 
by  his  respectable  friends,  Geo.  R.  Daw¬ 
son,  esq.  Col.  Knox,  Sir  VVm.  Williams, 
Alderman  Curry,  Captain  Hill,  and  Ma¬ 
jor  Nicholson. 


John  Monro. 

Dec.  15.  Aged  99,  John  Monro,  of 
Glenary,  Argyleshire.  For  many  years 
it  had  been  the  daily  practice  of  this  ve¬ 
nerable  mountaineer  to  plunge,  with  his 
clothes  on,  into  the  river  Area  ;  and  so 
far  did  habit  become  second  nature, 
that  if  compelled  to  remain  for  any 
length  of  time  with  a  dry  skin,  he  felt 
all  the  uneasiness  of  a  fish  out  of  water. 
He  always  enjoyed  excellent  health ; 
and,  till  his  last  illness,  had  never  been 
but  twice  seriously  indisposed,  and  on 
these  occasions,  as  an  antidote,  bis  aged 
helpmate  had  to  souse  him  overhead 
and  ears  at  his  bed-side,  a  remedy  that 
never  failed  to  restore  his  health.  A  few 
days  before  his  death  he  had  been  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  leave  his  ancient  habita¬ 
tion  at  Glenary,  to  reside  with  his  daugh¬ 
ter  at  Furnace,  near  Inverary,  that  he 
might  have  the  advantage  of  her  care; 
but  all  her  affectionate  tenderness  could 
not  make  up  to  poor  John  the  loss  of 
his  native  stream  :  sickness  came  ;  and 
he  who  had  for  99  winters  braved  many 
a  bitter  storm,  was  evidently  soon  to 
submit  to  the  grim  king  of  terrors. 
Still  he  clung  to  his  specific  ;  and  a  few 
hours  before  he  breathed  his  last,  he 
earnestly -beseeched  he  might  be  carried 
back  and  plunged  in  the  6tream  of  his 
native  Glenary,  when  he  would  soon  be 
well  again.  His  request  came  too  late, 
had  bis  friends  even  been  disposed  to 
comply  with  it.  He  retained  all  his  fa¬ 
culties  to  the  last  j  and  such  w  as  the 
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high  estimation  in  which  his  worth  and 
inflexible  honesty  were  held,  that  his 
remains  were  attended  to  the  place  ap¬ 
pointed  for  all  living  by  a  concourse  of 
friends  that  does  not  always  honour  the 
obsequies  of  those  in  more  exalted  sta¬ 
tions. 


J.  P.  F.  Richter. 

Nov.  14.  At  Bayreuth,  aged  61,  Jean 
Paul  Frederic  Richter,  one  of  the  most 
prolific  and  popular  writers  of  Germany. 
Four  years  ago  he  lost  bis  only  son,  a 
most  promising  young  man,  who  was 
pursuing  his  s  udies  with,  perhaps,  too 
much  zeal.  Since  that  loss,  which  he 
bore  with  calm  resignation,  the  health 
of  this  worthy  man  had  been  con¬ 
stantly  declining.  For  some  months 
past,  his  eye-sight  had  gradually  decay¬ 
ed,  till  the  lamp  of  life  itself  expired. — 
He  was  born  at  Wunsicdei,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Bayreuth,  March  21,  1763. 
He  was  educated  by  his  father,  who  was 
one  of  the  preceptors  ar  the  public 
school  at  Wunsiedel,  and  very  early 
gave  an  earnest  of  that  talent  which 
distinguished  his  literary  career.  He 
made  his  debut  as  an  author  in  1783, 
with  his  Greenland  Lawsuits,  which  at 
once  stamped  his  reputation  for  origi¬ 
nality  and  humour.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  of  his  other  numerous  productions 
are  Extracts  from  the  Devil’s  Papers, 
the  Invisible  Lodge,  Hesperus,  Titan, 
Lerana,  &c.  Yet,  deservedly  admired 
as  they  are  by  his  own  countrymen,  his 
productions  are  almost  totally  unknown 
among  us,  even  by  name  j  and  so  formi¬ 
dable  are  the  difficulties  which  a  trans¬ 
lator  would  have  to  overcome,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  one  will  under¬ 
take  to  transfer  any  of  his  numerous 
works  into  the  English  language.  The 
task  would  require  a  complete  fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  author’s  peculiar  genius ; 
the  attempt  has  never,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  yet  been  made,  w  ith  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  fragments  that  appear¬ 
ed  some  time  ago  in  the  London  Maga¬ 
zine,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  De  Quincey, 
who  offered  them  as  a  specimen  of  an 
intended  *  Richteriana.’  We  believe 
there  are  very  few  Englishmen  indeed 
who  understand  Richter  sufficiently  to 
relish  him.  His  own  countrymen,  who 
must  be  allowed  to  be  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  judges,  esteem  him  for  the  noble¬ 
ness  of  his  sentiments,  his  poetic  talent, 
his  rich  creative  imagination,  his  spark¬ 
ling  wit,  his  brilliant  imagery,  his  co¬ 
pious  illustration,  and  the  exuberance 
of  his  language, — for  bis  energy  both  of 
thought  and  diction,  his  bold  and  luxu- 
Gxnt.  Mao.  February,  1826, 
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riant  style,  and  the  glowing  colours  in 
which  he  arrays  every  object.  It  has, 
however,  been  objected,  by  some  of  his 
critics,  that  great  as  are  the  beauties  of 
isolated  parts,  there  is  a  certain  want  of 
unity  of  interest  in  his  works  that  dis¬ 
appoints  and  dissatisfies  the  reader. 


Mrs.  Botfield. 

Oct.  26.  At  Norton-hall,  co.  North¬ 
ampton,  aged  46,  afier  a  protracted  in¬ 
disposition,  Charlotte,  widow  of  Beriah 
Botfield,  esq.  and  only  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Withering,  M.D.  F.R.S.  If 
an  ingenuous  disposition,  and  cordial 
sincerity  towards  her  equals  (with  whom 
she  maintained  a  frequent  intercourse 
of  elegant  and  liberal  hospitality)  ;  if 
kind  condescension  to  her  inferiors, 
concern  for  their  welfare,  and  care  for 
their  wants;  if  the  moral  and  religious 
instruction  of  the  youth  among  her 
poorer  neighbours,  was  to  her  an  object 
of  warm  and  generous  interest  ;  if  these, 
and  such  as  these,  are  qualities  which 
deserve  and  command  esteem,  then  will 
her  memory  be  cherished  by  every  class 
of  society  with  affectionate  regret,  re¬ 
spect,  and  gratitude.  Jn  the  buoyant 
spring  of  her  existence  she  accompanied 
her  highly-gifted  father,  and  a  circle  of 
relatives  and  friends,  from  whom  she 
could  not  fail  to  derive  improvement, 
during  a  voyage  to  Lisbon,  and  resi¬ 
dence  in  that  metropolis  and  its  envi¬ 
rons  ,*  where  each  novel  and  interesting 
object  was  rendered  so  agreeably  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
that  the  excursion  assumed  the  aspect 
of  one  of  those  “  painted  clouds  which 
beautify  our  days,”  ever  after  yielding  a 
theme  of  grateful  allusion.  —  Neither 
when  advanced  to  a  more  responsible 
station  by  her  marriage,  July  v6,  1806, 
were  the  most  favourable  anticipations 
disappointed.  Whilst  experience  of  the 
world  and  its  vicissitudes  chastened  an 
exuberant  vivacity,  a  strict  attention  to 
the  public  ordinances  of  the  church,  with 
an  equally  punctual  observance  of  fa¬ 
mily  worship,  by  invigorating  a  rational 
piety,  both  inspired  and  strengthened 
every  good  emotion.  Nor  was  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  a  country  life  unenlivened  at 
stated  periods  by  incidents  which,  though 
trivial  in  themselves,  were  counted  as 
events  in  the  simple  annals  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  The  young  will  long  remember 
the  raptures  of  the  May-day  morn,  when 
in  festive  groups,  proud  to  challenge  the 
admiration  of  their  generous  patrons, 
they  presented  t  heir  choicest  garlands ; 
or  with  what  delight  they  annually  sat 
down  to  the  extended  tables  of  the  rural 
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fete,  commemorative  of  a  happy  union  ; 
or  partake  of  the  Christmas  regale,  com¬ 
bined  as  it  ever  was  with  seasonable 
deeds  of  charity. — After  the  death  of 
her  husband  in  1813  (see  vol.  LXXXili.  i. 
5y5)  Norton,  endeared  by  many  fond  as¬ 
sociations,  became  still  more  decidedly 
the  place  of  predilection  to  the  widow, 
whose  interest  in  the  family  sear  prompt¬ 
ed  her  not  merely  to  preserve  the  order 
of  the  pleasure  grounds  with  assiduous 
care,  but  to  occupy  herself  in  various 
little  embellishments,  and  in  raising  a 
succession  of  many  thousands  of  forest 
and  fruit  trees,  for  the  benefit  of  pos¬ 
terity. 

Mrs.  But  field  has  left  an  only  son,  now 
a  Gentleman  Commoner  atChristChurch, 
Oxford.  Her  remains  were  interred 
Nov.  3,  in  the  family  vault  at  Norton, 
attended  by  a  numerous  procession  of 
mourners,  closed  by  the  fifty  children  of 
the  schools,  instructed  by  her  care,  and 
clothed  by  her  bounty. 


Robert  Bryer,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

Dec.  29.  At  Canterbury-row,  New¬ 
ington,  aged  70,  Robert  Bryer,  Esq. 
F.S.A.  He  had  been  48  yeays  in  the 
service  of  the  Bank  of  England,  25  of 
which  he  filled  the  situation  of  Assistant 
Accountant. 

He  was  actuated  by  the  highest  sense 
of  honour  and  integrity,  truly  loyal,  and 
firmly  attached  to  the  Established  reli. 
gion  of  his  country.  A  lover  of  Litera- 
tare,  his  mind  was  enriched  with  an  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  Ancient  History, 
Numismatics,  and  the  Antiquities  of  this 
island.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  the  year  1801, 
to  whose  works  his  name  appears  as  a 
contributor*.  A  gentlemanly  urbanity 
and  suavity  of  manners,  united  to  a  vein 
of  cheerfulness  peculiarly  his  own,  gained 
him  a  numerous  acquaintance,  amongst 
whom  were  many  eminent  Literati. 

He  married,  rather  late  in  life,  a  lady 
whose  amiable  qualities  gladdened  his 
existence  ;  but  his  happiness  in  that 
connexion  was  of  short  duration.  The 
rapid  incursions  of  disease,  added  to  a 
delicacy  of  constitution,  suddenly  termi¬ 
nated  a  few  years  of  the  most  perfect  re¬ 
ciprocal  affection,  and  deprived  him  of 
the  companion  with  whom  he  antici¬ 
pated  so  much  comfort. 

His  private  life  was  highly  exemplary, 
and  in  his  own  domestic  circle  his  irre¬ 
parable  loss,  as  a  father,  friend,  and 
master,  will  be  long  and  deeply  felt. 


*  See  the  General  Index  to  the  Archac- 
clogia,  p.  12. 


Charles  St.  Barbe,  Esq. 

Jan.  19.  All  who  have  visited  the 
pretty  town  of  Lymington  during  the 
last  forty  years  will  hear  testimony  to 
the  urbanity  and  gcntlemau-like  man¬ 
ners  of  Mr.  St.  Barbe,  whose  death  we 
announced  in  p.  93.  He  was  in  every 
*ense  of  the  word  a  useful  man  ;  honor¬ 
able  in  his  dealings;  upright  and  im¬ 
partial  in  the  various  public  offices  he 
filled  of  Magistrate,  Deputy  Lieutenant, 
Commissioner  of  Taxes,  &c.  a  loyal  sub¬ 
ject  to  his  King  and  country,  and  a  zea- 
loussupporter(of  the  Established  Church. 
He  was  the  representative  of  his  family, 
originally  seated  in  Somersetshire  (see 
our  vol.  xc.  pt.  i.  for  a  view  of  their 
ancient  mansion  at  Ashington).  By  Ann, 
daughter  of  John  Hicks,  he  had  six 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

T.  A.  Bromhead,  Esq. 

Sept.  9,  1825.  At  Konich,  in  Carama- 
nia  (the  ancient  Jcunium),  aged  32, 
Thomas-Ayre  Bromhead,  Esq.  late  of 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge  (where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.B.  in  1820),  and 
only  sen  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Bromhead, 
of  Repham,  near  Lincoln.  This  enter¬ 
prising  traveller,  alter  an  absence  of  five 
years  from  his  native  country,  was 
hastening  homewards,  when  arrested  by 
sudden  and  fatal  disease.  He  breathed 
his  last  with  no  attendants  but  his  fo¬ 
reign  servants,  or  the  uncivilised  nativt-s ; 
and  the  sad  satisfaction  of  knowing  the 
closing  event  of  his  life  seems  denied  to 
his  numerous  friends.  One  of  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Mr.  Bromhead’s  travels,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  Fellow  of  Christ  Col¬ 
lege,  died  on  a  camel  under  almost  as 
melancholy  circumstances,  near  the 
Palm  Trees  of  Elim,  in  March  (see  July 
Mag.  p.  90)  ;  and  the  other,  Henry 
Lewis,  Esq.  R.  N.  after  traversing  Pales¬ 
tine  in  his  compady,  parted  from  him  at 
BeirCtt,  in  .Tune,  and  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land.  The  same  post  brought  his  own 
cheerful  letters  from  Damascus,  ami  the 
official  announcement  of  his  death  by 
the  Porte. 

DEATHS. 

London  and  its  Environs. 

Jan.  5.  John  Webster,  esq.  of  the  Up¬ 
per  Mall,  Hammersmith,  and  of  Queeu- 
street,  Cheapside. 

Jan.  9.  In  Upper  Charlotte-street,  in 
his  6’4tli  year,  Dr.  Edward  Fryer.  Distin¬ 
guished  ability,  various  and  extensive  know¬ 
ledge,  strict  probity,  and  unsullied  honour, 
united  with  the  most  prompt,  ardent,  inde- 
jwmdent,  and  generous  feelings,  adorned  by 
the  most  engaging  and  gentlemanly  man¬ 
ners,  combined  to  render  him  beloved  and 
admired  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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Jan.  15.  At  Holding’s  Hotel,  D  over- 
street,  Rose  Lambetli  Price,  esq.  son  of  Sir 
Rose  Price,  of  Trengwainton,  Cornwall. 

At  Brompton,  aged  76',  Algernon  Lcar- 
mouth,  esq. 

In  Connaught-place,  Sarah,  dan.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Ihos.  Salwey,  Rector  of  Ri¬ 
chard’s  Castle,  Salop. 

Jan.  16’.  In  Upper  Belgrave-place,  aged 
71,  Mary,  widow  of  Mr.  Thos.  YVilliama. 

Jan.  19.  Aged  56,  Anne,  wife  of  James 
Banke,  esq.  of  Berners-street  and  White¬ 
hall,  Hayes,  Middlesex. 

Jan.  20.  In  Burton-crescent,  aged  78, 
Catherine,  relict  of  Tho.  Forbes,  esq.  late  of 
CJifton. 

Aged  66,  John  King,  esq.  of  St.  John- 
street  road,  Clerkenwell. 

Jan.  21.  At  Camberwell,  aged  63,  Apsley 
Pellatt,  esq.  of  the  firm  of  Pellatts  and 
Green,  of  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  and  the 
Falcon  glass-works,  Blackfriars-road. 

Jan.  22.  In  the  City- road,  aged  63,  Jas. 
Carter,  esq.  late  of  Barbican. 

Jan.  24.  In  Great  Ormond-street,  aged 
93,  James  Farrer,  esq. 

Mr.  John  Norbury,  of  the  Spaniards, 
Hampstead. 

Aged  50,  Win.  Manley,  esq.  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Victualling  Yard,  Deptford. 

Jan.  25-  At  Lambeth,  aged  64,  Wm. 
Howard,  esq. 

At  Dorset-place,  Clapham-road,  aged  60, 
T.  F.  Bristow,  esq. 

In  Portman-square,  the  Countess  Dow¬ 
ager  of  Harcourt,  relict  of  the  late  George 
Simon,  Earl  of  Harcourt,  and  sister  of  the 
present  Lord  Vernon.  Her  remains  were 
interred  at  Stanton  Harcourt. 

Jan.  26.  Charles  Willoughby,  infant  son 
of  John  Davison,  esq.  of  Tavistock-place, 
and  of  the  East-Ir.dia  House. 

Jan.  28.  In  Portland-place,  Marianne, 
wife  of  John  Vivian,  esq.  of  Claverton,  co. 
Somerset. 

In  College-street,  Westminster,  aged  84, 
Mrs.  Hussey,  relict  of  John  Hussey,  esq.  of 
Richmond,  Surrey. 

Jan.  29.  In  Manchester-square,  aged  71, 
Charles. Mills,  esq.  M.  P.  for  Warwick. 

Aged  77,  Wm.  Aslilin,  esq.  of  Upper 
Redford-pJace,  and  late  of  Cranford,  Midd, 

At  Bayswater,  aged  21,  Robert,  son  of 
Major-Gen  Dighton. 

Jan.  30.-— Edw.  Mawley,  esq.  Surveyor  to 
the  Commissioners  appointed  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Churches.  He  was  proceeding  in 
his  gig  with  his  wife  to  his  own  residence  on 
Balhara-hill,  when  the  shafts  broke,  and 
precipitated  him  on  the  ground ;  his  skull 
was  severely  fractured,  and  he  died  in  a  few 
days.  This  gentleman  was  highly  respected 
by  the  profession  of  which  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  in  his  situation  of  Surveyor  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Churches,  he  gave  the 
fullest  satisfaction. 
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Aged  89,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hollis,  of  Stoke 

Ne  vvington. 

In  London,  John  Williams  Witles,  esq.  of 
Astrop  House,  Northamptonshire. 

Jan.  31.  Aged  73,  Mr.  G.  Parkinson,  of 
Clarendon- place,  Maida  Vale. 

In  Grosvenor-street,  the  Hon.  Miss  Al¬ 
len,  dau.  of  the  late,  and  sister  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  Viscount  Allen. 

Aged  82,  Mrs.  D  St.  Leu,  of  Spital-sq. 

In  Harley-street,  aged  80,  the  relict  of 
the  late  John  Crawley,  esq.  of  Stockwood, 
co.  Bedford. 

Lately. — In  Caroline-place,  Foundling, 
aged  94,  Eliz.  widow  of  Wm.  Harrison,  esq. 
inventor  of  chronometers. 

In  Woburn-place,  Robert  Trower,  esq 

Feb.  1.  At  Slough,  aged  69,  Anne,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Chapman,  late  Vicar  of 
Margate. 

Feb.  2.  William  Scott,  esq.  late  Lieut. - 
Col.  of  the  Royal  Art.  in  which  he  became 
first  Lieut.  Jan.  1,  1794;  Capt. -Lieut.  July 
16,  1799  ;  Captain,  Sept.  12,  1803;  brevet 
Major,  J une  4,  1811  ;  and  Lieut.-Col.  Dec. 
30,  1814. 

W.  Coningham,  esq.  of  Upper  Gower-st. 

Feb.  3.  At  Hampstead,  Mrs.  Mary  Bel- 
son,  dau.  of  the  late  Richard  Belson,  esq. 
merchant,  formerly  of  that  place,  and  niece 
of  the  late  John  Bindley,  esq.  M.  P.  for 
Dover,  and  James  Bindley,  esq.  A.  M.  and 
F.  S.  A,  fifty  years  Commissioner  of  the 
Stamp  Office. 

Feb.  4  Aged  81,  Mrs.  Anne  Moreland,  of 
Old-street,  St.  Luke’s. 

Aged  82,  Mr.  John  Jackson,  of  Bridge- 
water-square. 

Feb.  6.  At  his  house,  Hyde-park  corner. 
Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  bart.  He  was  the 
fourth  sonofWm.  Antrobus,  esq.  and  was 
created  a  baronet  on  the  22d  of  May,  1815. 

Aged  79,  Mrs.  King,  of  Highbury-terrace. 

In  Upper  Norton-street,  Portland-place, 
Eliza,  wife  of  Wm.  Blount,  esq. 

Agnes,  wife  of  Mr.  Wm.  Cameron,  of 
Walworth-terr.  and  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard. 

Feb.  7.  At  his  residence,  Lower  Gros- 
venor-place,  John  Tho.  Skinner,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Skinner. 

Aged  71,  Mr.  Edw.  Smith,  of  Bath-place, 
Peck ham. 

At  Grove-hiil-terrace,  Camberwell,  Anne, 
wife  of  Cha.  Dodd,  esq.  of  Billiter-street. 

Mrs.  Pillar,  wife  of  James  Pillar,  esq.  of 
Moore-place,  Lambeth. 

Feb.  8.  At  Ponder’s  End,  aged  75,  W.  B, 
Naylor,  esq. 

Feb.  10.  Aged  73,  Alicia  Maria,  Countess 
Dowager  of  Carnarvon.  She  was  the  eldest 
dau.  of  Charles,  second  Earl  of  Egmont,  and 
sister  to  George  O’Bryen,  the  present  earl. 
Her  mother  was  Alicia  Maria,  dau.  of  George 
2d  Lord  Carpenter,  and  sister  to  George, 
Earl  of  Tyrconnel.  She  was  married  July 
15,  1771,  and  had  issue  the  present  Earl  of 
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Carnarvon,  five  other  sons,  and  a  daughter, 
qow  Lady  Ducie. 

In  Wimpole-street,  the  relict  of  W.  Shaw, 
esq.  of  Inglewood  House,  Berks. 

Aged  34,  Tho.  Brown,  esq  of  the  East 
India  House. 

At  Clapham,  aged  47,  Mr.  Win.  Ghrimes, 
of  Ludgate- street. 

Iu  Doctors’ Commons,  aged  73,  Maurice 
Swabey,  esq.  D.  C.  L.  of  Langley  Marsh, 
Bucks. 

At  Highgate,  aged  66,  Win.  Reynolds, 
esq.  late  of  St.  Andrew’s  Wharf. 

At  Stamford-hill,  81,  Jos.  Stonard,  esq. 

At  Penton-place,  Walworth,  aged  28, 
George  Edw.  Forth,  son  of  the  Rev.  Nath. 
Parker  Forth,  of  White-cottage,  Chelsea. 

Feb.  11.  Aged  33,  R.  J.  Mason,  esq.  of 
Furnival’s-inn. 

At  Forty-hill,  Enfield,  aged  70,  univer¬ 
sally  respected,  James  Meyer,  esq.  late  of 
Leadenhall  street. 

In  Chatham  Dock  Yard,  aged  54,  Bea¬ 
trice,  wife  of  Commissioner  Cunningham, 
and  third  dan.  of  the  late  Commissioner  Proby. 

Aged  two  years,  Joseph,  youngest  son; 
and  on  the  13th,  Mary,  wife  of  John  Rad¬ 
ford,  esq.  of  Wiuchmore-hill. 

In  Great  Portland-street,  aged  88,  Mrs. 
Moultrie. 

Feb.  1  2.  In  London,  aged  21 ,  Lieut.  Geo. 
Read,  4 1st  Reg. 

In  Great  Portland-street,  aged  75,  Mrs. 
Comyns,  of  Great  Baddow,  Essex,  relict  of 
John  Ric.  Comyns,  esq  formerly  ofRylands. 

Feb.  13.  Mr.  John  Stevenson,  of  the 
English  Opera  House. 

At  his  house,  Chester-place,  Lambeth, 
aged  68,  Mr.  Richard  Thomas,  sen.  of  the 
Strand. 

Feb.  15.  In  York-place,  Baker-street, 
John  Wright,  esq.  of  Kelvedon  Hall,  Essex. 

In  Well’s  Row,  Islington,  aged  68,  Mr. 
George  Thompson,  many  years  a  printer  of 
ballads  and  cheap  pictures  in  Long-lane, 
West  Smithfield.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  but  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  dissolution  was  the 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  chest  dur¬ 
ing  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  whilst  walking 
in  his  garden.  His  death  was  instantaneous. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  worth  70,000/. 

'  Bedfordshire. — Feb.  1.  Aged  55,  Geo. 
Wm.  Monk,  Esq.  of  St.  John,  near  Biggles¬ 
wade. 

Berks. — Jan.  If).  At  Reading,  aged  72, 
Margaret,  relict  of  Dominic  Trant,  esq.  late 
of  Easingwold,  Yorkshire,  and  grand-dau.  of 
the  last  Viscount  Bellew. 

Jan.  26.  At  Binfield,  R.  Matthews,  esq. 

Feb.  1.  In  the  London  Road,  Reading, 
aged  81 ,  Eli?..  Susanna,  relict  of  Cap.  Arthur 
Wm.  Morris,  E.I.C.’s  service. 

Cambridgeshire. — Jan.  25.  In  his  83d 
year,  J ohn  Rose,  esq.  senior  Alderman  of  Eye, 
and  many  years  surgeon  of  the  Tower  Garri¬ 
son,  London, 
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Feb.  9.  I n  his  2 1  st  year,  Mr.  Samuel  Eyre, 
scholar  of  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge. 

Derbyshire. — Jan.  7.  MissFrances  Clare 
Bower,  heretofore  of  Stockport,  and  late  of 
Buxton,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heir- 
esses  of  the  late  Buckley  Bower,  esq.  of  As- 
pinshaw. 

Jan.  31.  At  the  Pastures,  near  Derby, 
aged  66,  Bache  Heatbcote,  esq.  universally 
regretted.  As  a  husband,  parent,  brother, 
friend,  and  magistrate,  he  was  most  exem¬ 
plary. 

Dorsetshire. — Jan  25.  At  Weymouth, 
Louisa,  only  daughter  of  the  late  bir  John 
Cox  Hippesley,  hart. 

At  Cerne  Abbas,  aged  .92,  Cath.  relict  of 
the  Rev. Samuel  Berjew,  P-ector  of  (Jp-Cerne, 
Somerset. 

Durham. — Feb. 7.  At  Gainford,  near  Dar¬ 
lington,  aged  76,  the  wife  of  Marmaduke 
Cradock,  esq.  grand-dau.  and  only  descendant 
of  late  Sir  John  Tyrwhitt,  hart,  of  Stainfield 
Hall,  Lincolnshire 

Essex. — Jan.  20'.  At  Leyton,  W. Cope¬ 
land,  esq. 

Feb.  15.  At  Leyton,  aged  70,  Jas.  Innes, 
esq. 

Gloucestershire. — Jan.  26.  At  Bris¬ 
tol,  leaving  a  widow  and  7  children  in  dis¬ 
tress,  Mr.  John  Plumley,  land-surveyor,  who 
was  engaged  in  forming  a  map  of  that  city  on 
a  scale  of  unprecedented  magnitude. 

Jan.  2.9.  In  the  Moravian  house  in  Bris¬ 
tol,  aged  89,  Mrs.  Whittaker. 

Lately.  At  Cheltenham,  George  Wilkes 
Unett,  esq.  Major  in  the  army.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  2nd  Lieut,  of  Royal  Artillery  April 
22,  1795  ;  1  st.  Lieut.  Jan.  1 ,  1 797  ;  Capt. 
Lieut.  Sep.  12,  1803;  2nd  Capt.  July  1.9, 
1804;  Captain,  Feb.  1,  1803;  brevet  Ma¬ 
jor,  June  4,  1814.  He  served  at  the  attack 
of  Guadaloupe,  in  1810  ;  in  Flanders,  and  at 
Waterloo. 

Feb.  2.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  87,  Mrs. 
Anne  Travell. 

Feb.  7-  At  Wellington  Cottage,  Clifton, 
Sarah,  relict  of  Rev.  Charles  Elwes,  Vicar  of 
Bitton,  co.  Gloucester. 

Feb.  8.  At  Bristol,  aged  43,  Mr.  William 
Clement  Bardgett,  attorney,  of  Bristol,  a 
man  of  the  utmost  integrity. 

Feb.  ll.  In  his  50th  year,  John  Colston 
Coulson,  esq.  solicitor,  of  Bristol. 

Hants. — Dec.  30.  At  Portsmouth,  deep¬ 
ly  regretted,  aged  72,  Major-gen.  John  Mil¬ 
ler,  late  of  the  Royal  Marines,  in  which  he 
was  appointed  2nd  Lieut.  Feb.  21,  1776;  1st 
Lieut.  Aug  15,1778;  Captain,  Jan.  1 ,  1  793  ; 
brevet  Major,  Apr.  29,  1802;  Major  Royal 
Marines,  Nov.  9,  1803  ;  Lieut.-col.  Aug.  15, 
1805  ;  brevet  Col.  June  4,  1813;  and  Ma¬ 
jor-gen.  Aug.  12,  1819- 

Jan.  29.  At  Portsmouth,  Mr.  Cbas.  Man- 
ley,  4th  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Manley, 
late  Rector  of  Bradford,  in  Somerset. 

Feb.  10.  AtTestwood,  near  Southampton, 
aged  90,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ottley. 
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Feb.  16.  At  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Francis  Worsley,  esq.  an  eminent  solicitor, 
and  son  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Worsley,  late 
Rector  of  Chale.  Descended  from  an  ancient 
and  respectable  family,  he  maintained  through 
a  long  professional  career,  a  character  of  the 
most  strict  and  undeviating  integrity. 

Herefordshire. — ■ Jan .  19.  At  Lyons- 
hall,  aged  60,  .John  Cheese,  esq. 

Herts. — Jan.  17-  At  Marshall’s  Wick, 
George  Sulivan  Marten,  esq. 

Jan  25.  At  Cheshunt,  Frances,  wife  of 
Samuel  Key,  esq. 

Kent. — Jan.  29.  At  Combe  Bank,  aged 
20,  Eleanor,  youngest  daughter  of  Wm.Man- 
ning,  esq.  M  B. 

Feb.  1.  At  Ramsgate,  aged  31,  Emma, 
wife  of  W.  Chaplin,  esq.  Madras  Civil  Service, 
(Commissioner  of  Dekkan),  and  eldest  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Roger  Frankland,  Canon  Resi¬ 
dentiary  of  Wells. 

1 1.  At  Footscray,  Heneage  Twysden,  esq. 

Lancashire. — Jan.  7 •  At  Liverpool,  aged 
70,  Sir  Wm.  Barton,  knt.  one  of  the  oldest 
merchants  of  that  port,  head  of  the  firm  of 
Barton,  Irlam,  and  Higginson.  He  had  the 
honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  him  May 
9,  1816,  on  presenting,  as  Mayor  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  an  Address  of  congratulation  to  the  Re¬ 
gent,  on  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Char¬ 
lotte  of  Wales.  Sir  William  was  a  warm  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  King  and  Constitution. 

Jan.  10.  Aged  87,  Mr.  James  Brayshaw, 
of  Idle,  near  Bradford  ;  and  on  the  Friday 
following,  aged  84,  Mrs.  Brayshaw,  his  wife. 
They  were  both  buried  on  Sunday,  at  Calver- 
ley,  and  followed  to  their  grave  by  children, 
grand  children,  and  great  grand  children, 
amounting  to  125. 

Jan.  16.  At  Liverpool,  aged  25,  Roger, 
5th  son  of  -the  late  Roger  Swetenham,  esq. 
of  Somerford  Booths,  Cheshire. 

Jan.  28.  At  Blackburn,  aged  23,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Foster,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Scarborough.  His  literary  attainments 
were  very  considerable. 

Feb.  12.  At  his  father’s  house,  Mayfield, 
near  Bolton,  in  his  25th  year,  Edward  Male- 
bone,  3rd  son  of  Major  Watkins. 

Jane  Dalglish,  youngest  daughter  of  John 
Grant,  esq.  of  Nuttall  Hall. 

Feb.  14.  At  Manchester,  aged  59,  Mr.  T. 
Bellott,  surgeon. 

Lincolnshire. — Jan.  16.  At  Gt.  Grims¬ 
by,  aged  84,  Robert  Lister,  esq.  senior  Aider- 
man  of  that  borough.  He  served  the  office 
of  Mayor  four  times  ;  in  1786,  1791,  1796, 
and  again  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  in 
1816.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev. 
George  Oliver. 

Jan.  17.  At  Great  Grimsby,  aged  68, 
Mr.  William  Kirk,  a  burgess. 

Middlesex. — Feb.  14.  At  Twickenham, 
Susan,  wife  of  Joseph  Hickey,  esq. 


Jan.  29.  At  East-pole  Farm,  Southgate, 
in  his  6‘7th  year,  Mr.  George  Wilkie,  late 
of  Paternoster-row,  bookseller. 

Norfolk. —  Dec.  7 .  The  wife  of  Mr.  Free¬ 
man,  surgeon,  of  Walsham. 

Feb.  4.  At  Yarmouth,  aged  75,  the  widow 
of  Benj.  Costerton,  esq.  and  mother  of  the 
present  Mayor  of  that  town. 

Northamptonshire. — Feb.  4.  Richard 
Jones,  esq.  of  Daventry. 

Nottinghamshire. — Feb.  3.  At  Mans¬ 
field  Woodhouse,  Harriet,  wife  of  Captain 
Milne,  R.  N.  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Shepherd, 
of  Melton  Mowbray. 

Feb.  17.  At  his  seat  at  Kelham,  aged  73, 
John  Manners  Sutton,  Esq.  eldest  surviving 
son  of  the  late  Lord  George  Manners  Sutton, 
and  grandson  of  John,  the  3rd  Duke  of  Rut¬ 
land,  K.  G.  who  while  Master  of  the  Horse 
in  the  year  1765,  appointed  him  Page  of 
Honor  to  his  late  Majesty  King  George  the 
3rd,  by  whom  he  was  presented  to  an  en- 
signey  in  the  Coldstream  regiment  of  Foot 
Guards,  of  which  he  became  afterwards  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  He  was  elected  M.P.  for 
Newark,  upon  his  father’s  demise,  on  Jan. 
21,  1783,  and  which  he  continued  to  repre¬ 
sent  till  the  dissolution  in  1796. 

Oxfordshire. — Jan.  13.  Aged  23,  Mr. 
Richard  Burn,  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford, 
youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Burn,  mi¬ 
nister  of  St.  Mary’s  and  Ashted  Chapels,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Jdn.  20.  Aged  86,  Mary,  relict  of  Rob. 
Appleton,  esq.  of  Henley-upon-Thames. 

Jan.  21.  At  Witney,  Mrs.  Hyde,  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hyde,  Rector  of 
St.  Martin’s,  Oxford. 

Salop.  —  May  24.  At  Quarry  "place, 
Shrewsbury,  aged  84,  Anne,  widow  of  Cecil 
Forester,  esq.  dau.  and  co-heiress  of  Robert 
Townsend,  esq.  and  mother  of  lord  Forester. 

Somerset. — Jan.  1.  At  Marston  House, 
aged  27,  Edmund  William  Viscount  Dun- 
garvon,  eldest  son  of  Edmund,  8th  Earl  of 
Cork  and  Orrery,  by  Isabella  Henrietta,  3d 
dau.  of  late  Wm.  Povntz,  esq.  of  Midgham 
H  ouse,  Berks.  His  last  surviving  brother, 
Charles,  born  in  1800,  is  now  heir  apparent 
to  his  father’s  titles. 

Jan.  2.  At  his  house,  Albion  -  terrace, 
Bath,  aged76,Capt.  Goodwin  Colquitt,  R.N. 

Jan.  18.  At  Cannington,  aged  69,  Rich. 
Symes,  esq.  many  years  a  respectable  Soli¬ 
citor  at  Biidgewater. 

Jan.  24.  Mary,  relict  of  Francis  Sktirray, 
esq.  of  Beckington,  and  mother  of  Rev. 
Francis  Skurray,  of  Horningsham,  Wilts. 

Jan.  25.  At  his  residence  at  Taunton, 
aged  73,  Lieut.-Col.  James  Pearson,  of  East 
India  Company’s  service. 

Lately.  At  Twiverton,  near  Bath,  aged  79, 
Theophilus  Thomas,  esq.  late  of  his  Majesty’s 
Customs. 

Feb.  1.  At  Bath,  Mrg.  Gunning,  dau, 
of  Dr.  Randolph,  Fellow  of  All  Soul  s,  Ox- 
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ford,  ami  relict  of  Dr.  Gunning,  Rector  of 
Farmborough. 

Feb.  4.  At  Bath,  aged  63,  the  lady  of  Sir 
Thomas  Which  cote,  bart.  of  Aswarby,  co. 
Lincoln,  and  third  dau.  of  Edmund  Turnor, 
esq.  of  Panton  House,  leaving  issue  five  sons 
and  three  daughters. 

Fel>.  14.  At  Chappie  Cleeve,  John  Hal- 
liday,  esq.  a  Magistrate  and  Deputy-Lieut. 
of  the  county. 

At  Abl>ot’s  Leigh,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  R. 
Whish,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff. 

Staffordshire. — Feb.  2.  At  Silkinore 
House,  Thomas  Mottershaw,  esq. 

Suffolk. —  Dec.  3.  Aged  85,  Francis 
Harrison,  gent,  of  Badwell  Ash. 

Dec.  14.  Captain  Spears,  R.  N.  of  South 
Town. 

Dec.  )  8.  Aged  70,  Mary,  wife  of  Joseph 
Poole,  of  Ipswich,  gent. 

At  Stoke  by  Nayland,  in  his  21st  year, 
Charles,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Iho. 
Bolton,  Rector  of  Nedging,  and  Perpetual 
Curate  of  St.  Mary  at  Quay,  Ipswich. 

Dec.  20.  Aged  82,  the  relict  of  Rev. 
Rich.  Moseley,  late  Rector  of  Drinkcstone. 

Dec.  28.  At  Needham  Market,  aged  80, 
Hannah,  relict  of  John  Ward,  of  Tarsen 
Hall,  esq. 

Jan  4.  At  Bramford,  the  wife  of  Wm. 
Meek  Marston,  esq. 

Jan.  13.  At  Eye,  aged  57,  Mr.  George 
Clabon,  a  Common  Councilman. 

Jan.- 22.  Aged  59,  James  Kindred,  of 
Frostenden  Lodge,  gent. 

Jan.  24.  At  Ipswich,  aged  81,  Samuel 
Atkinson,  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Born 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Matthew,  he  spent  in  it 
a  long  life  with  the  strictest  integrity,  justly 
respected  for  the  mildness  of  his  manners,  and 
his  truly  Christian  and  charitable  disposition. 

Jan.  27.  At  Baiiham,  aged  24,  Ann,  sole 
surviving  child  of  late  Rev.  Josiah  Rodwell, 
Lecturer  of  the  High  Church,  in  Hull. 

Jan.  28.  At  Needham  Market,  aged  89, 
Thomas  Hayward,  gent 

Jan.  30.  Aged  49,  Henrietta,  wife  of 
Mr.  Snell  Cooper,  of  Wenham  Lodge. 

Feb.  1.  Aged  82,  John  Rose,  gent,  se¬ 
nior  Alderman  of  Eye,  and  for  many  years 
Surgeon  of  the  Garrison  at  the  Tower  of 
London. 

Surrey. — Jan.  20.  Frances,  eldest  dau. 
of  Wm.  Devas,  esq.  of  Herne-hill. 

Jan.  27.  At  Carshalton,  aged  77,  Mary, 
widow  of  E.  Bacon,  esq.  formerly  of  Hackney. 

Jan.  28.  At  East  Sheen,  aged  78,  Mary 
Catharine,  relict  of  Wm.  Hill,  esq. 

Feb.  6.  At  Richmond,  Rich.  Hugh  Gore, 
third  son  of  Rev.  Cha.  Gore,  of  Barron 
Court,  county  of  Somerset. 

Feb.  9.  At  Farncombe  Cottage,  near  Go¬ 
daiming,  aged  65,  Thos.  Cobb,  esq.  late  of 
Newgate-street. 

Sussex. — Jan.  15.  At  Brighton,  Eli*, 
widow  of  Major-Gen.  John  Smith,  and 
daughter  of  Sir  Bellingham  Graham. 


Jan.  29.  At  Arundel,  aged  80,  tho  relict 
of  Henry  Howard,  esq.  and  mother  of  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham. 

Feb.  8.  At  Brighton,  aged  60,  Mr.  Tho. 
Lawrence,  of  Drury-lane  Theatre. 

Warwickshire. — Jan.  20.  At  Anslcy 
Hall,  aged  nearly  70,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
John  Newdigate  Ludford,  esq.  D.  C.  L.  who 
died  May  16,  1825,  as  recorded  in  our  last 
Volume,  part  i.  p.  46.9.  She  was  the  eldest 
dau.  of  John  Boswell,  esq.  of  Witton,  War¬ 
wickshire;  was  married  June  16,  1778  ; 
and  has  left  three  daughters,  as  noticed  in 
our  last  Volume.  This  worthy  lady  will  he 
long  and  affectionately  remembered,  not  only 
by  her  immediate  relatives,  but  by  all  who 
had  the  happiness  of  witnessing  her  hospita¬ 
lity,  her  benevolence,  and  unaffected  piety. 

Jan.  29.  At  Rugby,  aged  61,  Mr.  Jo¬ 
seph  Baxter,  father  of  Mr.  VV.  Baxter,  Cu¬ 
rator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge. 

Feb.  2.  Aged  75,  Cha.  Gregory  Wade, 
esq.  many  years  a  Magistrate  for  the  Borough 
and  County  of  Warwick 

Wilts. — Jan.  26.  At  Swindon,  aged  65, 
James  Strange,  esq.  of'  the  firm  of  Strange 
and  Co.  Bankers,  Swindon. 

Yorkshire. — Jan.  12.  At  Hull,  aged 
83,  Mr.  Nath.  Howard  Usher,  attorney. 

Jan  19.  At  Viscount  Hood’s,  Whitby 
Abbey,  in  his  4th  year,  the  Hon.  Horatio 
Nelson  Hood,  youngest  son  of  Samuel  Lord 
Bridport. 

Jan.  22.  At  Bcdale,  in  his  70th  year, 
Henry  Brest,  esq.  brother  of  the  late  Edw. 
Brest,  esq.  of  York. 

Jan.  24.  At  Wardsend,  near  Sheffield, 
aged  77,  Tho.  Raw'son,  esq.  distinguished 
as  a  staunch  Whig  of  the  Old  School. 

Jan.  24.  At  Doncaster,  aged  57,  Leo¬ 
nard  Walbanke  Childers,  esq. 

Jan.  25.  In  her  75th  year,  Dinah,  wife 
of  Cha.  Reeves,  esq.  of  Wood  Hall,  near 
Howden. 

Feb.  1.  Aged  105,  Mr.  Tho.  Dooley,  of 
Butley  near  Macclesfield.  He  retained  his 
faculties  until  within  a  short  period  of  his 
decease. 

Feb.  6.  At  Bainton,  Mrs.  Dixon,  sister 
to  the  Rector  of  that  parish,  and  relict  of 
Joseph  Dixon,  esq.  of  Calcutta,  who  died 
in  London,  in  Dec.  1785. 

Lately.  At  Scarborough,  aged  55,  Mr. 
J.  Knaggs,  attorney  at  law. 

Wales. — Jan.  19.  At  St.  Arvon’s,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Jos.  Earle,  esq.  late  of  Watling-st. 
London. 

Lately.  At  Evlenstock-hall,  Denb.  Sir 
John  Evans,  who  was  knighted  when  Sheriff 
of  Merionethshire,  July  1,  1817. 

Scotland. — Jan.  26.  At  Edinburgh, 
aged  27,  Mr.  Robert  Butterworth  Runcorn, 
of  Manchester,  Student  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians. 

Abroad. — July  16,  1825.  At  Prome, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  of  a  fever,  Cnpt. 
Henry  Parsons,  4  7th  Keg.  eldest  son  of  lata 
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Rev.  J.  Weddell  Parsons,  Newton  Hall,  near 
Monmouth. 

July  20.  On  board  the  Tamar,  James 
Kirkpatrick,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Tho.  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  of  Closeburn,  hart. 

July  20.  At  Mabatee,  near  Arracan, 
aged  23,  Captain  Randall,  adjutant  of  the 
16th  reg.  Madras  Native  Inf.  eldest  son  of  the 
late  W.  Randall,  esq.  of  Battersea,  Surrey. 

Sept.  23.  At  Sea,  Henry  H.  Sumner, 
esq.  Commander  of  the  Ephinstone,  late  of 
the  E.  I.  C’s.  service. 

Oct.  24.  At  Jamaica,  Capt.  Augustus 
Champion  de  Crespigny,  of  H.  M.  ship 
Scylla,  having  succeeded  the  late  Captain 
Russell  only  a  short  time  previously.  This 
gallant  officer  was  with  Lord  Nelson  at  Tra¬ 
falgar,  and  distinguished  himself  in  a  variety 
of  actions  during  the  war.  He  seven  times 
jumped  into  the  sea  to  rescue  seamen  who 
had  fallen  overboard,  for  which,  in  1815,  he 


received  a  medal  from  the  Royal  Humane 
Society. 

Oct.  26.  In  the  Island  of  Montserrat, 
West  Indies,  aged  46,  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Hill,  Member  of  His  Majesty’s  Counsel, 
and  Judge  of  that  Colony.  His  public  cha¬ 
racter  was  distinguished  by  a  truly  zealous 
spirit,  regulated  by  a  liberal,  conscientious, 
and  polished  mind  ;  in  private  life  possessing 
every  quality  that  adorns  society. 

Jan.  13.  At  Florence,  Wm.  Slade,  esq. 
Royal  Navy. 

Jan.  21.  At  Mountstuart,  Isle  of  Bute, 
aged  21,  Gertrude  Amelia  Villiers  Stuart, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Lord  Henry  and  Lady 
Gertrude  Stuart. 

Lately.  At  her  Plantation,  St.  John’s, 
Jamaica,  Mrs.  Cath.  Deane,  wife  of  Mr. 
Tho.  Deane,  late  merchant  of  Kingston, 
and  dau.  of  the  late  Dr.  Walker,  Physician 
General  to  his  Majesty’s  forces  of  the  Island. 


BILL  Ob  MORTALITY,  from  January  25,  to  February  14, 


Christened. 


Buried. 


Males  -  983  1  ,  Males  -  1118  1 

Females  -  911  J  ’  Females-  1229  J  ^  ' 

Whereof  have  died  under  two  years  old  602 


Salt  os.  per  bushel ;  1  %d.  per  pound. 
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2  and  5  215 
5  and  10  73 

10  and  20  73 

20  and  30  132 
30  and  40  1 79 
40  and  50  235 
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50  and  60  223 
60  and  70  245 
70  and  80  258 
80  and  90  92 
90  and  100  7 

103  1 


AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 

from  the  Returns  ending  February  11. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s .  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

60  8 

36  7 

23  11 

41  3 

39  10 

PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  Feb.  20,  50s.  to  60s. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  Feb.  15,  34s.  \0^d.  per  cwt. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

St.  James’s,  Hay  Si.  5s.  Straw  2 1.  2s.  Clover  5 L  10s. — Whitechapel,  Hay  41.  1  5  s.  Straw 

2 1.  2s.  Clover  bl.  15s. 

SMITHFIELD,  Feb.  20.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  8lbs. 


Beef . 

6d. 

to 

5s. 

0  d. 

Lamb . . .  0s.  0 d.  to  0s.  0 d. 

Mutton . 

4  d. 

to 

5s. 

0  d. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  Feb.  20 : 

Veal . 

6d. 

to 

6s. 

4  d. 

Beasts .  2,885  Calves  97 

Pork . 

2  d. 

to 

6s. 

0  d. 

Sheep  . 19,680  Pigs  120 

COAL  MARKET,  Feb.  20,  29s.  6d.  to  39s.  0 d. 

TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  40s.  0 d.  Yellow  Russia  39s.  0 d. 

SOAP,  Yellow74s.  Mottled  82s.  0 d.  Curd  86s. — CANDLES,  9s.  per  Doz.  Moulds  10 s.6d. 


THE  PRICES  of  Canal  Shares,  &c.  in  February  1826,  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  M. 
Raine,  Auctioneer,  Canal  and  Dock  Share,  and  Estate  Broker,  No.  2,  Great  Winchester- 
street,  Old  Broad-street,  London.— Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  2,000/.— Leeds  and  Liver¬ 
pool,  400/.— Grand  Junction,  265/.— Oxford,  700/.— Birmingham,  300/.— Worcester  and 
Birmingham,  52/.— Ellesmere,  1 10/.  —  Stratford-upon-Avon,  40/.  —  Peak  Forest,  150/. 
Huddersfield,  25/. — Lancaster,  40/. — Kennet  and  Avon,  25/. — Wilts  and  Berks,  67. — 
Regent’s,  37/. — West  India  Dock,  178/. — London  Dock,  85/.— Globe  Insurance,  135/. — 
Guardian,  18/.— Atlas,  7/.— Hope,  5/.— East  London  Water  Works,  120/.— Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  ditto,  78/. — Westminster  Gas,  50/. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Stband. 

From  January  27,  to  Fberuary  25,  182G,  both  inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 


Day  of  ’ 
Month.  * 

8  o’clock  i 
Morning.  ! 

• 

3 

O 

o 

2 

1 1  o’clock  : 
Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather. 

Day  of  , 

Month.  | 

[  8  o’clock 

Morning 
o.  , 

I 

Noon,  i 

_  1 

1 1  o’clock 

|  Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather. 

Jan. 

O 

O 

O 

Feb. 

0 

0 

0  ! 

27 

29 

36 

32 

30,  30  fair 

1 1 

35 

37 

38 

30,  18 

fair 

28 

32 

39 

32 

,  25  fair 

12 

45 

48 

40  ! 

,  17  cloudy 

29 

32 

43 

38 

,  1  5  fair 

13 

42 

47 

42 

,  17 

fair 

30 

40 

45 

43 

29,  78cloudy 

14 

44 

46 

44  j 

29,  97  rain 

31 

44 

45 

43 

,  80'cloudy 

15 

45 

48 

45 

,  92  fair 

F.  1 

43 

45 

43 

,  85  rain 

16 

45 

49 

42 

,  75  fair 

2 

45 

50 

44 

,  88! fair 

17 

45 

47 

38 

,  42'rain 

3 

46 

49 

45 

,  74  fair 

18 

39 

45 

38 

>  37 

showery 

4 

43 

48 

48 

,  96  fair 

19 

45 

50 

50 

,  60  cloudy 

5 

43 

44 

45 

,  90  rain 

20 

43 

50 

43 

30,  06  fair,  stormy 

6 

49 

51 

48 

,  60  fair 

21 

38 

48 

47 

,  36  fair  [night. 

7 

42 

48 

36 

30,  1 5  fair 

22 

47 

50 

47 

29,  98|rain 

8 

35 

46 

38 

,  40  fair 

23 

43 

46 

37 

,  9ojrain 

9 

37 

41 

31 

,  30  foggy 

24 

35 

46 

47 

30,  20  fair 

10 

30 

36 

34 

,  27  fair 

1 

25 

49 

52 

! 

,  10  fair 

Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 


^3 

<D 

fn 

oS 

C 

C3 

*”5 


28 

30 

31 
1 
2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 


§  8 


214$ 

Hoi. 

2134 

213 
Hoi. 

214 
212$ 
211$ 
2114 
Hoi 


DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 

From  January  28,  to  February  24,  both  inclusive. 


9  200 


10 
1  1 

13 

14 

15 

1 6 


197| 

197^ 

1935 

193 

196 

200 


17  201 


18 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


203 


208 

206 

205 

Hoi. 


3  per  Ct. 
Reduced. 

3  per  Ct. 
Consols. 

3$  per  Ct. 
1818. 

3$  per  Ct. 
Reduced. 

New 

4  per  Cent. 

Long 

Annuities. 

81$  $ 

80$  | 

89$ 

97$  $ 

20 

81  80$ 
30 1  § 

79$80$ 
79 $80$ 

89$ 
8  9$ 

89$ 

88$ 

97$  $ 

97$  6$ 

20 

20 

80$  $ 
80$  $ 
80$  i 
80$ 

79$  $ 
79 $80$ 
80  79$ 
79$  i 

89$ 

89$ 

88$ 

88$ 

89 

89 

88$ 

96$  7 

96$  7 

96$  $ 

96$  $ 

19$ 

19$ 

19$ 

19$ 

79$  8$ 
78$  7$ 
78  7 

76$  $ 

75$  4 $ 
75 1  6 

75$  \ 

76$ 

76$  7$ 
78$80$ 
79$  a 
79$  8$ 
77$  8$ 

78$  7 $ 
77$  7 
77$  6$ 
76  5} 
75$  3$ 
74$  5$ 
74$  5| 
75$  $ 
75$  6$ 
77$  9$ 
79  8$ 
78$  7$ 
76$  7$ 

87$ 

86$ 

83 

84 
84$ 
84$ 

88$ 

88$ 

86$ 

85$ 

86$ 

85$ 

85$ 

83$ 

82$ 

83$ 

84 

84$ 

85$ 

88$ 

88 

85$ 

85| 

96$  4$ 
94$  3$ 
93$  3 

92$  $ 

92  90$ 
92$ 

92$  $ 

93$  i 
93$  4$ 
95$  7$ 
96$  8 

96$  5$ 
94$  5$ 

19$ 
19$ 
19 
18$ 
18$ 
18$ 
18$  - 
19 
19$ 
20$  5 
19$  - 
19$  5 
$ 

| 

a 

.2  o 
"3  O 
G  t? 

1— 1  C/2 


CO 

T3 

a 

o 

-6 

£3 


8  9  pm 


6  5  pm. 


235$  3  6pm. 
234$  6  4  pm. 

4  6  pm. 
23  I  g  3  pm.  par 


4  10  dis. 
14  dis. 


-a  J 

*_j  *—*- 

3  « 
r-6>c£ 

-3  n» 

—  CJ 

O  C/2 


89f 


894 


Ex.  Bills, 
1000Z. 


par  1  pm 

par  1  dis. 
par  1  dis 


Ex.  Bills 
500Z. 


10  14  dis.^84  4 

30  dis, 

10  18  dis. 

15  12  dis, 

12  4  dis. 


1  5  pm. 
par  7  dis. 
1  dis. 

3  6  dis. 


par  1  dis. 
1  dis.  1  pm 
par  1  dis. 
par  2  dis. 


84 


874 


2  1  dis. 

1  4  dis. 

2  5  dis. 

4  10  dis. 
14  22  dis. 

3  dis.  par 
1  dis.  I  pm. 
1  dis. lpm. 
par  1  pm. 
par  1  pm. 
1  dis.  1  pm. 
par  1  pm. 
1  dis.  1  par. 


3  pm. 

par  1  dis. 
1  dis.  lpm. 


par  1  pm. 
par  1  pm. 
1  pm.  par 
1  dis.  lpm. 


2  dis.  par 
par  3  dis. 


3  l  dis. 
5  8  dis. 

12  21  dis. 
1  pm.2dis. 
1  pm.  1  dis. 
1  dis.  lpm. 
par  1  pm. 
par  1  pm. 
par. 

par  1  pm. 
1  dis. 1  pm. 
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[  194  ] 


MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Editor  of  tlie  “Progresses  of  King 
James  I.”  again  ventures  to  inquire  whether 
a  copy  exists  of  “  The  Ayres  that  were 
sung  and  played  at  Brougham  Castle,  in 
Westmorland,  in  the  King’s  Entertuinment ; 
given  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earle 
of  Cumberland,  and  his  Right  Noble  Sonne 
the  Lord  Clifford.  Composed  by  Mr.  George 
Mason  and  Mr.  John  Earsden.  London, 
printed  by  Thomas  Snodham,  cum  privi- 
legio,  161  8,’’  folio,  mentioned  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins  in  his  History  of  Music,  and  by 
Dr.  Whitaker  in  his  History  of  Craven.  A 
speedy  answer  will  much  oblige. — The  Editor 
has  also  still  among  his  desiderata  the  Lon¬ 
don  Pageants  of  1611,  1612,  1614,  1617, 
and  1  624. 

D.  A.  Y.  writes  :  “  Clarendon,  in  his 
History  of  the  Rebellion  (ed.  1  782,  I.  28, 
30),  tells  us  that  Sir  Thomas  Fry^r  was  a 
Colonel  in  the  army  under  George  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  that  the  Duke  was  speak¬ 
ing  to  him  when  Felton  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  stab  him  at  Portsmouth.  We  fur¬ 
ther  learn  that  this  Sir  Thomas  Fryer  and 
Sir  John  Taliakerne  had  been  knighted  to¬ 
gether  at  Portsmouth,  dune  20,  1627.  I 
shall  be  thankful  to  any  of  your  Correspond¬ 
ents  who  can  give  me  any  information  about 
Sir  Thomas  and  his  family.  It  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  was  either  an  Essex  or  a  Suf¬ 
folk  man.  What  were  his  arms?  and  did 
he  leave  any  issue  ?” 

We  find  we  were  incorrect  in  announc¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Alaric  Watts  is  the  editor  of 
the  new  Series  of  the  Literary  Magnet. 
This  is  not  the  case.  He  is,  we  believe, 
the  proprietor  of  the  work,  but  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  its  editorship. 

A  Topographical  Collector  respect¬ 
fully  asks  whether  a  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Gough’s  “  Anecdotes  of  British  Topo¬ 
graphy”  may  be  expected  from  the  Claren¬ 
don  Press 

Mr.  Archdeacon  Beatty  (vol.  xcv.  i.  p. 
372),  died  in  1821,  not  1825,  in  his  glebe 
house  at  Maydow,  co.  Longford,  not  at 
Buncrana,  co.  Donegal.  —  Lady  Bowyer 
(whose  epitaph  was  printed  in  last  volume, 
part  ii.  p.  587)  was  called  “The  Star  of  the 
East.”  See  Walpole’s  Anecdotes,  under 
Cornelius  Jansen;  and  see  also  the  poem 
called  “  The  Wizard”  in  the  Censura  Lite- 
raria. — Dean  Plumptre  (p.  646)  was  sou  of 
a  clergymun  who  was  younger  brother  of 
the  late  John  Plunqrtre,  esq.  of  Fredville  in 
Kent,  many  years  M.P.  for  Nottingham. 
He  married  his  cousin,  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Robert  Plumptre,  the  President  of  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge.  —  The  Rev.  George 
Garratt  (not  Gerrard)  Hayter  (ibid.)  was 
son  of  Geo.  Hayter,  esq.  formerly  of  Pan- 
cras-lane,  a  Bank  Director;  and  nephew  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Hayter,  who  died  Bp.  of  Lon¬ 


don  in  Jan.  1762.  He  was  B.  A.  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  was  presented  to  the 
Rectory  of  Compton  Bassett  in  1782  (not 
1762). 

W.  C.  D.  begs  to  observe,  that  “  how¬ 
ever  ingenious  the  suggestion  of  A.  Z.  p. 
.98,  may  be,  it  is  not  well  founded.  T  he 
German  word  Ruth,  erroneously  written  by 
him  Rat,  cannot  form  Ratz  for  its  plural, 
that  being  a  form  quite  unknown  in  the 
language.  Moreover,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  though  on  this  point  I  do  not  speak 
with  certainty,  that  the  black  rat  a  species 
now  nearly  extinct,  and  not  the  brown  or 
Norway  rat,  is  the  species  distinguished  as 
the  Hanoverian.” 

The  same  Correspondent  is  right  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  word  “  Pandoxator”  (men¬ 
tioned  in  p.  129),  does  not  exactly  mean  an 
“ale-brewer;”  it  is  explained  by  Ducange 
as  a  tavern-keeper,  and  as  derived  from 
iroLv^oytiov ,  hospilium.  T  he  same  authority 
explains  pandoxare  as  cuujwnam  exercere. 
Pandoxator,  therefore,  in  p.  129,  must  mean 
one  of  the  Company  of  Cooks,  as  Zonarius 
probably  one  of  the  Company  of  Hatband- 
makers.  W.  C.  D.  remarks,  that  “  the 
title  is  still  retained  in  some  of  our  col¬ 
leges, — Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  is  bestowed  upon  that  member 
of  the  Society  to  whom  is  committed  the 
charge  of  the  beer-ci  llar.” 

C  kilter  n  Hundreds.  W.  B.  will  be  obliged 
to  any  of  our  Correspondents  who  can  in¬ 
form  him  where  these  Royalties  are  situated: 
whether  they  are  confined  to  Bucl  ingham- 
shire,  or  extend  into  Oxfordshire  and  other 
counties.  And  further  requests  a  reference 
to  any  work  wherein  information  may  be 
obtained  as  to  their  locality  and  extent, 
the  nature  of  the  office  of  Steward,  which 
when  accepted  by  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
causes  a  vacancy  in  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  whether  the  Stewards 
continue  for  life. 

Mr.  George  Yates  remarks,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  observation  of  a  Genealogist 
in  last  vol.  p.  98,  as  to  the  Dyer  family, 
that  “  it  now  appears  that  there  have  been 
two  Baronets  of  the  name  of  John  Swinner- 
ton  Dyer,  and  that  the  necessary  distinction 
of  persons  has  not  been  observed.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  statement  of  an  Old  Subscriber  is 
therefore  correct,  as  applied  to  the  first  Sir 
J.S.  Dyer;  and  mine  is  equally  correct,  as 
applied  to  his  grandson,  a  Baronet  of  the 
same  name.” 

G.  YV.  VV.  asks,  “  Can  any  of  your  Cor¬ 
respondents  direct  me  to  a  topographical 
account  of  Over  Kellet,  Lane,  and  its  an- 
tient  possessors?  Did  it  give  name  to  the 
family  of  Kellet,  of  whom  Matthew  Kellet, 
of-  Rvpley,  co.  Surrey,  gent,  was  living 
temp.  Edw.  VI.?  See  Gwillim’s  Heraldry.” 
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EXECUTION  OF  REBELS  IN  LANCASHIRE,  IN  1715. 


TMIE  following  curious  document 
is  printed  from  the  original  in 
the  valuable  collection  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Upcott,  of  the  London  Insti¬ 
tution.  It  exhibits  a  melancholy  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  consequences  of  Civil  War. 
The  small  items  for  coals,  straw,  &c. 
for  the  unhappy  Jacobites  (most  of 
them  probably  men  of  respectability) 
form  a  curious  contrast  to  those  for 
wine  for  the  Grand  Jury,  &c.  The 
34  prisoners  appear  to  have  been  hung 
by  two  executioners,  who  were  paid 
6u/.  for  the  whole,  and  7/.  10s.  for 
their  travelling  expences  to  Preston, 
Wigan,  Manchester,  Garstang,  Lan¬ 
caster,  and  Liverpool. 
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An  account  of  the  disbursments  of  Thomas 
Crisp,  Esq.  High  Sheriff  of  Lancashire, 
attending  the  Tryall  of  the  Rebells  at 
Leverpoole,  of  executing  34  of  them. 
Conveying  prisoners,  making  conveni¬ 
ences,  and  finding  straw  and  other  ne¬ 
cessaries  for  them  at  Leverpool  and  else¬ 
where,  which  amount  as  follows  :  viz. 

Dec.  31,1715.  Payd  for  messen¬ 
gers  about  the  precepts,  and  to  £.  s.  d. 
hasten  them  out  -  -  -  -  012  0 

Jan.  2.  Payd  sending  the  precepts 
out  to  the  severall  hundreds  in 
the  county,  and  printing  tickets  1  15  6 

Payd  the  like  at  Preston  from 
the  office  there  -  -  -  -  1  1 7  0 

Payd  the  charge  of  the  Under- 
sheriffe,  a  trumpeter,  and  some 
Sheriffs  men  to  wait  on  the 
Judges  from  Warrington  -  -  7  10  0 

Payd  the  charge  of  messengers 
from  Leverpoole  about  the  re¬ 
turns  of  the  precepts  -  -  -  0  13  6 

Payd  the  charge  of  sending  to 
the  officers  at  Manchester  to 
get  guards  to  convey  five  pri¬ 
soners  to  Preston  to  be  executed  0  7  6 

Jan.  26.  Payd  the  charge  of  horses 
and  men  to  lead  the  horses,  &c. 
on  conveying  them  thither  5  9  0 

Payd  for  cords  to  pinion  them  -  0  2  6 

Feb.  6.  Payd  for  messengers  for 
other  guards  to  convey  7  more 
to  Preston,  5  to  Wigan,  and  5 
to  Manchester  to  he  executed  011  0 
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Payd  the  charge  of  men  and 
horses  on  the  conveying  the  7 
to  Preston  ------ 

Payd  the  charge  of  the  like  on 
conveying  5  to  Wigan 
Payd  the  charge  of  horses  and 
men  to  lead  them,  on  the  con 
veying  of  5  to  Manchester 
Payd  the  smith  for  irons,  fet¬ 
ters,  &c.  for  the  prisoners 
Payd  for  carpenter’s  work,  mak¬ 
ing  guard  beds,  and  conveni¬ 
ences  for  the  prisoners  and  sol¬ 
diers  at  Leverpoole  - 
Payd  for  straw  for  them 
Payd  for  coales  for  them  -  - 

Payd  for  brickwork,  building  up 
the  windows,  &c.  to  prevent 
escapes  ------- 

Payd  for  candles,  &c.  for  the 
guards  and  prisoners  - 
Payd  for  men  to  attend  and  guard 
the  condemned  prisoners  which 
the  military  forces  required  from 
the  Sheriffe  -  -  -  -  -  -12 

Payd  two  men  attending  the 
other  prisoners,  cleaning  the 
rooms,  &c.  ------  6 

Payd  for  a  cellar  and  rooms  for 
the  prisoners  and  soldiers  -  - 

Payd  for  rooms  for  the  witnesses 
that  are  prisoners  -  - 

Payd  for  coales,  candles,  and 
straw,  &c.  for  them 
Payd  for  a  man  to  attend  them, 
and  clean  rooms,  &c.  -  -  - 

Payd  for  candles  used  in  court 
Payd  a  person  that  attended  and 
cleaned  the  court 
Payd  for  wine  for  the  Grand 
Jury,  &c.  and  other  disburs¬ 
ments  about  them  for  their 
room,  grate,  coales,  & c.  30 
days  and  upwards  - 
Payd  for  ale  for  them  -  - 

Payd  for  persons  to  attend  them, 

&c.  -  --  --  --  -2 

Payd  one  days  dinner  for  them  -  15 
Payd  the  charge  of  17  men  and 
horses  38  days  attending  at  Le¬ 
verpoole  at  4s.  per  day  each, 
man  and  horse  -  129 

Payd  for  hatts,  stockings,  and 
other  part  of  their  liveries  worn 
out  --------17 
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Rebels. — On  Ancient  Altars.  [March 


196  Charges  for  executing 

The  Highsheriffs  charge  and  ex¬ 
pence  not  included. 

The  Undersheriff  and  his  deputy 
attending  expences,  ike.  not  in¬ 
cluded. 

Payd  the  charge  of  the  Sheriffs 
men,  &c.  attending  the  Judges 
to  Warrington  on  their  return 

back  .  . . 1«00 

Four  Sheriffs  bailiffs  attending 
4 s.  per  day  each,  38  days  -  -  26  8  0 

The  Goaler  and'  his  servants  at¬ 
tending  expences,  ike.  he  charges 
upwards  of  ------  50  00 

Payd  messengers  for  guards  to 
pay  all  the  remaining  condemn¬ 
ed  prisoners  from  Leverpoole 
to  Lancaster,  and  about  20  that 
were  committed  over  to  Lancas¬ 
ter  assizes  -  --  --  -0100 

Payd  for  cords  and  tying  the  pri¬ 
soners  -------188 

Payd  for  horses  for  them  that 
could  not  goe  on  foot,  and  for 
men  to  lead  them,  &c.  being 
1 7  by  the  first  guard,  and  16 
on  horseback  by  the  second 
guard  -  --  --  --  25  09 

£?515  5  10 


The  Charge  of  Executing  34  Rebels. 

Jan.  27,1715.  Erecting  gallows, 
and  paid  for  materialls,  hurdle, 
fire,  cart,  &c.  on  executing  Shut- 
tleworth  and  4  more  at  Preston, 
and  setting  up  his  head,  &c.  -  12  0  4 

Besides  the  Undersheriff  and 
Goalers. 

Feb.  9.  Disbursements  on  execut¬ 
ing  old  Mr.  Chorleyand  others, 
and  setting  up  a  head,  &c.  -  5  10  6 

Besides  the  Undersheriffs. 

Feb.  10.  Charge  at  Wigan  on  ex¬ 
ecuting  Blundell,  & c.  -  -  -  7  1  2 

Besides  the  Undersheriffs. 

Feb.  11.  Charge  at  Manchester 
on  executing  Syddall,  &c.  -  8  10  0 

Besides  the  Undersheriffs. 

Feb.  16  and  18.  Charge  at  Gar- 
staing  and  Lancaster  on  exe¬ 
cuting  4  at  either  place  -  -  22  0  8 

Besides  the  Undersheriffs. 

Feb.  25.  Charge  of  executing 
Bennet  and  3  more  at  Lever¬ 
poole  --------1030 

Payd  the  2  executioners  -  -  -  60  0  0 

Payd  for  horses  to  carry  the  exe¬ 
cutioners  to  the  severall  places 
of  execution,  and  their  travel¬ 
ling  charges  -  --  --  -7100 

£132  15  8 


On  Ancient  Altars. 

( From  Dr.  Nultall's  MS.  Collections 
for  his  “  Bibliotheca  Scholasticaf’ — 
a  work  intended  J'or  future  publica¬ 
tion  ) 

N  tracing  the  history  of  naan  from 
the  remotest  period  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  we  discover  that,  wherever 
the  idea  of  a  superior  invisible  Being 
existed,  Altars  have  been  usually  em¬ 
ployed,  for  the  manifestation  of  reli¬ 
gious  feelings;  and  it  is  curious  to 
trace  the  subject,  as  being  frequently 
indicative  of  the  early  history  and  man¬ 
ners  of  a  people.  The  humble  devotee 
of  uncultured  tribes  has  raised  the  sim¬ 
ple  turf  of  his  native  wilds,  and  adored 
the  “  Great  Spirit’’  to  whom  it  was 
offered,  with  the  same  enthusiastic  ar¬ 
dour  as  the  gorgeously  bedecked  priest 
of  an  Egyptian  or  Roman  temple  ;  and 
perhaps  the  impressions  produced  on 
the  surrounding  spectators,  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  offerings  of  one  whose  “  soul  proud 
science  never  taught  to  stray,”  were 
equally  strong. 

Herodotus  says  that  the  Egyptians 
were  the  first  who  consecrated  to  the 
gods  temples,  statues,  and  altars.  Dr. 
Clarke  has  given  us  an  Egyptian  Al¬ 
tar  in  the  form  of  a  dice-box.  One, 
singularly  curious,  is  depicted  on  the 
Hamilton  vases.  There  is  a  square  pe¬ 
destal,  upon  the  table  of  which  is  a  flat 
pair  of  bellows,  like  those  of  an  organ, 
from  one  end  of  which  springs  a  Do¬ 
ric  column.  At  the  foot  of  this  was 
a  grating,  or  fire-place,  and  the  bellows 
were  intended  to  excite  the  flame.  The 
Altars  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  be¬ 
fore  the  war  of  Troy,  were  distinctively 
characterized  by  the  form  of  a  truncated 
pyramid,  or  cone,  with  an  overhanging 
table,  hollowed  to  receive  a  dish  or 
ashes,  when  the  victim  was  burnt. 
They  had  also  hooks  or  points  of  me¬ 
tal,  to  which  the  animal  was  fastened. 

The  first  Altars  were  simply  made 
of  turf,  placed  under  trees,  or  covered 
with  boughs  of  oak  for  Jupiter;  laurel 
for  Bacchus;  pine  for  Pan;  cypress 
for  Apollo;  myrtle  for  Venus  ;  poplar 
for  Hercules;  ivy,  vine,  and  fig,  for 
Pluto  and  Silvanus;  for  all  which  the 
Latins  substituted  vervain.  To  turf, 
succeeded  stones,  bricks,  marble,  me¬ 
tals;  even  the  ashes,  and  horns  of  vic¬ 
tims  curiously  interlaced. 

The  Greeks  distinguished  two  sorts 
of  Altars;  that  whereon  they  sacrificed 
to  the  gods  was  called  /3a>/xoj,  and  was 
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a  real  Altar,  different  from  the  other, 
whereon  they  sacrificed  to  the  heroes, 
which  was  smaller,  and  called  laxotfcc,. 
Pollux  makes  this  distinction  of  Al¬ 
tars  in  his  Onomasticon  ;  he  adds, 
however,  that  some  poets  used  the 
word  Ecr^a^a.  for  the  Altar  whereon 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  gods.  The 
Septuagini  version  does  sometimes 
also  use  the  word  for  a  sort  of 

small  low  Altar,  which  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Latin  hy  craticula;  being 
a  hearth,  rather  than  an  Altar. — 
Among  the  Greeks ,  the  celestial  gods 
had  their  Altars  raised  considerably 
above  the  ground  ;  Pausanias  states  that 
the  Altar  of  Olympian  Jove  was  nearly 
twenty  feet  high.  The  Altars  appro¬ 
priated  to  heroes,  or  demigods,  were 
one  step  high.  The  infernal  deities 
had  small  trenches  ploughed  up  for  the 
purpose  of  sacrificing,  instead  of  Altars, 
which  were  called  Xooocot  and  /SoOpoi, 
The  character  of  the  deity  to  whom 
they  were  consecrated  was  usually  en¬ 
graven  on  Altars  ;  and  sometimes  the 
reason  of  their  dedication.  The  most 
ancient  ceremony  in  the  act  of  conse¬ 
cration  was  in  the  use  of  unction, 
which  ceremony  appears  to  have  de¬ 
scended  to  the  Catholics,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Romans.  At  the  time 
of  consecration  great  numbers  of  sa¬ 
crifices  were  offered,  and  entertain¬ 
ments  given.  The  Altars  were  some¬ 
times  named  according  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  sacrifices  for  which  they  were  des¬ 
tined  :  5E [Awpoi  were  Altars  intended 
for  sacrifices  made  by  fire;  arupor, 
those  without  fire ;  and  ctvotiy.a,KToi, 
those  without  blood,  on  which  only 
cakes,  fruits,  &c.  were  placed.  '1  he 
figures  of  Altars  were  different ;  some 
were  round,  others  square  or  oval  ;  but 
they  were  always  turned  towards  the 
East.  There  was  one  dedicated  to  the 
Parcae,  of  an  oblong  form,  called 
E7Tiju.>ix.y)5 ;  and  a  square  one  was  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Cithaeron. 

Among  the  Homans ,  the  Altar  was 
a  kind  of  pedestal,  either  square, 
round,  or  triangular,  (adorned  with 
sculpture,  with  basso  relievos  and  in¬ 
scriptions,)  whereon  were  burnt  the 
victims  sacrificed  to  idols.  According 
to  Servius,  those  Altars  set  apart  for 
the  honour  of  the  celestial  gods,  and 
gods  of  the  higher  class,  were  placed 
on  some  tall  pile  of  building;  and  for 
that  reason  were  called  altaria,  from 
the  words  alia  and  a rat  a  high  ele- 
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vated  Altar.  Those  appointed  for  the 
terrestrial  gods,  were  laid  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  and  called  arce.  Thus 
Virgil,  Eel.  v.  64,  65,  makes  his  shep¬ 
herd  erect  two  altars,  named  arce ,  for 
Julius  Caesar,  and  two  for  Apollo, 
called  altaria  : 

En  quatuor  aras  ! 

Ecce  duas  tibi,  Daphni,  duoque  altaria 
Phoebo. 

The  Romans  dug  into  the  earth,  and 
opened  a  pit  for  those  of  the  infernal 
gods,  which  they  called  scrobiculi. 
But  the  distinction  is  not  every  where 
observed  :  for  we  find  the  best  au¬ 
thors  frequently  use  ara  as  a  general 
word,  under  which  are  included  the 
Altars  of  the  celestial  and  infernal, 
as  well  as  the  terrestrial  gods. — Ro¬ 
man  Altars,  or  altaria ,  erected  for  of¬ 
fering  sacrifices,  were  usually  covered 
with  leaves  and  grass,  & c.  adorned 
with  wreaths  of  flowers.  Altars,  call¬ 
ed  arce  confugii,  were  appointed  by 
Romulus  as  places  of  refuge  to  slaves 
from  the  cruelty  of  their  masters,  to 
insolvent  debtors,  and  to  criminals. 
During  the  Triumvirate  it  was  directly 
forbidden  to  take  by  force  any  crimi¬ 
nals  out  of  the  temple  of  Julius  Caesar, 
who  had  fled  there,  and  embraced  his 
statue. 

The  Jews  had  their  brazen  altars 
for  burnt-offerings,  and  a  golden  altar, 
or  altar  of  incense.  They  also  gave 
the  name  of  altar  to  a  kind  of  table, 
occasionally  raised  in  the  country  or 
field,  whereon  to  sacrifice  to  God, — 
“In  such  a  place  he  built  an  altar  to 
the  Lord.’’ 

Like  the  Jews,  the  Primitive  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Roman  Catholic  Church  had 
a  variety  of  altars.  In  the  primitive 
church,  the  altars  were  only  of  wood  ; 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  frequent  re¬ 
movals.  From  the  most  authentic  ac¬ 
counts  they  were  first  used  A.D.  135; 
consecrated  in  271;  and  adopted  in 
Britain  in  634.  The  Council  of  Paris 
in  50y  decreed,  that  no  Altar  should 
be  built  but  of  stone.  At  first  there 
was  but  one  Altar  in  each  church  ;  but 
the  number  soon  increased  ;  and  from 
the  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
lived  in  the  sixth  century,  we  learn 
that  there  were  sometimes  twelve  or 
thirteen.— In  the  Cathedral  of  Magde¬ 
burg  there  were  no  less  than  49  Altars. 
The  Altar  was  sometimes  sustained  on 
a  single  column,  as  in  the  subterra¬ 
neous  chapels  of  St.  Cecilia  at  Rome, 
and  sometimes  by  four  columns,  as 
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the  Altar  of  St.  Sebastian  of  Crypta 
Arenaria  ;  but  the  customary  form  was 
to  be  a  mass  of  stone  work,  sustaining 
the  Altar-table.  These  Altars  bore  a 
resemblance  to  tombs ;  in  effect,  we 
read  in  Church  history,  that  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Christians  chiefly  held  their 
meetings  at  the  tombs  ol  the  martyrs, 
and  celebrated  the  mysteries  of  religion 
thereon.  For  this  reason,  it  is  a  stand¬ 
ing  rule  to  this  day  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  never  to  build  an  Altar,  without 
inclosing  the  relics  of  some  saint. 

The  authentic  mark  of  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  Altar-table  was  its  five  crosses- 
As  no  Altar  could  be  consecrated  with¬ 
out  relics,  there  was  a  small  stone 
called  the  sigillum  altaris,  by  which 
the  aperture  where  the  relics  were 
deposited  was  closed  up  by  mortar 
tempered  in  holy  water.  Symmachus, 
Gregory  of  Tours,  and  others,  men¬ 
tion  the  ciborium,  an  arch  over  the 
Altar,  supported  by  four  lofty  columns, 
in  imitation  of  the  Propitiatory ,  which 
covered  the  Ark.  It  was  sometimes 
illuminated  and  adorned  with  tapers. 
Where  there  was  no  ciborium,  a  mere 
canopy  hung  over  the  altar,  which  was 
most  common  among  us;  a  fine  stone 
screen  full  of  niches  being  the  back  of 
the  Altar,  from  which  the  canopy  pro¬ 
jects.  Curtains  called  the  tetravelum 
were  annexed,  and  drawn  round,  that 
the  priest  might  not  be  confused  by 
view  of  the  spectators.  Under  this 
ciborium  or  canopy  hung  the  pix  or 
box  containing  the  host,  commonly  a 
dove  of  goldsmith’s  work,  esteemed  so 
sacred,  that  upon  the  march  of  hostile 
armies  it  was  especially  prohibited 
from  theft;  Henry  the  Fifth  delayed 
bis  army  for  a  w’hole  day  to  discover 
the  thief  who  had  stolen  one.  Over 
the  Altar  was  put  the  palla ,  carried 
out  against  fires;  and  over  the  pall  the 
corporal ,  always  made  of  linen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  order  of  Sextus  in  the 
year  133.  The  antependium  was  a  veil 
which  hung  before,  as  the  dorsale  be¬ 
hind.  About  the  Altar  were  perticce , 
or  beams  ornamented  at  the  great  feasts 
with  reliquaries  of  ivory,  silver,  &c. 
Besides  piscinas  were  the  stalls,  where 
the  officiating  ministers  retired  during 
parts  of  the  service  performed  by  the 
choir.  —  At  the  Reformation  these 
Altars  were  abolished  wherever  Pro¬ 
testantism  was  established  *. 


*  Du  Cange  —  Bp.  Jewell  —  Gough  — 
Montfaucon — Danet,  &.c. 


Proposed  Improvements  in  the 
Metropolis. 

N  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
21st  of  March,  Mr.  Arbulhnol  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
improvement  of  Charing  Cross  and  its 
vicinity.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  it  is  intended  to  purchase  all 
the  stacks  of  buildings  situated  be¬ 
tween  the  Mews  and  St.  Marlin’s- 
lane  ;  also  the  further  stack  of  build¬ 
ings  beyond  these,  bounded  on  the 
North  by  Chandos-slreet,  extending 
Southward  to  the  Strand,  and  having 
its  Eastern  termination  near  Bedford- 
street.  The  purpose  of  this  extensive 
alteration  would  be,  not  only  to  em¬ 
bellish  that  part  of  the  town,  but  to 
make  a  better  communication  between 
its  West  and  Eastern  quarters.  Upon 
the  first  portion  of  the  land  so  pur¬ 
chased,  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  qua¬ 
drangle,  the  West  side  of  which  was 
already  formed  by  the  beautiful  edifice 
occupied  as  the  Union  Club-house  and 
the  College  of  Physicians.  The  East 
side  would  be  erected  on  a  line  with 
the  portico  of  St.  Martin’s  Church,  and 
be  composed  of  buildings  correspond¬ 
ing  to  those  before  mentioned.  On 
the  North  there  would  be  a  row  of 
buildings,  continued  from  Pall-Mall  to 
Saint  Martin’s  Church,  affording  a 
view  of  the  splendid  portico  of  that 
Church  from  Pall-Mall.  It  was  his 
wish  that  the  paintings,  statues,  and 
works  of  art,  possessed  by  the  nation, 
should  be  placed  in  this  range  of  build¬ 
ing,  because  he  thought  they  would  be 
more  useful  to  the  public  there  than  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  was  under 
consideration  to  have  in  the  centre  of 
the  quadrangle  another  large  building, 
to  be  devoted  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  quadrangle  would  have  its  South 
side  open  to  Chari ng-cross,  Whitehall, 
and  Parliament-street.  It  would  be  in 
extent,  from  West  to  East,  500  feet ; 
and  from  the  Statue  up  to  what,  in  its 
present  state,  formed  the  stables,  the 
space  would  be  of  equal  dimensions. 
The  other  part,  occupied  by  the  ground 
commencing  at  Chandos-street — run¬ 
ning  North  and  South  to  the  Strand, 
and  ending  at  Bedford-street.  By  this 
alteration  the  Strand,  which  in  that 
art  was  at  present  only  35  feet,  would 
e  made  sixty  feet  wide,  from  the  qua¬ 
drangle  up  as  far  as  Bedford-street.  It 
was  therefore  intended,  when  these 
houses  were  pulled  down,  to  make  a 
wide  commodious  street,  running  in  a 
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line  diagonally  down  to  the  Strand, 
opposite  V ill iers-street ;  so  that  persons 
driving  in  through  Pall-mall  might 
pass  across  the  upper  part  of  the  qua¬ 
drangle  ;  and,  by  coming  dawn  this 
new  street,  be  relieved  from  the  stop¬ 
pages,  and  other  inconveniences,  now 
so  justly  matters  of  complaint,  it  was 
also  proposed  to  make  another  large 
carriage-way  from  the  new  line  of  street 
into  Leicester-square,  through  a  place 
called  Hemming’s-row  ;  and  a  second 
communication  with  the  Strand,  be¬ 
tween  Castle-court  and  Bed  ford-street. 
This  arrangement  would  add  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  beauty  of  the  Metropolis, 
and  besides  getting  rid  of  many  bad 
houses  which  at  present  existed  in  that 
neighbourhood,  would  add  to  the  con¬ 
venience  and  commodiousness  of  that 
part  of  the  Metropolis  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  he  could  not  possibly  describe. 
It  might  be  satisfactory  to  the  House 
that  he  should  make  an  observation  or 
two  as  to  the  probable  expence  for  car¬ 
rying  the  plan  into  execution.  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  ask  that  House  to 
vote  any  sum  of  money — he  meant  for 
the  plan  itself ;  but  if  any  public  build¬ 
ing,  either  for  a  Royal  Academy,  or 
for  a  National  Gallery,  should  be 
erected  in  the  quadrangle,  it  would,  in 
that  case,  be  necessary  to  come  for  a 
vote  to  that  House.  It  was  now  ne¬ 
cessary  to  enter  into  details  as  to  the 
way  in  which  he  intended  to  meet  the 
expences ;  but  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  the  plan  had  been  carefully 
examined  in  the  department  to  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  belong;  and  he 
hoped  that  by  the  sale  of  some,  and 
the  exchange  of  other  Crown  lands,  he 
should  be  able  to  meet  the  expences. 
However,  in  order  to  effect  this,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  should  have  the  power  to  bor¬ 
row  a  sum  of  money  on  mortgage  of 
part  of  the  new  street.  With  respect 
to  that  power,  his  Hon.  Friend  near 
him  (Mr.  Wilmot  Horton)  reminded 
him  that  the  Commissioners  already 
appointed  for  improvements  possessed 
that  power.  He  was  most  anxious  that 
the  unsightly  appearance  of  Charing- 
cross  and  the  neighbourhood  should  be 
removed;  and  if  this  opportunity  were 
lost,  another  would  never  present  it¬ 
self.  The  thing  could  not  be  left  as  it 
was;  and  if  the  improvements  con¬ 
templated  by  his  Bill  should  not  be 
agreed  to,  improvements  upon  a  smaller 
scale  must  be  commenced.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  satisfactory  to  the  House 
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to  know  the  result  of  the  great  under¬ 
taking  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and 
which  added  so  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  Metropolis,  and  to  the  commo¬ 
diousness  of  the  neighbourhood.  He 
meant  the  new  street  from  Pall-mall 
to  the  Regent’s  Park,  which  was  un¬ 
dertaken  when  this  Country  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  most  expensive  war  ever 
knowu,  and  he  trusted  such  as  would 
never  again  be  witnessed.  Taking  the 
expence  of  beautifying  the  Regent’s 
Park,  and  of  the  new  street,  magni¬ 
ficent  as  it  was,  the  money  paid  for 
good-will,  and  the  sums  awarded  by 
Juries,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  state, 
that  while  the  Crown  property  was  im¬ 
proved,  and  a  great  permanent  interest, 
which  never  before  existed,  was  crea¬ 
ted,  there  was  at  present,  interest, 
within  a  fraction,  of  3  percent,  derived 
from  the  money  expended.  He  was 
well  aware,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  intended  Quadran¬ 
gle,  and  of  other  circumstances,  the 
expences  incurred  would  be  greater  in 
proportion  than  the  expences  incurred 
by  the  undertaking  which  he  had  just 
mentioned.  In  the  line  of  the  new 
street  there  was  a  continuity  of  build¬ 
ings,  the  leases  of  which  were  pro¬ 
ductive ;  but  in  the  present  instance 
many  houses  must  betaken  down,  and 
none  erected  on  their  sites.  However, 
combined  with  the  improvement  of 
Charing-cross  and  the  neighbourhood, 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  money  laid 
out  would  yield  2|  per  cent.  That  in¬ 
terest  would,  he  was  satisfied,  not  be 
considered  small,  when  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Metropolis,  in  the  midst 
of  buildings  which  were  daily  rising 
up,  and  which  would  daily  increase  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  free  air,  was  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  In  such  a  situation,  he  thought 
it  desirable  to  all  classes,  whether  high 
or  low,  that  improvements,  which 
added  not  only  to  the  beauty  but  to  the 
salubriousness  of  the  Metropolis,  should 
be  made.  The  Right  Hon.  Gent, 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  Bill  be 
now  read  a  first  time,  and  referred  to  a 
Committee;  and  upon  the  report  of 
the  Committee  it  would  be  for  the 
House  to  decide  whether  the  plan  be 
adopted  or  not.  The  Right  Hon.  Gen¬ 
tleman  also  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill,  for  extending  to  Charing- 
cross  and  place  adjacent  the  powers  of 
the  Act  for  making  a  more  convenient 
communication  with  the  West  end  of 
the  town  r  and  for  enabling  the  Com- 
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missioners  of  Land  Revenues  to  grant 
leases  of  the  Crown  Lands. 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  proceeded,  in  reply 
to  some  observations  suggesting  the 
removal  of  Exeter  Change,  to  state 
that  it  was  private  property;  that  the 
proprietors  were  not  disposed  to  part 
with  it,  and  that  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  compel  them. 


Mr. Urban,  Wood-street,  March 3. 

S  many  of  your  learned  Readers 
are  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Canons  and  Constitutions  of  our 
venerable  Church,  as  established  at  the 
Reformation  ;  and  with  the  subsequent 
Ordinances  and  Regulations,  either  by 
Regal  or  Episcopal  Authority,  or  by 
the  immediate  sanction  of  Parliament 
or  Convocation ;  permit  me  to  ask 
whence  the  origin  of  what  is  un¬ 
derstood  in  the  Metropolis,  and  many 
other  large  Towns,  by  the  title  of 
“  Lecturer,”  which  I  do  not  find  in 
the  Rubrick.  A  Rector,  Vicar,  and 
Curate,  are  titles  well-known  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  ;  but  when  did  the  “  Lec¬ 
turer”  commence?  what  is  his  particu¬ 
lar  duty?  by  whom  is  he  legally  to  be 
appointed?  by  whom  paid?  and  does 
he  obtain  or  require  the  Bishop’s  Li¬ 
cence,  similar  to  that  of  a  Curate? 
Finally,  what  constitutes  an  endowed 
Lecture?  A  Citizen. 

- 0 - 
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Feb.  23. — Henry  Hallam,  Esq.  V.P.  in 
the  Chair. — N.  H.  Nicolas,  Esq.  F.S.A.  com¬ 
municated  a  M^.  relation  of  the  progress  of 
Edward  1.  in  Scotland,  in  1296,  from  the 
time  he  crossed  the  Tweed,  to  his  return  to 
Berwick  after  the  submission  of  Balioi. 

March  2. — Hudson  Gurney,  Esq.  V.P.  in 
the  Chair. — "Hie  reading  of  Mr.  Nicolas’s 
communication  was  continued. 

March  9. — The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Pre¬ 
sident,  in  the  Chair. — Mr.  Ellis  exhibited 
an  ancient  Bell,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Monastery  of  Innis  Castle,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Shannon,  in  Ireland.  O’Hal- 
leran,  in  his  History  of  Ireland,  records  that 
this  bell  is  believed  to  retain  a  miraculous 
power  at  the  present  time;  and  that  the 
common  Irish  still  imagine  that  any  one  who 
perjures  himself  by  it  will  instantly  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  convulsions  and  death. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Nicolas’s  communica¬ 
tion  was  then  resumed  and  concluded. 

In  this  paper,  Mr.  Nicolas  investigates 
the  authenticity  of  the  MS.  by  a  scrutiny  of 
the  dates  which  it  contains,  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  distances  from  place  to  place 
•aid  to  be  travelled  in  each  day,  and  by  a 
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comparison  of  its  statements  with  those  of 
our  chroniclers  and  historians.  This  inves¬ 
tigation  appears  to  be  altogether  favourable 
to,  or  perhaps  demonstrative  of,  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  document.  The  scrutiny  of  the 
dates  is  very  favourable  :  that  of  the  dis¬ 
tances  travelled  is  not  so  satisfactory,  on 
account  of  the  want  of  a  good  topography  of 
Scotland. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  N. 
notices  a  discrepancy  between  the  statement 
of  the  instrument  given  in  the  Foedera,  dated 
from  Kincardine,  that  Balioi  resigned  his 
crown  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  that  of  our 
historians,  who  record  the  resignation  to 
have  taken  place  at  Brechin  on  the  tenth  of 
the  same  month.  This  he  reconciles  by 
means  of  the  following  passage  ofFordun  :  — 

“  Ubi  advenienti  regi  Angliae  in  praedicto 
castro  de  Montroisse  idem  Johannes  rex, 
regiis  exutus  ornamentis,  et  virgum  album  in 
nianu  tenens,  *  *  *  *  omne  jus  quod 

habuit,  vel  habere  potuit,  in  regno  Scotiae, 
cum  fuste  et  baculo  sursum  reddidit,  et  in 
manu  regis  Angliae  resignavit.” 

Fordun,  Scotichronicon,  lib.  xi.  cap.  xxvi. 

Fordun  here  states  that  Balioi  resigned 
his  kingdom  in  person,  and  did  homage  to 
Edward  I.  as  his  Lord,  on  the  10th  of  July, 
which  our  historians  have  rightly  taken  for 
the  time,  as  the  resignation  was  iuchoate 
until  then. 

The  MS.  states,  in  its  quaint  language, 
that  King  Edward  “  conquered  and  searched 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  aforesaid,  in 
twenty-one  weeks  and  no  more.”  And  the 
writer  observes,  in  proof  of  the  barbarous 
nature  of  the  Scottish  people,  that  before 
the  invasion,  they  believed  there  were  no 
men  in  England,  but  women  only  ! 

Mr.  Ellis  communicated  a  letter  from  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  minister  of  Henry 
VII.  to  Wolsey,  describing  the  military 
strength  and  the  fortifications  of  Calais, 
being  one  of  the  few  memorials  of  him  extant. 

March  16. — Thomas  Amyot,  Esq.  Trea¬ 
surer,  in  the  Chair. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  R.  Stothard  was  read, 
accompanying  the  exhibition  of  a  drawing 
of  a  beautiful  recumbent  statue  of  a  female, 
lately  used  as  a  step  in  Stevenage  Church. 

Mr.  Elhs  communicated  an  ancient  code 
of  instructions  to  the  Portreeve  of  West¬ 
minster,  and  the  civil  officers  under  him, 
relative  to  the  sale  of  meat,  poultry,  &c.  in 
that  city.  Among  other  curious  items  in 
this  document,  are  the  following  :  all  tainted 
meat,  seized  for  having  been  offered  for  sale 
in  that  state,  is  ordered  “  to  be  distributed, 
carefully  and  seasonably  among  the  poor 
Every  butcher  who  did  not  bait  and  exercise 
his  bull  before  he  killed  him,  is  to  be 
amerced  :  butchers  are  to  be  fined  two  shil¬ 
lings  for  every  piece  of  meat,  under  a  quarter 
of  beef,  offered  for  sale  on  the  Saturday, 
which  had  been  offered  on  the  preceding 
Thursday. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  April  6. 
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NEW  CHURCHES. — No.  VII. 

St.  Luke,  Chelsea. 

Mr.  Urban,  March  6. 

r|MIE  modem  ecclesiastical  architec- 
X  ture  of  the  Metropolis  is  so  uni¬ 
versally  formed  after  Grecian  designs, 
that,  beautiful  as  the  style  adopted  is, 
a  monotony  is  created,  which  we  can 
only  expect  to  be  relieved  by  a  more 
universal  adoption  of  the  Pointed 
style.  Those  elegant  monuments  of 
Grecian  taste  and  genius  which  we 
can  never  enough  admire,  the  Mo¬ 
nument  of  Lysicrates  and  the  Tower 
of  the  Winds,  copied  and  imitated  as 
they  are  in  every  direction,  in  many 
instances  with  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  genius  observable  in  the  originals, 
tire  and  satiate  from  want  of  variety. 
Our  architects  seem  to  have  forgotten, 
or  at  least  to  have  disregarded,  a  style 
of  architecture  which  grew  and  flou¬ 
rished  in  our  native  land,  a  style  so  pe¬ 
culiarly  appropriate  to  the  construction 
of  religious  edifices,  that  it  has  been 
very  appropriately  designated  by  a  wri¬ 
ter  on  Monastic  Institutions* * * §,  the 
Christian  order. 

The  Church  which  forms  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  present  article,  is  almost  a 
solitary  exception  to  the  foregoing  ob¬ 
servations, —  it  is  perhaps  the  only  in¬ 
stance  in  which  the  Pointed  style  has 
been  adopted  on  an  extensive  scale. 

On  the  12th  of  Oct.  1820,  the  first 
stone  of  Chelsea  New  Church  was 
laid  ;  the  proceedings  on  this  occasion 
have  already  been  noticed  in  your 
Magazine f.  It  was  not  until  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  four  years  that  the  build¬ 
ing  was  completed.  It  was  conse¬ 
crated  on  the  18th  of  October,  1824, 
the  anniversary  of  the  patron  saint. 
This  ceremony  has  been  detailed  in 
your  pages,  as  well  as  that  observed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  structure, 
by  Mr.  Faulkner,  the  historian  of  the 
parish  J.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Savage 
of  Walbrook.  It  is  pleasing  to  record 
the  erection  of  so  splendid  an  edifice 
in  this  ancient  parish,  which  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  hear  proved  a  Saxon 
village,  as  your  Correspondent  M.  H. 
promises  §.  I  wish  1  could  add  any 

*  The  Rev.  P.  Newcome,  in  his  History 
of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  p.  97. 

f  Vol.  xc.  ii.  p.  293. 

+  Vol.  xciv.  ii.  291 — 2. 

§  February  Mag.  j).  111. 
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evidence,  to  be  deduced  from  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  old  parish  church,  in  favour 
of  your  Correspondent’s  ingenious  sug¬ 
gestions,  but  which  I  fear  will  not  be 
practicable. 

As  a  preliminary  observation  to  the 
description  of  the  Church,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  remark  that  the  style  selected 
by  the  architect  is  that  which  prevailed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  the  Pointed  style  was  then 
hastening  to  its  decline,  and  it  is  now 
universally  admitted  by  men  of  taste 
that  the  earlier  specimens  were  far 
more  tasteful  and  elegant  than  the 
florid  productions  of  the  age  referred 
to.  I  can  only  look  upon  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  last  age  of  Pointed  archi¬ 
tecture  in  the  same  light  as  if  an  archi¬ 
tect  were  to  reject  the  chaste  buildings 
of  Greece  for  the  formal  productions 
of  the  Italian  school.  The  arch  adopt¬ 
ed  in  the  present  structure  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  medium  between  the  equi¬ 
lateral  and  the  obtuse. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  survey  of 

The  Exterior. 

The  accompanying  engraving  (see 
the  Frontispiece  to  this  Volume)  shows 
the  Western  front  and  the  South  side 
in  perspective.  It  is  well  calculated  to 
display  the  lightness  of  the  flying  but¬ 
tresses,  and  the  general  proportions  of 
the  building  ||. 

The  tower,  it  will  be  seen,  rises  from 
the  ground  in  the  usual  style  of  the 
old  Church  towers.  It  is  made  into 
five  principal  divisions  by  belts,  and  is 
strengthened  at  the  angles  by  octangu¬ 
lar  buttresses.  The  ground  floor  is  open 
at  three  of  the  sides  forming  a  porch 
in  front  of  the  central  entrance,  and 
had  the  architect  have  finished  this  fa¬ 
cade  with  that  scrupulous  attention  to 
ancient  models,  which  ought  to  cha¬ 
racterize  modern  buildings  in  the 
Pointed  style,  the  Antiquarian  spec¬ 
tator  would  not  have  been  disgusted 
with  that  display  of  the  “ fantastic  or- 

||  For  the  dimensions  I  am  indebted  to 
the  Lit.  Gaz.  of  Oct.  30,  1824. 

Feet. 

Interior  length  of  Church  -  -  130 

Width  -  -  -  -  -  61 

Height  from  pavement  to  crown  of 
vaulting  -  -  -  -  -  60 

Ditto  of  aisles  -  -  -  -  32 

Height  of  East  window  -  32 

Width  -  -  -  -  16 

Square  of  Vestry  28 

Height  of  tower  to  top  of  pinnacles  142 
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derf  which  the  piazza  along  the 
whole  front  possesses.  The  arches  in 
the  front  of  this  appendage  are  obtuse, 
while  those  at  the  ends  are  more  acute¬ 
ly  pointed,  and  are  destitute  of  cano¬ 
pies;  the  four  pinnacles  of  various  di¬ 
mensions,  the  extraordinary  high  pedi- 
mental  canopy  applied  to  the  central 
arch,  the  uncouth  and  unmeaning 
heads,  and  the  mass  of  meretricious 
detail  of  this  modern  portico  can  only, 
1  apprehend,  be  found  in  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  inventors  of  “  modern 
Gothic.’’  The  plain  flat  ceiling,  as 
well  as  the  ungroined  vault  of  the 
tower,  are  entirely  modern.  Above 
the  exterior  arch  of  the  tower  is  a  long 
window  with  three  tier  of  mullions 
and  tracery  in  the  head  of  the  arch. 
The  upper  story  has  a  window  of 
smaller  dimensions,  and  this  portion  of 
the  elevation  is  more  ornamented  than 
the  parts  already  described.  It  is  fi¬ 
nished  with  a  parapet,  embattled,  and 
pierced  with  upright  divisions,  and  at 
the  angles  are  four  lofty  pinnacles  croc- 
ketted  ;  they  are  hollow  and  pierced, 
in  the  style  of  the  Bell  Harry  tower  of 
Canterbury.  Returning  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Western  front,  we  find 
the  windows  to  the  aisles  almost  hid 
by  the  excrescence  before  noticed. 
The  lateral  entrances  to  the  aisles  are 
arched,  and  furnished  with  weather- 
cornices ;  the  architraves  of  each  are 
moulded. 

The  South  and  North  fronts  are  each 
separated  by  slender  buttresses  into 
nine  uniform  divisions,  all  of  which, 
except  the  extreme  East  and  Western 
ones,  contain  mullioned  windows  of 
three  lights  divided  horizontally  by  a 
transom  ;  the  two  remaining  divisions 
have  small  blank  arches  with  weather 
cornices  in  relief,  very  agreeable  to 
modern  notions  of  uniformity,  but  an 
injury  to  the  design,  as  they  break  the 
series  of  windows  which  ought  to  oc¬ 
cupy  every  interval  between  the  but¬ 
tresses.  The  clerestory  is  high  and 
bold,  and  has  windows  corresponding 
with  those  in  the  aisles;  the  design  of 
which  is  the  same  as  that  seen  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  tower,  and  those  in 
the  aisles  only  differ  in  having  the  tran¬ 
som.  From  the  parapet  of  the  aisles 
where  the  buttresses  terminate,  rise 
segments  of  arches  which  cross  the 
aisles,  and  spread  at  their  junction 
with  the  clerestory  into  broad  fans, 
pierced  with  quatrefoils;  the  upper 
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moulding  of  each  rib  is  carried  perpen¬ 
dicularly  up  the  wall  of  the  clerestory, 
and  is  terminated  with  a  mean  pinna¬ 
cle.  The  parapets  of  the  clerestory 
and  aisles  are  both  pierced  ;  the  former 
with  upright  divisions,  having  trefoil 
arched  heads,  the  latter  with  triangu¬ 
lar  compartments,  enclosing  trefoils. 
A  block  cornice  is  carried  along  the 
parapets,  but  it  wants  more  relief  to 
render  it  conspicuous.  The  solitary 
pinnacle  perched  upon  each  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  angles  of  the  aisles,  like  a  senti¬ 
nel,  is  quite  out  of  place  ;  either  all 
of  the  buttresses  should  have  finished 
with  pinnacles,  or  they  should  have 
been  omitted  altogether. 

The  East  front  is  made  into  three 
divisions  by  two  octangular  buttresses 
between  the  centre  and  side  aisles, 
which  rise  above  the  roof,  and  are 
finished  with  a  bird-cage  sort  of  ter¬ 
mination  (one  of  which  is  shown  in 
the  engraving),  consisting  of  a  dome 
closing  in  an  octagon  turret  with 
trellis  work  in  each  face.  The  apex 
of  the  gable  wants  a  cross,  although  a 
pedestal  appears  to  have  been  formed 
for  one.  The  principal  Eastern  win¬ 
dow  contains  seven  upright  divisions, 
and  is  made  by  transoms  into  five  tiers 
of  mullions;  the  head  is  occupied  by 
two  sub-arches  having  a  circle  between 
their  heads  filled  in  with  cinquefoils. 
Beneath  this  window  is  an  attached 
building,  with  square- headed  win¬ 
dows,  containing  vestries  and  other 
offices.  The  entrances  to  the  aisles 
are  obtusely  arched,  and  enclosed  with¬ 
in  square  architraves  and  weather  cor¬ 
nices,  and  similar  ones  are  attached  to 
the  vestries:  they  are  very  correct  and 
chaste,  and  would  have  looked  better 
at  the  West  end,  than  those  which 
are  adopted  in  that  situation. 

There  is  a  novel  feature  in  this 
Church  deserving  of  notice,  which  is 
a  sunk  walk  round  the  whole  of  the 
basement;  it  is  guarded  by  a  low  para¬ 
pet  towards  the  church-yard,  and  the 
lower  part  of  each  buttress  is  pierced 
to  allow  of  an  uninterrupted  passage. 
The  crypt  beneath  the  whole  edifice 
communicates  with  this  area  by  grated 
windows,  by  which  means  the  venti¬ 
lation  of  the  extensive  catacombs  is 
effectually  secured,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  hid  from  observation. 

I  have  only,  in  concluding  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  exterior,  to  add,  that 
the  Church  is  built  of  brick,  faced 
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with  Bath  stone,  in  which  material 
all  the  ornamental  particulars,  already 
noticed,  are  executed. 

The  Interior. 

At  the  West  end  is  a  vestibule,  ex¬ 
tending  across  the  whole  building,  and 
occupying  the  space  beneath  the  organ 
gallery  and  staircases;  this  is  separated 
from  the  Church  by  a  fine  stone  screen, 
consisting  of  a  large  pointed  arch, 
flanked  by  square  open  buttresses,  and 
ornamented  above  with  a  range  of  up¬ 
right  divisions,  finished  with  a  block 
cornice ;  in  the  centre  is  a  bow,  or 
projection  in  the  corbel  style,  in  the 
front  of  which  is  a  dial.  The  door¬ 
way  is  formed  of  carved  oak,  repre¬ 
senting  tracery  work  and  mullions,  the 
upper  part  of  the  panelling  being  pierc¬ 
ed  and  glazed.  Above  this  screen  is 
the  organ,  in  a  carved  oak  case,  the 
design  of  which  is  an  assemblage  of 
three  towers,  with  pinnacles  at  the 
angles,  and  united  by  flying  buttresses, 
the  wood-work  ornamented  with  up¬ 
right  arched  pannels  *. 

On  each  side  of  the  Church  are  se¬ 
ven  arches,  resting  upon  six  octan¬ 
gular  columns,  to  each  of  which  four 
small  pillars  are  attached;  an  additional 
one  being  placed  upon  the  capitals  of 
those  which  are  situated  towards  the 
body  of  the  Church,  and  carried  up  to 
support  the  vaulting.  At  each  of  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  arcade  a  semi-co¬ 
lumn  is  attached  to  the  walls  to  com¬ 
plete  the  number  necessary  for  sustain¬ 
ing  the  arches.  The  main  pillars  and 
arches  are  ornamented  with  a  simple 
ogee  moulding.  The  ailes  are  occupied 
by  galleries  that  hide  the  lower  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  windows,  which  are  only 
seen  externally,  no  light  being  admitted 
below  the  galleries  through  the  outer 
walls.  Beneath  the  sills  of  the  cleres- 
torial  windows  are  recesses  of  the  same 
breadth  as  the  windows,  fronted  by 
four  cinquefoil-headed  arches,  and  fi¬ 
nished  with  a  cornice  of  roses  in  en¬ 
riched  quatrefoils,  designed  as  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  ancient  triforium. 
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The  eastern  window  f  does  not  fill 
up  the  entire  wall,  as  we  find  in  all 
ancient  buildings,  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  plain  masonry  is  left  round 
it.  The  space  below  it  is  occupied 
by  a  splendid  stone  altar-screen  of 
a  beautiful  antique  design.  It  consists 
of  five  upright  divisions,  formed  by 
buttresses,  the  central  being  the  width 
of  two  of  the  others  ;  they  are  covered 
by  ogee  arches,  with  cinquefoil  sweeps 
in  each,  the  centre  one  having  a  ca¬ 
nopy  of  the  same  form,  but  more  highly 
enriched  with  a  greater  number  of 
sweeps.  From  the  canopies  rises  a  se¬ 
ries  of  upright  divisions,  with  trefoil 
heads,  and  above  is  an  entablature; 
the  frieze  is  formed  of  foliage  in  alto- 
relievo  ;  the  cornice  of  various  mould¬ 
ings;  and  the  whole  is  fronted  by  seven 
demi-angels  in  ancient  costume  crown¬ 
ed,  one  hand  of  each  is  placed  on  the 
breast,  the  other  held  up  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  benediction.  The  screen  is 
flanked  on  each  side  by  a  magnificent 
composition  of  niche  work,  ranging 
above  two  small  doorways  leading  to 
the  vestry,  the  arches  of  which  are 
obtuse,  and  the  architraves  entirely 
formed  of  mouldings.  Above  the 
point  of  the  arch  of  each  doorcase  is 
an  hexagonal  canopy,  highly  enrich¬ 
ed,  and  supporting  the  pedestal  of  a 
large  and  similarly-formed  niche  above 
it,  crowned  with  a  like  canopy,  which 
rises  above  the  rest  of  the  screen,  and 
occupies  a  portion  of  the  wall  on 
each  side  of  the  window.  The  pierc¬ 
ed  stone-work,  elegant  buttresses,  and 
minute  pinnacles  of  this  elegant  com¬ 
position  form  an  assemblage  of  archi¬ 
tectural  ornament  which  would  not 
disgrace  any  age  in  which  the  pointed 
style  prevailed ;  the  scale  of  grandeur 
in  which  they  are  executed,  and  the 
general  tastefulness  that  marks  the  de¬ 
sign,  together  with  the  correct  style 
of  the  elaborate  detail,  would  do  ho¬ 
nour  to  a  Cathedral :  to  witness  such 
a  specimen  in  a  Parish  Church,  and 
that  too  at  a  period  when  one  of 
the  wealthiest  Collegiate  Foundations 
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*  The  organ  was  made  by  Nicholls,  and  comprizes  the  great  organ,  choir  organ,  and 
swell  organ,  containing  33  stops,  and  1876  pipes,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  in¬ 
strument  in  London.  Lit.  Gazette. — To  its  powers,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  tone,  I  can  add 
my  testimony  :  how  finely  did  the  sounds  produced  by  it,  reverberate  along  the  vaulted 
roof  when  this  noble  instrument  pealed  forth  the  hundredth  psalm  ! 

F  A  subscription  has  been  set  on  foot  to  fill  this  extensive  window  with  painted  glass, 
from  a  design  of  a  Scripture  subject  by  Mr.  Henry  Sass.  Lit.  Gaz. — Should  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  be  filled,  I  trust  the  gentleman  alluded  to  will  form  his  design  on  the  ancient  plan. 
Occupied  with  plain  glass,  this  window  is  far  from  an  ornament,  but  filled  with  resplendent 
stained  glass,  what  a  glorious  shew  it  will  make  on  entering  the  Church  from  the  West ! 
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in  the  Kingdom  could  bestow  no  better 
material  on  such  a  work  than  plaster , 
exceeds  what  even  the  most  ardent 
admirer  of  the  pointed  style  could  have 
expected. 

The  screen  is  at  present  in  an 
unfinished  state,  and  not  defaced  by 
any  inscription;  1  wish  I  could  add 
it  never  would  ;  the  utter  inutility  of 
the  custom  of  affixing  the  decalogue, 
&c.  in  such  a  situation  ought  to  plead 
for  its  abrogation,  especially  since  in 
so  many  instances  the  mere  complying 
with  the  letter  of  the  canon  is  deem¬ 
ed  sufficient,  as  I  could  point  ont  more 
Churches  than  one,  in  which,  from  the 
mode  of  inscribing  the  subjects,  many 
of  the  congregation  must  be  ignorant 
that  they  exist  in  such  buildings. 

The  centre  division  of  the  Church 
is  roofed  with  stone  from  East  to  West. 
To  the  architect  the  highest  praise  is 
due  for  the  boldness  which  designed, 
and  the  talent  that  executed,  this  noble 
piece  of  masonry.  Modern  architects 
(with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Sir  C. 
Wren)  appear  to  have  regarded  those 
masonic  glories  of  the  old  race  of  ar¬ 
chitects,  the  vaulted  roofs  of  our  Ca¬ 
thedrals  and  oratories,  as  something 
above  their  comprehension  ;  it  is  not 
therefore  a  small  share  of  praise  that  is 
due  to  the  first  architect  who  formed 
a  modern  work  of  this  kind.  The 
style  of  the  vaulting  is,  however,  full 
two  centuries  earlier  than  the  build¬ 
ing;  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey 
seems  to  have  been  the  prototype. — 
From  each  of  the  capitals  of  the  small 
pillars  before  spoken  of,  as  rising  from 
one  of  the  capitals  of  the  great  cluster, 
spring  nine  ribs,  diverging  as  they 
spread  over  the  vault,  and  meeting  in 
the  centre  the  ribs  of  the  opposite 
cluster,  one  principal  rib  being  con¬ 
tinued  at  the  point  of  the  arch  along 
the  whole  surface:  the  various  inter¬ 
sections  are  ornamented  with  carv¬ 
ed  bosses,  in  the  design  of  which 
there  is,  however,  too  much  same¬ 
ness.  That  part  of  the  roof  immedi¬ 
ately  above  the  altar  is  groined  in  a 
different  manner,  the  surface  of  the 
cove  being  filled  with  long  panels, 
separated  by  arched  ribs,  springing 
from  corbels,  and  crossing  the  Church 
from  side  to  side;  the  same  is  repeated 
above  the  organ  :  the  corbels  are  all 
sculptured  with  figures  of  angels,  which 
at  the  altar  are  represented  in  the  act 
of  prayer,  and  over  the  organ  appear 
to  be  chanting  the  hymn  of  praise ; 
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though  these  portions  are  well  execut¬ 
ed,  the  conceit  of  varying  the  design 
is  too  novel  to  be  admired:  I  believe 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  pre¬ 
cedent  for  a  groined  roof,  which  was 
not  vaulted  from  one  extreme  end  to 
another  in  an  uniform  plan.  From 
the  groined-roof  depend  three  elegant 
brass  chandeliers,  suspended  on  gilt 
chains. 

The  pulpit  is  octangular,  and  stands 
on  a  frame  work  of  pointed  arches;  it 
is  not  wanting  in  ornament,  but  it  falls 
short  of  the  ancient  oak  carvings. 
The  reading-desk,  which  is  situated  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  nave,  is  simi¬ 
lar  in  design.  The  fronts  of  the  gal¬ 
leries  are  set  off  with  panelling,  hav¬ 
ing  cinquefoil  heads,  but  wanting  that 
boldness  of  relief  which  distinguishes 
the  ancient  specimens  of  carved  wood¬ 
work  ;  to  the  altar-chairs  the  same  re¬ 
marks  apply. 

The  font  is  situated  in  the  centre 
aile,  near  to  the  pulpit  and  reading- 
desk  ;  it  is  of  an  octangular  form,  and 
sustained  on  a  pillar  of  the  same  shape. 
The  different  sides  are  panelled,  each 
containing  a  shield  in  an  enriched 
quatrefoil,  and  the  pillar  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  upright  panels.  It  is 
executed  in  marble,  and  as  far  as 
1  could  judge  from  the  partial  sight 
obtained  through  the  opening  in  the 
leathern  cover,  which  is  singularly 
enough  kept  over  it,  the  carving  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  highly  deserving  of  praise. 
This  is  the  last  particular  which  is 
worthy  of  description  in  the  Church, 
and  highly  creditable  it  is  to  the  pa¬ 
rish  that  the  keeping  of  the  building 
has  been  so  finely  preserved  in  every 
feature.  An  incongruous  font,  and  a 
formal  modern  altar-piece,  would  have 
injured  the  design  in  the  eyes  of  every 
critical  observer ;  but  here  the  general 
character  of  the  edifice  is  so  good,  that 
the  faults  are  likely  to  be  overlooked, 
or  at  least  viewed  with  milder  feelings 
than  in  a  building  where  the  strict  at¬ 
tention  to  minor  detail  was  less  appa¬ 
rent  than  in  the  present. 

As  your  Engraving  contains  a  par¬ 
tial  view  in  the  distance,  it  will  per¬ 
haps  excuse. my  lengthening  this  al¬ 
ready  extended  article,  by  a  short  no¬ 
tice  of  the 

National  Schools, 

which  are  situated  in  a  piece  of  ground 
at  the  East  side  of  the  cemetery.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  by  the  Vicar,  the 
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Rev.  G.  V.  Wellesley,  D-D.  in  June 
1824  *.  The  pointed  style  has  been 
adopted  on  account  of  the  contiguity 
of  tlie  building  to  the  parish  Church. 
It  consists  of  a  centre,  with  low  wings. 
The  former  being  the  residences  of 
the  Master  and  Mistress  of  the  schools; 
each  of  their  houses  contains  three 
floors,  besides  the  sunk  basement;  the 
windows  are  mullioned,  and  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  each  finished  by  a  gable;  a 
large  pointed  arch  connects  the  two. 
The  wings  are  occupied  by  the  schools ; 
they  are  each  made  by  buttresses  into 
five  divisions  containing  obtusely  arch¬ 
ed  windows,  with  sweeping  cornice  ; 
each  window  has  a  single  mullion  di¬ 
verging  at  the  head  of  the  arch  into  a 
trefoil  head.  The  interior  is  vaulted 
with  brick,  and  whitewashed ;  the 
roof  is  crossed  by  arched  ribs,  spring¬ 
ing  from  pilasters  against  the  walls  in 
the  intervals  between  the  windows. 
Both  of  the  principal  fronts  are  alike. 
The  erection  is  constructed  of  brick, 
and  covered  with  cement,  and  when 
viewed  from  the  West  front  of  the 
Church,  and  as  connected  with  that 
edifice,  it  has  not  an  unpleasant  ap¬ 
pearance.  E.  I.  C. 


Mr.  Urban,  Northampton,  Mar  chi . 
HOUGH  naturally  averse  from 
obtruding  myself  on  the  public, 
I  feel  impelled  to  make  a  few  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  article  of  “Sir  John 
Spencer,’’  in  the  last  number  of  “  Mo¬ 
numental  Remains. ’’  The  editor  says: 

“  There  appears  to  be  no  little  difficulty 
in  deducing  the  subject  of  the  present  ar¬ 
ticle  in  a  direct  line  from  the  common  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  family,  owing  to  a  confusion 
that  prevails  in  the  arrangement  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  al¬ 
liances. — The  recent  historian.-  of  North¬ 
amptonshire,  Mr.  Baker,  has  acknowledged 
these  discrepancies  with  great  candour,  and 
by  giving  three  early  pedigrees,  as  derived 
from  three  different  sources,  has  enabled 
his  readers  to  compare,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  confesses  his  inability  to  reconcile, 
the  conflicting  statements. — For  our  own 
parts,  we  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  the 
Harleian  MS.  No.  6135,  and  the  rather, 
since  it  coincides,  in  all  the  main  parti¬ 
culars,  with  one  preserved  in  another  pub¬ 
lic  library,  to  which  Mr.  Baker  does  not 
appear  to  have  referred.  From  these  two 
sources  we  apprehend  the  following  may  be 
offered  as  tolerably  correct.” 

*  See  Vol.  xciv.  part  i.  p.  558. 


In  the  absence  oiP  any  reference  I 
can  only  conjecturally  apply  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  allusion  to  a  pedigree  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum ;  but  the  obvious 
construction  of  the  paragraph,  is  that 
by  collating  the  pedigree  which  I  had 
seen,  with  another  which  he  supposed 
I  had  not  seen,  he  had  succeeded  in 
compiling  one  more  satisfactory  and 
correct;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
one  he  has  published  is  not  so  full  as 
the  Harleian  MS.  6*135,  as  printed  by 
me,  and  does  not  vary  from  it  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  descent,  or  even  marriage.  As  the 
editor  has  taken  credit  for  improving 
my  pedigree,  it  would  certainly  have 
been  but  fair  and  candid,  if  he  had 
given  me  credit  for  the  description  of 
the  monument,  especially  of  the  he¬ 
raldic  position  of  it,  which  is  copied 
verbatim,  with  the  exception  of  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  errors  in  transcribing. 

It  is  possible  he  might  not,  at  the 
time  of  writing,  be  aware  he  was  cre¬ 
ating  an  unwarranted  impression  in 
favour  of  his  own  research,  at  my  ex¬ 
pence  ;  but  he  should  have  reflected, 
that  as  a  County  History  is  a  work  of 
no  small  labour  and  responsibility,  the 
diligence  or  research  of  its  author 
ought  not  to  be  impeached  on  slight 
or  untenable  grounds.  So  far  from 
being  actuated  by  any  hostile  feeling 
towards  the  “ Monumental  Remains,’’ 
I  am  happy  in  bearing  my  humble  tes¬ 
timony  to  its  merits,  both  in  the  gra¬ 
phic  and  literary  departments,  and  no 
one  wishes  its  success  more  sincerely 
than  G.  Baker. 

- O - 

On-  the  Origin,  Progress,  and 
Results  of  Statistical  Inqui¬ 
ries  in  Ireland.  Bv  the  Rev. 
John  Graham,  A.M. 

('Continued  from,  p.  101.) 

HE  forfeiture  of  land  in  Ireland, 
during  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
the  First  and  the  usurpation  of  Crom¬ 
well,  led  to  new  surveys,  and  gave  op- 

fjortunities  of  recruiting  the  British  co- 
onies  in  it.  So  early  as  the  24th  of 
February,  1642,  whilst  the  Rebellion 
was  raging,  proposals  were  made  to  the 
Parliament  of  England  for  the  speedy 
raising  of  money  for  the  reduction  of 
Ireland.  These  proposals,  which  are 
preserved  in  “  llushworth’s  Collec¬ 
tions,”  vol.  X.  p-  395,  were  that  to 
such  persons  as  should  be  willing  to 
advance  money  for  that  service,  should 
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be  allotted,  according  to  a  certain  pro- 
ortion,  the  Rebels’  lands  that  should 
e  confiscated  ;  which  wTas  approved  of 
by  both  Houses,  and  an  Act  passed  ac¬ 
cordingly,  to  which  the  King  gave  the 
royal  assent.  Two  millions  and  a-half 

For  each  adventure  of  <£200 


Ditto 

of 

300 

Ditto 

of 

450 

Ditto 

of 

600 

To  be  held  in  fee  and  common  soc- 
cage  of  the  Crown,  at  one  penny  per 
acre,  English  measure. 

These  proposals  were  accepted  ;  and, 
though  a  great  part  of  the  money  thus 
raised  was  diverted  by  the  ruling  party 
to  other  purposes  than  those  originally 
intended,  the  claims  to  the  land  re¬ 
mained  secure  to  the  adventurers  who 
had  subscribed  for  them  ;  and,  w'ith 
the  lands  on  which  Cromwell  had 
given  debentures  to  his  officers  and 
soldiers,  when  the  Irish  rebellion  was 
finally  suppressed,  were  confirmed  to 
the  possessors  of  them  under  these  ti¬ 
tles,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  soon 
after  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles 
the  Second. 

One  of  the  purchasers  of  some  of 
these  forfeited  lands  wras  Dr.  Gerrard 
Boate,  brother  of  that  learned  and  emi¬ 
nent  physician  Dr.  Arnold  Boate,  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Archbi¬ 
shop  Usher.  Gerrard  came  to  Ireland 
in  the  situation  of  physician  to  the 
newly-erected  state  or  Commonwealth, 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  l6’4C).  On 
his  arrival,  and  purchasing  a  share  of 
the  forfeited  lands,  he  became  very  in¬ 
quisitive  after  their  improvable  state ; 
and,  in  his  inquiries,  received  consi¬ 
derable  assistance  from  his  ingenious 
brother  Dr.  Arnold  Boate,  who  had 
lived  eight  years  in  the  same  profes¬ 
sion  in  Dublin,  and  had  frequent  calls 
into  most  parts  of  Leinster  and  Ulster 
in  the  way  of  his  practice ;  all  of 
which  opportunities  he  used  in  ac¬ 
quiring  a  knowledge  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  country. 

W'ith  this  assistance,  and  some  other 
helps,  Gerrard,  who  died  soon  after  he 
settled  in  Ireland,  left  his  friends,  Mr. 
S.  Hartlip,  a  work  which  wras  after¬ 
wards  published  under  the  title. of  Ire¬ 
land's  Natural  History;  a  work,  says 
Mr.  Hartlip,  in  his  prefatory  letter  to 
it,  excellent  in  its  kind,  as  not  only 
full  of  truth  and  certainty,  but  writ¬ 
ten  with  much  judgment,  order,  and 
exactness. 


of  those  acres  which  should  be  forfeit¬ 
ed,  were,  by  this  Act,  to  be  assigned 
and  divided  amongst  the  adventurers 
after  the  following  proportion  ;  bogs, 
woods,  and  barren  mountains  cast  in 
over  and  above. 

one  thousand  acres  in  Ulster. 

ditto  in  Connaught. 

ditto  in  Munster. 

ditto  in  Leinster. 

After  the  Rebellion,  a  general  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Ireland  was  made,  under  a  Com¬ 
mission  issued  by  the  Lords  J  ustices. 
This  was  called  The  Civil  Survey,  to 
distinguish  it  from  one  made  by  the 
military  power  about  the  same  time; 
and  Petty’s  subsequent  Survey  being 
laid  down  by  chain  and  scale,  was 
called  The  Down  Survey,  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  both.  In  the  year  1652, 
Dr.  William  Petty  was  appointed  phy¬ 
sician  to  the  army  in  Ireland,  where 
he  was  afterwards  State  Physician  to 
the  three  succeesaive  Chief  Governors, 
Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Cromwell ; 
which  lucrative  situation,  together  with 
his  great  practice  in  the  City  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  raised  him  to  a  considerable  af¬ 
fluence.  Being  also  an  adept  in  ma¬ 
thematics,  he  was  a  complete  master 
of  the  useful  art  of  surveying  land; 
and,  finding  that  the  lands  forfeited  in 
the  Rebellion,  and  allotted  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  for  suppressing  it,  had  been  very 
carelessly  and  defectively  measured,  he 
made  such  representations  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  on  this  important  subject, 
that,  in  the  year  1654,  he  obtained  a 
contract  to  make  a  new  survey  of  these 
lands,  which  he  finished  with  such  ac¬ 
curacy,  his  biographer  informs  us,  that 
the  real  value  of  every  estate,  not  un¬ 
der  sixty  pounds  per  annum,  was  ex¬ 
actly  ascertained,  and  maps  of  the 
whole  were  *!rawn  up  by  him.  By 
this  contract,  he  is  said  to  have  gained 
ten  thousand  pounds;  and  it  appears, 
upon  record,  that,  in  the  year  1655,  he 
had  surveyed  two  millions  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  acres  of  forfeited  im¬ 
provable  land,  part  of  which  he  had 
divided  among  the  soldiers. 

On  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,  Dr.  Petty  went  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  was  very  graciously  re¬ 
ceived  by  his  Majesty,  who  conferred 
on  him  the  honour  of  Knighthood, 
granted  him  a  new  Patent  of  all  the 
properties  he  had  acquired,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  him  Surveyor-General  of  Ire- 
and,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners 
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of  the  Court  established  to  settle  the 
claims  relating  to  the  estates  forfeited 
in  that  country.  In  the  year  1062,  the 
Royal  Society  was  founded  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Sir  William  Petty  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  Member  of  its  first  Council.  In 
the  Transactions  of  this  Society,  we 
find  a  valuable  Supplement  to  the  Sta¬ 
tistical  labours  of  Dr.  Boate :  and  a 
list  of  them  (among  which  are  Arch¬ 
bishop  King’s  contributions)  may  be 
found  in  the  Irish  Historical  Library. 

Sir  William  Petty  wTas  one  of  the 
principal  founders  of  this  illustrious 
and  patriotic  Society,  which,  as  Mr. 
Addison  observed  of  it,  drew  the  at¬ 
tention  and  abilities  of  many  men  of 
brilliant  and  powerful  genius,  from 
the  angry  and  deleterious  pursuits  of 
party,  to  study  the  arts  of  peace  and 
benevolence,  the  happy  results  of 
which  have  been  since  felt  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  agriculture,  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  trade  of  the  British  Isles.  It 
was  at  Petty’s  lodgings  in  Oxford  that 
the  philosophical  meetings  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  were  held,  which  preceded  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  Royal  Society.  His 
Verbum  Sapienti,  and  Treatise  on  Taxes 
and  Contributions ,  have  long  been 
reckoned  masterpieces  in  their  way;  and 
his  Political  Arithmetic  has  been  the 
very  grammar  of  the  science  of  statis¬ 
tics  and  political  economy ;  to  which 
may  be  added,  his  Political  Anatomy 
of  Ireland,  in  whose  prosperity  he  took 
so  lively  and  successful  an  interest. 

In  the  year  1684,  Sir  William  Petty, 
having  made  the  improvement  of  the 
agriculture  and  commerce  of  Ireland 
subservient  to  the  advancement  of  his 
own  fortune,  continued  to  proceed  in 
his  honourable  and  useful  career.  He 
set  up  iron  works,  and  established  a 
pilchard  fishery  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
and  promoted  the  establishment  of  a 
Philosophical  Society  at*  Dublin,  in 
imitation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  of  which  he  was  President  in  that 
year ;  and,  for  the  use  of  the  infant  so¬ 
ciety  in  Dublin,  he  drew  up  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  cheap  and  simple  experiments, 
which  he  published  with  his  Supplex 
Philosophica ,  a  description  of  forty-five 
instruments  requisite  to  carry  on  their 
Institution,  which  he  afterwards  sent 
to  them  as  a  present  from  London. 

In  1681,  he  had  published  his  Ob¬ 
servations  oq  the  Dublin  Bills  of  Mor¬ 
tality,  Baptisms  and  Burials,  Houses, 
Hearths,  &c.  and  in  1,685,  a.  Copper¬ 
plate  set  of  his  Irish  Maps  were  pub¬ 


lished  in  Dublin,  and  sold  at  fifty  shil¬ 
lings,  and,  in  a  few  years  afterwards, 
for  double  the  sum.  His  Political 
Anatomy  of  Ireland  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  1691,  four  years  after  he  had 
terminated  his  useful  life.  From  this 
great  and  worthy  man  is  descended  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdovvn  ;  and  he  has  left 
on  record,  for  the  encouragement  of 
others,  in  combining  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  public  with  their  own 
advancement  in  honour  and  wealth, 
the  striking  example  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  opulent  and  noble  family 
from  the  united  efforts  of  ingenuity  and 
industry ,  in  one  man;  who,  from  so 
small  a  beginning  as  sixty  pounds ,  and, 
after  being  reduced  to  such  penury  in 
France,  as  to  be  obliged ,  as  his  biogra¬ 
pher  informs  us,  to  live  for  a  week  on 
two  or  three  penny  worth  of  walnuts , 
made,  in  the  fairest  and  most  useful 
and  honourable  manner,  a  fortune, 
amounting,  at  his  death,  to  six  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  in 
land ,  with  a  plain  demonstrable  im¬ 
provement  on  it,  to  produce  four  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  per  annum  more ;  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  which,  he  left  upwards  of 
forty-fve  thousand  pounds  in  personal 
effects. 

1  he  short  and  calamitous  reign  of 
James  the  Second  was  not  only  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  these 
improvements  in  Ireland,  but  proved 
nearly  fatal  to  them  all. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution,  a  consi¬ 
derable  quantity  of  land  came  into  the 
hands  of  Government,  by  the  forfeit¬ 
ures  of  the  deluded  adherents  tp  the 
abdicated  Monarch,  and  brought,  as 
usual,  a  valuable  accession  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Colonies  in  Ireland.  The  revo¬ 
cation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  too,  was 
not  without  a  beneficial  result  to  Ire¬ 
land,  as  well  as  to  the  sister  country, 
being  the  mean9  of  sending  us  many 
opulent,  ingenious,  and  industrious 
Protestant  families,  who  have  since 
risen  to  great  eminence  in  a  country 
long  since  remarkable  for  the  most 
ample  returns  of  the  talent,  industry, 
and  spirit  of  those  whom  her  great  lo¬ 
cal  advantages,  and  the  mildness  of 
our  Government,  have,  at  different 
periods,  induced  to  settle  in  it.  Among 
the  French  families  of  this  description, 
may  be  reckoned  the  Latouches,  Sau- 
rins,  Gleadowes,  and  many  others. 

Portarlington  was  built  by  a  colony 
of  these  refugees,  whose  descendants 
are  still  to  be  found  in  it,  and  have  for 
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the  last  half  century,  rendered  it  an 
invaluable  seminary  for  the  education 
of  the  Irish  gentry. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
King  William,  a  period  fruitful  in 
men  of  genius  and  enterprise,  a  So¬ 
ciety  of  Gentlemen  in  Dublin  endea¬ 
voured,  by  a  correspondence,  to  make 
inquiries  into  the  natural  state  of  Ire¬ 
land.  But  whether  it  was,  that  this 
corresponding  method  was  not  uni¬ 
versal  enough  to  answer  their  purpose, 
or  that  they  began  to  cool  in  their  in¬ 
quiries  for  want  of  a  proper  fund,  the 
scheme,  like  many  subsequent  ones  of 
a  similar  kind,  dropped,  with  little 
more  fruits  than  a  few  collections, 
which  are  preserved  in  manuscript, 
among  Dr.  Gilbert’s  Collections  in  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

In  the  year  1724,  Dr.  Hugh  Boulter, 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  was  translated  to 
the  primacy  of  Ireland. — This  active 
prelate  found  the  agriculture  of  this 
country  at  a  lowebb — trade  declining — 
the  Protestant  religion  drooping — and 
the  coinage  of  the  kingdom  debased. 
In  the  year  after  his  arrival,  there  was 
a  severe  famine } — a  great  part  of  the 
Protestant  Clergy,  without  parsonage 
houses  or  glebes  to  build  them  on 
many  parishes  from  eight  to  twelve 
miles  long,  with  only  one  Church  in 
them,  and  that  often  at  one  end  of  the 
parish  ; — few  market-towns  to  supply 
food; — no  farmers  from  whom  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life  could  be  procured  ;  so 
that  no  Clergyman  could  live  without 
a  moderate  glebe :  and  such  was  the 
want  of  Protestant  Churches,  and  re¬ 
sident  Clergy,  that  many  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Cromwell’s  officers  had 
gone  off  to  Popery  for  want  of  pastors 
and  places  of  worship. 

(To  be  continued.) 

FLY  LEAV  ^  No.  XXX. 

The  Commons  Address  to  the  K. 
A.D.  J670. 

In  all  humility  we  crave 
Our  Sovereign  to  be  our  slave, 
Beseeching  him  that  he  would  b®  ' 
Betray’d  by  us  most  loyally  ; 

And  if  he  please  but  once  lay  down 
His  sceptre,  dignity,  and  crown, 

We’ll  make  him,  for  the  time  to  come, 
The  greatest  Prince  in  Christendom. 

Answer. 

Charles  at  this  time  having  no  need. 
Thanks  you  as  much  as  if  he  did. 


This  lampoon  found  common  cir¬ 
culation  about  the  year  above-mention¬ 
ed,  and  may  be  traced  in  fugitive  col¬ 
lections  of  state  poems  of  that  period, 
and  sometimes  attributed  to  an  emi¬ 
nent  Satirist.  Who  was  the  author 
remains  uncertain,  certainly  not  the 
Earl  of  Rochester,  in  whose  works  it  is 
usually  printed.  The  poignancy  of  the 
wit  applies  more  strongly  to  Charles  I. 
on  whom  it  was  written,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  form  the  fifth  of  a  poem* 
of  nine  stanzas,  which  the  author  in 
the  dedication  says  he  “thought  fit 
to  deliver  in  habiliament  of  a  Madri¬ 
gal.” 

In  all  humility  they  crave 
Their  Soveraigne  to  be  their  slave, 
Desiring  him  that  he  would  be 
Betray’d  to  them  most  loyally  : 

For  it  were  weakness  sure  in  him 
To  be  a  Vayvod  unto  Pym  : 

And  if  he  would  awhile  lay  downe 
His  Sceptre,  Majesty,  and  Crowne, 

He  should  be  made  for  time  to  come 
The  greatest  Prince  in  Christendome. 
Charles  at  this  time  not  having  need. 
Thank’d  them  as  much  as  if  he  did. 

This  is  the  happy  wisht  event 
Of  privilege  of  Parliament. 


Boscobel. 

The  enquiry  at  p.  136  for  “  Mr.  Se¬ 
cretary  Pepys’s  Relation  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Escape  from  Worcester  f  ”  brings  to 
recollection  the  following  notice  in 
the  Kingdom's  Intelligencer,  l66l. 

“  By  express  command  from  his  Majesty 
we  are  to  acquaint  the  Reader  that  a  little 
book  named  Boscobel  X  (being  a  relation 
of  his  Majesties  happy  and  miraculous  e»- 
cape  after  the  fight  at  Worcester)  hath  di¬ 
verse  errors  and  mistakes  in  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  to  be  admitted  as  a  true  and  per¬ 
fect  Narrative  of  his  Sacred  Majesties  de¬ 
liverance.” 

Yours,  &c.  *  Eo.  Hood. 


*  A  Modell  of  Troths,  or,  a  Discovery  of 
certaine  reall  passages  of  this  Parliament. 
Printed  in  the  yeare  1642,  4to. 

F  A  Correspondent  has  informed  us  that 
the  original  MS.  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Pepysian  Library,  but  that  it  has  been  print¬ 
ed, — in  1766,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr. 
Sandby,  Master  of  Magd.  Coll.,  and  it  will 
be  found,  on  reference  to  the  Life  of  Pepys, 
that  the  circumstance  of  the  Narrative  hav¬ 
ing  been  published  is  not  unnoticed. 

X  This  work  had  immediate  circulation 
on  the  Continent.  A  translation  was  print¬ 
ed  at  Rouen,  1676, 
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Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  10. 

^TPHE  accompanying  view  of  an  Old 
A  House,  formerly  situated  on  the 
South  side  of  Leadenhall-street,  (see 
Plate  II.)  is  from  a  sketch  made  by 
me  in  February  1820,  a  short  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  its  demolition. 

The  long  range  of  windows  on  the 
first  floor,  and  the  obtusely  pointed 
arches  flanking  the  projecting  win¬ 
dows  in  the  second  story,  shew  that 
the  building  was  erected  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
corbel  shewn  in  the  view  is  now 
in  my  possession;  I  cannot  discover 
any  traces  of  arms  upon  the  shield. 
The  house  was  destroyed  soon  after 
1  made  the  sketch,  and  a  new  one 
has  been  built  on  the  site.  The  room 
on  the  first  floor  was  wainscotted  with 
small  framed  pannels,  in  the  style  of 
the  age  I  have  assigned.  The  other 
portions  of  the  interior,  as  well  by  the 
back  front,  were  so  disfigured  as  alte¬ 
rations  and  repairs,  as  to  present  no 
feature  of  the  original  structure  wor¬ 
thy  of  particular  notice.  Domestic 
architecture  after  the  period  to  which 
I  have  attributed  the  present  specimen 
received  great  alteration  in  point  of 
ornament.  Round  arches,  and  deform¬ 
ed  termini,  with  hideous  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  human  form  applied  as 
brackets  to  the  angles  of  the  project¬ 
ing  stories,  are  the  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures.  Buildings  of  this  class  are  more 
common  than  earlierspecimens,  which, 
together  with  every  relic  of  ancient 
art  in  the  metropolis,  are  now  every 
day  lessened  either  by  the  hand  of 
improvement  or  innovation.  On  this 
icore  the  present  sketch  may  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  preservation  in  your  Magazine. 
With  the  exception  of  a  slight  notice 
by  Mr.  Malcolm  (Londinium  Iledi- 
vivum,  vol.  111.  p,  321),  and  an  in¬ 
correct  view  given  in  the  European 
Magazine,  I  cannot  find  that  any  no¬ 
tice  has  been  taken  of  the  subject. 

The  arch  on  the  right  of  the  door¬ 
way  leads  to  the  Flail  of  the  Tylers’ 
and  Bricklayers’  Company,  which  for 
many  years  lias  been  used  as  a  Syna¬ 
gogue.  E.  I.  C. 

- — ■ 

Mr.  Urban,  Evesham ,  Feb.  Q. 

}N  your  Number  for  December,  p. 

487,  there  is  an  article  on  the 
Chronology  of  Herodotus.  Your  Cor¬ 
respondent  very  satisfactorily  esta¬ 
blishes  the  times  of  the  events  relatively 
Gent.  Mag.  J\larch}  1826. 
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to  each  other ;  but  his  calculation  of 
the  Solar  Eclipse,  which  happened  in 
April,  480  years  before  Christ,  being 
too  general  to  shew  whether  the  eclipse 
was  visible  at  Sardis,  and  consequently 
the  one  mentioned  by  the  Historian, 

I  made  a  more  particular  calculation  of 
it,  as  soon  as  1  had  leisure  to  do  so, 
and  I  find  that  it  could  not  possibly 
have  been  visible  there. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  from  your  Corre- 
pondenl’s  calculation,  that  the  eclipse, 
if  at  all  visible  at  Sardis,  must  have 
been  a  very  small  one  ;  for  the  moon, 
at  the  time  of  the  conjunction,  was 
upwards  of  three  degrees  past  her  node, 
and  approaching  towards  the  South  ; 
consequently  her  penumbra  must  have 
fallen  chief!}7,  if  not  entirely,  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

This  eclipse,  therefore,  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  have  been  the  very  sig¬ 
nal  one  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  But 
as  we  frequently  find  much  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  ancient  accounts  of  natural 
phenomena,  a  still  more  particular  in¬ 
vestigation  may  be  necessary  to  render 
the  matter  absolutely  certain. 

Your  Correspondent  computes  the 
mean  time  of  the  new  moon  to  have 
happened  on  the  7th  of  April,  old  stile, 
at  13  minutes  after  7  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  But  the  true  time  frequenly 
differs  several  hours  from  the  mean 
time;  and  in  this  instance  I  find,  by 
the  very  accurate  solar  and  lunar  ta¬ 
bles  of  Delambre  and  Eurckhardt,  that 
the  true  time  of  the  conjunction,  com¬ 
puted  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich, 
•was  about  20  minutes  after  9  o’clock 
in  the  evening;  and  supposing  Sardis 
to  have  been  28  degrees  East  of  Green¬ 
wich,  the  true  time  of  the  new  moon 
at  Sardis  was  about  12  minutes  after 

I I  o’clock  at  night.  Consequently  the 
eclipse  could  not  have  been  visible  at 
that  place,  or  at  any  place  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Pursuing  the  investigation,  I  also 
find,  as  I  had  before  conjectured,  that 
the  eclipse  could  not  have  been  visible 
at  Sardis,  even  had  it  happened  in  the 
day  time.  For  the  sum  of  the  appa¬ 
rent  semidiameters  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  in  this  instance  is  32'  34',  the 
moon’s  true  latitude,  at  the  time  of 
the  conjunction,  23F,  south  increas¬ 
ing,  and  the  least  parallax  in  latitude 
which  she  could  have  at  Sardis  (sup¬ 
posing  the  latitude  of  that  place  to  have 
been  38£  degrees  north),  when  on  the 
ecliptic,  is  l()';  and  .therefore  her  visi- 
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hie  latitude  must  have  exceeded  the 
sum  of  the  apparent  semidiameters  of 
the  sun  and  moon  by  7  minutes  of  a 
degree. 

If  your  Correspondent  choose  to  make 
a  more  particular  calculation  by  the 
tables  in  Ferguson’s  Astronomy,  be 
will  find  the  true  time  of  the  new 
moon,  at  Sardis,  by  these  tables,  to 
have  been  at  about  C3  minutes  past 
midnight:  which  is  fully  sufficient  to 
shew  that  the  eclipse  could  not  have 
been  visible  there.  But  Ferguson’s  ta¬ 
bles  cannot  be  depended  upon  exactly 
with  respect  to  the  times  of  very  an¬ 
cient  eclipses ;  and  chiefly  on  account 
of  no  allowance  being  made  in  these 
tables  of  the  moon’s  acceleration. 

Perhaps,  if  I  have  leisure,  I  may  en¬ 
deavour  to  discover  whether  any  other 
eclipse,  answering  the  description  of 
the  Historian,  took  place  about  the 
year  480  before  Christ.  If  I  find  there 
did,  I  will  send  you  the  result  of  my 
investigation.  John  Tovey. 

- ^ - 

Mr.  Urban,  London ,  March  2- 

t(  /Jf  AN  is  an  encroaching  animal,” 

It  A  and  when  improperly  suffer¬ 
ed  to  act  with  impunity,  he  evinces 
this  disposition,  even  when  he  feels  a 
conviction  of  error.  It  is  on  this  per¬ 
verse  practice  in  human  conduct,  that 
the  just  principle  of  “  Principiis  ob- 
sla ,”  is  founded.  No  steps  having  been 
taken  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the 
wearing  of  a  hat  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Exeter,  as  formerly  stated,  the  example 
of  so  immoral  a  custom  is  followed  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Clergyman 
of  a  contiguous  parish  has  informed 
me,  that  lately  two  Gentlemen,  who 
remained  sometime  in  his  Church, 
wore  their  hats  there.  On  his  remon¬ 
strating  with  them  on  the  impiety  of 
such  indecorous  conduct,  they  said 
they  would  take  off  their  hats  in 
deference  to  him,  but  saw  no  necessity 
for  it  from  any  other  motive.  The 
Clergyman,  shocked  in  the  extreme  at 
what  but  aggravated  their  offence, 
strongly  expressed  his  sense  of  their 
irreverence  in  the  house  of  God;  and 
turned  away  with  feelings  of  indigna¬ 
tion  and  abhorrence.  lie  felt  it  his 
duty  immediately  to  report  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  this  determined  and  fla¬ 
grant  instance  of  irreligious  demeanour 
impiously  maintained  in  the  face  of 
Ecclesiastical  Law,  according  to  an 
opinion  instantly  given,  and  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  legal  authority.  Really,  Mr. 
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Urban,  this  evil  “vires  aetjuirit  cun- 
do ,”  gathers  strength  as  it  proceeds, 
and  the  cause  of  morality  demands  that 
it  should  he  forthwith  put  down. 
What  punishment  is  attached  to  so 
manifest  a  violation  of  the  Kubrick  of 
the  Church  some  of  your  Correspond¬ 
ents  may  probably  communicate  in  a 
future  Number  of  your  valuable  work  ; 
and  should  it  be  inadequate  to  so 
heinous  an  offence,  it  may  be  for  our 
venerable  Hierarchy,  distinguished  as 
they  are  by  an  ardent  and  holy  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  Religion,  to  pro¬ 
pose  an  effectual  legislative  provision 
to  obviate  a  practice  which  offers  a  de¬ 
liberate  affront  to  the  Deity;  and  is, 
therefore,  highly  revolting  to  general 
feeling.  It  has  been  urged,  on  the  part 
of  the  Corporations  of  Exeter  and  Nor¬ 
wich,  that  what  is  precisely  a  hat  in 
appearance,  ought  not  to  he  denomi¬ 
nated  such,  but  a  Cap  of  Maintenance. 
This  is  begging  the  question  ;  and 
leaves  it  untouched.  Others  again 
have  attempted  to  give  a  serious  sub¬ 
ject  a  ludicrous  turn,  by  saying,  that 
as  to  moral  effect,  the  wearing  of  a 
hat,  or  a  wig,  must  be  the  same  thing; 
utterly  forgetting  what  might  be  the 
consequences  to  the  cause  of  good  or¬ 
der  in  society,  independent  of  moral 
considerations,  were  all  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  to  wear  a  hat  in  the  temple  of 
the  Almighty. 

One  of  your  Correspondents  has  in¬ 
formed  ns,  that  some  of  our  Senators 
wear  their  hats  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  formerly  a  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel,  called  St.  Stephen's;  and  fol¬ 
lowing  such  example,  he  can  see  no 
impropriety  in  acting  similarly  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Exeter.  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  the  House  of  Commons  is 
not  a  Church,  merely  because  prayers 
are  read  there,  any  more  than  private 
dwellings  are,  where  the  same  laud¬ 
able  practice  is  followed.  Again,  were 
it  a  consecrated  Protestant Cnapel,  and 
were  the  whole  of  the  six  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  members  to  wear  their  hats 
daily  there,  this  would  furnish  no  rule 
for  authorising  the  same  in  all  Churches, 
or  in  any  Church.  He  tells  us  also, 
that  some  of  our  Kings,  Queens,  and’ 
Judges  have  witnessed  the  custom  in 
question  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  without 
disapprobation  ;  forgetting  that  the  ob¬ 
noxious  hat  never  could  have  been 
worn  in  their  presence  there,  as  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  were  previ¬ 
ously  there  to  receive  the  Royal  visi¬ 
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tors,-  and  as  for  the  Judges,  they  are 
known  to  have  condemned  this  nefa¬ 
rious  usage.  l  ie  informs  your  readers 
that  Quakers  and  Jews  wear  their  hats 
in  Churches.  In  their  own  places  of 
worship,  such  may  be  the  case,  but  in 
our  Churches  they  would  not  for  a 
moment  be  permitted  to  do  what  even 
no  Protestant  Monarch  of  Europe 
would  practise  or  sanction. 

Yours,  &c.  John  Macdonald. 


Mr.  Urban,  Londo n,  March  3 . 
N  your  valuable  and  justly  popular 
Publication,  the  progress  of  use¬ 
ful  and  interesting  Sciences  is  duly  re¬ 
corded  ;  and  scarcely  any  merits  more 
notice  than  that  now  in  its  infancy, 
and  of  vast  future  consequence,  viz. 
the  Variation  of  the  Magnetic  Needle, 
so  intimately  connected  with  National 
and  Commercial  prosperity.  Since  the 
discovery  of  the  actual  existence  of  a 
North-west  Magnetic  Pole,  I  have  di¬ 
rected  my  attention  to  this  important 
study,  in  order  to  induce  others,  more 
competent  to  the  task,  to  establish  the 
least  possible  exceptionable  Theory,  or 
Rationaleof  soessential  a  Science  to  Na¬ 
vigation.  In  former  Communications 
I  endeavoured  to  carry  an  imperfect 
Theory  of  the  Variation,  as  far  as  the 
state  of  our  information  can  well  war¬ 
rant,  and  future  voyagers,  and  local  ob¬ 
servations  and  experiments,  may  tend 
to  confirm  the  part  of  the  Theory  un¬ 
avoidably  founded  on  at  least  a  ra¬ 
tional  hypothesis.  The  magnetic  fluid 
manifestly  is  mixed  with  and  pervades 
atmospheric  air ;  though  no  means  have 
as  yet  been  found  for  detecting  the 
quantity  and  proportions.  The  change 
of  polarity  of  all  bars,  or  masses  of  iron, 
by  mere  inversion  and  reversion,  and 
the  constant  alteration  of  the  polarity 
at  the  top  and  lower  part  of  the  tyre, 
or  iron  round  a  carriage-wheel,  evinces 
the  perpetual  action  of  magnetic  air 
emanating  from  the  Magnetic  Pole 
within  the  Earth,  and  which  is  of  the 
contrary  description  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  influenced  by  the  South¬ 
east  M  agnetic  Pole.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  statements  in  former  papers, 
further  than  to  say,  that  the  North  and 
South  Poles  of  the  Earth  have  no  at¬ 
traction  whatever  ;  that  there  is  a  line 
round  the  Earth,  on  which,  at  the 
same  moment,  the  Dipping-needle 
would  stand  or  rest  horizontal ;  that 
this  line,  constantly  varying,  is  the 
Magnetic  Equator;  that  in  every  other 


situation,  the  Magnetic  Needle  is  act¬ 
ed  on  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square 
of  the  distance  of  the  relative  Magne¬ 
tic  Pole  ; — that  the  North-west  Pole 
is  always  moving  eastward,  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  half  a  degree  annually,  mak¬ 
ing  the  period  of  a  revolution  720  years 
and  a  fraction;  —  that  the  South-east 
Pole  is  moving  westward,  with  an  un¬ 
known  period  round  tile  South  Pole, 
unascertained,  because  the  present  site 
of  the  South-east  Line  of  no  V  ariation 
is  unknown  ;  that  the  nature  of  the 
curve,  in  which  the  Magnetic  Poles 
move,  cannot  be  made  out  till  the 
place  is  found  in  each  hemisphere, 
where  the  dipping-needle  will  stand 
perpendicular  ; — and  that  such  points 
or  positions  must  be  found,  at  certain 
intervals  of  time,  as  a  line  drawn 
through  them  can  alone  indicate  the 
Magnetic  curve,  now  beyond  the  reach 
of  calculation.  There  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  all  bodies  standing  per¬ 
pendicular  are  magnetic  ;  having  a 
South  Pole  above,  and  a  North  below.- 
All  metals,  it  is  highly  probable,  pos¬ 
sess  this  quality.  Brass  certainly  does; 
and  so  much  so,  that  it  now  becomes 
necessary  to  suspend  the  dipping-nee¬ 
dle,  by  means  of  wood  and  ivory,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  metals  excepting 
the  needle  itself.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  brass  above,  with  a  South  po¬ 
larity,  would  repel  the  upper  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  needle,  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  that  the  brass  part  of  the  in¬ 
strument  below  would  repel  the  lower 
end.  This  might  be  the  case,  w’ere 
these  actions  equal  and  opposite,  and 
which  could  not  be  precisely  the  case 
were  the  quantity  of  metal  ail  round, 
rendered  equal,  because  the  Poles  act 
on  all  situations,  ewteris  paribus,  with 
unequal  force,  and  hence  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  intended  construction.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  the  parts  of  the  brass  gra¬ 
duated  circle,  at  equal  distances  from 
the  lowest  and  highest  parts  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference,  can  have  but  a  slight  de¬ 
gree  of  polarity  and  attraction,  whicn 
further  experiments  may  ascertain  to 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  neutralized  by 
the  positive  polarity  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom.  Add  to  this,  that  the  greater 
quantity  of  metal  on  which  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  based,  or  supported,  renders 
the  action  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
needle  much  stronger  than  that  above. 
All  this  confirms  the  necessity  of  the 
new  construction.  Common  com¬ 
passes  must  also  have  all  metals  ex- 
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eluded,  excepting  the  requisite  eom- 
pcnsation-plate  of  the  ingenious  Pro¬ 
fessor  Barlow.  W  hen  Discovery-ships 
approach  either  of  the  Magnetic  Poles, 
the  action  of  the  needle  becomes  so 
sluggish,  as  to  render  it  useless.  This 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  strong  perpen¬ 
dicular  action  of  the  Magnetic  Pole  on 
the  nearest  end  of  the  needle,  tending 
to  throw  the  Compass-card  into  a  great 
angle  with  the  horizon  of  the  place. 
This  effect  might  be  obviated  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  Hat  lead  on  the  card  ; 
near  the  end  furthest  removed  from  the 
Magnetic  Pole. 

Your  Correspondent  adverted  to  in 
the  preceding  Letter,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  expression  in  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
“  The  Earth  was  void,’’  cannot  mean 
that  it  is  “hollow,’’  because  he  finds 
in  Johnson’s  Dictionary  that  the  ori¬ 
ginal  word,  very  properly  translated 
“void,’’  has  other  figurative  meanings. 
If  this  Gentleman  had  taken  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  looking  a  little  further  into  the 
subject,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  abstained  from  his  remark  ;  more 
especially  as  what  1  now  quote  is 
sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities. 
In  the  V ulgate  Latin  we  read,  “  Terra 
autern  erat  inanis  et  vacua.”  The  Tar- 
gum  Gnkelos  renders  it,  “Terra  au- 
tem  erat  deserta  et  vacua.”  The  Ara¬ 
bic  version,  with  a  Latin  Translation, 
says  “Terra  erat  abysses  coopcrta.’’ — 
Textus  Hebroeos-Samaritanus,  with  a 
Latin  version,  has  it  “Terra  autem 
erat  inanis  et  vacua,  et  tenebrae  erant 
super  faciem  abyssi.”  Textus  Hebra- 
icus,  with  the  authorised  Version  into 
Latin,  has  it  “  Inanitas  et  solitudo  erat 
terra.’’  In  the  Greek  version,  “  in- 
composita’’  is  applied  to  the  words 
rendered  “without  form.’’  In  the 
Book  of  Job,  chap.xxvi.  verse  7,  there 
is  what  bears  strongly  to  the  above  im¬ 
ports.  “  He  stretcheth  out  the  North 
over  the  empty  place,  and  hangeth  the 
Earth  upon  nothing.”  We  read  in 
Jeremiah,  4th  chap,  and  23d  verse,  “I 
beheld  the  Earth,  and  lo,  it  was  with¬ 
out  form,  and  void.” 

The  Earth’s  Polar  diameter  is  less 
than  its  Equatorial,  by  about  twenty- 
seven  miles.  This  has  arisen,  in  the 
opinion  of  reflecting  Philosophers,  from 
the  combined  effect  of  the  rotatory  and 
orbicular  motions  acting  on  the  shell 
of  the  Earth.  Were  it  a  solid,  increas¬ 
ing  in  density  to  the  centre,  it  must 
have  remained  a  sphere  ;  whereas,  ac¬ 
tual  measurement  proves  the  shape  to 


be  that  of  an  oblate  spheriod,  flat  at 
the  Poles,  and  swelling  at  the  Equa¬ 
tor.  Saturn,  a  thousand  times,  and 
Jupiter  thireen  hundred  times  the 
bulk  of  the  Earth,  by  parity  of  rea¬ 
son,  must  be  hollow;  and  float  in  the 
ether  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  equal 
levity,  bulk  for  bulk.  Otherwise,  the 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  force  re¬ 
taining  the  planets  in  their  orbits, 
would  differ  much  from  present  cal¬ 
culations.  The  Polar  'Theory  requires 
that  the  Earth  should  be  hollow  ;  and 
we  have  Scripture  and  Philosophy  con¬ 
firming  so  rational  a  fact.  1  refer  to 
former  papers  elucidating  this  interest¬ 
ing  subject,  in  detail,  as  far  as  is  fully 
sanctioned  by  information. 

Yours,  &c.  John  Macdonald. 

- 0 - 

On  Saxon  Coinage. 

III.— EAST  ANGLES. 


(Continued from  p.  114.) 

F  HAVE  said  that  ail  the  coins  of 
a.  Ethelstan  yet  discovered  are  with¬ 
out  the  portrait ;  perhaps  I  should  ra¬ 
ther  have  stated  that  no  such  have 
been  ascribed  to  him,  for  I  certainly 
entertain  an  opinion  that  we  have  a 
few,  and  my  reasons  for  such  a  belief 
are  as  follow. 

Many  of  his  coins  have  both  on  their 
obverses  and  reverses  a  cross,  with  a 
pellet,  or  something  similar,  in  each 
quarter  of  it.  A  few  others  have  the 
large  A,  with  a  line  over  the  top,  so 
usual  on  the  coins  of  Edmund  the  Mar¬ 
tyr,  which  I  have  before  shewn  was 
intended  for  an  N,  whence  it  is  plain 
that  these  pennies  cannot  belong  to 
any  other  prince  of  a  similar  name,  but 
must  be  adjudged  to  Ethelstan  of  the 
East  Angles.  They  cannot  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  successor  of  Edward  the 
Elder,  as  this  character  is  never  once 
seen  on  any  of  the  coins  of  the  said 
monarchs  after  the  time  of  Egbert :  and 
the  form  of  the  letters,  and  the  abbre¬ 
viations,  clearly  prove  them  to  have 
had  their  origin  during  the  Hcptarchic 
times. 

These  things  are  mentioned  to  cor¬ 
roborate  my  previous  arguments  rela¬ 
tive  to  Edmund’s  coins,  in  refutation 
of  l)r.  Pegge’s  opinion,  that  we  have 
no  East-Anglian  coins  come  down  to 
us  :  and  1  shall  now  proceed  to  offer 
some  remarks  on  certain  pennies  erro¬ 
neously,  as  l  conceive,  given  away 
from  him,  commencing  first  with  their 
types,  and  then  with  their  legends. 
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One  variety  of  these  pennies  is  of  a 
fabric  so  unusually  rode,  compared  with 
the  generality  of  Athelstan,  the  sole 
monarch’s  coins,  that  I  consider  it  must 
be  attributed  to  an  earlier  prince. 

Of  this  kind  is  No.  8,  in  Sir  And. 
Fountain’s  Plate  VIII.  A  second,  en¬ 
graved  in  Hall's  first  Plate,  No.  IS,  is 
of  a  rather  more  improved  style,  but 
another  in  the  same  work,  Plate  2, 
No.  3,  is  exceedingly  rude.  Not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  lay  any  great  stress  upon  work¬ 
manship  as  the  criterion  to  decide  by, 
we  will  consider  the  type,  and  see  what 
conclusion  must  necessarily  be  drawn 
therefrom.  Theobversehas  a  head  much 
in  the  usual  manner  of  the  Heptarchic 
coins,  and  is  circumscribed  Aethelstan 
Rex,  a  style  exactly  similar  to  that 
which  appears  on  the  coins  indubitably 
belonging  to  Athelstan  of  the  East- 
Angles.  Some  others  have  also  the  in¬ 
itial  of  Rex  joined  with  the  terminal 
N  of  the  name,  which  very  frequently, 
indeed  almost  always  occurs  on  the 
East  Anglian  Athelstan’s,  a  coinci¬ 
dence  not  unworthy  of  notice.  The 
reverse  has  a  cross  croslet  extending 
to  the  inner  circle,  which  appears  for 
the  first  time  (as  a  reverse)  on  the  coins 
of  Coenwulf  the  Mercian,  afterwards 
on  those  of  Beldred,  Beornwulf,  Berh- 
tulf,  and  Egbert  the  Great.  On  those 
of  the  last-mentioned  prince  with  this 
device,  1  would  ask  whether  they,  as 
well  as  all  the  rest  of  his  coins  with¬ 
out  the  style  Saxoniorum  and  the  mo¬ 
nogram  of  Canterbury,  may  not  have 
been  struck  whilst  he  was  simply  King 
of  the  West  Saxons,  and  before  he  was 
sole  monarch  ?  If  this  is  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  it  follows  that  the  pen¬ 
nies  of  Egbert  with  the  cross  crosslets, 
must  be  considered  as  Heptarchic,  and 
in  that  case  we  shall  have  no  less  than 
five  different  Kings,  whose  coins  ex¬ 
hibit  it,  while  on  the  other  hand,  af¬ 
ter  Egbert’s  time,  it  is  not  seen  on  a 
single  piece.  So  few  indeed  are  the 
coins  of  Egbert  which  present  us  with 
it,  that  there  is  reason  to  suppose  a 
small  number  only  were  minted,  and 
it  is  certain  that  after  his  time  the  de¬ 
vice  was  entirely  disused,  nor  was  it 
ever  afterwards  adopted  except  on  the 
coins  of  Athelstan,  if  they  do  really 
belong  to  him.  It  must  be  very  ap¬ 
parent,  I  apprehend,  that  the  cross 
crosslet  was  taken  by  the  East  Anglian 
Athelstan  from  the  coins  of  the  other 
Heptarchic  sovereigns,  who  so  fre¬ 
quently  made  use  of  it,  for  although 


he  was  not  actually  a  contemporary 
with  any  of  those  princes  whose  coins 
bore  this  device,  he  lived  not  more 
than  twenty  years  after  the  last  of 
them,  viz.  Egbert,  and  there  cannot 
be  much  improbability  attached  to  the 
supposition,  that  from  those,  or  the 
coins  of  the  other  four  kings  mention¬ 
ed,  the  design  was  copied.  It  may, 
however,  be  objected,  that  the  name 
is  spelt  with  AE,  whereas  on  his  other 
money  it  commences  with  an  E.  only; 
but  this  objection  is  not  entitled  to 
much  weight,  since  little  regard  was 
paid  in  those  times  to  the  spelling  of 
names,  whether  with  the  dipthong  iE, 
or  simply  E  $  for  not  to  mention  other 
instances,  the  name  of  Aethelward  the 
West  Saxon,  and  Ethel wulf  the  sole 
monarch,  are  sometimes  spelt  with  an 
iE,  and  at  others  with  E  only.  Thus 
no  presumption  in  disfavour  of  the 
East  Anglian  Ethelstan  can  be  drawn 
from  the  legend,  and  I  will  add  one 
word  more  respecting  the  reverses. 
All  the  pennies  of  Athelstan,  the  sole 
monarch,  have  on  their  postic  some 
part  of  the  abbreviated  word  Moneta- 
rius,  except  in  cases  where  it  wa3 
either  impracticable  or  inconvenient, 
as  in  those  pennies  with  the  Cathe¬ 
dra],  &c.  Most,  if  not  all  of  these 
Athelstan  pennies  wdlh  the  cross  cros¬ 
let,  have  no  part  of  this  word,  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the  Hep-  • 
tarchic  minters,  but  on  the  contrary 
was  so  rarely  omitted  on  coins  poste¬ 
rior  to  Egbert,  as  scarcely  to  form  an 
exception,  and  then  only  omitted  for 
the  reasons  above  given,  namely,  want 
of  convenient  room  for  its  insertion. 

With  this  monarch,  the  series  of 
East  Anglian  coins  terminates. 

Mr.  Urban,  Westminster ,  March  6. 
HAVE  great  pleasure  in  being 
enabled  to  communicate  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Observations  on  the  Bell 
Tower  belonging  to  the  religious  in¬ 
stitution  of  St.  Stephen,  Westmin¬ 
ster,’’  which  were  read  at  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  on  the  ]2th  of  January 
last.  (Seep.  1 64.)  These  observations 
were  accompanied  by  a  most  beauti¬ 
fully-coloured  large  perspective  draught 
showing  the  exact  state  of  the  whole, 
with  the  new  roof  as  in  September 
1802.  The  draught  and  observations 
were  made  by  W.  Capon,  esq.  the  bare 
mention  of  whose  name  is  sufficient  to 
testify  to  their  scrupulous  fidelity  and 
exactness.  Indeed,  no  gentleman  can 
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be  better  acquainted  with  the  various 
niceties  and  peculiarities  of  our  an¬ 
cient  architecture  than  Mr.  Capon  ; 
and  few  artists  pay  that  strict  regard  to 
truth,  or  are  so  accurate  in  their  ad¬ 
measurements,  and  so  faithful  in  exe¬ 
cution  as  this  eminent  artist.  (£. 


“This  tower  is  adjoining  the  East 
side  of  Westminster  Hall,  but  is  not 
quite  parallel  thereto  ;  and  a  space  was 
left  (but  for  what  purpose  it  is  difficult 
at  this  time  to  conjecture),  on  the 
building  of  this  tower  between  the 
wall  of  the  Hall  anti  the  West  side  of 
the  Tower.  The  North  side  is  visible, 
but  with  many  modern  alterations,  in 
St.  Stephen’s  Court,  and  covered  over 
with  stucco,  and  a  window  inserted 
with  a  transome  somewhat  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  our  ancient  architecture. 
Through  the  opening,  shown  in  the 
perspective  view,  are  seen  some  of  the 
windows  of  the  Hall,  and  the  upper 
part  of  one  of  the  arched  buttresses, 
built  by  Richard  the  Second  against 
the  East  wall  of  the  Hall  to  resist  the 
overhanging  of  that  wall,  which  was 
then  in  a  dangerous  state,  and  still  does 
overhang  about  a  foot  or  more.  Some 
late  thickening  of  the  wall  from  the 
bottom  to  the  string  course  under  the 
windows,  may  seem  to  reduce  the  over¬ 
hanging  of  the  wall,  but  the  fact  is  as 
stated. 

“  On  taking  down  the  upper  part  of 
this  Bell  Tower  *  and  the  West  wall 
thereof,  was  discovered  one  of  the 
original  windows  of  the  Hall,  built  by 
William  Rufus-f.  One  of  the  ancient 
capitals,  a  base,  and  part  of  an  impost 
of  Reigate  stone,  were  laying  on  the 
sett-off  of  the  new  wall  then  erecting 
by  Mr.  James  Wyatt.  This  West 
wall  of  the  Bell  Tower  was  taken 
down  in  order  to  obtain  more  room  to 
make  the  great  staircase  for  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  which  now 
occupies  this  tower.  Several  parts  of 
the  shaftsof  columns,  with  other  pieces 


of  stone,  appeared  filling;  tip  the  space 
of  this  anginal  window,  which  was 
vaulted  over  with  a  semicircular  arch, 
agreeable  to  the  architecture  of  the 
1  1th  century.  Within  it  was  inserted 
a  much  smaller  window  with  a  square 
mul lion,  and  two  straight  pieces  laid 
sloping  and  meeting  at  an  obtuse  angle 
at  the  apex,  instead  of  being  arched  or 
in  any  degree  curved.  This  smaller 
window  was  of  very  coarse  masonry, 
and  built  at  an  intervening  period  be¬ 
tween  William  Rufus  and  Edward  III. 
in  whose  reign  this  Bell  Tower  was 
erected,  at  the  time  the  beautiful  cha¬ 
pel  of  St.  Stephen  and  other  works  of 
the  palace  were  re-edified  J.  Part  of 
the  string-course  of  the  original  work 
of  William  Rufus  was  cut  away  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  sill  of  this  small  window. 
By  the  fragments  found,  I  judge  the 
original  window  to  have  consisted  of 
a  larger  semicircular  arch,  within 
which  were  two  smaller  ones  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  imposts  of  the  larger, 
and  resting  on  the  capital  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  muliion.  Some  of  these  fragments 
are  in  mv  possession,  as  curious  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  state  of  architectural  work¬ 
manship  at  that  period.  The  indents 
of  the  string-course,  made  ornamental, 
seem  to  have  originated  from  the  im¬ 
pressions  made  in  the  mortar  or  cement 
by  the  pointed  trowel  of  the  mason 
immediately  while  using  the  mortar, 
and  here  put  in  regular  rows  as  an  or¬ 
nament.  This  ornament  has  been 
termed  a  dog-tooth  ornament:  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  give  it  another  name,  that  of 
the  trowel-point  ornament,  believing 
it  to  have  originated  from  the  cause 
just  mentioned,  as  may  be  seen  by  ob¬ 
serving  working  stone  and  brick  ma¬ 
sons.  One  original  wall-buttress  of 
William  Rufus  appeared  in  this  tower, 
and  part  of  two  more  are  remaining  on 
the  outside  of  the  Hall.  They  are  all 
shown  in  the  draught  exactly  as  they 
appeared,  with  the  courses  of  the  stone¬ 
work  ;  and  each  individual  stone  is 


*  It  was  lowered  about  twenty  feet,  to  range  in  height  with  the  East  wall  of  the  Hall  ; 
hut  it  is  now,  however,  several  feet  higher.  (2T. 

p  The  Hall  was  ordered  to  he  built  in  10,97  (the  date  usually  assigned)  ;  and  at  the 
feast  of  Pentecost  in  1099,  we  are  informed  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Rufus  held  “  his 
court  the  first  time  in  his  new  building  at  Westminster.”  He  kept  the  feast  of  Pentecost 
again  here  in  the  following  year.  (3T. 

t  The  rebuilding  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  commenced  in  the  year  1319  ;  and  the 
Hell  Tower  was  erected  between  the  years  1331  and  1334  ;  and  the  stone  walls,  four  feet 
thick,  were  carried  up  thirty  feet  higher  in  the  18th  year  of  Richard  the  Second.  Six  new 
stone  windows  were  also  made  at  this  time,  and  another  in  the  place  of  a  former  one  made 
to  the  height  of  the  raised  wall  of  the  Hall.  (ST* 
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drawn,  with  the  marks  of  the  scoring, 
as  is  usual  in  all  the  works  of  ma¬ 
sonry  of  the  Normans  and  Anglo- 
Normans.  The  masonry  was,  as  usual 
in  those  periods,  hut  a  casing  or  ashlar- 
work,  and  the  interior  of  the  wall  is 
of  grout-work  and  rubMe  of  various 
materials,  as  pieces  of  Kentish  rag¬ 
stone,  black  flint,  rock  chalk.  See.  &c. 
as  found  likewise  in  the  various  perfo¬ 
rations  lately  made  on  the  West  side  of 
the  Hall,  and  all  or  most  other  works 
of  architecture  down  to  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  and  even  lower  down. 
The  new  work  of  the  time  of  King 
Richard  the  Second  *  is  discernible 
on  the  outside  by  the  different  mode 
of  the  masonry,  as  well  as  by  the 
windows  with  pointed  arches  ;  but  all 
the  work  of  Richard  the  Second  is 
much  injured,  from  having  been  done 
with  stone  so  soft,  as  to  be  incapable 
of  resisting  the  effects  of  the  wea¬ 
ther.  The  works  of  masonry  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third  and  succeeding  periods,  have 
the  courses  of  the  stone-work  of  a 
much  larger  scantling  than  had  been 
used  by  the  earlier  workmen,  and  in 
this  specimen  of  the  time  of  William 
Rufus  all  the  ashlaring  as  an  external 
Wall  was  as  usual  at  that  period  wholly 
of  small  stones,  no  one  being  bigger 
than  what  one  man  could  lift  with 
both  his  hands,  and  needed  not  the 
application  of  the  admirable  contriv¬ 
ance  of  the  Lewis,  which  most  inge¬ 
nious  method  seems  to  have  been  un¬ 
known  to  our  earlier  masons ;  and  al¬ 
though  that  happy  means  of  raising  up 
large  blocks  of  stone  had  been  used  by 
the  Roman  architects f,  and  might 
have  been  continued  by  them  for  some 
centuries,  it  was  lost,  with  other  of  the 
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superior  modes  of  art,  in  the  horrible 
chaos  with  which  this  country  was 
overwhelmed  during  the  irruptions  of 
the  barbarous  nations  from  the  North.” 


Mr.  Urban,  March  6. 

OUR  readers  are  most  of  them 
doubtless  aware  of  the  attention 
that  has  been  of  late  excited  in  France  R 
in  consequence  of  the  appointment  by 
the  Scots  Episcopal  Church  of  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  Prelate,  as  its  representative  on 
the  Continent.  The  necessity  for  such 
an  appointment  having  been  argued  in 
a  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Hook  on 
occasion  of  Dr.  Luscombe’s  consecra¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose,  on  one  or  two  as¬ 
sumptions  most  fallaciously  grounded, 
I  trust  to  your  known  candour,  and  in 
justice  to  many  most  highly  respecta¬ 
ble  members  of  our  Church  to  whom 
his  reflections  apply,  for  your  insertion 
of  some  remarks  in  reply  to  the  mis¬ 
taken  views  this  writer  has  adopted. 

in  the  first  place,  he  has  considered 
such  an  appointment  imperatively  call¬ 
ed  for  by  the  present  unaccredited  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  British  Clergy  now  offi¬ 
ciating  abroad.  Speaking  of  these,  he 
asserts  (in  entire  ignorance  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  he  is  representing)  that,  as 
now  circumstanced,  these  individuals 
are  “acting  under  or  rather  taking  upon 
themselves  an  unauthorized  commis¬ 
sion  and  therefore  require  a  licence 
to  give  validity  to  their  ministrations. 
It  is  evident  from  this  and  several  si¬ 
milar  assertions,  that  the  author  has 
been  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  indi¬ 
viduals  to  whom  his  reflections  apply 
absolutely  are  not  in  the  position  that 
he  represents,  as  they  have  been  uni¬ 
versally  licensed  by,  and  most  if  not 
all  of  them  continue  to  hold  licences 
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*  The  contract  for  part  of  this  repair,  published  in  Rymer’s  Foedera,  bears  date  the  18th 
of  March,  1395.  At  this  time  the  exterior  wall  was  raised  two  feet,  and  the  inside  of  the 
Hall  lined  with  Reigate  stone,  &c.  (C, 

f  That  the  Lewis  was  used  in  all  architectural  works  of  the  Romans,  appears  plainly 
from  the  remains  of  their  edifices  now  in  ruins  in  Rome  and  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  in 
all  or  most  of  the  buildings  constructed  by  that  great  people  in  the  countries  conquered  by 
them,  and  is  shown  in  the  representations  in  picture  by  P.  Brill,  Niewlandt,  N.  Poussin, 
Panini,  Clerisseau,  Marco  Ricci,  Piranesi,  &c.  &c.  yet  the  use  of  the  Lewis  seems  not  to 
have  been  known  to  the  Greeks,  as  a  very  different  mode  of  raising  up  large  blocks  of 

stone  appears  to  have  been  used  in  buildings  at  Athens.  Capon. - The  invention  of  this 

machine  has  been  attributed  to  an  ingenious  French  mechanic,  and  first  employed  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  works  of  Louis  XIV.  whence  its  name.  Mr.  Gisborne,  in  Archaeologia,  (X.  125,) 
says,  that  on  examining  the  key-stones  of  Whitby  Abbey,  weighing  near  a  ton  and  a  half 
each,  he  found  in  the  crown  of  each  a  cavity  similar  in  many  respects  10  those  cut  in  stone 
for  the  use  of  the  Lewis.  He  has  also  given  a  conjectural  form  of  the  Lewis  supposed 
to  have  been  used  at  Whitby.  (C. 

X  Particularly  in  the  licuuc  Protestcmtc,  a  new  religious  periodical,  published  monthly  at 
Paris,  under  the  conduct  of  Constant  and  others. 
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from  their  respective  diocesans  at 
home  ;  and  that  consequently  any  fur¬ 
ther  authorization,  so  far  irom  being 
called  for  at  all,  would  not  even  add  a 
validity  to  their  ministry,  with  which 
their  existing  commission  has  not  al¬ 
ready  invested  them. 

With  respect  to  the  need  of  such  a 
superintendance  for  the  purpose  of 
“ setting  in  order  the  things  that  are 
wanting ,”  as  another  of  the  argued 
grounds  for  the  appointment  of  an 
ecclesiastical  head  of  these  English 
Churches  abroad,  a  more  decisive  dis¬ 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  necessity 
on  such  a  ground  cannot  well  be  ad¬ 
duced,  than  the  Bishop’s  own  unquali¬ 
fied  representation,  after  his  visitation 
of  them,  of  his  having  every  where 
found  them  conducted  in  the  most  re¬ 
gular  conformity  with  the  practice  of 
our  Established  Church,  and  in  the 
public  avowal  he  has  made  *  in  a  cir¬ 
cular,  of  “  his  high  opinion  of  the 
soundness  of  their  doctrine,  and  of 
their  very  exemplary  attention  to  their 
duties.’’ 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  Letter  to 
dispute  the  expediency  itself  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Continental  Bishop,  as 
no  question  could  be  made  that  it  would 
be  more  conformable  with  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  our  Church  to  have  its  congre¬ 
gations  abroad  united  under  a  pastoral 
head,  deriving  his  powers  from  an  au¬ 
thority  to  which  they  owe  submis¬ 
sion  t.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
what  difficulties  there  are  to  be  over¬ 
come  attending  its  execution,  arising 
in  the  first  place  from  so  wide  a  dis¬ 
persion  of  the  Clergy  over  the  various 
parts  of  the  Continent,  resorted  to  by 
British  visitors  ;  and  from  the  extreme 
improbability  in  the  next  of  the  local 
Governments  allowing  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  foreign  and  independent  ju¬ 
risdiction.  Vigil. 


*  Minute  of  the  Confirmation  at  St.  Ser- 
ven  (St.  Maloes). 

j-  This  allegiance  the  Clergy  of  our 
Church  would  not  be  justified  in  rendering 
to  the  representative  of  a  communion,  how¬ 
ever  individually  respectable,  while  bearing 
no  other  authorization;  “the  Pastors  or 
Ministers  of  any  order,”  which  are  by  law 
(Act  Geo.  III.  June  15,  171)2),  prohibited 
from  exercising  their  functions,  or  from 
“  officiating  in  any  Church  or  Chapel  where 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  as  by  law  esta¬ 
blished  is  used,  unless  they  shall  have  been 
lawfully  ordained  by  some  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  of  Ireland,” 


Mr.  Urban,  ,  Feb.  13. 

HE  Rev.  Mr.  Ruding,  in  the  se¬ 
cond  volume  of  his  Annals  of 
the  Coinage  of  Britain,  p.  312,  gives 
the  following  anecdote,  related  by  Mr. 
Noble,  which  he  received  from  the 
late  Earl  of  Liverpool,  to  account  for 
the  scarcity  of  Oliver’s  money,  with 
the  date  1656;  Mr.  II.  leaving  it  to 
his  readers  to  form  the  best  judgment 
they  may  be  able  upon  its  authenticity : 

“  In  that  year  Oliver  coined  some  silver 
money  for  circulation,  but  finding  that  the 
people  preferred  that  with  the  Common¬ 
wealth  type,  he  coined  very  little  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  sort  in  the  years  16 57  and  16*58,  endea¬ 
vouring  by  this  means  to  bring  the  money 
with  his  effigies  into  circulation  ;  and  to 
save  a  new  die,  that  of  16*56*  was  altered  to 
serve  for  1658,  by  cutting  deeper  the  space 
between  the  shield  and  the  inscription,  and 
also  between  the  letters,  so  that  it  raised 
the  letters  and  figures  so  much,  that  the 
figure  6*  might  easily  be  altered  to  8,  and 
the  whole  legend  appear  still  more  bold  and 
conspicuous.  This  scheme  answered  in  part 
the  end  he  intended;  his  coins  of  16*56  are 
far  the  most  scarce,  and  much  better  pre¬ 
served  :  though  the  latter  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  current  after  the  Restoration.” 

This  “  curious  information"  would 
have  been  lost  to  us,  had  a  careful 
comparison  been  made  of  the  obverse 
legends  of  the  half-crowns  dated  l6M) 
and  1658  ;  the  very  scarce  one  of  the 
former  having  the  contraction  for  Hi- 
berniae,  hi.  only;  whereas  that  of  the 
latter,  as  well  as  the  crown  and  shil¬ 
ling  (and  I  may  add  the  gold),  is  in¬ 
scribed  HIB. 

Mr.  R.  in  a  note  says,  “there  is  a 
half-crown  dated  1656;  all  the  rest  of 
Cromwell’s  silver  coins  bear  the  date 
of  l658:”  and  Snelling,  that  “  there 
are  a  few  half-crowns  and  shillings 
with  1656.”  This  discordance  in  the 
description  of  the  Protector’s  money 
makes  it  desirable  to  obtain  some  fur¬ 
ther  information  on  this  subject,  which 
probably  some  among  your  numisma¬ 
tic  Correspondents  may  obligingly  im¬ 
part.  G.  W.  L. 

Brownlow  and  Brydges  pedigree.  F.  E. 
observes,  in  reference  to  the  Brownlow  de¬ 
scent,  stated  in  p.  26,  that  William  Brown¬ 
low  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  George 
Lord  Chandos,  in  16*6*8,  as  appears  by  the 
Marriage  Licence  issued  by  the  Vicar  Ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
dated  7  July  that  year,  when  he  was  a  wi¬ 
dower,  and  aged  30.  The  lady  was  then 
aged  17,  and  living  under  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Montagu.  N 
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ON  GAULISH  AND  BRITISH  VASES. 

From,  Mr,  Fosbroke’s  “  Encyclopcedia  of  Antiquities .** 


''HE  manufactories  in  Gaul  were 
numerous.  Some  specimens  of 
the  Vases  are  black,  others  mixed  with 
marcasites,  according  to  the  soil  ;  or 
white  and  very  little  baked  ;  but  the 
greatest  number  were  well  burnt,  and 
wrought  with  all  possible  precision 
and  delicacy.  The  soils’  of  this  last 
kind  are  tinged  with  a  red  colour,  but 
clear,  and  similar  to  that  applied  by 
the  Etruscans  to  their  work,  before 
laying  on  the  black  colour.  The  equa¬ 
lity  of  tint  is  not,  however,  so  solid  as 
the  Etruscan,  and  will  not  bear  the 
same  tests.  The  British  earthenware 
had  small  mouldings  and  circular  chan¬ 
nels  about  the  brim,  and  most  speci¬ 
mens  have  been  burned  ;  but  with  re¬ 
gard  to  those  found  in  barrows,  very 
imperfectly,  and  the  ornaments  done 
by  the  hand  without  a  lathe.  They 
have  very  often  horizontal  circular 
mouldings,  adorned  with  saltires  and 
zw-zags,  or  headings  of  only  four  lines. 
Sir  R.  C.  H  oare  divides  these  Vases 
into  three  kinds  : 

1.  The  large  urn  containing  the 
burnt  bones  of  the  deceased,  some¬ 
times  in  an  upright,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  a  reversed  position,  which 
he  calls  the  Sepulchral  or  Funereal 
Urn.  The  sepulchral  urn  is  a  trun¬ 
cated  cone,  plain,  standing  mouth 
downwards,  in  a  dish  to  tit,  like  a 
pie-dish,  worked  with  zigzags,  as  in 

Gent.  Mag.  March,  182G. 

4 


the  annexed  specimen,  copied  from 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare’s  “  Antient  Wilt¬ 
shire.” 


2.  The  Drinking  Cup ,  most  fre¬ 
quently  found  with  skeletons,  and 
placed  at  the  head  and  feet.  They  are 
always  neatly  ornamented  with  va¬ 
ried  patterns,  and  hold  about  a  quart 
in  measure.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  contained  articles  of  food  for  the 
dead.  [The  Drhiking  Cup  of  the  Bri¬ 
tons  will  remind  the  classical  reader  of 
the  articles  found  in  Etruscan  tombs 
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(grottos  or  chambers,  under  a  small 
hill,  perforated  below  for  a  door,  and 
at  top  for  light).  The  bowl,  grater, 
and  eggs,  found  therein  may  be  deem¬ 
ed  emblems  of  the  provisions  left  with 
the  soul  of  the  defunct,  to  drink  the 
health  of  the  friends  and  relatives 
whom  they  left  upon  earth.  The 
Etruscan  vases  are  not  cinerary,  and 
Winckleman  (and  after  him  l)r.  Clarke, 
to  whom  it  has  cost  a  useless  disquisi¬ 
tion),  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  si¬ 
lence  of  antient  authors  concerning 
the  use  of  these  vases.  This  is  very 
extraordinary,  since  the  supposed  thirst 
of  the  dead,  and  the  supply  of  them 
with  cold  water  in  particular  (whence 
the  drinking  vessels  found  in  tombs 
and  barrows),  are  conspicuously  ex¬ 
hibited,  on  well-supported  grounds, 
by  Montfaucon.  The  superstition 
was  indeed  derived  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  as  appears  by  invocations  to 
Osiris  for  cold  water,  published  by 
Fabritti.]  The  British  Drinking  Cup 
has  the  barrel  form,  only  widening 
at  the  mouth,  and  is  hooped  with 
fasciae,  and  zigzags  between.  The 
Incense  Cup  was  about  the  size  of 
a  tea-cup,  flat,  broad,  of  the  form 
which  a  double  cone  would  assume 
when  its  top  and  bottom  were  cut  off, 
i.e.  like  the  seed-vessel  of  a  poppy. 
Sometimes  one  urn  is  found  within 
another,  the  small  one  having  a  per¬ 
forated  and  projecting  handle.  The 
most  singular  is  the  Grape  Cup,  full 
of  protuberances  (engraved  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  from  a  fine  specimen 
in  Sir  II.  C.  Hoare’s  “Antient  Wilt¬ 
shire).”  These  knobs,  Mr.  Fosbroke 
supposes  to  be  of  mystical  meaning, 
and  to  owe  their  origin  to  some  such 
superstition  as  that  described  by  Mr. 
Pennant*  in  the  following  extract: 

“On  the  1st  of  May,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  the  herdsmen  held  their  Bel- 
tein.  They  cut  a  square  trench  in  the 
ground,  leaving  the  turf  in  the  middle  ;  or 
that  they  make  a  fire  of  wood,  on  which 
they  dress  a  large  caudle  of  eggs,  butter, 
oatmeal,  and  milk,  and  bring,  besides  the 
ingredients  of  the  caudle,  plenty  of  beer 
and  whisky,  for  each  of  the  company  must 
contribute  something.  The  rites  begin  with 
spilling  some  of  the  caudle  on  the  ground, 
by  way  of  libation  ;  on  that  every  one  takes 
a  cake  of  oatmeaj,  upon  which  are  raised 
nine  square  knobs,  each  dedicated  to  same 
particular  being,  the  supposed  preserver  of 
their  focks  and  herds,  or  to  some  particu¬ 

*  Scotland,  p.  90. 


lar  animal,  the  real  destroyer  of  them.  Each 
person  then  turns  his  face  to  the  fire,  rubs 
off  a  knob,  and  flinging  it  over  his  shoulders 
says,  ‘  This  l  give  to  thee,  preserve  thou  my 
horses'  ‘  This  to  thee,  preserve  thou  my 
sheep,’  and  so  on.  After  that,  they  use  the 
same  ceremony  to  the  noxious  animals, — 
‘  This  to  thee,  O  Fox,  spare  thou  my  lambs 
(  this  to  thee,  O  hooded  Crow  ‘  this  to 
thee,  Eagle.”  When  the  ceremony  is  over, 
they  dine  on  the  caudle  ;  and  after  the  feast 
is  finished,  what  is  left  is  hid  by  two  persons 
deputed  for  that  purpose;  but  on  the  next 
Sunday  they  re-assemble,  and  finish  the  re- 
liques  of  the  first  entertainment.” 

3.  Incense  Cups,  or  Thuribula, 
diminutive,  more  fantastic  in  shape 
and  ornaments  than  the  former,  fre¬ 
quently  perforated  on  the  sides,  and 
sometimes  in  the  bottom  like  a  cul¬ 
lender.  These  are  supposed  to  have 
been  filled  with  balsams  and  precious 
ointments,  or  frankincense,  and  to  have 
been  suspended  over  the  funeral  pile. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  sepulchral  urn, 
found  in  Wiltshire  by  Sir  R.  C.  Iloarc, 
was  some  ornamental  work  resembling 
a  wheel,  or  star,  with  six  rays.  The 
most  usual  form  is  that  of  a  pitcher, 
without  the  mouth  and  handle.  The 
variations  ore  mostly  of  the  barrel 
form,  sometimes  of  the  garden  pot, 
without  the  rim.  Some  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  are  exceedingly  rich  in  orna¬ 
ment,  though  there  .is  little  variety  in 
pattern  or  form,  being  chiefly  zigzags 
and  lines,  never  (in  pottery)  like  the 
Roman,  wdiich  are  figures  of  animals, 
or  parts  of  animals.  The  latter  style 
does  appear  in  a  sepulchral  vessel, 
exactly  of  the  cylindrical  form  of  a 
milking-pail  or  bushel,  but  made  of 
oak  wood.  This  had  embossed  and 
barbarous  figures  of  human  faces  and 
animals.  Strabo  says,  that  the  Britons 
of  the  Scilly  Isles  imported  their  pot¬ 
tery  by  barter  for  lead,  tin,  and  skins  ; 
but  there  scarcely  seems  a  doubt  that 
the  Britons,  like  the  Gauls,  had  a  pot¬ 
tery  of  their  own  besides,  previous  to 
that  which  was  introduced  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  These  British  vases  were  com¬ 
posed  of  very  coarse  materials,  rudely 
formed  before  the  use  of  the  lathe  was 
known,  and  so  imperfectly  baked  either 
in  the  Sun  or  fire  of  the  funeral  pile, 
that  they  would  shiver  to  pieces  by 
mere  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
ornamental  patternsare  evidently  work¬ 
ed  with  the  nand,  seemingly  by  a  point¬ 
ed  instrument,  not  a  mould.  The  Ro¬ 
man  British  kind  is,  on  the  contrary, 
beautifully  moulded,  finely  glazed,  and 
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richly  ornamented.  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare  very  judiciously  thinks,  that 
what  is  called  Roman  pottery  was  ma¬ 
nufactured  by  the  Britons  from  Ro¬ 
man  models.  In  the  Roman-British 
a.*ra  elegant  glass  vessels  occur*. 

Mr.  Urban,  Bath ,  Feb.  17 . 

IN  reading  the  following  passage  of 
“The  Life  of  Alexander  Nowell, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,”  by  Mr.  Archdea¬ 
con  Churton,  I  was  reminded  of  a 
scene  in  a  drama  by  one  of  Nowell’s 
contemporaries,  in  which  the  fact  al¬ 
luded  to  is  very  fully  explained  : 

“  Nowell  stands  on  record  as  e  an  espe¬ 
cial  reconciler  of  contentions  and  law-suits. 
Witness  for  ever  to  his  praise,’  says  his  bio¬ 
grapher,  ‘  that  agreement  and  unity  which 
he  alone  procured  between  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  and  Sir  John  Ramsey,  being  fallen 
out,  and  fully  intending  to  prosecute  their 
causes  at  law ;  but  by  this  reverend  Divine’s 
persuasion  and  mediation  were  made  friends, 
and  so  continued  to  their  dying  day.'  There 
can  be  no  reason  to  question  the  truth  of 
this  fact  so  circumstantially  related,  though 
it  escaped  the  researches  of  the  learned  and 
exact  biographer  of  Gresham  ;  but  as  I  find 
no  Sir  John  Ramsey  about  this  time,  I  sus¬ 
pect  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  name,  and 
that  the  person  intended  was  Sir  Thomas 
Ramsey,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
in  1577.”  P.232. 

The  quarrel,  the  mediation  of 
Nowell,  and  the  reconciliation  of 
Gresham  and  Sir  Thomas  Ramsey, 
(for  Mr.  Churton  is  borne  out  in  his 
conjecture  that  the  person  intended 
was  not  Sir  John  but  Sir  Thomas 
Ramsey,)  are  represented  in  “If  you 
know  not  me  you  know  no  bodie,  or 
The  Troubles  of  Queene  Elizabeth  ; 
Part  the  Second.”  The  play  is  one  of 
the  small  quartos,  printed  for  Natha¬ 
niel  Butter,  l6’0().  The  name  of  the 
author  is  not  given,  but  it  is  well 
known  to  be  one  of  Heywood’s.  As 
it  appeared  within  seven  years  of 
Nowell’s  death,  it  is  probable  that  the 
circumstances  are  correctly  exhibited. 

The  whole  scene  might  be  thought 
too  long  for  your  pages ;  but  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts  from  so  rare  a  play  will  probably 
be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  and  especially 
to  the  admirers  of  the  venerable  man 
who  is  here  represented  in  a  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  light. 


*  Fosbroke’s  Encyclopaedia,  pp.  6*6,203, 
cl  scq. 


Enter  Doctor  Nowell  and  my  Lady 
Ramsie. 

Lady. 

Good  Master  Doctor  Nowell,  let  your  love 
Now  shew  itself  unto  me;  such  as  they, 

Men  of  the  chieftest  note  within  this  ci tie. 
To  be  at  such  a  jarre,  doth  make  me  blush. 
Whom  it  doth  scarse  concerne :  you  are  a 
good  man  ;  [friends  ; 

Take  you  the  course  in  hand  and  make  them 
’Twill  be  a  good  day’s  work  if  so  it  end. 

Dr.  Nowell. 

My  Ladie  Ramsey,  I  have,  heard  ere  this 
Of  their  contentions,  their  long  suite  in  law, 
How  by  good  freinds  they  have  beene  per- 
swaded  both, 

Yet  both  but  deafe  to  fayre  perswasion  ; 
What  good  will  my  word  doe  with  head- 
stroug  men  ?  [againe. 

Breath  blowne  against  the  winde  returnes 

Lady. 

Although  to  gentlemen  and  citizens 
They  have  beene  so  rash,  yet  to  so  grave  a 
man,  fence, 

Of  whom  none  speake  but  speake  with  rever- 
Whose  words  are  gathered  in  by  every  care. 
As  flowers  receive  the  dew  that  comforts 
them  ;  [in  hand  ; 

They  will  be  more  attentive ;  pray  take  it 
'Tis  a  good  deed ;  'twill  with  your  vertue 
stand. 

Dr.  Nowell. 

To  be  a  make-peace  doth  become  me  well. 
The  charitable  motion  good  in  you, 

And  in  good  troth  'twill  make  me  wet  mine 
eyes, 

To  see  them  even  have  beene  so  long  at  ods. 
And  by  my  meanes  He  doe  the  best  I  can, 
But  God  must  blesse  my  words,  for  man’s 
but  man. 

*  *  *  *  * 
Dr.  Nowell. 

How  stands  the  difference  'twixt  you,  my 
good  friends  ? 

Lady. 

The  impatience  both  of  the  one  and  other 
Will  not  permit  to  hear  each  other  speake  : 
He  tell  the  cause  for  both,  and  thus  it  is  : 
There  is  a  lordship  called  Osterley, 

That  M.  Gresham  bought  and  built  upon. 

Gresham. 

And  ’tis  a  goodlie  manour,  M.  Deane. 

Lady. 

Which  Osterlie  before  he  dealt  therein, 

Sir  Thomas  my  husband  here  did  thinke  to 
buy, 

And  had  given  earnest  for  it. 

Ramsey. 

Then  Gresham  here  deales  with  the  land- 
seller, 

And  buyes  my  bargaine  most  dishonestly. 

*  if-  *  *  * 
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Dr.  Nowell. 

Reason  being  made  man’s  guide,  why  is’t 
that  these 

Are  violent  passions  to  sweepe  the  soule 
Into  such  head-long  raisehiefes  ;  ’tis  onely 
this. 

Reason  should  rule  ;  Nature  a  rebell  is. 

You  know  the  fire  of  your  contention 
Hath  onely  cherishing,  and  is  maintain’d 
From  wild  affections,  whoso  strength’s  but 
thus, 

As  soultry  heat  doth  make  us  shunne  the 
fire. 

And  extreame  cold  doth  alter  that  desire  ; 
All  things  that  have  beginnings  have  their 
ends,  [friends. 

Your  hate  must  have  conclusion,  then  be 

*  *  *  *  » 

Du.  Nowell. 

If  I  must  then  decide  the  difference, 

Thus  it  shall  bee;  because  that  Sir  Thomas 
Ramsie  [land, 

Had  earnest  given  before  you  bought  the 
Though  you  were  not  acquainted  with  so 
much, 

I  do  award  he  have  a  hundred  pound 
Toward  his  charges,  and  for  that  you 
Have  both  paid  for  the  land  and  built  upon  it, 
It  shall  continue  yours  :  the  money  you  have 
spent 

Eyther  account  it  lost  or  badly  lent. 
Gresham. 

God’s  precious  !  I  have  spent  five  hundred 
pound. 

Ramsey. 

And  so  have  I. 

Hobson. 

No  matter. 

The  judgement  stands,  onely  this  verdite  too, 
Had  you  before  the  law  foreseene  the  losse, 
You  had  not  now  come  home  by  Weeping 
Crosse : 

Strifes  may  as  well  have  end  ’twixt  honest 
men,  [them. 

Lawyers  get  fooles  to  law,  then  laugh  at 

Gresham. 

Fore  God  ’tis  true ;  and  now  I  thinke  upon 
it, 

We  might  at  first  have  ended  it  by  friends, 
And  made  our  selves  merry  with  the  money; 
But  being  done,  ’tis  done,  then  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Ramsie,  [pound. 

Let’s  leave  both  losers,  ’tis  but  a  thousand 
And  if  you  be  as  well  content  as  I, 

Heere  weele  shake  hands,  and  let  our  anger 
dye. 

Hobson. 

Shake  hands.  *  *  * 

Ramsey. 

You  show  yourselves  our  friends,  to  make 
us  friendes ; 

Then  in  good  sooth  I’le  not  be  obstinate. 
Lady. 

Nay  M.  Doctor  Nowell  joyne  their  hands, 

I  know  the  reverent  regard  of  you 
Hath  tempered  both  their  hearts. 


[March, 

Gresham. 

Madam,  'tis  true ;  I  thinke  to  any  but  so 
good  a  man,  [come. 

We  should  have  both  beene  head-strong  ;  but 

Dr.  Nowell. 

With  all  my  heart,  long  may  you  live  toge¬ 
ther,  [brother. 

As  friend  should  bo  to  friend,  brother  to 

This  reconciliation  was  the  more 
memorable,  as  having  (on  HeyVvo'od’s 
authority  at  least)  led  to  the  erection 
of  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  scene 
was  laid  in  Lombard-street.  A  storm 
comes  on,  which  occasions  Gresham 
to  say, 

“  Now  passion  of  me,  Sir  Thomas,  a  cruel) 
storme,  [skinae  ; 

And  we  stay  long  we  shall  be  wet  to  the 
I  doe  not  like  it,  nay,  and  it  angers  me, 

That  such  a  famous  cittie  as  this  is, 
Wherein  so  many  gallant  marchants  are, 
Have  not  a  place  to  meete  in,  but  in  this, 
Where  every  shoure  of  raine  must  trouble 
them  ;  [the  Pope’s  head, 

I  cannot  tell  but  if  I  live ; — let’s  step  into 
Or  shall  be  dropping  dry  if  we  stay  here  ; 
lie  have  a  roof  built,  and  such  a  roofe, 

’I  hat  marchants  and  their  wives,  friend  and 
their  friends, 

Shall  walke  underneath  it,  as  now  in  Powles.” 

The  parties  afterwards  dine  together 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  Nowell  ;  and  after 
dinner  are  conducted  by  him  into  a 
gallery  where  he  keeps 

“  the  pictures 

Of  many  charitable  citizens,” 

whose  names  and  worthy  deeds  he 
expounds  to  his  guests. 

This  I  make  no  t!  >ubt  is  founded  on 
a  real  fact  in  the  life' of  Nowell ;  it  ac¬ 
cords  so  well  with  his  known  charac¬ 
ter.  There  are  Sir  John  Philpot,  Sir 
Richard  Whittington,  Sir  John  Allen, 
and  many  others  not  particularly  named; 
also  Agnes  Foster,  who  built  the  South 
side  of  Ludgate,  and  A ve  Gibson,  who 
founded  a  school  at  Ratcliffe. 

Nowell  is  made  to  record  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  night  upon  his  wealthy 
guests  in  the  following  lines  : 

“  If  you  will  follow  the  religious  path 
I  hat  these  have  beat  before  you,  you  shall 
win  heaven. 

Even  in  the  mid-day  walks  you  shall  not 
walke  the  street,  [phans’  thankes 
But  widows’  orisons,  laysars’  praiers,  or- 
Will  flie  into  your  eares,  and  with  a  joifull 
blush  [them. 

Make  you  thanke  God  that  you  have  done  for 
When  otherwise  the’il  fill  your  eares  with 
curses. 

Crying,  we  feed  on  woe,  you  are  our  nurses. 
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O  is’t  not  better  that  yong  couples  say, 

You  raised  us  up,  then  you  were  our  decay ; 
And  mothers’  tongues  teach  their  first-born 
to  sing  [wring.” 

Of  your  good  deeds,  then  by  the  bad  to 

While  on  this  subject  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  Roger  Nowell,  the  grand¬ 
father  of  the  Dean,  seems  to  have  de¬ 
served  a  more  extended  notice  than  is 
given  of  him  in  the  life  of  his  grand¬ 
son.  Dr.  Whitaker  has  observed 
(Whalley,  p.  248),  that  in  1480,  he 
had  a  license  from  the  Crown  to  found 
a  chantry  in  the  parish  church  of 
Wakefield,  to  pray,  amongst  others, 
for  the  soul  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
slain  at  Wakefield.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  this  chantry  by  Holgate  or  Willis, 
nor  in  a  recent  historical  account  of 
the  Church  of  Wakefield;  yet  it  was 
founded  accordingly,  and  there  is  a 
list  of  five  chaplains  presented  by  Ro¬ 
ger  Nowell  and  John  Nowell  of 
Whalley,  his  son.  In  some  researches 
into  the  history  of  this  part  of  the 
West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  I 
have  met  with  the  will  of  this  Roger 
Nowell,  which  supplies  several  names 
additional  to  those  in  Mr.  Churton’s 
pedigree.  It  is  dated  in  I4g6,  and  the 
testator  describes  himself  as  of  Arksey, 
or  rather  Ardsley.  He  leaves  to  the 
Church  of  Whalley  and  to  the  Monas¬ 
tery  of  St.  Mary;  mentions  his  daugh¬ 
ters  Elizabeth,  Isabel,  Anne,  Marga¬ 
ret,  and  Grace  ;  makes  Alexander 
Nowell  his  son,  and  Grace  Nowell 
his  wife  the  executors;  and  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard  Sherburn  and  Laurence  Town- 
ley  supervisors.  Sir  Nicholas  Town- 
ley  is  named  in  it  as  a  feoffee. 

This  Alexander  Nowell,  who  was 
uncle  and  perhaps  godfather  to  the 
Dean,  is  not  named  at  all  by  Mr. 
Churton.  I  apprehend  that  he  was 
the  Alexander  Nowell,  who  describ¬ 
ing  himself  as  of  Horton  in  Craven, 
gentleman,  made  his  will  in  1561,  in 
which  he  desires  that  he  may  be  bu¬ 
ried  at  Gisburn  near  his  wife;  men¬ 
tions  his  sons  Henry,  Christopher,  and 
Thomas,  with  Ellen  his  daughter;  a 
son  William,  deceased,  and  a  daughter 
Margaret,  wife  of  Henry  Bridge  of 
Stanton.  He  names  as  executors  Charles 
Nowell,  son  of  the  said  Christopher, 
and  Thomas,  son  of  Henry  Bridge; 
and,  as  supervisors,  Nicholas  Tempest 
and  William  Lister.  The  will  was 
not  proved  till  1500. 

Mr.  Churton  has  done  much  to  col¬ 
lect  together  the  scattered  notices  of  a 


family  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion 
in  England,  but  there  is  still,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  something  left  for  the  gleaners 
after  him:  and  I  should  be  thankful 
to  any  Correspondent  of  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine,  for  any  other  notices 
of  this  family,  and  especially  of  the 
persons  meant  in  this  expression,  “  my 
cousin  Nowell  and  Christopher  his 
son,’’  in  the  will  (dated  1587)  of  John 
Feild  of  Ardsley  near  Wakefield,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Wood  as  one  of  the 
first  Englishmen  who  cultivated  with 
success  the  mathematical  sciences. 

Yours,  &c.  Jos.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Urban,  March  1. 

HE  evident  desire  shewn  by  the 
Legislative  Assemblies  of  our 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  that 
the  Parliamentary  resolutions  of  1823, 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
Slaves  in  the  Colonies  preparatory  to 
their  final  emancipation,  should  re¬ 
main  a  dead  letter  on  their  shelves, 
has  called  forth  several  animated  stric¬ 
tures  on  their  conduct,  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  convened  in  most  of  our  provin¬ 
cial  towns  to  petition  the  House  of 
Commonson  the  subject.  Norwich,  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  learned  Dignitary 
who  presides  over  that  see,  set  the  ex¬ 
ample.  The  inhabitants  of  Hull,  one 
of  the  four  great  seaports  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  were  not  backward  in  desiring 
to  efface  so  foul  a  blot  in  the  national 
escutcheon.  One  of  the  Gentlemen 
who  took  the  lead,  and  who  repre¬ 
sents  that  town  in  Parliament,  can¬ 
didly  admitted,  that,  had  he  been  a 
Colonist,  he  might  have  thought  and 
acted  differently  from  what  he  now 
does:  consonant  with  which,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  speaker,  a  Clergyman,  had  ob¬ 
served,  we  are  the  creatures  of  habit. 
This  reminds  your  Correspondent  of 
an  illustration  resorted  to  by  Hume 
in  his  argument  against  the  populous¬ 
ness  of  ancient  nations.  He  quotes  a 
passage  from  Seneca’s  Morals,  who  is 
reproving  the  people  of  fashion  of  his 
time  for  transposing  night  and  day, 
just  as  we  censure  those  who  formerly 
retired  to  rest  at  ten  or  eleven  in  the 
evening,  and  now  not  till  three  or  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  To  make  the 
propriety  of  his  strictures  more  ob¬ 
vious,  and  solely  with  that  intention, 
he  tells  you,  that  the  ncigbours  of  such 
an  innovator  are  disturbed  by  noise  of 
whips  and  lashes ,  (the  clamour  of  the 
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chastised  no  doubt  inclusively),  and, 
on  enquiry,  learn  that  he  is  talcing  an 
account  ot'  his  Slaves,  and  correcting 
them.”  That  is,  he  is  thus  engaged  at 
this  unseasonable  hour.  For  other¬ 
wise  the  occurrence,  which  it  seems 
was  an  usual  domestic  incident,  no 
more  disconcerted  this  philosopher  than 
it  would  have  done  to  have  seen  a 
chained  slave  for  a  porter,  which  you 
are  told  from  Ovid  was  common  at 
Rome.  If  then  one  of  the  most  noted 
moralists  of  antiquity  was  wholly  cal¬ 
lous  to  practices  which  would  excite 
so  much  surprise  and  disgust  in  Lon¬ 
don  or  at  Paris,  how  can  we  expect 
consideration  of  humanity,  or  correct 
views  of  self-interest,  from  the  ignorant 
and  rapacious  adventurers  who  are  un¬ 
derstood  to  occasion  the  chief  obstacle 
to  the  measures  promoted. 

Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  than 
W  est  Indian  Slavery  to  the  notions  fa¬ 
miliar  to  England  ;  where  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  almost  from  our  childhood, 
with  the  help  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
other  aids,  to  execrate  the  wickedness 
of  the  Barbarv  Corsairs,  in  making 
prize  of  Christians,  and  carrying  them 
into  a  cruel  slavery.  If  we  only  learn 
that,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  of  these 
captives  were  fortunate  enough  to  make 
their  escape,  a  general  satisfaction  is 
observed  among  all  who  hear  of  it. 
And  although  their  purposes  was  not 
effected  without  killing,  some  accounts 
sav  two,  and  others  three  or  four  Turks 
or  Moors,  by  whom  they  were  dis¬ 
covered,  and  attempted  to  be  secured  ; 
vet  on  this  point  there  is  but  one  sen¬ 
timent  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 
which  the  intelligence  reaches;  it  is, 
that  the  Barbarians  fully  merited  their 
fate.  So  far  all  is  well,  but  unhappily 
the  sequel  of  the  storv  proves  different, 
for  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  re¬ 
taken  before  thev  could  clear  the  coast 
in  their  leaky  skiff  with  a  contrary 
wind.  On  this  a  marked  gloom  suc¬ 
ceeds  our  exultation,  and  we  anticipate 
with  horror  the  lingering  tortures  to 
which  these  poor  men  are  destined,  for 
the  crime,  as  we  significantly  call  it, 
of  attempting  to  regain  their  liberty 
and  their  native  shores. 

After  glancing  at  the  tremendous 
lesson  taught  these  freebooters  by  I^ord 
Exmouth  and  Co.  expressly  for  the  pur- 
jK)se  of  extinguishingChristian  Slavery, 
and  repressing  such  piracies  in  future, 
although  the  Europeans,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  England  and  one  or  two 
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other  maritime  powers,  are  guilty  of 
the  some  conduct  *  in  lower  latitudes 
on  the  African  coast;  let  us  shift  the 
scene  to  the  West  Indies;  where,  on 
taking  up  the  Jamaica  Gazette,  you 
read  that,  on  such  a  date,  a  party  of 
Negroes  (from  some  estate  noted  for 
the  mortality  among  the  Slaves)  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  their  escape  to  the 
Blue  Mountains  ;  after  killing  three  or 
four  white  men,  who  fired  at  them, 
before  thev  had  time  to  reload  their 
pieces.  Immediately  the  whole  dis¬ 
trict  is  alarmed  ; 

From  hill  to  hill  the  beacou’s  routing  blaze 
Spreads  wide  the  hojK's  of  i  gc..-.e«r  and  of 
praise  j 

i.  t\  the  eclat  of  capturing  or  destroying 
the  nefarious  wretches,  who  in  this 
manner  asserted  their  right  to  self- 
preservation,  if  they  could  find  it  any 
where.  The  Turk,  if  he  is  not  over¬ 
awed  by  our  arms,  has  no  epithet  more 
honourable  for  u*  than  that  of  “Chris¬ 
tian  dogs;”  and  the  baptized  brute, 
who  calls  himself  our  fellow-subject, 
exj>ects  we  should  participate  in  his 
deadly  rancour  against  the  fugitive  de¬ 
linquents,  for  doing  that  which  them 
is  not  an  Englishman  but  would  do, 
if  thus  constrained,  and  even  make  a 
merit  of  his  resolution.  But  in  look¬ 
ing  for  the  concurrence,  if  not  the  ,q>- 
flause  of  Britons  on  this  side  the  At- 
untic,  with  the  exception  of  some  lo¬ 
cal  interests,  he  only  proves  himself  an 
alien  from  the  common  stock — at  ut¬ 
ter  variance  with  that  sense  of  recti¬ 
tude  by  which,  before  adult  age,  we 
contend  that  man,  of  whatever  colour, 
in  every  clime,  has  a  right  to  the  free 
use  of  his  limbs  in  sunshine  or  in  shade, 
and  to  escape  from  Egyptian  bondage 
if  he  can.  Whatever  are  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  Pharoah  and  his  host,  we 
say  “  their  blood  be  upon  their  own 
heads.”  If  both  the  Christian  and  the 
idolatrous  Slaves  (if  such  they  were) 
are  retaken,  the  only  difierence  be¬ 
tween  the  Mahometan  and  the  Na- 
zarere  despot,  on  which  they  seem  to 
be  comparing  notes,  is,  which  should 
excel  the  other  in  the  cruelties  inflict¬ 
ed  on  their  prostrate  victims.  But  I 
once  met  with  an  account  of  a  clever 


*  Quere.  In  case  of  any  future  interfer¬ 
ence  by  our  Government,  would  it  uot  be  po¬ 
litic,  however  irksome,  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  subjects  of  such  states  as  con¬ 
tinue  the  Slave  Trade,  and  those  of  other 
powers  ? 
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refinement  in  torture,  which  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  mentioned  in 
any  description  of  Turkey,  the  Bar¬ 
bary  states,  or  the  Morocco  dominions. 
A  Slave,  for  having  killed  the  Over¬ 
seer  of  a  Plantation,  probably  by  what 
in  England  would  have  been  held  to 
he  manslaughter,  or  justifiable  homi¬ 
cide,  was  exposed  alive  in  a  cage  in 
the  woods  to  birds  of  prey,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  picked  his  eyes  out, 
and  gradually  tore  him  to  pieces!  The 
coincidence  altogether  between  the 
case  of  these  wretched  Africans  and 
that  of  the  Europeans  who  attempted 
to  escape  from  their  task-masters  at 
Tunis  or  Tripoli,  at  which  places  they 
had  been  sold  in  the  Slave-market  pre¬ 
cisely  as  the  Blacks  were  at  Jamaica,, 
is  so  great,  that  ‘Monies  of  casuistry’’ 
might  be  called  for  in  vain  to  separate 
them  ;  and  on  this  ground  alone  we 
may  exclaim,  the  whole  system  is  rot¬ 
ten  at  the  core ;  and  reiterate  the  ral¬ 
lying  watch-word  of  the  elder  Cato, 
though  the  circumstances  are  not  alike, 
for  the  existence  of  Carthage  did  not 
dishonour  the  Roman  name,  as  Afri¬ 
can  Slavery  does  that  of  Britain,  if 
found  in  any  part  of  her  dominions. 

It  was  to  be  regretted  that  none  of 
the  speakers  at  the  Hull  meeting  ad¬ 
duced  a  case,  which,  as  a  question  of 
policy  and  expediency — of  mere  pro¬ 
fit  and  loss,  is  remarkably  in  point; 
and  becomes  doubly  valuable  when  the 
cause  of  humanity  is  essentially  pro¬ 
moted  by  it,  as  it  would  be  were  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  infuse  a  particle  of  an  enter¬ 
prising  spirit  into  those  men  who,  con¬ 
trary  to  Dr.  Young’s  position,  seem  to 
have  “  a  greater  proportion  of  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  lead  and  to  induce  them  to 
deviate  from  the  beaten  path,  though 
that  leads  through  a  Golgotha  to  a  ge¬ 
neral  bankruptcy,  as  they  certify  you 
it  will,  were  Parliament  to  revoke  the 
vote  on  East  India  sugars,  and  other 
prod uce,  accruing  f rom  free-labour,  they 
ought  to  add,  but  are  careful  to  sup¬ 
press. 

I  think  it  was  to  Mr.  Cropper  of 
Liverpool,  a  gentleman  whose  name 
might  be  appropriately  blended  in  the 
same  sentence  with  those  of  a  Wil¬ 
ber  force  and  a  Clarkson,  we  were  first 
indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  judi¬ 
cious  deviation  which  this  case  ex¬ 
hibits,  and  its  successful  result.  He 
attended  at  Hull,  and  imparted 
much  valuable  information  to  the 
assemblage  at  the  Town  Hall ;  but 


probably  because  it  was  in  print, 
forbore  any  allusion  to  this  illustra¬ 
tion  of  his  argument,  impressive  as  it 
might  have  been  on  the  hearers  ;  since 
it  meets  at  once  the  great  difficulty — 
how  to  emancipate  the  Slaves  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  not  only  without  injury 
to  the  Planters,  but  even  essentially 
to  benefit  them  by  such  partial  ma¬ 
numission. 

A  Jamaica  proprietor,  resident  in 
England,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
progressive  accounts  received  from  his 
manager,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
while  the  mortality  amongst  the  effi¬ 
cient  hands  increased,  the  estate,  so 
far  from  yielding  a  balance  in  favour 
of  the  owner,  was  considerably  in 
debt,  at  length  resolved  to  go  over 
himself,  and  probe  this  evil  to  the 
source.  Not  long  after  his  arrival  a 
process  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar¬ 
cane,  the  local  name  of  which  has  es¬ 
caped  me,  was  well-calculated  to  en¬ 
gage  his  attention.  It  answered  to 
what  we  term  dibbling;  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  the  general  practice  was  to  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Overseer  at  40  shillings 
an  acre  for  this  part  of  the  work  ;  he 
being  allowed  the  labour  of  the  Slaves, 
but  to  find  all  other  expences  and 
incidentals  whatsoever  ad  interim. 
Though  this  affair  did  not  seem  very 
reconcileable  to  common  prudence,  yet 
Mr.  Steel,  which  was  the  gentleman’s 
name,  let  it  pass  muster;  for  he  was 
by  no  means  a  hasty  reformer;  he  took 
three  years  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  management  of  the  concern 
in  all  its  details.  He  could  not  cen¬ 
sure  his  superinlendant,  who  was  re¬ 
gular  and  orthodox  in  his  proceedings 
as  far  as  custom  and  precedent  could 
bear  him  out,  and  we  do  not  expect 
more  from  an  uneducated  man.  The 
misfortune  was,  that  during  this  time 
the  owner  found  his  purse  possessed 
not  the  desirable  quality  of  that  at¬ 
tributed  to  Fortunatus  ;  it  was  oftener 
empty  than  replenished  when  he  had 
recourse  to  its  contents;  and  at  length 
he  commenced  a  radical  reformer,  in 
a  sense  different  from  that  of  Cobbett 
or  Hunt.  Having  made  up  his  mind 
on  the  subject,  he  converted  his  Slaves 
into  copyhold  tenants,  allotting  each  a 
portion  of  land  with  a  cottage  ;  for 
which  they  were  to  yield  him  as  suit 
and  service  so  many  days  labour  in  the 
week,  of  a  certain  number  of  hours 
each  day.  Though  Adam  Smith  long 
ago  instructed  us  in  the  superior  va- 
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lueof  free-labour  when  compared  with 
forced  services,  vet  that  economist 
would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  fact,  that  the  work  of  eight 
or  nine  of  these  copyholders  would 
soon  be  estimated  higher  than  that  of 
more  than  double  the  number  ofSlaves 
under  the  lash.  'So  true  it  is,  that  no 
threat  or  punishmentcan  prevent  such 
coercive  toil  from  betraying  its  origin. 
And  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  hospital  of  the  plantation  was  ren¬ 
dered  nearly  useless  ;  to  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  Negroes 
are  for  ever  desiring  and  contriving  to 
be  sent;  for  the  same  reason  that  in 
Spain,  according  to  the  report  of  tra¬ 
vellers  in  the  last  century,  rows  of  men 
in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  might  he 
seen  standing  against  a  wall,  stupidly 
idle  the  whole  day,  because  they  had 
no  motive  for  exertion.  The  secret  of 
Mr.  Steel  was  to  furnish  his  opera¬ 
tives  with  one,  or  in  other  words,  to 
substitute  a  system  of  cheap  rewards 
for  the  brutalizing,  but  impolitic  de- 
pendance  on  the  lash.  Misconduct, 
of  which  the  instances  were  rare  among 
the  tenants,  was  punished  by  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  a  jury  chosen  from  among 
themselves  without  favour  j  a  privi¬ 
lege  which  they  felt  the  value  of  and 
did  not  abuse;  nor  was  it  likely  they 
would,  if  they  were  brought  to  com¬ 
prehend  that  the  interests  of  their  mas¬ 
ter  were  identified  with  their  own. 
The  landlord  of  course  had  the  power 
of  displacing  and  degrading  any  of  his 
copyholders,  if  the  stipulations  of  the 
tenure  were  not  fulfilled,  unless  from 
unavoidable  prevention ;  but  we  do 
not  hear  of  matters  having  come  to 
this  extremity  in  any  specified  case. 
And  in  opposition  to  the  Negro  cha¬ 
racter,  as  you  will  have  it  from  <‘  the 
wisest  justice  on  the  hanks  of  the  Rio 
Cobre,”  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
not  even  the  Society  of  Friends  could 
have  exhibited  a  more  orderly  set  of 
folks  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
than  this  gentleman  found  in  black 
labourers  or  copyholders.  It  was  not 
easy  to  say  whether  the  master  or  the 
men  had  most  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
For  when  the  advantage  of  a  great  re¬ 
duction  in  the  expence  of  maintaining 
these  demi-freemen,  which  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  this  arrangement,  was  added  to 
the  superior  quality  of  his  plentiful 
crops,  this  humane  speculator  was  en¬ 
abled  not  only  to  double,  but  even  to 
triple  his  returns,  when  estimated  by 
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the  scale  of  those  of  his  neighbours:  a 
fact  which  the  House  of  Assembly  at 
Antigua,  with  two  retainers  of  3<X) 
guineas  each  *,  can  never  get  rid  of. 
The  Slaves,  under  their  new  descrip¬ 
tion,  might  be  resembled  to  some  of 
the  smaller  farmers  in  England.  They 
were  enabled  to  rear  animals  and  pro¬ 
duce  adapted  to  their  own  wants;  to 
take  the  surplus  to  market,  and  to  pro¬ 
cure  comforts,  if  not  what  they  would 
think  luxuries,  unknown  to  Negro 
bondage,  and  a  serviceable  stimulant 
to  their  exertions,  which,  as  already 
observed,  made  their  cost  very  cheap 
and  their  labour  cent,  per  cent,  better 
than  that  extorted  by  the  whip.  They 
were  married,  their  progeny  smiled 
round  them,  and  content  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  pervaded  their  cottages.  But,  alas! 
this  order  of  things  continued  no  longer 
than  till  this  enlightened  man  was  ga¬ 
thered  to  his  fathers.  He  was  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life,  being  about  fourscore 
when  he  embarked  for  no  land  of  pro¬ 
mise:  yet  he  lived  to  gi  in  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  Jamaica,  unfavourable  as  it  is 
thought.  His  successors,  whoever  they 
were,  having  neither  his  humanity, 
nor  his  knowledge  of  business,  or  being 
wrought  on  by  malicious  interference, 
which  would  not  he  wanting,  revoked 
the  nominal  tenures,  which  had  proved 
so  beneficial,  restored  the  savage  and 
improvident  system  he  had  superseded; 
and  no  doubt  would  tell  you  at  this 
day,  if  you  will  listen  to  them,  that 
the  abolition  of  the  SlaveTrade,  which 
they  ascribe  to  fanatics  and  hypocrites, 
will  be  the  ruin  of  the  islands,  if  mea¬ 
sures  are  not  taken  to  counteract  its 
effects. 

There  is  no  occasion  we  should  con¬ 
test  with  the  Creole  that  the  Slaves 
cannot  he  governed  without  a  liberal 
use  of  the  lash  ;  he  is  substituting  the 
effect  for  the  cause;  this  insubordi¬ 
nate  spirit  having  been  in  all  ages  a 
consequence  of  the  same  brutalizing 
treatment.  Let  him  turn  to  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  the  Helots,  or  to  that  of 
the  Roman  Slaves  under  Spartacus,  if 
he  is  capable  of  appreciating  the  appli¬ 
cation.  He  has  prescription  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  we  admit ;  for  the  author  of  “  A 
Description  of  Jamaica,  in  a  scries  of 
Letters,”  written  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  after  observing  that 

*  Premiums  were  lately  voted  to  a  Mr. 
M’Queeu,  and  to  the  Editor  of  the  John 
Bullj  for  their  services. 
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"no  country  exceeds  them  in  a  bar¬ 
barous  treatment  of  Slaves,”  continues, 
“  I  have  seen  them  scourged  till  their 
flesh  was  lacerated,  and  then  a  long 
slick  of  sealing-wax  was  dropped  lei¬ 
surely  on  their  wounds.”  This  you 
may  think  less  merciful  than  a  classi¬ 
cal  instance  quoted  by  a  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  at  the  Hull  meeting,  of  a  youth 
who,  for  having  let  fall  a  valuable  vase 
of  choice  fishes,  was  ordered  to  be  cut 
in  pieces,  and  thrown  into  the  pond  to 
them.  If  the  question  is  not  too  re¬ 
citing,  Mr.  Urban,  you  can  make  it 
a  subject  of  debate  at  your  fire-side, 
whether  the  Negro  would  not  have 
preferred  being  throwm  alive  toa  shark 
to  the  long  stick  of  sealing-wax.  And 
yet  with  a  little  patience  and  manage¬ 
ment,  which  a  West  Indian,  who  is 
commonly  half-brother  to  Sir  Francis, 
and  no  better  educated  than  John 
M  oody,  will  not  listen  to,  it  may  be 
seen,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  proprie¬ 
tor  brought  forward,  wrhat  advanta¬ 
geous  effects  can  be  produced  by  sub¬ 
stituting  something  like  substantial  en¬ 
couragement  for  the  degrading  and 
more  expensive  course  on  which  the 
planter  so  injudiciously  places  his  re¬ 
liance.  As  valuable  as  the  example 
was,  it  appears  to  have  been  thrown 
away  on  his  neighbours,  who  preferred 
purchasing  experience  in  a  dearer 
school.  Some  of  them  no  doubt  were 
no  strangers  to  such  incumbrances  as 
this  gentleman  had  incurred  by  being 
a  cultivator  secundum  artem  ;  yet  they 
had  not  the  prudence  to  profit  by  so 
ciear  a  demonstration  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  free  labour  brought  to  their 
doors.  Though  his  rank  gave  him  a 
seat  in  the  Council  at  Spanish  Town, 
and  consequently  made  him  more  a 
beacon  to  the  capitalists  of  the  Colony, 
yet  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at¬ 
tended  with  the  benefits  that  might 
have  been  expected.  Those  who 
thought  his  deviation  and  its  success  a 
reproach  to  their  own  want  of  sagacity, 
attempted  to  get  rid  of  the  imputa¬ 
tion  by  aside-wind;  and  because  Mr. 
Steel’s  domestic  establishment  and  ex- 

{ lenses,  when  added  to  the  debts  he 
lad  incurred,  as  has  been  shewn,  pre¬ 
vented  his  property  from  being  quite 
released  at  the  time  of  his  death,  you 
heard  them  say  there  could  be  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  imitating  a  cultivator  who 
after  all  died  in  debt.  But  this  will 
not  be  the  view  which  the  dispas- 
Gent.  Mio.  March,  182tf. 
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sionate  inquirer  will  take  of  the  im¬ 
portant  lesson  he  taught;  which,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  furnishes  a  ready 
answer  to  the  everlasting  objection 
with  which  the  Colonist  interrupts 
your  argument.  This  is,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  a  judge  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  without  being  on  the  spot.  It 
cannot  be  expected  we  should  all  em¬ 
bark  lor  the  Tropics ;  we  must  neces¬ 
sarily  form  our  opinion  by  proxy. 
Here  is  a  gentleman  then,  who,  after 
taking  three  years  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  subject,  condemned  the 
existing  methods  in  the  most  pointed 
manner,  by  adopting  so  contrary  a 
practice.  That  he  could  do  no  good, 
except  within  his  own  immediate 
sphere,  may  justly  excite  the  surprise 
of  those  who  will  observe  his  plan  was 
directed  to  the  best  pecuniary  interests 
of  his  neighbours,  whose  imitation  it 
invited.  How  then  can  so  singular  an 
inattention  be  accounted  for,  which 
defeats  the  usual  calculations  on  the 
influence  of  money,  and  the  predomi¬ 
nant  desire  of  possessing  it  so  general 
among  men  of  business?  It  would 
appear  in  this  case,  that  great  as  that 
incentive  is,  it  has  not  so  strong  a  hold 
of  the  whole  man  as  the  love  of  de¬ 
spotic  power,  and  the  privilege  of 
abusing  it  at  pleasure.  Their  jealous 
repugnance  on  this  ]>oint  has  been 
productive  of  more  acrimony  towards 
the  advocates  for  improvement  than 
considerations  of  more  importance  in¬ 
volved  in  the  question,  to  which  Mr. 
Steel  would  have  drawn  their  atten¬ 
tion,  by  showing  how  they  might  be 
met  both  with  facility  and  advantage. 
But  as  his  plan  was  opposed  to  the 
strongest  local  prejudices,  and  to  a 
predilection  for  the  argumentum  hacu- 
linum ,  which  grows  with  the  growth 
and  strengthens  with  the  decay  of  a 
native  West  Indian,  it  was  not  adopt¬ 
ed  beyond  his  own  precincts,  and  it 
ended  with  his  life.  As  no  other  rea¬ 
son  could  be  assigned  for  this  proprie¬ 
tor’s  deviation,  advantageous  as  it  w’as, 
proving  either  so  unattractive  or  so  un¬ 
acceptable  to  his  neighbours,  it  is  fair 
enough  to  attribute  their  rejection  of 
the  hint  to  the  basis  of  his  improve¬ 
ments,  which  called  on  them  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  a  degree  of  understanding, 
and  of  tractable  industry,  in  his  copy- 
holders,  directly  opposed  to  their  de¬ 
grading  estimate  of  the  Negro  charac¬ 
ter;  even  though  it  begins  now  to  be 
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understood  that  the  Black  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Hayti*  produces  men  of 
more  intellectual  culture  and  ability, 
than  are  probably  to  be  found  in  all 
our  Islands,  if  not  imported  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  Their  claim  to  discountenance 
whatever  tends  to  raise  either  the 
African  character  or  their  own,  is  un¬ 
fortunately  hereditary;  for  the  author 
of  the  work  which  dates  above  a  cen¬ 
tury  back,  before  referred  to,  tells  you 
that  “  learning  is  here  at  the  lowest 
ebb;  to  talk  of  a  Homer,  a  Virgil,  or 
a  Tully,  would  be  deemed  quite  un po¬ 
lite,  and  no  gentleman  keeps  company 
wiih  a  person  so  inclined. ’’  If  a  bare 
allusion  in  that  day  to  names  so  much 
respected  in  Europe  was  contrary  to 
good  manners,  and  amounted  to  an 
exclusion  from  the  company  of  gentle¬ 
men,  are  we  not  justified,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  in  ascribing  to  a  sufficient 
portion  of  ignorance  and  arrogance, 
with  a  zest  for  cruelty,  their  usual  con¬ 
comitant,  that  uniform  opposition  to 
all  endeavours  to  rescue  this  part  of  the 
British  dominions  from  that  brutality 
of  character,  as  inseparable  a  reproach 
of  Negro  Slavery  in  this  region,  as 
that  of  Christians  is  at  Morocco,  &rc. 
Let  the  party  concerned  desist  from 
making  a  stalking-horse  of  their  pecu¬ 
niary  interests,  which  the  example  of 
Mr.  Steel  shows  they  are  very  ill-dis¬ 
posed  to  learn.  It  is  their  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  abate  a  particle  of  that  uncon¬ 
trolled  power  which  no  wise  man 
would  choose  to  possess  f  (because  he 
knows  the  temptation  to  abuse  it), — 
their  exasperation  when  touched  on 
this  sensitive  point,  that  engenders  the 
rage  of  heart  which  lately  insulted 
the  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown  in  Anti¬ 
gua,  and  which  without  the  decided 
interference  of  Parliament,  in  enforc¬ 
ing  its  own  enactments  conformably 
to  the  prayer  of  the  numerous  petitions 
now  presented  from,  or  preparing  in, 
all  parts  of  the  country,  will  render  any 
further  attempts  to  vindicate  Afipic’s 

*  The  contiguity  of  St.  Domingo  anti  of 
the  free  States  of  South  America,  makes  the 
situation  of  our  Colonists  perilous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  if  it  is  vainly  attempted  to  continue 
the  present  order  of  things  ;  and  yet,  as  ob¬ 
vious  as  the  consideration  is,  they  are  either 
too  ill  informed,  or  too  obstinate  to  attend 
to  it. 

+  Mr.  Burke  once  said  (in  his  place  in 
Parliament)  of  Frederick  the  Great,  that 
“  he  was  every  inch  a  King,  and  as  despo¬ 
tic  as  a  wise  man  ivould  choose  lo  be.” 
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injured  sons,  of  no  more  value  than  are 
now  the  bulletins  of  the  phantasma¬ 
goria  Chieftain,  who 

“ — left  that  name,  at  which  the  world  grew 
pale 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale.” 

Yours,  &c.  Hans  Hijornor. 

Mr.  Urban,  Leicester ,  Feb.  11. 

AM  sorry  I  cannot  coincide  with 
vour  intelligent  Correspondent 
Mr.  J.  Stockdalk  Hardy  (see  De¬ 
cember,  p.  4y(), )  in  his  thesis  on  the 
personification  of  Death.  My  ideas  on 
a  subject  so  important  are  decidedly 
counter  to  his  own.  Now,  although 
1  do  not  insist  either  upon  his  fallacy, 
or  the  cogency  of  my  own  assumptions; 
yet  I  venture  to  offer,  through  your 
medium,  a  few  suggestions  why  I  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  personify  the  visible  Death, 
in  other  words,  to  ‘  pin  my  faith  on 
the  sleeve  of  the  whole  world/  Mr. 
Hardy  must  be  aware  that  he  has  ar¬ 
rayed  against  him  (with  perhaps  one 
or  two  eminent  exceptions)  the  paint¬ 
ings,  sculpture,  and  poetry  of  all  ages 
and  nations.  Indeed  he  seems  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  his  position  is  liable  to  re¬ 
futation.  Genius,  and  the  noblest 
works  of  art,  both  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern,  pourtray  the  ‘illustrious  Hero,’ 
what,  to  our  very  imaginations  he  i3 
depicted,  viz.  ‘  one  of  his  own  Vic¬ 
tims,’  potent,  and  invulnerable;  a 
“  King  of  terrors,’’  who,  ‘  driving  his 
ploughshare  o’er  Creation,’  disj>enses, 
not  '■happiness'  certainly,  but  misery 
and  desolation  throughout  the  earth. 
Give  to  Death  an  arm  of  flesh,  and, 
however  muscular,  you  make  him  vin¬ 
cible,  however  powerful,  liable  to  be 
opposed,  however  illustrious,  subject 
to  defeat  and  possible  annihilation. 

Pourtray  Death  as  one  of  his  vic¬ 
tims,  I  mean  endow  him  with  flesh 
and  blood,  and  though  you  arm  him 
with  thunders,  you  despoil  him  of  his 
immortal  prerogatives,  his  terrors,  his 
invulnerability.  Depict  him  a  living 
Spectre,  a  Skeleton,  and  you  present 
to  our  ideas  the  very  thing  we  ima¬ 
gine;  an  Hero,  all-conquering  and  all- 
mighty;  not  to  be  stemmed  in  his 
strides,  nor  averted  in  his  recognitions. 
You  invest  him  with  a  tyranny  over 
our  minds,  as  well  as  with  one  over 
our  bodies  ;  whence,  imagination 
immediately  recognizes  in  his  ‘grim 
visage’  the  absolute  monarch  of  un- 
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limited  dominion.  Death  is  insati¬ 
able,  never  cloyed  with  his  victims, 
nor  replenished  with  the  hosts  on 
whom  he  feeds;  all-devouring  he  is 
ever  lean ;  and  though  his  banquets 
are  hourly  and  momentary,  and  Kings 
and  Statesmen  his  most  dainty  food, 
still  does  he  not  fatten  with  satiety, 
nor  is  he  appeased  with  the  vastness 
and  variety  of  his  repasts.  On  these 
grounds  then,  I  take  it,  is  Death  cor¬ 
rectly  and  classically  presented  to  the 
eye,  as  a  Spectre  or  Skeleton.  1  can¬ 
not  think,  with  Mr.  Hardy,  there  is 
the  least  presumption  in  such  a  per¬ 
sonification  ;  nor  do  I  see  that  it  can 
possibly  offend  the  majesty  of  God  !  ! 
It  is  an  assumption  not  warranted  by 
the  greatest  theologists  of  the  age.  I 
wish  further  elucidation  of  that  pas¬ 
sage.  Besides,  on  the  same  grounds 
might  Mr.  Hardy  question  the  autho¬ 
rity  why  the  Devil  is  painted  black,  or 
an  Angel  fair  ;  why  ?  but  to  convey 
to  our  ideas,  under  these  symbols,  their 
approximation,  the  one  to  divine  per¬ 
fection,  the  other  to  deformity  and  evil. 
Your  Correspondent  evidently,  though 
erroneously,  grounds  his  thesis  on  the 
Revelations  of  St.  John.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  West,  however,  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  auxiliary  in  his  behalf.  I  will 
not  now  attempt  to  combat  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  so  great  a  Master;  and  am  aware 
I  have  only  yet  seen  the  ‘  advanced 
guard  ’  of  Mr.  H.’s  position  ;  no  doubt 
he  will  defend  it  abstractedly;  but, 
for  these  reasons,  1  protest  against  it. 
Perhaps  I  am  in  an  error ;  and  only 
wish  some  older  and  abler  Correspond¬ 
ent  would  dissect  the  matter. 

Yours,  &c.  Wm.  Lievre. 

- - 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  15. 

HERE  has  lately  issued  from  the 
press  a  handsomely  printed  oc¬ 
tavo,  under  the  title  of  “  The  History 
of  Lymington,  and  its  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity,  in  the  county  of  Southampton  : 
containing  a  brief  account  of  its  ani¬ 
mal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  produc¬ 
tion,  &c.  &c.  dedicated,  by  permission, 
to  William  Manning,  Esq.  M.P.  by 
David  Garrow,  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge.” — As  probably  this  book, 
bearing  the  sounding  name  of  a  ‘  His¬ 
tory,’  may  attract  the  attention  of  some 
of  your  readers,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  point 
out  the  many  errors  and  inaccuracies 
which  occur  in  it  ;  and  which  surely 


might  have  been  corrected,  had  the  au¬ 
thor  submitted  his  manuscript  to  some 
of  the  many  inhabitants  at  whose  ‘  re¬ 
peated  solicitations'  the  author  tells  us 
in  his  preface,  he  wrote  this  ‘  History.’ 
1  shall  make  no  comment  on  the  style, 
but  merely  remark  the  glaring  errors  as 
they  occur. 

Page  if).  The  Rev.  Richard  Warner 
(from  whose  publications,  by  the  bye, 
he  has  derived  the  most  material  in¬ 
formation,  though  not  acknowledged) 
he  calls  a  learned  Topographer  of  the 
last  century,  and  at  page  Ob  terms  him 
the  late  learned  Mr.  W.  I  am  happy 
to  inform  Mr.  Garrow  that  the  Reve¬ 
rend  Gentleman  is  at  present  enjoying 
good  health,  and  is  actually  engaged  in 
a  work  on  the  interesting  Remains  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey. 

P.  30.  With  a  dash  of  his  pen  he 
annihilates  the  salt  manufacture,  stat¬ 
ing  that  there  are  actually  only  three 
saltworks  in  use,  though  it  is  a  fact 
that  there  have  been  never  less  than 
seven ;  and  as  many  as  thirteen  were  in 
full  work  the  last  summer. 

P.  38.  Describing  the  monuments 
in  the  Church,  the  Pieader  would  ima¬ 
gine  that  there  was,  or  had  been  a  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  name  of  Armiger ;  for  Mr. 
G.  speaks  of  ‘  Carolus  Colborne  Armi¬ 
ger, ’  and  of  ‘John  Burrard  Armiger.’ 
Why  does  he  not  inform  the  unlearned 
that  Armiger  means  Esquire? — The  in¬ 
scription  for  ‘Mr.  Paul  and  H.  D.  Bur¬ 
rard  ’  is  for  one  and  the  same  person, 
not  for  two ,  as  must  be  inferred. 

P.  44.  The  entry  in  the  Register  for 
the  burial  of  Mr.  Baldwin  extends  only 
to  the  date  1736  ;  but  Mr.  G.  gives  six 
or  seven  lines  more,  which  do  not  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  register. 

P.  47-  ‘  Meeting  Houses — the  one 

in  the  Old  Town,  which  is  appropri¬ 
ated  to  Dissenters,  the  other  in  New- 
Lane  to  Baptists.’  Does  not  Mr.  G. 
know  that  Baptists  are  Dissenters  ? 

P.  60.  The  proprietor  of  the  pretty 
villa,  ‘  the  Elms,’  never  dreamt  of  call¬ 
ing  his  lawn  of  about  six  acres  a  Park ; 
but  Mr.  G.  christens  it  ‘  Elm  Park.’ 

P.  65.  Baddesley. — After  erroneously 
writing  Weld  for  Wells,  a3  the  ancient 
founder  of  the  Chapel  here,  he  com¬ 
mits  another  blunder,  by  asserting  that 
thefamilyof  JosephWeld,Esq.,  the  pre¬ 
sent  proprietor  of  Pylewell  House  (not 
Pyewell)has  been  seated  there  for  many 
generations.  Now  Mr.  Weld  is  the  first 
of  his  family  (of  Luhvorth,  Dorset) 
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who  either  possessed  the  estate,  or  re¬ 
sided  on  it. 

P.  70.  Beaulieu. — Mr.  G.  could  not 
have  made  use  of  his  eyes,  if  really  he 
ever  visited  the  interesting  little  Parish 

__  O 

Church  (see Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xc.  ii.  489, 
for  a  view),  which  consists  entirely  of 
the  heretofore  beautiful  Refectory  of 
the  once  rich  Abbey,  and  which  al¬ 
most  joins  to  several  offices;  but  ob¬ 
serve  the  description  —  ‘The  Church 
stands  by  itself ,  in  the  middle  of  a 
field,  is  of  a  very  rude  structure,  occu¬ 
pying  the  scite,  and  consisting  princi¬ 
pally  of  the  refectory  of  the  ancient 
priory.’ 

P.  76.  Hayward  Mill  —  should  be 
Hey  wood;  and  close  to  it  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  old  mansion  of  that,  name, 
once  the  residence  of  the  Bromfield  fa¬ 
mily,  of  which,  however,  Mr.G.  ap¬ 
pears  ignorant. 

P.  86.  Hordle  Church. — The  brass 
is  described  by  Warner,  and  a  plate 
given  of  it  by  Gough  in  the  “  Sepulchral 
Monuments.’’  It  represented  simply  a 
man  in  armour.  Query,  from  whence 
did  Mr.  G.  get  his  authority  for  mount¬ 
ing  the  supposed  knight  on  horseback  ? 

P.  8?.  Mr.  B  rander’s  well-known 
publication  on  the  Hampshire  Fossils, 
is  here  said  to  have  been  published  by 
the  learned  Mr.  Howard — the  title  is 
twice  erroneously  written  ‘  Hantoncen- 
sia’  for  ‘  Hantoniensia.’ 

P.  93.  Milford  Church,  which  is  a 
handsome  village  Church,  and  a  pic¬ 
turesque  object,  is  styled  by  Mr.  G. 
*  as  very  old  and  rudely  constructed.’ 

P.  135.  Yarmouth. — The  arms  of 
this  Borough  he  gives  as  ‘  a  ship  with 
three  masts  on  waves  in  base.' — Mr. 
G.  is  certainly  no  better  herald  than 
antiquary  ;  but  his  meaning  may  be 
guessed.  The  waves  would  certainly 
look  awkward  in  the  clouds,  or  he¬ 
raldically  speaking,  in  chief ;  but  how 
comes  it  that  the  author  has  altogether 
omitted  in  the  more  diffuse  ‘  History’ 
of  Lymington,  the  arms  of  that  town, 
which  are  conspicuous  enough  in  the 
Town-hall,  and  in  the  Church? 

I  will  conclude  with  some  of  the 
various  misnomers. 

P.29.  Penelease  for  Penleaze. — Ga- 
van  for  Gavin. — P.  58.  Cassilis  for  Cor- 
sellis. — P.  75.  Vile  for  Vialls. — P.  82. 
Castrementation  for  Castrametation. 
— 98.  Fitzakerly  for  Fazakerley. 

An  Inhabitant  of  Lymington. 
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Mr.  Urban,  March  iG. 

A\  1NG  recently  looked  into  Mr. 
Britton’s  Third  Vol  ume  of  the 
“  Beautiesof  Wilts,”  I  am  induced  to  no¬ 
tice  a  few  inaccuracies  ;  though  I  am  far 
from  being  desirous  of  depreciating  the 
general  character  of  the  work  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  attempt  to  give  to  the  publick 
the  benefit  of  individual  topographical 
researches  is  at  all  times  laudable;  but 
we  may  be  permitted  to  express  a  wish 
that  an  author  would  make  a  point  of 
examining  most  of  the  places  which 
he  undertakes  to  describe,  or,  at  all 
events,  collect  the  materials  from 
sources  on  which  he  could  place  im¬ 
plicit  reliance. 

In  page  37,  under  the  title  of  Wot- 
ton  Basset,  no  mention  is  made  of  a 
curious  fresco  painting  in  the  Church 
discovered  about  three  years  ago. 

In  page  56,  under  Minety.  The 
monument  of  Nicholas  Powlett  and 
his  wife  is  stated  to  commemorate  the 
birth  of  four  daughters ;  whereas,  it 
expressly  mentions  a  son,  “  Amias,” 
and  three  daughters,  “  Elizabeth,” 
“Mary,”  and  “Edith.”  This  error 
is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  in¬ 
scription  in  the  window  to  Sir  Thos. 
Hungerford  is  mentioned,  as  having 
been  there,  while  Aubrey  (from  wdiose 
collections  Mr.  B.  has  derived  much 
of  his  information)  states  it  as  being 
there.  Hence  we  should  infer  that  the 
author  or  hisfriend  did  visit  this  Church. 
Nicholas  Powlett  was  not,  as  he  says, 
the  father  of  Sir  Amias,  the  Keeper  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  but  his  brother. 

In  page  113,  &c.,  under  Drayeot. — 
He  puts  the  supposed  effigy  of  Sir  Phi¬ 
lip  Cerneon  the  /Fes?  side  of  the  chan¬ 
cel,  whereas  even  Aubrey  places  it 
where  it  is,  viz.  on  the  North  side.  He 
then  states  that  “  by  the  side  of  this 
stone,”  viz.  the  monumental  stone  of 
Sir  Edward  Cerne,”  is  another  with  a 
brass  plate,  bearing,  &c.  8cc.  Thisfact 
was  solely  derived  from  Aubrey,  as  the 
brass  no  longer  exists.  Again  he  says, 
“a  plain  altar-tomb,  without  inscrip¬ 
tion,  on  the  South  side  of  the  chancel, 
is  supposed  to  be  raised  for  Sir  Henry 
Lon£.”  Aubrey  mentions  this  also. 
But  the  tomb  has  been  removed  these 
forty  years,  and  no  traces  of  it  remain. 
It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention 
that  the  Drayeot  property  passed  from 
the  Cernes  to  the  Jhrings  before  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Waytes 
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and  Longs,  and  that  Sir  Thomas  Long 
had  three  sons,  William,  John,  and 
Edward,  besides  “  Henry,  Richard, 
and  Thomas.” 

In  page  IQ l,  under  Box,  some  se¬ 
pulchral  monuments  are  mentioned, 
but  not  a  word  is  said  of  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  Church,  viz.  a  stone  es¬ 
cutcheon,  with  an  inscription  to  “An¬ 
thony  Long,  Esq.  1578.’’ 

In  page  225,  under  South  Wraxall, 
he  says,  “on  the  North  side,”  viz.  of 
a  monument  in  the  Church  of  very 
ancient  date,  “  in  the  centre  is  a  shield 
of  arms  and  quarterings,  not  now  to  be 
deciphered. "  The  least  examination 
would  have  shown  the  bearings  to  be 
Long  impaling  Berkeley,  quartering 
Seymour.  The  “animals”  serving  as 
supporters  being  evidently  lions,  and 
the  “  devices”  of  Sir  Robert  Long, 
who  added  the  South  ai!e,  were  a 
buck’s  head  and  a  marshal’s  bolt.  He 
states  further,  in  allusion  to  the  mo¬ 
nument  of  Thomas  Long,  Esq.  who 
died  I75Q:  “This  Gentleman  (father 
of  the  late  Walter  Long,  Esq.  who 
died  at  Bath  in  1807)  succeeded  to  the 
Wraxhall  estate  by  entail  from  Sir 
Walter  Long  of  Whaddon  and  Wrax¬ 
all.”  Sir  Walter  Long  of  Whaddon 
did  entail  Whaddon  on  the  before- 
mentioned  Thomas  Long;  but  neither 
he  (Sir  Walter)  or  any  of  his  family 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  Wraxall, 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
lineal  heir,  a  certain  Hope  Long,  and 
which  Hope  Long  did  not  die  until 
five  years  .after  Sir  Walter  Long  of 
Whaddon.  The  sister  and  coheiress 
of  Hope  Long  married  the  father  of 
Thomas  Long,  and  that  is  the  line  of 
the  descent  of  Wraxall.  Amongst  the 
families  settled  in  Wiltshire  previous 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  he 
has  omitted  the  Longs,  who  are  made 
to  commence  their  career  of  gentility 
subsequent  to  his  corning  to  the  Throne. 
This  is  certainly  a  fact  of  no  great  im¬ 
portance,  excepting  as  it  affects  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  his  statement ;  but  it  so  hap¬ 
pens  that  Robert  Long,  the  grandfather 
of  Sir  Thomas  of  Wraxall  and  Dray- 
cot  beforemen tioned,  was  member  for 
the  county  in  1433,  fifty-two  years 
before  Henry  the  Seventh  acquired  his 
crown. 

Numerous  parishes  are  utterly  un¬ 
noticed,  such  as  Line  ham,  Broughton, 
Gifford,  Collingbourn,  &c.  Whad¬ 
don  also,  which  is  alluded  to,  pos¬ 
sesses  some  monuments,  and  remains 


of  an  old  mansion  and  Albourn  ;  which 
has  a  remarkably  handsome  Church, 

J  #  M 

exhibiting  proofs  of  the  ancient  opu¬ 
lence  of  the  place,  and  containing  one 
or  two  very  curious  monuments,  is 
(quoad  Church)  not  even  alluded  to. 
There  is,  moreover,  at  Upham,  in  the 
parish  of  Albourn  a  curious  Elizabe¬ 
than  house,  which  belonged  toa  branch 
of  the  Goddard  family,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  a  passing  remark. 

Yours,  &c.  F.  S.  A. 

■  ■  . 

Mr.  Urban,  March  f). 

SINCE  my  former  letter  to  you,  vol. 

xcv.  p.  5Q2,  on  the  subject  of 
West  Indian  Slavery,  I  have  made  some 
inquiry  into  that  part  of  it  which  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  that  “  Mr.  J.  J.  Gur¬ 
ney  would  make  known  the  numbers 
that  are  ready  to  forbear  the  use  of 
Sugar,”  made  by  Slaves.  My  inqui¬ 
ries  have  been  too  much  interrupted 
by  other  avocations  to  render  them 
of  any  practical  use,  relying  still  on 
his  more  immediate  means  of  infor¬ 
mation  ;  but  i  cannot  permit  this  part 
of  the  subject  to  drop,  which  is  be¬ 
come  of  vital  importance. 

If  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  are, 
I  believe,  without  exception,  c.dm 
and  zealous  abolitionists,  and  whose 
regula  vita  is  consistency,  may  be  first 
taken  into  the  account  ;  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  community  spread  over 
all  parts  of  it,  are  and  have  been  for 
many  years  quietly  setting  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  forbearance,  with  a  view  to 
promote  such  an  emancipation  of  Sla¬ 
very  as  shall  at  length  convert  it  into 
free  labour;  to  those  may  be  added  an 
increasing  number  of  other  families  in 
whose  domestic  economy  the  same 
principle  is  observed;  these  classes 
seem  to  divide  themselves  into  two 
parts,  one  entirely  forbear  the  use  of 
sugar,  or  molasses,  or  rum  ;  and  the 
other,  who  cannot  persuade  them¬ 
selves  and  their  associates  to  relin¬ 
quish  their  palatable  favourite,  which 
greets  them  twice,  and  sometimes 
thrice  a  day,  have  recourse  to  the  su¬ 
gar  imported  from  the  free  labour  of 
the  East  Indies;  and  very  recently 
from  Mexico.  It  is  allowed  that  in 
neither  of  those  countries  is  either  the 
soil,  or  the  mode  of  cultivation,  so 
effectual  for  the  produce  of  the  sugar 
cane  as  the  plantations  in  the  West 
Indian  colonies  ;  the  protecting  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  East  Indian 
sugar  also  bear  down  the  possibility 
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of  equalizing  the  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer;  and  the  imperfect  manner  of 
cultivation  hitherto  adopted  in  the 
East,  unites  to  prevent  them  from  an 
equal  chance  in  this  market:  at  least 
until  housekeepers  will  consider  rather 
more  the  principle,  than  the  actual 
price,  devoted  to  this  article  of  con¬ 
sumption.  But  these  obstacles  are  of 
very  trifling  importance  when  exa¬ 
mined  ;  and  they  afford  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  the  reasons  for  adopting 
the  weakest,  in  order  to  render  it  the 
strongest  process  of  good.  Hitherto 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Hindostan 
has  been  more  for  home  consumption 
than  for  exportation  to  Europe  ;  a 
smaller  quantity  has  been  required, 
and  the  process  much  less  efficient: 
the  cane  in  the  West  Indies  is  at  its 
maturity  placed  in  an  iron  cylinder, 
which  expresses  every  drop  of  the  sac¬ 
charine  juice,  so  as  to  leave  nothing 
but  the  dry  husk  ;  but  in  the  East  the 
cane  is  pressed  by  a  less  efficient  in¬ 
strument,  which  leaves  behind  in  the 
cane  a  considerable  part  of  its  juice 
and  moisture  :  hence  it  is  that  its  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  is 
proportionally  weaker  in  sweetness, 
and  much  less  in  quantity  ;  and  the 
preparation  and  culture  of  the  soil 
and  growth  of  the  plant  have  been 
hitherto  laboured  with  less  active  at¬ 
tention  than  in  the  West;  but  all 
these  works,  it  will  be  recollected, 
are  performed  by  free  labourers,  and 
are  not  subjected  to  the  severity  of  dis¬ 
cipline  practised  in  the  West,  of  which 
the  evidence  laid  before  Parliament 
is  too  atrocious  to  bear  repetition,  un¬ 
less  when  necessary  to  produce  con¬ 
viction.  I  will  only  say  that  those 
who  may  suffer,  either  now  or  here¬ 
after,  by  the  emancipation  of  Slavery, 
must  thank  themselves  only  for  hav¬ 
ing  adopted  a  system  of  discipline 
which  has  produced  more  horror  in 
thousands  of  their  fellow  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  than  all  the  woes  of 
Africa,  or  of  the  Middle  Passage  ! ! 

The  more  the  consumption  of  East 
India  or  Mexican  sugar  is  encouraged 
at  home,  the  more  will  the  planters 
and  manufacturers  be  stimulated  to 
improve  their  soil,  and  instruments 
of  cultivation  and  manufacture ;  the 
perfect  methods  which  have  been 
adopted  in  the  more  ancient  colonies 
will  be  adopted  and  transplanted  into 
the  new,  without  carrying  the  abhor¬ 
rent  stain  of  this  original  sin  along 
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with  them  ;  the  more  will  free  labour 
be  extended,  and  the  better  will  it  be 
rewarded  and  paid. 

But  the  obstacle  still  remains  against 
it  of  an  increased  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Some  years  since  the  grocers 
who  sold  East  India  sugar,  and  the 
pastry-cooks  who  used  it  in  general, 
were  very  few ;  but  now  there  are  se¬ 
veral  shops  where  it  is  sold  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  ;  Bishopsgate-street, 
Great  East  Cheap,  Newington,  Surry, 
,&c.  &:c.  From  these  places,  persons 
who  are  only  beginning  to  read  this 
lesson  to  their  consciences  may  be 
supplied,  and  may  take  samples  for 
their  comparison  at  home  of  each  sort 
with  those  of  the  West;  and  they  will 
find  a  small  difference  in  the  price, 
and  much  less  in  the  sweetness  than 
from  some  of  the  foregoing  obstacles 
might  have  been  expected  ;  but  they 
were  stated  in  order  to  be  met.  Of  the 
moist  pale  brown  sugars  for  coffee  or 
tarts,  such  as  may  be  placed  upon  any 
of  the  highest  tables,  the  price  at  this 
time  is  8 hd.  per  lb.;  and  the  same  sort 
of  West  India  sugar  may  be  bought  at 
10 d.  per  lb.  ;  the  eastern  is  therefore 
cheaper  by  1  %d.  per  lb. 

The  refined  loaf  sugar  of  equal  ap¬ 
pearance  with  that  of  the  West,  may 
be  bought  at  Is.  2 \d.  per  lb.;  while 
that  of  the  West  is  itself  Is.  per  lb. 
The  question  of  principle  is  therefore 
reduced  to  a  value  of  2 %d.  per  lb.  on 
loaf  sugar,  with  a  saving  of  2 \d.  on 
moist  sugar ;  here  is  nothing  but  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  want  of  reflection  whether  any 
one  who  can  afford  this  sweet  indul¬ 
gence,  would  not  readily  make  it  still 
sweeter  by  paying,  and  that  most 
cheerfully,  2 \d.  in  every  pound  weight 
that  he  can  consume;  and  this  would 
only  increase  his  domestic  expendi¬ 
ture  for  three  in  a  family,  an  annual 
sum  of  I  Os.  10 d.  which  would  be 
only  3s.  7 \d.  each  towards  emanci¬ 
pating  the  Negro  population.  It  is 
further  alleged  that  if  the  consump¬ 
tion  should  be  increassd,  the  protect¬ 
ing  duties  may  be  increased  also,  and 
thus  the  habit  of  adopting  East  India 
sugar  may  become  a  far  more  expen¬ 
sive  article  than  we  are  yet  aware  of ; 
for  the  price  to  consumers  should  al¬ 
ways  cover  every  intermediate  charge 
upon  the  article  ;  and  if  the  article  is 
less  sweet,  a  greater  quantity  will  be 
consumed  ;  and  the  comparative  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  two  countries  may  im¬ 
pede  the  importation  from  the  one. 
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and  facilitate  it  from  the  other.  Here 
it  may  be  replied,  that  the  Legislature 
will  scarcely  ever  be  lqd  to  impose  any 
protecting  commercial  duty  which  will 
operate  to  a  prohibition,  especially 
against  any  part  of  its  own  settlements, 
as  this  would  check  their  prosperity. 
Restraints  upon  importation  have  lor 
the  most  part  been  confined  to  foreign 
goods,  but  our  present  case  applies  not  to 
to  them,  but  to  those  of  our  own  people, 
either  settled  or  adopted  into  our  dis¬ 
tant  establishments  and  laws  ;  they 
stand  in  this  respect  upon  equal  foun¬ 
dations,  except  in  the  amount  of  their 
respective  risks  and  beneficial  returns 
to  the  mother  country ;  none  can  claim 
any  right  to  monopoly,  nor  in  any 
respect  to  protecting  duties  but  on 
these  grounds;  all  colonial  produce 
therefore  must  be  free  to  the  home- 
market  as  soon  as  an  equal  claim  to 
protection  shall  have  been  proved  and 
established  ;  and  therefore  the  more 
the  consumers  at  home  encourage  the 
importation  of  sugar  from  the  East, 
and  from  Mexico,  the  more  assuredly 
will  they  be  the  means  of  preventing 
an  increase  of  the  protecting  duties  on 
that  from  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
sooner  will  they  reduce  the  price  they 
must  now  pay  for  it;  and  thereby  has¬ 
ten  the  abolition  of  the  West  Indian 
Slavery ;  but  until  that  period  shall 
arrive,  their  own  privation,  either  of 
forbearing  the  use  of  sugar  at  all,  or 
which  is  far  preferable  to  their  palate 
as  well  as  to  their  principle,  to  pay  a 
few  pence  or  shillings  more  in  a  year 
towards  the  cause  of  free  industry; 
not  wronging  labour  of  its  just  re¬ 
ward  ;  nor  delaying  the  day,  when 
with  duteous  thanksgiving  the  stain 
of  England  shall  be  eradicated  !  But 
the  distance  which  some  have  appre¬ 
hended  as  no  obstacle,  may  be  reduced 
by  arrangement ;  as  the  growth  of  this 
article  in  the  East  is  encouraged  and 
improved  it  will  find  its  way  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  larger  consignments,  and  in  a 
greater  number  of  vessels  ;  and  will 
supply  the  consequence  of  a  longer 
voyage,  and  prevent  the  home  market 
from  being  exhausted  at  any  time  of 
the  article ;  having  regard  at  all  times 
to  the  mischances  of  elementary  and 
human  warfare ! 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  more  West 
Indian  sugar  and  rum  is  consumed, 
the  more  is  the  West  Indian  Slavery 
maintained,  and  the  emancipation  pro¬ 
tracted?  Is  it  not  desirable  that  if  these 


planters  would  convert  their  slaves 
into  free  labourers,  and  reduce  the 
severity  of  their  discipline,  and  grant 
them  the  just  participation  of  the 
English  laws  and  religion,  the  colo¬ 
nial  supply  of  sugar  and  rum  should 
be  increased,  because  it  is  preferable 
to  that  of  all  other  places  in  the 
world  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that,  wherever 
any  plantation  estates  ha\e  emancipat¬ 
ed  their  slaves,  and  then  hired  them 
as  free  labourers,  their  wages  have 
operated  to  their  hearts  content,  that 
they  have  done  their  master’s  work 
better;  settled  themselves  in  comforts 
agreeably  to  their  condition,  and  be¬ 
come  a  regular  and  useful  people? — 
Bondage  prevents  them  from  all  these, 
and  also  from  all  religious  improve¬ 
ments  !  and,  moreover,  it  also  prevents 
their  owners  from  entertaining  correct 
ideas  of  their  own  moral  condition  as 
dependent  creatures;  of  their  just  re¬ 
lations  towards  others ;  and  of  the 
higher  obligations  of  their  probation¬ 
ary  state:  so  that  on  every  account  a 
progressive  abolition  of  slavery  becomes 
a  general  duty;  and  every  calm  ra¬ 
tional  means  in  our  power  incumbent 
upon  all — and  every  resolution  culti¬ 
vated  which  can  effect  its  accomplish¬ 
ment.  A.  H. 

Mr.  Urban,  March  10. 

HE  name  of  William  de  Neivburgk, 
as  an  author,  appears  to  have  been 
first  brought  before  the  public  about  the 
year  1533,  by  Polydore  Vergil  (*),  who 
was  probably  indebted  to  the  labours 
of  John  Leland,  the  antiquary,  for  his 
knowledge  on  the  subject;  the  latter 
having  recently  met  with  De  New¬ 
burgh’s  History  in  the  Library  of 
Fountains  Abbey.  (“Fontana,  alias 
Wellensi,  bibliotheca.’’)  (1 2 3). 

We  learn  from  Leland,  Bale  (3), 
Lhuyd  (4),  Powel  (5),  Pits  (6),  and 
others,  that  the  sirname  of  this  au¬ 
thor  was  Petit ,  (Latinice  Parvus) , 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Bridlington 
in  Yorkshire,  a  Doctor  of  Theology, 
and  a  Canon  Regular  of  St.  Augustin 

1  Polydori  Vergilli  Angliae  Histories,  1570. 

2Lelandus,  Comment.  Oxori.  170,9. 

3  Bale,  Script.  Illust.  Maj.  Britann.  4to. 
Wessal,  1549,  and  ibid.  fol.  Basil,  1557. 

4  Lhuyd,  Breviary  of  Britain,  8vo.  1572, 
and  ibid  8vo.  1573. 

4  Powel,  Pontici  Virunnii  Historia  Bri- 
tanniae,  8vo.  Lond.  1585# 

6  1.  Pits  de  Ulustr.  Angl.  Script.  4to. 
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in  the  monastery  of  Newburgh,  in  the 
same  county ;  to  which  Hearne  (7) 
adds,  that  the  Christian  name  of  his 
patron  was  William.  The  time  of  his 
birth,  A.D.  1  13(3,  and  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  bred  up  in  the  monastery 
abovementioned,  are  stated  by  William 
de  Newburgh  himself  in  his  Prooemi- 
um  ad  Ilerum  Anglicarum  Historiam, 
and  in  the  body  of  that  History,  Lib.  1. 
Cap.  15. 

The  only  circumstance  related  of 
this  author,  which  deserves  to  be  no¬ 
ticed,  is,  that  in  or  about  the  year  1  lf)5, 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Bishoprick 
of  St.  Asaph,  and  that  he  was  prevent¬ 
ed  from  attaining  his  object  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  David,  the  son  of  Owen 
Prince  of  Wales.  (On  this  head  see 
Powel  (8),  Hearne  (9),  and  Bishop  God¬ 
win  (,0). 

From  a  careful  perusal  of  the  above- 
named,  as  well  as  of  other  authorities, 
the  date  of  1200  may  be  fairly  assigned 
as  about  the  period  which  closed  the 
mortal  career  of  W.  de  Newburgh. 

An  attempt  to  trace  the  Family ,  of 

which  JNilliam  de  New!  urgh  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  been  a  Member. 

In  that  authentic  record,  the  Domes¬ 
day  Survey,  we  find  that  an  Aluric  Pe¬ 
tit  was  one  of  the  King’s  Thanes,  and, 
as  such,  held  lands  in  the  counties  of 
Hants,  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Hertford. 
From  his  being  a  servant  of  the  Crown, 
it  is  conjectured,  that  this  Aluric  was 
the  parent  of  Gauf  ruins  ( or  Geffrey ) 
Petit,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  the  First,  wit¬ 
nesses  a  Charter  of  Kadulf  de  Litnesi, 
the  King’s  cousin,  for  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary  at  Hertford  (n);  and  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  benefactor  about 
the  same  time  to  the  Cathedral  of  Ro¬ 
chester  (,2). 

From  the  abovementioned  Geffrey 
Petit  there  is  the  greatest  probability 
for  considering  as  descended, 

Sir  Otes  Petit ,  who  settled  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  where  the  family  founded  by  him 
continued  for  several  centuries^3). 

Poser  Petit ,  Miles,  who  was  con- 
nected  with  Milo  de  Gloster,  in  Wales 
C‘4);  and,  (it  is  presumed),  a  relative  of 

T  Ilearne’s  Wm.  de  Newburgh,  8vo. 

8  Powel,  ut  supra,  No.  5. 

9  Hearne,  ut  supra,  No.  7. 

10  Godwin  de  Praesulibus  Angliae,  fob 

11  Dugdale’s  Monastic-on. 

12  Stevens’s  Continuation  of  Dugdale. 

13  Vititations  of  Cornwall — Pedigree. 

14  Dugdala’s  Monast. — Liber  Niger  Scacc. 
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Hugh  Petit,  who,  in  116.S,  held  four 
Knight’s  fees  in  Gloucestershire,  under 
Margaret  de  Bohun,  the  daughter  of 
Milo  abovementioned  $  and  of  William 
Petit,  who,  about  1  170,  accompanied 
Hugh  de  Lacy  into  Ireland,  where  he 
became  the  ancestor  of  the  Petits,  who, 
for  a  considerable  period,  were  possess¬ 
ed  of  the  Barony  Palatinate  of  Mul- 
linger. 

And  Gregory  Petit,  who  occurs  as 
of  Fiveley  (or  Filey),  near  Bridlington, 
in  Yorkshire,  in  or  about  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  First,  or  Stephen  (W), 
when  it  appears  that  he,  with  Maud, 
the  daughter  of  Adam,  his  wife,  was  a 
benefactor  to  the  Abbey  of  Bridling¬ 
ton. 

From  his  residence  being  so  near  to 
the  place  of  W  illiam  de  Newburgh’s 
birth,  it  may  naturally  be  surmised  that 
Gregory  Petit  abovementioned  was 
nearly  related  to,  if  not  the  father  of 
the  historian  :  as  a  slight  corrobora¬ 
tion,  the  William,  recorded  by  Hearne 
as  the  patron  of  the  latter,  may  possi¬ 
bly  have  been  William  de  Percy,  the 
Chief  or  Baronial  Lord  of  Filey  and 
its  vicinity. 

From  the  circumstance  related  be¬ 
fore,  that  William  de  Newburgh  as¬ 
pired  to  the  Bishoprick  of  St.  Asaph, 
in  Wales,  may  be  inferred  a  relative 
connection  between  the  Petits,  then  of 
Yorkshire,  and  those  of  Wales  ;  and 
the  admission  of  such  an  inference 
would,  in  some  measure,  appear  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  pretensions  of  a  claimant 
residing  at  so  distant  a  quarter  from 
the  See  in  question. 

The  descendants  of  the  family  to 
which,  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  be 
shewn,  William  de  Newburgh  has  a 
claim  to  be  considered  as  allied,  arc 
doubtless  to  be  traced  in  the  Petits , 
anciently  resident  at  Gyseburn,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  of  whom  several  in¬ 
dividuals  occur  in  the  records  of  Gyse¬ 
burn  Priory  from  A.D.  1230  to  J 33 1 
(,6).  It  is  presumed  that  the  male  line 
of  this  family,  settled  at  Gyseburn, 
ended  in  Thomas  Petit,  who,  in  1331, 
gave  to  Peter  de  Hemmyngburgh, 
clerk,  all  the  j>ossessions  he  had  by  he¬ 
reditary  right  in  Gyseburn,  after  the 
decease  of  his  relative  Stephen  Petyt, 
Chaplain  C6).  P. 

15  Bridlington  Register,  ex  Burton’s  Mo¬ 
nas  ticon  Ebor. 

19  Gyseburn  Register,  ex  Cotto.i.  MSS. 
Cleop.  D.  2. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


47.  The  History  of  England  (hiring  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages.  By  Sharon  Turner,  F.  S.  A. 
R.A.L.  Second  Edition.  5  vols.  Hvo. 
Longman. 

CATALOGUE  of  Authors  who 
have  written  Ilistoriesof  England, 
would  be  no  slight  task  ;  but  less  than 
a  page  would  suffice  to  enumerate 
such  as  are  popular.  All  anterior  to 
Rapin  have  devolved  by  common  con¬ 
sent  upon  the  gratitude  of  Antiquaries, 
whose  often-repeated  praises  are  faintly 
echoed  by  the  acquiescing  world.  T  hat 
a  foreigner  should  produce  the  first 
History  of  our  country  which  possesses 
a  lasting  reputation,  is  neither  a  small 
nor  an  exaggerated  eulogium  ;  but  its 
form  is  inconvenient,  and  its  faults 
sufficiently  weighty  to  prevent  its  being 
republished  in  a  less  size. 

When  we  speak  of  the  elegance  of 
Hume,  we  mention  his  acknowledged 
and  only  merit  —  a  merit  which  will 
not  suffer  him  easily  to  be  removed 
from  the  tables  of  such  as  are  content 
to  follow  a  general  decision.  As  an 
Historian,  his  claims  bear  an  inverse 
proportion  to  his  merit  as  a  writer. 

Of  Smollett’s  History,  the  only  por¬ 
tion  received  at  present  is  his  continua¬ 
tion  of  Hume.  The  volumes  which 
treat  of  the  prior  period,  have  one  me¬ 
rit,  that  of  fairly  meeting  its  most  dis¬ 
couraging  topics. 

Henry  has  many  recommendations, 
and  fills  that  situation  between  learned 
and  careless  readers,  which  not  a  few 
have  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  attain. 

A  less  diffuse,  and  more  authentic 
history  than  Hume’s,  and  one  more 
connected  than  Henry’s,  was  yet  want¬ 
ing,  while  the  investigation  of  our 
public  libraries  was  continually  fur¬ 
nishing  illustrations  from  contemporary 
documents.  Few  persons  were  better 
qualified  for  the  task,  than  the  author 
of  these  volumes.  To  patient  research, 
he  joined  that  nice  discrimination  of 
facts  which  his  profession  has  a 
tendency  to  generate,  and  his  industry 
in  that  profession  guaranteed  caution 
and  labour  in  his  literary  attempts. 
The  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  appeared  in  1 799.  and 
three  subsequent  editions  are  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  public  opinion.  But  be  is 
Gent.  Mag.  Marchf  1826. 
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not  merely  an  ahle,  he  is  the  first  his¬ 
torian  of  this  discouraging  period  :  he 
boldly  encounters  the  Bards  and  the 
Triads,  those  uninviting  depositaries  of 
early  British  affairs  ;  and,  though  a 
sanguine  Celt  might  amplify  this  part 
of  his  work,  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  anything  of  ascertained 
importance  has  been  omitted. 

Of  the  Chapters  which  contain  the 
Laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we  must 
remark,  that  they  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  present  Vinerian  pro¬ 
fessor,  as  forming  a  basis  of  legal  know¬ 
ledge.  His  Vindication  of  the  Bards 
is  a  masterly  defence  of  the  materials 
from  which  he  formed  his  history; 
and,  taken  separately,  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  one  of  the  best  works  for  study¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  literary  evidence. 

The  History  of  England  commences 
where  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  closed, 
but  is  introduced  by  a  judicious  and 
luminous  account  of  Europe,  from  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarians  in  the  4th 
century,  to  the  Norman  conquest  of 
Britain.  Contrasted  with  preceding 
ones,  the  details  are  brief;  results  form 
the  text,  while  particulars  and  autho¬ 
rities  are  reserved  for  the  notes.  From 
the  examination,  however,  of  the  va¬ 
rious  isolated  passages,  a  better  opinion 
may  be  formed  of  the  merits  of  the 
work,  than  from  general  censure  or 
praise. 

1  Mr.  Turner  objects  to  the  re¬ 
ceived  account  of  the  death  of  Robert, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  in  Cardiff’ Castle, 
that  it  is  unsupported  by  contemporary 
authority,  and  therefore  the  later  ac¬ 
counts  of  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
and  Matthew  Paris,  are  questionable. 
In  public  transactions,  posterior  evi¬ 
dence  is  dubious,  but  it  is  otherwise 
with  secret  ones.  Probably  the  con¬ 
temporary  writer  (William  of  Malms- 
bury)  said  what  he  wras  given  to  un¬ 
derstand,  and  the  fact  may  have  be¬ 
come  known  to  later  annalists.  After 
all,  Henry’s  share  in  this  transaction 
is  difficult  to  be  ascertained. 

2:  Of  the  invasion  of  Wales  by  the 
Norman  adventurers,  and  the  fall  of 
Rhys  ab  Tudor,  in  1089,  one  of  the 
most  important  episodes  in  our  history, 
nothing  is  said.  The  conquest  of  Ire¬ 
land  is  w’ell  told  ;  and  the  accounts  of 
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Becket  anti  the  Crusades  display  consi¬ 
derable  good  feeling  and  judgment. 

3.  The  reign  of  John  is  less  copious 
than  might  have  been  expected,  but 
the  circumstances  are  clearly  given. 
Of  his  successor,  Henry  III.  much 
less  is  said  than  by  other  historians, 
though  the  political  consequences  of 
his  government  are  ably  shewn.  The 
battles  of  Lewes  and  Evesham  are  dis¬ 
patched  in  a  few  paragraphs;  but  the 
following  passage  on  a  public  grievance, 
as  it  was  called,  compensates  fully  for 
this  brevity,  and  sets  a  pattern  of  real 
historical  composition  : 

<(  But  this  evil,  the  encouragement  of 
foreigners,  against  which  the  nation  most 
loudly  declaimed,  though  actually  unwise  in 
the  manner  and  to  the  extent  with  which  it 
was  conferred,  yet  contributed  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  country.  All  nations  are  be¬ 
nefited  by  intercourse  with  each  other. 
Wealthy  states  are  improved  by  the  mixture 
of  a  poorer  and  hardier  population,  as  well 
as  by  the  residence  of  the  more  enlightened. 
Civilization  becomes  more  varied,  industry 
excited,  and  knowledge  enlarged,  by  the 
settlement  of  new  families  with  new  habits 
and  pursuits.  The  reign  of  Henry  con¬ 
nected  England  with  America,  whose  friars 
came  for  a  refuge  from  the  Tartars  ;  with 
Germany,  whose  Emperor  married  his  sister; 
with  Provence  and  Savoy,  from  which  both 
he  and  his  brother  had  their  wives  ;  with 
Spain,  where  his  son  was  knighted  and 
wedded ;  with  France,  which  he  visited  with 
much  pomp  ;  with  its  southern  regions, 
Guienne  and  Poitou,  which  he  retained  ; 
with  the  countries  upon  the  Rhine,  where 
his  brother  went  to  obtain  the  empire;  with 
the  North  of  Italy,  where  he  sent  knights 
to  assist  the  Emperor  against  Milan  ;  with 
the  South  of  it,  by  the  intercourse  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  Clergy  with  the  Pope,  and  by 
the  crowds  of  Italians  whom  the  Pontiff 
poured  into  England  ;  with  Savoy,  whose 
Count  he  pensioned ;  with  Constantinople, 
whose  exiled  Emperor  sought  his  support  ; 
with  Jerusalem,  whither  the  English  still 
crusaded  ;  and  even  with  the  Saracens,  who 
implored  his  aid  against  the  Tartars.  In 
this  reign  the  English  traded  with  Norway, 
Lubeck,  Brabant,  Lorraine,  France,  Lucca, 
Placentia,  Florence,  Portugal,  Germany,  and 
Spain,  as  well  as  to  Gascony  and  Sicily. 
This  extensive  range  of  political  and  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse,  imparted  and  excited 
great  improvements  through  all  the  classes 
of  English  society.  The  knowledge  of  Na¬ 
tural  History  was  increased  by  the  new 
animals  that  were  imported  into  England, 
the  presents  of  merchants  and  foreign  po¬ 
tentates  ;  and  the  Arts  began  now  to  receive 
an  attention  which  makes  this  reign  the 
first  epoch  of  their  appearance  in  England. 
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The  composition  and  transcription  of  Ro¬ 
mances,  the  King  particularly  cultivated, 
from  his  personal  taste.  The  increased  in¬ 
tercourse  of  the  nation  with  Spain  and  its 
Mahomedan  population,  occasioned  the 
Arabic  Sciences  to  flow  freely  into  England 
during  this  period.  English  Poetry  and 
Literature  uow  began  to  emerge  from  its 
embryo  state  into  visible  and  definite  fea¬ 
tures.  Internal  trade  multiplied  as  foreign 
commerce  enlarged.  The  increase  of  luxury 
diminished  the  fierce  warlike  spirit  of  the 
great ;  and  the  courtly  splendour,  and  even 
effeminacy,  introduced  a  love  of  peace, 
habits  of  courtesy,  and  a  polish  of  manners 
highly  auxiliary  to  human  happiness.  The 
Clergy  were  raised  by  the  papal  avarice,  to 
a  salutary  resistance,  which  preserved  the 
liberties  of  the  English  Church.  And  the 
weak  facility  and  injudicious  conduct  of  the 
King  and  his  favourites,  compelling  his  par¬ 
liament  to  formidable  exertions  in  defence 
of  the  national  rights,  an  importance  was 
given  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
which  it  has  never  since  lost.  It  became, 
from  the  events  of  this  reign,  so  identified 
with  the  public  feeling,  and  so  firmly  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  government  of  the  country, 
that  the  next  sovereign,  the  vigorous  and 
determined  Edward  I.  allowed  to  it  a  due 
authority,  applied  to  it  for  all  its  subsidies, 
listened  respectfully  to  its  petitions,  deferred 
to  its  opinions,  and  sought  to  govern  by  its 
aid.  From  all  these  causes,  England,  dur¬ 
ing  this  long  reign  of  fifty-six  years,  ruade  a 
great  and  steady  advance  in  all  the  paths  of 
national  prosperity;  and  acquired  a  solid  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  national  strength,  whose 
effects  were  powerfully  felt  and  brilliantly 
displayed  iu  succeeding  times.”  Vol.  i.  p. 
439-443. 

4.  A  sketch  of  the  state  of  Europe 
during  the  12th  and  13th  centuries, 
materially  assists  the  reader  in  his  pro¬ 
gress.  The  statement  of  Edward’s 
conduct  to  Scotland  is  temperate  and 
judicious.  Baliol’s  aggression  is  too 
clear.  The  wanderings  of  Bruce,  dur¬ 
ing  his  adversity,  are  ably  given  in  de¬ 
ductions  from  Barbour’s  poetical  nar¬ 
rative. 

5.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the 
crusade  of  Spencer,  Bishop  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  against  an  anti-pope,  does  not 
appear.  This  reign,  how'ever,  particu¬ 
larly  the  latter  portion,  is  well  done, 
as  is  the  character  of  Henry  V.  The 
transactions  of  this  period  are  illustrated 
by  new'  materials,  particularly  the  MS 
accounts  of  the  seige  of  HarHeur.  'The 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  which  (to  cite  Mr. 
Turner’s  expression)  has  hitherto 
seemed  “  a  confused  mass  of  uncon¬ 
nected  events, *’  is  now'  not  tfnly  an  in¬ 
telligible,  but  a  luminous  piece  of  his- 
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tory ;  and  the  disputes  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  campaigns  in  France,  are  related 
as  clearly  as  those  of  our  own  time  are 
likely  to  be  by  any  considerate  writer. 
From  various  works  in  French,  we 
have  a  pleasing  and  copious  account  of 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  of  whose  services 
to  her  country  a  proper  estimate  is  here 
made.  The  Ecclesiastical  history  of 
this  period,  the  contests  of  the  Crown 
with  the  Church,  and  of  the  mendicant 
with  the  regular  Clergy,  are  full  of 
new  and  interesting  matter.  The  con¬ 
vocation  speech,  in  1483,  is  a  curious 
document  ;  other  writers  present  us 
with  theories,  but  Mr.  Turner  is  par¬ 
ticularly  successful  in  discovering  con¬ 
temporary  sentiments. 

7-  The  character  of  Richard  III.  is 
one  of  peculiar  uncertainty.  Instead 
of  maintaining  either  extreme,  Mr. 
Turner  has  reduced  his  obloquy  to  its 
just  proportion ,  by  acquitting  him  of 
the  murders  of  Henry  VI.  and  Lady 
Anne,  while  he  allows  the  tragical 
fate  of  the  young  princes  in  the  Tower. 
Perhaps  this  reign  is  one  of  the  most 
skilfully  put  together.  The  conjecture 
that  Columbus  was  Governor  of  Queen- 
borough  under  Richard,  is  by  no 
means  made  out,  nor  does  our  author 
claim  for  it  an  implicit  belief. 

The  Literary  History  of  England 
comprises,  1.  an  Account  of  the  De¬ 
cline  of  Literature,  including  a  just 
estimate  of  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  Mr.  Turner  underrates  the  Stagy- 
rite.  2.  The  Revival  of  Latin  Litera¬ 
ture  in  England,  after  the  Conquest; 
the  History  of  Anglo-Norman  Poetry, 
the Romanceson  Arthur, Charlemagne, 
&c  ;  the  Lays  of  Marie;  the  Norman 
Trouveurs.  3.  The  Introduction  of 
the  Arabian  Sciences.  4.  The  Scho¬ 
lastic  Philosophy. 

The  History  of  Religion  in  England 
elucidates  the  genius  of  Catholic  devo¬ 
tion.  The  remarks  on  the  nature  of 
the  Deity,  on  the  Redeemer,  on  Infi¬ 
delity,  and  on  the  temper  of  Religion, 
have  seldom  been  excelled  in  the  pul¬ 
pit.  This  portion  closes  with  the 
effects  pi  educed  by  the  preaching  of 
Wicliffe.  _ 

The  History  of  English  Poetry  and 
Prose,  is  perhaps  the  least  attractive 
portion  for  “  lady  readers.”  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  enriched  by  progressive  speci¬ 
mens  of  senatorial  oratory. 

From  these  remarks,  it  will  be  easy 
to  discern  the  character  of  this  history ; 
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but  it  possesses  another  advantage  over 
its  predecessors — it  is  the  most  amiable. 
Lender  Mr.  Turner’s  pen,  atrocities 
disappear  at  once,  and  instead  of  viL* 
lainy,  we  meet  with  human  nature, 
selfish  indeed,  but  not  outrageously 
base.  Tiie  following  remarks  on  War 
are  written  in  a  spirit  too  little  aimed 
at  by  writers  of  this  order : 

“  The  benevolent  tasts  will,  Indeed,  re¬ 
gret  that  even  the  violent,  the  restless,  the 
vindictive,  the  proud,  and  the  mercenary, 
should  so  torment  and  destroy  each  other ; 
sacrificing  an  existence  which  they  cannot 
renew,  and  daring  consequences  which  no 
mortal  can  either  calculate  or  avert :  but  as 
every  man  may  abstain  from  being  either  of 
these  characters,  it  is  better  for  society  that 
they  who  choose  to  wield  the  homicidal 
weapons  should  be  the  principal  victims. 
War  is  an  evil  so  great,  and  its  slaughter  so 
abominable,  that  it  would  never  outlive  the 
flattery  that  disguises  its  enormities,  nor  the 
patronage  that  recommends  it.  If  the  ra¬ 
tional  would  cease  to  praise  it,  and  parents 
to  value  it  as  a  profession,  wiser  modes  of 
arranging  national  disputes  would  he  adopt¬ 
ed  by  statesmen  ;  and  national  prosperity 
would  flourish  more  uninterruptedly  by  the 
change.  War  has  destroyed  more  kingdoms 
than  it  has  saved  ;  and  will  always  produce 
far  greater  evils  than  it  can  prevent.”  Vol. 
iii.  p.  341. 

The  notes  are  alternately  illustrative 
and  superfluous,  prolix  and  brief.  Of 
the  dissertations  which  appear  in  various 
parts,  in  that  form,  we  must  mention, 
the  analysis  of  Magna  Charta  ;  the 
note  on  l he  Jews,  and  on  the  Knights 
Templars;  the  state  of  Ireland  under 
Richard  II.;  that  of  society  in  Eng¬ 
land  under  Henry  VI.;  the  substance 
of  the  Laws  of  Henry  VII.  (an  ex¬ 
ample  which  we  wish  were  more  fre¬ 
quent,  for  if  historians  would  subjoin 
such  sketches  to  each  reign,  the  value 
of  their  labours  would  be  greatly  en- 
creased)  ;  the  discussion  as  to  the 
author  of  Turpin’s  History  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  and  on  Galfrai  of  Monmouth’s 
British  History,  both  which  works  he 
considers  as  political  machines;  the 
specimens  of  Breton  Romances;  the 
analysis  of  Porphyry’s  Isagoge,  of  Ari¬ 
stotle’s  Categories,  of  Erigena’s  Divisio 
Naturae ,  of  the  Schoolmen,  of  Peter 
Lombard’s  Sentences,  of  the  Vaudois 
poem,  entitled,  La  Nobla  Leyczon ,  of 
YViclifi’e’s  Tria/ogus,  of  St.  Edmund’s 
Speculum  Ecclesiw,  of  Gower’s  Con- 
fessio  Amantis ;  and  the  notice  of  pro¬ 
fane  festivals  and  customs  continued 
under  Christianity. 
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For  those  readers  who  enjoy  an  au¬ 
thor’s  faults,  we  have  a  small  harvest 
in  store.  Among  the  crusaders  (i.337) 
is  mentioned  the  Bishop  of  Adhemur — 
there  never  was  such  a  see.  Simon  de 
Montfort,  the  crusader  against  the  Al- 
bigenses,  was  not  our  countryman ,  but 
son  of  Amanri,  Earl  of  Evreux*,  and 
a  native  of  France.  At  p.  129,  vol.  v. 
he  is  erroneously  called  Earl  of  Leices¬ 
ter,  a  title  bestowed  on  his  son.  Mr. 
Turner  discountenances  the  supposed 
assassination  of  Richard  II. ;  but  after¬ 
wards  (iv.  57)  draws  an  argument  from 
it,  which  is  careless  or  unfair.  He 
speaks  of  Aristotle’s  following  Alex¬ 
ander  to  India,  and  returning  home  by 
Persia — he  never  was  beyond  Mysia  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  his  life -p-  Erigena, 
we  are  told,  was  contemporary  with 
Charlemagne  and  Alfred — if  so,  there 
were  two  persons  of  that  name,  as  has 
been  supposed  ;  for  the  first  of  these 
monarchs  died  in  8 17,  and  the  latter 
acceded  in  872.  It  was  not  in  Greece, 
but  in  Egypt,  in  which  it  was  said  to 
be  easier  to  find  a  god  than  a  man  (v. 
19). — But  let  such  as  are  unacquainted 
with  the  limes  labor  of  correcting  the 
press  (for  to  the  press  most  of  these 
mistakes  may  be  referred),  consider 
this  sentence  in  the  preface — “  a  debi¬ 
litating  illness  succeeded  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  former  volumes ;  at  times 
so  severe,  that  not  only  writing,  but 
even  reading,  becameoften  impossible,” 
— and  sympathise. 

Of  Mr.  Turner’s  style  we  can  say 
little,  as  it  is  unequal  to  his  other  me¬ 
rits.  Such  sentences  as  these,  “  this 
good,  mild,  virtuous,  religious,  unof¬ 
fending,  but  governed,  and  badlv-go- 
verned,  because  wife-governed,  church- 
governed,  favourite-governed,  selfish- 
courtier-governed,  King  — “  a  proud, 
jealous,  vindictive,  insubordinate,  in¬ 
dependant,  warlike,  high-spirited,  self¬ 
estimating,  powerful,  and  irritating 
nobility,”  —  every  reader  must  wish 
away.  But  these  are  blemishes  which 
serve  to  set  ofl  the  surrounding  excel¬ 
lencies  ;  and  we  too  may  be  forgiven 
the  use  of  epithets,  when  we  pro¬ 
nounce  that  Mr.  Turner  is  the  most 
satisfactory,  authentic,  and  amiable 
historian  of  his  native  land. 

*  Goube,  Histoire  du  Duchd  de  Nor¬ 
mandie,  ii.  634. 

Why,  in  Aristotle’s  eulogies,  is  his 
conduct  to  the  Princess  of  Atarnea  omitted  ? 
A  story  that  displays  human  nature  in  an 
exalted  light,  caunot  be  too  often  told. 


48.  Mr.  Cradock’s  Literary  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Memoirs. 

('Concluded  from  p.  65, J 

WE  return,  as  we  are  persuaded  our 
readers  will,  with  pleasure,  to  the  re¬ 
miniscences  of  this  worthy  veteran. 
They  have  a  value  to  all  parties,  from 
the  amusement  and  variety  of  literary 
and  political  information  which  they 
aflord  ;  from  their  supplying  curious 
traits  of  character  for  the  use  of  future 
Biographers,  and,  above  all,  from  in¬ 
ternal  evidences  of  veracity  and  good 
sense. 

Of  these  qualities  we  see  abundant 
proofs  in  the  notices  (besides  what  we 
have  already  mentioned)  of  the  late 
D  uke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Denbigh,  Earl 
Ferrers,  John  Gilbert  Cooper,  Dr.  Far¬ 
mer,  Hawkins  Browne,  Dr.  Percy, 
Sam.  Foote,  Dr.  Askew,  George  Stee- 
vens.  Dr.  Mainwaring,  Gray  and  Ma¬ 
son,  poets,  Bishop  Watson,  Mr.  Pitt, 
Dr.  Hawkesworih,  Admiral  Walsing- 
ham,  Bruce  the  traveller,  Sterne,  &c. 

Mr.  Cradock  is  evidently  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  herd  of  auto-bio¬ 
graphers  who  have  lately  threatened, 
or  have  actually  inflicted  their  Memoirs 
upon  the  public,  and  who  have  flou¬ 
rished  in  no  better  society  than  can  af¬ 
ford  materials  for  a  green-room  jest- 
book,  and  all  not  more  valuable,  nor 
more  authentic  than  the  ten-times  re¬ 
peated  Joe  Millers  of  Grub-street. — 
Air.  Cradock,  owing  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  birth,  education,  and  man¬ 
ners,  was  early  admitted  into  the  first 
literary  as  well  as  political  circles,  and 
from  his  stores  of  memory,  which  are 
really  wonderful  at  his  time  of  life,  has 
made  a  judicious  selection  of  what  is 
highly  useful  in  throwing  light  on  past 
characters  and  events,  and  illustrating 
the  manners  of  a  very  different  state  of 
society  than  that  on  which  the  younger 
part  of  his  readers  have  fallen. 

We  shall  now  advert  to  some  other 
parts  of  this  entertaining  volume. — 
As  no  character  has  been  more  fre¬ 
quently  misrepresented  by  vulgar  tra¬ 
dition,  and  common-place  anecdote, 
than  that  of  Lord  Thurlow,  we  have 
much  satisfaction  in  referring  to  Mr. 
Cradock’s  account  of  that  eminent 
Lawyer. 

Mr.  Cradock’s  characteristic  anecdotes 
of  the  other  eminent  Judges  will  not 
be  found  less  interesting,  particularly 
those  respecting  Aston,  Parker,  Gould, 
Hotham,  Wilmot,  Clive,  Mansfield, 
and  \  orke.  The  lamented  death  of 
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the  latter  is  attributed,  on  good  autho¬ 
rity,  to  accident,  and  not  to  causes 
which  have  been  so  confidently  as¬ 
signed. 

The  accountof  the  unfortunate  Miss 
Ray,  alluded  to  in  our  last  review,  is 
very  affecting.  Her  history  has  been 
much  mistaken,  owing  to  the  reliance 
placed  on  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Herbert) 
Croft’s  memoirs  of  her  in  a  book  call¬ 
ed  “  Love  and  Madness,”  which  is  a 
fiction  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
very  discreditable  to  the  author. — The 
story,  as  given  by  Mr.  Cradock,  is  a 
melancholy  one,  and  a  striking  ex¬ 
emplification  of  the  “wages  of  sin.” — 
Lord  Sandwich’s  political  life  is  justly 
represented. 

In  our  last,  we  copied  some  anec¬ 
dotes  of  Hurd  and  YVarburton.  The 
obsequious  veneration  and  friendship 
of  Hurd  for  YV  arburton  is  matter  of 
universal  belief :  but  the  following; 
must  necessarily  be  added  to  our  for¬ 
mer  extracts,  as  a  proof  that  Hurd’s 
veneration  had  some  secret  reserves. 

Before  Dr.  Hurd  was  quite  recovered 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  I  once  called  upon  him  ; 
and  he  told  me  that  Bishop  Warburton  was 
to  preach  that  morning,  at  St.  Lawrence’s 
Church,  near  Guildhall,  an  Anniversary  Ser¬ 
mon  for  the  London  Hospital.  ‘  Then,  Sir, 
said  I,  ‘  I  shall  certainly  attend  him.’ — ‘  I 
wish  you  would,’  replied  he ;  ‘  and  bring 
me  an  account  of  all  particulars.  I  believe 
I  know  the  discourse  ;  it  is  a  favourite  one  ; 
but  I  could  rather  have  wished  that  his  Lord- 
ship  would  have  substituted  some  other;’ 
then,  hesitating,  added,  ‘  hut  it  is,  perhaps, 
of  little  consequence  ;  for  he  does  not  al  ways 
adhere  to  what  is  written  before  him  ;  his 
rich  imagination  is  ever  apt  to  overflow.’  I 
was  introduced  into  the  vestry-room  by  a 
friend,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  and  several 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  late  Duke  of  York,  who  was 
their  President,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
Bishop  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  en¬ 
tertain,  and  alleviate  their  impatience.  He 
was  beyond  measure  condescending  and  cour¬ 
teous,  and  even  graciously  handed  some  bis¬ 
cuits  and  wine  on  a  salver  to  the  Curate  who 
was  to  read  prayers.  His  Lordship  being  in 
good  spirits  rather  once  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  decorum,  by  quoting  a  comic  passage 
from  Shakspeare,  in  his  lawn  sleeves,  and 
with  all  its  characteristic  humour;  but  sud¬ 
denly  recollecting  himself,  he  so  aptly  turn¬ 
ed  the  inadvertence  to  his  own  advantage  as 
to  raise  the  admiration  of  all  the  company. 
Many  part3  of  his  discourse  were  quite  sub¬ 
lime,  and  were  given  with  due  solemnity  ; 
but  a  few  passages  were,  as  in  his  celebrated 
Iriennial  Charge,  quite  ludicrous;  and  when 
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he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  describe  some  cha¬ 
ritable  monksj  who  had  robbed  their  own 
begging-boxes,  he  excited  more  than  a  smile 
from  most  of  the  audience.  *  Though  cer¬ 
tainly,  Sir,  said  I,  ‘  there  was  much  to  ad¬ 
mire,  yet  upon  the  whole,  to  speak  the  truth, 
I  am  not  sorry  that  you  were  absent ;  for  I 
well  knew  that  you  would  not  have  absolutely 
approved.’— ‘  Approved,  Sir,’  said  he,  ‘1 
should  have  agonized’.” 

Our  author’s  memoranda  of  Garrick 
are  copious  and  original.  The  most 
amusing  is  the  detail  of  Garrick’s  dis¬ 
appointments  in  conducting  the  Strat¬ 
ford  Jubilee.  George  Steevens,  and 
other  admirers  of  Shakspeare  at  that 
time,  considered  the  Jubilee  as  a  silly 
piece  of  theatrical  quackery,  but  the 
many  blunders  committed  by  the  pro¬ 
jectors,  have  not  been,  as  far  as  vve  can 
recollect,  laid  before  the  public  with 
such  humourous  effect  as  in  this  vo¬ 
lume. 

It  may  seem  difficult  to  make  any 
addition  to  the  copious  materials  of 
l)r.  Johnson’s  life,  given  by  Boswell, 
yet  Mr.  Cradock  has  supplied  some  sa¬ 
tisfactory  anecdotes.  VYffiatever  the 
enemies  of  Dr.  Johnson  may  affect 
(and  hostility  to  his  memory  has  ge¬ 
nerally  been  selfish  affectation),  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  great  majority  of  read¬ 
ers  is  not  yet  lessened  ;  nor  will  they  be 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  with  thank¬ 
fulness  “the  smallest  contributions” 
to  the  history  of  his  life  and  manners. 

In  a  “  Serious  Dialogue  between  Dr. 
Johnson  and  a  Friend,’’  the  admirers 
of  the  great  Lexicographer  will  find  a 
striking  resemblance  bothdn  style  and 
sentiment. 

“  As  many  accounts,”  says  Mr.  Cradock, 
“  have  been  circulated  that  are  injurious  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Religion,  particularly  at  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  I  have  endeavoured  in  a 
fancied  dialogue  between  him  and  a  friend, 
to  give  as  faithful  a  picture  as  possible,  from 
himself,  as  well  as  from  a  free  examination 
of  all  his  works.  He  was  a  good  man;  but, 
to  use  his'  own  phrase,  a  ‘  morbid  melan¬ 
choly’  had  been  impressed  on  him,  even 
from  his  infancy  at  Lichfield.” 

Of  Goldsmith’s  character,  too,  Mr. 
Cradock  has  afforded  some  striking  il¬ 
lustrations,  amply  confirming  the  ac¬ 
counts  hitherto  published. — We  may, 
however,  point  out  a  small  error  in  his 
account  of  the  battle  between  Gold¬ 
smith  and  Evans,  the  bookseller.  The 
libel  of  which  Goldsmith  complained, 
did  not  appear  in  the  Universal  Ma - 
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gazine ,  with  which  Evans  had  no  con¬ 
cern,  but  in  the  London  Packet ,  an 
evening  paper,  published  by  him.  The 
offensive  article  was  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Ken  rick,  who  hated 
Goldsmith  ;  nor  did  Goldsmith  cane 
Evans.  He  struck  Evans  once,  a 
stout  and  irascible  Welchman,  who 
returned  the  blow  with  such  interest, 
that  poor  Goldy  was  greatly  disfigured, 
and  sent  home  in  a  coach. 

The  Appendix  to  this  volume  con¬ 
tains  part  of  our  author’s  Journal  when 
on  his  Continental  Tour.  It  has  since 
been  announced  that  the  whole  of  this 
Journal  is  about  to  be  published  as  a 
second  volume  to  the  present  Memoirs. 
This,  we  cannot  doubt,  will  be  highly 
acceptable.  Mr.  Cradock  has  the  keen 
eye  of  an  observer,  with  the  reflecting 
aowers  of  a  man  of  sense,  and  a  phi- 
osopher.  And  we  cannot  close  our  ac¬ 
count  of  his  Memoirs,  which  have  af¬ 
forded  us  such  high  gratification,  with¬ 
out  wishing  him  health  and  spirits  to 
complete  his  intended  volume,  to  en¬ 
joy  the  remainder  of  his  protracted  life, 
and  to  prove  that  that  life  has  not  been 
spent  in  vain. 

- + - 

49.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  at  the  Pri¬ 
mary  Visitation  of  that  Diocese ,  in  July, 
August,  and  September,  1825.  By 
George  Henry  Law,  D.  D.  F.  It.  S.  and 
A.  S.  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Published  at  the  request  of  the  Clergy. 
4to.  Rodwell  and  Martin, 

OUR  opinion  of  the  Pastoral  la¬ 
bours  of  this  excellent  Prelate  has  been 
so  frequently  expressed,  that  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  add  any  encomium 
on  this  affectionate  and  truly  Christian 
Charge  to  an  assemblage  of  Divines, 
whom  the  good  Bishop  was  then  for 
the  first  time  addressing  and  instruct¬ 
ing.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  that  we  ex¬ 
tract  the  following  animated  expres¬ 
sions  of  paternal  affection  : 

“  In  conclusion,  my  Reverend  Brethren, 
give  me  leave  to  indulge  the  pleasing  of¬ 
fice  of  giving  thanks  where  thanks  are  due. 
The  kind  manner  in  which  I  have  been  wel¬ 
comed  among  you,  the  desire  you  have  hi¬ 
therto  evinced  to  meet  my  anxious  wishes 
respecting  residence  and  duty, — these  good 
feelings  on  your  part,  have  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  a  mind  not  insensible  to  kind¬ 
ness.  I  anticipate,  therefore,  the  same  mu¬ 
tual  good  understanding  which  gladdened 
the  labours  of  mv  former  Diocese.  Your 
credit,  your  fuithful  and  effective  discharge 


of  your  ministerial  functions  are  the  only 
objects  1  have  had  in  view  in  all  that  I  have 
recommended  to  you.  With  pleasure,  theu, 
and  with  pride,  do  I  look  forward  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  my  connexion  with  you.  This 
Diocese  has  been  long  distinguished  for  na¬ 
tive  loyalty,  and  for  sound  constitutional 
principles  in  Church  and  State.  May  it,  by 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  God,  be  no 
less  distinguished  for  the  promotion  and  in¬ 
crease  of  true  Religion  among  us.  Of  my¬ 
self,  indeed,  if  it  be  allowed  me  to  speak,  I 
would  say,  truly  but  humbly,  that  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  my  anxiety  and  labour  to  deserve 
your  esteem  and  support :  and  deserving,  I 
have  no  doubt  I  shall  always  attain  them.” 


50.  Lessons  in  Criticism ,  to  William  Ros- 
coe,  Esq.  F.R.S.  <9fc.  in  answer  to  his 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  on  the 
Character  of  Pope.  IVith  further  Les¬ 
sons  on  Criticism  to  a  Qiuirlerly  Reviewer. 
By  the  Rev.  William-Lisle  Bowles.  8t>o. 
pp.  17 6.  Hurst,  Robinson,  arul  Co. 

LET  not  our  Readers  be  alarmed — 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  detain  them 
by  a  controversy  which  we  maintained, 
in  our  last  Report*,  had  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  settled.  The  question,  we  now 
regret  to  see,  has  become  a  personal 
one,  and  it  is  with  sincere  sorrow  we 
add,  that  the  bitterness  of  invective, 
and  the  acrimony  of  reproof,  have  su¬ 
perseded  the  legitimate  weapons  of  ar¬ 
gument,  and  converted  the  arena  of 
literary  discussion  into  a  scene  of  per¬ 
sonal  defamation. 

We  are  sensible  that  the  provoca¬ 
tion  which  has  occasioned  this  lament¬ 
able  departure  from  the  dignity  of  tile 
Scholar  has  been  great.  We  are 
sensible  too,  that  Mr.  Bowles  has 
wielded  the  missiles  which  he  has 
stooped  to  use,  with  considerable  effect. 
But  we  cannot  share  in  the  triumph 
so  obtained,  nor  sympathise  with  the 
affront  so  resented.  Some  apology, 
indeed,  he  has  made,  when  the  violence 
of  anger  has  spent  itself  in  hitter  sar¬ 
casm,  and  exhausted  its  venom  in  the 
demolition  of  its  victim,  by  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  regret  “  that  he  has  been 
obliged  to  he  harder  on  Mr.  Roscoe 
than  he  could  ha\e  wished.”  But 
there  remains  on  the  record  much  that 
a  Christian  temper  will  one  day  wisli 
to  blot  —  much  that  will  require  the 
exercise  of  Christian  charity  in  an  op¬ 
ponent  to  forgive.  The  same,“  g rey 
hairs,”  and  that  “  former  fame”  of 
the  author  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo, 

*  See  vol.  xci.  i.  p.  291 — 294. 
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which  Mr.  B.  asserts  has  withheld  his 
further  severities,  might,  we  think, 
have  spared  their  possessor  much  of 
the  abuse  with  which  he  has  been 
visited.  What  nobler  triumph  would 
Mr.  Bowles  desire,  than  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  and  the  truth  should  be  his;  the 
sophistry  and  the  dirt,  the  weapons  of 
his  opponent? — he  could  have  afforded 
this. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  these 
remarks,  by  an  honest  conviction  that 
Truth  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  lustre 
in  the  present  discussion,  by  its  un¬ 
happy  association  with  coarseness  and 
invective.  Setting  aside  these  consi¬ 
derations,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Bowles  to 
add,  that  he  has  made  good  every  point 
in  dispute — that  his  invariable  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
very  examples  adduced  to  overthrow 
them  ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  manner  from  the  matter  of 
tli is  last  disquisition,  we  consider  it  as 
able,  nay  as  triumphant  an  answer  as 
ever  was  put  in,  to  the  allegations  of 
critics  and  objectors.  The  arguments 
hi  proof,  that  Halifax  was  the  Bufo  of 
the  Satire,  is  one  of  the  most  conclu¬ 
sive  bits  of  reasoning  we  have  ever 
met  with,  out  of  the  pale  of  mathe¬ 
matical  demonstration. 

Having  thus  freely  expressed  our 
opinion  of  the  mode  in  which  this 
controversy  has  been  recently  conduct¬ 
ed,  and  having  admitted  the  general 
conclusiveness  of  Mr.  Bowles’s  argu¬ 
ments,  we  will  proceed  briefly  to  as¬ 
sign  our  reasons  for  this  conviction, 
by  recalling  a  few  of  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  objections  that  have  been  brought 
against  him  in  his  editorial  character. 

In  the  first  place,  tie  has  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  entertaining  feelings  of  hatred 
and  envy  of  Pope,  and  of  a  wish  to 
degrade  him  from  his  exalted  rank  as 
such,  in  having  placed  him  in  the 
scale  of  poetic  excellence  nexttoShak- 
speare  and  Milton,  and  in  having  no¬ 
ticed  some  features  of  his  character 
tending  to  lessen  its  value  in  the  esti- 
mation  of  the  world. 

Whether  he  has  assigned  him,  as  a 
Poet,  his  due  degree  of  elevation,  we 
will  not  now  enquire;  but  surely  it  is 
not  possible  to  believe  that  the  Editor 
of  Pope  could  have  been  actuated  by 
any.  such  malignant  feelings  as  have 
been  imputed  to  him,  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered,  that  no  adequate  motive  for 
them  can  be  assigned ;  for  the  Poet 
having  ceased  to  exist  long  before  his 


Editor  was  born,  no  offence  could 
possibly  have  been  given,  and  none 
could  have  been  received. 

As  the  Biographer  as  well  as  the 
Editor  of  Pope,  he  probably  considered 
it  a  point  of  duty  to  say,  what  he  him¬ 
self  sincerely  believed  to  be  the  truth, 
with  regard  to  his  character  and  con¬ 
duct:  tite  facts  relating  to  which,  he 
had  exerted  himself  to  collect,  and 
whether  of  a  favourable  nature  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  their  object,  he  has  laid  them 
impartially  before  the  public.  In  so 
doing,  he  may  possibly  have  admitted 
some  slight  inaccuracies.  One  of  the 
most  serious  of  those  laid  to  his  charge, 
is,  that  where  he  mentions  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  character  of  Atossa,  as 
having  taken  place  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  Pope,  instead  of  after  his  death. 
But  this  error  of  date,  surely  cannot  be 
considered  as  any  injustice  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Pope,  since  the  nature  of  the 
circumstance  (if  it  happened)  remains 
unaltered.  The  instant  that  a  sum  of 
monev  was  received  from  the  Duchess, 
for  the  suppression  of  that  character, 
honour  should  have  suggested  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  an  immediate  destruction  of 
the  copy;  as  it  must  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  obvious,  that  whenever  the  ma¬ 
nuscript  was  discovered,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  published. 

In  the  disclosure  of  these  various 
facts,  Mr.  Bowles  has  exposed  himself 
to  much  literary  hostility  —  to  the 
harshest  invectives,  and  the  most  un- 
spairing  censure  of  some  individuals, 
who,  adhering  to  the  old  and  erroneous 
maxim,  “  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,” 
do  not  consider  that  this  species  of 
false  lenity  with  regard  to  the  dead, 
destroys  not  only  the  utility  of  Bio¬ 
graphy,  but  also  its  interest;  which 
consists  in  the  exactness  of  the  like¬ 
ness  it  presents,  to  the  character  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  describe.  Without  this  faith¬ 
ful  resemblance,  we  may  exhibit  a 
“  faultless  monster  that  the  world  ne’er 
saw,” — but  the  authority  of  this  species 
of  composition  will  be  degraded  by  it, 
to  the  level  of  that  of  monumental  in¬ 
scriptions,  of  which  it  has  been  aptly 
observed,  that  “  one  half  will  never 
be  believed — the  other  never  read.” 

It  has  been  objected  also  to  Mr. 
Bowles,  that  from  the  materials  he  has 
gained,  he  has  drawn  inferences  more 
unfavourable  to  the  character  of  Pope, 
than  they  would  justify.  But  his  in¬ 
ferences,  unless  they  are  supported  by 
his  facts,  can  do  no  harm ;  for  without 
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that  support  they  cannot  influence  the 
judgment  of  others  ;  and  supposing 
this  objection  to  be  well-founded,  the 
circumstance  merely  proves,  that  Mr. 
Bowles,  in  common  with  all  other 
human  beings,  was  in  some  instances 
liable  to  fallibility  of  judgment:  to  the 
natural  imperfection  of  which,  it  must 
be  owing,  that  generally  speaking,  the 
same  character,  the  same  facts,  the 
same  objects,  will  be  regarded  by  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals  iti  very  difierent 
points  of  view.  It  is,  in  short,  owing 
to  the  inherent  imperfection  of  the 
human  mind,  that  the  whole  amount 
of  this  long  controversy  is,  that  Bowles, 
Warton,  and  others,  have  viewed  the 
character  and  genius  of  Pope  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  and  less  favourable*  light  than 
that  in  which  it  has  been  contemplated 
by  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  some 
nameless  writers  in  the  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view  ;  and  that,  of  those  who  have 
been  tranquil  lookers-on  in  this  lite¬ 
rary  conflict,  if  some  have  considered 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Bowles,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  genius  and  character  of 
Pope,  as  erroneous,  others,  and  perhaps 
the  greater  number,  may  impute  the 
error  to  those  of  his  opponents. 

- # - 

51.  Nicolas’s  Testamenta  Vetusla. 

(Continued  from  p.  43  ■_) 

WE  shall  now  proceed  to  the  \V ills 
themselves. 

In  the  WTill  of  Guy  de  Beauchamp 
Earl  of  Warwick,  dated  in  1315,  we 
find  that  he  bequeaths  to  his  wife 
Alice,  besides  a  proportion  of  plate,  a 
crystal  cup  ;  and  to  his  daughter 
Maud  another  crystal  cup  (i.  54). 
We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  consider¬ 
ing  these  crystal  cups  to  be  glass,  and 
the  passages  cited  show  that  it  was 
then  of  equal,  if  not  greater  value  to 
plate. 

The  W ill  of  Elizabeth  de  Burgh, 
Lady  of  Clare,  mentions  sced-corn  from 
her  manors,  as  one  of  the  bequests  to 
married  daughters.  Id.  58.  This  will 

een  executors. 

P.  5Q. 

Humphrey  de  Bohun  Earl  of  Here¬ 
ford  (anno  136 1),  orders,  that  he  be 
buried  “  without  any  pomp,  and  that 
no  great  men  be  invited  to  his  funeral, 
which  shall  only  he  attended  ly  one 
Bishop,  and  by  common  peopled'  r.  66. 

Our  ancestors  were  accustomed  not 
only  to  wash  their  faces,  but  their 
heads,  for  the  Earl  last  mentioned  be¬ 
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queaths  to  his  sister  “  a  basin,  in  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  wash  his 
head,  and  which  [had]  belonged  to 
Madame  his  mother.”  P.  67. 

The  word  Robe  is  a  vague  appella¬ 
tion.  In  this  will  is  a  bequest,  which 
shows  its  meaning  at  that  period.  He 
gives  “  to  John  Ravenstone  xl«.  and  an 
old  Rohe,  that  is  to  say,  a  coat  and 
surcoat.”  P.  68. 

At  the  funerals  of  the  great,  the 
mortuarv  horse  was  rode  by  a  man  in 
armour,  but  not  where  the  deceased 
was  of  low  rank.  P.  75. 

Patterns  of  Tombs  were  directed  to 
be  taken  from  existing  specimens.  Sir 
Walter  Manney,  Knt.  directs,  that 

“  A  tomb  of  alabaster,  with  his  image  as 
a  Knight,  and  his  arms  thereon,  should  be 
made  for  him,  like  unto  that  of  Sir  John 
Beauchamp,  in  Paul's  in  London.”  P.  86. 

And  John  de  Hastings  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke  (p.  372),  says, 

“  My  body  to  he  buried  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  where  a  tomb  is  to 
he  made  for  me  near  the  wall  on  the  North 
side,  which  tomb  I  will  he  made  as  like  as 
possible  to  the  tomb  of  Elizabeth  de  Burgh, 
who  lies  in  the  Minories,  London,  without 
Aldgate;  and  1  give  for  the  making  the  said 
tomb  cxi  li.”  P.88. 

Ten  pounds  were  paid  for  a  grave¬ 
stone.  P.  Q3.  See  pos/ea. 

Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel  (I.  375) 
desires,  that  his  tomb  be  no  higher 
than  that  of  his  wife,  which  was  a 
compliment  apparently  paid  to  Royal 
rank  ;  for  that  wife  was  Eleanor,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  Plantagenet  Earl  of  Lan¬ 
caster  (p.  94).  Hence  it  appears, 
that  in  joint  tombs  of  them  and  their 
wives,  if  the  latter  lie  lower  than  that 
of  the  former,  she  was  only  of  equal 
rank,  at  the  best. 

Coronets  were  to  be  considered  as 
heir- looms.  The  same  Earl  says, 

“  I  leave  to  Richard  my  son  and  heir 
my  best  coronet ;  and  I  charge  him  on  my 
blessing  to  keep  it  during  his  life,  and  then 
to  leave  it  to  his  heir,  and  so  to  remain  from 
heir  to  heir,  Lords  of  Arundel,  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  me  ;  to  Joane  my  daughter,  my 
second  coronet,  with  the  like  charge;  and 
to  Alice  my  daughter,  my  third  coronet,  on 
the  same  conditions.”  P.  96. 

Mr.  Nicolas  notes,  that  “  the  be¬ 
quests  of  the  second  and  third  coro¬ 
nets  to  bis  daughters  Joane  and  Alice, 
probably  arose  from  their  both  being 
Countesses,  and  consequently  entitled 
to  wear  them.’’  P.  96. 

Sir  John  Northwood,  Knt.  wills* 
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that  two  pilgrims  be  sent  to  visit  “  the 
shadow  of  St.  Peter,  Paul,  and  James, 
iu  Galacia.’’  P.  102. 

Mr.  Nicolas  doubts  whether 
“  shadow’’  be  not  an  incorrect  tran¬ 
script. 

The  use  of  Cenotaphs  (as  inviting 
friends  to  say  prayers  for  their  souls)  is 
well  pourtrayed  in  the  following  direc¬ 
tion  of  Richard  Lord  Poynings 
(1387). 

“  if  it  so  happen  that  1  depart  this  life 
in  such  a  place  that  ray  body  cannot  be 
buried  at  Poynings,  to  the  end  that  my 
friends  afar  off  may  take  notice  thereof,  I 
will  that  a  stone  of  marble  be  provided, 
with  an  escutcheon  of  ray  arras,  and  a 
helmet  under  my  head,  and  an  inscription 
declaring  ray  name  aud  the  time  of  my 
death.”  P.  123. 

The  Helmet  under  the  head  had  a 
particular  meaning.  In  Heraldry  the 
different  positions  of  the  Helmet  and 
its  various  bars  and  fronts,  discrimi¬ 
nate  rank.  A  helmet  under  the  head 
of  sepulchral  effigies,  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  knighthood,  and  no  inferior 
rank.  Thus  a  mitre  appears  under  the 
heads  of  Bishops.  Besides  the  extract 
last  given,  Sir  John  Montacutc,  knight, 
says, 

“  I  will  that  a  plain  tomb  be  made  for 
me,  with  the  image  of  a  Knight  thereon, 
and  the  arms  of  Montacute,  having  an 
helmet  under  the  head.”  P.  124. 

The  injunction  to  take  the  name  and 
arms  was  sometimes  accompanied  with 
specific  donations,  not  to  be  alienated. 
Ralph,  Lord  Basset,  of  Drayton  ( 1389), 
says,  . 

“  I  will  that  the  person,  whosoever  he 
be,  that  shall  first  bear  my  surname  and 
arms,  according  to  my  will,  shall  have  the 
use  of  my  great  vc-lvet  bed  for  life ;  but  not 
to  be  alienated  from  him  who  shall  bear  my 
name  and  arms.”  P.  12 G. 

We  shall  now  mention  a  practice  of 
our  ancestors,  which  excites  in  us  a 
warm  feeling,  for  there  were  no  jobs 
in  their  charities;  no  flaming  institu¬ 
tions  “  of  much  cry  and  little  wool,’’ 
and  created  more  to  bring  into  conse¬ 
quence  as  “  Directors  and  Vice-presi¬ 
dents,”  persons  of  obscurity,  than  to 
effect  benefit  of  any  extent.  They  had 
no  idea  of  forming  large  societies  with 
a  grand  object,  without  adequate  funds 
to  realize  it,  and  of  course  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  Their  charities  were  more  do¬ 
mestic.  Margaret,  Countess  of  Devon 
(1391)  says, 

Gent.  Mag.  March,  182b. 
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“  I  will  that  ccl.  be  distributed  amongst 
the  daughters  of  knights  and  gentlemen,  to¬ 
wards  their  marriage  portions,  and  to  poor 
scholars  at  school.”  P.  127. 

How  improveable  would  such  cha¬ 
rities  become,  under  the  aid  of  Life- 
insurance  ? 

Furniture,  it  is  known,  was  moved 
from  place  to  place,  even  that  which 
is  now  stationary.  Richard,  Earl  of 
Arundel  (13t)2),  gives  to  his  daughter 
Charlton  his  bed  of  red  silk,  which  teas 
generally  at  llyegate  ;  and  to  his 
daughter  Margaret,  “  his  blue  bed, 
usually  at  London.”  P.  131. 

The  same  will,  in  p.  132,  leaves  a 
family  Bible  to  the  heir,  never  to  be 
alienated.  P.  133. 

Among  other  bequests  of  John, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  famous  John 
of  Gaunt,  is  “  a  large  bed  of  black 
velvet,  embroidered  with  a  circle  of 
fetter-locks.”  P.  141. 

Some  light  is  thus  thrown  opon  the 
celebrated  device  of  the  Falcon  and 
Fetter-lock.  The  Falcon  was  the  de¬ 
vice  of  the  House  of  York  ;  and  the 
enclosure  of  the  bird  within  theFetter- 
lock,  the  badge  of  Lancaster,  was  to 
our  ancestors,  as  intelligible  as  the 
Crown  or  the  Broad-arrow  is  to  the 
moderns. 

The  Duke  savs,  that  he  stored  all 
his  buckles,  rings,  diamonds,  rubies, 
&c.  in  a  little  box  of  cypress  wood,  of 
which  he  kept  the  key  himself.  He 
further  mentions,  “  a  chain  of  gold  of 
the  old  manner,  with  the  name  of  God 
in  each  part/’  p.  141,  so  that  probably 
some  of  these  chains  were  formed  to 
be  prophylactics,  against  evil  spirits. 

It  appears,  that  xxs.  was  the  price  of 
an  image  of  a  Saint;  and  that  when 
10/.  was  given  for  a  grave-stone,  it 
implied  the  accompaniment  of  effigies. 
Sir  Philip  D’Arcy,  knight  (1398),  says, 

“  I  will  that  xxs.  be  disposed  of,  to  make 
an  image  of  St.  Anne,  of  alabaster,  to  be 
placed  on  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at 
Henyngs ;  and  I  desire,  that  my  executors 
expend  ten  pounds  for  a  marble  stone  to  be 
laid  on  my  grave,  with  the  image  of  myself 
and  of  Elizabeth  my  wife,  fixed  thereon.” 
P.  14G. 

It  seems,  if  we  correctly  understand 
the  passage,  that  our  nobility  furnished 
(i.  e.  lent)  part  of  the  plate  used  at 
Coronations  ;  for  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Warwick  (1400),  devises  to  his  son,  as 
an  heir- loom,  “  the  knives  and  salt¬ 
cellars  for  the  Coronation  of  a  King.” 
P.  154. 
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Sepulchral  effigies  were  often  made 
during  the  lives  of  the  parties.  Agnes 
de  Arundel  (1401)  directs  “  her  body 
to  be  buried  in  the  Priory  of  St.  An¬ 
drew's  in  Rochester,  under  the  tomb 
where  her  husband  and  herself  are 
pictured'.”  P.  15b. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
see  Churches  of  Anglo-Saxon  Archi¬ 
tecture,  embellished  with  rich  though 
incongruous  Gothick  windows.  The 
following  extract  from  the  will  of 
Thomas  Mussenden,  Esq.  (1402)  ex¬ 
plains  this  circumstance: 

“  Item,  I  bequeath  c  shillings  to  make  a 
window  of  glass  over  the  high  altar  of  the 
Church  of  Helyng,  with  my  arms  in  the 
said  window.”  P.  161. 

In  fact,  the  splendour  or  meanness 
of  parish  Churches  forms  no  bad  baro¬ 
meter  of  the  rank  and  condition  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants. 

Mean  and  disgraceful  burials  are 
thus  delineated  in  the  will  of  Sir  Lewis 
Clifford,  1404.  He  had  been  a  Lol¬ 
lard,  but  repenting,  says, 

“  At  the  beginning,  I,  most  unworthy 
and  God’s  traitor,  recommend  my  wretched 
and  sinful  soul  wholly  to  the  grace  and  to 
the  mercy  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  and  my 
wretched  carrion  to  be  buried  in  the  furthest 
corner  of  the  Church-yard  in  which  parish 
iny  wretched  soul  departeth  from  my  body. 
And  I  pray  and  charge  my  executors,  as 
they  will  answer  before  God,  and  as  all  my 
whole  trust  in  this  matter  is  in  them,  that 
on  my  stinking  carrion  be  neither  laid  cloth 
of  gold  nor  of  silk,  but  a  black  cloth,  and  a 
taper  at  my  head,  and  another  at  my  feet; 
no  stone,  nor  other  thing,  whereby  any 
man  may  know  where  my  stinking  carrion 
iieth.  And  to  that  Church  do  my  execu¬ 
tors  all  things,  which  ought  duly  in  such 
case  to  be  done,  without  aay  more  cost 
than  for  poor  men.”  P.  164. 

In  old  Wills,  it  is  customary  to  find 
overseers  appointed,  as  well  as  execu¬ 
tors.  It  appears  from  this  same  Will, 
that  they  were  comptrollers  and  ad¬ 
visers  of  the  executors. 

“  I  will,  also,  that  none  of  my  executors 
meddle  or  administer  any  thing  of  my  goods 
without  advice  and  consent  of  my  surveyors 
or  some  of  them.”  P.  165. 

Thomas  Montacute  Earl  of  Salis¬ 
bury  (temp.  Hen.  VI.)  says, 

“  I  desire  that  D  marks  be  raised  out  of 
my  lands,  to  erect  a  chauntry  to  the  honour 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  above  the  high  altar 
in  the  East  part  of  the  conventual  Church 
at  ljustlesham,  forty  feet  in  length,  twenty 
feet  in  breadth,  and  the  height  of  the  walls 


twenty  feet ;  and  also  that  a  tomb  four  feet 
in  height  he  raised  in  the  midst  thereof, 
containing  three  distinct  places,  the  middle¬ 
most  higher  than  the  other  tiro  hv  half  a 
foot,  in  which  I  will  that  my  own  body  he 
laid  ;  and  the  body  of  the  Lady  Alianore, 
sometime  my  wife,  on  the  one  side,  with  the 
body  of  the  Lady  Alice,  my  present  wife, 
now  living,  on  the  other  side,  if  she  will, 
which  tomb  I  desire  to  he  made  of  marble, 
with  portraitures  of  each  in  brass,  and  epi¬ 
taphs  ;  as  also  a  chapel  of  timber  surround¬ 
ing  it,  with  an  altar  for  masses  to  be  daily 
celebrated  thereat,  for  the  health  of  my 
soul.”  P.  217. 

Here  we  find,  that  in  a  Gothick 
building,  the  height  and  breadth,  both 
equal,  (as  noted  by  Browne  Willis  in 
bis  Cathedrals),  were  one  third  the 
length  ;  and  that  he  raises  his  own 
effigies  in  the  centre,  because  appa¬ 
rently  the  families  of  his  wives  were 
not  higher  than  his  own. 

Sir  Thomas  Strickland,  Knt.  leaves 
all  his  properly,  real  and  personal,  to 
his  wife,  “  during  the  nonage  of  Wat 
his  son,  to  the  quilling  of  his  debts 
and  marrying  his  two  daughters — his 
wife  to  take  none  husband  till  his  two 
daughters  were  married  or  liolpyn.” 
P.  220. 

Now  we  humbly  conceive,  that  in 
rich  families,  if,  instead  of  accumula¬ 
tion  during  the  minority  of  an  heir  for 
his  sole,  often  unnecessary  benefit,  the 
surplus  of  his  support  was  applied  to 
increase  the  fortunes  of  younger  chil¬ 
dren,  the  disposition  would  be  for  the 
better. 

(To  be  continued.) 


52.  Polwhele’s  Traditions  and  Recollections ; 
continued  from  p.  140. 

IN  1782  Mr.  Pol whele  entered  into 
Holy  Orders,  and  served  for  a  short 
time  the  cure  of  Lamorran,  near  Tru¬ 
ro.  He  soon  married,  and  removed 
to  Kenton  in  Devonshire,  where  he 
appears  most  assiduously  to  have  unit¬ 
ed  his  Clerical  and  Literary  labours. 
Here  his  most  important  publications 
were,  “The  English  Orator,”  a  Di¬ 
dactic  Poem  ;  his  Translation  of  “The¬ 
ocritus,  Bion  and  Moschus,”  and  “  Lo¬ 
cal  Attachment.”  Here  also  he  com¬ 
menced  his  “  History  of  Devon.”  At 
this  period  he  numbered  among  other 
valuable  Correspondents  — Whitaker, 
Cowper,  and  Darwin.  Of  the  former 
our  author  speaks  in  terms  of  strong 
affection,  and  his  Letters  indicate  a 
mind  highly  gifted  both  as  a  general 
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Scholar  and  a  Critical  Antiquary.  We 
consider  his  Letters  indeed  as  some  of 
the  most  precious  in  the  collection — 
distinguished  as  it  is  for  many  elegant 
specimens. 

We  close  our  extracts  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  with  a  selection  from  the  Letters 
written  within  the  years  1784  and  179-3; 
and  we  will  begin  with  the  elegant 
Greville,  not  less  distinguished  for  his 
talents  as  a  poet,  than  for  his  taste  in 
musical  composition.  His  friendship 
for  Mr.  Polwhele  seems  to  have  been 
ardent  and  sincere,  and  as  it  com¬ 
menced  in  youth  from  a  congeniality 
of  pursuits,  so  it  remained  unimpaired 
in  advanced  age,  for  we  find  him 
addressed  in  a  poetical  Epistle  in 
the  year  1321,  and  characterised  by 
Mr.  P.  as  one  of  the  dearest  friends 
of  his  youth. 

c‘  Dear  P.  Dec.  20,  1788. 

“  I  received  your  proposals  for  writing 
the  History  of  Devonshire  yesterday,  and 
will  endeavour  to  procure  you  a  few  names 
— mine  of  course  you  will  command;  not 
only  in  the  present  work,  but  in  any  future 
one  that  you  may  undertake.  Your  plan  J 
much  approve  of.  I  presume  you  will  go 
through  a  course  of  botany  and  mineralogy, 
&c.  in  order  to  treat  on  those  subjects 
scientifically.  The  same  plan  I  proposed  as 
an  eligible  one  a  few  years  since,  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  for  the  ground-work  of  the  History 
of  Derbyshire  ;  a  county  by  no  means  dis¬ 
similar  to  that  of  Devon.  But  I  recom¬ 
mended  distributing  the  respective  branches 
into  different  hands.  Old  Pegge  was  to  write 
the  historical  and  antiquarian  ;  Whitehurst 
(the  author  of  the  formation  of  the  earth) 
the  subterranean;  Lightfoot,  the  botanical; 
and  Gilpin  the  picturesque  parts  of  it.  1  his 
idea  was  by  no  means  impracticable,  as  the 
two  former  lived  in  the  county,  and  the 
third  in  the  adjoining  one. 

“  If  the  motives  that  led  you  to  under¬ 
take  this  work  are  the  profitable  !  prudence 
justifies  you  in  writing  it.  If  not,  as  I  think 
it  will  interfere  very  considerably  with  your 
belle-lettre  pursuits,  you  are  blameable. 
The  reputation  you  have  obtained  by  your 
poetical  publications,  ought  to  make  you 
cautious  on  entering  into  a  new  line.  The 
transition  from  the  flowery  walks  of  poetry 
to  the  barren  paths  of  antiquity  (I  could 
almost  say),  is  unnatural.  I  entertain  the 
highest  opinion  of  your  abilities,  but  the 
experience  requisite  to  enable  you  to  com¬ 
plete  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  to  add  to 
your  fame,  must  be  purchased  by  much 
labour  and  exertion.  Besides,  will  it  not 
have  a  tendency  to  damp  that  fire  so  essen¬ 
tially  necessary  to  poetical  enthusiasm  ? 
And  will  yon  ubtv  in  the  end,  lose  more  by 
the  exchange  ? 


*  *  *  *  * 

<c  On  Monday  next  I  go  to  Aston,  and 
shall  continue  there  till  Christmas  Day. 
Mr.  Mason  and  myself  are  upon  the  most 
friendly  terms.  We  chat  together  as  frankly 
and  unreservedly  as  we  ourselves  did  when 
at  Oxford.  Continue  to  love  me.  Yours 
affectionately,  R.  G.” 

There  is  a  very  sensible  letter  from 
the  late  Bishop  Bennett,  on  the  same 
subject,  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
County  Historians: 

Sir,  Dublin ,  1793. 

<(  I  have  been  favoured  with  your  answer 
to  my  letter,  and  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  polite  sentiments  it  contains.  I  fear 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  find  much  countenance 
to  your  proposals  in  this  distant  country  ; 
but  I  beg  you  would  put  down  my  name 
among  your  subscribers — Dr. Bennett,  Bishop 
of  Cork.  I  mention  the  family  name,  be¬ 
cause  we  change  our  sees  in  this  country 
more  frequently  than  you  are  accustomed  in 
England. 

“  I  hope,  from  your  taste  and  abilities, 
to  see  a  History  of  Devonshire  well  exe¬ 
cuted  :  at  the  same  time  you  must  expect  to 
be  violently  attacked  at  your  first  appear¬ 
ance,  and  will  have  I  trust  the  good  sense 
to  despise  all  cavils.  It  is  the  fate  of 
County  Histories  more  than  any  others,  to 
meet  this  treatment.  I  know  Devonshire 
well  enough  to  know  there  is  much  of  this 
spirit  in  it.  One  man’s  place  is  not  said 
enough  of.  his  neighbour’s  too  much,  such 
a  thing  contradicts  the  tradition  of  one’s 
grandfather,  &c.  &e.  ;  but  you  well  know 
this  nonsense  dies  awav  before  a  work  of 
real  merit,  and  I  trust  you  will  prove  it  does 
before  yours.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Wm.  Cork.” 

Grevillc’s  description  of  his  visit  to 
Mason,  is  an  animated  sketch  in  a 
fine  style  of  composition  : 

Kirkby,  July  28,  1788. 

“  My  visit,  my  dear  Polwhele,  has  at 
length  been  paid  to  the  author  of  Elfrida. 

I  went  there  on  the  Monday,  and  returned 
on  the  Saturday,  consequently  had  time 
sufficient  to  form  an  idea  of  his  character. 
You  can  easily  conceive,  that  the  man  who 
first  introduced  himself  to  your  friendship  at 
college,  by  observing  at  collections  when 
going  up  to  be  examined,  (do  you  recollect 
this  ?)  that  he  felt  the  tortures  of  the  d — d, 
would  experience  some  degree  of  diffidence 
and  trepidation  on  hearing  his  name  an¬ 
nounced  as  lie  entered  under  Mason’s  roof. 
And  not  the  less  so,  when  I  tell  you,  that 
my  friend  II.  had  been  endeavouring  to  be¬ 
guile  the  length  of  the  way,  by  expatiating 
on  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  introducing  me  to 
a  character  of  such  eminenefc,  and  that  he 
hoped  Mr.  Mason  would  find  that  his  ac¬ 
count  of  me  was  neither  visionary  nor  ex- 
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agge  rated.  There  was  a  kind  of  sedate  be¬ 
nignity  in  his  countenance,  however,  which 
soon  dissipated  these  terrors  of  apprehension, 
and  taught  me  instantaneously  to  rely  on 
him  as  a  man,  the  leading  traits  of  whose 
disposition  were  feeling  and  reflection.  This 
immediate  impression  of  his  character  I 
found  afterwards  to  be  strictly  just.  I  never 
yet  met  with  a  human  being,  whose  head 
and  heart  appear  to  act  and  re-act  so  reci¬ 
procally,  so  concordantly  upon  each  other, 
as  his.  ’Tis  this  harmonious  conjunction 
of  body  and  mind,  which  in  my  opinion 
constitutes  the  genuine  poet.  ’Tis  this 
which  enables  him  to  mark  the  beauties  of 
nature,  to  taste  their  effects,  and  to  groupe 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect,  through 
the  medium  of  imitative  representation, 
others  of  equal  susceptibility  with  himself. 

“  I  cannot  say  for  some  time  that  I  felt 
myself  at  my  ease.  I  could  not  help  consi¬ 
dering  him  (see  with  what  awe  you  poets 
strike  us  inferior  mortals  !)  as  a  species  of 
being  of  a  higher  order  of  intelligence  !  as  a 
writer  whose  honours  were  blooming  rich 
around  him  ;  and  as  one  whose  name  time 
had  already  begun  to  immortalize  on  his 
rock  of  adamant;  his  condescension,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  enabled  me  to  collect  myself. 

I  afterwards  conversed  with  him  freely  and 
unreservedly  upon  general  topics,  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  satisfaction  of  having  my  vanity 
flattered,  on  perceiving  that  we  mutually 
coalesced  in  our  principles  and  opinions. 

“  In  his  style  of  conversation,  you  can 
trace  nothing  of  the  vis  vivida  of  the  poet. 
Here  his  inventive  powers  apparently  lie 
dormant.  Those  flashes  of  genius,  those 
intellectual  emanations  which  we  are  taught 
to  believe  great  men  cannot  help  darting 
forward,  in  order  to  lighten  up  the  gloom 
of  colloquial  communication,  he  seems  to 
consider  as  affected ;  he  therefore  rejects 
them  whenever  they  occur,  and  appears  to 
pride  himself  on  the  preference  which  he 
gives  to  simplicity  and  perspicuity.  Con¬ 
versation  (if  you  will  excuse  a  pedantic  allu¬ 
sion  !)  with  him  resembles  the  style  of 
painting  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Athenian  history,  which  consisted  in  repre¬ 
senting  the  artist’s  ideas  in  a  simple  unaf¬ 
fected  point  of  view,  through  the  medium 
of  one  colour  only  ;  whereas  his  writings 
are  like  the  pictures  of  Polignotus.  They 
•■low  with  all  the  warmth  of  an  invigorated 

n  o 

imagination,  an  animated  diction,  and  a 
rich  luxuriant  phraseology. 

<{  ’Tis  unnecessary,  I  presume,  to  tell 
you,  that  Polygnotus  was  the  first  person 
who  introduced  the  mixture  of  colours. 

“  His  manners,  too,  are  equally  as  chaste 
and  unaffected  as  his  conversation.  The 
stream  that  winds  its  easy  way  through 
woods  and  verdant  meads,  is  not  less  arti¬ 
ficial  or  more  insinuating  than  he  is  in 
doing  the  honours  of  the  table,  or  promot¬ 
ing  tire  graces  of  the  drawing  room.  That 


peculiar  happiness  which  some  few  I  have 
met  with  possess,  of  reconciling  you  impli¬ 
citly  to  their  superiority,  he  enjoys  in  an 
eminent  degree,  by  the  amiability  of  bis 
sentiments,  the  benignity  of  his  attention, 
and  particularly  by  an  indescribable  way 
with  him,  of  making  you  appear  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  even  when  he  convinces  you  of  the 
efroneousness  of  your  opinions,  or  the  in- 
conclusivencss  of  your  reasoning. 

“  In  regard  to  his  morals,  1  believe  from 
what  I  have  collected,  that  few  can  look 
back  upon  a  period  of  sixty  years  existence, 
spent  so  uniformly  pure  and  correct.  In 
the  course  of  our  chit  chat,  he  informed  me, 
in  an  unostentatious,  unaffected  manner, 
that  he  never  was  intoxicated  hut  once.  I 
give  the  man  credit  for  the  possession  of  the 
suhlimest  merit,  that  can  say  this  at  his 
time  of  life.  I  give  him  the  same  degree 
of  credit,  likewise,  for  another  instance  of 
temperance  equal  to  this,  though  not  of  the 
same  species ;  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
he  made  a  determination  as  soon  as  he  came 
to  the  possession  of  his  present  property, 
which  at  that  time  was  entailed  upon  him, 
to  accept  of  no  additional  preferment.  This 
resolution  he  has  invariably  adhered  to, 
though  many  have  been  the  temptations  to 
induce  him  to  break  through  it.  But  I 
should  not  omit  mentioning,  that  when  he 
came  to  the  possession  of  his  estate,  the 
first  thing  he  did  to  testify  to  the  world  his 
principles,  was  the  giving  up  his  Chaplain¬ 
ship  to  the  King.  A  priest  (says  he)  in 
that  situation,  cannot  help  looking  forward 
towards  a  Bishoprick — a  species  of  ambition 
incompatible  with  the  simplicity  and  purity 
of  the  Christian  character  ;  for  the  moment 
(he  superadded)  that  a  man  aspires  to  the 
purple,  that  very  moment  virtue  goes  out  of 
him. 

“  He  may,  with  great  truth,  be  said  to 
be  the  successor  of  Pope  in  the  elegancy  of 
his  retirement,  and  the  respectability  of  his 
connections.  He  has  about  1500 !.  per  arm. 
to  live  upon  ;  and  one  third  of  this,  I  am 
informed,  he  devotes  to  patronage  and  cha¬ 
rity.  He  keeps  a  regular  table  of  two 
courses,  which  is  open  to  all  his  friends 
who  visit  him,  without  waiting  for  the  for¬ 
mality  of  an  invitation. 

“  His  genius  (you  observe  I  write  with¬ 
out  order  or  method)  is  not  confined  to 
poetry.  It  lias  penetrated  the  regions  of 
the  other  arts  ;  and  that  too  with  no  small 
success.  Some  of  his  productions  in  paint¬ 
ing  rise  considerably  above  mediocrity,  and 
have  extorted  praise  even  from  the  sublime 
Sir  Joshua.  His  compositions  in  music, 
specimens  of  which  he  nas  given  me,  pos¬ 
sess  so  many  strokes  of  originality,  that  l 
am  convinced  had  he  devoted  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  of  time  in  cultivating  the  smiles  and 
good  opinion  of  that  bewitching  nymph  as 
he  has  done  to  her  Parnassian  sisters,  he 
would  have  been  equally  interesting  and 
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great ;  even  in  architecture  he  has  shewn 
the  same  elegance  and  taste.  His  house  at 
Aston,  with  the  ornaments,  &c.  were  made 
after  his  own  designs. 

“  You  would  have  been  highly  delighted 
had  you  spent  the  week  with  us.  VVe  con¬ 
stituted  among  us  a  little  academy  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences.  In  one  corner  of  the 
library  his  curate  was  constructing  a  dial  ; 
in  another,  Mr.  H.  was  copying  a  head  of 
Addison,  which  Mr.  Mason  intended  as  a 
present  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester;  in  a 
third  was  your  friend,  placed  at  the  piano¬ 
forte,  correcting  some  of  Mr.  M’s  produc¬ 
tions  ;  and,  lastly x  there  was  he  himself 
sitting  pensively,  ‘  bodying  forth  the  forms 
of  things  unknown.’  1  wished  very  earnestly 
for  you ;  I  knew  it  was  a  set  that  was  ex¬ 
actly  calculated  for  your  character. 

“  We  conversed  much  upon  poetry  ;  and 
particularly  upon  Dryden.  Would  you  con¬ 
ceive  it,  that  he  disapproves  of  many  parts 
of  the  celebrated  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day. 

J 

He  objected,  in  some  respects,  against  the 
measure,  as  partaking  too  much  of  the 
ballad  species;  and  as  being  too  remote 
from  the  lyric  genius  ;  such  as 

((  War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble. 

Honour  but  an  empty  bubble,  &c.” 

“  With  ravish’d  ears 
The  monarch  hears,  &c.” 

The  repetition  of 

“  Fall'll,  fall’n,  fall’n,  fall’n,  &c.” 

he  said,  was  devoid  of  all  meaning  ;  and  that 
it  rather  tended  to  excite  something  border¬ 
ing  on  the  ludicrous,  than  to  add  to  the 
pathetic  impressions  already  excited. 

“  Gray  he  seems  to  idolize.  He  says  he 
had  more  true  poetical  enthusiasm,  more  of 
that  divine  phrenzy  which  constitutes  what 
ought  to  be  deemed  the  true  bard,  (but 
which  the  present  rage  after  philosophical 
pursuits  has  nearly  extinguished,)  than  all 
the  modern  poets  put  together. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“  We  conversed,  too,  about  yourself. 
Praise  from  such  a  character  as  Mason, 
must  bo  deemed  sterling.  Receive  it, 
therefore,  with  due  respect,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  he  passed  the  highest  compliments  on 
your  Theocritus.  He  said,  that  for  smooth¬ 
ness,  and  harmony  of  versification,  you  had 
considerably  exceeded  your  originals.  In 
particular,  he  instanced  those  lines  in  the 
‘  Vernal  Voyage,’  from  the  165th  line  to 
the  176th.  When  I  told  him  that  you  had 
completed  that  volume  within  the  small 
space  of  six  months,  he  appeared  surprised, 
and  observed,  1  with  application  such  powers 
of  mind  might  aspire  to  the  completion  of 
great  things.’ 

#  *  *  *  * 

“  Of  Music  we  had  so  divine  a  treat !  at 
the  first  pause  Dr.  G.  seized  a  pen,  and  im¬ 
mediately  scribbled  the  following  lines  : 


“  Orpheus,  ’tis  said,  once  touch’d  the  lyre 
so  well, 

He  drew  his  loved  Eurydice  from  Hell: 

Vain  boast  ! — To  Mason’s  pious  harp  ’tis 
given 

To  raise  enraptured  multitudes  to  Heaven!” 

With  that  he  threw  them  into  the  fire.  I 
told  him,  however,  it  was  useless;  for  I  was 
sure  of  retaining  them.” 

We  select  the  following  Letter  of 
the  Historian  of  Manchester,  as  breath¬ 
ing  an  affectionate  and  pious  spirit. — 
We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
exhibit  him  as  a  scholar. 

J.  W.  to  R.  P. 

“  My  dear  Sir,  Feb.  14,  17.93. 

“  It  was  with  great  pain  that  I  heard  of  a 
mournful  event  which  has  happened  in  your 
family.  I  feel  very  keenly  for  you.  I  feel 
also  for  those  that  are  too  young  yet  to 
know  the  extent  of  their  loss.  May  Reli¬ 
gion,  my  dear  Sir,  be  your  support  under  a 
calamity  which  nothing  but  Religion  can 
support !  May  you  feel  that  ray  of  Heaven 
darting  into  your  soul  to  cheer  you  in  this 
gloomy  hour,  and  to  make  you  live  for  the 
sake  of  the  present  and  the  rising  generation. 

If  any  thing  could  soften  the  severity  of 
such  a  dispensation,  I  should  comfort  myself 
with  the  report,  that  you  are  now  come  to 
Truro  in  order  to  settle  there.  If  this  is 
true,  I  shall  be  glad  of  it.  I  have  long 
wished  you  to  be  in  this  neighbourhood, 
for  both  our  sakes.  Men  of  congenial 
minds,  and  partly  of  congenial  studies, 
studious  of  letters,  fond  of  writing,  and 
always  writing  in  order  to  publish,  should  be 
near  to  each  other.  And,  so  near  as  Truro 
and  Ruan,  the  two  candles  will  often  mingle 
lights,  and  burn  each  the  brighter. 

“  I  beg,  my  dear  Sir,  to  hear  from  you 
by  my  man,  to  hear  how  you  are,  and  to 
know  how  you  mean  to  settle  yourself.  I 
take  a  lively  interest  in  your  fortunes,  and 
remain  with  Mrs.  W’s  compliments,  my 
dear  Sir,  your  affectionate  friend, 

“  John  Whitaker.” 

(To  be  continued. ) 

- 0 - 

53.  The  Naval  Sketch  Book  ;  or  The  Service 

afloat  and  ashore.  By  an  Officer  of 

Rank.  2  vols.  8vo.  Colburn. 

THE  title  of  these  well-written  vo¬ 
lumes  may  perhaps  excite  a  compa¬ 
rison  with  the  Sketches  of  the  elegant 
American  ;  .but  it  will  be  found  that 
it  is  only  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
materials  there  is  even  the  slightest  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  Author  of  the 
Naval  Sketch  Book  and  Washington 
Irving. 

There  are  two  classes  of  persons 
who  have  been  outrageously  carica¬ 
tured  by  the  Dramatist  and  the  Novel 
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writer — we  mean  Irishmen  and  Sailors. 
The  Author  of  the  “  Fairy  Legends  of 
the  South  of  Ireland”  has  rescued  the 
former  from  the  bunglers  who  have 
so  long  mutilated  the  genuine  Hiber¬ 
nian  ;  and  the  Author  of  the  present 
work  has  supplied  us  with  a  test,  by 
which  we  may  judge  the  monstrous 
absurdities  which  have  been  palmed 
upon  us  as  specimens  of  the  nautical 
eccentric.  There  is  so  much  good 
sense,  aye  and  good  writing  in  the 
serious  parts — and  such  genuine  hu¬ 
mour  in  the  lighter  articles  —  so  much 
of  the  vraisemblance  in  the  general 
anecdote,  and  such  identity  in  the 
particular  story,  that  it  is  impossible, 
we  think,  but  these  volumes  must  be 
exceedingly  popular. 

There  is  a  familiarity  with  the  habits 
and  the  minutiae  of  a  Sailor’s  life, 
equally  the  result  of  nice  perception 
and  long  acquaintance,  and  a  mode  of 
communicating  observations  which  is 
the  sure  indication  of  a  manly  and  in¬ 
telligent  mind.  We  might  perhaps 
be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  account 
of  the  “  Saints  at  Sea,”  as  savouring 
too  much  of  party  feeling  and  ludicrous 
exaggeration,  but  we  are  unwilling  to 
interrupt  the  full  current  of  our  praise 
of  the  Naval  Sketch  Book,  by  noticing 
minor  blemishes. 

The  following  extracts  are  favour¬ 
able  specimens  of  graphic  power  in 
the  delineation  of  the  Seaman’s  cha¬ 
racter,  in  the  ludicrous  and  the  pathetic. 

“  The  habits  of  a  Sailor  are  so  totally  at 
variance  with  those  of  a  landsman,  that  in 
most  instances  he  not  only  imagines  he  must 
pay  more  dearly  for  his  enjoyments  than 
others,  but  thinks  himself  lucky  if,  in  the 
first  jovial  night’s  cruize  ashore  he  happens 
to  baffle  the  Philistines  and  the  Amazons, 
and  even  reserves  for  himself  a  single  shot 
in  the  locker. 

“  An  unsuspecting  Tar  of  this  com¬ 
plexion  was  observed,  a  short  time  since,  at 
2  P.  M.  reeling  out  of  one  of  the  unhallowed 
purlieus  of  Drury-lane.  He  had  no  sooner 
brought  up  in  smooth  water,  than  choosing 
a  snug  birth,  as  he  supposed,  out  of  obser¬ 
vation,  between  two  buttresses  of  the  piazza, 
he  began  overhauling  his  traps,  first  turning 
out  the  pockets  of  his  trou  sers ;  betli  were 
alike  empty,  which  induced  him  to  turn  his 
quid,  and  ruminate  for  a  moment.  His 
’bacco  box,  jacket,  aud  waistcoat  pockets 
underwent  a  similar  fruitless  survey;  the 
very  lining  of  his  hat  was  rummaged,  still 
no  effects.  Here  one  might  have  read  in 
his  rueful  countenance  the  full  conviction 
that  he  was  hard  up  on  a  lee  shore,  and 
breakers  a  head.  As  a  last  hope  he  pro¬ 


ceeded,  doubtingly,  to  unknot  the  black 
Baudana  from  uround  his  neck,  which  he 
shook  carefully  between  finger  and  thumb, 
until  he  discovered  a  flimsy  fllic  fall  on  the 
kirbstone.  Delight  brightened  every  feature, 
and  his  past  despondency  appeared  to  he 
succeeded  by  a  comparative  content,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  it  was  but  a  few  hours 
since  he  had  ten  times  the  sum  ;  so  thrust¬ 
ing  it  into  his  ’bacco-hox,  from  which  he 
took  a  refresher,  he  slapped  his  thigh  ex- 
ultingly,  and  muttered  to  himself,  with  a 

good-humoured  laugh,  ‘  I) - the  lubberly 

pirates,  I’ve  done  ’em  for  once’.” 

One  other  extract  speaks  of  peril  and 
fortitude.  We  could  have  wished  to 
have  given  it  entire,  hut  its  length  for¬ 
bids. 

“  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  gloomy 
day,  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  when, 
in  consequence  of  a  signal  made  that  a  sus¬ 
picious  sail  was  seen  off  the  Coast,  as  if 
waiting  for  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  in  the 

dark,  Lieutenant -  had  given  orders  to 

man  his  favourite  galley,  and  proceed  in 
quest  of  the  stranger.  The  crew  had  been 
carefully,  hut  to  appearance  hastily  selected 
from  those  inured  to  service,  and  hearing  a 
character  for  intrepidity,  some  of  whom  had 
been  the  partners  of  an  enterprise  which 
was  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind,  when 
among  the  fir-t  to  board  the  American  frigate 
Chesapeake,  as  a  young  Midshipman,  he 
was  stretched  on  the  deck  by  the  stroke  of 
a  cutlass  on  the  head. 

“  The  strokesman  of  the  boat,  whose 
brawny  arms  had  home  him  on  that  memo¬ 
rable  day  to  the  cock-pit  of  the  Shannon, 
as  soon  as  the  Americans  had  deserted  their 
deck  and  fled  for  safety  below,  as  he  now 
shipped  the  rudder,  looked  wistfully  in  the 
wind’s  eve.  The  tilance  was  not  unobserved, 
but  the  Lieutenant,  apprehensive  that  it 
might  be  accompanied  by  some  remonstrance, 
quietly  motioned  him  to  go  forward  in  order 
to  hoist  the  mainsail.  The  boat  being 
shoved  off  the  beach,  after  pitching  twice  in 
the  surf,  rose  triumphantly  over  the  third 
sea,  which  had  now  exhausted  itself.  In  a 
moment  the  sail  was  hoisted;  she  instantly 
gathered  way,  and  stood  off  in  a  lateral  di¬ 
rection  from  the  shore. 

“  The  galley  soon  gained  rapidly  on  the 
chase,  which,  perceiving  that  the  boat  from 
the  shore  was  evidently  about  to  pursue  her, 
bore  round-up,  making  all  the  sail  she  could 
carry  before  the  wind.  The  bowman  just 
then  looking  under  the  foot  of  the  lug,  pro¬ 
nounced  her  to  he  a  large  lugger,  which  he 
had  before  seen  on  the  station  under  simi¬ 
larly  suspicious  circumstanced.  The  Lieu¬ 
tenant  instantly  putting  up  the  helm,  edged 
into  her  wake,  and  followed  precisely  her 
track.  A  short  period,  however,  sufficed 
to  show  that  the  chase,  from  the  quantity 
of  sail  she  was  enabled  to  carry,  bad  decid- 
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edly  the  advantage,  and  the  wind  continuing 
to  freshen,  as  the  tide  set  in,  she  rapidly 
distanced  her  pursuer.  In  half  an  hour  she 
was  hull  down.  The  haze  of  the  evening 
growing  every  moment  thicker,  she  became 
almost  imperceptible  to  the  view.  The 
men  now  involuntarily  turned  their  eyes, 
which  had  hitherto  been  strained  on  the 
chase,  to  the  stern  of  the  galley — the  appeal 
was  unnecessary,  the  Lieutenant  was  al¬ 
ready  occupied  in  council  with  the  Coxswain  ; 
his  trusty  favourite  hesitated  not  to  dis¬ 
suade  him,  in  terms  respectful,  yet  decisive, 
from  continuing  so  unequal  a  chase.  A 
heavy  swell  had  now  set  in  from  the  point 
on  which  the  wind  had  continued  all  day. 
The  sun  had  set  with  every  indication  of 
stormy  weather,  a  pale  yellow  streak  of 
light  over  the  land,  partly  reflected  on  the 
Last,  formed  the  only  contrast  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  gloom  of  the  horizon,  across  which  the 
gull  and  other  sea  fowl  hastily  fled  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  gale,  already  indicated  by  the 
swift  drifting  of  the  scud,  which  overtook 
them  in  their  flight,  and  suddenly  enveloped 
all  in  darkness,  without  the  intervention  of 
twilight.  They  had  got  so  far  to  leeward, 
that  to  return  with  the  lug  was  impossible  ; 
the  sail  had  already  been  lowered,  the  mast 
struck,  and  the  boat  brought  head  to  wind, 
when  the  crew  shipping  their  oars,  bent 
their  broad  shoulders  to  pull  her  through 
the  heavy  sea  which  flung  itself  in  sheets  of 
spray  over  the  bows,  and  drenched  every 
man  on  board.  It  was  soon  found  that  oars 
wfere  unavailing,  and  at  length  the  reluctant 
Lieutenant  decided  to  run  the  boat  ashore. 

“  Lay  in  your  oars,  my  lads,”  cried  he, 
“  step  the  short  mast,  close  reef  the  storm 
lug,  we  must  run  all  hazards,  and  beach  the 
galley  under  canvas.” — i(  While  executing 
this  order,  the  Bowman  sung  out  ‘  a  sail 
close  aboard,  Sir,  if  she  dont  keep  her  luff, 
she’ll  run  us  right  down.’  ‘  Luff,  luff,’  ex¬ 
claimed  aloud  every  man  in  the  boat.  The 
lugger’s  course,  however,  remaining  unalter¬ 
ed,  there  could  now  be  no  doubt  that  she  had 
seen  them  first,  and  perceiving  her  to  be  a 
King’s  boat,  her  object  was  to  run  clear 
over  the  galley  by  taking  her  right  a  beam. 
Destruction  appeared  inevitable  in  their 
helpless  condition.  A  shriek  of  despair, 
mingled  with  execrations,  succeeded,  as  she 
neared  the  galley,  when  the  Lieutenant  rose 
in  the  boat,  levelled  his  pistol  at  the  steers¬ 
man,  and  fired.  The  hand  which  grasped 
the  tiller  relaxed  its  hold,  and  the  miscreant 
his  life.  The  lugger  instantly  broached  to, 
passing  to  the  windward  of  the  boat.  ‘  Out 
oars,  my  lads,’  said  the  Lieutenant,  ‘  We’ll 
board  the  villains.’  The  oars  were  again 
manned — the  boat  in  the  mean  time  pitch¬ 
ing  bows  under,  and  shipping  green  seas 
fore  and  aft,” 

Two  of  the  oars  snap  short  in  the 
rullocks,  and  again  the  smuggler 
dropped  the  galley  astern. 
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“  Having  run  so  far  to  leeward  on  the 
former  chase,  no  one  was  now  able  to  decide 
on  what  part  of  the  shore  an  attempt  to  land 
might  be  practicable  —  all  was  darkness 
around ;  and  although  from  two  or  three 
flashes  discernible  at  an  elevation  consider¬ 
ably  above  the  sea,  and  which  appeared  to 
be  signals  made  from  the  heights  to  assist 
the  desperate  outlaws  they  had  just  encoun¬ 
tered,  there  was  no  doubt  they  could  be  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  land ;  still  to 
follow  her  was  to  brave  unseen  dangers.  A 
heavy  lurch  now  swamped  the  boat.  The 
lug  was  hoisted  at  all  hazards,  and  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  putting  the  helm  up,  she  flew  with 
inconceivable  velocity  in  the  lugger’s  wake, 
though  not  without  imminent  danger  of 
being  pooped  by  every  successive  sea.  The 
roaring  of  the  surf  was  now  distinctly  heard, 
and  soon  the  whole  scene  was  lighted  up  by 
its  luminous  appearance.  The  Bowman 
alarmed,  now  vociferated,  ‘  Breakers  a  head,’ 

‘  hard  down,  Sir,  hard  down.’  Before  the 
word  was  repeated,  she  had  entered  the 
frightfully  agitated  element.  ‘  Down  with 
the  sail,  or  we  are  lost,’  exclaimed  the  crew. 

‘  Hold  on,  hold  on  every  thing,’  cried  the 
veteran,  i  'tis  our  only  chance  to  beach  her.’ 
The  surf  now  reared  itself  in  boiling  masses, 
higher  than  the  mast,  and  as  it  fell  thunder¬ 
ing  on  the  shore,  the  wild  din  burst  on  the 
affrighted  ears  of  the  seamen,  like  successive 
salvos  of  heavy  artillery.  An  enormous  sea 
striking  her  on  the  quarter,  swept  her  broad¬ 
side  to  the  surf,  washing  out  the  Lieutenant 
with  one  of  the  crew ;  and  the  next  burst¬ 
ing  with  wilder  fury,  turned  her  bottom  up¬ 
wards,  burying  beneath  her  the  seven  un¬ 
happy  seamen  in  one  common  grave.” 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  these  vo¬ 
lumes  without  expressing  a  wish  that 
we  may  he  favoured  with  further 
gleanings  from  the  same  elegant  and 
intelligent  pen. 


54.  A  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  concerning  the  Authorship  of 
EIKDN  BALlAlKH.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  John  Todd,  M.A.  F.S.A.  Stic. 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty ,  and 
Rector  o/'Settrington,  co.  York.  Svo.  pp. 
168. 

55.  A  Letter  to  a  Friend ,  touching  the  Ques¬ 
tion,  ivho  was  the  Author  of  EIKDN  BA- 
ZIAIKH  ?  By  William-Grant  Brough¬ 
ton,  M.A.  8 vo.pp.  92. 

IIOW  easy  it  is  to  throw  into  ob¬ 
scurity  the  authorship  of  any  book,  is 
evident  from  the  success  of  the  “  Au¬ 
thor  of  Junius  and  the  failure  of 
every  effort  to  discover  him.  Now  all 
this  is  very  natural,  for  good  soups  and 
good  puddings  do  not  necessarily  lead 
to  any  personal  knowledge  of.  the 
cooks.  Mr.  Todd  has  certainly,  in  the 
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case  before  us,  followed  up  the  en¬ 
quiry  in  the  most  judicious  manner, 
admitting  nothing,  but  proceeding 
solely  upon  evidence  ;  which  evidence, 
in  our  judgment,  preponderates  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Gauden.  The  same  opinion 
is  also  given  by  Mr.  Broughton. 

As  negatives  can  never  prove  affir¬ 
matives,  as  what  is  not  can  never  prove 
what  is,  so  while  Mr.  Todd  writes 
like  a  judge,  Mr.  Broughton  treats  the 
subject  like  a  logician.  Such  oppo¬ 
nents  as  Dr.  Wordsworth,  are  not 
men  of  straw,  but  he  it  seems  has 
only  two  positive  allegations ;  one  that 
the  Icon  Basilike  was,  in  substance,  a 
work  taken  among  the  King’s  papers 
at  Naseby  ;  the  other,  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  seen  to  be  employed  in  writ¬ 
ing  it,  during  his  confinement  atCaris- 
brook  Castle.  With  regard  to  the 
first,  Mr.  Broughton  shows  (pp.  18, 
19),  that  the  book  taken  at  iNaseby 
was  not  the  Icon,  but  Sir  Edward 
Walker’s  Collection  of  Memorials  re¬ 
lating  to  the  War;  and  with  regard  to 
the  second,  that  the  King  only  tran¬ 
scribed  the  sheets  surreptitiously  sent  to 
him.  Pp.  29,  seq. 

Mr.  Todd,  as  also  Mr.  Broughton, 
both  dwell  upon  the  absurdity  of  laying 
before  Lord  Clarendon  claims  of  au¬ 
thorship,  which  he  must  have  known 
to  have  been  false.  But  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  both  the  Tracts.  They 
are  excellently  written. 

We  are  not  admirers  of  Gauden, 
who,  we  think,  was  a  mean-minded 
man.  But  we  beg  to  protest  against 
Mr.  Broughton’s  laying  a  charge  of 
immorality  against  hirn  (p.  88),  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  adopt  the  work.  Now 
if  an  unknown  Counsellor  comes  into 
Court,  pleads  a  cause,  and  refuses  to 
give  his  name,  we  do  not  see  how  a 
charge  of  immorality  lies  against  him 
for  so  doing.  There  may  be  conse¬ 
quential  vice  in  secresy ;  but  surely 
none  in  the  thing  itself. 


56.  Papers  on  Naval  Architecture,  and  other 
subjects  connected  with  Naval  Science, 
conducted  by  William  Morgan  and  Au¬ 
gustin  Creuze,  Naval  Architects,  formerly 
Students  of  the  School  of  Naval  Architec¬ 
ture  in  his  Majesty's  Dock-Yard  at  Ports¬ 
mouth.  VoL.  1.  No.  I.  Published  half- 
yearly.  8vo.  pp.  112. 

THE  best  form  for  ships  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  general  opinion,  that  of  the 
body  of  a  duck,  because  that  is  the 
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form  given  by  Nature  to  animals  which 
are  to  move  upon  water;  but  there  is 
this  discrepancy,  that  the  said  duck 
carries  neither  masts  nor  sails. 

The  mathematical  papers,  however 
good,  we  shall  pass  by,  because  they 
are  studies,  and  the  book  is  a  cheap 
one.  We  shall  therefore  give  some  of 
the  remarks  upon  the  want  of  breadth 
in  Merchant  vessels,  an  error,  adopted 
at  the  cost  of  their  construction  as 
good  sea-boats,  because  it  enables  the 
vessel  to  caTry  more  than  her  con*- 
puted  tonnage.  See  p.  96. 

“  The  Merchant  Navy  is  certainly  at  a 
very  great  distance,  in  point  of  excellency 
of  form,  from  the  Royal  Navy.  The  pre¬ 
sent  proportion  of  the  length  to  the  breadth 
in  his  Majesty’s  ships,  is  certainly  not  owing 
to  any  connexion  whatever  between  the  Sur¬ 
veyors  of  bis  Majesty's  Navy,  who  design 
them,  and  the  Merchant  service,  but  must 
be  founded  entirely  on  their  experience  and 
judgment.  Increasing  the  breadth  of  a  ship, 
within  the  limits  of  the  parts  immersed  and 
emerged  by  inclination,  certainly  adds  to 
the  stability,  and  has  been  found  beneficial 
in  many  instances,  and  may  probably  be 
tried  with  advantage  in  many  others.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  ships  in  the  Royal  Navy  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Merchant  Navy; 
and  that  there  would  be  necessarily  great 
disadvantage  attending  an  excess  beyond 
certain  limits,  which,  although  not  indis¬ 
putably  settled,  have  been  approximated  to 
with  considerable  correctness.  If  the  breath 
of  ships  were  too  much  increased,  it  would 
render  them  exceedingly  laboursome  at  sea, 
and  might  unfit  them  for  service,  by  fre¬ 
quently  carrying  away  their  masts.  Perhaps 
endeavouring  to  avoid  this  very  serious 
error,  has  kept  this  dimension  rather  within 
the  limits  to  which  it  may  be  carried  with 
safety  and  propriety.  The  proportion  of 
some  of  the  best  ships  of  the  line,  both 
Foreign  and  English,  is  between  the  limits 
of 8, 7,  and  3,8,  the  breadth  for  the  length." 

“  Increasing  the  dimensions  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ships,  generally,  the  length  as  well 
as  the  breadth,  has  been  recommended  by 
many,  which  would  certainly  contribute  to 
fineness  of  form  as  well  as  to  good  quarters  ; 
but  it  may  be  considered,  at  the  same  time, 
that  great  length  is  disadvantageous  in  other 
respects,  in  rendering  ships  less  easily  and 
quickly  worked,  and  being  more  expensive 
in  construction  ;  and  it  must  be  remember¬ 
ed,  that  one  of  the  greatest  Admirals  Eng¬ 
land  has  had  to  boast  of,  preferred  short 
ships  to  general  purposes,  which  he  found 
to  possess  greater  advantages  in  action. 
Some  nations  have  found  it  advantageous  to 
build  ships  expressly  for  particular  services, 
especially  for  fast  sailing.  In  auch  cases 
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great  length  and  breadth  have  been  given 
very  beneficially  ;  but  for  general  service, 
ships  that  can  keep  the  sea  for  a  long  time, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  have  been  found 
the  most  efficient,  even  if  attended  with  a 
small  sacrifice  of  velocity  to  those  qualities 
that  especially  constitute  good  sea-boats.” 

“  The  breadths  of  the  large  ships  of  the 
English  Navy  should  probably  not  be  in¬ 
creased  much,  while  smaller  ships  may  be 
increased  with  advantage  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree.”  Pp.  98,  99. 

It  has  been  recommended  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Windmills,  that  the  yards  or 
flyers  should  be  connected  with  the 
beam,  by  spiral  or  corkscrew  springs, 
which  would  prevent  their  being 
broken  ;  and  without  saying  that  such 
a  thing  is  practicable,  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  masts  would  be  carried  away, 
if  instead  of  shrouds  they  had  spiral 
springs,  because  the  wind  would  then 
act  upon  an  elastic  body;  or  if  a  mast 
itself  could  be  composed  of  a  single  or 
double  spring,  it  would  have  the  same 
effect.  We  do  not  say,  that  these 
things  are  practicable  ;  but  of  the  fact 
we  are  satisfied,  because  an  oak  is  torn 
up  by  a  storm,  while  a  flexible  tree 
escapes.  As  to  sea-boats,  the  Dutch- 
built  fashion  is  known  to  be  the  best. 
They  are  of  the  perfect  duck  fashion. 

We  by  no  means  disparage  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  mathematical  principles  to 
the  elucidation  of  nautical  science  ; 
but  considering  the  variations  in  the 
velocity  and  momentum  of  large  bodies 
of  water,  we  do  not  see  how  they  can 
apply  to  all  cases.  Experiments  are 
therefore  more  satisfactory ;  and  if  ships 
could  be  so  constructed,  as  that  the 
weight  of  cargo  should  never  bear 
upon  the  sides,  and  the  masts  be  so 
guarded  by  springs,  as  never  to  strain 
the  vessel,  then  we  say  (allowing  it  to 
be  impracticable)  that,  according  to 
the  laws  of  Nature,  rocks  and  sands 
only  would  be  the  most  dangerous 
things. 

Here  leaving  hypothesis,  we  have 
only  to  add,  that  the  work  promises  to 
be  very  good  and  useful. 

57.  Alexander  I.  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
&?c.  tfc.  By  H.  E.  Lloyd,  Esq .  Treut- 
tel  and  Wurtz. 

THE  Author  of  this  volume  has 
speedily  availed  himself  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
Autocrat  have  not.  been  consigned 
to  the  tomb  of  his  fathers,  before  Mr. 
CrtKT.  M  AG*  ^fieLTchy  1 
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Lloyd  presents  the  reading  publick 
with  a  sketch  of  his  life.  To  a  volume 
so  hastily  concocted,  it  would  be  un¬ 
fair  to  apply  any  severe  test  of  criti¬ 
cism.  The  work  has  been  evidently 
got  up  to  answer  the  demands  of  im¬ 
mediate  curiosity.  It  contains  a  chro¬ 
nological  account  of  the  principal 
events  of  the  late  Emperor’s  reign, 
and  collects  the  fragments  of  his  his¬ 
tory  scattered  through  the  various  po¬ 
litical  journals  of  his  day  with  a  very 
laudable  industry,  and  an  impartial  pen. 

The  anecdotes  contained  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  have  been  all  sufficiently 
hackneyed  in  the  pages  of  the  daily 
press.  We  will  content  ourselves  by 
recommending  the  volume  to  those 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  life  of  a 
Monarch,  who  occupying  no  inconsi¬ 
derable  space  in  what  (to  use  a  Buo- 
nopartean  phrase)  are  called  the  tf  des¬ 
tinies  of  Europe,”  appears  to  have 
borne  his  high  station  with  amiable 
moderation,  and  to  have  been  no  less 
estimable  as  a  Sovereign  than  as  a  man. 

58.  Essays,  Religious ,  Moral ,  and  Practi¬ 
cal.  By  Samuel  Hopkinson,  S.T.B.  for¬ 
merly  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Rector  oj 
Etton,  and  Vicar  o/’Merton.  Harris. 

THFSE  Essays  are  dedicated  to 
Earl  Fitz william,  and  are  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects  : 

<(  Character  ;  Employment  of  Time  ; 
Weather  ;  Seasons  ;  Earthquake,  Thunder 
and  Lightning ;  Deluge ;  Difficulties,  reli¬ 
gious  and  natural ;  Trouble  the  common 
lot;  Government  of  the  Mind;  Content¬ 
ment;  Walking;  Riding;  Swimming;  Shoot¬ 
ing;  Field  Sports;  Industry;  Equality  of 
Man  ;  Origin  of  Government;  probable  Du¬ 
rability  of  the  English  ;  Forgiveness  ;  Cha¬ 
rity  ;  Revenge  ;  Lord’s  Prayer  ;  Creed  ; 
Ten  Commandments  ;  Cruelty  ;  Extrava¬ 
gance  ;  Intemperance  ;  Lying  ;  Swearing  ; 
Thoughts  for  Youth  ;  Refections  for  Age  ; 
Parents  to  Children;  Children  to  Parents; 
Death;  Judgment.” 

However  multifarious  may  appear 
the  subjects  treated  of  in  these  Essays, 
they  nevertheless  exhibit  a  devout  and 
thoughtful  spirit  in  their  religious 
topics,  and  an  observing  and  intelligent 
mind  in  their  practical  discussions. 

There  is  here  nothing  of  garrulous 
prosing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  feli¬ 
citous  compression  of  ideas,  and  a 
terseness  of  language,  which  never 
wearies. 

Were  we  to  venture  on  a  conjecture 
of  the  character  of  the  Author,  we 
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should  fix  on  a  Clergyman  who  has 
grown  old  gracefully,  and  with  dignity 
supports  an  elevated  station,  of  cheer¬ 
ful  piety,  and  of  great  benevolence, 
using  with  moderation  the  gifts  of  pro¬ 
vidence,  and  gratefully  referring  the 
blessings  that  surround  him  to  the 
giver  of  all  good. 

Such  we  know  to  be  the  sentiments 
inculcated,  and  we  venture  to  think 
that  the  practical  illustration  of  them 
is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  him 
by  whom  they  are  so  well  enforced. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  specimen  : 

“  Swimming. — Although  this  is  not  ge¬ 
nerally  estimated  among  the  most  useful,  it 
is  certainly  a  very  necessary  acquirement. 
Were  I  disposed  to  doubt  in  any  one  single 
individual  instance  my  Creator’s  goodness, 
it  would  be,  at  first  view,  of  the  subject  now 
under  discussion.  Why  is  this  saving  pri¬ 
vilege  withheld  from  man,  and  yet  conferred 
on  the  generality  of  quadrupedes  ?  To  an 
infant  incapable  of  fear,  as  well  as  to  an 
adult  apprised  of  danger,  the  deep  is  death 
to  both  alike;  but  whether  an  unsuspecting 
hog  or  a  harmless  sheep  is  thrown  into  the 
water,  each  exerting  its  natural  efforts  gains 
the  shore,  wdiile  man  only  flounders  and 
sinks. 

“  Are  we,  then,  authorized  to  complain? 
By  no  means.  What  seems  to  our  finite 
understanding  a  defect,  often  tends,  on  in¬ 
quiry,  to  exalt  rather  than  to  depress  the 
even  tenor  of  that  Providence  which  ‘  acts 
not  bv  partial  but  by  general  laws/  (Pope). 
If  it  is  hard  to  one,  be  it  remembered  the 
ume  inability  is  common  to  all  :  here  dis¬ 
tinction  is  unknown  :  besides,  it  is  not  in 
this  world  permitted  us  to  know  the  supreme 
as  he  is.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  we  are 
favoured  now  with  no  more  than  a  partial 
communication  of  what,  in  a  different  stage 
of  existence,  may  be  revealed,  we  can  have 
no  cause  to  censure  what  our  faculties  can¬ 
not  comprehend.  For  the  self  same  reason 
we  might  crave  the  strength  of  the  horse, 
the  swiftness  of  the  stag,  or  the  wings  of 
the  bird,  as  the  ability  of  the  fish.  In  com¬ 
parison  of  all  animated  nature,  man  came 
from  the  hands  of  his  Creator  far  more  ex¬ 
cellently  endowed,  and  wonderfully  adapted 
for  the  exercise  of  '  the  dominion  over  every 
living  thing,’  originally  assigned  him  :  with 
a  countenance  to  behold  the  glory  of  the 
heavens,  with  limbs  to  traverse  the  different 
regions  of  the  earth,  with  a  frame  to  sustain 
the  diversity  of  climate,  with  a  mind  to  in¬ 
vestigate  God’s  ways,  and  with  language  to 
declare  his  handy  works.  The  inability  to 
swim,  if  properly  considered,  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  an  intentional  suspen¬ 
sion,  excellently  calculated  to  excite  our 
activity  and  to  increase  our  gratitude  for  all 
the  natural  blessings  we  possess  without  the 
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pains  necessary  in  others  for  the  attainment. 
Surveying  nature’s  works,  what  mind  is  not 
impressed  with  admiration  ?  Whether  we 
look  inwardly  to  ourselves,  whether  we  ex¬ 
pand  our  attention  to  external  objects,  we 
are  impressed  with  awful  gratitude  und  satis¬ 
factory  delight.  Pleasing  as  such  reflections 
are,  they  receive,  nevertheless,  a  temporary 
check  from  a  conscious  sense  of  danger  the 
moment  we  become  exposed  to  tl\c  surface 
of  the  deep  without  the  ability  to  swim, 
equalled  only  by  the  painful  feelings  of  such 
as  are  involuntarily  forced  to  the  edge  of  a 
stupendous  precipice  without  the  aid  of 
wings.  Sensible  of  our  inferiority  in  these 
respects  to  other  animals,  forgetful  of  what 
we  have,  and  repining  at  what  is  withheld, 
we  go  on,  without  thought,  to  complain. 
Many,  under  such  wrong  impressious,  risk 
their  passage  through  the  perilous  ocean  of 
life,  often  without  even  an  exertion  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  safety  by  this  easy  acquirement. 

“  If  the  almost  countless  loss  of  life  in 
the  great  deep  is  seriously  considered,  if  the 
variety  of  dangerous  ways  is  stated  by  which 
human  beings  of  every  age  and  of  every 
class  are  continually  lost  in  the  rapidity  of 
currents,  and  in  the  sudden  expanse  of  ri¬ 
vers,  by  night  and  by  day,  sometimes  in  the 
laudable  course  of  business,  at  others  in  the 
rational  avocation  of  pleasure  through  squall* 
on  lakes,  through  heedless  accidents  on  ca¬ 
nals  ;  if,  in  short,  this  great  take-off  from 
the  human  race  is  closely  traced  into  all  its 
bearings,  it  will  appear  unaccountably  extra¬ 
ordinary  why  an  art  so  conducive  to  health, 
so  easy  to  be  acquired,  and  never  to  be  lost, 
becomes  so  generally  neglected.  By  the 
polished  nations  of  antiquity  it  was  reckoued 
so  essential  a  branch  of  early  discipline,  that 
to  represent  a  person  utterly  uneducated, 
nothing  was  more  common,  nothing  better 
understood,  than,  ‘  O,  he  neither  reads  nor 
swims/  What  has  been  done  once,  will 
generally  be  allowed,  may  be  done  again  : 
convinced  by  self-experience  that  any  one 
of  ordiuary  resolution  may  teach  himself  by 
the  mere  efforts  of  nature,  under  this  strong 
impression  I  confidently  submit  to  such  a* 
wish  to  become  adepts  in  this  useful  exer¬ 
cise,  the  following  rules,  which,  if  syste¬ 
matically  adopted  and  strictly  adhered  to, 
will  be  attended  with  success. 

1.  The  only  way  to  secure  the  preliminary 
requisite  of  self-possession  is,  to  select  a 
reach  in  some  sequestered  place  about  twenty 
yards  in  length,  ten  in  breadth,  with  a 
sound  bottom,  in  no  part  exceeding  four 
feet,  clear  of  weeds,  and  freshened  by  a  mo¬ 
derate  current.  As  nothing  tends  more  to 
banish  the  apprehension  of  danger  than  on 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  spot  wherein  the 
incipient  artist  intends  to  commence  bis 
efforts,  so  in  a  case  of  such  importance  no 
man’s  word  must  be  taken,  no  report  must 
Ire  even  heard,  no  doubt  must  be  entertained 
about  its  general  eafety:  on  the  cpntrarv. 
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every  square  yard  ought  to  he  examined  by 
a  second  person  before  any  one  individually 
ventures  to  commit  himself.  The  pleasing 
assurance  hence  arising  is  heightened  by  the 
presumption,  which,  in  fact,  is  actually  true, 
that  the  human  body  is  somewhat  lighter 
than  a  corresponding  bulk  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  medium,  though  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  limbs  and  head  exceed  that  of  the  trunk 
before  the  higher  cavities  are  discharged  of 
air  and  filled  with  water,  which  must  be  the 
case  before  the  whole  can  sink  :  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  :  how  to  acquire  so  desirable  an 
attainment,  is  now  to  be  described. 

(t  2.  The  weather  warm  and  still,  retire 
determined  and  alone  to  the  destined  scene, 
devoid  of  internal  fear  or  external  appre¬ 
hension.  That  part  of  the  brink  is  to  be 
preferred  nearest  a  level  with  the  surface 
below.  Peel,  collect,  pause  awhile.  Now 
wedging  your  hands  pointed  forward,  with 
the  base  about  six  inches  from  the  chin, 
and  bending  forward,  gently  detrude. 

“  3.  The  body,  so  far  from  remaining, 
like  inert  matter,  in  a  quiescent  state  at  the 
bottom,  for  a  reason  previously  assigned,  is 
directly  disposed  to  ascend  whether  you  will 
or  no.  This  is  generally  repeated  two  or 
three  times  till  the  air  is  discharged  from 
the  lungs,  and  the  chest  filled  with  water. 

*  Arom  if  the  accepted  time ,  behold  now  is 
the  critical  moment,’  for  art  to  co-operate 
with  nature,  not  merely  by  endeavouring  to 
emerge,  but  in  continuing  to  float,  and  pro¬ 
pelling  yourself  along  the  surface  by  the 
simultaneous  action  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

“  4.  Perceiving  in  yourself  now  an  invo¬ 
luntary  propensity  to  rise,  you  are  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  this  manner  :  dart  forth  the  hands 
tilt  the  lengthened  arms,  bringing  them 
steadily  round  flattened  by  the  hips,  return 
sideways  to  their  former  position. 

The  chain  of  fi¬ 
gures  so  formed  at 
the  right  and  left 
is  similar  and 
equal,  each  some¬ 
what  resembling 
the  oval,  except 
the  inner  having  a 
less  degree  of  cur¬ 
vature  than  the 
outer  line  While 
the  higher  extre¬ 
mities  are  thus 
employed  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  body 
before,  the  lower 
also  are  in  mutual 
action  to  propel  it 
behind,  by  draw¬ 
ing  up  the  limbs 
from  the  hips, 
bending  the  knees, 
continually  clos¬ 
ing  and  retracting 
the  feet,  thus  add¬ 


ing  to  the  number  of  circles,  of  eighteen 
inches  diameter  or  thereabouts,  continually. 

“5.  These  efforts  to  support  and  carry 
on  the  body,  though  ever  so  regularly  con¬ 
tinued,  will  be  found  utterly  insufficient 
without  due  care  to  elevate  and  throw  back 
the  head  as  much  as  possible.  In  this  dis¬ 
position  its  weight  is  considerably  diminish¬ 
ed  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  underneath, 
the  mouth  and  nose  rising  and  falling, 
opening  at  the  beginning,  and  closing  at  the 
end,  of  every  stroke  for  indispensable  respi¬ 
ration. 

“  6.  Few  or  none  at  first,  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  novelty  of  the  thing,  find  themselves 
equal  to  this  plan  of  exertion:  they,  of 
course,  flutter  and  sink.  As  soon  as  ever 
then  his  feet  touch  the  bottom,  the  young 
practitioner  must  recommence  the  system  of 
movement  in  the  water  exactly  as  at  the 
first  plunge  from  the  hank,  time  after  time, 
iterum  iterumque  tentando.  Nor  must  he 
expect  to  succeed  in  the  inanimate  mode  of 
timidity,  but,  as  amid  the  contending  ardor 
of  the  chase, 

‘  Tu  ne  cede  malis,  sed  contra  audentior 
ito*,’ 

lying  down,  rising  up,  and  diving :  rolling, 
twisting,  turning,  and  trying  in  every  imagi¬ 
nary  direction,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left, 
first  with  one  hand,  then  with  the  other, 
and  again  with  both.  These  trials  will  be 
found  more  or  less  exhausting,  as  the  age 
and  constitution  vary  :  their  duration  and 
repetition,  therefore,  will  be  regulated  by 
the  best  possible  index  —  that  degree  of 
languor  consequent  to  over  much  indulgence 
either  in  the  bath  or  river. 

“  After  this  manner  may  the  anxious 
parent  rest  assured  the  stroke  has  been  soon 
acquired,  which  improving  in  rapid  progres¬ 
sion  at  every  succeeding  trial  day  by  day, 
has  actually  attained  in  the  space  of  a  fort¬ 
night  a  degree  of  perfection  sufficient  for 
the  various  purposes  of  inland  life.  Should 
these  suggestions  prove  inefficient,  as  must 
sometimes  happen  either  from  mental  weak¬ 
ness  or  corporeal  debility :  should  they  not 
meet  the  conscientious  approbation  of  the 
absent  parent,  without  abandoning  this  fair 
and  natural  way  of  attainment  for  all  such  as 
may  please  to  adopt  it,  I  confidently  subjoin 
a  second  mode  of  introduction  to  the  art  of 
swimming,  more  complete  and  expensive, 
yet  safer,  and  on  that  account  more  conge¬ 
nial  to  the  feelings  of  the  distant  relative. 

“  Allow  two  confidentials,  long  known  to 
the  family,  to  attend  the  youth  of  any  one 
whose  station  will  easily  admit  it,  to  the 
secluded  brook,  each  holding  a  rope  tightly 
crossed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  consequently 
moveable  at  pleasure  higher  or  lower,  meet¬ 
ing  or  following  the  current ;  on  this  let  an¬ 
other  be  suspended  by  a  pivot-ring,  to  the 
other  extremity,  at  the  distance  of  three,  or 
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four  feet  according  to  the  elevation  of  the 
sides  above  the  water,  the  disciple  of  Nep¬ 
tune  must  be  fastened  round  the  shoulders, 
previously  covered  by  flannel  to  obviate  the 
inconvenience  of  friction.  During  this  state 
of  secure  and  easy  suspension,  the  dread  of 
sinking  and  the  trouble  of  floundering  are 
doue  away :  the  young  performer  has  no¬ 
thin  g  else  to  do  but  to  persevere  in  conti- 
rraed  exertion  on  the  superfiees,  according 
to  the  instructions  of  the  natural  plan  above 
defined,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  rolling 
and  turning  in  all  possible  directions  upwards 
and  downwards  under  the  strict  attention  of 
his  assistants  on  the  opposite  shores,  whose 
office  it  is  to  move  the  apparatus  to  their 
young  master's  wish,  carefully  managing  to 
keep  him  even  on  the  surface,  or  to  permit 
him,  if  he  pleases,  to  dive  below.  Inani¬ 
mate  indeed  must  be  the  attempts  which, 
only  after  a  few  days’  practice,  can  in  this 
way  fail.  Should  this,  however,  be  the 
case,  should  the  disappointed  youth  still  re¬ 
main  anxious  to  succeed,  he  may  try  a  well 
known,  though  dangerous  method,  which 
has  often  answered,  and  sometimes  failed — 
it  is  the  use  of  corks.  The  common  me¬ 
thod  of  application  is  to  fasten  them  in  two 
equal  divisions,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet, 
by  a  piece  of  list,  which,  passing  across  the 
chest  under  the  arms,  confines  this  buoyant 
material  behind  the  back  nearly  in  a  line 
with  the  shoulders.  Thus  the  human  body, 
by  this  slight  artificial  union,  becomes  spe¬ 
cifically  lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  the 
surrounding  fluid.  Thus  the  person  exert¬ 
ing  his  extremities  fore  and  aft,  becomes  in 
time  able  to  support  himself  without  this 
adventitious  aid.  Anxious  as  indeed  I  am 
for  my  young  countrymen  in  all  respects, 
the  very  idea  of  leading  them,  even  unin¬ 
tentionally,  into  evil,  is  painful  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  ;  I  consider  it,  therefore,  an  indis- 
pensible  duty  to  point  out  the  danger,  in 
this  last  mode  too  often  pursued,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  attainment. 

“  Should  this  artificial  aid  be  by  accident 
broken  or  even  displaced,  what  becomes  of 
the  necessary  equilibrium  ?  It  is  instantly 
destroyed  in  one  case,  and  removed  in  the 
other :  in  both  the  vital  spark  is  in  equal 
danger  of  extinction.  A  school-fellow  prac  ¬ 
tising  alone  in  the  place  of  our  amusement, 
would  have  soon  lost  his  life  had  not  a  per¬ 
son,  accidentally  passing,  instantly  relieved 
him  :  the  gear  slipped  back  to  the  central 
band,  the  consequences  were  the  unavoidable 
elevation  of  the  posteriors  above  the  surface, 
while  the  distant  extremities  were  depressed 
without  the  possibility  of  relief.  If  the  sup¬ 
porters  separate,  which  may  happen  through 
failure  of  the  uniting  list  band,  the  incum¬ 
bent,  if  in  deep  water,  is  instantly  lost. 
The  last  source  of  danger  to  which  this  ex- 
erimentalist  is  subject,  occurs  whenever 
e  ventures  incautiously  out  of  his  depth,  or 
glides  imperceptibly  down  the  silent  stream : 
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here  Ins  situation  becomes  indescribably 
perilous:  the  tackling  may  fail,  it  may  be 
removed  by  force,  it  may  be  displaced  by 
accident,  indisposition  may  suddenly  arise 
from  causes  too  obvious  to  mention,  and  too 
serious  to  admit  of  a  full  enumeration. 

“  May  the  young  entertain  sentiment* 
worthy  of  a  general  Providence,  not  only 
with  regard  to  those  manyfold  blessings 
which  are  always  ready  for  their  free  ac¬ 
ceptance,  but  for  such  particular  benefits  as 
require  their  laudable  exertions  to  attain.” 


59.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Consecration 
of  St.  Paul's  Chapel ,  Alverthorpe,  near 
Wakefield.  By  the  Rev.  John  Bayley, 
M.  A.  late  Fellow  of  Emanuel  College , 
Cambridge.  8ro.  pp.  22. 

MR.  BAYLEY  traces  our  Ritual  to 
a  conformity  in  substance  with  the 
Mosaic;  and  therefore,  by  inference, 
gives  to  both  a  divine  origin.  He  says, 

“  If  we  look  below  the  surface,  and  pe¬ 
netrate  that  garb  of  ceremony  which  dis¬ 
guised  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  worship,  we 
shall  there  discover  the  constituent  parts  of 
our  present  ritual ;  and  such  a  discovery  is 
of  great  price,  as  it  silences  every  cavil,  that 
heresy  has  so  loudly  echoed  against  our  ob¬ 
servance  of  ordinances,  for  which  we  cau 
plead  no  positive  command,  whereas  the 
very  want  of  specific  appointment  (which 
has  been  so  often  the  ground  of  accusation) 
is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  their 
defence.  Where  there  was  no  new  ordi¬ 
nance,  there  needed  no  new  commandment. 
The  proof  of  what  is  here  adduced,  lies 
within  narrow  compass.  The  strict  har¬ 
mony  which  is  found  to  exist  among  all  the 
most  ancient  Liturgies,  strongly  favours  the 
belief,  that  they  were  transmitted  through 
the  Apostles,  who  were  of  Jewish  extrac¬ 
tion,  from  the  devotional  parts  of  the  Jewish 
service.”  P.  11. 

Mr.  Bayley’s  Sermon  is  one  which  we 
like.  It  is  of  the  edifying  kind  ;  would 
that  we  could  say  the  like  of  all  others. 
- - 

60.  P.  Virgilii  Maronis  Bucolica ;  contain¬ 
ing  an  Ordo  and  Interliucal  Translation 
accompanying  the  Text  ;  a  Treatise  on 
Latin  Versification ;  and  References  to 
a  Scanning  Table ,  exhibiting  on  Musical 
Principles  every  variety  of  Hexameter 
Vase.  With  an  Explanatory  Index.  In¬ 
tended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Reading 
of  the  Latin  Poets.  By  P.  A.  Nuttall, 
LL.D.  Editor  of  “  Stirling's  Juvenal  In- 
terlineally  Translated."  12 mo.  pp.  118, 
Simpkin  and  Marshall  ;  Nichols  and  Son. 

THIS  useful  little  work  may  justly 
rank  among  the  curiosities  of  classic 
Literature.  No  scholar  of  modern 
times  has  so  clearly  elucidated  the  sen- 
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timents  and  melody  of  Virgil  as  the 
present  writer,  whether  we  consider 
the  correctness  and  harmony  of  his 
translation,  or  the  adaptation  of  every 
verse  to  the  strict  principles  of  music. 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that, 
although  Virgil's  Eclogues  have  been 
the  admiration  of  all  ages,  there  did 
not  exist  an  English  verbal  translation 
suited  to  the  genius  or  spirit  of  these 
divine  compositions.  Where  an  Ordo 
and  Translation  have  been  adopted,  as 
in  Davidson’s  Virgil,  they  rarely  cor- 

“  Candidus  Daphnis 
The  bright-robed  Daphnis 

Olympi,  nabesque 
of  heaven,  and  clouds 
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responded,  because  the  one  was  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  rules  of  pedagogues,  and  the 
latter  accorded  with  the  idiom  of  the 
English  language  ;  but  Dr.  Nuttall’s 
interlineal  translation  accompanies  the 
Ordo  almost  word  for  word  ;  and  what 
is  singular,  and  which  must  have  re¬ 
quited  considerable  versatility  of  lan¬ 
guage,  a  true  poetic  strain,  admirably 
suited  to  the  subject,  is  uniformly  pre¬ 
served.  We  give  the  following  speci¬ 
men  from  Eel.  v.  56-59,  allusion  to 
the  apotheosis  of  Julius  Caesar : 


miratur  in  sue  turn  limen 

now  admires  the  unfrequented  courts 

et  sidera  sub  pedibus  videt. 
and  stars  beneath  his  feet  beholds. 
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Ergo  alacris  voluptas  silvas  et  caetera  rura 
Hence  mirthful  joy  the  woods  and  every  field 

tenet,  Panaque,  pastoresque,  Dryadasque  puellas. 
pervades,  and  Pan,  and  shepherds,  and  the  woodland  nymphs,” 


The  most  important  feature  of  the 
work,  however,  is  the  learned  and  in¬ 
genious  “  Treatise  on  Latin  Versifica¬ 
tion, ’’  which  is  intended  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Scanning  or  Musical 
table.  Dr.  Nuttall  is  evidently  a  zealous 
advocate  for  ancient  quantity,  and  his 
knowledge  of  music  has  enabled  him 
to  demonstrate  the  melody  of  classic 
numbers  with  nearly  the  same  certainty 
as  a  problem  in  Euclid.  His  defini¬ 
tion  of  ancient  accent,  as  distinct  from 
quantity,  appears  incontrovertible,  al¬ 
though  some  modern  scholars  declare 
that  it  is  entirely  lost. 

The  Scanning  Table  consists  of  six¬ 


teen  musical  staves,  which  exhibit  the 
different  varieties  of  hexameter  verse, 
and  the  letters  of  reference  prefixed  to 
each  have  corresponding  ones  at  the 
end  of  every  verse  throughout  the 
Eclogues;  so  that  the  exact  melody  or 
scansion  of  every  line  can  be  imme¬ 
diately  discovered.  In  order  to  render 
the  poetic  reading  easy  and  familiar, 
the  verses  are  divided  according  to  the 
method  prescribed  by  Terentianus 
Maurus  in  his  “  Treatise  on  Latin 
Metres,”  in  which  the  first  and  last 
syllables  or  semi-feet  form  a  complete 
foot  or  bar.  We  copy  the  following  as 
a  specimen  : 


1 

J 

J  J 

J  j 

1"  Is  1 

o  J  J 

I,;. 

S  j 

9 

M 

J  jJ 

J 

Non 

oranes 

&rbus- 

ta  juvant, 

burnt 

es- 

que  myn- 

eie.  iv.  2. 

Not  all  do  groves  delight. 

This  stave  illustrates  the  times,  or 
musical  quantities  of  every  foot;  the 
principal  caesura  or  rest  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  double  bar,  and  the  se¬ 
condary  ones  by  heavy  lines. 

The  Treatise  on  Latin  Versification  is 
concluded  with  some  very  useful  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  structure  of  an  Hex¬ 
ameter  verse,  in  which  the  Author  en¬ 
deavours  to  familiarize  the  student’s 
ear  to  the  rhythmus  of  Latin  poetry  by 
English  examples.  By  this  method 
the  diversified  Odes  of  Horace  are  re¬ 
duced  to  the  utmost  simplicity;  and 
their  musical  principles  clearly  eluci¬ 
dated.  The  Iambic  versification  of 
Seneca,  Phaedrus,  and  Terence,  are  also 
justly  defined.  The  writer  proves  the 
absurdity  of  the  common  method  of 


and  humble  tamarisks. 

reading  these  metres,  from  which  the 
difficulty  of  comprehending  them  by 
the  moderns  has  resulted.  The  follow¬ 
ing  caustic  remarks  are  appended  to 
this  Octosyllabic  Iambic  line, 

Nec  ut  |  soles  ]  dabls  [  jbeos. 

<£  Iambic  versification  being  so  familiar  to 
an  English  ear,  it  would  naturally  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  there  could  be  no  obstacle  to 
reading  it  correctly ;  but,  as  if  the  sons  of 
John  Bull  had  determined  to  set  prosody 
and  even  common  sense  at  defiance,  this 
metre  is  more  sadly  distorted  than  any  other. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  reading 
Descend,  |  ye  Nine!  |  descend  |  and  sing,—- 

although  there  are  two  iambic  words  in  the 
line  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  reading  correctly 
the  three  dissyllables  in  the  above  Latin 
dimeter,  seems  insuperable  to  an  English 
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scholar,  because  be  most  unaccountably 
pronounces  all  iambics  as  trochees,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  prosody,  analogy,  tfnd  authority  ; 
and  though  Cicefo  expressly  says,  “  ex 
iambist  nostra  oratio  constat.’’  For  instance, 
soles  is  read  as  soles,  suns,  and  the  first  syl¬ 
lable  of  jocos  is  lengthened  as  in  joke,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  pronounced  like  its  analogous 
English  word  jocose,  thus  : 

No  more  \  indeed  j  are  you  |  jocose. 

Nec  ut  |  soles  |  dabis  |  jocos. 

The  following  pure  iambic  trimeter,  con¬ 
taining  three  iambic  words,  will  chime,  if 
properly  read,  with  the  accompanying  Eng¬ 
lish  line  : 

Qulshoc  |  potest  ]  vide- 1  re,  quis| potest] pa tl  ? 
Forwhojcan  tins \ beliold . J 01  who|c.m  tln.s|eiidurc  ? 

(<  Iambic  pronunciation  of  dissyllables  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  agreeable  to  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  the  Latin  tongue,  on  account  of 
the  lateral  or  oblique  meanings  of  many  words 
being  dependant  on  strong  and  emphatic 
terminations  ;  and  it  is  quite  as  absurd  and 
inconsistent  to  read  the  first  syllables  of 
potest  and  patl  long,  as  it  would  be  to  accent 
the  first  syllables  of  behold  and  endure.  Yet 
the  Professors  of  our  Universities  tell  us 
they  must  be  so  pronounced,  because  it  is 
the  English  custom!  Now  would  it  not 
excite  one’s  laughter  to  hear  a  foreigner, 
who  was  teaching  English  versification, 
gravely  inform  his  pupil  that  the  word  endure , 
though  pronounced  iambically  by  the  natives, 
must  not  be  so  pronounced,  because  it  was 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  his  own  country  /” 

We  recommend  this  clever  little 
work  with  confidence  to  those  gentle¬ 
men  engaged  in  the  education  of  youth 
in  particular,  and  to  all  admirers  of 
Classical  learning  in  general. 


61.  Dr.  Kidd’s  Introductory  Lecture  to  a 
Course  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  illustrative 
of  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  at  Oxford,  dis¬ 
plays  considerable  ability.  The  passage  on 
childhood  in  Lucretius  (b.  v.  1.  223),  is 
well  explained,  and  its  circumstances  shewn 
to  <(  coincide  to  increase  the  sum  of  human 
happiness  and  virtue.”  The  extracts  from 
Galen  are  interesting ;  and  the  theory  of 
lusus  nature,  if  not  cleared  up,  is  at  least 
placed  in  a  better  light.  Towards  the  con¬ 
clusion,  a  fair  estimate  is  formed  of  phreno¬ 
logy,  which  will  hardly  satisfy  its  votaries. 

“  It  is  evidently  (observes  Dr.  Kidd  in 
the  last  page)  more  safe  to  judge  of  others 
by  their  words  and  actions  and  conduct  in 
general,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  condemning 
the  character  of  an  individual  from  the  indi¬ 
cation  of  some  odious  organ,  the  activity  of 
which  may  have  been  subdued  by  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  religious  motives.  With  respect 
to  ourselves  indeed,  the  study  of  the  system 
may  be  attended  sometimes  with  the  hap¬ 
piest  consequences:  for  if,  from  the  con¬ 
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templation  of  it,  we  can  be  strengthened  in 
our  conviction  of  the  fact,  which  both  reason 
and  revelation  teach  us,  that  each  individual 
is  liable  to  particular  temptations  depending 
on  his  specific  temperament,  we  shall  thuS 
have  one  additional  memento  of  our  frailty, 
one  additional  incentive  to  watch  over  and 
combat  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset 
us.”  The  incidental  remarks  on  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence’s  celebrated  “  Lectures”  are  tempe¬ 
rate  and  just. 

62.  Doddridge’s  Rise  and  Progress  has 
bepn  reprinted  in  the  Glasgow  series  of 
Christian  Authors ,  with  an  introductory 
Essay  by  Mr.  Foster,  Author  of  Essays  on 
Popular  Ignorance,  &.c.  His  argument  is 
able;  he  presumes  the  book  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  unbelievers  of  various  hues,  and 
argues  with  them  accordingly.  We  must  com¬ 
plain,  however,  that  his  Essay,  and  the  ar¬ 
guments  contained  in  it,  are  far  too  long. 

63.  The  Author  of  Craven  Blossoms  has 
spurned  somewhat  contemptuously  the  mercy 
which  might  be  shewn  to  his  volume  by  re¬ 
ference  to  his  situation  and  circumstances, 
and  bravely  pleading  the  “  general  issue,” 
demands  to  be  tried  by  his  merits.  His 
little  volume,  it  appears,  has  been  honoured 
by  the  names  of  300  Subscribers,  “  includ¬ 
ing  some  of  the  proudest  and  most  respected 
names  that  Craven  or  that  England  knows.” 
Bravissimo  !  Far  be  it  from  us  to  attempt 
to  undervalue  what  the  “  Craven”  district 
has  patronized,  and  the  “  Newcastle  Maga¬ 
zine”  has  approved.  We  will  suspend  our 
opinion  until  our  Author  shall  favour  us 
with  his  more  “  extended  efforts  in  the 
mean  time,  as  Johnson  observed,  JVecan  wail. 

64.  Poetic  Hours ,  Sfc.  &fc.  by  G.  F.  Ri¬ 
chardson,  contains  many  pleasing  speci¬ 
mens,  which,  though  not  of  the  highest 
order  of  poetry,  are  indicative  of  an  elegant 
mind.  Some  of  the  translations  are  given 
with  much  spirit,  and  the  whole  volume  is 
replete  with  tender  feeling  and  gentle  affec¬ 
tions,  expressed  in  language  generally  cor¬ 
rect,  and  not  unfrequently  graceful.  It  is 
one  of  those  productions  the  offspring  of  r 
cultivated  mind,  which  would  procure  for  its 
Author,  even  amoug  discerning  friends,  that 
dangerous  reputation  for  poetical  talent, 
which  more  frequently  hurries  its  possessor 
to  immature  publication,  than  operates  as 
an  encouragement  to  more  finished  efforts. 
It  is  thus  that  much  rising  genius  is  crushed 
— all  that  has  delighted  the  partial  admira¬ 
tion  of  friends  in  manuscript,  and  lines  that 
owe  half  their  beauty  to  associations  in 
which  the  general  reader  has  no  sympathy, 
are  given  hastily  to  the  world  ;  aud  tiie  cold¬ 
ness  of  neglect  and  the  severity  of  criticism, 
either  discourage  the  youthful  aspirant  alto¬ 
gether,  or,  what  is  worse,  convert  the  geue- 
rou*  feelings  he  has  cultivated,  into  bitter- 
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ness  and  hate.  We  are  Indebted  to  an  un¬ 
gentle  Article”  for  one  of  the  most  biting 
Satires  in  our  language.  With  respect  to 
Mr.  Richardson,  we  can  assure  him  that  we 
shall  be  happy  to  meet  with  him  again,  for 
we  have  not  been  insensible  to  the  promise 
of  future  excellence,  which  his  present  pub¬ 
lication  displays. 


65.  The  Blessings  of  Friendship ,  and 
other  Poems,  by  James  M‘ Henry,  is  an¬ 
other  effort  of  poetical  mediocrity — a  path 
crowded  to  excess  by  literary  aspirants  of 
both  sexes.  If  our  recollection  be  correct, 
a  poem  on  the  same  subject,  with  but  a 
slight  variation  in  the  title,  was  published  a 
few  years  ago.  There  is  nothing  in  the  poem 
before  us  to  distinguish  it  from  those  cor¬ 
rect  and  gentlemanly  productions  with  which 
the  present  literary  age  abounds.  With 
nothing  to  offend,  and  with  little  to  please, 
with  common  thoughts  expressed  in  smooth 
and  equable  verse,  with  occasional  weakness 
and  no  strength,  smooth  in  its  dullness  and 
inoffensive  in  its  morals,  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  wish  that  the  Author  had  made 
bolder  attempts  at  originality,  and  had 
6trained  at  higher  things,  even  had  they 
eluded  his  grasp.  “  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,” 
and  “  The  Pleasures  of  Memory,”  have 
evidently  been  before  his  eyes  ;  but  he  has 
missed  the  elegance  of  the  one,  without 
touching  the  sublimity  of  the  other. — The 
minor  poems  that  conclude  the  volume  par¬ 
take  of  the  same  correct  and  passionless 
feeling.  We  select  the  following  : 

Stanzas  rvritten  at  Sea,  when  returning  from 
America  in  1 825. 

Our  Ship,  bow  beauteous  to  survey  ! 

She  spreads  her  wings  with  pride; 
Sublime  she  cuts  her  liquid  way, 

And  stems  the  briny  tide  ! 

While  fanning  breezes  gently  blow. 

Her  pinions  to  expapd, 

Hope  bids  our  kindling  spirits  glow, 

To  hail  our  native  land  ! 

For,  oh  !  howe’er  we  may  admira 
Our  gallant  ship  to  view, 

A  sweeter  throb  can  still  inspire 
The  heart  to  nature  true  ; — 

The  joyous  thought,  that  soon  again 
O’er  youthful  scenes  we’ll  rove. 

And  to  our  raptured  bosoms  strain 
The  objects  of  our  love  l 

66.  Junius  proved  to  be  Burke ,  is  a  well- 
written  and  entertaining  Pamphlet  ;  and 
contains  a  very  satisfactory  “  outline”  of 
the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Burke,  but  we  cannot 
quite  agree  that  it  proves  him  to  be  Junius. 
The  writer’s  arguments  are  certainly  inge¬ 
nious,  but  in  our  opinion  not  convincing. 
Others  may  think  differently ;  and  We  there¬ 
fore  recommend  the  work  to  a  general  pe¬ 
rusal. — One  short  quotation  shall  be  given 
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as  relating  to  ourselves.  Treating  of  one  of 
Mr.  Burke’s  early  Speeches  having  been 
abridged,  to  remove  some  offensive  expres¬ 
sions,  the  Author  observes  : 

“  It  is  likewise  important  to  observe,  that 
the  speech  thus  abridged  was  printed  in  the 
‘  Gentleman’s  Magazine  ’  of  the  same  month, 
but  with  the  omission  of  all  club  and  par¬ 
liamentary  terms,  their  places  being  sup¬ 
plied  merely  by  lines  or  dashes,  and  headed 
by  the  following  title  :  ‘  A  remarkable 

Speech  at  the  opening  of  a  late  S - si 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  this  newly  alter¬ 
ed  speech  in  the  Magazine  could  not  have 
been  copied  from  the  ‘  Public  Advertiser,' 
and  must  have  been  printed  by  authority ; 
for  the  judicious  Mr.  Urban  must  have 
known  better  than  to  take  liberties  with  a 
composition  of  so  much  importance,  with¬ 
out  special  permission.” 

At  the  distance  of  5.9  years,  Mr.  Urban 
does  not  recollect  having  ever  thought  of 
consulting  Mr.  Burke  on  the  subject ;  but 
adopted  what  he  thought  at  the  time  the 
most  proper  mode  of  printing  the  Speech. 

67.  Of  Mr.  Charles  Dibdin’s  Comio 
Tales,  we  must  admit  that  they  are  innocent 
of  offence  against  the  rules  of  decency  and 
decorum,  however  deficient  they  may  be  of 
the  point  and  terseness  which  can  alone 
justify  the  title  of  Comic.  To  raise  a  smile 
that  is  innocent,  by  poetry  that  aspires  to 
be  jocose,  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  very  rare 
praise.  If  Mr.  Dibdin  can  succeed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  smile,  the  merit  we  have  named 
is  undoubtedly  his.  In  his  versification  of 
the  Fables  of  our  old  acquaintance,  we  do 
not  recognise  any  improvement  of  the  original. 

The  poem  of  “  The  Chessiad”  was  clever 
in  its  design,  but  it  is  too  enveloped  in  the 
mysteries  of  allegory  to  be  popular,  even  ijF 
its  interest  were  not  limited  to  the  initiated. 

68.  The  Lines  written  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Portland , 
who  suffered  from  the  late  Storm,  Nov.  1824, 
are  creditable  alike  to  the  head  and  heart  of 
the  Author*.  VVe  heartily  wish  them  suc¬ 
cess;  they  have  intrinsic  merit  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  recommendation  of  them  as  a 
graceful  composition,  independently  of  the 
patriotic  and  charitable  motive  which  has 
induced  their  publication.  We  owe  this 
Poet  an  apology  for  omitting  a  notice  of  his 
translation  of  Sylla ,  by  Jouy,  which  is  as 
faithful  as  it  is  a  spirited  performance. 

6.9.  Scripture  Antiquities ,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Jones,  Curate  of  Waterbeach.  This 
compendious  summary  of  the  Religious  In¬ 
stitutions,  Customs,  and  Manners  of  the 
Hebrew  Nation  (compiled  from  the  most 
authentic  sources,  and  designed  as  a  help 

*  See  our  notice  of  “  Odes,  &c.”  by  the 
same  Author,  in  vol.  xciv.  i.  p.  528. 
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for  the  better  understanding  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures),  is  divided  into  the  five  follow¬ 
ing  heads  :  1 .  The  Sacred  Times  and  Seasons 
observed  by  the  Israelites  ;  2  Their  Sacri¬ 
fices  and  Oblations;  3.  Of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Sanctuary,  and  other  Sacred  Persons, 
with  an  account  of  the  Jewish  Sects  ;  4. 
Sacred  Buildings  and  Places  of  the  Israelites ; 
and  5.  Their  peculiar  Customs  and  Manners, 
in  a  civil  point  of  view.  Though  numerous 
treatises  have  been  published  on  Hebrew 
Antiquities,  they  are  in  general  both  volu¬ 
minous  and  expensive.  We  arc  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  in  this  age,  when  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  circulated  to  an  extent  formerly 
scarcely  to  be  imagined,  this  little  Abridg¬ 
ment  is  well  calculated  to  be  a  useful  and 
acceptable  manual  to  a  serious  reader  of  his 
Bible. 


70.  A  History  of  England  from  the  time 
of  the  Romans  to  the  Revolution ,  for  the  use 
of  Children,  is  really  what  it  professes  to  be, 
an  account  of  the  leading  events  in  English 
History,  related  in  that  simple  and  natural 
language  which  is  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  children.  Every  important  fact  is  accu¬ 
rately  stated,  whilst  “  long  words,  figura¬ 
tive  language,  and  those  expressions  and  al¬ 
lusions  which  are  unfit  for  the  ages  of  young 
persons,”  are  carefully  excluded.  History, 
as  it  is  generally  taught  to  children,  rather 
disgusts  than  attracts  them,  much  more 
from  the  difficulty  they  experience  in  com¬ 
prehending  words  and  expressions  to  which 
they  are  unaccustomed,  than  from  any  inca¬ 
pacity  in  their  minds  to  receive  the  ideas 
intended  to  be  conveyed,  or  to  understand 
the  facts  detailed.  It  was  the  amiable  au¬ 
thoress's  endeavour,  in  the  volume  before 
us,  to  remove  this  obstacle,  by  adopting 
throughout  those  familiar  words  which  are 
usually  spoken  by  and  addressed  to  children; 
and  in  this  object  she  has  completely  suc¬ 
ceeded.  We  learn  that  this  acceptable 
little  work  is  the  production  of  a  Lady  of 
high  accomplishments,  and  was  intended  for 
the  use  of  her  own  nursery  -r  but  every 
parent  must  feel  thankful  that  it  is  extended 
to  theirs;  whilst  by  its  publication  another 
example  is  afforded  us  that  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  attainments  of  the  female  mind  are  not 
incompatible  with  the  more  useful,  but  less 
dazzling  powers,  of  conveying  amusement 
and  instruction  to  the  rising  generation. 

71.  The  New  and  Easy  Introduction  to 
ihc  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  is  limit¬ 
ed  to  Property,  Theory  of  Taxing,  National 
Debt,  Public  Economy,  Sinking  Fund,  Fo¬ 
reign  Commerce,  and  Absentees.  The 
views  of  each  are  general  and  latitudinary  ; 
but  though  we  agree  with  the  Author,  that 
produce  forms  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  and 
proceeds  from  and  returns  to  producers, 
though  in  altered  forms  and  proportions, 


vet  we  think  that  this  Inevitable  state  of 
things  may  affect  the  population  with  much 
good  or  evil,  according  to  circumstances  ; 
and  that  whatever  tends  to  create  unnatural 
value,  is  mischievous.  In  our  opinion,  the 
best  arrangement  of  circumstances  is  to 
leave  things  as  much  as  possible  to  their 
market-prices,  for  art  cannot  go  further. 

72.  Angelica ,  or  the  Fatal  Introduction , 
by  Mrs.  H.  Bailey,  is  a  useful  warning 
against  admitting  to  intimacy  persons  with 
whose  characters  we  are  unacquainted.  The 
story  is  affectingly  told,  and  in  plan  evidently 
assimilates  Mrs.  Opie’s  Father  and  Daughter. 

73.  The  Best  Intentions,  or  Refections 
and  Thoughts  for  Youth,  Maturity,  and  Age, 
consist  of  instructive,  short,  pious,  and 
moral  essays,  directed,  as  is  usual,  to  the 
cultivation  of  moral  innocence.  Indispens¬ 
able  as  this  is,  we  cannot  but  regret  in  all 
these  books  the  defect  of  a  proper  addition, 
in  favour  of  active  virtue  and  services  to  so¬ 
ciety,  by  studying  not  only  innocence,  but 
excellence.  We  like  heroic  minds  and 
habits,  so  far  as  this  character  can  be  applied 
to  common  life. 


74.  Mr.  Courtney’s  Sermon  on  the 
Duty  of  frequent  Communion  at  the  Lord's 
Table,  is  eloquent  and  edifying. 

75.  Scurry’s  Narrative,  and  White- 
way’s  Additions  to  it,  should  be  circulated 
in  India,  for  evident  political  purposes. 
Monsters,  “  who  can  hamstring  human  be¬ 
ings,  and  use  their  sinews  for  binding 
rockets,”  p.  290,  should  be  made  known  to 
our  soldiers,  who  may  thus  be  induced  to 
fight  desperately ;  and  to  our  officers,  that 
they  may  not  be  guilty  of  any  rashness  or 
imprudence,  which  would  compromise  the 
safety  of  themselves  or  their  men. 

7 6.  We  look  with  a  kind  eye  on  Winter 
Evening  Pastimes ,  or  the  Merry-maker's 
Companion,  containing  a  complete  Collection 
of  Evening  Sports,  including  Twelfth  Night 
Ceremonies,  die.  Sic.  by  Rachael  Revel, 
Spinster.  We  do  not  envy  that  man,  who 
can  feel  no  pleasure  in  the  loud  laugh  and 
bright  eyes  of  his  own  and  his  neighbour’s 
children,  engaged  on  a  winter’s  evening  in  the 
innocent  amusements  which  this  Children’s 
Library  book  so  copiously  furnishes. 

77-  James  Forbes  is  a  Novel,  apparently 
foynded  on  the  story  of  Fauntleroy,  but  the 
Hero  is  a  young  man  of  character,  whom 
Love  has  made  desperate.  The  moral  is, 
the  presumption  of  trusting  to  our  own 
powers,  instead  of  praying  against  tempta¬ 
tion  ;  and  true  it  is,  that  a  meek  submission 
to  Providence,  and  prayer  for  Divine  aid,  are 
duties  incumbent  on  all. 
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Cambridge. 

March  1 0. — The  Chancellor’s  gold  medals 
for  the  two  best  proficients  in  classical  learn¬ 
ing  among  the  commencing  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  were  on  Friday  last  adjudged  to  Mr. 
’ITiomas  Stratton  and  Mr.  John  Hodgson, 
of  Tiinitv  college. 

The  following  summary  of  the  members  of 
this  University  is  extracted  from  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Calendar  for  the  present  year :  — 


Members  of 

Members  on 

the 

Senate. 

the  Boards. 

Trinity  college . 

St.  John’s  college  .  . . 

444. . . 

Queen’s  college  . .  . . 

6’1 . .  . 

. . .  290 

Caius  college  . 

78. .  . 

Christ  college . 

59. .  . 

. . .  224 

Emmanuel  college  . . 

99. .  . 

. . .  215 

St.  Peter’s  college  . . 

59..  . 

...  192 

Jesus  college  . 

74..  . 

.  . .  191 

C  la  re  hall . 

62. .  . 

.  ..  156 

Corpus  Christi  college 

i  37.  .  . 

Trinity  hall . 

27..  . 

.  ..  138 

Catharine  hall . 

30..  . 

. ..  133 

Pembroke  hall . 

43..  . 

.  . .  Ill 

King’s  college . 

85.  .  . 

...  109 

Magdalen  college. .  . . 

37..  . 

.  ..  98 

Sidney  college . 

36..  . 

Downing  college  . .  . . 

34. .  . 

.  ..  65 

Coiumorantes  in  Villa 

12..  . 

.  . .  12 

1854 

4866 

It  appears  by  the  Oxford  Calendar  that 
the  total  number  in  that  University  is  4792, 
consequently  Cambridge  has  a  majority  of 
74  members.  Increase  since  last  year  166. 


Ready  for  Publication. 

A  new  Portion  of  Sir  R.  C.  Hoarf/s  Mo¬ 
dern  History  of  Wilts  ;  containing  the  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  JBlstub  and  Everlev,  Ambresbury 
and  Uudeiditch,  and  comprising  the  Vale  of 
Avon. 

The  Second  Part  of  Mr.  Baker’s  History 
of  Northamptonshire. 

Part  I.  of  a  History  of  Tam  worth.  By 
John  and  Henry  Wood  Roby,  Esqs. 

The  Narrative  of  a  'l  our  through  Hawaii 
or  Owhyhee,  with  an  Account  of  the  Geo¬ 
logy,  Natural  productions,  Volcanoes,  &c. 
&c.  History,  Superstitions,  Traditions, 
Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands:  a  Grammatical  View 
of  their  Language,  with  Specimens,  the  ac¬ 
count  given  of  the  death  of  Captain  Cook, 
by  the  natives,  and  Biographical  Notices  of 
the  late  King  and  Queen,  who  died  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  by  Mr.  Ellis,  Missionary  from  the 
Society  and  Sandwich  Islands. 

Views,  and  a  description  of  Eaton  Hall, 
Gent.  Mag.  March,  182b*. 


the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grosvenor, 
by  J.  Buckler,  F.S.A.  and  J.  C.  Buckler. 

The  Progresses  of  King  James,  Part  XI. 

The  Peerage  and  Baronetage  United,  in  a 
General  and  Heraldic  Dictionary  for  1  826  ; 
exhibiting  under  strict  Alphabetical  Arrange¬ 
ment,  the  present  state  of  those  exalted 
ranks,  and  deducing  the  lineage  of  each  house 
from  the  founders  of  its  honours.  By  John 
Burke,  Esq. 

A  Volume  of  Sermons.  Bv  the  Rev.  J.  G. 

J 

Foyster,  Minister  of  Trinity  Chapel. 

Works  of  Dr.  John  Owen,  in  21  vols. 

Spirits  of  the  Olden  Time,  their  Sayings 
and  Doings. 

A  Portrait  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  en¬ 
graved  by  Worthington  in  the  line  manner 
from  a  painting  by  Lonsdale. 

Continental  Adventures.  By  a  Lady. 

History  of  Methodism  in  the  Town  and 
Neighbourhood  of  Great  Yarmouth.  By 
A.  Watmough. 

The  Labyrinth,  or  Popish  Circle;  being 
a  Confutation  of  the  assumed  Infallibility  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  From  the  Latin  of 
Simon  Episcopius.  By  Richard  Watson, 
Author  of  “  Theological  Institutes,-’  &c. 

The  Dwarf  of  Weirterbourg,  from  the 
German.  2  vols. 


Preparing  for  Publication. 

Lancastrenses  Ulustres  ;  or  Historical  and 
Biographical  Memoirs  of  Illustrious  Natives 
of  the  Palatine  County  of  Lancaster,  with 
Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Observations. 
By  Wm.  R.  Whatton,  F.A.S. 

Mr.  Samuel  Beltz,  of  the  Commissariat 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  is  publishing, 
in  a  brief  Memoir,  Practical  Solutions  of 
Cubic  Equations.  The  work  developes  a 
new  mode  of  Solution,  and  is  intended  to 
afford  an  additional  facility  to  the  Algebraist 
in  that  part  of  his  calculations  which  is  of 
most  frequent  recurrence. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Lowndes  is  engaged  on  two 
compilations  ;  one  a  general  work  on  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature,  similar  to  the  Manuel  du 
Libraire  of  Brunet ;  the  other,  an  Account 
of  the  Books,  and  their  various  editions, 
rinted  in  or  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
reland,  from  the  earliest  period  to  1601 
inclusive,  in  two  parts  ;  1st,  in  alphabetical 
ordef  according  to  authors,  translators,  or 
subjects,  with  bibliographical  notices  and 
valuations  ;  2nd,  according  to  printers,  pub¬ 
lishers,  or  places  (many  being  printed 
abroad). 

A  Translation  of  the  1W:  Giuli ;  the  most 
popular  and  entertaining  of  the  Poems  of  G. 
B.  Casti ;  to  which  will  be  prefixed  a  Me¬ 
moir  of  the  author,  and  some  account  of  his 
other  works. 
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M.  Can  el,  bookseller  of  Paris,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  publishing  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Engravings  from  the  full  length  Por¬ 
traits  of  celebrated  Personages  of  the  present 
time,  painted  by  Geraret,  first  painter  to 
the  King  of  Trance. 

The  title  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe’s  forthcoming 
Romance  is  “  Gaston  de  Blondeville  ;  or,  the 
Court  of  Henry  the  Third  keeping  Festival 
in  Ardenne.”  This  work  will  be  accompanied 
by  an  authentic  Memoir  of  Mrs.  RadclifFe. 

The  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Ireland,  comprising  an  ample  Historical  Ac¬ 
count  of  its  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  Introduction  of  the  Protestant  Estabish- 
ment. 

Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia, 
including  a  Tour  in  the  Crimea,  and  the 
Passage  of  the  Caucasus  ;  with  observations 
on  the  State  of  the  Rabbinical  and  Karaite 
Jews,  the  Mahomedans  and  the  Pagan 
Tribes  inhabiting  the  Southern  Provinces  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  is  announced  by  Dr. 
Henderson,  Author  of  “A  Residence  in 
Iceland.” 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Chandos  is  printing  at  his  own  private  ex¬ 
pence,  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Irish  Chro 
nicies,  (with  Latin  Translations).  Two 
volumes  are  already  finished. 

The  Rev.  J.  Rouquet,  Vicar  of  West 


SELECT 

GRATITUDE; 

A  true  Story.  Versified  by  the  Rev.  John 
Graham ,  M.A.  when  Chaplain  of  the  Gaol 
of  Lifford,  in  the  Country  of  Donegal. 

Ye  gentlemen  great  of  splendid  estate, 

Who  travel  to  Derry  so  gay,  [eye, 
On  the  bridge  you  may  spy,  with  a  gratified 
An  object  not  seen  every  day.  [hands, 
There  patiently  stands,  with  outstretched 
James  Haghey  bow’d  down  to  the  ground, 
Whose  plain  simple  story  will  add  to  the 
glory 

Of  Derry  for  heroes  renown’d. 

'Twas  Jamie’s  dark  doom  in  life’s  early  bloom 
An  orphan  unfriended  to  roam,  [Pluck 
Till  by  very  good  luck  at  the  mill-house  of 
He  found  a  kind  friend  and  a  home. 

From  the  feeding  of  swine,  and  the  herding 
of  kine, 

He  rose  to  a  higher  degree  ;  [will 

And  long  on  the  hill  ’twas  his  kind  master’s 
He  the  Mouter’d  grain  measur’d  "should 
see. 

For  forty  long  years,  free  from  troubles  and 
fears, 

Blithe  Jamie  exerted  his  skill  ; 

Where  the  shelling  was  made  he  attended 
his  trade, 

And  he  married  the  maid  of  the  mill. 


Hampton,  Somerset,  has  In  the  press  a  Crl 
tique  on  the  Seventeenth  Article  of  the 
Church  of  England,  demonstrating  its  Anti- 
Calvinistic  sense  ;  to  which  are  added.  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Abstract  Calvanistic  Ques¬ 
tion  of  Decrees,  and  on  the  obvious  effect 
which  the  adoption  of  6uch  a  tenet  must 
have  on  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor. 

British  Ichthyology,  with  fine  engravings 
of  the  principal  Fish  of  Great  Britain,  from 
drawings  taken  from  nature,  by  Sir  J.  F,  Lei¬ 
cester,  and  some  of  the  first  artists;  with  a 
Preface,  and  occasional  remarks  by  Wm. 
Jerdan. 

The  Memoirs  of  J.  J.  Casanova  de  Sein- 
galt,  from  the  author’s  MS.  now  for  the  first 
time  translated  into  the  English  language. 

Moms  ;  or  a  Layman’s  View  of  the  chief 
Objections  which  have  been  brought  against 
Religion,  as  it  existed  in  Europe  during  the 
heroic  age  of  Christianity. 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Centuries,  illustrated  from  the 
writings  of  Tertullian,  by  John,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bristol. 

Mr.  I.  Skelton,  editor  of  the  Antiquities 
of  Oxfordshire,  announces  for  publication, 
upwards  of  fifty  etchings  of  Antiquities  in 
Bristol,  illustrative  of  the  Rev.  S.  Seyer’s 
history  of  that  city. 

POETRY. 

Reverses  then  came,  without  censure  or 
shame, 

To  Jamie  in  honesty  bred;  [blind, 

Ami  by  Fortune  unkind  he  grew  feeble  and 
By  a  dog  thro’  the  Barony  led. 

His  mistress  meanwhile,  iu  the  world’s  old 
style. 

By  summer  friends  dup’d  and  forsaken, 

In  default  of  sure  bail,  to  the  Donegal  gaol, 
In  distress  and  affliction  was  taken. 

Her  aged  head  round,  with  a  fillet  was  bound, 
And  a  cap  with  black  ribbons  denoted 
I  hat  on  sorrow’s  wave  toss’d,  she  a  partner 
had  lost, 

Upon  whom  her  lone  bosom  had  doated. 

fv  o  friend  now  was  nigh,  with  a  sorrowful  eye. 
To  weep  if  he  could  not  relieve  her  ; 

All  hope  was  quite  gone,  and  the  gaoler  alone 
Would  open  a  door  to  receive  her. 

W  itli  a  painful  surprise  which  description 
defies, 

James  heard  his  poor  mistress’s  case, 

And  his  agonized  mind,  in  anxiety  pin’d, 

To  obtain,  if  he  could,  her  release. 

Good  heaven  !  said  he,  can  such  a  thing  be, 
I  hat  my  mistress  so  gentle  and  kind, 
ho  pleas  d  from  her  door  sent  the  rich 
and  the  poor, 

In  a  gaol  should  be  ever  confin’d? 
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Will  none  of  thq  crowd  that  would  praise 
her  aloud 

As  round  her  full  table  they  fed. 
Forthcoming  be  now,  with  benevolent  brow, 
To  aid  her  when  riches  have  fled  ? 

Not  one.  They’re  all  gone,  and  have  left 
her  undone, 

In  adversity’s  dark  chilling  day; 

The  May-fly  is  lost  in  the  season  of  frost, 
And  the  butterfly  flutters  away.  [goes, 
He  spoke,  and  he  rose;  and  to  Lifford  he 
As  his  dog  led  him  gently  along;  [day, 
And  to  shorten  the  way  on  a  fine  summer’s 
He  carroll’d  this  old-fashion’d  song  ; 

t(  Whenever  you  sail  with  a  prosperous  gale. 
Make  the  best  of  a  fair  blowing  day  ; 

But  remember  a  storm  the  wave  may  deform, 
And  cast  your  frail  vessel  away. 

When  many  friends  smile,  and  combine  to 
beguile, 

Your  cares  in  the  zenith  of  power; 
Ascertain  if  you  can,  which  of  all  is  the  man 
You  could  find  in  adversity’s  hour. 

“  There  are  knights  of  the  plate  who  come 
early  and  late 

To  help  you  to  eat,  drink,  and  play, 

But  when  the  game's  o’er,  and  you  feed 
them  no  more, 

Like  monkeys  they  scamper  away,  [end, 
But  give  me  the  friend  who  is  true  to  the 
Let  good  or  bad  fortune  befal  ;  [lieve. 
Who  will  cordially  grieve,  if  he  cannot  re- 
And  give  an  old  friend  a  kind  call.” 

At  Lifford  arriv’d,  poor  Haghey  contriv'd 
To  the  gaol  his  admittance  to  gain ; 

And  was  instantly  led  to  the  sorrowful  bed 
Where  his  mistress  lay  sick  and  in  pain. 

*(  Oh,  Jamie,  said  she,  you  are  welcome  to 
me, 

In  a  dark  and  a  gloomy  day  ;  [will  go, 
But  it  grieves  me  to  know,  that  hence  you 
Unreliev’d  and  in  trouble  away. 

“  For  friends  I  have  none,  and  here  I’m  alone, 
In  prison,  afflicted,  and  old;  [years 

I’m  familiar  with  tears,  and  my  prosperous 
Are  passed  like  a  tale  that  is  told.  [day 
Now  tell  me,  I  say,  could  you  think  that  a 
Of  such  suffering  ever  would  come, 

When  happy  and  gay,  my  time  pass’d  away 
Ere  I  lost  my  dear  husband  and  home  ?” 

James  Haghey  then  sigh’d,  and  in  tears  he 
replied, 

<f  The  will  of  our  Maker  be  done  ;  [side, 
May  the  high  rising  tide  of  your  sorrow  sub- 
All  *s  uncertainty  under  the  sun. 

I  came  not  to  seek,  with  an  unblushing 
cheek, 

An  alms  from  a  mistress  in  woe  ; 

But  as  troubles  abound,  1  have  brought  you 
this  pound, 

Oh  1  take  it — contented  I  go. 

<l  My  children  are  dead,  and  my  own  daily 
bread 

It  is  easy  enough  to  procure  ; 


For  the  world  is  kind  to  the  lame  and  the 
And  welcome  we  are  to  each  door,  [blind. 
And  I’ll  gather  you  more,  till  we  make  np  a 
store, 

An  insolvent’s  expences  to  pay;  [lease 
And  I  never  will  cease,  till  the  sherifF b  re- 
Rejoicing  shall  8end  you  away.” 

He  spoke  in  such  strain,  that  refusal  was 
vain, 

In  time  came  the  generous  boon  i 
An  attorney  was  paid  by  Jamie's  kind  aid, 
And  1  lis  mistress  found  Liberty  soon. 
Now,  gentlemen,  say,  have  I  gone  much 
astray. 

In  resolving  his  praises  to  sound. 

Whose  plain  simple  story  will  add  to  the  glory 
Of  Derry  for  heroes  renown’d. 


WOMAN’S  LOVE. 

^HERE  is  a  passion  that  can  well 
All  feelings  of  the  breast  dispel, 
Save  those  which  fan  its  flame; 
Its  power  is  as  a  spell,  that  ties 
The  heart  in  kindred  sympathies, 

O  need  I  tell  its  name  ? 


’Tis  woman’s  love  !  her  holier  name. 

From  the  ethereal  heaven  it  came, 

To  bless  existence  here  ; 

Its  charm  dissolveth  every  throe, 

Which  mortals  feel,  or  mortals  know. 

In  this  wide  earthly  sphere. 

When  life  from  every  care  is  free, 

Or  when  the  smiles  of  infancy 
Light  placid  on  the  brow. 

What  heart  can  tell,  what  power  express. 
The  feelings  of  true  tenderness, 

Which  from  her  bosom  flow. 

Should  pallid  sickness,  from  his  lair, 
Oppress  the  object  of  her  care, 

The  offspring  of  her  love  ; 

Her  watchfulness  and  tears  reveal 
The  pangs  that  she  alone  can  feel, 

Which  her  affection  prove. 

There  is  a  passion  of  the  soul 
Fair  woman  can  alone  controul. 

And  which  her  charms  have  wove; 

That  youthful  ardour  oft  doth  swell 
Like  some  alluring  secret  spell— 

It  is  a  Lover’s  love. 

This,  in  its  course,  no  power  can  quell, 

No  form  on  earth,  no  force  dispel, 

Nor  treachery  dissolve ; 

It  is  the  very  height  of  bliss, 

Which  breathes  of  mortal  happiness, 

A  soul-consuming  love. 

While  yet  there  dwells  one  welcome  ray 
Of  hope  in  life,  to  chase  away 
The  chilling  sense  of  death. 

Woman  endures  the  change  unmoved,  y 
Will  love  those  whom  she  erst  hath  loved. 
E’en  to  her  latest  breath. 

Henry  J.  Bradfiels. 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


House  of  Commons,  Feb.  20. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved 
for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the 
Promissory  Notes  BrLL. — Lord  A.  Hamil¬ 
ton  spoke  in  disapprobation  of  the  measure 
to  Scotland. — Mr.  Hume ,  in  a  speech  of 
considerable  length,  imputed  the  distresses 
of  the  country  to  excessive  speculation  in 
every  department  of  commerce,  loans,  mines, 
joint  stock  companies,  manufactures,  &.C.&.C. 
and  produced  some  calculations  to  show  that 
more  than  twenty-live  millions,  yielding  no 
present  return,  had  been  withdrawn  from 
active  commerce — a  derangement,  with  the 
effect  of  which  he  said  it  was  ridiculous  to 
compare  the  influence  of  a  million  mure  or  a 
million  less  of  country  bank  notes  in  circu¬ 
lation.  The  HOn.  Member  then  entered 
into  a  long  defence  of  paper  currency,  con¬ 
vertible  into  gold,  but  suggested  that 
bankers  ought  to  make  a  deposit  equal  to 
the  value  of  their  notes  in  circulation, 
which  deposit  might  be  made  available  to 
the  holders  of  their  notes. — The  House 
having  gone  into  the  Committee,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  a  clause, 
extending  the  term  for  issuing  small  notes 
by  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  10th  of 
October. — Mr.  Abercromly  objected  to  the 
proposed  clause  as  a  sacrifice  of  the  principle 
of  the  whole  measure. — Mr.  John  Smith 
defended  the  change.  A  very  long  debate 
followed,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Peel, 
Mr.  Baring,  and  Mr.  Canning,  defended  the 
extension  proposed.  The  Right  Hon.  Se¬ 
cretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  said  that  the 
country  bankers  had  withdrawn  their  notes 
with  a  rapidity  that  threatened  “  a  crisis,” 
if  the  notes  were  not  immediately  replaced. 
The  occurrence  of  such  a  crisis,  he  sub¬ 
mitted,  would  be  a  certain  means  of  defeat¬ 
ing  the  Bill ;  and  a  clause,  like  that  now 
proposed,  calculated  to  obviate  such  an 
event,  was  therefore  not  only  not  inconsist¬ 
ent  with,  but  friendly  to,  the  success  of  the 
measure.  In  the  end  the  clause  was  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  187  to  24. 


Feb.  23.  Mr.  T.  11 'll  son  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House  to  the  distresses  with 
which  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  are  overwhelmed.  He  professed 
to  feel  the  utmost  pain  in  withdrawing  his 
confidence  from  Ministers  whom  he  had 
ahvays  previously  supported;  but  declared 
that  he  could  find  neither  motive  nor 
excuse  for  their  refusal  to  assist  com¬ 
merce  by  an  advance  of  Exchequer  bills, 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  followed  by 


consequences  so  beneficial  in  1793  and 
1814.  The  Hon.  Member  then  proceeded  to 
a  comparison  of  the  mode  of  administering 
relief  suggested  by  Ministers,  nani^Jy,  by 
loans  from  the  Bank  upon  pledges  of  goods, 
with  that  adopted  on  the  occasion  referred 
to,  when  the  advance  voted  by  Parliament 
was  distributed  by  commissioners  sworn  to 
secrecy,  and  pointed  out  the  greater  delicacy 
and  safety  of  the  latter  plan.  He  then  en¬ 
tered  into  a  very  able  defence  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  classes  against  the  charges  of  over¬ 
trading  and  wild  rapacious  speculation  which 
had  been  so  unsparingly  flung  upon  them  ; 
and  concluded  by  giving  notice,  that  if  no¬ 
thing  were  done  in  the  mean  time,  he  would 
on  the  28th  of  Feb.  move  for  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  public  dis¬ 
tress. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
observed,  that  if  there  existed  any  proba¬ 
bility  that  no  distress  of  a  similar  kind 
should  ever  recur,  in  that  case,  from  the 
deep  commiseration  which  it  had  excited, 
his  Majesty’s  Ministers  would  not  hesitate 
in  granting  relief  in  the  manner  desired, 
but,  looking  to  the  possible  recurrence  of 
similar  evils,  and  justly  dreading  the  prece¬ 
dent  which  such  a  grant  would  establish, 
they  had  resolved  to  oppose  it,  considering 
all  such  measures  as  tending  only  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  disease  which  they  professed  to 
cure. 

Mr.  Ellice  rose  to  move,  that  the  se¬ 
veral  Petitions  on  the  Silk  Trade  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  Committee.  The  principal  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  motion  was,  to  procure  delay, 
which  he  advocated  by  a  great  variety  of 
arguments. —  Mr.  John  Williams  said,  he 
was  induced  to  second  Mr.  Ellice’s  motion 
by  the  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  country 
from  the  numerous  bands  of  unemployed 
workmen  scattered  all  over  the  kingdom. 
He  characterised  Mr.  Huskisson  as  a  the¬ 
orist  ;  and  said  he  was  cold  to  the  distresses 
existing  around  him. — Mr.  Huskisson  replied 
with  much  warmth,  that  he  scorned  the 
accusation.  The  Right  Hon.  Gent,  then 
proceeded,  in  a  long  speech,  to  argue  the 
fallacy  and  unreasonableness  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  measures  of  Ministers,  who, 
he  said,  in  pursuing  the  path  to  which  every 
principle  of  sound  policy  pointed,  had  only 
followed  the  unanimously  expressed  oj  iuion 
of  those  very  merchants  who  now  turned 
round  to  blame  them. 


Feb.  94.  The  debate  on  Mr.  Ellice’s 
motion  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Baring.  The 
Hon.  Member  applied  himself  chiefly  to 
answer  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Huskisson  on 
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the  former  evening.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson’s  recapitulation  of  the  errors  of  prac¬ 
tical  men,  Mr.  Baring  produced  a  long 
catalogue  of  still  grosser  blunders,  and  still 
more  flagrant  contradictions,  from  the 
speeches  and  pamphlets  of  political  econo¬ 
mists,  such  as  Mr.  Huskisson’s  own  pro¬ 
posal  to  recur  to  cash  payments  in  the 
middle  of  the  late  war !  Mr.  Ricardo’s 
scheme  for  a  liquidation  of  the  national 
debt,  by  a  grand  contribution  of  property  in 
solido ;  Mr.  Malthus’s  theory  of  rent;  Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s  renowned  doctrine  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  absenteeism!  !  &c. — Mr.  Davenport , 
Mr.  Dickinson,  and  Mr.  Peter  Moore  sup¬ 
ported  the  motion. — Mr.  C.  Grant  opposed 
it ;  but  announced  that  Government  was 
disposed  to  consult  the  interest  of  the  silk 
manufacturers,  so  far  as  to  take  off  the  duty 
on  soap,  and  some  other  of  the  articles 
principally  employed  in  that  branch  of  trade. 
— Mr.  Canning  spoke  against  the  motion, 
but  scarcely  touched  the  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  in  support  of  it.  The  Right  Hon. 
Secretary  vindicated  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  I  rade  from  the  charge  cf  insensi¬ 
bility  to  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow -subjects, 
in  a  strain  of  warm  and  even  passionate 
eloquence.  He  begged  to  be  held  equally 
with  its  author  responsible  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  system  of  his  Right  Hon.  friend,  and 
characterised  as  a  faction  contemptible  in 
numbers  and  destitute  of  all  influence  the 
persons  who  do  not  approve  of  that  system 
in  all  its  details  and  in  its  whole  extent. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Ellice  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  122  to  40. 

- 0 - 

House  of  Lords,  Feb.  27. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdmvn  stated  his  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  plan  of  the  Bank  advancing 
money  on  security.  He  thought  it  much 
better  that  the  Government  should  advance 
Exchequer  bills. — 1  he  Earl  of  Liverpool 
stated,  that  if  the  Bank  did  make  any  such 
advances,  it  did  so,  as  authorised  by  its 
charter,  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  by  its 
own  bye-laws,  and  by  no  means  as  impelled 
to  the  measure  by  his  Majesty’s  Ministers. 
In  answer  to  some  further  observations 
of  the  Noble  Marquis,  the  Noble  Lord 
stated  that  the  Bank  advances  would  be 
required  only  for  a  limited  time,  in  the  same 
way  as  advances  on  bills.  After  some  ani¬ 
madversions  on  Ministers  by  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale ,  the  Order  of  the  Day  was  read, 
when  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown  proposed  a 
clause,  rendering  it  imperative  on  the  Bank, 
should  Branch  Banks  be  established,  to  pay 
their  notes  wherever  they  happen  to  be 
issued,  which  was  agreed  to,  the  Report 
brought  up,  and  the  Bill  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time. 

- 0 - 

House  of  Commons,  Feb.  28. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  T.  Wil¬ 


son,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated, 
that  a  communication  had  been  made  to  tho 
Bank  by  his  Majesty’s  Ministers,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  proposed  advances,  and  that 
the  Bank  fully  acquiesced  in  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Ministers,  and  that  the  sum 
to  be  advanced  was  not  to  exceed  three 
millions. 

March  1 .  Mr.  F.  Buxton  presented  a 
petition  from  the  Metropolis  which  bore  the 
signatures  of  seventy-two  thousand  persons, 
praying  for  the  Abolition  of  Negro 
Slavery.  The  Hon.  Member  complained, 
that  notwithstanding  the  pledge  given  by 
Parliament,  in  1823,  upon  which  Ministers 
had  promised  to  act,  nothing,  or  at  most 
very  little  amelioration,  had  been  effected  in 
the  condition  of  the  slaves.  He  then  en¬ 
tered  into  a  recapitulation  of  what  had  taken 
place  in  the  colonies  since  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  Parliament  to  put  an  end  to  slavery 
had  been  expressed ;  and  concluded  by 
quoting  from  an  early  speech  of  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning’s  a  passage  to  the  effect,  that  the 
“  masters  of  slaves  ought  not  to  be  trusted 
with  whatsoever  concerns  legislation  for 
slavery;  and  that  the  evil  must  be  remedied 
by  an  assembly  of  free  people,  and  not  by 
an  assembly  of  slave-owners.” — Mr.  Canning 
contended  that  the  Government  had  faith¬ 
fully  adhered  to  the  principle  which,  from  a 
comparison  of  the  respective  Resolutions, 
appeared  clearly  to  have  been  that  recog¬ 
nized  by  Parliament.  He  proceeded  to 
give  a  sketch  of  the  steps  taken  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  resolutions  of  1823,  and 
of  the  further  measures  of  an  amicable  na¬ 
ture  to  which  Ministers  were  determined  to 
resort,  to  carry  into  effect  the  wishes  of 
Parliament. 


March  2 — 10.  The  two  Houses  were 
chiefly  occupied  with  discussions  on  the 
various  petitions  presented  respecting  the 
SlaveTrade,  and  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  The  latter  subject  is  to  be  regularly 
brought  forward  after  the  Easter  recess. 


March  11.  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  consolidate 
and  simplify  the  Statute  Laws,  as  far  as  the 
same  regard  theft,  embezzlement,  receiving 
stolen  goods  knowing  the  same  to  have  been 
stolen,  &c.  The  Bill  wili  consolidate  and 
simplify  ninety-two  statutes  on  the  subject 
of  theft,  and  simplify  the  offences  by  de¬ 
scribing  them  on  general  principles,  instead 
of  particularizing  cases ;  it  will  remedy  the 
law  regarding  embezzlement,  by  not  requir¬ 
ing  the  coin  or  notes  to  be  proved,  &.c. $  it 
will  make  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods, 
knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen,  subject 
to  indictment  as  for  the  theft ;  it  will  reaeh 
“accessaries  after  the  fact;”  it  will  also 
remedy  the  evils  of  escapes  on  account  of 
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**  verbal  inaccuracies  ;”  and  finally,  la  the 
language  of  Mr.  Peel,  besides  consolidating 
and  simplifying  ninety-two  acts  into  one  act 
of  thirty-two  pages ,  it  will  “  facilitate  the 
conviction  of  guilt,  and  the  acquittal  of  in¬ 
nocence.”  Mr.  Peel  said  “he  had  limited 
this  Bill  to  the  laws  regarding  theft,  be¬ 
cause  an  enormous  majority  of  commitments 
to  prison  are  on  charges  of  theft.  In  1825, 
he  stated,  14,437  persons  were  charged  with 
crimes;  of  that  number  12,530,  or  six- 
sevenths,  were  for  theft.  He  therefore 
took  the  most  important  class,  as  far  as 
numbers  were  concerned.”  The  Right 
Hon.  Gent.’s  speech  was  loudly  cheered, 
and  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 


March  13.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  brought  forward  the  Annual 
Budget.  He  commenced  by  a  review  of 
the  progress  of  the  Revenue  since  1815, 
within  which  period  he  showed  that  no  less 
than  30  millions  of  annual  taxes  had  been 
reduced,  of  which,  however,  three  millions 
had  been  imposed  within  it,  viz.  in  1819, 
leaving  an  actual  reduction  of  taxes  since 
1  815  of  27  millions  ;  but  of  this  27  millions, 
again,  he  allowed  that  some  part  must  be 
abated  in  respect  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency  during  the  period  of  the  Bank 
restriction,  and  berated  the  actual  reduction 
at  about  24  millions  and  a  half.  He  then 
entered  into  a  very  minute  and  very  clear 
investigation  of  the  existing  sources  of  re¬ 
venue,  from  which  he  inferred  that  the  sub¬ 
stantial  prosperity  of  the  country  was  un¬ 
impaired,  and  using  the  produce  of  the 
revenue  in  January  last  as  his  term  of  cal¬ 
culation,  he  predicted  that  the  produce  of 
the  unrepealed  taxes  for  the  current  year, 
would  not  fall  short  of  the  average  produce 
of  the  same  taxes  in  1823,  1824,  and 
1825  by  more  than  one  million  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds,  a  defalcation  which 
would  still  leave  a  clear  surplus  of  more 
than  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  after 
discharging  all  the  demands  of  the  public 
expenditure.  The  principal  financial  mea¬ 
sures  which  the  Right  Hou.  Gentleman 
proposed  were  a  formal  surrender  of  one 
shilling  per  pound  (25  per  cent.)  of  the 
Tobacco  duty  which  had,  in  fact,  been  given 
up  by  a  blunder  in  the  last  year’s  Excise  Act; 
and  a  funding  of  Exchequer  Bills  to  the 
amount  of  eight  or  nine  millions,  which 
would  be  connected  with  a  relief  to  the 
Bank  to  the  extent  of  six  millions,  which 
that  body  would  have  by  this  arrangement 
available  for  the  benefit  of  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  This  arrangement  he  intended 
to  effect  in  part  by  an  application  of  the 
sinking  fund  to  the  discharge  of  the  un¬ 
funded  debt. 

Mr.  Maberly  cautioned  the  House 
against  being  led  away  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Gent.’s  statements,  but  expressed  his  ap- 
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probation  of  the  plan  for  the  funding  of 
Exchequer  Bills.— Mr.  Hume  denied  that  a 
repeal  of  taxes  was  necessarily  a  reduction 
of  taxation,  and  in  proof  of  his  proposition 
offered  a  comparison  of  the  revenue  of  the 
respective  years  1817,  1818,  and  1819, 
with  that  of  the  last  three  years,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  more  money  was  actually 
taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  former  years,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  ostensible  reduction  of 
taxes.  He  also  complained  of  the  dead 
weight  arrangement  as  a  wasteful  delusion. 
Several  members  spoke  in  approbation  of 
the  plan  of  Ministers,  and  the  House  went 
into  a  Committee  on  the  estimates  of  civil 
contingencies. 

- ♦ - 

House  of  Lords,  March  16. 

The  Promissory  Notes  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time,  and  passed. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  same 
day,  Mr.  Wynn  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill,  to  suspend  the  Act  of  the  53d  of 
George  III.,  respecting  the  appointment 
of  Writers  in  the  East  India  Company’s 
service,  and  to  remove  doubts  as  to  the 
payment  of  the  allowances  of  officers  dying 
while  absent  from  India.  The  alteration 
which  he  proposed,  he  said,  was  to  suspend 
for  three  years  that  clause  of  the  Act  which 
required  a  writer  to  spend  four  terms  at  the 
East  India  College,  and  to  give  a  power  of 
appointing  persons  otherwise  qualified. 


House  of  Commons,  March  20. 

On  the  motion  to  go  into  a  Committee 
on  the  Irish  Estimates,  Mr.  Spring  llice 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  “  That  tire 
House  concurred  in  the  Fourteenth  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  state 
of  Education  in  Ireland,  published  in  the 
year  1 826,  and  signed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  the 
Bishop  of  Killala,  the  Provost  of  Trinity 
College  (now  Bishop  of  Ferns),  and  several 
other  high  authorities,  declaring,  that  no 
general  system  of  education,  however  nicely 
it  might  he  managed  in  other  respects, 
could  be  continued  in  Ireland,  unless  it  was 
clearly  avowed  and  understood  that  the 
leading  principle  should  be,  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made  to  disturb  the  religious  tenets 
of  any  particular  sect  or  description  of 
Christians.’  The  Hon.  Member  supported 
his  motion  by  a  summary  recital  of  all  that 
has  been  urged,  by  Mr.  O’Connell  and 
others,  against  the  Kildare-place  Society, 
on  the  score  of  proselytism,  illiberality,  mis¬ 
application  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal, 
misrepresentation  of  the  extent  of  their  suc¬ 
cess,  r^c. — Mr.  GmiU'urn  bore  testimony  to 
the  liberality,  and  honourable  and  disinter- 
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sted  zeal  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
lluded  to.  He  professed,  on  the  part  of 
be  Government,  an  anxious  wish  to  carry 
ito  full  effect  the  recommendation  of  the 
iducation  Commissioners,  but  contended 
hat  to  withdraw  the  funds  from  the  schools 
lready  established,  and  which  were  in  suc- 
essful  operation  until  proscribed  bv  the 
lomau  Catholic  clergy,  would  be  to  defeat 
very  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  Irish 
icasantry. — Mr.  Frankland  Lewis  (one  of 
he  Commissioners)  also  bore  testimony  to 
he  important,  and  purely  disinterested  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Kildare-place  Society,  and  con- 
ended  for  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
ixisting  schools.  He  objected,  however,  to 
;he  peremptory  rule  established  in  those 
ichools,  by  which  the  Bible  was  made  a 


school-book.  It  was,  he  said,  <f  a  lament¬ 
able  tact,  that  the  poor  Catholic  children 
were  brought  up  in  a  state  of  the  darkest 
ignorance — that  deceit  teas  inculcated  into 
their  minds  by  their  religious  instructors 
that  they  were  brought  up  with  a  rooted 
aversion  to  their  Protestant  brethren  ;  and 
that  the  calling  upon  them  to  read  the  Bible 
was  but  affording  them  an  opportunity  to 
put  their  lessons  of  duplicity  into  practice. 
— Mr.  C.  Hutchinson  did  not  think  religion 
an  essential  part  of  school  education. — Mr. 
Spring  Rice  in  the  end  withdrew  his  amend¬ 
ment,  and  the  House  went  into  a  Committee. 


March  23.  The  two  Houses  adjourned 
for  the  Easter  recess. 


- 

FOREIGN 

SPAIN. 

Spain  seems  again  on  the  point  of  a  con¬ 
vulsion,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the 
presence  of  the  French  army  alone  prevents 
the  revolutionary  movements.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  Constitutional  parties  are  already  in 
possession  of  the  forts  of  Carthagena,  and 
expect  other  reinforcements  from  the  Al¬ 
gerine  coast,  the  Dey  having  declared  war 
against  Spain.  Strong  parties  of  Consti¬ 
tutionalists  have  appeared  in  the  north,  and 
have  committed  great  excesses  near  Co¬ 
runna.  The  Curate  Merino  has  declared 
himself  hostile  to  the  present  Government, 
and  has  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  force,  which  is  said  to  be  enthu¬ 
siastic  in  the  Constitutional  cause.  The 
Dey  of  Algiers’s  having  declared  war  against 
Spain  will,  it  is  supposed,  afford  facilities 
to  the  Patriots.  The  commencement  of 
hostilities  by  Algiers  was  announced  on  the 
fith,  on  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  Consul- 
General  at  Tunis. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  submitted  to 
the  Senate  various  documents  relative  to 
the  late  conspiracy,  to  the  situation  of  the 
Russian  army,  and  to  his  position  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  with  a  request 
to  the  Senate  to  advise  his  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jesty  in  what  manner  he  ought  to  act.  They 
are  understood  to  have  protested  in  the 
strongest  manner  against  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  in  the  contest 
between  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  formation  of  the  Russian  army, 
the  Senate  are  said  to  have  given  their 
opinion  that  it  was  extremely. defective,  and 
even  replete  with  danger  in  its  present  form 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Russian  empire.  It 
would  be  necessary,  in  their  opinion,  to  re¬ 
model  the  whole,  and  to  reduce  its  numbers 
by  one  half,  dismissing  without  delay  all 
those  officers  and  soldiers  who  possessed 
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property,  or  had  other  occupations  whence 
they  could  derive  subsistence,  and  who,  in 
short,  united  the  duties  of  a  military  life 
with  those  of  the  citizen  or  the  agriculturist. 
They  recommend  that  the  nobleman  so  cir¬ 
cumstanced  should  retire  to  his  estate,  and 
the  peasant  to  his  labour. 

EAST  INDIES. 

An  armistice  between  the  British  and 
Burmese  armies  has  been  agreed  on.  It  was 
to  continue  thirty  days,  and  was  signed  at 
Meaday,  on  the  17th  September,  by  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Tidy,  C.  B.  and  Lieut.  Smith,  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  on  the  part  of  the  British  ; 
and  by  Benjee  Maha,  and  two  others,  ou 
the  part  of  the  Burmese.  Should  this  ar¬ 
mistice  not  be  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace, 
it  will,  at  least,  have  been  productive  of  one 
good  effect,  by  enabling  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  to  complete  his  operations  for  the 
campaign.  Meanwhile  two  distinguished 
British  officers,  Brigadier-General  M‘Reagh 
and  Colonel  Tidy,  have  proceeded  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  Ummerapoora,  the  capital  of  Ava, 
where  it  is  probable  they  may  succeed  in 
making  a  stronger  impression  on  the  Bur-’ 
mese  monarch  than  any  of  his  own  officers. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

American  papers  of  the  9th  ult.  announce 
two  important  facts,  the  surrender  of  Callao 
and  the  capture  of  the  Banda  Oriental  by 
the  Patriots.  The  Brazilian  Consul  at 
Monte  Video  had  been  forced  to  retire  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  that  town  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Patriot  forces  on  the  9th 
January.  Several  other  provinces  had 
united  themselves  to  those  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  and  were  received  into  the  Union, 
and  admitted  as  independent  states. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

The  Blonde  frigate,  Captain  Lord  Byron, 
has  returned  from  the  voyage  to  the  Sand- 
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wich  Islands,  having  there  deposited  the 
remains  of  the  late  King  ffnd  his  Consort. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Blonde  at  the  place  of 
her  destination,  Lord  Byron  landed,  and, 
attended  by  his  first  Lieutenant  (the  Hon. 
William  Keith),  and  others  of  his  officers, 
proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  young  King 
(Kaukianli),  whom  lie  found  enjoying  the 
royal  sport  of  rolling  in  a  tar-barrel !  His 
Majesty  received  the  party  with  great  kind¬ 
ness,  and  immediately  put  on  (smeared  as  he 
was)  a  suit  of  the  Windsor  uniform,  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  in  the  name  of  our  Sovereign. 
This  was  not,  however,  the  only  service 
performed  by  Lord  Byron  :  his  Lordship  in 
the  course  of  his  voyage  has  discovered  (ex¬ 
plored  rather)  two  Islands  not  previously 
visited,  the  details  of  which,  together  with 
maps,  charts,  &c.  and  the  particulars  of 
some  interesting  discoveries  in  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  will  be  published  forthwith. 

The  Blonde ,  when  in  lat.  44°  43'  N. 
long.  22°  bl'  N.  providentially  fell  in  with 
the  Frances  Mary ,  398  tons,  Kendal,  mas¬ 
ter,  of  and  from  New  Brunswick,  bound  to 
Liverpool,  timber  laden,  water  logged,  and 
a  perfect  wreck ;  took  off  the  master,  his 
wife,  three  seamen,  and  one  female  pas¬ 
senger,  out  of  a  crew  of  17.  It  appeared 
that  on  the  1st  February  the  Frances  Mary 
experienced  a  tremendous  gale  of  wind  from 
the  W.  N.  W.  during  which  she  carried 
away  her  foremast ;  the  sea  made  a  complete 
breach  over  her,  washed  four  seamen  off  the 
decks,  boats,  &c.  For  22  days,  in  this  con¬ 
dition,  the  unfortunate  survivors  supported 
their  wretched  existence  by  actually  feeding 
on  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  died  on  the 
wreck.  Had  they  remained  a  few  hours 
longer,  they  must  inevitably  have  perished, 
having  been  brought  on-board  the  Blonde  in 
a  complete  state  of  exhaustion. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

There  are  now  no  fewer  than  three  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the  capital  of  New 
South  Wales,  The  Sydney  Gazette,  Hour's 
Express,  and  The  Australian.  Fifty  years 
ago  there  were  not  so  many  published  in  all 
Scotland.  The  files  of  the  journals  of 
Australia  contain  reports  of  meetings  of 
agricultural  societies,  of  proceedings  of 
courts  of  law,  pastoral  charges  to  the  clergy, 
discussions,  political  and  literarv,  long 
columns  of  advertisements,  in  which  rival 
tradesmen  put  in  their  claims  to  public 
favour — all  the  characteristics  of  an  English 
newspaper,  here  present  themselves  to  us 
in  a  spot  in  the  Antipodes,  a  few  years  ago 
tenanted  only  by  a  few  naked  savages.  In 
the  Archdeacon’s  charge  to  the  clergy  of 
New  South  Wales,  in  Howe’s  Express  of  the 
18th  June,  he  states  that  “  the  offspring  of 
this  colomj  has  not  its  equal  either  for  morals 
or  quickness  of  apprehension."  He  states 
further,  that  they  have  the  royal  commands 
for  th®  establishment  of  parochial  lending 
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libraries,  and  that  “  three  distinct  libraries 
have  been  sent  out  by  his  Majesty,  together 
with  a  donation  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
independent  of  the  church  plate  to  each  of 
the  churches.”  The  editor  of  the  paper, 
in  commenting  on  the  testimony  of  tho 
Archdeacon  to  “  the  moral  excellence  which 
so  eminently  distinguishes  their  native 
youth,”  observes,  “  Certain  it  is  that  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  Austral- 
British  youth  is  hatred  of  licentiousness,  and 
an  eagerness  to  accept  instruction.”  The 
farmers  of  New  South  Wales  are  growing 
tobacco  and  making  sugar,  which  promise 
to  be  profitable  pursuits ;  but  the  raising  of 
fine  wool  appears  to  be  the  great  object. 
This  commodity  must  prove  a  mine  of  wealth 
to  the  colony.  Ascension  Island  is  rapidly 
rising  into  usefulness  and  importance. 
Through  the  zeal  and  ability  of  Colonel 
Nicolls  and  his  indefatigable  party  of  sixty 
marines,  this  heretofore  almost  barren  spot 
has  been  made  to  produce  an  abundance  and 
variety  of  vegetables,  and  the  whole  African 
squadron  now  refit  and  water  there.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  eighteen  months  5fc>78lbs.  of 
vegetables  were  supplied  to  various  mer¬ 
chant  ships.  The  Admiralty  have  afforded 
every  means  of  improving  the  Island.  There 
is  no  custom-house,  port,  or  anchorage 
charges  of  any  description,  and  all  merchant 
ships  in  distress  are  ordered  to  be  supplied 
at  the  same  rate  which  Government  lay  in 
their  provisions  for  the  navy,  so  that  no 
imposition  of  any  kind  is  suffered,  one  price 
is  only  asked  or  taken  for  every  article,  3d. 
per  lb.  dead  weight  (excepting  fowls,  which 
are  three  for  a  dollar),  pigs,  goats,  sheep, 
oxen,  &c.  which  is  never  suffered  to  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  :  a  very  curious  eel  is  taken  in  great 
plenty,  which  is  called  the  Ascension  lam¬ 
prey;  it  takes  salt  well,  so  that  a  rich  and 
w  holesome  dish  can  be  had  at  the  ex  pence 
of  3r/.  per  lb.  to  last  all  the  way  home:  it 
is  used  either  broiled  or  boiled  for  breakfast, 
or  fried  for  dinner.  A  rapid  improvement  is 
every  day  taking  place  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  ns  well  as  road-making,  build¬ 
ing,  &.c.  A  turtle  pond  of  very  large  di¬ 
mensions  is  almost  ready,  and  turtle  are  to 
be  had  all  the  year  round ;  the  season  for 
turning  them  is  from  December  to  June,  and 
ships  are  supplied  with  them  for  about  8 d. 
per  lb.  of  meat,  without  bone  or  shell,  and  any 
thing  taken  in  exchange  they  may  have  to 
spare,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  grain 
of  any  kind,  or  plank,  spars,  &c.  for  boat 
and  house-building  or  mending.  About 
forty  tons  of  water  are  kept  constantly  in 
readiness  for  ships  in  want  of  this  necessary 
article. 

AFRICA. 

[ From  the  Sierra  Leone  Gazette.'] 

His  Majesty’s  ship  Brazen,  Capt.  Willes, 
sailed  on  Thursday  last  for  the  Bights  of 
Benin  and  Biafra.  Captains  Clapperton  aad 
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5enrne,  with  Messrs.  Morrison  and  Dickson, 
vlio  came  out  in  the  Brazen,  went  down  in 
ier,  and  will  be  landed  at  such  part  of  the 
oast  as  circumstances  may  render  most  ad- 
isuble.  Their  object  will  then  be  to  reach 
soccatoo,  where  Captain  Clapperton  resided 
ome  t;me  last  year,  when  in  the  interior, 
fith  Major  Denham.  We  had  much  con- 
ersation  with  him,  and  were  much  gratified 
nth  his  statements.  They  confirm  (what 
/e  are  sure  will  be  more  apparent  the  more 
become  acquainted  with  the  country) 
hat  the  centre  of  Africa  is  far  advanced  in 
ivilization  ;  that  the  further  the  negro  is 
emoved  from  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
lave  trade  (the  contamination  of  the  coast) 
he  more  he  is  raised  in  the  scale  of  huma- 
ity,  the  more  intelligent,  honest,  and  in- 
ustrious  does  he  become.  We  understand 
hat  on  reaching  Soccatoo,  some  of  the 
arty  will  remain  to  form  more  intimate  re- 
itions  with  that  extraordinary  sovereign, 
iultan  Bello,  and  endeavour  to  establish  a 
afe  and  permanent  communication  between 
>occatoo  and  the  coast  ;  whilst  others  will 
isit  the  Niger,  trace  its  course,  and  follow 
.  to  the  sea;  with  such  other  excursions 
jr  the  benefit  of  science  and  the  extension 
f  knowledge,  as  circumstances  may  admit. 

We  were  favoured  with  a  view  of  a  map, 
nntaining  the  late  discoveries  of  Major 
)enham  and  Captain  Clapperton,  from 
hich  it  seems  nearly  certain  that  the  Niger, 
r  Joliba,  passing  within  a  short  distance  of 
occatoo,  flows  into  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
nd,  we  have  no  doubt,  forms  Lagos  and  the 
vers  round  it.  If  so,  what  an  important 


opening  is  made  into  the  interior  of  Africa ! 
With  the  exception  of  the  rapids  of  Yaouree, 
a  steam-vessel  may  traverse  this  immense 
continent  from  the  Bight  of  Benin  to  the 
loulah  country,  a  water  communication 
scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

We  were  much  gratified  with  Capt.  Clap- 
perton’s  account  of  the  extent  and  neatness 
of  the  fences  and  plantations  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  especially  of  cotton  and  indigo,  and 
the  care  with  which  they  are  kept  clear  of 
weeds.  We  were  also  struck  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  all  the  gold  carried  to  Tim- 
buctoo  and  Soccatoo,  is  brought  from  the 
west  and  south-west ;  a  strong  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  what  is  al  ways  stated  by  our  travelling 
merchants,  that  the  most  productive  gold 
mines  of  Western  or  Interior  Africa,  are  not 
far  from  us,  We  wish  these  adventurous 
travellers  every  success  ;  but  we  cannot  help 
fearing  the  Portuguese  interest  in  the  Bights 
will  be  too  powerful  for  them.  It  is  the 
policy  of  that  Government  to  keep  every 
thing  connected  with  its  colonial  establish¬ 
ments  a  profound  secret.  The  world  knows 
nothing  of  any  of  them.  To  this  national 
jealousy  is  to  be  added,  in  the  present  case, 
the  fear  of  the  authorities  on  this  coast, 
that  our  success  may  be  their  loss,  and 
especially  that  it  may  interfere  with  their 
illicit  slave  trade.  If  the  Lagos  be  the 
Niger,  they  must  know  it ;  and  if  so  we  fear 
they  will  not,  if  they  can  prevent  it,  allow 
our  enterprising  countrymen  to  unravel  a 
secret  they  have  so  long  kept. 


OCCURRENCES. 


D  O  M  E  S  T  I C 

INTELLIGENCE  FROM  VARIOUS 
PARIS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

We  revert,  with  pain,  to  the  late  embar- 
issed  state  of  the  mercantile  interests, 
hich  has  doubtless  resulted  from  the  rage 
>r  speculation  that  some  time  ago  affected 
1  classes.  The  consequences  have  been 
lost  distressing  to  the  working  classes, 
lany  thousands  of  whom  have  been  thrown 
ut  of  employment.  The  silk  and  cotton 
ades  have  been  the  most  seriously  affected; 
td  the  principal  towns  of  Lancashire  were 
>r  some  time  in  a  very  alarming  state  of 
rmentation,  particularly  Macclesfield. 

We  rejoice,  however,  that  affairs  assume 
brighter  aspect  than  at  the  early  part  of 
le  month.  The  accounts  received  from 
fferent  parts  of  the  country  concur  in 
dicating  a  revival  of  confidence,  and  a 
adual  return  of  commercial  prosperity, 
t  Leeds,  Halifax,  and  Manchester,  things 
e  looking  brighter.  At  Liverpool,  the 
imand  for  colonial  produce  continues 
eady ;  and  in  other  places  a  decided  im- 
ovement  is  evident  in  the  condition  of  the 
Glut.  Mao.  March ,  1826. 
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mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes.  At 
Glasgow,  also,  the  prospects  of  commerce 
brighten.  The  Free  Press  says,  “  It  is 
with  heart-felt  pleasure  that  we  can  con¬ 
gratulate  our  readers  on  being  able  to  use 
the  words  ‘  commercial  improvement,’  in¬ 
stead  of  ‘  commercial  distress.’  Business  is 
decidedly  looking  better,  inaction  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  activity,  and  bustle  and  briskness 
will,  we  trust,  soon  again  animate  our  looms, 
our  warehouses,  and  our  docks.” 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  1  8th  of  Feb. 
a  dreadful  catastrophe  happened  at  Notting¬ 
ham ,  in  a  street,  near  the  southern  entrance 
into  the  town,  called  the  Hollow  Stone  ; 
which  street,  from  its  appearance,  must 
have  been  formed,  centuries  ago,  by  cutting 
through  an  immense  rock,  the  whole  of  the 
right  side,  and  great  part  of  the  left,  being 
bounded  by  huge  masses  of  stone,  formed, 
no  doubt,  when  the  earth  was  in  its  chaotic 
state.  From  time  immemorial,  there  have 
been  several  excavations  in  this  rock,  and 
persons  have  been  in  the  habit  of  procuring 
quantities  of  sand,  as  well  for  private  use  as 
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for  sale.  By  such  means  one  excavation  of 
probably  fourteen  or  fifteen  yards  in  length 
has  been  formed,  and  hither  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  children  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  to  resort  for  amusement,  although 
they  were  often  reminded  of  the  danger  into 
which  they  ran.  On  Saturday  there  were 
during  the  earlier  parts  of  the  day  from 
thirty  to  fifty  playing  in  the  cavern.  About 
half-past  three  in  the  afternoon,  while  about 
a  dozen  persons  were  in  the  rock-hole,  a 
large  shell,  amounting  to  thirty  tons  of  the 
earth,  fell  from  the  roof,  and  nearly  buried 
the  whole  1  The  horror  occasioned  by  the 
catastrophe  beggars  description  ;  it  was  not 
known  who  were  the  persons  involved.  The 
Mayor  and  proper  authorities  speedily  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  spot,  and  by  unremitted  exer¬ 
tions  in  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
the  earth  was  cleared  awav,  and  seven  dead 
bodies  were  discovered.  They  were  the 
children  of  persons  in  humble  situations  of 
life,  and  were  lying  almost  close  together. 

— -0 — 

LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Bill 
for  amending  the  Bank  Acts,  and  for  the 
better  regulating  of  co-partnerships  of  cer¬ 
tain  bankers  in  England. — Bodies  politic  or 
corporate,  or  partnerships,  consisting  of  any 
number  of  partners,  may  carry  on  business 
as  bankers,  anywhere  not  within  6 5  miles  of 
London,  provided  that  none  of  them  have 
banking  establishments  in  London;  that 
they  are  all  individually  liable  for  the  issues 
and  debts  of  the  co-partnership  ;  they  must 
neither  issue  nor  pay  any  bill  within  the  pre¬ 
scribed  limits,  at  a  shorter  date  than  six 
months,  nor  for  a  less  sum  than  50/. — The 
names  of  the  firm  and  the  names  of  the  part¬ 
ners  are  to  be  duly  registered,  of  which  re¬ 
gistration  they  are  to  receive  a  certificate 
from  the  Stamp  Office.  The  names  of  those 
who  cease  to  be  partners  and  enter  as  part¬ 
ners,  during  the  course  of  each  year,  must 
also  be  registered. — They  are  to  have  the 
privileges  of  chartered  bodies,  of  suing  and 
being  sued,  Sic.  through  the  medium  of  their 
office-bearers,  and  all  decrees  against  their 
oflice- bearers  are  to  be  valid  against  the 
co-partnerv. — Two  schedules  accompany  the 
bill  ;  the  one  being  the  form  of  registration 
for  the  firm  when  first  constituted,  the  other 
of  the  registration  of  such  persons  as  may 
subsequently  leave  the  firm,  or  be  admitted 
into  it. 

March  1 .  The  stupendous  Elephant  at 
the  Exeter  ’Change  was  killed  by  order  of 
the  proprietor,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
exhibited  symptoms  of  madness.  At  half¬ 
past  four  o’clock  the  violent  exertions  he 
made  to  break  the  huge  door  and  bars  of  his 
den,  in  which  he  partly  succeeded,  fully 
determined  the  proprietor’s  mind.  He  sent 
to  Somerset  House  for  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  guards  stationed  there,  who 
soon  arrived,  and  continued  firing  at  the 
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animal  one  hour  before  he  fell.  There  were 
one  hundred  and  eighty  musket  balls  fired  at 
him,  during  which  time  the  exasperated 
animal  made  furious  but  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  get  at  his  assailants.  The  ball  by  which 
he  fell  entered  under  the  ear.  On  Sunday 
the  5th  of  March  the  elephant  was  dissected. 
It  required  twelve  men  to  skin  the  animal, 
after  which  the  carcass  was  conveyed  to  a 
horse-slaughterer’s,  in  Sharp's  alley,  Cow- 
cross,  and  served  out  to  the  different  pur¬ 
veyors  of  “  cat’s  meat,”  for  distribution 
amongst  the  feline  tribe.  The  proprietor 
offered  the  body  to  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
but  they  not-  having  a  place  large  enough 
for  it,  declined  it  ;  it  was  then  thought  that 
the  skeleton  would  bo  a  great  addition  to 
the  British  Museum,  but  the  Directors  had 
not  power  to  treat.  The  skin  was  sold  to  a 
private  individual  for  50/. 

T 1 1 E ATR  1C.VL  REG  1 3 T E II. 

Drury  La  nr. 

Jan.  28.  A  musical  melodrame  was  pro¬ 
duced,  entitled  Malvina ,  which  was  well 
executed,  and  successfully  received. 

Feb.  21.  A  farce,  called  John  Br men, 
was  brought  forward,  the  chief  merits  of 
which  existed  in  a  few  equivoques.  It  was 
tolerably  well  received. 

March  16.  A  melo-draraatic  opera,  in 
three  acts,  was  produced,  entitled  Henyow- 
ski,  or  The  Exiles  of  Kams  chalk  a.  It  was 
an  adaptation  from  Kotzebue,  and  possessed 
a  considerable  degree  of  interest.  The  piece 
was  announced  for  repetition  amidst  uni¬ 
versal  applause. 

March  27.  The  Easter  piece  was  Oleron , 
or  The  Charmed  Horn.  The  scenery  and 
decorations  were  admirable,  but  the  plot 
was  full  of  inconsistency  and  nonsense, 
which  met  with  much  disapprobation 

Covent  Garden. 

Feb .  1.  A  new  piece,  called  Nora,  or 
the  Girl  of  Erin,  was  brought  forward  ;  but 
it  was  indifferently  received. 

Feb.  11.  A  play  in  five  acts,  named  the 
French  Libertine,  was  produced.  The  plot 
chiefly  consisted  of  the  licentious  amours  of 
the  Duke  of  Rougemont,  who  was  personi¬ 
fied  by  Mr.  C.  Kemble.  The  acting  and 
scenery  was  tolerable;  but  the  immoral 
tendency  of  the  piece  deservedly  incurred 
general  disapprobation 

Tire  Easter  pieces  of  the  Minor  Theatres 
were  well  calculated,  by  their  novelty  and 
shew,  to  draw  numerous  audiences. — Ast- 
ley’s  Amphitheatre  produced  a  splendid 
equestrian  representation,  entitled  The  Bur¬ 
mese  I  far.  3adi.er’s  Wells  gave  three 
new  pieces  :  Mr.  IF.  or  if  'here's  niy  ffife  ? 
a  musical  burletta;  Emmeline  qf  Hungary, 
a  musical  romance  ;  and  Hot  and  Cold,  or 
Harlequin  Snow- Ball,  a  comic  pantomime. 
The  other  houses  were  equally  diversified. 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  PREFERMENTS. 
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Gazette  Promotions. 

War  Office ,  Feb.  17.  Unattached,  to  be 
Majors  of  Inf.  Captains  W .  Foster  97th  foot, 
and  Wilson,  98th  foot. 

Feb.  18.  General  Sir  P.  Ross,  appointed 
to  the  Government  of  Antigua. 

Feb.  21.  W.  1.  Money,  esq.  to  be 
Consul  General  at  Venice  and  in  the  Aus¬ 
trian  territories  on  the  Adriatic  Seas. 

JVar  OJfiee,  Feb.  24.  Unattached,  Major 
Higgins,  18th  Light  Drag,  to  he  Lieut. - 
col.  of  Inf.  by  purch.;  Capt.  Lord  Bentinck, 
75th  foot,  to  be  Major  of  Inf. 


Members  returned  to  Parliament. 

Corfe  Castle. — Geo.  Bankes,  esq. 

Devizes. — Geo.  Watson  Taylor,  esq.  of  Eai  1- 
stoke  Park,  Wilts. 

East  Lone. — Lord  V  ise.  Percival. 

Oxford  University . — Tho.  Grimstone  Buck- 
nail  Estcourt,  esq. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  H.  Anson,  Bylaugh  P.  C.  Norf. 

Rev.  B.  Barker,  Shipdam  R.  Norf. 

Rev.  J.  Case,  Springthorpe  U.  co  Line. 
Rev.  W.  Cowlard,  Laneast  P.  C.  Cornwall. 
Rev.  C.  C.  Crump,  Halford  R.  co.  War¬ 
wick. 


Rev.  J.  Davison,  Upton-upon-Severn  R.  co. 
W  oreester. 

Rev.  H.  Evans*  Swanton  Abbotts  R.  Norf. 
Rev.  C.  R.  Handley,  Sturry  V.  Kent. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Parry,  North  Muskham  V.  co 
Nottingham. 

Rev.  S.  Phillips,  Paddington  R.  Devon. 

Rev.  J.  Fyke,  Parracornbe  R.  Somerset. 
Rev.  H.  Taylor,  South  Pool  R.  Devon. 

Rev.  G.  Whiteford,  Delham  with  Honing  V. 
Norfolk. 

Rev.  F.  Winstanley,  Isleham  V.  co.  Camb. 
Rev.  C.  J.  Yorke,  Latton  with  Eisey  V. 
Wilts. 

Chaplains. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Perceval,  Chap,  in  Ord.  to  the 

King. 

Rev.  J.  Allen,  Chap,  to  the  Earl  of  Mount- 
norris. 

Rev.  A.  Foster,  Chap,  to  Duke  of  Camb. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Helme,  Chap,  to  Earl  of  Stirling. 
Rev.  H.  J.  B.  Nicholson,  Chap,  to  Duke 
of  Clarence. 

Rev.  G.  Taylor,  Chap,  to  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Richmond. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Wood,  Chap,  to  Duke  of  York. 


Civil  Preferment. 

Rev.  G.  Norman,  Head  Master  of  Stafford 
Free  Grammar  School. 


- 0 - 

B  IRT  H  S. 


Fcl\  8.  The  wife  of  B.  Pead,  esq.  of 

Walthamstow,  Essex,  a  dan. - 12.  At 

Combhay  House,  the  wife  of  W.  G.  Lang- 

tou,  jun.  esq.  a  dau. - At  Liverpool,  the 

wife  of  J.  II.  Turner,  esq.  a  dau. - 14.  At 

the  Vicarage,  Bishopstone,  Wilts,  the  wife 

of  Rev.  Henry  Middleton,  a  dau. - At 

Highbury-place,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Holl,  jun.  a 

dau. - In  Upper  Thornhaugh- street,  the 

wife  of  Fred.  J.  Prescott,  esq.  a  dau. - 

17.  The  wife  of  Ed.  Cotes,  esq.  Clerk  of 

the  Peace  for  Somerset,  a  son. - 17.  At 

Aldersey  Hall,  the  wife  of  Sam.  Aldersey, 

esq.  a  dau. - 18.  At  the  Dowager  Lady 

Rivers,  Winchester,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 

Joseph  Story,  a  son. - 20.  At  Sandhurst, 

near  Gloucester,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Fred.  Mansel,  a  dau. - At  Pinner,  Middle¬ 

sex,  the  w'ife  of  Henry  John  Pye,  esq.  a 
son. - 21.  At  Ramsgate,  the  wife  of  W. 


S.  Roe,  esq.  a  son. - The  March,  of  Clan- 

ricarde,  dau.  of  the  Right.  Hon.  George 

Canning,  a  dau. - 24.  At  Fovant,  the 

wife  of  the  Rev  T.  Fox,  a  son. - 26.  At 

Houghton,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Stourton,  a 
son. 

Lately.  At  Islington,  the  wife  of  J.  E. 
Hadow,  esq.  a  son. - In  Park-lane,  Lon¬ 

don,  Lady  Caroline  Morant,  a  dau. 

March  3.  At  Gloucester,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Hall,  Master  of  Pembroke  College, 
and  one  of  the  Prebendaries  of  Gloucester 

Cathedral,  a  son. - 5.  I  he  wife  of  Christ. 

Saltmarshe,  esq.  a  dan. - At  Donhead 

Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Dansey, 

a  son. - 6.  The  wife  of  John  Okes,  esq. 

a  dau. - 15.  At  the  Rectory  House,  So- 

ham,  the  w'ife  of  the  Iiev.  W.  Wilson  a  dau. 
20.  At  the  Rectory,  Hargrave,  Northampton¬ 
shire,  the  wife  of  Rev.  W.  L.  Baker,  a  dau. 


—  ■  —  "* 

M  ARR1AGES. 

Jpril  2 6,  1825.  At  Calcutta,  Capt.  G.  of  Java,  John  Gray  Duncan,  esq.  son  of  the 
Murray  Greville,  of  tire  16th,  or  Queen’s  Rev.  James  Duncan,  Alton,  Hants,  to  Miss 
Lancers,  to  Miss  Pearson,  eldest  dau.  of  Helen,  eldest  dau.  of  Capt.  Wra,  Hodges,  of 
the  Advocate- General  of  Bengal.  that  place. 

July  26,  1825,  At  Batavia,  in  the  Island  Sept.  8,  1825.  At  the  Cathedral,  at  Cal- 
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cutta,  Roger  Winter,  esq.  barrister  at  law, 
to  Mary  Anne,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Dr. 
Bathie,  of  Hammersmith. 

Jan.  30,  1826.  At  Hoxne,  Suf.  Rev. 
Tho.  D’Eye  Betts,  of  Wortham,  to  Harriet, 
2d  dau.  of  Rev.  Geo.  Clarke  Doughty,  of 
Hoxne. 

Feb  7-  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
G.  P.  Whitfield,  esq.  to  Char.  Corpe,  dau. 

of  W.  Corpe,  esq.  Mount-street. - 9.  At 

Rochester,  G.  Borradaile,  esq.  jun.  of  E.  I. 
Comp,  service,  to  Laura,  dau.  of  G.  Her¬ 
bert,  esq.  ofClapham. - 1 1.  Sam.  Veasey, 

esq.  of  Baldock,  to  Marg.  dau.  of  the  late 
Walter  Urquhart,  esq.  of  Great  Baddow. — 
12.  At  St.  Faith’s,  London,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Dickinson,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  Peter 

Wynne,  esq.  of  Eltham,  co.  Kent. - 14. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  Sir  Au¬ 
gustus  Henniker,  to  his  cousin,  the  Hon. 
M  iss  Eliz.  Henniker,  fourth  dau.  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Henniker. - 16.  At  Upping¬ 

ham,  the  Rev.  Tho.  Cox,  of  Leamington, 
Warwickshire,  to  Mary  Anne,  dau.  of  Mr. 

Leonard  Bell. - 15.  Robert,  son  of  R. 

Newman,  Gent,  of  Guildford,  Surrev,  to 
Eliz.  dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Farmer,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham. - 16.  At  Caton-Brookhouse, 

James  Satterthwaite,  esq.  of  Lancaster,  to 
M  iss  Hughes,  grand-dau.  of  Tho.  Edmond¬ 
son,  esq.  of  Grassyard-hall,  near  Lancaster. 

- At  Bishop- Wearmouth,  Job  Ja.  Bul- 

man,  esq.  of  Cox-lodge,  Northumberland, 
to  Caroline,  dau.  of  Geo.  Robinson,  esq.  of 

Hendon,  co.  Durham. - At  Cheltenham, 

Christ.  Armitage  Nicholson,  esq.  of  Balratb, 
co.  Meath,  to  Anna,  dau.  of  the  late  Geo. 
Lenox  Couyngham,  esq.  of  Spring-hill,  co. 

Derry. - Ac  Teddington,  Middlesex,  the 

Rev.  Tho.  Procter,  to  Charlotte,  third  dau. 
of  the  late  Alexander  Montgomerie,  esq.  of 
Annick-lodge,  Ayrshire,  brother  to  the  Earl 

of  Eglinton. - 17.  At  St.  Martin’s-in-the 

Fields,  London,  the  Rev.  Christ.  Nevill,  to 
Harriet  Catherina,  eldest  dau.  of  T.  B. 

Bower,  esq.  of  Iwerne  House,  Dorset. - 

21.  At  Prestwich,  Mr.  W.  Andrew,  of 
Edge-lane,  near  Oldham,  to  Sophia  Maria, 
dau.  of  Hannibal  Becker,  esq.  ofFoxdenton 

Hall. - 22.  At  Hackney,  John  Tebbutt, 

esq.  of  Stamford-hill  and  Austinfriars,  to 
Martha,  only  dau.  of  John  Ambler,  esq.  of 

West  Hackney. - 23.  At  Kensington,  the 

Rev.  Arthur  Langton,  son  of  I)r.  Langton, 
of  Warham,  Norfolk,  to  Emily  Matilda,  dau. 

of  Robert  Gosling,  esq.  of  Brompton. - 

27.  At  Quidenham,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  Henry  Fred.  Stephenson,  esq.  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  barrister  at  law,  to  the 
Lady  Mary  Keppel,  second  surviving  dau.  of 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle. 

Lately.  Col.  De  La  Salle,  of  the  French 
service,  to  Mis3  Glenn,  late  of  Taunton. 

March  1.  At  Wareham,  Norfolk,  Nat. 
Clarke,  son  of  Nat.  Barnardiston,  esq.  of 
Hertford-street,  May  Fair,  and  of  the  Ryes 


Lodge,  near  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  to  Sophia, 
dau.  of  Geo.  Robert  Eyres,  esq.  ofCavcnham 

House,  near  Stoke  Ferry. - At  Walcot 

Church,  Bath,  Neston  J.  Fuller,  esq.  son  of 
John  Fuller,  esq.  of  Neston  Park,  Wilts,  to 
Anne  Margaret,  dau.  of  the  Hon.  John 

Browne. - 1.  Samuel  Grcgson,  esq.  of 

Harley- street,  to  Ellen,  dau.  of  the  late 

Matthew  Gregson,  esq.  of  Liverpool. - 

4.  At  St.  George’s  Hanover-square,  Lieut. 
Cobb,  R.  N.  to  Eliza,  dau.  of  John  Green, 
esq.  of  Eltham,  and  widow  of  the  late  Rob. 

Newbald,esq. - 6.  At  Shimpling,  Suffolk, 

Tho.  Chitty,  esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  to 
Eliza,  dau.  of  A.  Cawston,  esq.  of  Shimpling 

Hall,  Suffolk. - At  St.  George’s,  Hanover- 

square,  C'apt.  Walker,  to  Esther  Helena, 
dau.  of  the  late  Rich.  Smith,  esq.  of  Ham¬ 
mersmith. - 7.  At  St.  James’s  Church, 

Cha.  Webb  Coleman,  esq.  of  St.  Thomas-hill 
House,  near  Canterbury,  to  Ellen  Catharine, 
dau.  of  James  Cathrow  Disnev,  esq.  of  He¬ 
ralds’  College,  London. - At  Worthen,  in 

Shropshire,  John  Donne,  esq.  of  Oswestry, 
to  Letitia,  only  child  of  John  Edwards,  esq. 
of  Hampton  Hall. - At  Kirkham,  Lan¬ 

cashire,  the  Rev.  James  Radcliffe,  Curate  of 
Kirkham,  to  Mary  Eliz.  dau.  of  the  late 
John  King,  esq.  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  niece  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester. - 8.  At  St.  George’s,  South¬ 

wark,  Lieut. -col.  Baumgardt,  to  Maria,  eld. 
dau.  of  G.  Parsons,  esq.  of  West-square. — 
At  Leskard,  Lieut  -col  Fred.  Henry  Philips, 
to  Marg.  dau.  of  John  Pal  lister,  esq.  of 

Darryluskan,  co. Tipperary. - At  Coalston, 

Gilbert  Young,  esq.  of  Youngfield,  to  Pa¬ 
tricia,  dau.  of  the  Hon.  W.  Maule,  of  Pan- 

mure,  M.  P. - 9.  At  Kingston,  Hants, 

Lieut.  E.  B.  Addis,  R.  N.  to  Eliz.  dau.  of 

the  late  Lieut.  M‘  Arthur,  of  Haslar. - At 

Walcot  Church,  Bath,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Au¬ 
gustus  Seymer,  Rector  of  Stratton,  Dorset¬ 
shire,  to  Susannah  Eliz.  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  Chas.  Birch,  Rector  of  Cheslebourn. — ■ 
W.  Dickinson,  esq.  of  Crouch  End,  Horn¬ 
sey,  to  Eleanor,  dau.  of  the  late  Geo.  Mori- 
son,  esq.  Montague-square. - 1  1 .  At  Clif¬ 

ton,  W.  Killigrew  Wait,  esq.  of  Westbury, 
near  Bristol,  to  Frances  Newman,  youngest 
dau.  of  R.  N  Newman,  M.  D.  of  Thornbury 

Park  and  Clifton,  Gloucestershire. - 14. 

At  St.  John’s,  Hackney,  Henry  Jubb,  esq. 
of  Baliifield  Hall,  near  Sheffield,  to  Isabella, 

dau.  of  Geo.  Jubb,  esq.  of  Clapton. - 15. 

Rev.  Robert  Greenwood,  Vicar  of  Colaton 
Rawleigh,  Devon,  to  Matilda  Sophia,  dau. 
of  the  late  Tho.  \incent,  esq.  of  Caine, 

Wilts. - 16.  At  Burton-upon-Trent,  the 

Rev.  C.  J.  Fynes  Clinton,  youngest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Fynes  Clinton,  Prebendary  of 
Westminster,  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  the  late 

Joseph  Clay,  esq.  of  Burton. - At  St.  Pan- 

eras  New  Church,  Ja.  Maiuwaring  Brander, 
M.  D.  to  Constantia,  dau.  of  the  lato  John 
Dickinson,  esq. 
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Duke  of  Albufeka. 

i Tan.  3.  At  Marseilles,  aged  54,  Louis 
Gabriel  Suchet,  Duke  of  Albufera. 

Having  received  a  good  educafion,  he 
entered  the  army  in  1792.  At  Toulon, 
he  was  an  officer  in  the  battalion  by 
which  General  O’Hara  was  taken  pri¬ 
soner.  He  was  in  nearly  all  the  battles 
fought  in  Italy  during  the  campaigns  of 
1794,  1795,  and  1797,  and  was  thrice 
wounded,  once  dangerously.  In  the 
last  of  these  campaigns,  Buonaparte 
made  him  Chief  de  Brigade  on  the  field 
of  battle.  In  1 7 9B ,  having  borne  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  part  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Swiss,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  with 
twenty-three  standards  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and  was  then  made  General  of 
Brigade.  He  was  on  the  point  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
when  he  was  suddenly  retained  to  re¬ 
store  discipline  and  confidence  in  the 
army  of  Italy.  In  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  with  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Directory,  Suchet  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
turn  hastily  to  France  to  vindicate  his 
conduct.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the 
army  of  the  Danube,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  exerted  himself  in  defending 
the  country  of  the  Grisons.  Joubert, 
his  friend,  having  been  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  Su¬ 
chet  joined  him  as  General  of  Division 
and  chief  of  his  statF ;  appointments 
which  he  continued  to  hold  under  Mo¬ 
reau  and  Championnet,  after  the  death 
of  Joubert.  Massena,  who  succeeded 
Championnet,  made  him  second  in  com¬ 
mand.  At  the  head  of  a  feeble  division 
of  not  7000  men,  he  long  held  at  bay 
five  times  the  number  of  Austrian  forces 
under  Melas,  contested  the  Genoese  ter¬ 
ritory  inch  by  inch,  retired  unbroken 
behind  the  Var,  set  the  enemy  at  defi¬ 
ance,  saved  the  South  of  France  from 
invasion,  and  facilitated  the  operations 
of  the  army  of  reserve,  advancing  from 
Dijon  to  cross  the  Alps.  When,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  march  of  Buonaparte, 
t fie  Austrians  commenced  their  retreat, 
he  followed  in  their  track,  harassed 
them  incessantly,  took  15,000  prisoners, 
and,  by  compelling  Melas  to  weaken  his 
army  to  oppose  him,  contributed  power¬ 
fully  to  t  lie  victory  of  Marengo.  Ln  the 
short  campaign  subsequently  to  the  ar¬ 
mistice,  he  took  4t  00  prisoners  at  Poz- 
zolo,  and  shared  in  the  battles  that 
were  foutcht.  In  1803  he  commanded  a 
division  at  the  camp  at  Boulogne.  Fie 
was  named  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 


Honour  Dec.  11,  1803,  grand  officer  of 
that  body  in  1804;  and  governor  of  the 
Imperial  palace  at  Laeken  in  1805.  At 
Ulm,  Hollabrun,  and  Austerlitz,  in 
1805, —  at  Saalfield  and  Jena,  in  1806’, 
— at  Pultusk,  in  1807,  —  he  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  the  French 
arms.  In  1806  Buonaparte  gave  him 
the  grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Ho¬ 
nour,  with  an  endowment  of  20,000 
francs';  and  in  1808,  he  raised  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Count  of  the  Empire. 
The  King  of  Saxony  also  nominated  him 
a  Commander  of  the  Military  Order  of 
St.  Henry. 

Suchet  was  then  sent  to  Spain,  knd 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Arra- 
gon.  In  1809,  he  defeated  Blake  at 
Belchite;  in  1810  he  reduced  Lerida, 
Mequinenza,  Tortoza,  Fort  San  Felipe, 
Monserrat,  Tarragona,  and  Saguntum, 
— routed  O’Donnel  at  Margalef,  and 
Blake  before  Saguntum, — and  formed 
the  siege  of  Valencia.  The  fall  of  that 
fortress  crowned  the  labours  of  this 
campaign,  and  obtained  for  him  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Albufera,  and  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  estate  of  that  name.  He  had 
previously,  at  the  capture  of  Tarragona, 
received  the  Marshal’s  staff.  In  1813, 
the  command  of  the  united  armies  of 
Arragon  and  Catalonia  having  been  con¬ 
fided  to  him,  he  compelled  Sir  John  Mur¬ 
ray  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tarragona.  In 
November  he  was  named  Colonel-gene¬ 
ral  of  the  Imperial  Guards,  in  the  room 
of  the  Duke  of  Jstria.  Notwithstanding 
the  progress  of  Lord  Wellington  in 
France,  Suchet  kept  his  ground  in  Cata¬ 
lonia  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
18,000  men  who  garrisoned  the  for¬ 
tresses,  and  also  for  retarding  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the^allies. 

Receiving  intelligence  of  the  abdica¬ 
tion  of  Buonaparte,  he  acknowledged 
Louis  XVIII.  as  his  Sovereign.  Several 
honours,  amongst  which  was  that  of  his 
being  named  one  of  the  Peers  of  France, 
were  conferred  on  him  by  the  restored 
Monarch.  On  the  return  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  he  accepted  a  command  under 
his  old  master,  to  repel  the  allies.  At 
the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  10,000  men,  he  beat  the 
Piedmontese,  and  shortly  after  the  Aus¬ 
trians.  The  advance  of  the  grand  Aus¬ 
trian  army,  however,  100,000  strong, 
compelled  him  to  fall  back  on  Lyons, 
but  he  saved  that  city  from  plunder  by 
capitulation,  and  with  it  artillery  stores, 
to  the  value  of  half  a  million  sterling. 
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On  the  same  day  that  the  capitulation 
was  signed,  he  again  submitted  to  Louis 
XVIII.  lie  received  the*  grand  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1816,  and  in 
181,0  his  name  was  replaced  on  the  list 
of  Peers. 

For  some  time  previous  to  his  decease 
the  Duke  of  Albufera  had  bee.i  prin¬ 
cipally  at  Marseilles.  He  had  been  af¬ 
flicted  nearly  two  years  with  a  severe 
and  painful  disorder.  In  the  few  mo¬ 
ments  during  the  last  four  days  of  his 
life  in  which  he  was  sensible,  he  made 
his  will,  in  full  possession  of  his  facul¬ 
ties.  In  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  Jan. 
having  recovered  from  a  state  of  deli¬ 
rium,  he  confessed  and  received  the  ex¬ 
treme  unction.  The  remainder  of  the 
night  he  was  calm  and  composed  ;  but, 
after  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  3d,  he 
did  not  again  become  sensible.  The 
Duchess  left  Marseilles  for  Paris  with 
her  children  two  or  three  days  after  his 
decease. 

Viscount  Carleton. 

Feb.  25.  At  his  house  in  George-st. 
Hanover-square,  in  his  88th  year,  the 
Right  H  on.  Hugh  Carleton,  first  Vis¬ 
count  Carleton  of  Clare,  Baron  Carleton 
of  Anner,  a  Privy  Counsellor  in  Ireland, 
D.C.L.  His  Lordship  having  left  no 
issue,  his  titles  are  extinct,  and  this  is 
the  twenty-ninth  Peerage  of  Ireland  that 
has  become  extinct  since  the  Union  in 
1801. 

Hugh  Viscount  Carleton  was  the  eld¬ 
est  son  of  Francis  Carleton,  esq.  of  Cork, 
by  Rebecca,  daughter  of  John  Lanton, 
esq.  He  was  born  .Sept.  11,  173d,  ap¬ 
pointed  Solicitor  General  in  1 7 7 D ,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
1787,  raised  to  the  Peerage  in  Nov. 
178.9,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Carleton  of 
Anner,  and  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
Viscount  Carleton  of  Clare,  co.  Tipperary, 
Nov.  7,  1797.  He  resigned  his  office  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  in  1800,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  elected  one  of  the 
twenty-eight  representative  Peers  of 
Ireland  ;  a  vacancy  consequently  occurs 
by  his  decease.  His  Lordship  married 
first,  Aug.  2,  1766,  Elizabeth,  only  dau. 
of  Richard  Mercer,  esq.  who  died  May 
27,  179-4,  without  issue;  and,  secondly, 
July  15,  1795,  Mary-Buckley,  second 
daughter  of  Andrew  Matthew,  esq.  who 
died  March  13,  1810,  also  without  issue. 

The  following  just  tribute  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  deceased  Viscount,  we  ex¬ 
tract  from  Duhigg’s  History  of  the  King’s 
Inns:  “If  industry  joined  to  talent,  a 
spirit  of  justice  tempered  with  mildness, 
and  gentlemanly  manners  dignifying 
both,  form  an  undisputed  claim  to  re¬ 
spect,  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  our  Com¬ 


mon  Pleas  is  fully  entitled  thereto.  He 
quitted  this  country  to  the  general  re¬ 
gret  of  legal  practisers,  and  without  a 
single  personal  enemy  among  its  hos¬ 
tile  parties.  Such  is  the  final  triumph 
of  correct  temper  and  conduct,  even 
amid  the  bustle  of  political  and  judicial 
conduct.  But  his  Lordship  is  not  lost 
to  Ireland  or  t  he  empire  j  a  senatorial  si¬ 
tuation  enables  him  to  continue  those 
services  which  every  man  owes  to  his 
country,  and  professional  talents  have 
an  exalted  and  most  useful  exercise  in 
the  discussion  of  Irish  appeals.  English 
Judges,  however  honest  and  learned 
(qualities  which  they  certainly  possess), 
must  often  find  it  necessary  to  attend  to 
an  Irish  legal  construction  upon  parti¬ 
cular  subjects.  Their  Court  of  King’s 
Bench  has  for  ages  adopted  that  salutary 
maxim.  Even  the  local  equity  of  Ireland 
has  been  sometimes  shook,  and  property 
irregularly  divested  by  inattention  there¬ 
to  in  the  English  supreme  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peal.  The  purity  of  that  august  assem¬ 
bly  I  acknowledge  and  revere,  therefore 
only  add,  that  a  Peer  bred  in  Irish  Courts 
must,  in  such  ease*.,  materially  aid  or 
suggest  accurate  and  enlightened  deci¬ 
sions.” 


Lord  Downes. 

March  3.  At  his  seat',  Mervilte,  near 
Dublin,  in  his  75th  year,  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Downes,  first  Baron  Downes  of 
Agbanville,  King’s  County,  a  Privy 
Counsellor  in  Ireland,  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Dublin  University,  a  Bencher  of  the 
hot).  Society  of  King’s  Inns,  and  LL.  D. 

His  Lordship  was  son  of  Robert 
Downes,  esq.  of  Donnybrook,  by  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Twigge,  esq. 
of  the  same  place  j  and  grandson  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Dive  Downes,  Bishop  of 
Cork  and  Ross.  He  was  brought  to  the 
study  of  the  law  and  to  the  bar  in  June 
1776  ;  was  raised  to  the  bench  in  March 
1792,  and  appointed  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  one  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  Ireland,  on  the  death  of 
Lord  Kil warden,  in  1803.  In  1806,  on 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Redesdale,  he 
was  nominated  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  the  Chancellor.  He  retired 
from  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  Feb.  21, 
1822,  with  a  pension  of  3800/.  per  an¬ 
num,  and  was  created  Baron  Downes  by 
patent,  dated  Dec.  10  that  year,  with 
remainder  to  his  cousin  Lieut. -col.  Sir 
Ulysses  Burgh,  K.C.B.  K.T.S.  Surveyor 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  &c.  who  is 
grandson  of  the  deceased  Lord’s  aunt, 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  Bishop.  Sir 
Ulysse6  has  accordingly  become  second 
Lord  Downes. 
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The  deceased  Peer  was  highly  respect¬ 
ed  for  his  great  legal  knowledge,  his 
strict  impartiality,  his  dignified  de¬ 
meanour,  and  affable  deportment.  As 
Vice  Chancellor,  his  piety,  learning,  and 
virtues,  were  acknowledged  and  appre¬ 
ciated.  He  possessed  all  the  qualities 
that  render  private  life  estimable  ;  bis 
heart  was  benevolent,  and  his  charities 
unbounded. 

Count  Nicholas  Romanzoff. 

Lately.  In  Russia,  of  the  infirmities 
of  age,  Count  Nicholas  Romanzoff,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Empire,  and  the  great  pa- 
tronof  the  science  and  literature  of  that 
country.  He  was  born  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg!),  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Field- 
Marshal  Peter  Romanzoff,  whose  high 
military  talents  and  important  victories 
over  the  Turks  gave  splendour  to  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  He 
commenced  his  public  career  about  40 
years  ago,  as  Russian  Minister  at  Frank¬ 
fort.  Afterwards,  in  the  post  of  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Commerce,  he  actively  promoted 
the  success  of  the  Emperor  Alexander’s 
great  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
internal  and  foreign  trade  of  Russia,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  the  raising  of 
Odessa  into  importance,  and  to  the  im¬ 
provement  and  enriching  of  its  neigh¬ 
bouring  coasts.  Under  him  the  admi¬ 
nistrations  of  the  public  concerns  of  that 
country  were  confided  to  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu,  afterwards  Prime  Minister  of 
France.  The  Count  Romanzoff  succes¬ 
sively  rose  to  t lie  rank  of  Privy  Coun¬ 
sellor,  Senator,  Chamberlain  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Russian 
empire.  Favouring  the  continental  sys¬ 
tem  of  Buonaparte,  he  received  from 
that  ruler  the  decoration  of  the  Grand 
Engle  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  se¬ 
veral  other  tokens  of  distinction.  In 
September  1807,  on  the  retirement  from 
office  of  the  Count  de  Kotschubey,  Count 
de  Romanzoff  was  at  once  made  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Minister  of 
War.  The  union  of  these  important 
offices  was  thought  to  have  been  obtain¬ 
ed  through  the  influence  of  Buonaparte. 
On  the  return  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
to  Russia,  the  Count,  after  repeated  and 
earnest  solicitations,  obtained  leave  in 
the  month  of  August  1814,  to  resign  his 
ministerial  functions.  On  this  occasion 
he  received  a  most  kind  and  flattering 
letter  from  his  Sovereign,  expressing  a 
hope  that  his  love  for  his  country  would 
not  permit  him,  when  his  health  should 
be  restored,  to  withhold  Irom  it  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  his  talents  and  experience.  The 
Count  in  his  turn,  with  patriotic  libe¬ 
rality,  resigned  all  the  presents  he  had 


received  from  foreign  Consuls  to  the 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  invalids,  renounc¬ 
ing  likewise  in  its  favour  the  salary  of 
his  office,  which  the  Emperor  had  conti¬ 
nued  to  him  as  a  pension  for  life. 

No  Russian  nobleman  ever  made  a 
nobler  use  of  riches.  Patriotic  and 
scientific  undertakings  were  supported 
by  him  with  princely  liberality.  It  was 
at  his  expense  that  Otto  Von  Kotzebue 
performed  his  voyage  round  the  world  ; 
and  most  of  the  expeditions  and  voyages 
of  discovery  which  have  been  undertaken 
by  t lie  Russian  Government,  originated 
with  him.  History  is  indebted  to  him 
fora  Russian  Codex  Diplomatieus,  which 
has  been  published  at  Moscow  since 
1813.  In  the  years  1817  and  1318  he 
made  several  journies  to  collect  manu¬ 
scripts  and  os  her  documents  connected 
with  the  history  of  his  country,  a  history 
which  he  studied  with  extraordinary  zeal 
and  success. — M,  Ivoler,  the  keeper  of 
the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  Antiquities  at 
St.  Petersburg!),  has  lately  published  a 
description  of  a  number  of  very  curious 
ancient  medals  and  coins,  collected  by 
the  Count  during  his  residence  in  the 
Crimea.  Among  them  is  a  remarkable 
fine  one  of  Sirartacus,  the  King  of  Cim¬ 
merian  Bosphorus.  Count  Romanzoff’s 
estate  at  Homel,  in  the  Ukraine,  was  a 
model  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all 
agriculturists,  for  the  activity  and  judg¬ 
ment  with  which  every  branch  of  rural 
economy  was  carried  on. 

In  1817,  Canova  sculptured  for  him  a 
colossal  statue  of  Peace,  holding  in  one 
hand  an  i  live  branch,  and  resting  the 
other  on  a  column,  which  bears  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription  : 

Peace  of  Abo,  1743. 

Peace  of  Rudschuk-Kainardy,  1774. 

Peace  of  Friedenehscham,  180D. 

a  monument  which  records  the  memor¬ 
able  fact,  that  three  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  treaties  of  peace  in  the  Russian  his¬ 
tory  were  concluded  by  the  grandfather, 
father,  and  son. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences,  at  St.  Petersburg!),  on  the 
23d  of  January,  a  letter  from  the  late 
Chancellor  Count  Romanzoff  was  read, 
with  which  he  sends  12,500  roubles  in 
bank  notes,  being  the  second  half  of  a 
Sum  of  25,000  roubles,  which  he  had  set 
apart  for  the  print  ing  of  ancient  Russian 
records.  He  desires  the  sum  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  opportunity  may  offer.  The 
academy  received  this  present  from  M. 
Krug,  to  whom  the  generous  donor  had 
delivered  it,  saying,  ‘  Fie  was  convinced 
the  academy  would  put  out  this  second 
half  of  his  present  to  interest,  and  that 
if  the  sura  was  employed  at  a  future 
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time  according  to  tbe  wish  of  the  giver, 
something  of  importance  might  be  done.’ 

He  has  left  no  children;  but  bis  ge¬ 
nerosity,  his  active  patriotism,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  understanding,  will  render  his 
name  immortal  in  Russia. 

Count  Rostopciiin. 

Jan.  At  Moscow,  Count  Rostopchin. 

He  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
Russian  family.  Entering  the  army 
very  young,  he  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Imperial  Guards  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  when  he  left  Russia  to  make  the 
tour  of  Europe.  At  Berlin  he  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  Count  Michael  de  Roman- 
zoff,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  the 
Prussian  Court.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  his 
advancement  was  rapid  and  brilliant. 
H  e  was  decorated  with  the  Grand  Order 
of  Russia;  and,  with  his  father  (living 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  on  his  own  es¬ 
tate,  at  the  time  of  the  memorable  cam¬ 
paign  of  1812),  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Count.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  from 
some  unknown  cause,  both  father  and 
son  fell  into  disgrace,  and  received  an 
order  to  retire  to  their  estates,  on  which 
they  lived,  as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  till 
the  death  of  Paul.  The  young  Count 
obtained  the  favour  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Moscow.  On  the  14th 
of  September,  1812,  the  French  entered 
that  city  ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  according  to  the  20th  French  bul¬ 
letin  of  the  campaign,  set  fire  to  various 
public  edifices  of  that  ancient  capital. 
Buonaparte  accused  Count  Rostopchin 
of  the  act.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Count 
had  set  fire  to  his  fine  country  house  at 
Voronozof,  leaving  the  following  pla¬ 
card  conspicuously  posted  near  the  man¬ 
sion  : —  “During  eight  years  I  have 
sought  to  embellish  this  country  resi¬ 
dence,  where  1  have  lived  happily  with 
my  family.  The  inhabitants  of  this  es¬ 
tate,  to  the  number  of  1720,  abandon  it 
at  your  approach  ;  and  I  destroy  my 
house  that  it  may  not  be  sullied  by  your 
presence.  Frenchmen  !  I  abandon  to 
you  my  two  houses  at  Moscow.  Here 
you  shall  find  nothing  but  ashes.” 

The  Count  remained  Governor  of 
M  oscow  till  the  month  of  September 
1814,  when  he  resigned  the  command, 
and  accompanied  his  Sovereign  to 
Vienna.  In  the  year  1817  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  during  his  stay  in  that  capi¬ 
tal  he  gave  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to 
the  grandson  of  the  Count  de  Segur. 
His  manners  and  conversation  were  as 
polished  as  those  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  courtier  in  Europe. 


Sir  Tiios.  Vavasor,  Bart. 

Jan.  27.  At  Ilaslewood  Hall,  York¬ 
shire,  advanced  in  age,  Sir  Thomas  Va¬ 
vasor,  7th  Baronet  of  that  place. 

lie  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Walter, 
the  fifth  Baronet,  by  his  second  wife 
Dorothy,  eldest  daughter  of  Marina- 
duke,  4th  Baron  Langdale  of  Holme. 
Sir  Thomas  succeeded  his  brother  Sir 
Walter,  the  late  Baronet,  Nov.  3,  1802. 
He  was,  we  believe,  never  married,  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  the  Baronetcy  is 
not  extinct. 


Sir  John  Aubrky,  Bart.  M.P. 

/J larch  ...  Aged  86’,  Sir  John  Aubrey', 
of  Borstall,  Bucks,  sixth  Bart,  of  Llan- 
trithvd,  co.  Glamorgan,  D.C.L.  M.P.  for 
Horsham,  and  leather  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  having  sat  without  intermis¬ 
sion  in  twelve  successive  Parliaments. 

Descended  from  St.  Aubrey  of  tbe 
blood  Royal  of  France,  who  came  to 
England  with  the  Conqueror,  Sir  John 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  tbe 
fifth  Baronet,  by  Martha,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Richard  Carter,  esq.  of  Chilton, 
co.  Buckingham,  one  of  bis  Majesty’s 
Justices  of  the  Grand  Sessions  for  the 
counties  of  Glamorgan,  Brecon,  and 
Radnor.  He  was  educated  at  West¬ 
minster  School,  and  was  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  created  D.C.L.  July  8, 
1 T 63.  On  his  return  from  his  travels, 
he  was  first  elected  to  Parliament  for 
Wallingford  at  the  general  election  in 
1768,  next  for  Aylesbury  at  that  of  1774, 
again  for  Wallingford  at  that  of  1780, 
for  the  county  of  Buckingham  at  that 
of  1784,  for  Clitheroe  at  that  of  1790, 
for  Aldeburgh  (Suffolk),  at  those  of 
1796,  1802,  1806,  and  1807,  forStey  ning 
at  those  of  1812  and  1818,  and  lastly, 
for  Horsham  at  that  of  1820.  Sir  John 
Aubrey,  in  his  politics,  was  a  Whig,  ori¬ 
ginally  voting  with  Mr.  Fox,  but,  not 
approving  of  the  Coalition,  he  withdrew 
his  support  and  joined  Mr.  Pitt,  and  in 
1782  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  and  in  1783  a  Lord  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury;  but  the  question  of  the  Regency 
soon  occurring,  Sir  John’s  opinion  was 
so  decided  on  that  point,  that  he  resign¬ 
ed  his  office  in  the  Treasury  in  1789,  and 
rejoined  his  old  friends,  lrom  whom  he 
never  again  seceded. 

Sir  John  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
Sir  James  Colebrooke,  first  Baronet  of 
Bath,  and  only  sister  to  the  present 
Dowager  Countess  of  Tankerville ;  and 
by  her,  who  died  June  14,  1781,  had  is¬ 
sue  one  son,  who  died  in  infancy.  His 
second  lady  was  Martha-Catharine,  dau. 
of  Geo.  Rich.  Carter,  esq.  of  Chilton, 
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Bucks,  and  Warlies,  Essex,  eldest  son 
and  heir  of  Judge  Carter.  This  lady 
was  eventually  sole  heiress  of  her  father, 
and  of  the  property  of  her  mother,  who 
was  Julia,  dau.  and  sole  heiress  of  James 
Spilman,  esq.  by  Hester,  one  of  the  sis¬ 
ters  and  coheiresses  of  the  last  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Willys,  hart,  of  Fen  Ditton,  Camb. 
and  of  Canterbury.  The  second  Lady 
Aubrey  had  no  issue,  and  died  at  Bath, 
Sept.  3,  1815.  (See  a  short  character  in 
vol.  lxxxv.  ii.  285.)  The  title  and  es¬ 
tate  hate  descended  to  Sir  John’s  ne¬ 
phew,  now  Sir  Thomas  Dighy  Aubrey, 
son  of  the  late  Richard  Aubrey,  esq.  Co¬ 
lonel  of  the  Glamorganshire  Militia. 

In  his  attainments  Sir  John  was  a 
good  classical  scholar,  and  a  highly- 
finished  and  polished  gentleman  of  the 
old  school  ;  steady  in  his  friendships, 
firm  in  his  resolves,  not  easily  influenced, 
and  rarely  diverted  from  his  measures. 

Sir  Robert  Baker,  Bart. 

Feb.  4.  Aged  71,  Sir  Robert  Baker, 
first  Baronet  of  Upper  Dunstable  House, 
Surrey. 

He  was  the  third  sou  of  John  Baker, 
M.D.  of  Richmond,  Surrey,  fourth  son 
of  James  Baker,  esq.  of  Buckland,  Som. 
His  mother  was  Sarah,  dau.  and  co¬ 
heiress  of  Rob.  Wood,  LL.D.  and  niece 
of  Thos.  Wood,  esq.  of  Littleton,  Mid¬ 
dlesex.  Sir  Robert  was  created  a  Baro¬ 
net  May  11,  1796.  He  married  in  1733 
Diana,  dau.  and  sole  heiress  of  George 
Hayley,  esq.  Alderman  and  M.  P.  for 
London.  She  died  in  March  1805,  hav¬ 
ing  borne  him  four  sons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters:  1.  Robert,  born  Nov.  13,  1785, 
died  June  1802  ;  2.  Henry-Lorraine, 
C.B.  R.N.  (  who  has  succeeded  to  the 
title),  born  Jan.  3,  1787,  and  married 
June  27,  1820,  Loui-a-Anne,  only  dau. 
of  Win.  Williams,  esq.  M.P.  for  Wey¬ 
mouth  ;  3.  the  Rev.  George  Augustus, 
Rector  of  Keventheless,  Radnorshire, 
born  Jan.  27,  1788,  and  married  in  April 
1812,  Sophia,  youngest  dau.  of  Peter 
Sherston,  of  Stobury  Hill,  Som.  esq.  ;  4. 
Onslow,  born  Aug.  8,  17.95;  5.  Mary- 
Hayley,  born  Nov.  5,  1784  ;  6.  Louisa, 
jjorn  June  28,  1793  ;  and  two  others. 

Admiral  George  Wilson. 

March  G.  At  his  seat,  Redgrave  Hall, 
Suffolk,  having  two  days  before  com¬ 
pleted  bis  70th  year,  George  Wilson,  esq. 
Admiral  of  the  Red,  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  Thomas  Wilson,  Chief  Judge  of 
Dominica  ;  nephew  and  heir  of  the  late 
Rowland  Holt,  esq.  M.  P.  for  Suffolk  for 
21  years ;  and  grandson  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Holt. 

Admiral  Wilson  went  at  a  very  early 
Gent.  Mag  .March,  1826. 


age  Midshipman  under  the  late  Lord  St. 
Vincent,  then  Capt.  Jervis.  He  never 
had  a  Master’s  or  Commander’s  commis¬ 
sion,  but  was  a  junior  Lieut,  under  Lord 
Howe,  in  the  Victory,  when  his  -Lord- 
ship  sailed  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar, 
and  was  made  at  once,  in  Feb.  1780,  a 
Post-Captain,  into  a  64  Spanish  man  of 
war,  winch  h;s  Lordship  took,  and 
named  the  Prince  William,  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  then  a 
Midshipman  with  Admiral  Digbv,  under 
his  Lordship’s  command.  In  Jan.  1782, 
he  commanded  the  Eurydiee  of  23  guns, 
attached  to  the  squadron  under  Sir  Sam. 
Hood,  when  that  officer  was  attacked  at 
the  anchorage  at  Ba'Se  Terre,  in  the 
island  of  St.  Christopher’s,  by  the  Count 
de  Grasse.  The  Eurydiee  was  one  of 
the  four  frigates  that  covered  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  British  troops  after  the  re¬ 
pulse  of  the  French  fleet,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  present  in  the  actions  of  April  9 
and  12,  when  the  Count  de  Grasse  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Sir 
George  Rodney.  Immediately  sul  se¬ 
quent  to  that  glorious  event,  Capt.  Wil¬ 
son  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Fame,  of  74  guns,  and  ordered  to 
cruize  off  Hispaniola,  with  Sir  Samuel 
Hood,  to  watch  the  beaten  enemy’s  mo¬ 
tions.  He  continued  in  the  same  ship 
on  the  Leeward  Island  station  until  af¬ 
ter  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war. 
During  the  Spanish  and  Russian  arma¬ 
ments,  in  1790  and  1791,  Captain  Wil¬ 
son  commanded  the  Inconstant  of  36 
guns,  and  so  much  esteemed  was  he  by 
the  sailors,  that  he  manned  that  frigate 
in  24  hours  ;  hut.  in  consequence  of  the 
settlement  of  the  disputes  with  the 
Courts  of  Madrid  and  St.  Pete; sburgh, 
it  was  put  out  of  commission  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  the  latter  year. 

in  1793,  when  the  war  began  with 
France,  our  officer  was  appointed  to  the 
Bellona  of  74  guns,  and  for  some  time 
served  in  the  Channel  Fleet  under  Earl 
Howe.  On  the  13th  of  Oct.  1794,  he 
sailed  from  Plymouth  for  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  in  company  with  Vice-Admiral 
Caldwell,  and  arrived  at  Martinique 
Sept.  14.  Being  on  a  cruise  off  the  is¬ 
land  of  Deseada,  in  company  with  the 
Alarm  frigate,  Jan.  5,  1795,  he  fell  in 
with  a  fleet  of  French  transports,  escort¬ 
ed  by  two  frigates  and  three  armed 
ships,  one  of  which,  the  Duras,  of  20 
guns  and  70  men,  having  on  hoard  400 
troops,  was  taken.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  month,  the  Bellona  captured  La 
Duquesne  French  frigate  of  44  guns. 
Several  of  the  enemy’s  privateers  like¬ 
wise  fell  into  Captain  Wilson’s  hands 
during  his  stay  on  that  occasion. 

Previously  to  his  return  to  Europe, 
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our  officer  assisted  at  the  reduction  of 
Trinidad  by  the  forces  under  Rear-Ad¬ 
miral  Harvey  and  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby and  was  also  present  at 
the  unsuccessful  attack  made  upon 
Porto  Rico  by  the  same  commanders. 
On  his  arrival  in  England  about  the 
latter  end  of  1797,  he  was  again  ordered 
to  join  the  Channel  Fleet,  in  which  ser¬ 
vice  he  continued  until  his  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral,  Feb. 
Id,  17S9.  The  dates  of  bis  subsequent 
promotions  are,  Vice-Admiral,  April  23, 
1804  ;  and  Admiral,  Oct.  25,  1809. 

He  married,  Aug.  2,  1801,  Catherine, 
daughter  of  John  Pollard,  esq.  of  Ewell, 
Surrey. 


Rear-Admiral  Ingram. 

Jan.  1.  At  his  residence,  Burton 
Bradstock,  Dorset,  deeply  regretted  by 
bis  friends,  Nicholas  Ingram,  esq.  super¬ 
annuated  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Red. 

He  was  made  a  Lieut,  by  Adm.  Byron 
in  1773,  and  appointed  to  the  Royal 
Oak,  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral 
Hyde  Parker,  who  promoted  him  to  the 
rank  of  Commander  in  1780,  from  which 
period  until  the  peace  of  1783  he  com¬ 
manded  the  Star  brig.  His  next  appoint¬ 
ment  was  in  Oct.  1790  to  the  Shark  sloop 
of  war,  and  on  the  3d  of  the  following 
month  he  became  Post  Captain.  From 
1797  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  from 
the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1803  to  the 
date  of  his  superannuation  as  Rear-Ad¬ 
miral  (May  21,  1808),  he  commanded 
the  Weymouth  district  of  Sea  Fencibles. 
He  married  in  1811  Elizabeth-Anne, 
dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Booth,  of  Bristol. 


Lieut -Gen.  Rimmington. 

Jan.  23.  At  Woolwich,  Samuel  Rim- 
mington,  esq.  Lieut. -gen.  of  the  Royal 
Artillery. 

This  officer  was  appointed  2d  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Royal  Artillery  March  15, 
1771  ;  in  April  embarked  for  Quebec, 
from  thence  went  to  Montreal,  and  in 
August  proceeded  with  a  detachment  to 
Niagara.  In  June  1773,  he  returned  to 
Quebec,  and  embarked  for  England.  In 
December  1775,  he  went  on  the  recruit¬ 
ing  service.  In  March  1776,  he  sailed 
with  four  companies  of  Artillery  for 
Quebec,  and  was  on  the  staff.  On  the 
night  of  the  4th  of  June  following,  he 
was  at  the  affair  of  the  Three  Rivers, 
Canada,  under  Lord  Dorchester ;  on 
O:tober  the  11th  following,  was  at  the 
attack  made  on  the  American  fleet  on 
Lake  Champlain,  and  commanded  one 
of  the  gun  boats.  In  July  1777,  he 
crossed  the  Lake  with  the  army  under 


the  command  of  General  Burgoyne,  and 
was  appointed  Commissary  of  Horse  by 
Gen.  Philips;  on  September  19  he  was 
at  Freeman’s  Farm,  and  the  other  ac¬ 
tions,  until  the  army  surrendered  pri¬ 
soners  by  convention.  He  was  promoted 
I'irst  Lieutenant  July  7,  1779.  In  1781 
he  was  exchanged,  and  joined  the  artil¬ 
lery  at  New  York  ;  and  afterwards  com¬ 
manded  a  detachment  of  artillery  at 
Poleshook  and  Kingsbridge,  until  the 
peace  took  place.  He  was  appointed 
Captain  Lieutenant,  and  Captain,  Dec. 
1,  1782.  In  1783  he  received  orders  to 
dismantle  those  posts,  and  sent  the  guns 
and  ammunit ion  on  board  the  transports. 
In  Oct.  1783,  he  received  a  warrant  from 
Lord  Dorchester  to  proceed  to  the  Is¬ 
land  of  Bermuda  to  inspect  and  disbatid 
the  garrison  battalion,  which  took  place 
in  May  1784.  After  which  he  returned 
to  England. 

In  1787,  the  deceased  again  went  to 
Canada,  and  continued  there  more  than 
two  years.  In  February  1791,  he  was 
appointed  to  command  the  Artillery  in 
Scotland,  which  he  did  until  the  peace 
took  place.  On  March  the  24th  that 
year  he  was  made  Captain  of  a  com¬ 
pany  ;  Major  by  brevet,  March  1,  1794; 
Lieut. -colonel  by  brevet,  Jan.  1,  1798; 
Lieut. -col.  Royal  reg.  of  Artillery,  Nov. 
12,  1800.  In  1802,  being  then  in  bad 
health,  and  unfit  for  foreign  service,  he 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  retire  to  the 
invalid  battalion  at  Woolwich,  which 
was  granted.  He  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  Brevet  Colonel,  April  25,  1808; 
Major-general,  June  4,  1811;  and  Lieut.- 
generai  in  1821. 


Major-Gen.  George  Johnstone. 

Dec.  19.  At  Edinburgh,  Major-gen. 
George  Johnstone,  the  only  surviving 
son  of  Major  William  Johnstone,  who 
was  descended  from  the  ancient  and  ho¬ 
nourable  family  of  that  name,  Margin- 
raes  of  Annandale  (see  vol.  lxxim.  i.  p. 
192).  The  Major-general  commenced 
his  military  career  in  1780  as  an  Ensign 
in  the  29th  Foot,  which  he  then  joined 
in  Canada.  He  remained  in  this  distin¬ 
guished  corps  for  upwards  of  twenty- 
three  years,  arriving  progressively  at  the 
rank  of  Major;  during  which  period  he 
served  in  various  parts  of  America,  on 
the  most  desperate  service  in  the  West 
Indies,  particularly  at  Grenada,  in  1795, 
when  the  regiment  was  nearly  annihi¬ 
lated  by  sword  and  disease;  at  which 
time  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  Major 
of  Brigade  to  the  late  Brigadier-general 
Campbell.  Subsequently  he  served  on 
the  Continent,  and  during  the  whole  of 
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the  rebellion  In  Ireland.  In  1803,  on 
the  raising1  of  the  New  Brunswick  Fen- 
cibles,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Lieute¬ 
nant-colonelcy  of  that  regiment,  which 
in  a  remarkably  short  period  he  brought 
into  an  admirable  state  of  discipline. 
He  acted  as  civil  and  military  Governor 
of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  for  a 
considerable  time;  and  the  estimation 
in  which  his  eminent  services  were  held 
will  be  best  appreciated  by  the  very  flat¬ 
tering  addresses  presented  to  him  by  the 
Council,  Houses  of  Assembly,  Mayors  of 
Corporations,  and  all  the  principal  au¬ 
thorities,  on  his  leaving  the  Colony, 
which  were  published  in  most  of  the 
London  papers. 

He  returned  to  England  with  a  view 
of  being  more  actively  employed  in  the 
Peninsula;  but  a  judicious  and  expe¬ 
rienced  officer  being  required  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  was  selected, 
and  in  M ay  1810  appointed  to  the  Lieut. 
Colonelcy  of  the  93d  reg.  which  he  im¬ 
mediately  joined. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1814,  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  Major-general,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigade 
destined  to  serve  in  America,  and  re¬ 
paired  to  Cork,  where  he  assumed  the 
command  of  it;  but  the  unexpected  es¬ 
cape  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba  occasion¬ 
ed  a  change,  and  he  was  ordered  to  pro¬ 
ceed  therewith,  and  place  himself  under 
the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
with  whose  army  he  served  at  the  me¬ 
morable  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  on  va¬ 
rious  other  occasions,  till  the  army  of 
occupation  quitted  France. 

This  gallant,  zealous,  intrepid  officer, 
and  most  truly  accomplished  gentleman, 
was  no  less  distinguished  by  his  private 
virtues  than  his  long  and  eminent  ser¬ 
vices  to  his  country  ;  he  indeed  possessed 
every  good  quality  which  could  adorn 
the  human  heart,  and  his  memory  will 
ever  be  held  dear  by  those  who  had  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  W.  M. 

[It  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  Me¬ 
moir,  wi:h  which  we  have  been  favoured 
by  a  Correspondent,  that  most  of  the  in¬ 
cidents  attributed  to  Major-gen.  George 
Johnstone  in  p.  180,  belong  to  another 
individual. — Edit.] 


Major-Gen.  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  Bart. 

July  15,  1825.  At  Meerut,  whither 
he  had  gone  for  change  of  air,  Sir  David 
Ochterlony,  hart.  Major-general  in  the 
Army  of  the  East  Indies,  Colonel  of  28th 
regiment  of  Native  Infantry  in  Bengal, 
and  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

This  distinguished  officer,  born  beb. 


12,  1758,  was  the  eldest  son  of  David 
Ochterlony,  of  Boston,  New  England. 
His  paternal  great-grandfather,  Alexan¬ 
der  Ochterlony,  was  Laird  of  Petforthy, 
in  the  county  of  Angus.  When  eighteen 
he  went  to  India  as  a  cadet  ;  was  ap¬ 
pointed  ensign  on  the  Bengal  establish¬ 
ment  in  February  1778  ;  and  became 
Lieutenant  in  September  following.  His 
regiment  (the  24th  N.  I.)  formed  part  of 
the  reinforcement  sent  from  Bengal 
under  Col.  Pearse  to  Madras,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  irruption  of  Hyder  Ali 
into  the  Carnatic,  and  the  total  defeat 
of  Col.  Baillie,  in  the  Guntoor  circar. 
The  detachment  marched  along  the  sea- 
coast  1,100  miles,  and  joined  the  force 
assembled  under  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  on  the  Choultry  Plain.  The  cam¬ 
paigns  which  succeeded  were  most  ar¬ 
duous.  Cuddalore,  captured  by  the 
French  General  Duchemin  in  1782,  was 
besieged  by  Major-general  Stuart  in 
June  1783.  A  sally  was  made  by  the 
French  troops  upon  the  Bengal  Sepoys 
(including  the  24th  regiment)  whilst  in 
the  trenches,  who  received  the  attack  on 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  finally  re¬ 
pulsed  the  assailants.  The  testimony  of 
Gen.  Stuart  to  the  conduct  of  his  troops 
is  of  the  warmest  kind:  “Nothing,  I 
believe,  in  history,  ever  exceeded  the 
heroism  and  coolness  of  this  army  in 
general.”  Lieut.  Ochterlony  here  was 
desperately  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
After  the  death  of  Hyder,  in  1782,  he 
was  restored  to  liberty  ;  and  in  January 
1785,  the  Bengal  troops  returned  to 
Calcutta,  the  detachment  having  been 
reduced  from  upwards  of  5000  men  to 
Jess  than  2000.  Governor  General  Hast¬ 
ings  visited  these  brave  troops  at  their 
encampment  at  Ghyretty,  and  in  the 
order  which  he  issued  on  that  occasion, 
dated  January  25,  1785,  he  paid  the 
warmest  tribute  to  their  courage  and 
conduct. 

The  services  of  Lieut.  Ochterlony 
were  rewarded  with  the  staff  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Judge  Advocate  General  of  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  army,  a  post 
which  he  retained  many  years.  In  Jan. 
1796  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Captain, 
and  in  April  1800  to  that  of  Major.  In 
1803  he  was  appointed  Lieut.-colonel, 
and  with  his  regiment,  the  12th  N.  I. 
was  employed  in  the  operations  under 
General  (afterwards  Lord)  Lake.  In  the 
arrangements  for  disconcerting  the  great 
Mahratta  confederacy  to  expel  the  Bri¬ 
tish,  and  acquire  an  ascendancy  by  the 
possession  of  the  person  of  Shah  Alum, 
the  nominal  Sovereign  of  Delhi,  Lieut.- 
col.  Ochterlony  was  attached  to  the 
grand  army  under  General  Lake  as  Ad- 
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jutant  general.  He  was  consequently 
present  at  the  affair  at  Coel,  Aug.  29, 
the  assault  of  Allyghur,  Sept.  4,  and  the 
great  battle  of  Delhi,  Sept.  11,  which 
restored  the  descendant  of  the  Moghul 
Emperors,  and  exalted  the  character  and 
prowess  of  the  British  army  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  native  powers.  Lieut. - 
col.  Ochterlony  was  then  nominated  re¬ 
sident  at  the  Court  of  Delhi.  Next  year 
lie  sustained,  with  Lieut,  col.  Burn,  a 
desperate  attempt  of  the  Mahrattas  un¬ 
der  Holkar  to  recover  possession  of 
Delhi ;  and  also  had  to  controul  a  rest¬ 
less  and  discontented  populace.  For 
this  well-performed  service  he  obtained, 
Oct.  24,  1804,  the  Governor’s  “  earnest 
thanks  and  unqualified  approbation." 

Peace  being  completely  re-established 
in  this  quarter,  Lieut. -col.  Ochterlony 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Alla¬ 
habad,  in  which  he  remained  until  the 
Nepaul  war  called  him  into  more  active 
service.  He  had  been  promoted  to  a 
Colonelcy  in  January  1812,  and  was 
made  a  Major-general  in  June  1814. 
The  only  part  of  the  plan  for  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Nepaulese  territories  com¬ 
pletely  successful  was  that  entrusted  to 
Gen.  Ochterlony.  He  was  destined,  how¬ 
ever,  to  gain  still  brighter  distinctions 
in  this  war.  Although'a  treaty  had  been 
signed  by  the  Rajah’s  deputies,  the  Ra¬ 
jah  refused  to  ratify  it,  and  the  British 
troops  again  took  the  field.  The  chief 
command  u  as  now  given  to  Major-gen. 
Ochterlony.  The  succeeding  operations 
are  still  the  theme  of  applause  amongst 
military  men.  The  passage  of  the  great 
Saul  Forest  without  the  loss  of  a  man, — 
the  turning  of  the  celebrated  Cheeriag- 
bautee  Pass  by  a  rugged,  precipitous, 
and  frightful  country,  not  unaptly  com¬ 
pared  to  the  Alps  and  Pyrennees, — and 
the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy  in  a  des¬ 
perate  action  on  the  heights  of  Muck- 
wanpore,  which  induced  the  Nepaulese 
Rajah  to  accept  with  joy  the  very  condi¬ 
tions  which  a  few  weeks  previously  he 
had  rejected  with  disdain.  The  treaty 
which  had  been  signed  Sept.  2,  1815, 
was  ratified  March  4,  1816.  These  ser¬ 
vices  were  liberally  rewarded.  The  Ge¬ 
neral  was  created,  April  1815,  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Bath  (one  of  the  first 
officers  of  t  he  Company  w  ho  received  that 
honour),  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  Baronet,  March  7,  1816;  the  East  In¬ 
dia  Company  granted  him  a  pension  of 
1000/.  per  annum;  in  December  1816 
lie  was  created  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Bath  ;  and  in  February  1817,  he  had 
the  honour  to  receive  the  Thanks  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Prince 
Regent  was  likewise  pleased  to  grant 
him  certain  honourable  armorial  aug¬ 


mentations: — on  an  embattled  chief, 
two  banners  in  saltire,  the  one  of  the 
Mahratta  States,  inscribed  “  Delhi;" 
the  other,  of  the  States  of  Nepaul,  in¬ 
scribed  “Nepaul,”  the  staves  broken, 
and  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  laurel  ;  the 
crest,  out  of  an  Eastern  crown,  inscribed 
“Nepaul,”  an  arm  issuant,  the  band 
grasping  a  baton  of  command,  entwined 
by  an  olive  branch,  “  in  consideration 
of  bis  highly  distinguished  services  dur¬ 
ing  thirty-nine  years.”  Nor  were  the 
Indian  princes  backward  in  testifying 
their  admiration  of  Sir  David’s  talents. 

In  the  Mahratta  and  Pindarry  war  of 
1817  and  1818,  Sir  David  had  a  princi¬ 
pal  command, — the  superintendance  of 
the  filth  division,  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  Brigadier  Arnold;  to  whom  he 
soon  transferred  the  command,  in  order 
to  assume  the  difficult  office  of  settling 
the  distracted  province  of  Rajpootana, 
for  which  purpose  he  was  invested  with 
large  discretionary  powers.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  1817,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Patau  thief,  Ameer  Khan,  and  gained 
over  all  the  petty  chiefs  in  that  quarter 
to  the  British  interests.  In  April  1818, 
he  was  appointed  resident  at  Rajpoo¬ 
tana,  vviili  the  command  of  the  troops. 
In  December  the  same  year,  he  was 
again  appointed  to  the  residentship  of 
Delhi,  with  Jeypore  annexed,  and  the 
command  of  the  third  division  of  the 
grand  army.  He  was  afterwards  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  superintendance  of  the 
affairs  of  Central  India,  as  resident  and 
political  agent  in  Malwa  and  Rajpoo¬ 
tana.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  1824 
the  political  dissentions  in  the  state  of 
Jeypore  obliged  him  to  take  the  field, 
but  an  adjustment  of  affairs  took  place. 

His  health,  after  nearly  fifty  years  of 
uninterrupted  service,  at  length  became 
impaired,  and  he  was  constrained,  on 
June  1825,  to  resign  the  political  office, 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Cal¬ 
cutta,  and  afterwards  to  England.  He 
went  for  change  of  air  to  Meerut,  where 
he  died.  Sir  David  was  never  married  : 
but  the  title  is  not  extinct,  being  limited 
to  Charles  Metcalfe  Ochterlony,  esq.  son 
of  Roderick  Peregrine  Ochterlony,  esq. 
deceased. 


Rev.  George  Wollaston,  D.D. 

Feb.  14.  At  his  house,  Greenside, 
Richmond,  Surrey,  in  his  88th  year,  the 
Rev.  George  Wollaston,  D.D.  for  some 
time  father  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  62 
years  an  incorporated  member  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel. 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Francis 
Wollaston,  esq.  of  Charterhouse-square, 
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grandson  of  Mr.  Wollaston,  the  learned 
author  of  “  The  Religion  of  Nature  deli¬ 
neated,”  and  brother-in-law  of  the  late 
celebrated  Dr.  Heberden,  author  of 
“  Commentaries  on  the  History  and 
Cure  of  Diseases.1' 

Dr.  Wollaston  was  educated  at  the 
Charterhouse,  and  afterwards  at  Sidney 
College,  Cambridge,  where  in  1758  he 
took  a  very  distinguished  degree  of  B.A. 
being  second  wrangler  of  that  year,  and 
proceeded  M  A.  1761  ;  D-D.  1774.  Such 
was  the  high  character  he  sustained, 
that  he  was  chosen  mathematical  lec¬ 
turer  ;  and  while  at  Cambridge  he  was 
also  engaged  in  editing  Newton’s  Prin- 
cipia,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Dr. 
John  Jebb  and  Mr.  Thorp.  He  was 
contemporary  in  the  University  with 
Gray,  Twining,  and  Dr.  Farmer,  and 
with  Dr.  Paley,  Bishop  Porteus,  Bishop 
Hallifax,  and  Bishop  Watson,  with  all 
of  whom  he  was  intimate.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Rectory  of  Stratford,  Suf¬ 
folk,  in  1754,  and  to  the  Rectory  of 
Dengey  in  Essex,  in  Dec.  1762.  On  his 
resignation  of  the  living  of  Stratford,  he 
was  collated  in  March  1774,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  Rec¬ 
tory  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  with  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle,  in  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don.  And  it  would  be  injustice  to  his 
memory,  were  we  not  to  notice  that  he 
resigned  both  these  livings  several  years 
ago,  from  motives  the  most  benevolent 
and  disinterested. 

Dr.  Wollaston  married  Elizabeth,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Palmer,  esq. 
of  Thurnscoe  Hall,  co.  York,  by  whom 
he  had  one  daughter,  married  to  the 
Rev.  James  Cowe,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Sun- 
bury,  Middlesex. 

The  deceased  was  a  sound,  orthodox 
divine,  a  profound  biblical  scholar,  and 
a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  reli¬ 
gion  as  professed  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  of  a  cheerful  temper,  and 
of  mild  manners;  and  perhaps  no  man 
ever  passed  through  life  with  less  of  a 
worldly  mind. 


Rev.  J.  B.  Blakeway,  F.S.A. 

March  10.  At  Shrewsbury,  in  his  61st 
year,  the  Rev.  John  Brickdale  Blake¬ 
way,  M.A.  and  F.S.A.  Minister  and  Offi¬ 
cial  Principal  of  the  peculiar  jurisdiction 
of  St.  Mary’s  in  that  town,  and  Vicar  of 
Neen  Savage  near  Bewdley. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Joshua  Blakeway,  esq.  of  Shrewsbury, 
by  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Matthew  Brick- 
dale,  esq.  M.  P.  in  several  Parliaments 
for  the  city  of  Bristol ;  and  was  born  in 
June  1765.  He  was  educated  at  West¬ 
minster  School,  whence  he  removed  in 


1782  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford;  in  Lent 
Term,  1786,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A. 
and,  had  there  been  in  those  days  any 
opportunity  of  obtaining  credit  in  the 
examination  of  aspirants  to  that  honour, 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
highly  distinguished  himself.  At  the 
election  of  Fellows  of  Oriel  in  the  Eas¬ 
ter  week  of  1 7 87 ,  he  was  among  the 
candidates  for  that  dignity,  and  there 
being  three  vacancies  of  open  fellow¬ 
ships,  independently  of  one  which  was 
confined  to  the  natives  of  Somersetshire, 
it  was  supposed  by  all  who  knew  his 
qualifications,  and  the  extreme  regu¬ 
larity  of  his  conduct  in  the  University, 
that  he  necessarily  must  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  on  that  occasion.  The  leading 
members  of  the  society,  however,  had 
imbibed  a  most  unaccountable  and  un¬ 
warrantable  prejudice  against  him, 
which  they  evinced  by  preferring  three 
members  of  his  own  College  to  him  that 
year  ;  and  in  the  following  one,  when, 
there  being  two  vacancies,  he  again 
offered  himself  to  their  choice,  against 
his  own  judgment,  and  in  conformity  to 
the  advice  of  an  intimate  friend,  by  their 
electing  one  gentleman  from  Christ 
Church,  and  another  from  Worcester 
College.  It  would  be  invidious  to  men¬ 
tion  the  names  of  the  five  persons  who 
were  considered  by  the  Provost  and 
Fellows  of  Oriel  as  more  estimable  than 
Mr.  Blakeway  at  these  elections,  nor  is 
it  intended  to  insinuate  that  they  did 
not  possess  considerable  merit,  but  in 
those  points  which  in  a  competition  of 
this  kind  ought  to  have  had  the  princi¬ 
pal  weight  with  the  electors,  viz.  in  ge¬ 
neral  scholarship,  and  in  talents  for 
composition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  greatly  inferior  to  that  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  Blakeway  followed  the  profession 
of  the  law  in  early  life,  and  was  called 
to  the  Bar  in  1789.  He  went  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Circuit  for  several  years,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many  of  his  friends  that, 
if  he  had  continued  in  that  profession, 
he  might,  notwithstanding  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  a  slight  impediment  in  his 
speech,  have  attained  a  share  of  its  ho¬ 
nours  and  emoluments;  but  in  the  year 
1793,  in  consequence  of  a  most  unex¬ 
pected  change  in  the  circumstances  of 
his  family,  he  was  induced  to  take  or¬ 
ders.  In  the  early  part  of  1794,  he  was 
presented  by  his  uncle,  the  late  Rev. 
Edward  Blakeway,  who  happened  to  be 
Mayor  of  Shrewsbury  that  year,  to  the 
ministry  of  St.  Mary’s  in  that  town  ;  and 
on  that  gentleman’s  death,  in  1795, 
he  succeeded  him  in  the  Vicarage  of 
Neen  Savage,  and  in  the  Rectory  of  Fel¬ 
ton  near  Bristol  j  the  former  of  which 
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benefices  was  given  him  by  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Loughborough,  and  the  latter  by 
his  maternal  uncle,  Mr.  Brickdale. 

In  October  1797.  he  married  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Wilkieson,  esq.  a  Hamburgh  and  Dutch 
merchant,  who  formerly  resided  on  or 
near  Blackheath,  by  whom  he  had  no 
issue. 

In  1800,  he  was  presented  by  the  late 
Mr.  Childe  to  the  Vicarage  of  Kinlet, 
and  soon  afterwards,  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  his  uncle  Mr.  Brickdale,  he 
most  handsomely  resigned  Felton,  which 
being  under  8Z.  in  King  Henry  VIII. 's 
valuation,  was  tenable  with  his  other 
preferments.  From  the  time  of  his  in¬ 
duction  to  Kinlet,  till  the  year  1815, 
he  divided  his  time  between  that  place 
and  Shrewsbury,  but  finding  it  inconve¬ 
nient  to  keep  up  two  houses,  he  gave  up 
Kinlet  in  that  year,  and  thenceforth  ex¬ 
clusively  resided  in  his  native  town, 
which  was  unquestionably  a  kind  of 
life  much  more  suited  to  his  habits  and 
disposition  than  the  retirement  of  a 
country  village  ;  for,  though  extremely 
studious,  he  was  no  less  fond  of  society 
than  of  his  books,  and  was  hardly  ever 
without  staying  company  in  his  bouse. 
In  early  life  he  suffered  most  severely 
from  that  most  painful  disorder  the 
asthma  ;  but  during  the  last  25  years  he 
seemed  to  have  completely  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  it,  and  he  enjoyed  upon  the  whole 
extremely  good  health.  About  three 
years  ago  a  tumour  began  to  show  it¬ 
self  on  his  left  hip,  which  continuing  to 
increase,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
having  it  punctured  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  year.  The  opera¬ 
tion  was  repeated  at  the  expiration  of 
three  weeks,  and  was  again  performed 
on  the  8th  of  March,  and  as  the 
consequent  discharge  became  less  on 
each  successive  operation,  his  friends 
indulged  a  sanguine  but  delusive  hope 
that  the  tumour  would  be  gradually  dis¬ 
persed ;  but,  alas!  his  constitution  was 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  this 
effect.  In  three  days  after  the  third 
puncture,  he  complained  of  pain,  in¬ 
flammation,  and  fever;  and  on  the  11th 
took  to  bis  bed,  whence  he  never  rose. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  situation, 
and  died  with  the  greatest  composure, 
relying  on  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer 
for  acceptance  at  the  throne  of  grace, 
and  in  perfect  charity  with  all  mankind. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  saying  too  much, 
to  assert  that  Mr.  Blakeway  may  be 
ranked  among  the  most  universally  well 
informed  persons  that  ever  existed.  He 
was  not  indeed  very  profound  in  any 
branch  of  learning,  but  he  was  more 
than  superficial  in  all;  he  was  neither  a 


Parr,  a  Por«on,  nor  a  Burney;  hut  he 
was  nevertheless  a  most  excellent  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  a  tolerably  good  Hebrew 
scholar.  He  was  a  sound  if  not  a  deep 
theologian  ;  and  he  was  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  History  and  Antiqui¬ 
ties  of  his  native  town,  of  which  he  has 
given  a  decided  proof  in  the  admirable 
work  which,  conjointly  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Archdeacon  Owen,  he  lately  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  press,  which  he  just  lived 
to  complete,  and  which,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  single  sermons,  and  one 
or  two  small  pamphlets,  was  the  only 
composition  that  he  published. 

With  respect  to  his  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  character,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
in  too  high  terms;  he  was  severe  in  his 
judgment  of  himself  and  his  own  errors, 
but  candour  itself  with  regard  to  others. 
He  was  a  most  dutiful  and  affectionate 
son,  a  kind  and  attentive  husband,  an 
indulgent  master,  peculiarly  and  zea¬ 
lously  attached  to  all  his  relations,  and 
indefatigable  in  promoting  their  inte¬ 
rests.  Above  all,  he  was  a  most  faithful 
and  invaluable  friend,  as  the  writer  of 
this  article,  who  had  the  honour  (for 
such  he  has  always  considered  it)  of  en¬ 
joying  his  friendship  during  a  period  of 
more  t  ban  45  years,  and  who  does  not  scru¬ 
ple  to  admit  that  he  learned  more  from 
him  than  he  did  from  all  the  books  that 
he  has  ever  read,  can  from  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  testify.  May  that  friendship 
be  continued  and  perfected  in  a  better 
state  of  being ! 


Rev.  John  Townsend. 

Feb.  7.  In  Jamaica-row,  Bermondsey, 
in  his  6,9th  year,  the  Rev.  John  Town¬ 
send.  This  amiable  and  excellent  man, 
for  about  40  years  last  past,  exercised  in 
a  most  useful  and  instructive  manner, 
at  a  Chapel  in  that  street,  his  ministerial 
functions  as  the  Pastor  of  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  By  them 
and  by  all  who  had  the  happiness  of 
knowing  him,  he  was  very  highly  re¬ 
garded  as  a  laborious  and  exemplary  Mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and 
ardently  beloved  for  his  uniform  practice 
of  the  pious,  affectionate,  and  charitable 
virtues  of  the  Gospel.  Nor  was  he  more 
admired  by  those  who  participated  in 
the  benefits  of  his  professional  duties 
and  social  intercourse,  than  he  was  re¬ 
spected  for  his  undeviating  candour  and 
kindness  by  the  members  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church.  Mr.  Townsend  was  the 
friend  and  supporter  of  all  the  charita¬ 
ble  institutions  of  those  Christians  whom 
his  opinions  of  Divine  Truth  led  him 
more  immediately  to  associate  with ; 
but  his  name  will  descend  to  posterity 
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chiefly  as  the  founder  of  the  Asylum  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Children  of  the  Poor.* 

Some  acquaintance  with  a  person 
taught  in  the  late  Mr.  Braidwood’s 
School  at  Ilackney,  and  some  conversa¬ 
tions  with  the  mother  of  two  deaf  and 
dumb  children,  first  led  Mr.  Townsend 
to  think  on  this  subject ;  and  when  the 
idea  had  occurred  to  him  of  a  public 
charity  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  class 
of  these  unhappy  children  of  penury,  de¬ 
privation,  and  mental  darkness,  his  en¬ 
lightened  and  liberal  mind  immediately 
perceived  that  such  an  institution  could 
not  be  generally  useful,  could  not  take 
in  all  the  probable  applicants, — couid 
not,  in  short,  obtain  general  support, 
without  the  aid  and  patronage  of  the 
Established  Church.  After  he  had  drawn 
up  an  address  to  the  Publick,  and  com¬ 
mitted  his  sentiments  to  writing,  he 
therefore  communicated  them  to  the 
Rev.  Henrv  Cox  Mason,  then  Vicar  of 
Bermondsey,  and  to  Henry  Thornton, 
esq.  requesting  their  assistance  in  carry¬ 
ing  into  effect  the  idea  he  had  formed. 
This  assistance  he  obtained  in  the  rea¬ 
diest  and  most  efficient  manner.  Thus 
the  present  Institution  was  founded, 
and  the  germ  thus  wisely  and  humanely 
planted,  hath  been  nourished  by  the 
blessing  of  Providence  and  the  patronage 
of  the  whole  community,  until  it  is  now 
enabled  to  diffuse  its  comforts  and  ad¬ 
vantages  to  every  part  of  the  empire. 

The  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the 
conductors  of  the  Asylum  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb  may  be  best  seen  in  the  following 
extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  its  attentive,  laborious,  and 
excellent  Committee. 

About  three  years  since,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  observing  with  the  deepest  regret 
the  declining  health  of  their  valued 
friend  and  associate,  were  anxiously  de¬ 
sirous  of  perpetuating  his  memory  and 
distinguished  services  to  the  Asylum  for 
Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  but  being  also  equally 
desirous  that  no  part  of  the  funds  be¬ 
stowed  for  the  charitable  purposes  of 
the  Institution  should  be  diverted  from 
that  channel,  they  entered  into  a  volun¬ 
tary  and  separate  subscription,  confined 
entirely  to  the  officers  and  committee. 
A  bust  was  ordered,  and  admirably  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Mr.  tlehnes,  a  sculptor  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  abilities,  who  had  upon  a 
former  occasion  shewed  great  attention 
and  kindness  to  one  of  the  pupils  of  this 
establishment.  The  bust  is  placed  in  an 
appropriate  part  of  the  committee-room 


*  A  full  account  of  the  Asylum,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  view  of  the  building, 
is  given  in  vol.  xcu.  i.  305, 
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at  the  Asylum,  and  under  it  the  sub¬ 
joined  inscription  on  the  pedestal  : 

“This  bust  of  the  Rev.  John  Towns¬ 
end,  Founder  of  the  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Children  of  the  Poor  in 
17.92,  was  presented  to  the  Charity  in 
1824,  by  his  Rjyal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  the  Patron,  the  Vice-Pre¬ 
sidents,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  a  mark  of  their  high  esteem 
and  regard,  and  to  perpetuate  his  me¬ 
mory  for  the  many  important  and  valu¬ 
able  services  rendered  by  him  to  this  In¬ 
stitution.” 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  31st 
January,  1825  : 

“Resolved — That  the  Bust  now  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Hough  on  behalf  of  the 
subscribers  for  the  same,  be  accepted 
forthe  Institution,  with  feelings  of  grate¬ 
ful  recollection  of  the  eminent  services 
of  the  Rev.  John  Townsend,  the  founder 
of  this  Charity  :  who,  after  having  com¬ 
municated  the  first  idea,  and  procured 
the  necessary  patronage  and  means  of 
establishing  the  Institution,  gave  his 
personal  attendance  at  the  several  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Committee,  with  such  dis¬ 
tinguished  zeal  and  punctuality,  that, 
although  subjected  to  the  same  ordeal 
as  the  other  members  of  the  Committee, 
he  had  not  during  the  long  space  of  30 
years  once  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Committee ;  that  the  Institution  has  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  had  the  great  advantage 
of  his  eminent  fostering  care  and  abili¬ 
ties  in  the  usual  business  and  consulta¬ 
tions  of  the  Committees;  and  besides 
these  important  benefits  conferred  on 
the  Charity,  Mr.  Townsend  had  during 
the  same  period  taken  upon  himself  the 
peculiar,  the  benevolent,  and  the  very 
productive  task  of  travelling  upwards  of 
4300  miles  through  the  different  coun¬ 
ties  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Insti¬ 
tution  known  and  augmenting  the  funds, 
by  preaching  upwards  of  120  times  on 
its  behalf,  which  had  produced  the  sum 
of  3122 L  4s.  8 d.  in  congregational  col¬ 
lections  ;  in  addition  to  the  many  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  donations  amounting  to 
the  further  sum  of  upwards  of  four  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  which  his  numerous  ap¬ 
peals  had  procured  at  various  times  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.” 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  13th 
Feb.  1826  : — • 

“  In  recording  the  loss  the  Charity  has 
sustained  in  the  lamented  death  of  the 
worthy  and  much-esteemed  Sub-Trea¬ 
surer  the  Rev.  John  Townsend,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  refer  with  much  satisfaction  to 
the  grateful  tribute  of  respect  which  was 
paid  to  his  valuable  services  in  the  Mi¬ 
nute  of  the  31st  of  January,  1825,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  marble  bust,  presented 
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to  the  Institution  on  behalf  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Patron,  several  of  the  Vice- 
presidents,  anti  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
placed  in  the  Asylum  as  a  durable  me¬ 
morial  of  the  Founder. 

“  From  the  origin  of  the  Institution  to 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee,  in¬ 
cluding  a  period  of  34  years,  the  Charity 
has  had  the  benefit  of  his  counsel,  of  his 
unremitting  attention,  and  of  his  unceas¬ 
ing  solicitude  for  its  welfare. 

“  Nine  hundred  and  ten  children  have 
been  received  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Charity,  who  might,  perhaps,  hut 
for  his  benevolent  exertions  in  its  esta¬ 
blishment,  have  never  participated  in 
the  comforts  and  advantages  arising 
from  their  intercourse  with  civilized  so¬ 
ciety,  or  have  been  made  sensible  of  the 
hopes  and  prospects  to  which  as  immor¬ 
tal  beings  it  should  he  the  object  of 
every  human  creature  to  aspire. 

“The  Committee  cannot  conclude  this 
affectionate  testimony  to  the  memory  of 
their  departed  friend,  without  express¬ 
ing  the  sincere  regret  they  feel,  that 
they  shall  no  longer  participate  in  a 
share  of  that  kind  and  constant  regard 
which  he  during  a  long  and  useful  life 
was  in  the  uniform  habit  of  affording  to 
so  many  of  the  benevolent  and  charita¬ 
ble  establishments  of  the  country;  nor 
can  they  refrain  from  declaring  their 
sincere  desire  that  his  amiable  and 
Christian  temper,  as  well  as  his  consis¬ 
tent  and  upright  example,  may  be  re¬ 
membered  and  imitated  in  the  future 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Charity,  so 
that  it  may  long  be  said,  “  Though  he 
be  dead,  yet  he  still  speakcth.” 

John  Whiteford,  Esq. 

Dec.  15.  At  Bramford,  in  Suffolk, 
John  Whiteford,  esq.  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  John  Whiteford,  of  Upper  Brook- 
street,  Ipswich. 

This  gentleman  met  with  his  death  un¬ 
der  the  following  melancholy  circum¬ 
stances.  He  was  shooting  with  Mr.  F;auk- 
lyn,  of  Bramford  Hall,  and  was  a  little  in 
advance  of  his  companion,  about  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  yard,  when  Mr.  Franklyn’s  foot 
slipping,  while  in  the  act  of  stepping  over 
some  water,  he  fell  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
and  in  falling  his  gun  .vent  off,  and  lodged 
its  contents  in  the  body  of  Mr.  Whiteford. 
The  agony  of  Mr.  Franklyn  was  extreme  : 
he  sprung  from  the  ground,  and  giving  di¬ 
rections  for  the  conveyance  of  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  companion  to  the  nearest  house, 
hastened  to  Ipswich  with  the  utmost  speed 
to  procure  medical  aid,  and  to  impart  the 
dreadf  ul  tiding,  to  Mr.  Whiteford’s  family. 
The  wound,  however,  ou  examination  was 


found  to  be  mortal,  and  consequently  all 
hitman  aid  was  ineffectual.  Mr.  White¬ 
ford  breathed  his  last  in  about  two  hours 
after  the  lamentable  accident.  The  father 
and  mother  of  the  deceased  were  witnesses 
of  his  last  moments.  The  Jury  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Inquest  on  the  following  dav, 
after  viewing  the  body,  and  hearing  the 
evidence,  returned  a  verdict  of  Accidental 
death. 

Mr.  Whiteford  was  bred  to  arms,  and 
served  for  the  space  of  twenty-three  years 
in  the  1 5th  reg.  of  Hussars.  He  held  the 
rank  of  Captain  at  Waterloo,  where  he 
was  shot  in  the  side  by  a  ball,  which  re¬ 
mained  unexlracted.  He  was  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  Major,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  wound  retired  from  the 
regiment.  His  rank  and  half-pay,  it  is 
said,  were  disposed  of  a  short  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  decease. 

Like  blighted  leaves,  around  us  fall 
The  young,  the  gifted,  and  the  brave  ; 
And  they  the  most  belov’d  of  all, 

Seem  earliest  fated  to  the  grave. 

With  health  the  morning  saw  thee  blest. 
And  gladness  lighten’d  o’er  thy  brow; 
When  evening  flung  across  the  West 

Her  dark’ning  slumbers — where  wert  thou? 

Without  one  sign  or  warning  given 
To  tell  of  danger  lurking  near, 

With  sudden  wrench  the  chain  was  riven. 
Which  kept  thy  pilgrim  footsteps  here. 
And  tears  of  agony  were  shed, 

And  still  are  shed  for  thee — in  vain  ; 
They  cannot  wake  the  slumbering  dead 
To  life  and  consciousness  again. 

And  those  w  ho  knew  thee  not  have  wept 
In  unfeign’d  sorrow  for  thy  fate, 

And  mourn’d  with  those  whom  thou  host 
left 

So  anguish’d  and  so  desolate. 

Let  them  not  grieve,  though  earth  has  now 
Resign’d  thy  spirit  to  the  skies ; 

But  pray  to  Him  who  gave  the  blow. 

To  meet  thee  in  his  Paradise. 

J.  T.  Serres,  Esq. 

Dec.  28.  John-Thomas  Serres,  Esq. 
an  artist  of  high  celebrity,  who  was  Ma¬ 
rine  Painter  to  his  late  Majesty,  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  and  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Clarence.  The  father  of  Mr. 
Serres,  Dominick  Count  de  Serres,  was 
born  at  the  family  mansion,  called  Beau- 
perre,  situated  at  Oehe,  about  October 
1720.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Rheims,  and  received  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  celebrated  College  of  Je¬ 
suits,  at  I)ouay.  Possessed  of  fine  na¬ 
tural  parts,  he  made  a  rapid  progress  in 
the  Classics  and  Belies  Lettres,  but  froru 
his  disliking  a  Clerical  life  (for  which  he 
was  intended),  he  eloped  to  Spain,  and 
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had  interest  to  gain  the  command  of  a 
Spanish  vessel  of  war,  for  which  his 
superior  knowledge  of  Marine  tactics, 
and  his  acquirements  in  Naval  affairs 
eminently  distinguished  him.  He  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  on  a  parole  oi  honour 
in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  so  inte¬ 
rested  the  gentlemen  and  nobility  by 
his  polite  manner  and  superior  learning, 
that  interest  was  made  in  his  behalf, 
and  he  was  set  at  liberty;  but  admiring 
English  customs  and  English  hospitality, 
he  determined  to  settle  in  this  country. 
Being  a  fine  nautical  draughtsman  he 
attained  such  excellence  in  the  art  of 
Marine  painting  as  to  be  distinguished 
by  being  elected  a  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  when  his  late  Majesty  granted 
him  a  private  pension,  and  distinguished 
him  by  other  gracious  favours.  Equal 
to  the  celebraied  Yandeveld  in  his  style 
of  composition  and  colouring,  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  said  Dominick  Count  de 
Serres  were  sold  at  a  high  price;  the 
unfortunate  King  of  France  having  paid 
for  three  moderate  sized  pictures  painted 
by  that  celebrated  artist  1500^  about 
the  year  1  'M. 

The  late  Mr.  J.T.  Serres  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  said  Count  Dominick,  and 
was  in  no  way  inferior  in  genius  to  bis 
father.  He  has  left  only  two  daughters; 
his  son  having  died  the  month  alter  its 
birth  in  1799. 

Another  Correspondent  says,  that  he 
was  the  author  of  “  The  little  Sea-torch, 
a  Guide  fi>r  Coasting  Pilots,”  fol.  1801  ; 
and  husband  of  the  soi  disant  Princess 
of  Cumberland. 

He  was  also  appointed  first  Scene- 
painter  to  the  Royai  Cobourg  Theaf  re  ; 
in  the  saloon  of  which  Theatre  there  are 
some  fine  paintings,  representing  the 
triumph  of  Britannia  and  Neptune  at 
Algiers,  Views  of  Genoa,  Naples,  Sbak- 
speare’s  Cliff,  and  Dover  Roads,  all  exe¬ 
cuted  in  his  best  manner. 

— €> — 

CLERGY  DECEASED. 

At  Maidford,  Northamptonshire,  the  Rev. 
Sampson  White,  M.A.  Rector  of  that  parish, 
Vicar  of  Uphaven,  Wilts,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Driel  College,  Oxford,  where  be  took  his  de¬ 
gree  of  A.M.  May  6‘,  178.9.  In  the  same 
year,  he  was  instituted  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Uphaven,  on  the  presentation  of  his  late 
Majesty;  and  in  1798  to  the  Rectory  of 
Maidford,  on  the  presentation  of  T.  Barker, 
Esq. 

Rev.  J.  Wingfield,  D.D.  Prebendary  of 
Worcester  Cathedral.  He  was  of  Trinity 
Uollege,  Cambridge,  B  A.  1782,  M.A. 

1  7S5,  B.D.  1794,  and  D.D.  1799.  In  1803 
he  was  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  St.  I3- 
sey  by  Sir  Francis  Buffer,  Bart,  and  the  same 
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year  elected  one  of  the  Prebendaries  of  Wor¬ 
cester  Cathedral.  In  1815,  he  was  insti¬ 
tuted  to  the  Vicarage  of  Bromsgrove  cum 
King’s  Norton,  on  the  presentation  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester. 

Dec.  17.  At  the  house  of  his  brother,  at 
Axminster,  the  Rev.  Henry  Hayman,  B.A. 
of  Wilton,  formerly  of  Queen’s  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  of  Halstock,  Dorset,  distinguished 
for  remarkable  urbanity  and  disinterested 
kindness  of  disposition  in  private  life,  and 
great  piety,  zeal,  and  humanity  in  discharg¬ 
ing  his  public  duties. 

Dec.  19.  At  Hammersmith,  aged  74,  the 
Rev.  Geo.  Chisholm ,  D.D.  for  41  years  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Ashmore,  Dorset,  to  which  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  1784,  by  Thos.  Waters,  Esq. 

Dec.  1 9.  At  his  house  in  Queen’s  Parade, 
Bath,  advanced  in  age,  the  Rev.  Neivdigate 
Poyntz,  Rector  of  Tormarton,  with  the  Cha- 
pelries  of  West  Littleton  and  Acton  Tur- 
ville,  Gloucester.  He  was  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall, 
Oxford,  B.C.L.  1777,  and  the  same  year  was 
presented  to  his  living  by  N.  Castleton,  Esq. 

Dec.  20.  At  the  Rectory,  Fineham,  Nor¬ 
folk,  aged  66,  the  Rev.  Robert  Forby,  Rector 
of  that  place,  and  of  Horningtoft  in  the  same 
county,  and  a  magistrate  for  the  Hundred 
of  Clackclose.  This  gentleman  was  found 
drowned  in  a  warm  bath  in  his  house,  having, 
it  is  presumed,  been  seized  with  a  fainting  fit 
while  bathing.  He  was  formerly  Fellow  of 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degrees  of  B.A.  1781,  M.A.  1784  ;  he  was 
presented  to  Horningtoft  in  1787,  by  Sir 
John  Berney,  Bart,  and  to  Fineham  in  1799, 
on  his  own  presentation.  He  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  scholar,  and  an  amiable  and  exem¬ 
plary  member  of  society. 

Dec.  24.  At  Tichfield,  Hants,  univer¬ 
sally  regretted,  the  Rev,  dlex.  Rddcliffe ,  for 
34  years  Rector  of  that  place  with  Crofton 
Chapelry.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Thos.  Fazakerly,  Esq.  ofOrmskirk  and  Pres¬ 
cot,  Lancashire;  was  of  Ali  Souls  College, 
Oxford,  M.A.  1785;  and  was  presented  to 
the  Rectory  of  Tichfield  in  1791,  by  John 
Delmb,  Esq. 

Dec.  27.  At  Tittesliall  Parsonage,  Nor¬ 
folk,  aged  76‘,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Henry  Dix¬ 
on  Hoste,  Rector  of  Tittesliall  cum  Good- 
wick,  and  Wellingham,  and  of  Hopton,  Suf¬ 
folk;  and  many  years  an  active  magistrate  in 
the  Hundred  ofLaunditch.  He  was  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.  1801,  M.A.  1804; 
he  was  presented  to  Titteshall  in  1784,  by 
T.  W.  Coke,  Esq. ;  to  Wellingham,  in  1789, 
by  the  same  patron,  and  to  Hopton,  in  1818, 
by  the  King. 

Dec.  30.  At  Barkston  vicarage,  Leic. 
aged  66,  the.  Rev.  John  S toup  Wags tafifie, 
fur  38  years  Vicar  of  that  parish,  and  of  the 
adjacent  church  of  Plungar.  He  had  at¬ 
tended  the  funeral  of  the  Duchess  of  Rutland, 
ami  caught  a  cold,  from  which  he  never  re-* 
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covered.  He  succeeded  his  uncle,  the  Her. 
Richard  Stoup,  in  the  vicarages  of  Barkston 
and  Flungar  (always  held  by  one  incum¬ 
bent),  on  the  presentation  of  the  Rutland 
family  in  1788. 

Jan.  1,  Aged  60,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard 
Michell,  Rector  of  Fryerning,  alias  Ginge 
Hospital,  and  Vicar  of  Eastwood,  Essex. 
He  was  formerly  Fellow  of  YVadham  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  M.A. 
1793,  B.D.  1  804,  D.D.  1811,  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Fryerning  by  his  College,  and  to 
Eastwood  by  the  King,  both  in  the  latter 
year. 

Jan  3.  At  Amersham  Rectory,  Bucks, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Drake ,  Rector  of  that 
place,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford. 
He  was  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  B.C.L. 
1775,  D.C.L.  1786;  he  was  presented  to 
Amersham  in  1775,  by  the  Rev.  Win.  Drake, 
and  to  Deptford  in  1792,  by  Thos.  Drake 
Tyrwhitt,  Esq. 

Jan  4.  At  Shipdham,  Norfolk,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  Lucas  Edridge,  Rector  of  that 
place,  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Chaplains,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Oxford  Chapel,  London,  and  a  magis¬ 
trate  for  Norfolk.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Cadell.  He  was  of 
St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1792, 
M.A.  1798,  D.D.  1815,  and  was  presented  to 
Shipdham  in  1804,  by  the  Marquis  Towns- 
hend. 

Jan.  6.  Aged  5 1 ,  the  Rev.  Jos.  Dodgson , 
Incumbent  of  St.  John’s,  Blackburn,  and  of 
Tockholes,  Lancashire,  to  which  chapelries 
he  was  presented  by  the  late  Dr.  Whitaker, 
Vicar  of  Blackburn,  in  1805.  He  was  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1787. 

Jan.  7.  At  Wells,  much  regretted,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Foster ,  Prebendary  of  Wells, 
and  vicar  of  Winscombe,  Somerset.  He  was 
of  Wadhara  College,  Oxford,  B.C.L.  1785, 
was  presented  to  Winscomb  in  1794,  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells,  and  became 
Prebendary  of  Wedmore,  the  5th  in  that 
Cathedral,  in  1820. 

Jan.  8.  Suddenly,  at  his  house,  Clifton 
Wood,  Gloucester,  the  Rev.  James  Cockaine , 

M.A. 

Jan.  8.  At  an  advanced  age,  the  Rev. 
John  Duddell,  formerly  of  Pembroke  Col. 
Oxf.  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1 768  ;  father  of  the  Rev.  John  Duddell,  also 
M.A.  of  that  College,  and  Rector  of  Worm- 
ington,  Gloucestershire. 

Jan.  1 5.  At  Ramsgate,  aged  93.  the  Rev. 
Milliarn  Abbott,  Prebendary  of  York,  and  the 
oldest  member  of  that  Church.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded  B.A. 
1754,  M.A.  1757,  B.D.  1764,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Prebend  of  Fridaythorpe,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  York,  in  1767. 

Jan.  18.  At  Belchamp  Hall,  Essex,  aged 
80,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Raymond,  Rector' of 
Flempton  cum  Hengrave,  Suffolk,  Vicar  of 


Belchamp  Walters  and  Bulmer,  Essex,  and 
formerly  Rector  of  Middleton,  in  the  latter 
countv.  He  was  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 
LL  B.  1771  ;  was  instituted  to  Middleton  in 
1769,  to  Belchamp  and  Buhner  on  his  own 
presentation,  and  to  F  lempton  in  1823. 

Jan.  20.  At  Broughton  Astley,  Leic. 
aged  66,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adnutt,  Flector  of 
Croft,  and  for  many  years  an  acting  Magis¬ 
trate  of  the  county.  He  was  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1782,  M.A.  1787, 
and  was  presented  to  Croft  in  1788,  by  T. 
F’isher,  Esq.  and  others. 

Jan.  20.  At  Walton-le-Dale  parsonage, 
Lancashire,  after  a  short  illness,  the  Rer. 
Edmund  Stringfellow  Radcliff'e,  incumbent 
of  that  church,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Burnley.  Fie  was  ofBrazenose  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  B.C.L.  1 808,  was  presented  to  the  Cha- 
pelry  of  Walton-le-Dale  in  1803,  by  the 
Vicar  of  Blackburn,  and  to  Burnley  in  1817, 
by  R.  T.  Parker.  He  was  affectionate  in  his 
family,  hospitable  to  his  friends,  benevolent  to 
the  poor,  courteous  in  his  manners,  and  con¬ 
scientiously  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  of¬ 
fice.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  aud  has 
left  a  widow  and  a  numerous  family. 

Jan.  23.  In  London,  universally  lament¬ 
ed,  aged  55,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hart ,  Vicar 
of  Ringwood  cum  FI arebridge,  Hants.  He 
was  formerly  one  of  the  senior  Fellows  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  B.A.  1795,  M.A.  1798,  and  by 
which  Society  he  was  presented  to  Ringwood 
in  1817. 

Jan  23.  At  Church  Coniston,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  after  a  protracted  illness,  borne  with 
pious  resignation,  aged  57,  the  Rev.  James 
Lindow ,  incumbent  of  that  Chapelry,  to 
which  he  was  presented  in  1806,  by  W.  Bra- 
dyll,  Esq. ;  and  late  Curate  of  Mars  ton  aud 
Wighill,  Yorkshire. 

Jan.  24.  At  Burford  Vicarage,  Oxon, 
advanced  in  age,  and  universally  regretted, 
the  Rev  Francis  Knollys,  55  years  Vicar  of 
that  parish,  to  which  he  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Lowth  when  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  1771; 
and  for  many  years  an  active  magistrate  for 
the  county. 

Jan.  24.  In  Arundel-street,  London, 
aged  30,  the  Rev.  JohnS.  Rawlinson,  B.C.L. 
of  Trinity  Flail,  Cambridge. 

Jan.  25.  In  Merrion-square,  Dublin,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  lirownrigg,  M.A.  Chancellor  of 
Christ  Church  in  that  city. 

Jan .  27.  At  his  house  at  Fluggate, 
mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  the  Rev. 
M  illiarn  Cauthnj,  Vicar  of  Kirkburn  and  W  ar- 
ter,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  to  the 
former  of  which  he  was  presented  in  1818  by 
the  King,  to  the  latter  in  1816,  by  Lord 
M  uncaster. 

Jan.  28.  Aged  77,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Cuth- 
bert,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  King,  Pre¬ 
bendary  and  Sub-Dean  of  York,  and  Rector 
of  Shaw  cum  Donuington,  Berks,  lie  was 
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of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1771, 
M.A.  1805,  was  presented  to  Shaw  in  1775 
by  Mrs.  Cuthbert,  and  was  appointed  Chap¬ 
lain  to  his  Majesty,  and  Prebendary  of  York 
within  these  few  years.  He  was  well  known 
as  an  old  and  independent  member  of  the 
Corporation  of  Portsmouth,  to  whose  exer¬ 
tions,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law 
and  fellow  Alderman,  the  late  William  Gold- 
son,  Esq.  Portsmouth  and  Portsea  owe  many 
of  their  best  and  most  essential  police  regu¬ 
lations  and  local  improvements. 

Jan.  50.  The  Venerable  Reynold  Gideon 
Bovyer,  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland, 
Prebendary  of  Durham,  Rector  of  Howick, 
and  Vicar  of  North  Allerton,  with  the  cha- 
pelries  of  Brompton  and  Dighton,  all  co. 
Durham.  He  was  of  .lesus  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  LL  B.  1769,  was  appointed  Preben¬ 
dary  of  Durham  in  1791,  was  presented  to 
Allerton  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  1814, 
and  to  Howick  by  the  Bishop.  He  published 
“  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  delivery  of 
the  colours  to  the  Durham  Volunteer  Infan¬ 
try,  1803,”  4to.  “Comparative  View  of 
the  two  new  Systems  of  Education  for  the 
infant  poor,  in  a  Charge  delivered  to  the 
Clergy  of  Durham,  1811.”  8vo. 

Jan 4  30.  In  Paragon  Buildings,  Bath,  the 
Rev.  Joshua  Shaio  Crosse ,  D.D.  of  Lyons 
Inn,  Herefordshire,  and  the  Friskney  Manor 
House,  Lincolnshire. 

Jan.  31.  After  a  long  illness,  aged  67, 
the  Rev.  John  Braham  Isaacson ,  the  highly 
respected  Vicar  of  lsleham,  and  perpetual 
Curate  of  Wicken  cum  Wickdive,  Cambridge¬ 
shire.  He  was  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
B.A.  1786,  M.A.  1  ~89,  was  presented  to  hb 
Livings  in  1  800,  to  lsleham  by  Bishop  Hors¬ 
ley,  when  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  toWicken 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Aylesford. 

Feb.  7.  At  Chieklade,  Wilts,  much  be¬ 
loved  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  Rev.  John 
Thaine  Froicd ,  Vicar  of  Kemble,  to  which 
Church  he  was  presented  in  1787,  by  C.  W. 
Cox,  Esq. 


DEATHS. 


London  and  its  Environs. 

Jan.  5.  Aged  15,  Charlotte  Augusta, 
eldest  child  of  Sir  Wm.  Denys,  Bart,  equerry 
to  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

Feb.  9.  Major  Perkins  Magra,  equerry  to 
the  Duke  ofSussex,  and  formerly  his  Majesty’s 
Consul  at  Tunis.  He  became  lieut.  1  6‘th  foot, 
Jan.  24,  1765;  and  17th  foot  Aug.  23,  1767  ; 
was  promoted  captain  Dec.  24,  1774,  brevet 
Major,  Feb.  19,  1783,  and  was  on  half  pay 
on  the  88th  foot,  rank  stationary. 

Feb.  10.  Henry  Stanley,  esq.  of  Ken- 
nington. 

Feb.  16.  In  King-st.  Covent-garden, 
John  Pitter,  esq.  of  Kenley-lodge,  Coulsden, 
Surrey. 

Aged  73,  William  Marshall,  esq.  of  Yock- 
buildings. 


Feb.  18.  In  Upper  George-st.  Portman-sq. 
Mary,  relict  ofJohn  Bulley,  Esq.  ofReading, 
and  daughter  of  late  Rear-Admiral  Toll,  of 
Fareham 

In  Upper  Grosvenor-st.  Mrs.  Iremonger, 
sister  of  the  Rev.  Las ce lies  Iremonger,  Preb. 
of  Winchester. 

In  St.  James’s-square,  aged  81,  Samuel 
Fenning,  esq.  upwards  of  67  years  in  the 
Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Office,  30  of 
which  he  was  the  Acting-Director. 

Feb.  19.  AtEarl’s Court,  Brompton,  aged 
83,  Geo.  Baldwin,  esq.  many  years  Consul 
General  in  Egypt. 

Feb.  20.  Chas.  Brown,  esq.  of  Hornsey. 

Feb.  22.  In  Bedford-square,  aged  67,  H. 
Gregg,  esq. 

Feb.  23.  At  Kniglitsbridge,  Lt.-Col.  the 
hon.  Arthur-John-Hill-Fitzgerald  de  Roos, 
Assist.  Mil.  Sec.  and  Aid-de-Camp  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  Commander-in-Chief.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald, 
3d  son  of  James,  first  Duke  of  Leinster,  and 
Charlotte  Fitzgerald  de  Roos.  He  entered 
the  army  as  ensign,  1st  foot  guards,  Dec.  20, 
1809,  was  promoted  Lieutenant  and  Captain 
Oct.  21 , 1  8 13,  Cap.  1st  Drag.  June  27, 1816; 
brev.  Major  May  8,  1817;  Capt.  2 2d  drag. 
Oct.  16,  1817;  and  Lieut-col.  in  the  army, 
in  1821. 

Feb.  24.  At  St.  Matthew’s-pl.  Hackney- 
road,  deservedly  lamented  by  his  widow, family, 
and  friends,  Thomas  Simmons,  esq.  aged  46, 
of  the  firm  of  John  Bukeley  and  Son,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  which  establishment  he  had  been 
31  years. 

Feb.  25.  Aged  76,  the  wife  ofTho.  Wil- 
lats,  esq.  of  New  Basinghall-st. 

Mrs.  Frances  Plura,  of  Russel-place,  Fitz- 
roy-sq.  wife  of  John  Plura,  esq.  of  Bath. 

Lately.  At  Camberwell  Grove,  aged  58, 
Barthol.  Churchill  Carter,  esq. 

March  1 .  In  New  North  street,  aged  85, 
Mary,  relict  of  John  Peter  Elige,  esq.  of  Ris- 
lip,  Middlesex. 

At  JohnRidout’s,  esq.  Crescent, Bridge-st. 
Blackfriars,  Horace,  third  son  of  Hon.  Thos. 
Rldout,  of  York,  Upper  Canada. 

March  2.  Geo.  Stephens,  esq.  of  White- 
Lion-3treet,  Pentonville. 

Aged  82,  Mr.  Ambrose  Martin,  of  Char¬ 
lotte-street,  Bloomsbury,  formerly  many 
years  partner  in  the  banking-house  of  Messrs. 
Dorrien,  Magens,  and  Co. 

At  Clapham,  aged  63,  Edmund  Morgan, 
esq.  of  Gray’s-Inn. 

March  3.  Aged  35 ,  J ohn,  youngest  son  of 
James  Hall,  esq.  of  Southampton-row,  Rus- 
sel-square. 

At  Kennington-eommon,  aged  52,  Sarah, 
widow  of  Wm.  Webb,  esq. 

March  4.  In  Portman-sq.  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Bucknall. 

Aged  62,  Henry  Smith,  esq.  of  Drapers’ 
Hall,  for  29  years  Solicitor  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  clerk  to  the  Drapers’  Com¬ 
pany. 
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March  5.  In  his  20th  year.  Win.  eldest 
son  of  Wm.  Harding,  esq.  of  Lombard-street, 
and  Newington-pl.  Kennington. 

At  the  house  of  her  mother,  in  Charlotte- 
street,  Portland-place,  Susanna  Mary,  relict 
of  John  Bourdieu,  esq.  of  Cavendish-sq. 

March  6.  The  Hon.  Col.  John  Lindsay, 
from  17.95  to  1800  Major  of  7 1st  foot.  He 
was  seventh  son  of  James,  fifth  Earl  of  Bal- 
carras,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Dal- 
rymple,  of  Castleton,  Knt. ;  was  brother  to 
the  late,  and  uncle  to  the  present  Earl.  He 
married  Dec.  2,  1800,  Charlotte  North, 
youngest  daughter  ofFrederick,  third  Earl  of 
Guilford,  K.  G. 

March  8.  In  Sloane-st.  aged  7 1 , W.  Tro- 
ward,  esq. 

March  .9.  AtStamford-hill,  aged  3 1 ,  Mrs. 
Jane  Griffiths,  widow. 

Marlh  10.  In  Upper  Seymour-st.  aged 
87,  Daniel  Coxe,  esq. 

March  11.  At  St.  George’s-place  East, 
aged  66,  Charles  Stutfield,  esq.  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  Middlesex. 

March  12.  At  the  Grove,  Camberwell, 
aged  57,  Mrs.  Hannah  Wigham  Smith. 

At  Clapham-rise,  aged  8  1 ,  L.  Witte,  esq. 

March  13.  At  Holloway,  aged  73,  Mary, 
wife  of  Win.  Dance,  esq. 

March  18.  At  Hackney,  aged  73,  Eliz. 
relict  of  Dr.G.  Gregory,  Vicar  of  West  Ham. 

March  25.  It  is  with  sincere  regret,  that 
we  have  to  record  the  death  of  the  Very  Re- 
vereud  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  His 
Lordship,  who  had  very  nearly  completed  his 
92d  year,  expired  at  one  o’clock  this  morning 
at  his  residence  in  Cavendish-square. — Of 
this  truly  venerable  Prelate  some  account 
shall  be  given  in  our  next. 

Berks. — Jan.  26.  Richard  Mathews, 

esq.  of  Binfield. 

Lately.  At  Wallingford,  advanced  in  age 
and  much  respected,  the  relict  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Moore,  sister  to  Dr.  Carey,  Bp.  of  Exeter. 

March  5.  Aged  76',  Alice,  relict  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Smith,  esq.  of  Longworth. 

Bucks. — March  3.  The  wife  of  Lt. -Gen. 
Roberts,  of  VVexham  Lodge,  and  dan.  of  late 
Sir  Wm.  Dalrymple,  of  Cousland,  Edinb.  Bt. 

March  7.  At  Tinge. viek,  Eliz.  relict  of 
Rev.  John  Risley,  60  years  rector  of  that 
parish. 

March  11.  At  Aylesbury,  Mary  Ann, 
wife  of  Thos.  Tindal,  esq.  eldest  dau.  of 
Rev.  Henry  Unthoff,  of  Huntingfield. 

Cambridgeshire. — Jan.  30.  At  Dulling- 
ham  House,  near  Newmarket,  Hoanetta, 
Dowager  Viscountess  Gormanston,  and  wid. 
of  Lt.-Gen.  Christopher  JcafFreson,  of  that 
place.  She  was  daughter  of  Lt.-Gen.  John 
Robinson,  of  Denston  Ilall,  Suffolk;  and 
was  married  first  to  Anthony  Prrstont  1  1  th 
Aud  late  Viscount  Gormanston,  by  whom 
she  had  an  only  son,  Jenico,  the  present 
Viscount.  His  Lordship  left  her  a  widow, 


[March, 

Dec.  15;  1786  ;  and  6he  married,  Secondly, 
Lt.-Gen.  Jeaffreson. 

March  22.  At  Chatteris,  in  his  75th 
year,  John  Fryer,  esq.  uncle  to  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire. 

Cheshire. — Feb.  10.  In  Chester,  Eliz. 
wife  of  Peter  Kemble,  esq 

March  17.  In  his  54th  year,  John  Ncild, 
esq.  of  Stockport  Etchells,  formerly  an  emi¬ 
nent  corn-merchant. 

Derbyshire. — Feb.  9.  Dame  Mary,  wife 
of  Ashton  Nicholas  Mosley,  esq.  of  Park 
Hill.  She  was  dau.  of  Edward  Morley,  esq. 
of  Horsley;  was  married,  first,  to  William 
Elliott,  esq. ;  secondly,  to  Joseph  Bird,  esq.; 
thirdly,  to  sir  Edward  Every,  eighth  hart,  of 
Egginton,  by  whom  she  was  mother  of  Sir 
Henry,  the  present  baronet,  two  other  sons, 
and  three  daughters  ;  and  fourthly,  in  1790, 
to  Mr.  Mosley. 

Devonshire. — Feb.  28.  At  Exmouth, 
Eliz.  wife  of  E.  Wyatt  Edgell,  esq.  of  Mil- 
ton-place,  Egham,  Surrey. 

Lately.  At  Alphington,  near  Exeter, 
aged  87,  Francis  Abell,  esq.  father  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Abell,  of  Colchester. 

At  Heavitree,  Exeter,  Anne,  wife  of  Capt. 
Dowse,  Royal  Artillery. 

Dorset. — Feb.  16.  At  Weytown  Cot¬ 
tage,  aged  66,  Archibald  M‘Nair,  esq. 

Feb.  18.  George,  infant  son  of  George 
Peach,  esq.  of  Forston  House,  near  Dor¬ 
chester. 

Durham. — March  8.  At  Elton,  George, 
infant  son  of  G.  W.  Sutton,  esq. 

Gloucestershire. — Feb.  11.  Charlotte 
Eliza,  youngest  dau.  and  on  the  15th  of 
March,  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Hepworth,  Curate  of  the  Abbey  Church, 
Tewkesbury,  and  dau.  of  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Ravner,  of  Bristol. 

Feb.  16.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Privett,  of  St. 
James’s-square,  Bristol,  dau.  of  Arthur 
Foulks,  esq.  of  Rutland. 

Lately.  At  Gloucester,  aged  77,  Quarter¬ 
master  Richard  Harris,  who  for  nearly 
55  years  served  in  the  Royal  South  Glou¬ 
cester  Militia. 

March  2.  On  Redcliffe-parade,  Bristol, 
aged  77,  Samuel  Holmes,  esq.  a  gentleman 
of  unaffected  and  liberal  benevolence. 

March  6.  At  Stapleton-road,  aged  43, 
Capt.  1.  W.  Pollard,  late  of  3.9th  foot. 

Hants. — Feb.  9.  At  Southampton,  Maj. 
Leonard  Gibbons.  He  was  appointed  Lieut. 
Dec.  29,  1794;  Lieut.  37th  foot,  Oct.  21, 
1  795  ;  Capt  Feb.  25,  1  804  ;  Capt.  60th  foot, 
Feb.  14,  1811  ;  Brev.  Major,  June  4,  1814  ; 
and  exchanged  to  half-pay  of  the  lutter 
corps  in  1819. 

Feb.  1 6.  At  Newport,  Francis  Worslcy, 
esq.  nn  eminent  solicitor,  son  of  Kev.  Francis 
Worsley,  late  rector  of  Chale. 

Herts. — Feb.  11.  At  Ware,  aged  75, 
Judith,  wife  of  G.  Cass,  sen.  esq. 

Feb.  24.  At  Bishops  Stortford,  aged  87, 
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the  relict  of  James  Raymond,  esq.  late  of 
Saffron  Walden. 

March  1.  In  Thcobald’s-st.  Hertford, 
Matthew  Pickford,  esq.  late  of  Wood-street, 
Cheapside,  and  Market  Street,  Herts. 

March  12.  Aged  63,  Wm.  Marvell,  esq. 
of  Ware. 

Hunts. —  Feb.  18.  At  Huntingdon,  aged 
32,  Samuel,  4th  son  of  late  H.  Sweeting,  esq. 

Lately.  At  Stanground,  aged  93,  Mr. 
Walter  Slye. 

Kent. — Feb.  13.  At  Woolwich,  aged 
24,  Lieut.  Lucius  Barber  Wilford,  46th 
Native  Inf.  Madras  Army,  third  son  of  Ma¬ 
jor  Wilford,  Royal  Artillery. 

Feb.  24.  At  his  son’s,  the  Collector  of 
Ramsgate,  aged  6‘7,  Cha.  Roe,  esq.  Comp¬ 
troller  of  his  Majesty’s  Customs  at  Hull. 
He  had  been  53  years  in  the  service. 

Feb.  27.  At  Bromley,  Robert  Veitch, 
esq.  late  of  Madeira. 

Alary,  wife  of  J.  Dennett,  esq.  of 
Gravesend. 

March  6.  At  Hythe,  aged  82,  Mr.Thos. 
Woolly,  formerly  an  eminent  wool-stapler. 

Lancashire.  —  Lately.  In  Clayton-sq. 
Liverpool,  aged  50,  Roger  Carus,  esq.  of 
Lunefield,  near  Kirby  Lonsdale,  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland, 
and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

March  4.  Aged  62,  Anne,  relict  of  John 
Lees,  esq.  of  Castle  Hall,  Dukinfield. 

March  15.  In  her  21st  year,  Elizabeth, 
third  dau.  of  Geo.  Gardner,  esq.  of  the 
Priory,  Pendleton. 

Leicestershire. — March  16.  At  Des- 
ford,  the  wife  of  Rev.  John  Fry,  Rector. 

Lincolnshire. — Feb.  16.  At  Ludding- 
ton,  in  her  78th  year,  Susanna,  widow  of 
Rev.  Tho.  Batty. 

Feb.  22.  At  Waltham,  in  his  93d  year, 
Cha.  Manby,  esq. 

Feb.  24.  At  Lincoln,  aged  49,  Ann, 
wife  of  Air.  Gamaliel  Capes,  formerly  of 
Guinsbrough,  merchant,  and  second  dau.  of 
the  late  Wm,  Haldenby,  esq.  of  West  Fesby. 

March  9-  At  Thonock  Grove,  near 
Gainsbro’,  Frances,  only  surviving  dau.  of 
the  late  Sir  Nevile  Geo.  Hickman,  Bart. 

AIiddlesex. — Feb.  16.  AtTwickenham, 
in  her  78th  year.  Alary,  relict  of  John  Bris¬ 
coe,  esq. 

Feb.  20.  At  Tottenham,  aged  72,  Anne, 
relict  of  G.  Greaves,  esq. 

March9.  At  Ealing,  Jane,  widow  of  Rich. 
Gray,  esq. 

Norfolk. — Lately.  At  Carbrooke,  aged 
82,  Peter  Henry  Barker,  esq. 

Feb.  5.  At  Calton,  Alajor  Vachell,  son  of 
R.  Vachell,  esq.  formerly  of  Hinxton,  Camb. 
late  of  45th  regiment. 

Nottinghamshire. — Feb.  23.  At  East 
Retford,  aged  4  8,  Lieut.-Col.  Kirke,  Aider- 
man  of  that  borough. 

Oxfordshire. — Feb.  23.  At  the  Deanery, 
Oxford,  three  days  after  the  birth  of  her  thir¬ 


teenth  child,  and  in  her  45th  year,  Airs, 
Smith,  wife  of  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 

Feb.  28.  Wm.  Leader,  esq.  B.A.of  Christ 
Church. 

March  14.  In  St.  Giles’s,  Oxford,  aged  72, 
Air.  Gilbert  Godfrey,  a  Member  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  He  served  the  office  of  Chamber- 
lain  in  1794. 

Somersetshire. — Lately.  At  Bath,  the 
relict  of  Wm.  Primatt,  esq. 

Feb.  20.  At  Bath,  aged  59,  Anne,  wife  of 
Major-Gen,  Dickinson,  Royal  Art. 

Feb.  22.  At  Bath,  aged  72,  John  Henry 
Pakenham,  esq.  formerly  of  the  1st  Dragoon 
Guards. 

Feb.  27.  At  Bath,  Jane,  wife  of  W.  C. 

Shawe,  esq. 

March  14.  In  her  60th  year,  the  relict  of 
Geo.  Mayo,  esq.  of  Yeovil. 

March  12.  In  Milsom-st.  aged  87,  the 
relict  of  Peter  Cazalet,  esq.  Bath. 

Mar  eh  13.  At  Chargot  Lodge,  Harriet, 
the  wife  of  Henry  Hesketh  Lethbridge,  esq. 

Surrey. — Feb.  23.  At  Englefield  Green, 
aged  66,  Eliz.  Harriet,  Dow.  Vise.  Bulkeley. 
She  was  the  only  dau.  and  heir  of  the  late 
Sir  Geo.  Warren,  K.  B.  ;  was  married,  April 
26,  1777,  to  Thos.  Jas.  Warren  Bulkeley, 
7th  Viscount  Bulkeley  in  Ireland,  and  1st 
Baron  Bulkeley  in  England,  on  whose  death 
in  1822  those  titles  became  extinct,  they 
never  having  had  any  issue. 

March  14,  at  Croydon,  aged  71,  Wil¬ 
liam  Toulnain,  esq.  many  years  a  magistrate 
and  deputy-lieut.  of  the  county. 

Sussex. — Feb.  6.  At  Hastings,  aged  65, 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Geo.  Davidson,  esq. 

Feb.  26,  at  Brighton,  Jane  Cath.  wife  of 
Rich.  Dawkins,  esq. 

March  1 .  At  Brighton,  aged  26,  Harriett, 
eldest  dau.  of  Jas.  Alorris,  esq.  of  East-hill, 
Wandsworth. 

March  4.  At  Brighton,  Herriot  Eliz. 
third  dau.  of  Thos.  Delves  Broughton,  esq. 

March  5.  At  Brighton,  aged  62,  Col. 
Wm.  Bulkeley,  son  of  Major  Bulkeley,  of 
Chelsea  College. 

March  6.  At  Brighton,  aged  78,  W.  Roe, 
esq.  of  Withdean,  late  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Customs,  and  formerly  one  of  the  Com- 
miss.  of  the  Board  of  Public  Accounts. 

March  1  0.  At  Lewes,  aged  79,  Ebenezcr 
Johnston,  esq. 

Warwickshire — Feb.  28.  At  Learning- 
ton,  Catharine,  wife  of  Edw.  Greham,  esq. 
and  eldest  dau.  of  Lieut  -Gen.  Williams. 

Lately. — At  Sheldon,  aged  55,  Miss  M. 
Sheldon,  who  has  left  the  following  munifi¬ 
cent  bequests  to  charities  in  Birmingham  : — 
1000/.  to  the  Hospital,  1000/.  to  the  Dis¬ 
pensary,  1000/.  to  the  Blue  School,  1000/. 
to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  the  interest  of  1000/.  for 
ten  poor  women  who  attend  the  regular 
worship  of  St.  Philip’s  Church. 

Wiltshire.—  March  11.  At  Colling- 
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bourne,  aged  89,  Mr.  Michael  Foord,  the 
oldest  tenant  of  the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury. 

Yorkshire. — Feb.  10,  at  Wensley,  in 
her  85th  year,  Susannah,  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Dupont,  vicar  of  Avsgarth. 

Feb.  21.  At  his  house,  near  Whitby, 
Henry  Simpson,  esq. 

Feb.  21.  In  her  70th  year,  the  widow  of 
Mr.  Appleton,  of  Darlington,  bookseller. 

Feb.  23.  At  Bridlington,  aged  82, 
Madame  C-oombe,  a  native  of  Italy. 

Feb.  24.  At  Bridlington,  aged  95,  Fanny 
Simpson,  formerly  of  Burton  Agnes. 

Feb.  24.  At  Whitby,  T.  Fishburn,  esq. 

Feb.  25.  At  Whitby,  aged  21,  Anne, 
youngest  dau.  of  Isaiah  Moorsom,  esq. 
Comptroller  of  the  Customs. 

Feb.  28.  Aged  58,  in  Precentor’s  court, 
York,  Richard  Drake,  esq.  surgeon,  only 
brother  of  Nathan  Drake,  M.D.  the  learned 
author  of  “  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,” 
“  Literary  Hours,”  &c.  &c. 

Aged  82,  Matthew  Wilson,  esq.  Manor 
House,  Otley. 

Lately.  At  Thorne,  aged  73,  Betty,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  S.  Stanton,  M.A.,  who,  though 
a  female,  made  medicine  her  peculiar  study, 
and  practised  it  many  years  with  uncommon 
success. 

March  1 .  At  Doncaster,  aged  23,  Miles, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Aid.  Miles  Morley. 

March  8.  In  York,  in  his  84th  year,  John 
Smith,  esq.  late  of  Cottingham,  and  formerly 
in  E.I.C.  service. 

March  11.  At  York,  on  his  way  home 
from  Harrowgate,  where  he  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  aged 
60,  Henry  Casson,  late  of  Telwurth  Grange, 
Sutton,  a  much-valued  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends. 

March  15.  At  Kilham,  near  Driffield, 
aged  81,  Tlios.  Gutram,  esq.  formerly  an 
eminent  wine  merchant. 

Wales.  —  Feb.  25.  At  Bronwyfla,  co. 
Flint,  aged  25,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -col. 
Browne,  K.C.H.  and  dau.  of  Rowland  Bur- 
don,  esq.  of  Castle  Eden,  co.  Durham.  She 
had  lately  given  birth  to  twin  boys,  both  now 
dead. 

Feb.  26.  At  Buckland,  co.  Brecknock, 
Thynne-Howe  Gwynne,  esq. 

Scotland. —  Lately.  AtMonkwood  Mill, 
aged  100,  Mrs.  Marion  Curry.  She  had 
five  children,  40  grand-children,  and  174 
great  grand-children,  and  throughout  her 
long  life  it  is  said  she  never  tasted  medicine. 

Ireland. — Jan.  28.  At  Belle  Vue,  near 
Dublin,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Bridget,  Countess  of  Egmont.  She 
was  the  only  dau.  of  Lt.-col  Glynn  Wynn, 
M  P.  for  Carnarvon,  and  uncle  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  Lord  Newborough,  by  Bridget  eldest 
dau.  of  Edward-Philip  Pugh,  esq.  of  Penryn. 
She  was  married  to  John  Perceval  present 
and  4th  Earl  of  Egmont,  March  10,  1792, 
and  had  issue  by  him  John- James  Lord 
Perceval.  The  same  noble  families  were  be¬ 
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fore  connected  by  the  alliance  of  the  aunt 
of  the  Earl  and  uncle  of  the  Countess,  Lady 
Catherine  Perceval  and  first  Lord  New¬ 
borough. 

Feb.  20.  In  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin, 
universally  lamented,  Mr.  Thomas  Tuke, 
M.D. 

At  Rossgul,  co.  Donegal,  aged  106,  An¬ 
drew  Sheals.  He  spent  the  principal  part 
of  his  life  fishing  from  the  rocks.  His  de¬ 
scendants  are  numerous,  and  the  fourth  ge¬ 
neration  approaching  maturity. 

March  1.  Of  apoplexy,  at  the  residence 
of  Rev.  Wm.  Cromie,  Nenagh,  Ralph  Edw. 
Babington,  esq.  of  Greenforc,  co.  Donegal, 
and  late  Capt.  First  Drag.  Guards.  This 
respected  Gentleman  was  on  the  eve  of 
marriage. 

March  3.  After  a  lingering  and  painful 
illness,  borne  with  Christian  resignation,  the 
wife  of  Jas. -Eyre  Caulfield,  of  Grange  House, 
co.  Tyrone,  esq.  Her  remains  were  depo¬ 
sited  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Earl  of  Char- 
lemont,  at  the  Cathedral  of  Armagh. 

March  4.  In  Dublin,  Pierse  II.  Barron, 
esq.  co.  Waterford. 

March  11.  At  Magilligan,  no.  London¬ 
derry,  in  his  90th  year,  Anthony  Boyle, 
nearly  70  years  clerk  of  that  parish.  Super¬ 
annuated  for  many  years  back,  he  had  lost 
all  traces  of  modern  events  from  his  me¬ 
mory  ;  while  he  remembered  and  detailed 
with  minuteness  the  tales  of  “  olden  time.” 

Abroad. — Aug.  3,  1825.  At  Prome,  in 
the  Burmese  empire,  in  his  20th  year,  W. 
Ashley  Hardy,  Midshipman,  on  board  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Alligator,  and  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Capt.  James  Hardy.  R.N. 

Aug.  23.  On  his  passage  from  Rangoon 
to  Madras,  aged  26,  Lieut.  Geo.  Burnaby 
Greene,  of  the  Commissariat  Department 
E.l.C.’s  service,  son  of  Capt.  Pitt  Burnaby 
Greene. 

Sept..  4.  At  Neemutch,  in  Central  India, 
Capt.  Alex.  Macdonald,  B.  N.  I.  Political 
Agent,  and  Superintendent  of  the  principa¬ 
lities  of  Pentaubgurh,  Banswarva,  and  Don- 
gurhpoor. 

Sept.  6.  At  Deenajpore,  in  Bengal,  Nor¬ 
man  M‘Leod,  esq.  Acting  Judge  of  Circuit, 
eldest  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  M‘Leod,  Rector  of 
St.  Anne’s,  Westminster. 

Sept.  8.  At  Calcutta,  Lieut. -col.  Bucke, 
58th  Reg.  N.  I.  a  few  months  since  attach¬ 
ed  to  a  force  proceeding  against  the  Bur¬ 
mese. 

Sept.  29.  At  Poonah,  in  the  East  Indies, 
aged  57,  Col.  Geo.  Bridges  Bellasis,  of  the 
Bombay  Artillery. 

At  Jaulnah,  East  Indies,  Capt.  Robert 
Woolf,  6th  reg.  Madras  Cavalry. 

Oct.  12.  At  Penang,  aged  23,  John-Robt. 
Cuppage,  esq.  youngest  son  of  Lieut.-gen. 
Cuppagc,  of  Shooter’s-hill. 

Nov.  15.  At  the  Isle  of  France,  James 
Fairlie,  esq.  only  brother  of  Wm.  Fail  lie, 
esq.  of  Great  Winchester  st. 
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Feb.  5.  At  Cala's,  aged  S4,  John  Petrie, 
esq.  formerly  of  Calcutta,  afterwards  of  Gat- 
ton,  Member  for  that  Borough  from  1796 
to  1802,  and  Deputy  Lieut,  of  Surrey. 

Feb.  7-  At  his  son’s  house  at  Bremen, 
Christ.  Papeudick,  esq.  of  Kew-green,  for 
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nearly  45  years  in  the  service  of  her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Charlotte. 

Feb.  15.  At  Boulogne,  Henry  Russell, 
esq.  of  Hemel  Hempsted,  Herts. 

In  Baltimore,  America,  Stephenson 
White,  esq.  formerly  of  Belfast,  Ireland. 


Bill  of  Mortality. — Markets ,  8fc. — Canal  Shares. 


Christened 
Males  -  73 

Females  -  7 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  February  22,  to  March  21,  1826. 
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16/ 


1447 


Buried. 
Males  -  774 

Females-  740 
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Whereof  have  died  under  two  years  old  427 
Salt  55.  per  bushel ;  1  \d.  per  pound. 
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AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 

from  the  Returns  ending  March  18. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

54  11 

30  2 

22  4 

43  2 

35  6 

PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  March  27,  505.  to  605. 


PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  March.  24. 


Kent  Bags . 

11s. 

to 

14/. 

0s. 

Farnham  Pockets.... 

18/. 

0s. 

to 

21/. 

0s. 

Sussex  Ditto  ... 

10s. 

to 

1 1/. 

11s. 

Kent . 

12/. 

12s. 

to 

15/. 

0s. 

Essex . 

0s. 

to 

13/. 

05. 

Sussex . 

11/. 

11s. 

to 

12/. 

125. 

Old  ditto . 

0s. 

to 

18/. 

0s. 

Essex . 

12/. 

Os. 

to 

14/. 

0s. 

i 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  March  22,  325.  I0|c/.  per  cwt. 


PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

St.  James’s,  Hay  5 1.  05.  Straw  2/.  5s.  Clover  5 1.  105. — Whitechapel,  Hay  4 /.  105.  Straw 

2/.  05.  Clover  5/.  105. 


SMITHFIELD,  March  13.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  8lbs. 


Beef . 45.  4 d.  to  45.  10rf. 

Mutton . 45.  4 d.  to  5s.  0 d. 

Veal .  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d. 

Pork  .  55.  0 d.  to  6s.  0 d. 


Lamb . .  65.  6d.  to  7s.  4 d. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  March  18  : 

Beasts .  2,477  Calves  95 

Sheep  . ....14,048  Pigs  100 


COAL  MARKET,  March  27,  295.  6d.  to  395.  0 d. 

TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  405.  0 d.  Yellow  Russia  395.  0 d. 

•  •  1  1  -  ’  -v  -•  .  • 

SOAP,  Yellow745.  Mottled  825.  0 d.  Curd  86s. — CANDLES,  95.  per  Doz.  Moulds  105.6c/. 


THE  PRICES  of  Canal  Shares,  &c.  in  March  1826,  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  M. 
Raine,  Auctioneer,  Canal  and  Dock  Share,  and  Estate  Broker,  No.  2,  Great  Winchester- 
street,  Old  Broad-street,  London. — Grand  Junction,  262/. — Swansea,  240/. — Brecknock 
and  Abergavenny,  150/. — Stratford-upon-Avon,  40/. — Lancaster,  38/. — Regents,  40/. — 
— Worcester  and  Birmingham,  50/. —  Huddersfield,  25/. — Kennet  and  Avon,  24/.  West 
India  Dock,  182/. — London  Dock,  86/. — East  Country  Dock,  26/. — Globe  Insurance, 
135/. — Atlas,  7 1 — Hope,  5/.— Vauxhall  Bridge,  27/.— London  Bridge  Annuities,  58/. — 
Westminster  Gas,  52/. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  VV.  CARY,  Strand. 

From  February  26,  to  March  25,  1826,  both  inclusive. 
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DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 

From  February  25,  to  March  28,  both  inclusive. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


In  our  next  we  shall  resume  the  “  Com¬ 
pendium  of  County  History,”  with  the  first 
portion  of  the  extensive  County  of  York. 
We  shall  be  obliged  to  any  of  our  Corre¬ 
spondents  for  correct  lists  of  the  seats,  free 
of  postage,  specifying  in  which  Riding  they 
are  included. 

(3T .  of  Westminster  would  feel  obliged  to 
any  of  our  Correspondents  for  any  particulars 
of  the  Thorowgood,  Roberts,  or  Maples  fa¬ 
milies,  as  connected  with  the  Lords  Tor- 
ringtoo  :  and  what  were  their  arms  ?  Also 
any  particulars  of  the  family  of  “  Allen  of 
the  City  of  Westminster.”  Elizabeth,  dau. 
of  Mr.  John  Allen,  married  William,  fifth 
Earl  of  Coventry. 

R.  C.  H.  wishing  to  illustrate  the  Hun¬ 
dred  of  Westbury,  in  Wilts,  by  an  engraved 
portrait  of  James  Ley,  Earl  of  Marlborough, 
who  was  buried  at  Westbury,  under  a  mag¬ 
nificent  tomb,  will  esteem  himself  much  ob¬ 
liged  for  any  information  respecting  a  good 
original  portrait  of  the  said  Earl. 

Mr.  Fosbroke,  in  answer  to  the  querist 
concerning  the  Kvrle  pedigree,  observes, 
that  he  communicated  some  authentic  parti¬ 
culars  on  the  subject  to  the  Rev.  John 
Webb,  to  whom,  therefore,  application  must 
be  made. 

A  Fiiend  of  the  Editor  would  be  obliged 
by  the  communication  of  any  original  papers 
concerning  the  Clinton  family  (which  shall 
be  honourably  restored),  or  information  if 
any  such  |  apers  are  locked  tip  in  libraries. 
The  object  is  purely  literary. 

Palos  says,  “  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
determine  the  signification  of  the  word  Firth 
or  Forth.  In  works  on  the  geography  of 
Scotland,  it  is  always  written  Firth.  John¬ 
son,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  it  Frith;  and  in 
his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  Firth;  and  in 
Leicestershire,  several  places  are  called 
Friths ,  such  as  Braunstonc  Frith,  Kirl-y 
Frith ,  and  others.  If  some  of  your  inge¬ 
nious  Correspondents  will  give  me  the  pro¬ 
per  orthography  and  etymology  of  this 
word,  it  will  much  oblige  me.” 

G.  H.  W.  observes,  “The  Rev.  Mr. 
Newell,  in  his  remarks  on  Goldsmith’s  De¬ 
serted  Vil'agc,  page  67,  says,  ‘  Conjecture 
has  been  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Auburn.  No  village  so  named  in  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  suggested,  nor  can  I  discover 
any  trace  of  such  in  Ireland,  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  Lishoy  or  Kilkenny- West  (the 
adjoining  parish),  was  ever  called  Auburn.’ 
Now  in  the  Morning  Herald  for  the  10th 
of  March  last,  in  the  report  of  a  trial  that 
took  place  at  Lincoln,  John  Pearson  states, 
‘  I  reside  at  Aubume  in  this  county.’  Mr. 
Newell,  by  the  way,  miscalls  Goldsmith’s 
village  Lis/ioy  ;  it  should  be  Lissoy.” — The 


same  Correspondent  is  informed,  that  the 
Raronetcy  to  which  the  present  Bishop  of 
Winchester  has  succeeded,  is  one  of  Nova 
Scotia,  hitherto  deemed  extinct. 

A  South  Saxon  remarks,  “  There  is 
mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of  Nichols’s 
Literary  Anecdotes,  p.  12,  note,  ‘an  exact 
diary’  of  John  Strype’s  Life  by  himself,  in 
a  way  that  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  ac¬ 
tually  existing.  It  is  also  said  in  the  same 
note,  that  ‘  six  volumes  of  his  letters  were 
in  1788  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.’  Mr. 
Knight  of  Milton  in  Cambridgeshire.  Some 
of  his  papers  are  in  the  Lansdown  collection 
at  the  British  Museum  ;  but  I  do  not  find 
the  diary  there;  nor  do  I  know  whether  the 
letters  in  the  Museum  are  those  which  were 
formerly  in  Mr.  Knight’s  possession.  Can 
you  direct  me  to  any  source  of  information 
on  this  subject  ?  Any  information  respect¬ 
ing  Mr.  Strype  or  his  papers  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable.’’ 

Sheptoniensis  will  see  the  jetton,  found 
in  making  a  new  entiance  to  Shepton  Mal¬ 
let,  engraved  in  Snelling’s  View  of  Jettons 
or  Counters,  Plate  II.  Nos.  27  et  seq. 

The  piece  of  stamped  lead  bearing  a  rose 
and  rose-bud,  and  the  initials  H.  CR.  found 
w  ith  a  fragment  of  red  woollen  cloth  attach¬ 
ed  to  it,  by  Mr.  Yates  in  his  garden  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  is  an  old  specimen  of  the  mark 
which  the  manufacturer  has  for  centuries, 
and  still  attaches  to  the  articles  of  his  pro¬ 
duction. 

J.  D.  is  too  superficial ;  Spencer’s  “  Eng¬ 
lish  Traveller,”  and  the  other  book  he  re¬ 
fers  to,  may  be  very  good  compilations,  but 
they  are  not  works  of  authority,  or  contain¬ 
ing  any  original  information.  We  would 
recommend  our  essayist  to  consult  higher 
authorities. 

In  answer  to  Sussexiensis,  vol.  xcv.  i. 
.98,  Nepos  begs  to  inform  him  that  the 
conventual  seal  of  the  Priory  of  Sela  is  en¬ 
graved  in  vol.  liv.  p  319,  and  noticed  by 
Mr.  Gough,  ibid.  p.  494. 

B.  B.  states,  in  answer  to  Clericus, 
Oxon.  (vol.  xcv.  it.  590)  that  “he  can  have 
no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  information 
respecting  Mr.  Norris,  the  worthy  founder 
of  the  Professorship  which  goes  by  his  name 
at  Cambridge.  That  gentleman’s  widow  is 
still  living.  She  married,  2dly,  Titos.  Fau¬ 
quier,  esq.  Gentleman  Usher  to  Queen  (.  har- 
lutte,  who  is  very  lately  deceased,  (see  vol. 
xcv.  ii.  p.  6‘47.)  Mr.  Norris  left  one  only 
sister,  married  to  Anthony  Aufrere,  esq.  of 
Hoveton  House  in  Norfolk;  she  died  in 
1  8 1 6’,  leaving  1  1  children,  most  of  them  mar¬ 
ried.  Her  eldest  son,  now  residing  in  Italy, 
is  a  constant  reader,  and  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  your  pages.”  (See  p.  296.) 
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INTERESTING  LETTER  FROM  THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  MARTYN. 


Mr.  Urban,  Chelsea,  March  IQ. 

THE  inclosed  original  Letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  late  learned  and  la¬ 
mented  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  contains  some 
original  biographical  anecdotes,  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  information  for  which  the  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine  has  ever  been  pre¬ 
eminently  distinguished  ;  it  is  therefore 
presumed  that  it  will  be  deemed  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  many  of  your  readers. 

Yours,  &c.  T.  Faulkner. 

**  Thomas  Hodges,  D.D.*  Dean  of 
Hereford,  hurl  three  sons,  1.  Thomas, 
whose  soil  Thomas  was  Attorney  Ge¬ 
neral  at  Barbadoes,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  F.R.S.  He  had 
two  sons,  Thomas  and  John  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  a  Colonel  in  the  Guards;  and 
one  daughter  Elizabeth,  married  to 
John  Hadley  of  East  Barnet,  esq. ; 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  improver  of  the  quadrant.  1  hey 
had  one  son  John. 

2.  Nathaniel,  was  a  physician,  and 
one  of  those  who  were  appointed  by 
the  College  to  attend  the  infected  dur¬ 
ing  the  great  plague  in  London  in 
]6'6'5»  and  has  left  the  only  authentic 
account  of  it  under  the  title  of  A oipo- 
Aoyia;  sive,  Pestis  nuper  apud  Popu¬ 
lism  Londinensem  grassantis  Narratio 
Ilistorica.  London,  1672,’’  8vo.  A 
translation  of  this,  with  additions,  was 
published  by  Dr.  Quincy  in  1720. 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Hodges  lived  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Stephen  Walbrook,  and 
learned  the  rudiments  of  his  practice 
from  St.  Theodore  de  Mayerne.  He 
never  caught  the  distemper,  though  he 
prescribed  daily  to  the  poor  at  his  own 
house,  as  well  as  to  others  abroad,  and 
took  no  precaution,  except  a  gill  of 
sack  occasionally  for  refreshment  in 

*  See  Hist,  of  Kensington,  p.  53-2,  4to 

edition. 


his  wa  Iks.  He  died  a  prisoner  for 
debt  in  Ludgate  f\ 

3.  Richard,  married  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Willi  am  Russell,  esq. 
I  hey  had  one  daughter,  who  married 
Thos.  Bulkley,  esq. 

4.  Rhoda,  the  only  daughter  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Hodges,  born  1635,  married 
my  great  grandfather,  John  Martyn, 
merchant  of  London,  l6‘6'0.  She  bore 
him  seven  children,  and  died  in  1706. 

I  have  none  of  the  works  of  Dr. 
Thos.  Hod  ges,  mentioned  in  your 
book,  but  I  have  two  other  Sermons, 
viz. : — 

1.  The  growth  and  spreading  of 
Heresie,  set  forth  in  a  Sermon  preach¬ 
ed  before  the  Honourable  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  i Oth  day  of  March, 
being  the  day  of  their  public  Fast  and 
Humiliation  for  the  growth  of  Heresie. 
By  Thomas  Hodges,  Minister  of  God’s 
Word,  at  Kensington,  London,  1647, 
4  to. 

2.  Sion’s  Hallelujah,  set  forth  in  a 
Sermon  preached  before  the  Right 
Honourable  House  of  Peers  in  the 
Abbie  Church  of  Westminster,  on 
Thursday,  June  28,  being  the  day  of 
public  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God 
for  hi^  Majestie’s  safe  Return.  By 
Tho.  Hodges,  Rector  Ecclesia?  de  Ken¬ 
sington,  London,  166O.  He  had  the 
thanks  of  the  Lords,  and  was  desired 
to  print  it.  Was  not  my  great  great¬ 
grandfather,  and  your  Vicar,  a  sort  of 
Vicar  of  Bray  ? 

The  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Littleton  J, 
my  grandfather’s  predecessor  in  your 

i~  Of  Dr.  Nath.  Hodges,  there  Is  a  fuller 
memoir  in  Chalmers’s  Biog.  Diet. 

X  See  Hist,  of  Chelsea,  pp.  53,  55,  255. 
The  late  Professor  communicated  many  va¬ 
luable  additions  and  corrections  to  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Chelsea,  all  of  which  w41  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  sec*ond  edition  now  preparing 
for  the  press.  .  J 
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Mr.  Professor  Martyn. — Moss  Rose.  [April, 


Rectory,  was  in  general  use  I  well  re¬ 
member,  till  Ainsworth  superseded 
it.  He  indulged  himself  in  a  strange 
pun,  under  the  word  concurro ;  for  the 
English  of  which  lie  gives  concur ,  or 
condog.  Dulce  est  desipere ,  but  it 
should  be  in  loco;  and  surely  in  so 
grave  a  book  as  a  Dictionary,  one 
should  not  expect  to  find  any  tiling  so 
light.  I  do  not  say  that  1  have  seen 
it*,  but  I  have  formerly  heard  it  laughed 
at;  and  it  was  brought  to  my  recollec¬ 
tion  lately  by  Mr.  Beloe  in  the  4th  vo¬ 
lume  of  his  Anecdotes. 

1  beg  leave  to  consider  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  as  one  of  my  patrons.  The 
condescension  of  the  venerable  and 
amiable  old  gentleman  to  me  when  a 
schoolboy,  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
me,  and  his  figure  is  even  now  pre¬ 
sented  to  my  eye  in  the  most  lively 
manner,  as  he  was  sitting  fixed  by  age 
and  infirmity  in  his  arm-chair.  I 
usually  carried  a  present  from  my  fa¬ 
ther  of  some  book  that  he  had  publish¬ 
er!,  and  the  old  gentleman  in  return 
always  presented  me  with  a  broad 

fiiece  of  gold,  treated  me  with  choco- 
ate,  and  sent  me  w'ith  his  librarian  to 
see  some  of  his  curiosities.  It  appears 
now  like  looking  into  other  times. 

I  was  a  candidate  for  the  Lecture¬ 
ship  of  Chelsea,  but  Mr.  Gardiner,  a 
man  of  mean  abilities,  both  as  a  scho¬ 
lar  and  preacher,  carried  it  against  me; 
I  had  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the 
lower  orders ;  but  he  having  married 
the  daughter  of  a  carpenter,  had  all  the 
tradesmen  with  him.  It  was  singular 
that  two  members  of  a  family  so  re¬ 
spected  should  not  be  able  to  carry  a 
opular  election.  My  uncle  Mr.  King 
ad  lost  his  election  on  a  former  simi¬ 
lar  occasion. 

I  have  perused  your  book  with  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  as  being  the  history 
of  a  place  where  I  was  born,  where  my 
family  lived  in  reputation  during  the 
greatest  part  of  a  century,  and  where  I 
received  the  whole  of  my  school  edu¬ 
cation.  I  went  under  Mr.  Rolbery 
at  five  years  and  a  half  old,  and  conti¬ 
nued  with  him  to  17,  when  I  removed 
to  the  University  ;  having  for  about 
10  years  walked  six  times  a  day  be¬ 
tween  Church-lane  and  Paradise-row. 
I  knew  and  was  known  to  almost  every 
body  in  Chelsea;  which  has  of  late 


*  A  copy  now  lies  before  ui,  edit.  1678. 
See  Pegge’s  Anecdotes  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage,  2d  edit.  p.  243. — Edit. 


years  rendered  it  a  melancholy  walk 
to  me,  knowing  and  being  known  of 
nobody.  I  am  happy  in  saying  that 
you  have  made  it  a  very  handsome  and 
even  elegant  book,  and  that  you  have 
put  it  together  unexceptionably.  I 
was  particularly  gratified  with  the  ef¬ 
fusions  of  loyalty,  both  of  the  parish 
and  yourself,  in  the  last  chapter,  and  I 
thank  you  for  the  justice  you  have  done 
me  and  my  family.  I  am,  Sir,  your 
very  humble  servant,  Tho.  Martyn. 
Pertenhall ,  May  19,  1821.” 


Mr.  Urban,  Chelsea,  April  7. 

HE  inclosed  Letter  from  a  late 
celebrated  Naturalist,  whose  draw¬ 
ings  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  were 
so  much  and  deservedly  admired  for 
many  years,  relates  to  the  first  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Moss  Rose-tree  into  this 
country,  which  still  remains  in  doubt 
and  obscurity.  Perhaps  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  opinion  on  this 
subject  may  excite  the  attention  of 
some  of  your  botanical  readers,  and  by 
this  means  the  point  may  be  clearly  as¬ 
certained  and  set  at  rest.  The  late 
Mr.  Edwards  was  considered  as  one 
of  the  first  botanical  draughtsmen  of 
the  age,  and  possessed  a  most  benevo¬ 
lent  and  friendly  disposition,  and  his 
acquaintance  was  cultivated  by  the 
first  characters  of  the  day.  He  died 
at  his  house  in  Barrosa-place,  Chelsea, 
in  the  year  I8I9,  and  was  buried  in 
the  parish  church.  T.  Faulkner. 

“  Dear  Sir,  Nov.  15,  1812. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Rench  being 
the  introducer  of  the  Moss  Rose  *  ( rosa 
muscosa),  1  can  find  nothing  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  assertion,  a  circumstance 
wholly  unknown  to  any  of  our  bota¬ 
nical  writers.  Old  Gerard,  in  his 
Herbal,  makes  no  mention  of  the 
moss  rose;  hence  may  be  inferred  its 
introduction  was  of  a  later  date.  Lin¬ 
naeus  considers  it  as  a  variety  only  of 
centifolia.  Miller  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Moss  Rose,  or  Moss  Province,  as  it 
is  often  called,  is  a  perfectly  distinct 
species;  w’ith  this  latter  belief,  I  am 
inclined  to  agree,  having  within  these 
two  years  seen  and  figured  for  the  Bo¬ 
tanical  Magazine,  the  Moss  Rose  in  its 
complete  state,  from  the  nursery  of 
M  essrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy.  I  have  not 
yet  learned  from  whence  they  procured 

*  See  History  of  Fulham,  p.  326. 
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the  plant,  or  whether  it  continues  to 
show  the  same  habits.  Could  you  dis¬ 
cover  the  country  of  which  it  is  a  na¬ 
tive,  the  information  would  he  very 
desirable;  hitherto,!  believe,  unknown 
to  botanists.  Perhaps  the  present  peo¬ 
ple  might  remember  the  circumstance, 
of  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  know. 
Should  these  remarks  be  of  any  utility, 
it  will  gratify,  Yours  truly,  * 

Sydenham  Edwards. 

- 0 - 

Mr.  Ur  ban,  Crosby-sq.  March23. 
HOPE  it  will  be  in  my  power  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  your 
valuable  and  respected  Correspondent 
A.  H.  who,  in  allusion  to  the  Palace 
of  Canute,  inquires,  “  Are  there  now 
any  remains  of  it,  or  is  the  exact  place 
ascertained  ?”  * 

It  appears  from  an  attentive  compa¬ 
rison  of  the  few  existing  records,  where 
this  ancient  Royal  mansion  is  incident¬ 
ally  noticed,  that  it  stood  due  South 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  ;  and  with  its 
courts  and  quadrangles,  its  walls, 
moats,  and  ramparts,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  comprehended  the  greater  part 
of  Castle  Baynard  Ward. 

The  windows  of  one  of  the  Southern 
apartments  opened  upon  the  river 
Thames  ;  not  then  confined  by  quays 
and  wffiarfs  to  its  present  narrowed 
stream.  To  the  North  it  extended  as 
far  as  the  close  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
North-east  angle  of  the  tower,  as  I 
mean  to  prove  in  due  time,  stood  up¬ 
on  the  spot  now  King’s  Head  Court 
anJ  No.  26  on  the  South  side  of  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard.  The  old  city  wall, 
running  in  a  straight  line  from  Lud- 
gate  to  the  Thames,  served,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble,  as  the  Western  boundary. 

I  cannot  speak  so  confidently  as  to 
the  date  of  its  erection;  though  some 
obscure  traces  would  lead  to  a  suppo¬ 
sition,  that  this  was  the  chosen  seat  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  government, 
from  the  very  foundation  of  the  City. 
For  that  King  Lud  had  a  palace  be¬ 
tween  the  present  Cathedral  and  the 
Thames,  and  that  a  heathen  temple 
stood  in  the  same  vicinity,  are  tradi¬ 


tions  resting  on  as  good  authority,  as 
numerous  fables  of  classical  antiquity, 
which  have  been  rarely  called  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

“  O  City,  founded  by  Dardanian  handsp. 
Whose  towering  front  the  circling  realm 
commands.” 

But  the  British  and  Roman  history 
of  the  Island  has  already  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  abler  commentators. 
The  state  of  London  under  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  and  Danish  Monarchs  pre¬ 
sents  an  almost  untrodden  path  to  the 
Antiquary,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to 
furnish  a  few  hints  on  the  subject. 

The  ancient  Palace,  to  which  your 
Correspondent  has  called  my  atten¬ 
tion,  was  built,  as  I  should  conceive, 
either  by  Alfred,  Edward,  or  Athel- 
stan.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  the  two  former  Monarchs  made 
London  their  seat  of  Government,  or 
chief  place  of  residence;  since  we  do 
not  find  their  names  among  the  be¬ 
nefactors  to  St.  Paul’s.  We  have  in¬ 
deed  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
reign  of  Alfred,  and  continued  in 
ruins,  till  it  was  rebuilt  and  endowed 
by  his  illustrious  grandson  Athelsian. 
To  this  Monarch,  from  whose  reign 
the  history  of  London,  as  the  Metro¬ 
polis  of  the  empire,  may  date  its  com¬ 
mencement,  I  am  inclined  to  refer 
the  completion  of  this  Royal  man¬ 
sion 

This,  however,  I  offer  as  mere  con¬ 
jecture  ;  but  an  undoubted  allusion  to 
the  Palace  as  the  abode  of  Royalty, 
occurs  in  the  reign  of  Canute,  in 
whose  presence  the  perfidious  Edric,  af¬ 
ter  a  very  summary  process,  expiated 
his  treason  with  his  life,  and  “the  body 
was  thrown  out  of  the  window  into 
the  river  Tharnes§.’’  Canute  also  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  a  liberal  bene¬ 
factor  to  the  neighbouring  Cathedral. 
He  endowed  the  office  of  Dean  with  a 
plot  of  ground,  either  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  his  palace,  or  immediately 
adjoining.  It  has  ever  since  been  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Church,  and  is  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  present  exemplary  Dean. 


#  Suppl.  1825,  Part  ii.  p.  594.  •f  Tuque  Urbs  Dardaniis  Londinum,  &c.  Milton. 

X  The  name  of  Adelstan,  as  he  was  called  by  an  imperfect  Norman  utterance,  is  still 
preserved  in  the  corrupted  pronunciation  of  Adel  Hill,  near  the  spot  where  the  ancient 
Palace  stood.  There  is  another  street  bearing  the  same  appellation  at  the  Northern  limit 
of  the  City,  and  where  tradition  reports  that  King  Athelstan  had  a  palace ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  authority  for  this  conjecture,  beyond  the  similarity  of  name. 

§  Matthew  of  Westminster  and  William  of  Malmsbury  differ  as  to  the  manner  of  hia 
death  ;  but  they  agree  in  the  locality  of  the  window. 
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'According  to  Fabian,  the  grounds 
of  this  Palace,  then  declining  with  a 
gentle  slope  to  the  banks  of  the  river, 
were  the  scene  of  Canute’s  celebrated 
reproof  to  his  courtiers,  when  he  for¬ 
bade  the  rising  waters  to  wet  his  feet. 

The  Palace  was  forsaken  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  who  transferred  his  af¬ 
fectionate  regard  to  his  new  founda¬ 
tion  at  Westminster,  thenceforward 
the  chief  seat  of  Government. 

It  appears  that  the  Saxon  Palace 
was  never  rebuilt  after  its  destruction 
in  1087,  when  “St  Paul’s  holy  min¬ 
ster  was  burnt,  and  the  greater  and 
handsomer  part  of  the  whole  city* * * §.” 
Soon  after  the  Conquest  these  Crown 
lands  were  divided- between  William 
Baynard,  and  Eustace  E  irl  of  Bologne; 
and  a  small  portion,  near  the  church¬ 
yard,  seems  to  have  been  obtained  by 
the  Bishop  and  Canons,  who  were  af¬ 
terwards  involved  in  a  dispute  with 
their  powerful  neighbours  concerning 
the  boundaries. 

A.  D.  110b,  Eustace  Earl  of  Bo¬ 
logne  and  his  Countess,  after  renounc¬ 
ing  all  interest  in  the  lands,  which  Bp. 
Maurice  asserted  to  be  a  part  of  ihe 
cemetery,  “granted  for  eve/  to  the  Bp. 
and  St.  Paul,  a  plot  of  groundf  situ¬ 
ated  to  the  Eastward,  beyond  the  wall 
of  St.  Paul’s,  where  the  Canon  Duran- 
dus  had  removed  his  house  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Earl’s  claims.”  To  the 
succeeding  Bishop  Richard  de  Belmeis, 
King  Henry  I.  granted  the  materials 
of  the  Southern  moat  of  his  castle,  to¬ 
wards  the  Thames,  to  build  the  church¬ 
yard  wall,  and  a  part  of  the  moat  to¬ 
wards  the  North,  to  make  a  road  be¬ 
yond  the  wall.  The  same  Bishop  con¬ 
firmed  to  Hugh,  the  master  of  the 
Schools,  and  to  his  successors,  an  es¬ 
tate  described  in  the  charter  as  “  the 
station  of  Durandus,  at  the  corner  of 
the  tower.’’  Dugdale  translates  the  re¬ 
cord,  “  the  habitation  of  Durandus  at 
the  corner  of  the  turret,  that  is,  the 
clochier  or  hell  tower,’’  in  which  he 
has  been  followed  verbatim  by  War- 
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ton  and  his  numerous  copyists,  who 
have  been  satisfied  to  adopt  his  para¬ 
phrase  without  consulting  the  original. 
“The  clochier  or  bell  tower,”  is  a 
mere  conjectural  interpolation  of  no 
authority  whatever.  The  words  in 
the  grant  are,  “  Stationem  M ngistri 
Dorandi  in  Angulo Turris  ubi  Williel- 
mns  Decan  us  ilium  collocavit,”  &c. 

The  house  of  Durandus,  according 
to  the  deed  of  Eustace,  already  cited, 
w’as  at  the  Eastern  limit  of  his  de¬ 
mesne  J,  and  the  very  angle  of  the 
turret  above  mentioned,  may,  to  this 
day,  be  traced  in  the.  narrow  and  irre¬ 
gular  court,  which  marks  the  boundary 
of  the  estate  belonging  to  my  excel¬ 
lent  friend  the  successor  of  Master 
Hugh  §. 

By  the  marriage  of  Stephen  with 
the  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Bologne, 
the  estate  was  again  annexed  to  the 
Crown;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  a 
part  of  the  Royal  demesne,  under  the 
name  of  Camera  Diana?,  was  appro¬ 
priated  by  Henry  the  Second  to  his 
mistress  Rosamunda  Clifford.  “  Do- 
mus  Dianas  vel  Rosamunda?  ||  ”  is  ex¬ 
pressly  mentioned  in  a  book  of  Sta¬ 
tutes  compiled  by  Radulphus  de  Di- 
ceto,  a  contemporary  historian  ;  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  following  century 
a  bequest  of  land  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Benedict,  by  Osbert  de  Camera,  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  situated  “  ab  aula  usque  ad 
mumm  qui  est  inter  me  et  Dianam  * *.’* 

This  name  of  Camera  Dianae  was 
retained  it)  the  church  leases  during 
three  or  four  centuries. 

Edmund  Howes,  in  his  continua¬ 
tion  of  Stow't'f,  informs  us  that  some 
ruins  and  subterranean  passages  of  the 
Camera  Diana?  might  be  traced  in  his 
time. 

The  modern  history  of  this  Royal 
demesne  as  Castle  Baynard,  Pembroke 
House,  Derby  House,  Hunsdon  House, 
Mountjoy  House,  the  Heralds’  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Doctors’  Commons,  may  be 
found  in  numerous  printed  works  of 
high  authority.  M.  H. 


*  Saxon  Chronicle.  T  “  Unam  mansiunculam  terre.”  MS.  Harl.  6956. 

*  The  South-east  angle  of  the  church  was  opposite  to  this  spot.  The  old  works,  as  laid 
out  by  Bishop  Maurice,  extended  considerably  more  to  the  South  and  West  than  the  mo¬ 

dern  Cathedral. 

§  This  will  answer  a  query  in  our  vol.  xcu  i.  p.  138. 

II  Dr.  Hutton’s  transcript,  MS.  Harl.  6.956’.  I  here  is  another  copy  of  these  statutes 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting. 

**  MS.  Harl.  4080,  fob  44. 

Ft  See  also  Bagford’s  Letter  to  Hearne,  Maitland’s  History  of  London,  Pegge’i  edition 
of  Fitzstephen. 
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jMr.  L  RBAN,  Bloomsbury ,  March  30. 

Avery  neat  edition  (being 
the  sixth)  of  the  exquisite 
“  Poemata ’’  of  Vinny  Bourne,  as 
Cowper  affectionately  calls  him,  has 
very  recently  issued  from  an  Oxford 
press;  concerning  which  I  only  regret 
that  I  had  not  known  the  editor  and 
his  intentions  before  the  hook  appear¬ 
ed.  I  could  have  pointed  out  a  few  of 
the  poems  which  were  inadvertently 
inserted  in  the  quarto  edition  of  1772, 
though  not  productions  of  Bourne  ; 
and  I  could  have  assigned  them  to  the 
real  authors.  These  notices  1  obtained 
on  #he  authority  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
Lloyd,  so  long  under-master  of  West¬ 
minster  School,  communicated  to  me 
by  the  late  excellent  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster,  Dr.  Vincent.  I  could  also 
have  furnished,  from  the  same  intelli¬ 
gence,  an  Epilogue  to  “Terence’s  Eu¬ 
nuch,  '*  spoken  at  Westminster  in 
1 7 Tf )  ;  and  pointed  out  another  Epi¬ 
logue,  spoken  after  the  “  Phormio,’’ 
which  is  printed  in  Popham’s  “  Se- 
lecta  Poemata  Anglorum  ”  (vol.  III. 
]).  0),  but  there  erroneously  called  a 
Prologue.  Either  or  both  of  these  I 
will  take  an  opportunity  of  sending  to 
you,  if  you  should  wish  to  have  them.* 
They  will  then  be  ready  for  any  future 
edition,  or  may  be  added  to  this,  on 
an  additional  half  sheet ;  which,  as 
there  is  already  an  Appendix  of  two 
leaves,  may  very  easily  be  done. 

One  of  the  poems,  entitled  “Ad 
Tern  pus,’’  (p.  1C)())  is  the  property  of 
Dr.  J  ortin,  and  appears  in  his  “Tracts,’* 
vol.  I.  p.  14.  The  first  stanza  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  there  are  some  omissions, 
but  the  composition  in  general  is  Jor- 
tin’s.  This  was  not  in  the  original 
editions  of  Bourne,  but  introduced  by 
the  editor  of  the  quarto  (whoever  he 
was),  as  well  as  the  other  erroneous  in¬ 
sertions.  Another  poem  entitled  “  Vo- 
tum,”  (p  275)  is  also  the  property  of 
Jortin,  and  is  printed  in  his  “Tracis,” 
vol.  I.  j).  9.  This  and  the  former  were 
both  published  by  Jortin,  in  his  “  Lu- 
sus  Poetici.”  These  things,  therefore, 
should  be  set  right.  Bourne  is  rich 
enough  in  his  own  compositions  to 
have  no  need  of  borrowing.  The  few 
others  falsely  attributed  to  him  were 
written,  1  think,  by  contemporary 
V’  estminsters  ;  whose  names  are  noted 
in  my  copy,  from  Dr.  Lloyd’s  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  new  edition  seems  to  be  copied 

*  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  them. — Edit. 


exactly  from  the  quarto,  except  that 
two  very  admirable  Letters,  which 
there  stand  at  the  end,  are  here  very 
properly  prefixed,  preceded  only  by 
such  a  sketch  of  the  author’s  life,  as 
the  very  scanty  materials  now  to  be 
obtained,  enabled  the  editor  to  supply. 

Yours,  &c.  R.  N. 

- <£> - 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  8. 

M'lE  following  biographical  sketch 
of  the  Founder  of  the  Norrisian 
Professorship  at  Cambridge,  is  taken 
from  a  new  edition  of  the  “  Norfolk 
Tour,’’  now  in  the  press. — John  Nor¬ 
ris,  esq.  was  the  only  son  of  John 
Norris,  esq.  of  a  family  possessing  large 
property  in  Norfolk.  His  father  died 
at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  leaving 
by  his  wife  (a  Suffolk  lady  of  the 
name  of  Cartherd)  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  and  a  daughter.  Mr.  Norris 
was  educated  at  Eton  School,  and  af¬ 
terwards  became  a  fellow  commoner 
of  Cambridge,  it  is  believed  of  Trinity 
College,  where  he  was  much  esteemed 
for  his  learning,  abilities,  and  great  in¬ 
tegrity.  When  he  left  Cambridge,  he 
settled  at  Great  Witchingham,  co. 
Norfolk,  at  which  place  he  erected  a 
mansion  house.  In  1758  he  married 
his  first  wife  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Sir  ... 
Playters  of  Satterly  Hall,  Suffolk,  bart. 
by  whom  he  had  one  son,  who  died  in 
his  infancy.  Mrs.  Norris,  who  was  a 
very  beautiful  as  well  as  an  amiable 
woman,  died  in  1769,  in  her  28th 
year,  after  having  in  vain  sought  to  re¬ 
cover  her  health  in  Lisbon.  She  re¬ 
turned  to  England  apparently  recover¬ 
ed,  and  her  loss  so  afflicted  Mr.  Norris, 
that  for  a  time  he  was  inconsolable. 
About  four  months  after  this  event,  he 
wrote  an  elegant  and  pathetic  memo¬ 
rial  expressive  of  his  grief,  which  he 
distributed  among  his  friends,  and 
which  he  originally  intended  for  the 
press. 

He  never  afterwards  visited  Witch¬ 
ingham,  where  he  had  generally  re¬ 
sided  ;  and  the  house  was  chiefly  pull¬ 
ed  down,  except  a  part  now  standing, 
and  called  Witch  ingham  Old  Hall. 
To  divert  his  mind,  he  commenced 
building  at  Witton  in  the  same  county; 
but  his  melancholy  subsiding,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  family,  a  circumstance  never 
regretted  by  him,  he,  in  May  1773, 
married  Charlotte,  fourth  daughter  of 
the  late  Honourable  and  Rev.  Edmund 
Townshend,  Dean  of  Norwich,  by 
whom  he  had  Charlotte  Laura,  born 
1776. 
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He  had  nearly  completed  his  house, 
park,  &c. upon  a  grand  scale,  when  he 
was  carried  off  by  a  violent  fever,  Jan. 
1777,  at  his  house  in  Brooke-street, 
London,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  age. 

His  widow  married,  in  1779,  Tho¬ 
mas  Fauquier,  esq.  of  London  j  and 

his  sister  married - Aufrere,  esq. 

of  Hoveton  Hall,  near  Norwich.  (See 
p.  290.) 

Mr.  Norris  was  of  a  peculiar  turn  of 
mind,  and  of  so  apparently  reserved 
and  gloomy  disposition,  that  he  rarely 
conciliated  the  affections,  except  of 
those  who  intimately  knew  him,  and 
were  well  acquainted  with  his  worth. 

He  left  an  estate  of  190/.  per  annum 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Pro¬ 
fessorship  at  Cambridge,  with  a  salary 
of  120/.  per  annum  to  the  Professor, 
besides  other  advantages,  for  lectures 
on  religious  subjects,  and  particularly 
upon  the  Revelations.  Upon  his  death, 
this,  with  other  trusts,  was  carried  into 
execution,  and  was  called  the  Nor - 
risinn  Professorship.  His  estate,  which 
was  near  4000/.  per  annum,  subject  to 
a  jointure  and  some  small  incum¬ 
brances,  descended  to  his  daughter, 
the  lady  of  Col.  YVodehouse.  J.  C. 

— o — 

Mr.  Urban,  April  20. 

HAVE  read  the  strictures  of 
“  F.S.A.’’  p.  22S,  on  mv  3d  vol.  of 
“  Beauties  of  Wiltshire. ’’  For  the  in¬ 
formation  and  corrections  afforded  by 
that  communication,  I  own  myself  ob¬ 
liged,  and  I  should  have  been  more  so, 
had  they  been  transmitted  to  me  per¬ 
sonally,  or  had  the  writer  given  me  his 
intelligence  respecting  the  Long  fa¬ 
mily,  previous  to  publication  ;  and  1 
suspect  he  was  fully  apprised  of  my  in¬ 
tention  of  publishing,  and  of  my  wishes 
for  assistance. 

That  some  errors  and  omissions 
would  be  noticed  in  my  volume,  was 
no  more  than  I  expected.  Tne  for¬ 
mer,  however,  seem  to  be  of  little  im¬ 
portance;  and  in  extenuation  of  the 
atter,  I  would  observe  that  it  was  mv 
object  to  give  cursory  sketches  of  places 
and  persons,  and  not  ample  histories 
of  every  parish.  Had  I  withheld  the 
volume  from  publication  till  I  had  sa¬ 
tisfied  myself  as  to  each  topic  of  in¬ 
quiry,  and  rendered  the  work  as  per¬ 
fect  as  I  could  have  wished,  it  w’ould 
never  have  appeared  before  the  pub- 
lick  ;  for  I  never  yet  was  entirely  satis¬ 
fied  with  any  literary  essay  of  my  own, 
and  1  have  been  therefore  always  dis¬ 


posed  to  solicit  and  attend  to  candid 
criticism,  with  a  view  to  correction 
and  improvement.  Indeed  my  anxiety 
to  attain  accuracy  has  involved  me  in 
much  delay,  and  subjected  me  to  re¬ 
peated  reproach,  whence  I  have  been 
sometimes  impelled  to  publish  more 
hastily  than  I  wished. 

1  can  assure  “  F.  S.  A.’’  that  I  have 
visited  nearly  every  place  described  in 
the  volume  alluded  to,  and  have  sought 
for  accurate  information  from  every 
accessible  source.  These  visits,  in  some 
instances,  have  taken  place  several  years 
back,  and  the  notes  on  the  spot  being 
made  in  pencil,  some  mistakes  may 
have  occurred  in  copying  them,  not¬ 
withstanding  I  have  sedulously  endea¬ 
voured  to  render  every  name  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  correct. 

1  did  not  mention  the  painting  on 
the  wall  of  the  Church  at  Wootton  Bas¬ 
sett,  for  the  same  reason  that  1  omitted 
several  similar  subjects  in  other  places, 
because  I  had  not  space  to  particularize 
every  object  in  every  {parish  included 
in  the  volume. 

With  regard  to  the  monumental  in¬ 
scription  of  the  Powlett  family  at  Mi¬ 
ndy,  1  admit  the  error,  in  ascribing  to 
Nicholas  Powlett  four  daughters,  in¬ 
stead  of  three  daughters  and  a  son.  But 
I  think  it  right  to  observe,  that  I  have 
expressed  myself  doubtfully  as  to  the 
relationship  between  N.  Powlett  and 
the  keeper  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Leaving  the  other  points  to  which 
“  F.  S.  A.”  adverts,  without  further 
notice,  as  inaccuracies  for  which  I 
must  be  accountable,  I  would  only 
add  that  the  lists  of  Wiltshire  families 
were  by  no  means  intended  to  indicate 
when  they  commenced  their  career  of 
gentility;  but  simply  to  show  about 
what  periods  they  became  possessed  of 
certain  estates  in  the  county.  I  am 
well  aware  that  South  Wraxhall  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Longs  in  1433  (see  Beau¬ 
ties  of  Wiltshire,  iii.  p.  22(1),  and  in 
Fuller’s  List  of  the  Wiltshire  Gentry 
for  that  year,  (see  Worthies,  vol.  i i . ) 
the  name  of  Robert  Long  occurs  as 
M.P.  for  Wiltshire;  but  Draycot  and, 

I  believe,  Whaddon  were  acquired  by 
the  Longs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VlL; 
therefore  Long  of  Draycot  was  pro¬ 
perly  inserted  in  the  last  list,  as  Long 
of  South  Wraxhall  might  have  been  in 
the  preceding,  but  it  was  omitted,  be¬ 
cause  South  Wraxhall  is  no  longer  the 
residence  of  the  family. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  Britton. 


PuhhshrJ  hr  J Nu-ht'h  irS.’n  Mar  1  it  IP 
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Memoir  of  the  late  Bishop  Barrington-. 
(  With  a  Portrait.) 


ON  the  25th  of  March,  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  after  an 
illness  which  had  confined  him  some¬ 
what  more  than  six  weeks,  died  at 
his  house  in  Cavendish-square,  in  the 
Q2d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  57th  of 
his  episcopal  functions,  the  Honour¬ 
able  and  Right  Reverend  Shute  Bar¬ 
rington,  1)  C.L.  Lord  Bishop  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  Count  Palatine  and  Custos  Ro- 
tulorum  of  that  Principality,.  Visitor  of 
Baliol  College,  Oxford,  a  Trustee,  by 
election,  of  the  British  Museum,  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  School  for  Indigent  Blind, 
and  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  Poor. 

This  truly  venerable  Prelate  was  the 
sixth  and  youngest  son  of  John  Shute, 
first  Viscount  Barrington,  by  Anne, 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sir  William 
Dairies,  knight;  and  was  born  May 
2 6,  1734,  not  seven  months  before  his 
father’s  death* *.  His  father  was  the 
friend  of  Locke,  and  the  confidential 
agent  of  Lord  Somers  in  preparing  the 
Scottish  Legislature  for  the  Union  with 
England  f.  Of  his  brethren,  William- 
Wildman,  the  eldest,  was  second  Vis¬ 
count  Barrington,  and  Secretary  at 
War;  Francis,  the  second,  died  young; 
John,  the  third,  died  a  Major-general 
in  the  army  in  1764,  and  was  father  of 
the  late  and  present  Peers;  Dailies, 
the  fourth,  was  an  eminent  King’s 
Council  and  a  Welch  Judge;  and  Sa¬ 
muel,  the  fifth,  a  highly  distinguished 
Admiral.  The  Bishop  lost  both  the 
latter,  his  last  surviving  brothers,  in 
the  year  1800, 

The  Hon.  Shute  Barrington  was 
educated  at  Eton  ;  he  became  a  gen¬ 
tleman  commoner  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  in  1752;  fellow  in  1755  ;  en¬ 
tered  into  holy  orders  in  1756;  and 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  Oct.  10,  1757- 
In  17CO  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
King’s  Chaplains,  and  in  1761  a  Ca¬ 
non  of  Christ  Church. 

On  the  2d  of  February  in  the  latter 
year,  he  was  married  to  his  first  wife, 
Lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  only  daughter 
of  Charles,  second  Duke  of  St.  Al¬ 
ban’s,  and  sister  of  the  then  Duke. 

*  Vbct.  Barrington  died  Nov.  14,  1734. 

*f*  An  ample  memoir  of  Viscount  Barring¬ 
ton,  with  an  account  of  his  family,  may  be 
found  in  Nichols’s  “  Literary  Anecdotes,” 
vol.  VI.  pp.  444 — 452. 

Gint.  Mao.  April ,  1826. 
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Her  Ladyship  died  in  child-bed.  May 
28,  1766,  leaving  no  issue. 

The  late  Bishop  took  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.  at  Christ  Church,  June  10, 
1762.  In  1768  he  was  nominated 
Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s,  and 
in  1769,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  New- 
combe,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Shipley,  who 
was  translated  to  St.  Asaph,  in  the 
Bishopric  of  Llandaff.  His  consecra¬ 
tion  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Stin- 
ton,  at  Lambeth,  Oct.  4,  1769,  and 
was  afterwards  published. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1770,  the 
Bishop  was  married  to  his  second  wife, 
Jane,  only  daughter  of  Sir  John  Guise 
of  Rendcombe,  Glouc.  and  heiress  of 
her  brother  Sir  William,  the  last  Bart, 
of  Elmore  in  that  county.  This  lady 
lived  to  1807,  when  she  died  Aug.  8, 
at  her  hereditary  seat,  Mongewell 
blouse,  Oxon  ;  but  had  no  children. 

In  1770  appeared  the  Bishop’s  first 
publication,  an  edition,  in  three  8vo 
volumes,  of  his  father’s  “Miscellanea 
Sacra,  or  a  new  Method  of  consider¬ 
ing  so  much  of  the  History  of  the 
Apostles  as  is  contained  in  Scripture.” 
Of  this  work  see  Nichols’s  “  Literary 
Anecdotes,’’  vol.  VI.  p.  447-  In  1772 
he  published  in  4to,  “  A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  Jan.  30,  1772;’’  and 
in  8vo,  1775,  “A  Sermon  preached 
before  the  incorporated  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  Feb.  1 7,  1775.”  The  latter  is 
reviewed  in  vol.  xlv.  p.  373. 

In  1777  the  Bishop  exchanged  his 
Residentiaryship  of  St.  Paul’s  for  a  Ca- 
nonry  of  Windsor,  the  confined  air  of 
the  London  residence  being  found  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  health  of  Mrs.  Barring¬ 
ton. 

In  1782,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hume, 
Bishop  Barrington  was  translated  to 
the  See  of  Salisbury.  There  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  liberality 
in  promoting  the  repairs  of  the  noble 
Cathedral.  The  palace  was  repaired 
and  embellished  by  him  at  the  expense 
of  no  less  than  7000/.  *  His  munifi- 

*  “The  principal  improvements  made  by 
him  were  these.  The  situation  of  the  pa¬ 
lace  being  very  low,  and  subject  to  great 
damps,  he  caused  several  drains  to  be  cut 
from  the  river,  some  of  which  pass  through 
the  grounds,  and  some  under  the  house,  by 
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cence  is  commemorated  in  an  appro¬ 
priate  Latin  inscription  placed  over 
the  door  leading  to  the  great  staircase, 
by  the  late  Prelate,  Dr.  Fisher.  He 
also  established  a  fund  of  2000/.  the 
interest  of  which  is  yearly  distributed 
among  the  poor  Clergvand  their  fami¬ 
lies  by  the  existing  Bishop;  and  ap¬ 
propriated  a  sum  of  6000/.  bequeathed 
to  him  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Emily,  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  revenue  of  the  alms-houses, 
or  College  of  St.  Nicholas. 

In  1783  was  published  in  8vo,  his 
“Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  diocese  of 
Sarutn  at  his  primary  Visitation  in 
that  year,”  reviewed  in  vol.  liii.  page 
1035.  Some  “gentle  strictures”  on 
this  Charge  were  soon  after  advanced 
in  “  A  Letter  to  the  Honourable  and 
Right  Reverend  Shute  Lord  Bishop  of 
Sarnin,  by  a  Lay-memberof  the  Church 
of  England”  (noticed  in  vol.  liv.  p. 
767).'  In  1789  he  published  in  8vo, 
“  A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Sarum,  to  which  are  added. 
Directions  relating  to  Orders,  Institu¬ 
tions,  and  Licenses.”  This  was  rather 
fully  reviewed  in  vol.  lix.  p.  1025. 

I11  1791,  on  the  death  of  Bishop 
Thurlow,  Bishop  Barrington  was 
translated,  with  the  approbation  of 
every  well-wisher  of  the  Church  and 
State,  to  the  rich  see  of  Durham, 
which  he  held  for  the  long  term  of 
35  years*.  An  account  of  his  public 
entry  into  the  city,  August  4,  1 79 1 » 
with  the  speech  of  Dr.  Sharp,  the 
Subdean,  and  his  Lordship’s  Answer, 
is  printed  in  vol.  lxi.  p.  695 f.  In 
1792  appeared  in  4to,  the  Charge  he 
delivered  in  his  Primary  Visitation 
that  year  (noticed  in  vol.  xcm.  p.  15(1). 

Another  Charge,  8vo,  1797,  is  re¬ 
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viewed  in  vol.  lxxi.  p.544;  a  Ser¬ 
mon  preached  before  the  Lords,  Feb. 
27,  1799*  being  the  Fast-day,  in  vol. 
L x x  1 1 .  1213;  a  Charge  in  July,  1801, 
in  vol.  lxxiii.  54();  and  the  Bishop 
published  another,  4to,  1806.  But  the 
most  important  production  of  the  Bi¬ 
shop’s  pen  was,  “The  Grounds  on 
which  the  Church  of  England  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  re¬ 
considered,  in  a  View  of  the  Romish 
Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  with  an 
explanation  of  the  antepenultimate 
Answer  of  the  Church  Catechism.” 
8vo.  I8O9.  This  is  reviewed  in  vol. 
lxxix.  pp.  541 — 544.  It  contains  un¬ 
answerable  arguments  against  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  transubstantiation.  It  was 
followed  in  the  following  year  by 
“Grounds  of  Union  between  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome  con¬ 
sidered  ;  a  Charge  delivered  to  the 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  at 
the  Ordinary  Visitation.”  In  1811  the 
Bishop’s  “  Sermons,  Charges,  and 
Tracts,”  were  first  collected  into  one 
8vo  volume  (see  vol.  lxxxii.  ii.  635), 
which  contained  the  Sermons,  Charges, 
and  the  “  Letter  to  the  Clergy  ”  before 
mentioned,  a  Charge  to  the  Church¬ 
wardens  of  the  Diocese  of  Durham, 
1801,  and  a  Circular  Letter  to  the 
acting  Magistrates  of  the  County  Pa¬ 
latine.  Two  years  after  he  published 
“Vigilance,  a  Counterbalance  to  past 
Concessions,  and  a  Preventive  to  fu¬ 
ture  Prodigality,  recommended  in  Two 
Charges,  1813,”  8vo ;  and  in  IS  15  he 
evinced  great  fraternal  affection  in  a 
Sketch  of  the  Political  Life  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  William  Viscount  Barrington,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bernard. 
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which  means  all  the  stagnate  waters  are  carried  off.  He  changed  the  entrance  ;  the  pre¬ 
sent  entrance-hall  was  formerly  the  dining-room.  To  guard  against  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  damp,  all  the  sitting  rooms  are  now  -on  the  first  floor,  and  to  give  a  sufficient 
number  of  lodging  rooms,  a  floor  was  thrown  over  the  great  hall,  by  which  six  bed-rooms 
were  gained.  The  great  room  is  52  by  24.  The  doors,  windows,  and  chimney,  were  de¬ 
signed  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor;  but  the  ceiling  formed  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Sherlock  was 
very  properly  retained.” — Rev.  S.  H.  Cassan’s  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury,  from  in¬ 
formation  furnished  by  the  late  Bishop  Fisher. 

*  Only  three  Bishops  of  Durham  have  exceeded  this  period  of  holding  the  see.  Hugh 
Pudsey  held  it  39  years,  from  1153  to  1194  ;  Thomas  de  Hatfield  36’  years,  from  1345  to 
1381  ;  and  Nathaniel  Lord  Crew,  the  extraordinary  period  of  48  years,  from  1574  to  1722. 
The  nearest  to  Bp.  Barrington’s  term  is  Thomas  Langley,  31  years  ;  two  held  it  2.9,  one 
28,  one  27,  one  20,  four  19,  one  18,  two  15,  two  1 5,  three  14,  one  IS,  two  12,  four  1 1, 
three  10,  two  9,  four  8,  three  7,  one  5,  two  5,  two  4,  one  3,  one  2,  and  two  1  year. 

f  A  curious  account  of  the  ancient  service  by  which  the  Bishop  of  Durham  holds  the 
Manor  of  Sockburne,  and  the  ceremonies  performed  at  the  Prelate’s  first  entrance  into  his 
diocese,  is  given  in  vol.  xcm.  ii.  p.  512,  with  a  representation  of  the  faulchion  presented  to 
the  Bishop  on  that  occasion,  wherewith  the  Champion  Conyers  slew  “  the  monstrous  and 
poysonous  wyvernc,  which  destroyed  man,  woman,  and  child.” 
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The  Bishop  contributed  some  valu¬ 
able  notes  to  the  third  edition  of  Mr. 
Bowyer’s  “  Critical  Conjectures  on 
the  New  Testament,”  published  in 
1782,  which  are  peculiarly  valuable, 
on  account  of  the  plan  on  which  they 
are  formed.  Instead  of  rashly  propos¬ 
ing  new  readings  to  remove  a  supposed 
difficulty,  the  Bishop  lays  down  a  rule 
never  to  alter  the  approved  or  well  au¬ 
thenticated  text  on  any  account  what¬ 
ever.  lie  suggests  only  those  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  readings,  which  might 
possiblv  be  more  correct  if  the  point¬ 
ing  were  altered,  or  a  word  attached 
to  the  second  part  of  the  sentence  in¬ 
stead  of  the  first,  or  to  the  first  instead 
of  the  second.  As  the  Greek  Testa¬ 
ments  were  written  without  any  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  words,  or  any  pointings  to 
distinguish  the  several  clauses  of  a  sen¬ 
tence,  he  accustomed  himself  to  read 
the  printed  versions  of  the  Greek  Tes¬ 
tament  on  this  plan,  and  gave  to  Mr. 
Bowyer  many  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  probable  conjectures  in  his  useful 
collection.  In  1812  the  learned  Pre¬ 
late  presented  to  Mr.  Nichols  the  in¬ 
terleaved  copv  from  which  the  fourth 
edition  waTprinted,  containing  many 
additions  both  by  his  own  pen  and 
that  of  Dr.  Owen,  his  Lordship’s  chap¬ 
lain,  whom  he  preferred  in  1775  to 
the  vicarage  of  Edmonton,  which  was 
in  his  gift  as  Canon  Residentiary  of  St. 
Paul’s. 

The  qualities  of  this  distinguished 
Prelate  were  such  as  will  ever  cause  his 
name  to  be  venerated  in  the  history 
of  the  English  Church.  His  learning 
was  various,  and  extended  through  all 
the  branches  of  knowledge  connected 
with  his  profession.  As  a  preacher, 
he  was  in  his  day  of  no  mean  order; 
and  as  a  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  was  always  heard  with  attention 
and  respect. 

For  his  highest  preferments  he  was 
mainly  indebted  to  his  own  merit,  and 
to  the  favour  which  that  merit  pro¬ 
cured  him  with  his  late  excellent  Ma¬ 
jesty.  In  fact,  although  his  first  ele¬ 
vation  to  the  bench  was  owing  to  the 
influence  of  his  brother,  Viscount  Bar¬ 
rington,  at  that  time  Secretary  at  War, 
yet  his  subsequent  advancement  was, 
in  each  instance,  the  act  of  the  King 
himself.  His  translation  to  Salisbury, 
in  particular,  was  contrary  to  the  ear¬ 
nest  and  repeated  instances  of  the  Mi¬ 
nister  of  the  day,  the  Earl  of  Shel¬ 
burne,  who  was  anxious  to  obtain  the 


See  for  a  political  friend  and  partisan 
of  his  own,  the  late  Bishop  Hinch- 
cliffe.  His  final  promotion  to  the  Bi¬ 
shopric  of  Durham,  was  the  unsoli¬ 
cited  act  of  the  same  gracious  and 
Royal  patron  ;  but  not  without  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who, 
in  deference  to  the  merits  of  Bishop 
Barrington,  no  less  than  to  the  wishes 
of  his  Sovereign,  was  content  to  wave 
the  pretensions  of  at  least  one  candi¬ 
date  of  powerful  connexions  and  high 
Parliamentary  interest.  Indeed,  the 
selection  of  this  good  man  to  fill  the 
Sees  which  he  successively  occupied, 
reflects  great  honour  on  the  judgment 
of  our  late  lamented  Monarch,  who 
had  too  deep  a  sense  of  religion  him¬ 
self,  and  was  too  zealous  a  son  of  the 
Church  of  England,  not  to  nominate 
as  his  Bishop  (for  so  he  eminently  dis¬ 
tinguished  Bishop  Barrington)  a  man 
whom  he  intimately  knew’  to  be  quali- 
lified  for  the  Prelacy,  and  sure  to  dis¬ 
charge  with  fidelity  its  important  du¬ 
ties. 

The  union  of  the  gentleman,  the 
scholar,  and  the  Christian,  was  never, 
perhaps,  more  happily  exemplified 
than  in  Bishop  Barrington.  His  man¬ 
ners  were  dignified,  courteous,  bland, 
and  engaging  :  his  compositions  were 
elegant,  chaste,  and  classical ;  his  piety 
fervent,  devout,  charitable,  and  pure. 
The  son  of  a  nobleman,  who  had  been 
among  the  firmest  supporters  of  the 
Protestant  Establishment,  at  a  time 
when  the  Church  was  considered  in 
danger,  he  never  departed  from  his 
hereditary  attachment  to  the  same  sa¬ 
cred  institution.  He  was  uniformly 
and  zealously  opposed  to  the  granting 
further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics.  He  dreaded  the  possible 
though  gradual  revival  of  their  politi¬ 
cal  power;  and  his  tract  against  their 
religious  opinions  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  treatises  which  has  ever  ap¬ 
peared  on  that  subject.  His  firm  and 
undeviating  opposition  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren, 
on  no  occasion,  however,  interfered 
with  his  kindness  to  their  persons. 
His  house  was  open  to  the  French 
emigrant  Bishops  and  Clergy.  He 
supplied  their  wants  by  his  bounty; 
he  admitted  the  most  distinguished 
among  them  to  his  table,  and  intro¬ 
duced  them  to  his  friends.  Though 
he  strictly  adhered  to  every  article  of 
the  Established  Faith  himself,  his  per¬ 
sonal  kindnesses  and  beneficences  to 
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those  who  conscientiously  and  openly 
dissented  from  the  same  hallowed 
Code  were  dictated  by  the  purest  sen¬ 
timents  of  toleration.  We  have  seen 
at  his  table  Presbyterian  Divines,  and 
respectable  Quakers;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  his  confidential  convey¬ 
ancer  for  many  years,  and  down  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  the  distinguished 
Roman  Catholic  barrister,  Mr.  Chas. 
Butler,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  gentleman 
celebrated  for  the  alacrity  and  abi¬ 
lity  with  which  he  has  at  all  times 
maintained  the  cause  of  Catholicism 
against  the  doctrines,  policy,  and  inte¬ 
rests,  of  the  Reformation,  and  who 
never  forfeited  the  friendship  of  the 
Bishop,  though  engaged  in  a  contro¬ 
versy  with  his  Lordship’s  own  chap¬ 
lains,  Dr.  Phillpotts  and  Mr.  Towns- 
hend. 

Throughout  the  extended  life  of 
Bishop  Barrington,  he  had  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  numbering  among  his  more  in¬ 
timate  friends  many  persons  of  the  first 
distinction  for  moral  worth  and  lite¬ 
rary  attainments.  Many  such  might 
here  be  mentioned  ;  but  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  adduce  the  names  of  two 
eminent  examples.  The  following 
simple  and  affectionate  lines  were  in¬ 
scribed  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  on  an 
urn  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  elms 
at  Mongewell,  his  favourite  mansion 
in  Oxfordshire,  of  which  he  became 
possessed  by  his  second  wife: 

“  To  the  memory 
of  my 

two  highly-valued  Friends, 

Thomas  Tyrwhytt,  esq. 
and 

the  Rev.  C.  M.  Cracherode,  M.A. 

In  this  once-favour’d  walk,  beneath  these 
elms, 

Whose  thicken’d  foliage  to  the  solar  ray 
Impervious,  sheds  a  venerable  gloom, 

Oft  in  instructive  converse  we  beguil’d 
The  fervid  time,  which  each  returning  year 
To  Friendship’s  call  devoted.  Such  things 
were ; 

But  are,  alas  !  no  more.  S.  Dunelm.” 

His  chief  associates  and  friends, 
however,  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  life,  were  his  brother  Clergymen 
(for  so  he  delighted  to  consider  and  to 
treat  them),  and  he  eagerly  sought  out 
aod  cultivated  those  talents  which  he 
deemed  likely  to  benefit  the  Church. 
He  improved  the  sacred  edifices  and 
residences  under  his  care;  and,  what 
was  of  infinitely  greater  consequence, 
he  filled  the  benefices  with  most  learn¬ 
ed,  pious,  and  praiseworthy  incum¬ 
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bents.  In  him,  the  clerical  delinquent 
never  failed  to  find  a  vigilant  and  reso¬ 
lute  assertor  of  the  offended  discipline 
of  the  Church  ;  while  that  most  useful 
and  meritorious  of  all  characters,  the 
faithful  Parish  Priest,  was  cheered  by 
his  favour,  and  rewarded  by  his  patron¬ 
age.  As  a  patron,  indeed,  he  stood 
pre-eminent.  Never,  perhaps,  have 
the  rich  dignitaries*  in  the  gift  of  the 
See  of  Durham,  been  bestowed  with 
so  much  attention  to  the  claims  of  me¬ 
rit.  It  repeatedly  happened,  that  his 
most  opulent  preferments  were  con¬ 
ferred  on  persons  utterly  unknown  to 
him,  except  by  their  characters  and 
their  literary  labours.  Dr.  Burgess,  the 
present  learned  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
was  Bishop  Barrington’s  Chaplain 
when  at  Salisbury,  and  was  early  re¬ 
warded  with  a  stall  at  Durham.  Dr. 
Paley  was  presented  with  the  rich  rec¬ 
tory  of  Bishopwearmonth,  though  per¬ 
sonally  unknown  to  his  patron  until 
collation  was  given.  Among  those 
who  have  received  preferment  at  the 
same  hands,  besides  many  other  valu¬ 
able  and  useful  characters,  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Clergymen,  each  of  whom  is 
an  author  of  more  or  less  celebrity: — 
Dr.  A.  Bell,  Brewster,  Dr.  Band  in  el, 
Collinson,  Davison,  Faber,  Dr.  Gray, 
II  oil  ingsworth,  Hodgson,  LeMesurier, 
Dr.  Phillpotts,  Thorpe,  Dr.  Zouch,  &c. 
The  exercise  of  patronage  was,  indeed, 
uniformly  regarded  by  Bp.  Barrington 
as  involving  duties  of  the  most  solemn 
and  important  kind  ;  and  it  is  a  proof 
of  the  uncommon  firmness,  as  well  as 
integrity,  of  his  mind,  that  although 
his  life  was  protracted  so  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  limits  of  mortal  exist¬ 
ence,  he  preserved  himself  to  the  last, 
unfettered  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity, 
or  personal  favour. 

One  anecdote  of  his  Lordship,  which 
does  high  honour  to  his  liberality  and 
his  piety,  but  for  the  authenticity  of 
which  we  cannot  vouch,  was  publish¬ 
ed  many  years  ago.  A  relation  of 
M  rs.  Barrington,  it  is  said,  having 
experienced  some  embarrassments  and 
disappointments  in  life,  wished  to 
amend  his  situation  (being  a  military 
officer),  by  entering  into  the  Church, 
thinking  that  the  Bishop  w’ould  pro¬ 
vide  handsomely  for  him.  On  making 

*  This  patronage,  though  rich ,  is  by  no 
means  so  vast  as  it  is  commonly  represented. 
Two  archdeaconries,  twelve  prebends,  and 
forty-five  livings,  of  various  value,  constitute 
the  whole  of  it,  which  is  far  less  in  extent 
than  belongs  to  many  other  see*. 
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the  necessary  application  to  his  kins¬ 
man,  he  was  asked  what  preferment 
would  satisfy  him.  To  this  home 
question  he  readily  answered,  that 
about  500/.  a  year  would  make  him  a 
happy  man.  “You  shall  have  it/’ 
said  his  Lordship,  “  but  not  out  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  Church.  I  will  not 
deprive  a  worthy  and  regular  divine  to 
provide  for  a  necessitous  relation.  You 
shall  have  the  sum  you  mention  yearly 
out  of  my  own  pocket.’’ 

How  well  he  continued  to  discharge 
this  great  trust,  w’as  evinced  within  a 
very  few  weeks  before  his  death  ;  when 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  stalls 
of  Durham  becoming  vacant,  he  avail¬ 
ed  himself  of  the  occasion,  to  advance 
at  once  the  three  distinguished  names 
of  Gisborne,  Sumner,  and  Gillv. 

Next  to  the  exemplary  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  a  patron,  he  was  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  his 
princely  munificence.  There  was  no 
scheme  of  useful  charity  which  had 
not  his  name  among  the  foremost  con¬ 
tributors  :  and  there  were  even  few  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  advancement  of  any 
object  of  public  utility,  particularly 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  of 
which  he  was  not  a  generous  sup¬ 
porter.  But  large  as  were  his  acts  of 
public  munificence,  they  bore  but  a 
small  proportion  to  the  deeds  of  pri¬ 
vate  unobtrusive  charity  which  were 
the  daily  occupation  of  his  life.  Un¬ 
numbered  are  the  objects  who  were 
blessed  by  his  bounty,  and  whose  tears 
are  now  flowing  in  vain  regret  for  the 
benefactor  whom  they  have  lost.  His 
bounties,  indeed,  were  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  They  were  dispensed  on  suita¬ 
ble  occasions,  with  a  liberality  which 
not  even  his  ample  means  would  have 
enabled  him  to  indulge,  had  it  not 
been  sustained  by  a  just  and  exact  eco¬ 
nomy.  No  one,  perhaps,  ever  better 
understood  the  true  value  of  monev,  or 
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employed  it  more  judiciously  as  the 
instrument  of  virtue.  Mr.  Butler  af¬ 
firms  in  his  “Reminiscences’’  (p  97), 
that  100,000/.  would  not  make  out  the 
amount  of  the  munificence  in  the 
foundation  or  arrangement  of  which 
his  Lordship  had  professionally  em¬ 
ployed  him.  It  is  stated  in  the  news- 
apers  that  he  sent  no  les9  than  6/4 
egging  letters  to  the  Mendicity  Office 
for  investigation  during  the  year  1825. 

Though  for  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  he  necessarily  lived  in  a  state  of 
comparative  retirement,  yet  almost  to 


the  last  he  was  in  the  habit  of  fre¬ 
quently  receiving  at  his  table  a  few 
guests,  rarely  exceeding  eight  in  num¬ 
ber  at  a  time.  Those  who  have  been 
of  his  parties  (and  among  them  are  in¬ 
cluded  many  of  the  most  eminent  in 
literature  and  science)  have  never  fail¬ 
ed  to  come  away  impressed  with  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  singular  talents  of  their 
venerable  host  in  leading  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  the  day.  Without  effort,  and 
without  artifice,  he  had  recourse  to 
such  topics  as  interested  all,  and  yet 
drew  forth  in  turn  the  peculiar  talents 
of  each.  His  own  talk  was  cheerful, 
lively,  and  even  humorous  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  ever  assuming  a  tone  of 
manly  indignation  at  the  mention  of  a 
deed  of  wickedness,  and  of  the  warmest 
sympathy  for  unmerited  distress.  A 
religious  spirit  pervaded  the  whole, 
and  he  rarely  omitted  a  fit  occasion  of 
quietly  exciting  similar  feelings  in  the 
minds  of  those  around  him.  Religion 
indeed  was  the  great  presiding  princi¬ 
ple  of  his  mind.  No  man  could  be 
more  uniformly  sensible  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  life,  or  made  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  it  more  constantly  the  monitor 
and  guide  of  his  actions.  But  his  re¬ 
ligion  had  in  it  nothing  gloomy,  no¬ 
thing  morose. 

During  the  last  year  he  had  passed 
several  months  very  comfortably  at 
Worthing  in  Sussex,  at  Warwick 
House  near  the  Steyne,  the  mansion 
which  was  for  a  short  time  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  late  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales.  Here,  though  almost  close  to 
the  sea,  he  had  the  enjoyment  of  a 
garden,  sheltered  by  trees  and  shrubs 
of  luxuriant  growth,  in  which  he  took 
his  daily  walks ;  and  he  frequently 
rode  out  in  an  open  carriage,  on  a 
morning  visit  to  one  or  other  of  the 
neighbouring  clergy  or  gentry;  nor 
did  he  ever  omit  a  regular  attendance 
on  the  morning  and  afternoon  service 
at  the  Church,  where  his  chaplain, 
the  Rev.  George  Townshend  (since, 
by  the  Bishop’s  kindness,  a  Prebendary 
of  Durham),  generally  assisted  the  re¬ 
gular  Minister.  To  the  compiler  of 
this  article,  his  Lordship  personally 
expressed  the  satisfaction  he  felt  by 
his  temporary  abode  at  Worthing; 
which  he  soon  after  substantially  con¬ 
firmed  by  purchasing  the  house  where 
he  resided,  to  which  he  made  some 
additions. 

In  his  person.  Bishop  Barrington 
was  tall  and  majestic,  yet  in  his  youth 
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he  was  supposed  to  be  far  from  pos¬ 
sessing  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  he 
underwent  an  operation  for  the  stone 
at  a  very  early  age.  lie  approached, 
however,  the  age  of  Q2  with  rare  and 
light  attacks  of  sickness  ;  and  when  at 
length  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  about  five 
weeks  ago,  deprived  him  of  the  use  of 
some  of  his  members,  he  made  such  ef¬ 
forts  towards  recovery,  that  it  appeared 
probable  that  his  death  might  still  be 
remote.  Happily  he  had  little  or  no 
bodily  suffering;  and  his  mind  was 
unclouded  almost  to  the  last.  That  he 
contemplated  his  approaching  end  with 
resignation,  and  even  with  thankful¬ 
ness  for  the  absence  of  acute  pain,  is  a 
particular  which  seems  to  follow,  as  of 
course,  from  the  general  tone  and  tem¬ 
per  of  his  life.  On  the  Sunday  preced¬ 
ing  his  death  he  read  the  appointed 
lessons  to  his  family,  and  intimated 
that  it  was  for  the  last  time.  In  his 
letters  to  Lord  Teignmouth,  excusing 
his  attendance  at  the  anniversaries  of 
the  Bible  Society,  to  which  he  ever 
remained  an  unshaken  friend,  and 
which  always  enclosed  a  munificent 
contribution,  he  generally  adverted'  to 
the  probability  of  each  of  them  being 
the  last  that  he  should  be  spared  to 
write. 

It  is  stated  that  his  decease  occurring 
after  twelve  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th,  being  quarter-day,  has  given 
his  representatives  the  emoluments  of 
one  half-year,  which  would  not  have 
been  the  case  had  he  died  before  12 
the  night  preceding. 

There  is  an  original  portrait  of  his 
Lordship  in  the  series  of  the  Bishops’ 
portraits  in  Salisbury  Palace.  There 
is  an  engraving  by  Jones,  after  Rom¬ 
ney,  17S(> ;  another  from  a  medallion 
profile  in  the  European  Magazine, 
1790 ;  a  good  engraving  by  C.  Picart, 
from  a  drawing  by  II .  Edridge,  was 
published  in  Cadell’s  “British  Gallery 
of  Contemporary  Portraits;”  but  a  later 
likeness  is  one  taken  by  A.  Robertson, 
miniature  painter  to  the  Duke  of  Sus¬ 
sex,  and  engraved  by  Caroline  Watson 
(engraver  to  her  late  Majesty)  in  Mr. 
Surtees’s  History  of  Durham.  Prom  the 
last  the  accompanying  plate  is  copied. 

On  Demoniacism,  and  Miracles 
of  the  Papal  Ages. 

Mr.  Urban,  April  10. 

OTHING  has  proved  more  detri¬ 
mental  to  real  Religion,  than  the 


host  of  pretended  miracles  engrafted  on 
those  of  our  blessed  Saviour  by  the  Pa¬ 
pistical  Sec.  With  that  fallible  Church 
miracles  never  cease ;  witness,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  plentiful  crop  lately  put 
forth  in  the  “Revelations  of  Soeur 
Nativite,”  which  are  admirably  exposed 
in  the  last  Number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review.  Of  this  Popish  “Apoca¬ 
lypse”  Dr.  Milner  has  declared,  that  it 
appears  to  him  “  wonderful  for  its  sub¬ 
limity,  energy,  copiousness,  learning , 
orthodoxy,  and  piety  !  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  (adds  the  Doctor)  that  you  or  any 
other  person  should  have  a  greater  ve¬ 
neration  for  the  Revelations  of  his  (the 
Abbe  Genet’s)  spiritual  daughter  than 
I  have,  or  be  more  anxious  to  see  them 
in  print  for  the  edification  of  the  good 
and  the  conversion  of  the  wicked .” — 
Another  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  Mr. 
Payment,  of  Yorkshire,  declares  he 
would  not  exchange  the  translation 
(which  he  had  himself  made  of  the 
work)  for  a  library.  One  Hodgson,  a 
Vicar  General,  calls  it  a  work  of  “  in¬ 
fused  theology,’’  and  to  crown  all,  Fa¬ 
ther  Browning,  an  English  Jesuit, 
says,  “  on  the  whole,  were  Scripture 
no  more,  and  all  the  valuable  treatises 
of  instructive,  moral,  doctrinal,  and 
theological  science  no  more  to  be  met 
with  in  other  books,  they  might  all  be 
recovered  in  this  one,  and  that,  with 
viter est  beyond." 

Many  other  Papal  Divines  in  this 
country  have  committed  themselves  not 
less  egregiously  with  regard  to  these 
blasphemous  ravings. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  crisis  to 
expose  some  of  the  delusions  forced  on 
their  devotees  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  communication  1  shall  confine 
myself  to  some  instances  of  Demoniac¬ 
ism.  W  ere  I  to  collect  the  thousands 
of  stories  of  persons  possessed,  and 
their  several  cures,  it  would  prove 
a  heavy  task  indeed  ;  and  the  bulk  of 
the  diabolical  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages  would  be  proportionate  to  the  ma¬ 
terials.  I  he  subject,  however,  would 
infallibly  make  a  deep  and  auspicious 
impression  on  the  mind  of  every  reader; 
since,  whatever  degree  of  simplicity 
and  credulity  they  might  bring  to  the 
perusal,  they  would  one  and  all  declare 
it  cannot  positively  be  true.  That  abo¬ 
minable  superstition,  which  still  pro¬ 
duces  so  many  dismal  effects,  would 
thus  be  speedily  and  generally  ener¬ 
vated;  and  the  human  understanding 
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would  be  gradually  more  informed 
and  enlightened. 

In  the  mean  time  I  will  only  com¬ 
municate  a  few  examples.  From  the 
methods  of  cure,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  judge  of  the  wretched  principles  or 
artful  views  in  which  the  innumerable 
tales  of  devils  always  proceed.  It  is 
not  now  my  design  to  expatiate  upon 
the  really  heathenish  origin  of  the 
whole  opinion  of  a  substantial  indwel¬ 
ling  anti  possession  of  one  or  more 
evil  spirits;  and  to  shew  that  this  idea 
is  by-no  means  a  necessary  tenet  of  the 
Christian  faith,  because  it  is  in  such 
daily  use,  though  in  some  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels  it  is  so  spoken  of  in  compliance 
with  the  long-derived  belief  of  the  un¬ 
reflecting  multitude.  They  would  have 
deemed  it  a  small  matter,  if  Christ  had 
said,  that  he  would  relieve  the  patient 
of  the  evil  disease  or  madness;  the  peo¬ 
ple  brought  their  inveterate  preposses¬ 
sions  with  them  ;  and  if  Christ  could 
have  immediately  corrected  them  and 
given  them  a  sound  judgment,  we 
should  perhaps  have  had  no  miracles 
in  some  passages  to  read  of.  The  great 
mass  of  Christians  remained  carnal, 
weak,  defective  in  understanding;  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Apostles  were  obliged 
to  accommodate  their  instructions  to 
them  ;  and  it  is  universally  known, 
that  therefore  the  whole  of  the  com¬ 
mon  and  not  accurately  defined,  or 
incomplete  biography  of  Christ,  and 
the  transactions  of  his  life  on  earth, 
was  abstractedly  and  generally,  in  the 
primitive  ages,  styled  the  economy,  or 
the  husbandry  and  manage  of  the  house. 
By  degrees,  however,  this  manifest  and 
great  discrepancy  between  the  narra¬ 
tive  and  the  fact  ceased  to  be  observed  ; 
and  what  has  been  formerly  tolerated 
from  temporary  condescension  to  in¬ 
competent  hearers,  because  they  could 
not  otherwise  bear  it,  was  elevated 
with  equal  zeal  into  universal  dogmas, 
alike  proper  as  a  part  of  the  saving 
faith,  for  all  Christians,  in  all  ages, 
once  for  all.  The  same  was  the  case 
with  the  notions  of  the  ignorant  vul¬ 
gar,  touching  the  effects  of  evil  spirits 
in  the  visible  world.  Notwithstanding 
the  apparent  public  opposition  to  the 
Manichees,  no  small  quantity  of  the 
leaven  of  that  sect  insinuated  itself 
among  many  of  the  common  Chris¬ 
tians,  in  pursuance  of  which  a  pretty 
equal  partition  was  made  between 
God  and  the  Devil.  Nay,  the  latter 
had  in  no  small  degree  the  advan¬ 


tage  ;  notwithstanding  the  solemn  and 
proper  profession  in  the  form  of  bap¬ 
tism  :  I  renounce  the  Devil,  and  what¬ 
ever  may  be  imputed  to  his  controul ; 
just  as  it  had  used  to  be  admitted  and 
maintained  among  the  Pagans,  not 
only  in  practice,  but  likewise  in  the¬ 
ory,  if  the  common  sayings  of  the  vul¬ 
gar  may  be  so  called. 

Antiently  there  might  have  been 
something  of  a  more  useful  design  in 
instituting  now  and  then  an  exorcism 
of  the  Devil  expressly  byname;  but 
there  could  be  no  reason  why  it  should 
afterwardsand  everywhere  be  so  termed. 

Such  a  crowd  of  daemoniacs,  or  peo¬ 
ple  possessed,  occur  in  history,  as  to 
be  almost  insupportable.  Obstinate 
heretics,  who  would  not  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  convinced;  simple  folks, 
who  could  not  tell  how  it  was  that 
they  were  not  called  Catholic  Chris¬ 
tians,  were  all  possessed,  in  order  that 
the  truth  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
might  be  the  more  confirmed.  The 
greater  number,  however,  of  the  pos¬ 
sessed  were  those  who  had  embezzled 
or  purloined  any  thing  from  a  monas¬ 
tery  or  the  church,  till  such  time  as 
they  made  restitution  ;  or  who  did  not 
give  credit  to  the  miracles  of  such  and 
such  saints;  or  who  refused  implicitly 
to  submit  to  the  injunctions  of  the 
Church. 

The  method  of  expulsion  is  to  an 
enlightened  and  sincere  Christian  per¬ 
fectly  disgusting.  I  will  just  superfi¬ 
cially  mention  the  miserable  fictions 
concerning  the  various  shapes  and  fi¬ 
gures  in  which  the  Devil  entered  and 
came  out.  It  will  here  suffice  briefly 
to  notice,  from  St.  Gregory,  that  se¬ 
veral  people  had  swallowed  a  Devil, 
who  had  seated  himself,  without  such 
a  design  (at  least  he  is  exculpated  of 
such  by  Gregory),  upon  a  sallad,  over 
which  the  sign  of  the  Cross  had  not 
been  made.  Stories  of  the  same  kind 
also  frequently  appear  from  the  Cle¬ 
mentina ,  and  thereby  betray  the  Romish 
stamp. 

I  shall  present  a  few  more  cases. 
In  a  very  high  wind  the  unclean  spi¬ 
rit  in  specie  vespertilionis,  or  in  the 
shape  of  a  bat,  flew  down  the  throat 
of  a  recreant  deacon,  for  not  giving 
credit  to  the  miracles  of  St.  Virgilius, 
and  preventing  the  populace  from  pay¬ 
ing  their  devotions  to  his  reliques. 
While  St.  Appianus,  a  Monk  of  Pavia, 
was  in  the  act  of  relieving  a  possessed 
woman,  who  had  found  no  assistance 
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even  at  Rome  (that  his  monastery 
might  be  brought  into  greater  repute); 
she  spat  smoke  and  blood,  and  many 
saw  with  their  own  eyes  that  she  vo¬ 
mited  up  the  Devil.  The  reliques  of 
St.  Hidulphus,  Bishop  of  Triers,  had 
greater  efhcacy  than  praying,  crossing, 
&c. ;  the  possessed  in  general  were  cured 
by  them,  a  quocunque  spintu  vexaban- 
tur ;  for  many  of  the  devils  are  of  a 
very  obstinate  temper.  In  a  particu¬ 
lar  chapel  stood  a  vat  with  aqua  exor- 
cizata,  wherein  it  was  the  custom  to 
dip  the  possessed  till  they  were  healed. 
Once,  however,  a  peasant  came  hither, 
who  was  possessed  by  so  powerful  a 
daemon,  that  he  could  scarcely  be 
coerced  by  iron  chains,  and  of  such 
extensive  knowledge,  that  he  boasted 
of  being  able  to  speak  all  languages; 
he  understood  artes  liberates  ;  he  knew 
every  thing  that  happened,  even  the 
ideas  and  thoughts  of  such  as  appeared 
before  him.  He  was  present  at  mass, 
perfectly  undaunted,  and  even  joined 
in  singing  the  responses,  anthems,  and 
psalms  ;  he  was  neither  scared  at  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  nor  a  substantial  cru- 
cifixus.  He  was  even  plunged  into 
the  above-mentioned  vat,  but  without 
effect;  he  tormented  the  by-standers. 
The  monk  whose  turn  it  was  to  occu¬ 
py  the  confessional,  confessed  his  pe¬ 
nitents  beforehand,  because  he  knew 
that  the  devil  divulged  every  thing; 
[this  at  once  established  the.  import¬ 
ance  of  close  auricular  confession  ;]  and 
now  he  came  and  thus  addressed  the 
devil :  Thou  arch-liar  and  deceiver, 
thou  pretendest  to  know  all  things; 
tell  what  thou  knowest  of  me.  Upon 
this,  he  was  greatly  embarrassed,  look¬ 
ed  down  upon  the  ground,  and  be¬ 
thought  himself  what  he  should  allege 
(against  a  holy  monk).  [ In  vita  S. 
Hidulphiy  n.  19.]  At  last  he  said: 
Ah,  the  day  before  yesterday,  thou 
didst  commit  some  act  of  great  enor¬ 
mity:  it  has  now  slipt  my  memory. 
The  monk  hereupon  began  to  read 
over  his  head  the  commencement  of 
the  gospel  of  John.  [This  was  of  as 
much  potency  in  such  cases,  as  the 
prayer  of  St.  Christopher  to  the  trea¬ 
sure-diggers.]  Ey,  said  the  devil, 
thou  ideot,  hold  thy  tongue  ;  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  gospel  and  its  mystery, 
better  than  thou ;  thou  wilt  never 
drive  me  out  by  that ;  go,  look  out 
for  something  better.  Away,  there¬ 
fore,  went  the  monk.  He  fetched 
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out  of  the  church  the  little  shrine, 
which  contained  the  holy  reliques. 
No  sooner  did  this  approach  him, 
than  the  devil  roared  out,  Away  with 
my  enemy,  away  !  But  the  monk  put 
the  casket  [perhaps  not  very  gently, 
seeing  cold  water  was  of  no  effect] 
upon  his  head.  Then  screamed  the 
devil :  Ah,  miserable  wretch  that  I 
ant  !  Ah,  I  beseech  thee,  take  it  away. 
Encouraged  by  this,  the  monk  now 
plied  him  with  more  vehement  conju¬ 
rations  ;  so  much  the  more  bellowed 
the  devil,  Away  with  my  enemies ! 
Being  asked,  Who  are  thy  enemies? 
[that  the  people  might  more  firmly 
believe  in  the  virtue  of  the  said  re¬ 
liques]  Ah,  he  replied,  they  are  St. 
Laurentius  and  St.  Stephanus;  I  must 
now  perforce  go  out,  through  their 
merits.  He  then  sprang  from  his 
mouth  in  the  shape  of  a  chafer,  scara- 
baus,  fell  upon  the  ground,  and  crawl¬ 
ed  slowly  to  the  church-door,  when  he 
suddenly  flew  up  in  the  air. 

The  author  adds:  I  myself  have 
seen  in  the  shrines  of  reliques  some  of 
the  stones  that  were  thrown  at  Ste¬ 
phen  to  kill  him  ;  bloody  coals  from 
under  the  gridiron  of  St.  Laurence; 
and  the  dalmatica  of  St.  Leodigarius. 
Numbers  of  the  possessed  of  both  sexes, 
bound  with  ropes  or  chains,  were 
brought  by  their  friends  to  this  vat; 
and  upon  dipping,  were  happily  cured. 
From  a  variety  of  such  stuff,  a  form 
and  figure  of  the  devil  was  gradually 
composed;  so  that  without  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  a  man  could  directly  say,  This 
is  the  devil. 

Even  in  the  Arabic  gospels,  printed 
at  Rome,  are  a  great  many  wooden 
cuts,  representing  the  devil  as  like  as 
he  can  stare,  in  the  different  forms  of 
his  exit.  How  great  the  mischief 
such  erroneous  and  heathenish  ideas 
have  produced  among  Christians ! 

I  could  transcribe  of  these  histories 
not  a  few,  no  less  profitable  than  de¬ 
lectable  ;  happy  for  us  that  they  diffuse 
so  much  light  among  us,  whereby  at 
least  half  the  practice  of  physic  might 
be  spared  !  Cold  water  may  no  doubt 
bring  on  a  crisis,  and  if  a  box  of  huge 
pebbles  is  put  with  a  heavy  hand  upon 
the  head,  it  may  perhaps  contribute 
somewhat  to  the  recovery  of  sense  and 
consciousness;  all  the  rest  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  rare  invention  of  the 
author  of  the  account.  T. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Kyme  Tower,  Lincolnshire. 

AT  Kyme,  in  Lincolnshire,  was 
seated  soon  after  the  Conquest 
an  ancient  family  of  the  same  name, 
who  founded  the  Priories  of  Boling- 
ton  and  Burwell,  co.  Lincoln,  and 
whose  heiress  carried  the  property  by 
marriage  into  the  De  Umfravill  family; 
from  whom  it  descended  to  that  of 
Talboys.  Sir  Gilbert  Talboys  was 
created  Lord  Kyme  by  Henry  VIII. 
he  having  married  Elizabeth  Blount, 
a  favourite  mistress  of  that  Monarch. 
He  dying  without  issue  in  1530,  this 
head  of  the  barony,  in  the  division  of 
the  property,  came  to  Sir  Edward  Dy- 
moke,  of  Scrivelsby ;  of  a  family  long  ce¬ 
lebrated  as  the  Champions  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Dymokes  resided  here  till 
about  1700;  and  in  1730  sold  the  es¬ 
tate  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  It 
was  afterwards  purchased  by  Abraham 
Hume,  esq.  about  1 743,  and  is  now  in 
possession  of  his  son.  Sir  A.  Hume, 
hart. 

Of  “  the  goodly  house  and  park,’’ 
mentioned  by  Leland  in  his  Itinerary, 
there  is  now  scarcely  a  vestige,  except 
a  beautiful  stone  quadrangular  tower, 
which  seems  to  have  formed  the 
Northern  part  of  the  ancient  castle. 
(See  Plate  II.  Jig.  1.)  This  tower 
has  all  the  freshness  of  a  modern  build¬ 
ing,  and  seems  to  defy  the  hand  of 
Time. 

The  entrance  leads  into  an  apart¬ 
ment,  vaulted  and  groined,  having  in 
the  centre  of  the  roof  the  arms  of  Um¬ 
fravill,  Gules,  a  cinquefoil  within  an 
orle  of  cross  crosslets.  This  room, 
lighted  only  by  narrow  loop-holes, 
which  serve  to  show  its  massive  walls, 
appears  to  have  been  intended  as  a  place 
of  confinement  or  security.  Ascending 
the  staircase,  we  come  to  a  chamber, 
which  seems  to  have  formerly  com¬ 
municated  with  the  body  of  the  castle. 
This  is  now  called  the  Chequer  Cham¬ 
ber,  probably  from  the  floor  being  co¬ 
vered  with  a  sort  of  pebble,  called  by 
some  chequers.  Above  these  were 
two  other  chambers;  tiie  situation  of 
the  fire-places  may  be  distinctly  seen, 
but  the  roof  and  floors  are  gone.  At 
one  angle  of  the  tower,  and  over  the 
staircase,  is  an  elevated  position  as¬ 
cended  by  a  few  steps  from  the  roof, 
probably  used  as  a  watch-tower  or  sig¬ 
nal-post:  from  the  summit  is  an  ex¬ 
tensive  prospect. 

Gent.  Mag.  April,  1826. 


The  hall  or  castle  was  pulled  down 
between  1720  and  1725.  It  stood  on 
the  South  of  the  lower. 

A  great  part  of  the  moat  is  still  full 
of  water,  and  its  course  may  be  traced 
quite  round. 

All  that  now  remains  of  the  Priory 
is  the  South  front  of  the  present 
church  or  chapel  (shewn  in  the  back 
ground  of  the  engraving.)  Behind  the 
Chapel  are  evident  marks  of  buildings, 
and  the  remains  of  a  wall  and  moat. 
The  field  is  still  called  the  Abbey 
yard. 

The  Church  was  erected  in  1805, 
in  the  room  of  one  then  taken  down. 
It  consists  of  only  one  aisle,  with  a 
porch  on  the  South  side,  and  a  small 
bell  in  an  arch  at  the  West  end.  The 
interior  is  neatly  fitted  up.  The  exte¬ 
rior  is  quite  plain;  except  on  the  South 
side,  as  before  noticed,  is  part  of  the 
old  Priory,  which  contains  very  hand¬ 
some  windows. 

In  this  chapel  is  an  inscription  on 
Lord  Talboys’s  tomb  *  ;  and  another  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Marmaduke  Dic¬ 
kenson*,  who  gained  a  fortune  in 
London,  and  became  on  his  death,  in 
1711,  a  benefactor  to  his  native  vil¬ 
lage. 

Temple  Brewer,  or  Templum  de 
la  Bruere,  derived  its  name  from  its 
standing  on  what  was  formerly  a  vast 
extended  heath.  It  is  the  remains  of 
a  habitation  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
“Here,”  says  Mr.  Gough,  “was  for¬ 
merly  a  round  church  after  the  model 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem, 
but  now  only  the  tower  and  some 
vaults  remain.”  The  present  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  North  and  East  fronts  are 
shewn  in  Plate  II.  This  tower,  we 
suppose,  was  a  fortified  gate-house  or 
tower,  which  Edward  I.  in  J306 
granted  licence  to  the  Knights  Tem¬ 
plars  to  erect  upon  this  manor.  It  has 
all  the  character  of  a  place  of  strength. 
It  was  probably  used  as  a  watch  tower, 
for  the  steps  are  as  much  worn  away 
at  the  top  as  any  other  part.  The 
tower  is  square  and  embattled,  but  the 
top  is  much  dilapidated.  The  South 
part  contai ns  three  windows,  the  lowest 
of  which  has  been  divided  by  mullions 
into  three  compartments,  and  is  now 
lengthened  out  for  a  doorway, — the 
middle  one  is  of  the  lancet  shape,  and 

*  Printed  in  History  of  Sleaford,  pp. 

283,  284. 
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that  at  the  top  square.  The  only  en¬ 
trance  into  this  tower  was  by  the  door¬ 
way,  now  walled  up,  shewn  in  the 
view,  fronting  the  North.  The  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  tower  appears  to  have  com¬ 
prised  three  stories,  thereof  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  one  of  which  now  only  remains. 
The  room  is  finely  vaulted  and  groined, 
and  on  the  South  and  West  sides, 
are  nine  beautiful  and  richly-carved 
arches,  with  highly  ornamented  finials, 
which  have  been  supported  by  slender 
columns,  all  of  which,  except  one, 
are  now  gone.  In  one  of  the  arches 
is  the  remains  of  a  piscina  ;  the  other 
appear  to  have  been  seats  or  stalls. 

The  above  particulars  of  Kyme  and 
Temple  Brewer  have  been  gleaned 
from  “The  History  of  Sleaford,”  re¬ 
viewed  in  p.  52  ;  and  to  the  proprietor 
of  that  work  we  are  indebted  for  the 
use  of  the  engravings  which  accom¬ 
pany  this  article. 


On-  Saxon  Coinage. 

IV.— MERCIA. 

(  Continued  from  p.  213.J 

HE  Coins  of  the  Mercian  Sove¬ 
reigns  furnish  us  with  more  sure 
grounds  for  investigation  and  discus¬ 
sion  than  those  of  any  other  Hep- 
tarchic  State,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  number  of  their  princes,  but  from 
the  early  commencement  of  the  series, 
which  begins  with  Eadwald,  A.D. 
719.  Of  these  only  two  are  at  present 
known,  both  of  which  want  the  por¬ 
trait,  a  deficiency  observable  in  most 
of  the  earliest  pennies,  as  Athelstan, 
Eadberht,  &c.  Neither  of  these  coins 
have  any  part  of  the  w'ord  Merciorum 
on  their  obverse,  for  the  same  reason 
that  those  of  Eadberht  want  the  Cant, 
i.  e.  the  design  of  the  type  not  allow¬ 
ing  sufficient  room  for  its  insertion. 
The  reverse  of  one  has  a  cross  formed 
of  pellets  and  four  semicircles  joined 
to  each  other  at  the  extremities  of  the 
cross,  a  type  which  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  Coenwulf.  The  postic  of 
the  other,  of  which  I  am  unable  to 
give  a  clear  description,  was  copied  by 
his  successor  Offa,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  he  might  also 
imitate  other  coins  of  Eadwald,  which 
are  at  present  undiscovered. 

It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  obverse 
of  Offa’s  pennies,  the  Mint- master  s 
name  is  sometimes  found,  and  his  own 
on  the  reverse.  The  contrary  to  this, 
however,  most  usually  occurs,  but  as 


it  is  a  practice  so  seldom  imitated  by 
other  Kings,  it  seemed  to  be  worthy 
of  observation.  Sometimes  also  the 
name  and  titles  are  abbreviated,  as 
OF.  R.  M.  for  Offa  Rex  Merciorum, 
one  of  each  of  these  four  letters  being 
in  the  quarter  of  a  cross  extending 
nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  coin.  Many 
of  his  types  are  remarkable ;  in  some 
the  head  is  very  much  in  the  Roman 
style,  with  the  hair  interwoven  ;  ano¬ 
ther  has  a  serpent  coiled  up  ;  a  third, 
a  wreath,  with  the  moneyer’s  name,  as 
on  the  coins  of  the  lower  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  with  Not.  &c.;  and  a  fourth 
wfith  two  triangles  crossed  and  con¬ 
joined  :  not  to  mention  the  numerous 
devices  which  are  merely  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fancy,  and  imitative  of  nothing 
either  in  nature  or  art.  Their  almost 
perpetual  variety  and  general  supe¬ 
riority  of  execution  render  the  coins  of 
this  Monarch  highly  interesting,  and 
worthy  of  the  particular  study  and  at¬ 
tention  of  the  collector.  I  shall  just 
add,  that  one  if  not  both  of  Eadwald’s 
moneyers  worked  for  Offa,  as  the  name 
Hintre,  who  wrought  for  the  first  of 
these  Monarchs,  is  found  more  than 
once  on  those  of  the  latter,  and  of 
course  may  be  concluded  to  be  the 
same  person. 

My  design  not  embracing  the  de¬ 
scription  of  every  peculiar  type  of 
Offa,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  Coins  of 
Cenethreth,  his  Queen,  the  only  fe¬ 
male  personage  of  Royal  dignity  that 
appears  in  the  Saxon  Coinage,  and  the 
assumption  of  so  important  an  act  of 
Royalty  is  in  perfect  conformity  with 
her  character  as  given  by  ancient  his¬ 
torians.  The  pennies  of  this  ambi¬ 
tious  Queen  bearing  the  portrait,  are 
more  numerous  than  those  which  have 
it  not;  but  both  sorts  are  very  rare, 
and  are  but  seldom  found  even  in  opu¬ 
lent  cabinets.  The  former  description, 
like  some  few  of  Offa’s,  have  the 
Minter’s  name  on  the  obverse,  which 
I  believe  is  always  Eoba,  and  on  those 
without  the  head  Oba;  both  which  I 
esteem  to  be  the  same  person;  the  ini¬ 
tial  E,  agreeably  to  the  genius  of  the 
Saxon  language,  being  absorbed  in  the 
O,  and  each  probably  had  the  same 
sound  as  our  Yeo. 

Offa’s  pennies,  which  have  the  mo¬ 
neyer’s  name  on  the  obverse,  were 
certainly  so  done  intentionally,  as  the 
word  Offa  would  occupy  precisely  the 
same  space  as  Eoba  ;  and  here  I  con¬ 
ceive  the  usual  custom  was  deviated 
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from  through  a  necessity  which  may 
be  thus  explained.  The  length  of  the 
name  Cenethreth  was  too  great  to  be 
given  upon  the  obverse,  as  the  bust  oc¬ 
cupied  nearly  or  quite  half  its  space, 
and  behind  the  portrait  is  a  cross, 
which  of  course  prevents  any  letters 
from  being  placed  there.  This,  added 
to  the  style  Regina,  which  is  so  much 
longer  than  the  usual  one  of  Rex,  will, 
1  think,  clearly  make  it  appear  that  the 
name  was  placed  upon  the  reverse 
merely  for  want  of  room.  The  pen¬ 
nies  without  the  bust  have  Cenethreth 
Regina  on  the  obverse,  and  the  M  for 
Merciorum  in  the  centre ;  the  inoney- 
er’s  name  being  on  the  reverse,  which 
is  exactly  similar  to  some  coins  of 
Offa.  In  all  probability  these  pennies 
were  struck  by  the  same  Eoba  or  Oba, 
who  minted  for  Offa,  on  whose  coins 
the  name  is  frequently  met  with,  and 
the  similarity  of  fabric  strongly  con¬ 
firms  the  supposition. 

The  Mercian  Mint,  during  the 
reigns  of  Offa,  Egbert,  and  Coenwulf, 
appears  to  have  been  in  its  zenith  ; 
for  after  the  time  of  the  latter  Mo¬ 
narch,  it  greatly  declined,  and  this  very 
suddenly,  as  I  shall  soon  have  occasion 
to  show. 

The  money  of  Centhreth  must  have 
been  coined  during  the  life  of  Offa,  as 
she  was  never  invested  with  the  sove¬ 
reignty  ;  her  son  Egbert,  or  Egfryd,  as 
be  is  more  usually  called,  immediately 
succeeding  to  it,  which  happened  in 
;he  year  796. 

Of  this  young  but  excellent  prince, 
t  may  be  appositely  said  in  the  words 
ff  the  poet,  “Ostendent  terris  hunc 
'ata,”  &c. ;  for  he  held  the  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment  a  few  months  only,  and  dur- 
ng  a  part  of  this  short  space  in  con- 
unction  with  his  father.  In  this  brief 
period,  however,  he  coined  money  in- 
icribed  with  his  own  name;  not  more 
han  two  specimens  of  which  have 
>een  noticed,  and  both  are  without 
he  portrait,  exactly  resembling  his 
ather’s  types  both  in  device  and  Mint- 
naster’s  name ;  from  which  circum- 
tances  they  may  with  certainty  be 
listinguished  from  the  coins  of  the 
ole  monarch,  whose  name  I  believe 
s  never  spelt  as  his,  Ecgberht,  but  al- 
vays  Ecgbearht  or  Ecgbeorht.  The 
ibverse  of  each  has  the  name,  and  the 
vord  Rex  in  the  centre  thus  abbre- 
iated,  R  ;  the  reverse  being  merely 
he  production  of  fancy,  I  cannot  give 
n  intelligible  description  of ;  but 


enough  has  been  said  to  distinguish 
these  coins  from  those  of  the  sole  Mo¬ 
narch  ;  and  therefore  I  proceed  to 
Coenwulf,  whose  pennies  are  of  great 
rarity,  and  in  general  of  good  execu¬ 
tion,  though  some  few  exhibit  evident 
marks  of  decline  from  the  excellent 
workmanship  of  the  coins  of  Offa. 
They  occur  with  the  portrait  and  with¬ 
out,  and  the  latter  are  rather  more 
scarce  than  the  former.  As  there  is 
only  one  Saxon  Monarch  of  this  name, 
no  difficulty  occurs  in  appropriating 
the  coins  inscribed  Coenwulf.  Their 
variety  is  not  so  great  as  the  pennies  of 
Offa,  but  they  are  an  interesting  series 
notwithstanding.  Many  of  them  bear 
on  the  reverse  a  cross  croslet ;  others  a 
cross  fleury.  One  has  a  reverse  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  Eadwald,  with  the  semi¬ 
circles  above  described  :  another  sin¬ 
gular  one  has  the  character  resembling 
an  A,  of  which  mention  has  been  made 
under  the  article  Ethelward  and  Beorh- 
tric ;  and  this  circumstance,  by  the 
way,  proves  that  the  character  is  merely 
an  ornamental  device,  since  it  is  found 
on  the  coins  of  not  fewer  than  three 
kingdoms,  viz.  West  Saxons,  Mercia, 
and  East  Anglia. 

Some  of  the  reverses  of  those  types 
which  want  the  portrait  resemble  the 
coins  of  Cuthred  without  the  head. 
One  variety  is  minted  by  Dudda,  and 
as  the  two  Kings  were  contemporaries, 
were  doubtless  the  workmanship  of 
thesame  hand, — avery  strong  presump¬ 
tive  evidence  (though  much  stronger 
may  be  adduced),  that  the  Cuthred 
coins  without  the  head,  hitherto 
thought  to  belong  to  the  West  Saxon 
Monarch,  do  in  reality  appertain  to 
the  Kentish  Cuthred.  Of  Coelwulf 
the  First,  there  are  not  more  than  three 
or  four  varieties,  and  all  of  them  are 
of  extreme  rarity.  Their  reverses  have 
nothing  singular,  being  only  fanciful 
devices,  and  these  coins  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  pennies  of  Coelwulf 
the  Second,  by  the  legend  of  the  latter 
being  given  in  three  lines  on  the  re¬ 
verse,  similar  to  the  coins  of  Burghred, 
from  which  they  were  doubtless  co¬ 
pied.  Next  follow  the  coins  of  Beorn- 
wulf,  of  which  we  have  but  one  type, 
and  this  is  rare  to  excess.  It  has  a 
rude  head  inscribed  Beornwulf  Rex  ; 
reverse,  a  cross  crosslet :  there  are  two 
different  minters,  if  not  more;  but  this 
King’s  reign  being  only  three  years, 
and  those  one  continued  scene  of  war¬ 
fare  and  confusion,  little  attention  it 
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appears  was  paid  to  the  coinage,  and 
the  same  causes  apply  to  the  rare  oc¬ 
currence  of  his  coins. 

Of  his  successor  Ludica,  we  have 
also  but  one  type,  although  his  reign 
was  of  considerable  duration.  The  re¬ 
verse  of  this  has  the  Mint-master’s 
name,  Werbald  Mone,  in  three  lines; 
and  this,  together  with  the  coins  of 
Beornwulf,  is  of  such  singular  rude¬ 
ness  of  execution,  as  to  induce  me  to 
contrast  the  barbarism  of  these  pen¬ 
nies  with  those  of  Offa  and  his  imme¬ 
diate  successors.  A  period  of  only  ()0 
years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
Offa  ere  we  have  such  a  falling  off, 
that  the  traces  of  “  the  human  face 
divine’’  are  scarcely  to  he  discovered, — a 
fact  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fluctuations  and  turbulence  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  times,  which  seems  to  have  re¬ 
duced  the  arts  to  the  very  lowest  ebb. 
Under  the  reign  of  Berthulf',  the  coin 
wears  a  somewhat  improved  appear¬ 
ance.  Of  this  King  no  money  with¬ 
out  the  portrait  has  been  found,  but 
we  have  several  varieties  with  it,  and 
these  chiefly  present  the  cross  crosslet 
on  the  reverse.  Some  have  one  limb 
of  the  cross  terminated  fleury,  and 
others  are  altogether  fieury :  another 
variety  has  a  cross  and  annulet  in  each 
quarter,  with  the  character  so  often 
found  on  the  coins  of  Athelward  ;  but 
the  most  curious  are  those  having  a 
Calvary  cross  with  a  T  on  one  side, 
and  A  on  the  other  (being  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  word  Moneta),  and  an  an¬ 
nulet  under  each  of  the  letters.  All 
these,  as  before  observed,  ’  are  of  im¬ 
proved  fabric,  compared  with  the 
coins  of  the  two  preceding  reigns.. 

The  coins  of  Burghred,  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  are  more  numerous  than  those 
of  any  other  Heptarchic  King:  these 
have  uniformly  the  portrait,  and,  sav¬ 
ing  some  very  trifling  differences,  have 
universally  the  same  kind  of  reverse, 
viz.  a  legend  consisting  of  three  lines, 
Burghred  being  the  first  Saxon  prince 
who  invariably  adopted  this  postic ; 
for  in  the  very  few  specimens  of  Offa’s 
coins  with  the  legend  thus  placed,  it 
is  enclosed  with  so  much  ornament, 
that  they  are  hardly  worth  mentioning 
as  an  exception. 

In  many  of  Burghred’s  reverses  the 
lines  of  the  legend  are  separated  with 
a  thick  bar  terminated  crosierwise. 

Ceolwulf  II.  presents  us  with  only 
one  type,  exactly  similar  in  reverse  to 
those  of  Burghred,  excepting  in  the 
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Mint-master’s  name.  By  Sir  Andrew 
Fountaine  these  pennies  were  attri¬ 
buted  to  Ceolwulf  1.;  but  from  their 
close  similarity  to  the  coins  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  not  a  doubt  can  exist  as  to 
their  belonging  to  Ceolwulf  II.,  this 
reverse,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
never  having  been  adopted  before  the 
time  of  Burghred,  from  whose  coins 
these  were  indubitably  copied.  They 
were  extremely  rare,  and  of  better  ex¬ 
ecution  than  perhaps  anv  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  since  the  time  of  Ceonwulf,  in¬ 
dicating  a  perceptible  einergement 
from  the  rudeness  with  which  the 
Mercian  coinage  had  for  several  reigns 
been  overwhelmed. 


Mr.  Urban,  April5. 

N  p.  1 14,  Mr.  Woolstone  says,  that 
of  the  coins  of  Beorna,  King  of  the 
East  Angles,  two  only  are  known, 
both  Skeattas,  and  preserved  in  the 
Hunterian  Cabinet.  Upon  enquiry, 
a  third  will,  I  believe,  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum. 

In  the  discussion,  p.  115,  relative  to 
the  appropriation  of  a  scarce  coin  to 
Ethelred,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  I 
cannot  think  the  argument  conclusive, 
that  because  no  Skeattas  of  the  North¬ 
umbrian  or  Mercian  kingdoms  have 
hitherto  been  discovered,  that  there¬ 
fore  no  coins  of  that  description  were 
ever  struck  there.  In  the  present 
eagerness  of  research,  particularly  in 
Antiquarian  lore,  discoveries  are  daily 
making,  of  which  our  predecessors 
had  no  notion  ;  and  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  paper  to  which  I  am  now  re¬ 
ferring,  is  a  proof  of  this;  a  recently 
discovered  and  unique  penny  of  Eanred 
of  Northumbria,  presenting  a  bust  of 
the  Monarch,  the  only  one  in  the 
series.  Time  may  therefore  produce  a 
Skeatta  struck  in  the  above-mentioned 
kingdoms;  and  the  appropriation  of 
Mr.  Woolstone’s  coin  of  Ethelred  will 
be  again  doubtful. 

There  is  also  another  point  in  the 
disquisition  referred  to,  which  is  not, 
to  me  at  least,  satisfactory.  But  1 
must  confess,  I  have  little  knowledge 
in  numismatic  lore,  and  I  am  not  seek¬ 
ing  to  give,  but  to  receive  information. 
Mr.  Woolstone,  at  p.  llG,  offers  some 
remarks  upon  two  or  three  coins  be¬ 
longing  to  St.  Edmund,  the  King  and 
Martyr;  and  he  endeavours  to  prove 
that  they  belong  to  that  Monarch, 
from  reading  on  the  inscription  of 
some  of  them.  Sc.  Eadmund,  and  Sc. 
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Eadmund  Rex;  and  seeing  an  A  in 
the  centre,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
the  initial  of,  and  to  stand  for  Anglo- 
rum.  And  he  further  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  such  coins  were  not 
minted  at  Bury,  because  the  Monastery 
there  had  no  Mint  till  the  time  of  the 
Confessor,  who  gave  them  that  privi¬ 
lege.  Now  that  these  coins  are  rightly 
appropriated  to  Edmund  the  King  and 
Martyr,  seems  improbable,  from  the 
inscription,  which  places  Sc.  or  Sanctus 
before  the  name.  King  Edmund  was 
killed  in  870;  his  body  lay  neglected 
in  the  obscure  Chapel  at  Hoxne  for  33 
years;  when  miraculous  agency  having 
been  resorted  toas  the  means  of  awaken¬ 
ing  devotional  energy,  and  some  mi¬ 
racles  having  been  reported  as  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  deceased  King  and  Martyr, 
his  body  was  taken  up  about  003,  and 
translated  to  a  more  stately  abode  at 
Bury.  It  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  last  mentioned  date,  the 
deceased  monarch  should  have  obtain¬ 
ed  the  reputation  and  title  of  a  Saint  ; 
and  if  so,  the  coins  in  question  must 
have  been  minted  subsequent  to  that 
period:  and  that  they  bear  the  title  of 
Sc.  or  Sanctus,  appears  to  roe  a  strong 
proof  that  they  proceeded  from  the 
Mint  of  the  Abbot  of  Bury,  after  he 
had  obtained  the  grant  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  the  mintage  bore  the  name  of 
St.  Edmund,  in  honour  of  the  patron 
and  protector,  and  his  monastery.  May 
not  the  large  A  on  the  obverse  of  the 
coins  in  question,  be  the  initial  of  the 
Monetarius  or  Minter  ? 


In  p.  498  of  your  last  volume,  it  was 
stated,  that  no  mention  of  the  family 
of  Oxwyk,  posterior  to  1334,  had  been 
found.  Accept  the  following  notices 
respecting  them  : 

William  Oxwyk,  by  his  will  dated 
on  Monday  next  after  the  feast  of  St. 
Luke  the  Evangelist,  1383,  directed 
his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Church  of 
All  Saints  at  Herthurst  (Hartest,  Suf¬ 
folk),  and  appointed  his  brother  Giles 
Oxwyk,  one  of  his  executors.  This 
will  was  proved  in  the  Bishop’s  Court 
at  Norwich,  the  last  day  of  Oct.  1383. 

William  de  Oxwyk,  Rector  of  Ry- 
burgh  in  Norfolk,  by  his  will  dated 
Thursday  next,  after  the  feast  of  the 
Translation  of  St.  Benedict  the  Abbot, 
1390,  bequeathed  his  body  to  be  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Andrew  in  that  parish.  Proved  at 
Norwich,  July  20,  1390. 


John  de  Oxwyk,  Rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Castre, 
in  Flegg  Hundred,  Norfolk,  by  his 
will  dated  Sept.  6,  1390,  ordered  his 
body  to  be  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
that  Church.  His  will  was  proved  at 
Norwich,  Sept.  22,  1390. 

Yours,  &c.  D.  A.  Y. 

On  the  Origin,  Progress,  and 
Result  of  Statistical  Inqui¬ 
ries  in  Ireland.  Bv  the  Rev. 
John  Graham,  A.M. 

('Concluded from.  p.  101.) 

IN  the  year  1728,  such  was  the  want 
of  silver  in  Dublin,  that  many  who 
had  occasion  to  pay  workmen  every 
Saturday  night,  were  obliged  to  give 
four  pence  for  the  change  of  a  guinea. 
Another  severe  famine  occurred  in  the 
summer  of  this  year;  and  such  was 
the  general  poverty  and  distress,  that 
several  emigrations  were  made  to  Ame¬ 
rica  from  Ulster,  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Into  all  these  evils  Primate  Boulter 
made  diligent  inquiries,  as  appears  by 
his  State  Letters ;  and  being  several 
times  entrusted  with  the  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment,  as  one  of  the  Lords  Justices, 
he  lived  to  see  most  of  them  remedied, 
notwithstanding  the  perverse  opposi¬ 
tion  he  met  with  from  a  provincial 
party  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  When 
he  entered  on  his  first  preferment  in 
the  year  1724,  the  current  coin  of  Ire¬ 
land  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  did 
not  exceed  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  charter  for  the  Incor¬ 
porated  Society  was  granted  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Primate  Boulter.  Dr.Maule, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Meath,  being  a 
gentleman  of  good  family  and  fortune, 
expended  a  great  part  of  his  estate  in 
establishing  this  foundation.  The 
children  admitted  into  the  schools 
founded  and  supported  by  this  truly 
patriotic  Society,  are  orphans,  or  the 
children  of  Popish  and  other  poor  na¬ 
tives  of  Ireland,  who  from  their  situa¬ 
tion  in  life,  are  not  likely  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  principles  of  true  religion 
and  loyalty. 

To  the  end  of  the  year  1738,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  by  Primate  Boulter’s  State  Let¬ 
ters  and  Dispatches,  that  Ireland  w'as 
severely  dislressed/or  want  of  tillage; 
vast  sums  of  money  being  sent  out  of 
it  for  corn  and  flour.  Trade  was  also 
at  a  low  ebb  during  this  period,  and 
English  and  other  coins  extremely 
scarce. 
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On  the  14th  of  April,  a  body  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  Society  for  collecting  ma¬ 
terials  for  publishing  the  ancient  and 
present  state  of  the  several  counties  of 
Ireland.  This  was  afterwards  called 
The  Physico- Historical  Society  ;  and, 
at  a  Board  held  at  the  Lords’  Com¬ 
mittee-Room  in  the  Parliament-house, 
on  Monday  the  7th  of  May,  Lord 
Southwell  was  elected  President;  Dr. 
Edward  Barry,  Vice-President;  and 
the  members  (one  hundred  and  three 
in  number)  entered  their  names,  and 
paid  their  subscriptions.  Secretaries 
were  nominated  for  each  of  the  four 
provinces.  A  fund  being  thus  raised, 
proper  persons  were  employed  to  travel 
through  the  kingdom  and  make  obser¬ 
vations,  as  appears  by  a  Short  Account 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Society, 
published  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
after  its  formation. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1745,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Physico-Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Meath  in  the  Chair,  Mr.  Charles 
Smith  presented  a  proposal  for  printing 
The  ancient  and  present  State  of  the 
County  and  City  of  Waterford.  The 
work  having  been  read  over  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Society,  was  approved  of; 
and  he  was  desired  to  proceed  therein, 
which  he  accordingly  did;  and  it  was 
published  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
year,  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Chester¬ 
field,  who  had  condescended  to  be¬ 
come  President  of  the  Society.  *  As 
the  labours  of  this  Society’  (said  Mr. 
Smith,  in  his  dedication  of  this  book 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant)  *  tend  to  the 
making  useful  discoveries  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  husbandry ,  trade,  and  ma¬ 
nufactures,  which  may,  in  time,  em¬ 
ploy  our  poor  at  home,  and  be  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  industrious  foreigners  to  settle 
among  us,  it  is  presumed,  as  your  Ex¬ 
cellency  has  the  true  interest  of  this 
kingdom  at  heart,  the  design  will  meet 
with  your  favourable  protection.’ 

Mr.  Smith’s  History  of  Waterford  is 
a  favourable  specimen  of  what  this  So¬ 
ciety  intended  to  publish  of  other 
counties;  but,  except  the  interesting 
and  valuable  histories  of  Kerry,  Cork, 
and  Down,  by  the  same  able  hand, 
we  have  no  other  fruits  of  their  pa¬ 
triotic  exertions. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1749,  The  Dub¬ 
lin  Society,  which  had  been  formed 
some  years  before,  was  incorporated  by 
charter;  the  object  of  it  was  the  im¬ 


provement  of  husbandry,  and  other  use¬ 
ful  arts.  So  early  as  the  year  1774, 
this  Society  had  been  a  powerful  in¬ 
strument  in  raising  the  agriculture  of 
Ireland  from  the  deplorable  state  in 
which  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  found  it;  and,  aided  by 
the  salutary  laws  relating  to  the  linen 
manufacture,  and  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  Linen  Board,  had  contributed 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  our  staple 
manufacture. 

This  society  is  at  present  in  a  flou¬ 
rishing  state. — It  consists  of  upwards 
of  six  hundred  members,  many  of  them 
of  the  highest  rank  and  respectability 
in  the  country,  and  most  of  them  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  soil,  or  possessed  of  a 
considerable  interest  in  it. 

Besides  the  premiums  they  grant  for 
improvements  in  agriculture,  planting, 
and  breeding  of  cattle,  &c.  they  have 
a  complete  and  extensive  botanical 
garden  at  Glassnevin,  and  maintain 
professors  and  lecturers  on  botany,  agri¬ 
culture,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  and 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy  ; 
with  masters  of  the  veterinary  art,  ar¬ 
chitecture,  painting,  and  engraving. 
They  have  three  stated  general  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  year,  and  a  repository  and 
library  at  their  house  in  Hawkins- 
street,  which  are  to  be  removed  to  the 
splendid  house  they  have  lately  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Duke  of  Leinster  near 
Merrion-square,  in  the  most  improved 
part  of  our  metropolis. 

In  the  year  1773,  the  Dublin  So¬ 
ciety  issued  statistical  queries,  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  answers  to  them  from  the 
different  parishes  in  Ireland.  Only  one 
return  was  made  to  them,  and  that 
was  by  Mr.  Charles  O’Connor  of  Bal- 
lytra,  which  was  communicated  by 
Burton  Conyngham,  Esq.  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  and  published  by  him  in  the 
twenty-first  volume  of  his  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  with  some  ob¬ 
servations  on  it. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1786,  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  was  incorporated 
by  letters  patent,  for  the  advancement 
of  the  studies  of  science,  polite  litera¬ 
ture,  and  antiquities.  This  Society  has 
a  large  and  commodious  house  in  Graf- 
ton-street,  Dublin.  Among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  it  are  to  found  many  of  our  no¬ 
bility,  prelates,  and  most  distinguished 
literary  characters.  The  Statistical  Ac¬ 
count  of  Scotland  appeared  in  1791  ; 
and  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  sent  statistical 
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queries  to  the  Irish  parochial  clergy. 
As  a  member  of  that  Society,  Dr.  Led- 
wich,  the  ingenious  author  of  “  The 
Antiquities  of  Ireland,’’  considered 
himself  called  on  to  second  their 
wishes,  and  drew  up  “  an  Account  of 
his  Parish  of  Aghaboe,  in  the  Queen's 
County — but  no  one  followed  the 
example ! 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1 799,  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  promoting  the  comforts  of  the 
Poor  was  instituted  in  Dublin.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  formation  of  this 
benevolent  society,  statistical  queries 
were  issued  from  it  to  different  parts  of 
Ireland ;  and  among  the  returns  to 
them,  was  one  of  considerable  length 
and  minuteness,  from  the  writer  of 
this  essay,  descriptive  of  the  housing, 
food,  clothing,  habits,  and  wants  of 
the  peasantry  of  a  populous  district  in 
the  South  of  Ireland. 

In  1800  and  1802,  two  volumes  of 
Reports  of  this  Society  were  published; 
containing,  among  other  articles,  ac¬ 
counts  of  friendly  or  agricultural  so¬ 
cieties  at  Cork,  Castleknock,  Cooks- 
town,  Castletown-devim,  and  Castle- 
Eden  ;  with  an  interesting  description 
of  the  poor  school  and  dispensary, 
founded  at  Killaloe  in  1796,  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  now  Bishop 
of  Derry,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  of  Straffon,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  large  estate  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

In  the  year  1806,  the  Dublin  So¬ 
ciety  made  a  second  and  more  success¬ 
ful  effort  to  obtain  a  statistical  survey 
of  Ireland.  They  employed  several  in¬ 
telligent  gentlemen  to  draw  up  county 
surveys;  and  in  two  or  three  years,  ob¬ 
tained  returns  from  the  following 
counties,’ 'viz.  Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan, 
Clare,  Cork,  Down,  Dublin,  Donegal, 
Kildare,  Kilkenny,  King’s  County, 
Leitrim,  Londonderry,  Monaghan, 
Mayo,  Meath,  Queen’s  County,  Sligo, 
Tyrone,  Wicklow,  andWexford.  These 
have  been  since  published  ;  and  though 
they  have  all  a  considerable  degree  of 
merit,  the  surveys  of  Kilkenny,  Lon¬ 
donderry,  and  Kildare,  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  of  them.  Mr.  Hely 
Dutton,  the  author  of  the  Survey  of 
Clare,  published  some  observations  on 
the  Dublin  Survey,  and  Richard-Lovel 
Edgeworth,  Esq.  has  collected  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  survey  of  the  county  of  Long¬ 
ford  ;  but  the  remaining  counties  are 
not  yet  surveyed,  though  some  years 
have’ elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
the  surveys  of  these  above  mentioned. 


Mr.  Shaw  Mason  commenced  his 
arduous  and  important  undertaking, 
by  issuing  Queries  to  the  parochial 
clergy  of  Ireland  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1813;  and,  prudently  act¬ 
ing  under  the  guidance  and  direction 
of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  experienced 
and  successful  author  of  similar  in¬ 
quiries  in  Scotland,  in  the  month  of 
September  following,  he  published  ‘  a 
Reprint’  of  the  Statistical  Surveys  of 
Thurso  in  Scotland,  and  Aghaboe  in 
Ireland,  which  he  transmitted  to  the 
Clergy  of  Ireland  as  models,  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  give  them  at  once  a  com- 
lete  idea  of  the  nature  and  utility  of 
is  inquiries:  one  of  these  accounts 
having  been  written  by  Sir  John  Sin¬ 
clair  himself ;  and  the  other,  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  by  Dr.  Ledwich  in 
1796. 

The  result  of  the  means,  thus  judi¬ 
ciously  adopted  by  Mr.  Shaw  Mason, 
in  the  application  of  which  he  spared 
neither  pains  nor  expense,  was  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  materials  for  several  vo¬ 
lumes  of  his  work*,  which  are  lodged 
in  a  department  assigned  for  them  in 
the  Record  Tower  of  Dublin  Castle. 

Three  octavo  volumes  have  been 
since  published  from  these  materials, 
to  each  of  which  the  writer  of  this 
Essay  contributed  a  report ;  viz.  one 
of  Kilragh,  co.  Clare,  another  of 
Maghera,  co.  Londonderry,  and  a 
third,  of  Shruel,  co.  Langford  ;  and  he 
has  since  obtained  a  prize  cup  from 
the  North  West  of  Ireland  Society, 
for  a  Statistical  Survey  of  the  Parish 
of  Lifford,  co.  Donegal. 

— - 0“ 

Mr.  Urban,  April  6. 

TRUST  that  the  impartial  Reader 
will  not  blame  me  for  adopting  the 
principal  events  only  in  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton’s  new  system  of  Chronology,  and 
for  building  upon  them  a  different 
system.  For  surely  it  is  allowable  for 
the  moderns  to  collect  whatever  is  most 
valuable  amongst  the  ancients,  and  to 
endeavour  to  raise  a  more  substantial 
superstructure  if  possible,  where  the 
old  one  is  exceptionable. 

I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  Chronology  of  the  Egyptian 
History.  Newton  agrees  with  Sir  John 
Marsham  in  placing  the  epoch  of  the 
Egyptian  grandeur  under  Sesostris,  in 
the  years  1002 — 956  B.  C.  and  supposes 

*  See  vol.  LXXXIII.  li.  354;  vol.  Lxxxy. 
i.  44.  246  ;  LXJCXVII.  i.  14?;  LXIXTin.  i. 
234.  pDIT. 
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him  to  be  the  Shiskak,  who  pillaged 
Jerusalem  B.  C.  974  :  on  the  authority 
of  Josephus.  The  Egyptians  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  Sesostris  was  the  only  one 
of  their  native  kings  who  governed 
/Ethiopia  (Herod,  ii.  1  10),  and  all  his¬ 
torians  agree  that  he  was  a  mighty 
conqueror;  and  Herodotus  adds,  that 
he  had  raised  pillars  in  Palestine,  as 
marks  of  his  conquest  of  it  (2  Chron. 
xii.  v.  3).  Sesac  is  said  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  1200  chariots,  and 
()0,000  horsemen,  and  an  innumerable 
company  of  infantry  out  of  Egypt, 
Lubims,  Sukkims,  and  ./Ethiopians,  in 
his  invasion  of  Judaea.  See  also  1 
Kings  xiv.  25,  &c.  Here  then  1  agree 
with  Newton  ;  but  no  further.  There 
appear  to  me  to  be  innumerable  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  transposition  of  the  order 
of  monarchs  mentioned  by  Herodotus; 
and  I  see  little  or  no  occasion  for  it. 

I  readily  believe  with  Newton,  that 
Sesostris  died  about  Qb6  B.  C. ;  but  let 
us  consider  with  attention  Herodotus’s 
account  of  Pheron  his  son.  We  learn 
from  Scripture  (2  Chron.  xiv.  9,  &c.) 
that  Asah  king  of  Judaea  was  attacked 
by  Zerah  king  of  the  ^Ethiopians, 
with  800  chariots  and  a  million  of 
men,  whom  he  entirely  defeated.  Un¬ 
less  this  Zerah  was  king  of  Egypt  also, 
whence  did  he  invade  Judaea  ?  Pheron 
however  made  no  warlike  expedition 
(Herod,  ii.  111).  I  therefore  would  ex¬ 
plain  the  fable  of  this  monarch’s  blind¬ 
ness  (ibid)  by  supposing  that  it  was  an 
invention  of  the  Priests,  in  order  to 
conceal  his  weakness  in  submitting 
during  ten  years,  to  the  yoke  of  a 
stranger;  that  during  this  time  a  gar¬ 
dener’s  wife  preserved  him  ;  and  that 
on  Zerah’s  defeat  and  retreat  from 
Judaea,  Pheron  re-established  his  au¬ 
thority  B.  C.  940  or  939.  He  probably 
reigned  a  few  years  longer,  say  to  936 
B.  C.  Proteus  succeeded  him,  and 
was  contemporary  with  Hellen,  and 
the  Trojan  W  ar  (Herod,  ii.  1 12,  &c.); 
possibly  he  died  B.  C.  900.  Rhamp- 
sinitus  succeeded.  Of  the  length  of  his 
reign  we  know  nothing;  at  the  average 


of  20  years,  we  may  reasonably  place 
his  death  B.  C.  880.  1 1  is  immediate 

successors  were  Cheops  and  Chephren, 
brothers,  who  together  are  said  to  have 
reigned  10(j  years  (ibid.  124.  127.  133); 
which  is  evidently  impossible.  It  is 
not  perhaps  too  hazardous  a  conjecture 
to  suppose  that  they  ascended  the  throne 
together,  and  that  Cephren  survived 
Cheops  six  years,  and  reigned  in  all  50 
years  ;  i.  e.  to  B.  C.  824. 

The  story  of  Mycerinus  is  evidently 
fabulous  (ibid.  131.  133);  he  probably 
reigned  fifteen,  instead  of  seven  years, 
and  died  B.  C.  8O9.  fie  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  Asychis,  who  perhaps  reigned 
thirty  or  forty  years,  to  B.  C.  772. 
Anysis  followed  ;  but  in  a  few  years 
was  expelled  by  Sabacon  or  So,  king 
of  ^Ethiopia,  who  reigned  fifty  years, 
and  then  retired  (ibid.  137)  about  715 
B.  C.  Herodotus  says,  that  Anysis 
was  restored,  but  this  is  hardly  credible 
at  the  end  of  the  fifty  years  (ibid.  139). 
He  also  (ib.  140)  reckons  700  years 
from  this  event  to  the  time  of  Arnyr- 
taeus,  i.  e.  B.  C.  450.  Larcher  and 
Schweighaeuser  read  500  for  700,  in 
order  to  reconcile  it  to  their  different 
systems  of  chronology ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  I  propose  300,  nor  is  there 
such  a  very  great  difference  between 
rpicx.  and  s7 rra,  as  not  easily  to  be  con¬ 
founded  by  careless  trascribers.  Sethon 
succeeded,  and  was  king  at  the  time  of 
Sennacherib’s  invasion,  B.  C.  712  (as 
may  be  collected  from  Scripture)  Herod, 
ii.  141  ;  and  Psammetichus  and  the 
eleven  kings  followed,  B.  C.  671  (ibid. 
147). 

Thus  we  have  a  connected  series  of 
monarchs  without  any  need  of  trans¬ 
position.  Between  Sethon,  however, 
and  Psammetichus,  from  Herodotus’s 
words  (ii.  147),  I  imagine  that  there 
must  have  been  a  short  interval  ;  this 
leaves  room  for  Asserhaddon’s  conquest 
of  Egypt,  which  appears  to  be  uncon- 
testable,  and  is  admitted  by  Newton 
with  good  reason*.  This,  however, 
can  create  no  confusion  in  what  pre¬ 
cedes. 


*  Upon  the  authority  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  vii.  18,  viii.  7,  x.  11,  12,  xix.  23,  xx.  4. 

In  this  war  the  city  No-Ammon  or  Thebes,  which  had  hitherto  continued  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  condition,  was  miserably  wasted  and  led  into  captivity,  as  is  described  by  Nahum,  chap. 
3,  v.  8-1  0  ;  for  Nahum  wrote  after  the  last  invasion  of  Judaea  by  the  Assyrians,  chap.  i.  v. 
15;  and  therefore  describes  this  captivity  as  fresh  in  memory.”  <(  Asserhaddon  reigned 
over  the  Egyptians  and  .Ethiopians  three  years  (Isa.  xx.  3,  4),  that  is,  until  his  death, 
which  was  in  the  year  of  Nabonassar  81,  and  B.  G.  666.”  Newton,  p.  257.  He  supposes 
with  reason,  that  these  twelve  kings  were  appointed  by  Asserhaddon  hiruself  to  govern 
Egypt  in  his  name. 


1S2<5.] 

The  Historians,  who  came  after  He¬ 
rodotus,  do  not  agree  with  him  in  the 
number,  or  names  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  prefer  their  authority  to  his; 
as  it  is  certain  that  in  other  cases  his 
authority  is  far  preferable.  They  all 
derived  their  history  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Egyptian  Priests:  and 
Herodotus’s  veracity  in  relating  what 
he  heard  is  incontestable.  As  the 
Egyptians  were  anxious  to  represent 
themselves  as  the  most  ancient  of  all 
nations,  and  were  more  vain  of  their 
antiquity  than  of  their  proficiency  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  it  is  consonant 
with  reason  that  they  would  endeavour, 
by  inserting  feigned  names  in  their 
lists  of  their  monarchs,  to  extend  their 
antiquity  as  far  as  possible. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  acceptable  to  my 
readers  to  compare  the  order  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  Monarchs,  according  to  Newton 
and  Herodotus.  This  then  is  the  order 
in  which  Newton  places  them. 

Sesostris;  Orus  (Pheron)  to  947; 
Zerah  to  946;  Amenophis  (Menes  or 
Mernnon)  to  944;  Osarsiphus  to  930; 
Amenophis  again  to  887  (leaving  Pro¬ 
teus  his  viceroy  in  Egypt,  909) ;  Ra- 
meses  (Rhampsinitus)  to  860;  Moeris 
(the  predecessor  of  Sesostris,  according 
to  Herod,  ii.  101)  to  838  ;  Cheops  to 
824  ;  Chephren  to  808  ;  Mycerinus  to 
802  ;  Nitocris  to  7B8  ;  Asychis.  After 
iris  death  Egypt  was  split  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  petty  kingdoms,  under  Anysis, 
and  Bocchoris,  Nechus  and  Tacollotis. 
Sabacon  conquered  them,  B.  C.  751, 
and  reigned  to  701  ;  Sethon  to  687; 
Tirkakah  to  671,  when  Asserliaddon 
conquered  Egypt. 

Yours,  & c.  A.  Z. 


Somersetshire  Antiquities. 

( From  the  Dorchester,  Sherborne,  and 
Taunton  Journal-) 

UR  Antiquaries  and  Topographers 
are  frequently  charged,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  with  justice,  of  following  each 
others’  steps,  and  of  taking  upon  trust, 
without  further  enquiry,  the  etymo¬ 
logies  and  explanations  which  more 
ancient  writers  have  left  upon  record. 
Having  turned  my  attention  to  the  an¬ 
tiquities  of  Somersetshire,  I  have  some¬ 
times  been  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
assertion  that  the  present  town  of  11- 
chester  occupies  the  site  of  the  Uxella 
of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Ischalis  of  the  Ro- 
Gf.nt.  Mag.  April,  1826’. 
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mans,  and  before  them  of  the  Celtic 
and  Belgic  inhabitants  of  this  island. 
I  will  therefore  thank  you  to  allow 
me  a  corner  in  your  widely-circulated 
Journal,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  ancient  town  of  Ischalis  occu¬ 
pied  a  different  site. 

All  ancient  writers  are  agreed  in  re¬ 
presenting  the  first  inhabitants  of  Bri¬ 
tain  as  a  colony  of  Gauls;  and  they 
are  described  as  coming  from  that  part 
of  Gaul  called  Gallia  Celtica,  or  Celtic 
Gaul,  and  were  therefore  Celtae.  This 
is  proved  by  the  language  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Britons  being  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Celtae,  as  were  also  their  man¬ 
ners,  their  government,  and  their  su¬ 
perstitions. 

The  great  actions  of  the  more  early 
nations,  who  were  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  writing,  are  involved  in  fa¬ 
ble,  or  lost  in  obscurity.  The  Celtic 
nations  afford  a  striking  instance  of 
this  kind.  Though  once  the  masters 
of  Europe  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Oby  in  Russia,  to  Cape  Finis  Terre, 
the  Western  point  of  Gallicia  in 
Spain,  they  are  very  little  mentioned 
in  history.  They  had  not  the  art  of 
writing,  but  trusted  their  fame  to  tra¬ 
dition  and  the  songs  of  their  bards, 
which,  by  the  vicissitude  of  human  af¬ 
fairs,  are  long  since  lost.  The  traces 
of  their  ancient  language  that  are 
found  in  places  so  widely  distant  from 
each  other,  serve  to  show  the  extent 
of  their  ancient  power,  but  throw  very 
little  light  on  their  history.  Of  all  the 
Celtic  nations,  that  which  possessed 
Gaul  is  the  most  renowned,  not  per¬ 
haps  on  account  of  worth  superior  to 
the  rest,  but  for  its  wars  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  whose  historians  transmitted 
the  fame  of  their  enemies,  as  well  as 
their  own,  to  posterity.  It  is  to  their 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  writing 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  so 
many  able  Historians,  who  have  hand¬ 
ed  down  with  the  most  brilliant  lustre 
the  great  actions  of  those  heroic  peo¬ 
ple,  to  the  generations  which  nave 
succeeded  them. 

The  Celtae  being  seated  in  Britain 
at  this  early  period,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
island  ;  and,  of  course,  scattered  over 
the  whole  country,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  high  or  hilly  parts,  the 
valleys  or  level  parts  being  generally 
covered  with  wood.  They  were  di¬ 
vided  into  several  tribes  or  nations. 
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among  which  the  Hcedui  and  the  Cim- 
bri  occupied  that  part  of  the  country 
which  is  the  more  immediate  object 
of  our  researches. 

About  350  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  a  colony  of  the  Belgce,  another 
people  of  ancient  Gaul,  who  inhabited 
the  country  now  called  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  first  landed  on  the  Southern 
coast  of  Britain,  and  having  obtained 
a  footing,  repelled  the  Celtic  inhabit¬ 
ants  into  the  interior.  It  would  appear 
that  continual  wars  and  numerous  bat¬ 
tles  took  place  between  the  Belgae  and 
the  Celtic  tribes  of  the  island,  and  that 
eventually  the  latter  had  greatly  wea¬ 
kened  their  invaders,  and  recovered  a 
portion  of  their  former  territory.  It 
was  at  this  period,  namely,  about  250 
years  after  the  settlement  of  the  Belgae 
in  the  Southern  and  Western  parts  of 
Britain,  that  Divitiacus,  King  of  the 
Suessiones,  a  contemporary  with  Ju¬ 
lius  Caesar,  and  the  most  powerful 
Prince  in  Gaul,  brought  over  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  the  Continental 
Belgce }  and  by  the  addition  of  these 
auxiliaries  enabled  the  Belgic  tribes 
in  Britain  to  extend  the  line  of  their 
possessions. 

At  this  time  the  Hcedui ,  a  Celtic 
tribe,  occupied  the  present  Somerset¬ 
shire  as  far  South  as  the  river  Ivel, 
and  perhaps  a  part  of  Gloucestershire 
above  the  river  Avon.  Their  towns 
were,  according  to  Richard  Cirences¬ 
ter,  Ischalis  (llchester,  1),  Avalonia 
(Glastonbury,  2),  and  Aquae  Solis 
(Bath,  3),  which  last  was  afterward 
a  Roman  colony.  The  settlements  on 
the  Avon,  at  Clifton,  Leigh,  and  Sea- 
mills,  and  the  others  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  those  places,  must  have 
been  in  this  territory,  if  the  Hcedui 
occupied  a  part  of  Gloucestershire. 
That  the  Hcedui  extended  as  far  South¬ 
ward  as  the  river  Ivel  is  plain,  because 
they  inhabited  the  country  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  llchester;  but  though  their 
boundary  reached  to  the  Parrel,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  pass  that  river. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to 
state,  that  the  existence  of  the  Haedui 
depends  on  the  sole  authority  of  Ri¬ 
chard  Cirencester.  No  other  ancient 
writer  mentions  them;  and  Ptolemy 
considers  their  country  as  belonging  to 
the  Belgae  ;  for  he  sets  down  Uxella 
(Ischalis)  and  Bath,  as  towns  of  the 
Belgae.  [But  then  this  must  allude 
to  the  time  after  the  Haedui  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Belgae.]  Neverthe¬ 


less  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for 
questioning  Richard’s  authority  in  this 
case.  There  are  very  few  other  writers 
in  whom  we  could  reasonably  expect 
any  mention  of  the  Haedui ;  and  Pto¬ 
lemy  has  evidently  omitted  them,  be¬ 
cause  he  considered  them  as  a  part  of 
the  Belgae,  or  as  subject  to  them. 

The  Ischalis  of  Richard  Cirencester, 
and  the  Uxella  of  Ptolemy,  I  take  to 
have  been  the  same  town,  the  name 
being  only  somewhat  varied  in  its  or¬ 
thography,  to  suit  the  colloquial  dia¬ 
lects  of  different  people  ;  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  former  writers  in  placing 
the  site  of  this  town  at  the  present  II- 
chester,  and  that  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons  : — 

1.  Because  the  term  Uch  is  a  primi¬ 
tive  word,  and  in  ancient  times  always 
denoted  in  the  names  of  places  some¬ 
thing  high,  lofty,  or  supereminenl ; 
and  as  applied  to  persons,  royal  or  no¬ 
ble.  In  the  British  language  the  word 
ychel,  signified  high,  lofty. 

2.  Because  the  town  of  llchester  is 
situated  in  a  flat  and  marshy  plain, 
which  situation  is  not  applicable  to 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word 
Uxella. 

3.  Because  there  was  another  Uxella 
in  Cornwall,  on  the  river  Fowey, 
which,  according  to  Camden,  (Bri¬ 
tain,  I.  p.  332,)  stood  on  a  high  hill, 
where  there  is  now  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Castle  of  Restormel,  near 
Lostwithiel. 

4.  Because  there  was  the  city  of 
Uxellodunum  in  Gaul,  which  Cae¬ 
sar  (B.  G.  viij,  40,)  says,  was  a  town 
on  every  side  inaccessible,  and  situate 
on  a  high  mountain. 

5.  Because  the  high  and  command¬ 
ing  situation  of  Montacute,  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  llchester,  is  exactly  applicable 
in  its  site  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Uxella ,  as  we  find  it  applied  in  the 
two  last-mentioned  instances. 

6.  Because  the  Roman  station  at 
llchester  was  only  a  summer  station, 
Castrum  iEstivum,  and  not  a  perma¬ 
nent  camp,  which  latter  was  at  Mon¬ 
tacute  ;  and  that  place  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  the  proper  Uxella  of 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Ischalis  of  Richard 
Cirencester. 

Therefore,  from  these  premises,  I 
conclude  that  the  town  Uxella  was  si¬ 
tuate  on  the  lofty  summit  of  Monta¬ 
cute,  at  a  short  distance  from  Ilches- 
ter,  the  site  of  which  was  afterward  a 
Roman  station,  and  the  JEstuary 
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Uxella  was  the  mouth  of  the  rivers 
Parrett  and  Ivel,  the  latter  of  which 
runs  not  far  distant  from  the  foot  of 
Montacute.  J.  S. 

Taunton,  March  15,  1826. 


Mr.  Urban,  London ,  April  5. 

MONG  Reviews  of  interesting 
publications,  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic,  inserted  in  your  communicative 
work,  few  can  claim  more  attention 
than  the  following,  because  a  science, 
now  in  its  infancy  but  of  much  future 
promise,  is  confessedly  ill  understood, 
and  imperfectly  practised  ;  and  that  too 
in  a  country  essentially  commercial, 
naval,  and  military. 

Having  studied  this  important  sub¬ 
ject,  from  its  renovation  in  modern 
times,  I  procure  from  the  Continent 
such  publications  as  have  any  bearing 
on  Telegraphic  Science.  1  recently 
obtained  from  France,  “Histoire  de 
la  Telegraphie,  par  Monsieur  Chappe 
L’aine,  ancien  Administrates  des 
Signes  Telegraphicjues,  avec  une  Vo¬ 
lume  de  Planches,’  published  recently. 
I  shall  quote  a  few  extracts  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  as  more  satisfactory,  where  this 

fdeasing  but  nasal  and  coup  d'epaules 
anguage  is  now  so  generally  under¬ 
stood. 

It  is  a  treatise  of  some  merit,  in 
which  the  productions  of  men  of  more 
interest  than  science  have  been  duly 
appreciated ;  and  therefore  the  book 
has  been  “  calomni£  des  son  origine, 
et  deprdci^  jusqu’a  present.”  Expe¬ 
rience  sufficiently  evinces  the  truth  of 
what  the  author  says  in  his  Preface, 
that  “  La  Telegraphie  sera  probable- 
ment  plus  £tudiee  dans  l’avenir,  qu’elle 
ne  Test  aujourd’hui.” — In  his  Intro¬ 
duction,  he  says  what  I  am  well  aware 
of  from  experience,  and  the  expence 
of  publications  and  models  for  public 
inspection, — “  Personne  n’est  press£ 
de  faire  des  essais,  lorsq’  il  faut  d’epen- 
ser  de  l’argent,  et  du  temps.” — Mon¬ 
sieur  Chappe  thinks  justly  that  projects 
of  the  present  description  ought  not  to 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  any  one  per¬ 
son,  because  he  cannot  possess  an  un¬ 
qualified  public  confidence,  and  can¬ 
not  exert  an  enlightened  zeal  conjoined 
with  requisite  knowledge,  to  be  found 
in  collective  bodies  of  men  interested 
in  the  subject  referred  to  them,  be¬ 
cause  actuated  by  patriotic  feelings  and 
principles  of  impartiality.  “  D’ailleurs, 
les  individus  n’influent  que  tres  peu 


chez  toutes  les  nations.  Ceux  qui  les 
r^prdsent  ne  mettent  pas,  pour  realiser 
des  d^couvertes,  tout  le  zele  qui  feroit 
agir  une  reunion  d’hommes  directe- 
ment  interessds  a  faire  recessir  les  in¬ 
ventions  qui  leur  seroient  particuliere- 
ment  utiles.  L’adoption  des  decou- 
vertes  qui  ont  donne  un  si  grand  ac- 
croissement  a  l’industrie  de  la  Grande 
Britagne  n’est  due  qu’  a  des  associa¬ 
tions  particulieres.” — In  the  following 
sentence,  the  author  seems  to  think 
that  something  like  Parliamentary  in¬ 
terest  may  be  useful  in  more  countries 
than  one,  to  render  successful  even 
unquestionable  scientific  projects  ;  and 
that  useful  inventions  at  first  rather  fa- 
favourably  received,  soon  experience 
coldness  and  neglect,  be  they  ever  so 
advantageous  in  a  public  point  of  view, 
if  the  unfortunate  individual  proposing 
them  is  unaided  by  the  above  indis¬ 
pensable  means.  “  Les  Regulateurs 
du  pouvoir  ne  font  ordinairement  d’ef- 
forts,  pour  propager  une  invention  nou- 
velle,  que  lorsquy  elle  pent  servir  a  aug - 
menter  leurs  forces,  et  dans  cette  cir- 
constance  meme,  la  volonte  qu’ils  font 
paroitre  d’abord  n’a  pas  toujours  assez 
d’activite  et  de  perseverance  pour  qu’ils 
puissent  profiter  de  tous  les  avantages 
qui  leur  sont  offerts.’’  With  us,  how¬ 
ever,  the  man  possessed  of  the^  all- 
powerful  interest  alluded  to,  knows 
better  how  to  manage  it,  than  to  be 
left  in  the  lurch,  as  implied  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  sentence. 

M.  Chappe  L’ain£  states,  that  we 
and  other  nations  have  not  an  eligible 
telegraphic  system ;  because  encou¬ 
ragement  was  given  only  to  such  as 
were  devoid  of  a  knowledge  founded 
on  accurate  experiments,  and  a  long 
course  of  application.  ‘‘Les  Etrangers 
n’ont  pas  reussi  a  s’en  procurer  un  qui 
pfit  leur  servir  utilement.  Ils  sont  te- 
nus  aux  offres  de  quelques  individus 
qui  se  sont  presentes,  sans  examiner 
si  ces  homines  officieux  avoient  fait 
avec  soin  et  exactitude  les  longues  ex¬ 
periences  qui  peuvent  seules  donner 
quelques  garanties  de  la  necessity  de 
projets  de  ce  genre.”  The  French 
certainly  telegraph  from  Paris  to  the 
most  remote  places  in  the  kingdom, 
while  we  are  now  obliged  to  spelt  on 
v ery  short  lines;  and  this  is  generally 
ascribed  to  the  use  of  a  weak  Tele¬ 
graph,  and  an  unsuitable  dictionary. 
Comparative  experiment  has  proved 
this  lamentable  fact.  The  author  con¬ 
demns  all  modes  of  telegraphing,  ex- 
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cepting  his  own.  He  mentions  my 
Treatise  on  Telegraphic  Communica¬ 
tion,  but  cautiously  avoids  giving  any 
account  of  it.  He  does  not  seem  to 
know  that  one  of  my  powerful  Tele- 
raphs  has  been  long  in  use  at  Deal, 
should  like  much  to  try  it,  conjoin¬ 
ed  with  my  Dictionary,  against  M. 
Chappe  L’ain^’s  mode,  and  to  lay  a 
good  round  sum  on  the  result,  as  to 
celerity  of  operation  and  simplicity  of 
machinery.  He  is  much  displeased  at 
my  ascribing  to  the  Duke  of  York,  af¬ 
terwards  James  VII.  the  first  clear 
knowledge  of  marine  signals,  and  re¬ 
gulated  manoeuvres,  subsequently  made 
use  of  by  the  French  at  t lie  Battle  of 
La  Hogue.  In  my  Treatise  I  allow 
that  Monsieur  de  la  Bourdonnais  ori¬ 
ginated  the  numerical  plan ;  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  conceded  to  this  confident  wri¬ 
ter,  that  our  naval  system  of  signalling 
is  derived  from  his  nation,  who,  with 
a  due  share  of  science,  are  not  deficient 
in  vanity. — The  second  book  treats  of 
the  French  Telegraph,  and  strongly 
recommends  insulation  as  essential  to 
visibility,  and  that  the  objects  to  he 
seen  should  be  black,  and  well  raised. 
No  object  can  be  so  conveniently  and 
simply  insulated  as  balls,  six  of  which 
sliding  on  rods  passing  through  them, 
compose  my  best  three-figure  Tele¬ 
graph,  which  in  point  of  power,  sim¬ 
plicity,  celerity  of  effect,  and  cheap¬ 
ness  of  construction,  lam  prepared  to 
prove  experimentally  to  be  superior  to 
any  hitherto  offered,  by  at  the  same 
time  combining  its  operation  with  the 
copious  and  comprehensive  Dictionary 
described  in  former  Numbers  of  your 
excellent  periodical  Publication. 

In  a  late  Supplement  to  an  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  we  see  with  surprise  a  man  of 
some  eminence  condemning  the  co¬ 
piousness  of  a  Dictionary,  which  in  print 
is  praised  and  recommended  by  the  same 
person  in  high  terms  of  praise.  Such  is 
the  inconsistency  of  human  beings  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  prejudice  of  the  moment! 
The  author  proposes,  “  donner  avec  un 
seul  signal,  beaucoup  de  mots  et  de 
phrases  combines  ensemble.”  These 
very  auxiliary  phrases,  injudiciously  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  the  supplementary  writer, 
constitute  the  leading  utility  of  a  Dic¬ 
tionary,  when  arranged  alphabetically, 
in  classes  numbered  above,  and  in  the 
margin.  A  Telegraphic  Committee  of 
men  of  science  in  India  declared  that 
a  system  of  classification  of  words  and 
phrases  carried  the  science  to  a  maxi¬ 


mum,  when  applied  to  a  Telegraph  of 
sufficient  power. 

Chappe’s  Telegraph  consisting  of  a 
long  centre-piece,  and  two  wings,  fur¬ 
nishes  196  changes  only,  and  cannot 
give  any  three  figures  simultaneously, 
a  power  now  as  indispensable  in  land 
as  in  sea  service,  in  order  to  have  an 
unexceptionable  Telegraph.  It  has 
been  proposed  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  in  France,  to  work  by  combinations, 
which  are  quite  objectionable,  as  they 
are  liable  (being  all  different  one  from 
another)  to  be  relatively  mistaken  ;  and 
thus  to  create  constant  confusion  and 
errors.  The  numerical  mode,  on  the 
contrary,  is  extremely  simple,  of  ready 
application  by  sea  and  land,  and  ex¬ 
cludes  the  perpetual  errors  and  mis¬ 
takes  arising  from  combinations  simi¬ 
lar  to,  but  always  necessarily  differing 
from,  each  other.  Telegraphs  like 
mine,  that  give  any  three  figures  by 
one  movement,  furnish  4095  com¬ 
binations;  and  though  I  have  applied 
them  in  my  Dictionary,  1  have  in  the 
same  pages  inserted  marginal  numbers 
and  classes,  as  being  more  preferable, 
particularly  as  class  and  number  may 
be,  as  in  the  Navy,  telegraphed  con¬ 
temporaneously,  as  my  plates  and  de¬ 
scriptions  shew  by  example.  Fifty  or 
a  hundred  years  hence,  the  truth  of 
all  this  will  be  seen,  and  reduced  to 
practice,  with  much  surprise  that  ma¬ 
nifestly  defective  plans  should  have  re¬ 
mained  so  long  in  use.  “Che  sara, 
sara.”  Monsieur  Chappe,  who  seems 
to  be  on  very  good  terms  with  him¬ 
self,  as  are  also  certain  would-be 
judges  in  this  country,  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Telegraphic  inventions  on 
the  Continent,  all  of  which  possess 
greater  power,  and  can  be  seen  at 
greater  distances  than  our  single-figure 
semaphore.  He  gives  a  decided  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  Swedish  shutter  Tele¬ 
graph.  As  this  can  express  three  fi¬ 
gures  as  far  as  numeral  7  inclusive,  I 
added  another  shutter  to  the  place  of 
units,  tens,  and  hundreds,  as  in  the 
Telegraph  at  Deal,  which  indicates, 
like  naval  flags,  any  three  figures  by 
one  display.  Still  balls  are  preferable, 
because  they  are  better  distinguished 
on  long  lines  ;  and  because  six  balls 
do  the  work  of  twelve  shutters,  and 
that  also  with  cheaper  and  more  sim¬ 
ple  machinery.  A  semaphore  of  full 
power  will  prove  serviceable  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  elevation  is  requisite,  such 
as  where  woods  and  forests  are  on  tele- 
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graphic  lines,  which  ought  as  much 
as  possible  to  run  straight,  from  the 
first  to  the  last  station.  My  semaphore 
consists  of  three  pairs  of  wings  or  arms 
on  one  mast,  and  descend  to  three  po¬ 
sitions,  by  mere  gravity  arising  from 
the  extremity  of  the  arm  overhanging 
the  pivot  in  a  small  degree.  An  ofii- 
cer  of  rank  claimed  my  invention  as 
his  own.  I  fully  convinced  him  of 
his  mistake,  by  showing  in  print,  and 
in  a  letter  to  himself,  that  the  opposed 
semaphores  had  nothing  in  common 
but  the  arms,  as  they  differed  com¬ 
pletely  in  principle,  construction,  ma¬ 
chinery,  power,  and  operation.  As 
for  the  arm,  it  was  used  by  the  an¬ 
cients  under  the  appellation  of  “  trabes 
totidem  erecta?,  et  totidem  depressse.” 
The  French  Indicator,  and  the  arms 
of  a  windmill,  gave  me  the  first  ideas 
of  the  conjoint,  and  separate  action  of 
wings. 

The  author  mentions  an  attempt  to 
communicate  between  Vienna  and 
France  by  means  of  flags.  This  failed; 
but  succeeded  where  balls  of  sufficient 
diameter  were  substituted.  I  proposed 
a  Telegraph  consisting  of  symbols, 
which  expressed  the  nine  numerals 
and  cipher  dropped  from  a  common 
reservoir,  as  wanted.  M.  Chappe  men¬ 
tions  an  extravagant  extension  of  this 
idea,  exhibited  at  Plymouth  in  1810, 
where  three  shutters  descended,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fill  up  one  of  six  spaces  rela¬ 
tively  below  them.  We  have  in  this 
work  a  series  of  thirty-two  Telegraphs, 
some  of  which  possess  considerable 
merit.  One  of  them  is  singular  enough, 
as  the  inventor  says,  “  Qu’il  venoit 
d’appliquer  heureusement  sa  methode 
[d’apprendre  a  lire  aux  aveugles]  a  la 
composition  d’un  systeme  et  d’une  ma¬ 
chine  Telegraphique.”  After  this  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  being  inform¬ 
ed  by  Cornelius  Agrippa,  that  Pytha¬ 
goras,  during  his  travels  in  Egypt,  cor¬ 
responded  with  his  friends  in  charac¬ 
ters  traced  on  the  Moon.  Porta,  who 
formed  an  Academy  of  Secrecy,  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  natural  magic,  pro¬ 
posed  to  establish  a  Telegraph  in  the 
Moon.  He  actually  published,  that 
by  means  of  mirrors,  he  would  throw 
words  on  the  Moon,  from  which  they 
could  be  reflected  over  all  the  earth. 
Among  the  hundred  plans  lying  at  the 
Admiralty,  nothing  will  be  found  so 
sublime  as  this  climax  of  eccentric  ex¬ 
travagance,  closely  allied  to  insanity  ! 
M  Chappe  L’aine  has  a  chapter  on 


the  British  Telegraph,  which  he  makes 
really  worse  than  it  is,  in  saying, 
“Qu’il  est  souvent  necessaire  de  don- 
ner  plusieurs  signaux  pour  exprimer 
une  lettre.”  YY  ith  my  Telegraphic 
Dictionary,  now  under  trial  at  sea,  and 
out  of  print,  he  appears  unacquainted, 
but  mentions  my  Treatise  of  1808, 
without  attacking  it.  He  alludes  to 
it  thus:  “  Uri  Officier  Anglois,  qui  a 
present^  lui-meme  a  l’Amiraute  en 
1808  un  modele  de  Telegraphic,  as¬ 
sure  qu’elle  a  rejette  plus  de  cent  pro¬ 
jets  de  Telegraphe  apres  un  examen 
fait  avec  soin  par  des  Commissaires 
choisis  parmi  les  hommes  les  plus  in- 
struits.  II  falioit  que  ces  Telegraphes 
fussent  bien  mauvais,  s’il  faut  enjuger 
par  celui-  dont  le  Gouvernement  An- 
%lois  se  servoiten  Plymouth,  en  181 0. ’’ 

I  know  not  where  he  found  that  these 
plans  had  been  examined  by  compe¬ 
tent  Commissioners,  as  I  state  only 
that  the  Secretary  said  in  a  Report 
that  he  had  inspected  fifteen  of  them. 
In  the  following  sentences,  it  would 
appear  that  the  author  has  but  a  poor 
opinion  of  our  telegraphic  knowledge  ; 
and  in  this  country,  1  for  one  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  contend  with  Mons.  Chappe 
L’aine,  by  means  of  a  system  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  experiment,  flatteringly  no¬ 
ticed  by  the  Governments  of  Europe, 
and  munificently  remunerated  by  a 
crowned  head.  The  arrogance  of  the 
author  forces  a  remark  otherwise  ego¬ 
tistical.  “11  est  bon  d’observer  que 
c’estchez  la  nation  la  plus  industrieuse 
du  monde,  que  l’on  tente  en  vain,  de- 
puis  trente  ans,  de  faire  un  bon  Tele¬ 
graphe.  Ces  efforts  infructueux  sont 
un  argument  bien  puissant  a  opposer 
a  ceux  qui  disent  que  les  Anglois  ont 
invente  le  Telegraphe  moderne  ;  qu’un 
Telegraphe  est  d’ailleurs  une  chose 
tres  facile  a  faire,  puisqu’on  en  a  fait 
de  tout  temps.”  He  may  not  be  far 
from  the  truth  in  saying,  that  “  La 
ligtie  de  Londres  a  Plymouth  [he  must 
mean  Portsmouth,  as  he  wrote  his 
book  in  1824,]  n’existera  pas  longue 
temps,  parcequ’  elle  est  combin^e  d’a- 
pres  un  systeme  vicieux  qui  empeche 
le  Telegraphe  d’etre  aussi  utile  qu’il 
pourroit  letre,  meme  en  Angleterre.” 
The  author  informs  us  that  the  Grand 
Turk  applied  for  a  plan  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  French  Telegraph,  now  in 
activity  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo, 
along  seventeen  stations  of  lines  much 
longer  than  those  between  London  and 
Portsmouth.  He  further  states,  that 
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in  1 8 1 Q  the  English  Ambassador  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  French  Government  for  a 
model  of  the  French  Telegraph  ;  and 
as  it  was  not  adopted,  he  has  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  saying  that  there  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  ren¬ 
der  the  Telegraph  serviceable.  With 
the  usual  self-complacency  of  a  French¬ 
man,  he  says,  “  11s  auront  bien  la  ma¬ 
chine,  mais  il  faut,  pour  la  placer  dans 
des  positions  convenables,  pour  l’appli- 
cation  des  signes,  et  les  moyens  de 
transpositions  sur  une  ligne  compos^e 
de  beaucoup  de  stations  dks  donnees 
que  Fexperience  seule  peut  faire  con- 
noitre  ;  et  cette  experience  ne  se  trouve 
encore  qu’en  France.”  The  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  French  Government  evi¬ 
dently  proves  (whatever  may  be  said 
to  the  contrary)  that  the  plan  in  use  in 
this  country  is  deemed  defective  and 
imperfect,  and  that  a  more  efficient  one 
is  manifestly  wanting.  It  further  shows 
that  the  French  think  that  we  are  ex¬ 
tremely  ignorant  on  so  important  a 
subject.  From  indolence  of  disposi¬ 
tion,  even  men  of  ability  are  averse  to 
think  for  themselves  ;  and  adopt  the 
unfounded  notions  of  men  of  inferior 
intellects^  merely  because  they  have  a 
more  easy  access  to  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion.  The  ancients  have  expressed 
this  sort  of  mental  lethargy  well. — 
“  Unusquisque  mavult  credere  quam 
judicare,  inde  ista  tanta  coacervatio 
aliorum  super  alios  ruentium.” 

If  no  one  else  will  stand  up  for  the 
honour  of  the  scientific  character  of 
our  country,  on  this  subject,  I  will  ; 
and  will  inform  him,  through  your 
Magazine  of  high  repute  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  a  Telegraphic  General 
System,  approved  of  by  the  illustrious 
Commander  in  Chief,  by  a  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  by  a  scientific  Com¬ 
mittee  in  India  and  in  this  country,  by 
the  Adjutant  and  Quarter  Master  Ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Forces,  by  Mr.  Sub-Secre¬ 
tary  Barrow,  and  by  the  public,  in  re¬ 
peated  instances,  need  not  (being 
founded  on  experiment,  the  best  test 
of  physical  truth,)  fear  competition 
with  any  thing  that  can  be  produced 
by  Monsieur  Chappe  L’airie,  ancien 
Administrates  des  Signes  Telcgra- 
phiques.  John  Macdonald. 


Mr.  Urban, 


Upper  Cadogan 
place ,  April  3. 


1  SHOULD  be  much  obliged  to  any 
of  your  Correspondents  that  will 


inform  me  where  any  notices  are  to  be 
found  of  Hieronymo  Pacino,  an  artist 
of  Milan,  who  flourished  about  the 
year  1550,  and  who  engraved  on  the 
steel  target  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
in  my  son’s  possession,  the  forty-eight 
subjects  which  so  tastefully  compose 
its  ornaments. 

I  ask  this  for  the  work  which  that 
highly  spirited  engraver  Mr.  Skelton 
has  undertaken,  and  of  which  he  has 
published  his  first  number.  You  may 
recollect  that  1  hinted,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  your  valuable  Magazine,  the 
opinions  I  held  of  the  plates  to  my 
“  Critical  Inquiry,”  some  time  previous 
to  its  appearance.  In  the  same  un¬ 
equivocal  manner  I  beg  leave  to  say 
that  what  Mr.  Skelton  has  done,  not 
merely  merits  my  approbation,  but  is 
entitled  to  the  warmest  applause.  The 
relative  strength  of  the  outlines,  and 
the  con  amove  style  in  which  it  is  exe¬ 
cuted,  are  so  admirable,  that  I  am  in¬ 
duced  not  only  thus  publicly  to  give 
my  testimony  to  its  excellence,  but  to 
explain  more  at  large  than  his  prospec¬ 
tus,  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  in 
what  respects  1  think  it  will  be  found 
highly  useful. 

In  the  first  place,  so  far  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  “  Critical  Inquiry,” 
there  is  as  much  dissimilarity  as  be¬ 
tween  a  dictionary  of  painters,  and  en¬ 
gravings  from  the  gallery  of  a  collector. 
That  work  must  be  regarded  as  a  mass 
of  evidence,  as  the  resuit  of  an  inquiry, 
and  as  a  report  on  which  might  be 
founded  any  ulterior  proceedings.  It 
must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  book 
of  reference  rather  than  amusement, 
but  was  absolutely  necessary  before 
any  other  publication  on  the  subject 
could  be  deemed  authentic.  The  pos¬ 
sessors  of  it  will  consequently  find  this 
a  useful  Supplement ;  because  as  one  of 
the  Reviewers  has  justly  said,  though 
he  has  elsewhere  termed  his  remarks 
“  a  masterly  dissertation,”  in  order 
clearly  to  understand  the  matter  de¬ 
tached  parts  of  armour  are  wanted. 

The  nature  of  the  former  publica¬ 
tion  would  not  permit  of  this  being 
done,  because  the  authorities  for  dates 
could  only  with  propriety  be  derived 
from  the  painting  or  sculpture  of  the 
time.  But,  the  pioneer’s  duty  perform¬ 
ed,  the  march  is  easy  and  pleasant, 
thus  cleared  from  all  impediments. 
The  question  which  next  occurs  is, 
“  does  there  exist  a  necessity  for  such 
a  work  as  Mr.  Skelton’s?”  to  which  I 
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answer  most  undoubtedly,  and  there¬ 
fore  proceed  to  shew  its  utility. 

All  Antiquaries  will  allow  that,  in 
the  description  of  weapons,  old  writers 
are  at  variance,  and  that  they  conti¬ 
nually  find  themselves  puzzled  to  re¬ 
concile  conflicting  testimony;  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  glaive  is  by  one  called  a  lance, 
by  another  a  sword,  by  a  third  a  battle- 
axe,  and  by  a  fourth  a  halbert ;  and 
passages  are  quoted  that  seem  to  coun¬ 
tenance  each  of  these  ideas.  In  the 
former  work  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe  what  it  really  is;  but  that 
cannot  be  so  effectual  as  a  plate  of 
Skelton’s,  exhibiting  all  the  varieties 
of  the  glaive,  and  consequently  shew¬ 
ing  how  it  may  partake  of  the  quality 
of  those  arms,  and  yet  have  distinctive 
characteristics.  The  same  of  the  pike, 
artisan,  halbard,  battle-axe,  pole-axe, 
ill,  gisarme,  languede  boeuf,  &c.  Next 
in  point  of  utility,  as  matter  of  national 
history,  are  the  origin  and  successive 
improvements  in  hand  fire-arms,  and 
their  varieties,  which  will,  by  Mr. 
Skelton’s  book,  for  the  first  time  be 
laid  before  the  publick,  with  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  different  kinds  of  gun-locks 
given  in  their  full  size.  These  and 
many  others  will  be  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  general  reader. 

To  Artists,  it  appears  to  me,  the 
work  will  be  invaluable ;  for  there  now 
exists  a  feeling  for  correctness  of  cos¬ 
tume  and  accessaries,  both  here  and  on 
the  Continent,  in  painting  and  on  the 
stage,  that  cannot  retrograde.  The 
taste  with  the  publick  is  in  its  com¬ 
mencement,  but  it  is  daily  gaining 
ground,  and  when  once  they  have  be¬ 
come  confident  judges  in  these  matters, 
they  will  no  longer  tolerate  anachro¬ 
nisms.  Foreigners  and  natives  are  con¬ 
tinually  drawing  from  my  son’s  collec¬ 
tion  ;  and  at  least  six  pictures,  painted 
by  as  many  of  the  English  who  stand 
at  the  head  of  their  profession,  will 
grace  the  walls  of  the  ensuing  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Somerset-house.  These  paint¬ 
ings  have  been  ordered  by  the  first 
among  our  nobility  who  patronize  the 
arts,  and  all  the  authors  of  them  de¬ 
clare  that  they  never  could  have  satis¬ 
factorily  performed  their  engagements 
without  access  to  this  collection.  What 
then  is  to  be  done  when  my  son  re¬ 
moves  the  armour  from  my  house, 
where  it  is  to  me  a  great  inconvenience? 
Those  who  possess  Skelton’s  publica¬ 
tion,  will  have  the  forms  and  relative 


proportions  of  arms  and  armour  with 
their  respective  dates,  and  having  thus 
correctly  sketched  theoutline,can,  from 
almost  any  specimens,  obtain  the  lights 
and  shades. 

To  those  who  seek  for  ornaments 
for  architecture,  furniture,  book-bind¬ 
ing,  plate,  jewelry,  &c.  many  patterns 
will  be  presented  of  an  elegant  and 
unusual  character,  as  may  be  conceived 
by  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
what  are  termed  the  cinque-cento  pro¬ 
ductions. 

Among  the  fanciers  of  armour,  there 
may  be  such  as  set  no  value  on  the 
weapons  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  yet 
even  to  these  engravings  of  them  will 
be  found  of  utility,  inasmuch  as  they 
will  thus  be  enabled  to  learn  what  is 
not  European  ;  and  to  all,  the  detail  of 
straps  and  buckles  must  be  very  need¬ 
ful  for  their  purpose. 

The  150  drawings  to  form  the  25 
numbers,  are  finished,  and  though  Mr. 
Skelton  has  selected  according  to  his 
pleasure,  as  in  his  Antiquities  of  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  he  has  made  this  improve¬ 
ment,  that  the  accompanying  letter- 
press  is  always  that  which  belongs  to 
the  plates.  In  my  opinion,  a  better 
idea  will  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  from  the  second  number,  which 
he  has  now  in  hand  ;  but  those  who 
wish  success  to  his  spirited  and  laudable 
endeavour,  will  best  promote  it  by  be¬ 
ing  early  in  their  encouragement. 
Trusting  that  your  antiquarian  friends 
will  not  find  the  letter-press  unworthy 
of  such  excellent  engravings,  I  re¬ 
main. 

Yours,  &c.  Sam.  R.  Meyrick^ 

P.  S.  The  rapid  sale  of  the  former 
work  on  Armour,  considering  its  price, 
quite  astonishes  me,  above  two-thirds 
of  the  five  hundred  copies  having  been 
within  the  short  period  of  three  years 
bona  fide  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Urban,  April  14. 

LTHOUGH  you  have  stores  of 
information  to  answer  a  Citizen’s 
questions  (see  p.  200),  yet  I  cannot 
resist  a  note  or  two  on  the  subject. 

The  Lecturer  is  an  order  distinct 
from  the  Rector  or  Vicar  of  the 
Church,  wherein  the  Lecture  is  deli¬ 
vered  ;  he  is  generally  either  the  Mi¬ 
nister  of  some  other  Church,  or  has 
not  any  other  preferment.  He  is 
usually  chosen  by  the  parishioners 
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themselves,  to  preach  on  some  parti¬ 
cular  occasion,  for  their  own  instruc¬ 
tion,  or  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  of 
the  Sabbath  Day;  or  he  is  appointed 
by  the  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  any 
will,  to  commemorate  some  event,  or 
to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  or  other  stipulated  subject, 
and  is  remunerated  accordingly  as  the 
will  directs.  Such  as  these  latter  are 
not  necessarily  bound  to  have  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Rector  or  Vicar,  and  parish 
officers;  but  in  the  usual  election  of 
an  afternoon  Lecturer,  the  consent 
for  the  pulpit  is  necessary  from  the 
M  inister;  and  the  approbation  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  is  required  for 
the  license. 

This  right  in  the  Rector  or  Vicar 
arises  from  his  possession,  ex  officio ,  of 
the  freehold  of  his  Church. 

In  1673-4,  an  Act  was  passed  to 
disable  Clergymen  without  license, and 
not  conforming  to  the  Liturgy,  from 
becoming  Lecturers  in  Churches  ;  and 
in  case  of  any  such  attempt,  they  are 
subjected  to  three  months  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  common  gaol. 

Almost  every  Church  in  London 
and  in  its  vicinity  has  a  Lecturer 
chosen  by  the  parishioners,  for  the  af¬ 
ternoon  or  evening  service,  who  is 
paid  by  their  voluntary  subscriptions  ; 
but  Lectures  for  a  distinct  purpose  are 
generally  delivered  in  the  morning  at 
some  Church,  according  to  the  found¬ 
ers’  or  trustees’  direction,  which  is 
always  complied  with.  Among  these 
the  most  important  are  that  of  Lady 
Moyer’s  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and 
that  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  at  Bow 
Church  in  Cheapside;  the  subjects 
and  times  of  preaching  are  prescribed 
by  the  founders  ;  and  in  these  Chris¬ 
tian  labours  some  of  the  most  eminent 
and  learned  Divines  of  our  Established 
Church  have  handed  to  posterity  the 
best  defences  of  Christianity. 

These  two  celebrated  founders  gave 
estates,  or  their  annual  rents  in  trust, 
to  remunerate  their  Lecturers;  others 
have  given  stock  in  the  public  funds 
for  this  purpose;  and  this  constitutes 
the  difference  between  what  is  called 
an  endowed  Lecture,  and  any  other 
that  depends  upon  the  voluntary  sub¬ 
scription  of  the  electors. 

Yours,  &c.  A.  H. 


Mr.  Urban,  March  2 0. 

I  AM  grieved  to  think  Mr.  Brown 
should  deem  it  advisable  to  quar¬ 
rel  with  me,  and  endeavour  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  discord.  My  sole  motive  for 
writing  about  him  was  to  serve  him — 
to  call  the  public  attention  to  his  ra¬ 
tional  efforts  of  making  good  models 
of  Stonehenge.  These  models  I  have 
recommended  to  some  friends,  and 
have  now  five  in  my  own  possession. 
It  was  my  wish  to  afford  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  exercising  his  skill  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  to  better  effect;  and 
also  to  point  out  to  him  employ  and 
remuneration.  Respecting  his  theo¬ 
ries,  I  never  was  inclined  to  enter  into 
serious  discussion  ;  but  thought  I  might 
joke  on  improbabilities  of  Antiquari- 
anism  with  him,  as  1  occasionally  have 
done  with  an  older  friend,  and  more 
experienced  antiquary,  on  the  Romances 
of  Southcote-ism.  Such  subjects,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  humble  ideas,  do  not 
admit  of  reasoning,  and  are  almost  be¬ 
neath  the  dignity  of  argument.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  know  that  confirmed  theorists, 
as  well  as  visionaries,  never  admit  “  the 
evidence  of  facts;’’  we  may  as  well  ex¬ 
pect  rationality  in  an  astrologer.  I 
again  repeat  that  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  hurt  Mr.  Browne’s  feelings,  or  in¬ 
jure  him  in  any  respect;  but  on  the 
contrary  would  gladly  aid  him  in  any 
way  within  the  compass  of  my  hum¬ 
ble  powers.  W  ishing  him  many  bet¬ 
ter  friends  than  I  have  been,  and  am 
inclined  to  be,  I  remain  his,  and 
\ours,  &c.  J.  Britton. 


IN  answer  to  your  Correspondent’s 
queries  in  p  98,  for  February  last, 
respecting  Sir  Thomas  Hooke,”  I  beg 
to  inform  him  that  the  arms  borne  by 
his  ancestors  were,  quarterly,  Sable 
and  Argent,  a  cross  quartered  between 
four  escallops,  all  counterchanged. — 
Sir  1  homas  being  sprung  from  a 
junior  branch  of  the  family,  bore  them, 
as  was  the  case  with  other  junior 
branches  settled  at  Chichester,  &c. 
Argent  and  Sable. 

The  title  became  extinct  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Sir  Hele  Hooke  (he  having  sur¬ 
vived  his  two  infant  sons  Hele  and 
Thomas),  on  the  12th  of  July,  1712. 
Yours,  &rc. 

An  Old  Correspondent. 
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SOME  REMARKS  ON  A  PAMPHLET  CONTAINING 

OBSERVATIONS,  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  CLERGY  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED 

CHURCH, 

In  answer  to  an  Address  lately  distributed  amongst  that  Body,  and  Christian 

Ministers  of  every  denomination. 

The  West  India  question  has  occupied  more  than  ordinary  attention  during 
the  last  few  months.  The  press  lias  been  unceasingly  resorted  to,  and  peti¬ 
tions  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery  have  been  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  right  of  petitioning  is  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  privilege  that  an  Englishman  can  possess,  but  like  every 
other  blessing,  it  is  liable  to  abuse  5  as  a  proof  of  which,  a  correspondent 
in  the  Representative  of  the  3d  March  last,  stated — that  he  had  gone  over 
45  Anti-slavery  petitions,  and  that  he  could  unequivocally  declare  them, 
from  internal  evidence  alone,  et  to  be  the  work  of  one  man,  or  of  one  small 
knot  of  men.”  This  proceeding,  he  adds,  admits  but  of  one  explanation, 
“  that  a  small  Committee,  claiming  reverence  as  composed  of  the  most  de¬ 
vout  and  zealous  Christians  in  England,  have  deliberately  played  off  a  gross 
and  palpable  hoax  upon  the  Legislature  of  their  country.”  It  was  certainly 
unworthy  the  advocates  of  a  great  question  specially  to  invite  (as  was  the 
case)  persons  of  15  years  of  age  to  affix  their  names  to  representations,  the 
truth  of  which  they  had  not  the  means  of  ascertaining,  and  to  arguments 
which  they  could  not  possibly  understand.  From  these  “  Observations” 
we  find  that  another  attempt  has  been  made  to  influence  the  public  mind. 
An  “  Address  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  to  Christian 
Ministers  of  every  Denomination,”  has  lately  been  extensively  circulated, 
and,  as  it  is  understood,  sent  to  every  clergyman  and  dissenting  minister 
throughout  the  empire.  The  great  object  of  this  Address  is  to  induce  them 
to  employ  the  Pulpit  for  the  purpose  u  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
evils  of  colonial  bondage  throughout  the  land,  and  of  exciting  increased 
efforts  for  speedily  putting  a  period  to  the  state  of  slavery  itself  through¬ 
out  the  British  dominions.”  It  further  calls  upon  the  public,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  clergy,  to  <f  resort  to  decisive  and  effectual  measures,”  to  “  strain 
every  nerve,”  and  to  concentrate  their  forces  in  the  strenuous  use  of 
every  means  by  which  the  country  maybe  soonest  purged  of  this  deep  pol¬ 
lution  of  negro  slavery.” 

As  our  columns  have  been  open  to  the  Abolitionists,  it.  is  but  fair  that 
those  who  view  their  attempts  with  alarm  or  distrust,  should  also  be  heard; 
and  we  now  proceed  to  notice  the  “  Observations”  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  reply  to  the  “  Address”  last  referred  to. 

In  answer  to  the  common  charge,  that  slavery  is  repugnant  to  the  truths 
and  duties  of  Christianity,  the  Author  appeals  to  “  the  conduct  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour  and  his  apostles  whilst  living  and  preaching  in  the  midst  of  a  slave 
population  ;”  and  in  support  of  his  view  of  the  subject,  he  has  adduced  the 
opinions  of  many  distinguished  men  of  the  present  day,  including  Earl 
Bathurst  anti  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  He  has  also  quoted  an  admirable 
pamphlet,  entitled  “  the  House  of  Bondage,”  by  the  Rev.  B.  Bailey, 
M.  A.  which  has  been  already  commended  in  our  Magazine,  (xciv.  i. 
2c24.) — The  Author  might  have  added  what  fell  from  the  venerable 

Gent.  Mag.  April,  1826. 
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Lord  Chancellor  in  the  debate  of  the  7th  March  last.  His  Lordship  ob¬ 
served,  “  With  respect  to  a  state  of  slavery  being  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  the  Christian  religion,  (whatever  may  be  my  own  opinions  about  sla¬ 
very  in  the  West  Indies,)  when  I  recollect  that  a  state  of  slavery  had  for 
centuries  existed;  that  the  Legislature  of  this  country  had  encouraged  it, 
not  only  by  the  countenance  afforded  to  it  by  the  ablest  laymen  who  had 
figured  in  the  history  of  the  country,  but  also  by  a  bench  of  Bishops,  as 
learned,  pious,  and  respectable,  as  that  which  their  lordships  now  saw  be¬ 
fore  them,  who  must  have  known  what  was  and  what  was  not  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  Christianity  ;  [  own  l  cannot  easily  bring  myself  to  say  that 
a  system  which  has  heretofore  received  such  a  sanction,  is  so  clearly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  as  some  noble  lords  seem  to  think  it  is. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  are  bound,  my  Lords,  in  all  these  cases,  to 
look  at  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.” 

The  Author  proceeds  to  show  how  grossly  the  condition  of  the  negro 
population  has  been  misrepresented  in  the  late  discussions.  “  Every  epi¬ 
thet,  he  observes,  has  been  employed  which  could  convey  the  idea  of  exist¬ 
ing  cruelty  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  of  wretchedness 
and  misery  on  that  of  the  slave.”  “  To  accomplish  the  abolition  of  negro 
slavery  in  the  West  India  Colonies  gradually  and  safely,  the  efforts  of  the 
British  Parliament  have  of  late  been  unceasingly  directed.  In  IS^S,  Reso¬ 
lutions  were  unanimously  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which 
have  since  been  adopted  by  the  House  of  Lords,  for  effecting  that  object,  by 
imparting  to  the  slaves  a  participation  in  those  civil  rights  and  privileges 
which  are  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  and  by  a  de¬ 
termined  and  preserving,  but  judicious  and  temperate  enforcement  of  such 
measures  as  should  effect  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  character  of 
the  slave  population,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  that  participation  in  those 
rights. — To  those  who  are  ‘  straining  every  nerve’  to  terminate  slavery, 
measures  of  this  sober  character  will  not  be  palatable  j  but  the  moderate 
and  discreet  philanthropist  will  rest  satisfied  with  them,  and  liewill  rejoice 
to  find,  that  while  so  much  remains  to  be  done,  much  has  been  done  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  It  has  been 
shewn  again  and  again,  that  their  condition,  both  as  regards  their  tempo¬ 
ral  comforts  and  their  moral  culture,  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  un¬ 
dergone  a  manifest  improvement ;  and  if  their  masters  be  only  permitted 
for  a  short  period  to  pursue  in  peace  the  plans  which  they  have  in  contem¬ 
plation,  the  abolition  of  slavery  will  be  accomplished  by  it3  sliding  (as  Mr. 
Stephen  has  stated)  insensibly  into  general  freedom.”* 

In  corroboration  of  this  statement,  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cole¬ 
ridge,  an  English  gentleman,  who  visited  twelve  of  the  West  India  Islands 
in  1  Sc25 ,  in  the  suite  of  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes,  for  the  recovery  of  health, 
and  from  motives  of  curiosity.  This  gentleman  tells  us:  “  I  have  been 
in  twelve  of  the  British  Colonies  ;  I  have  gone  round  and  across  many  of 
them,  and  have  resided  some  months  in  the  most  populous  one  of  its  size 
in  the  whole  world.  I  have  observed  with  diligence,  I  have  inquired  of  all 
sorts  of  people,  and  have  mixed  constantly  with  the  coloured  inhabitants 
of  all  hues  and  of  every  condition.  1  am  sure  /  have  seen  things  as  they  are, 
and  l  am  not  aware  of  any  other  bias  on  my  mind,  except  that  which  may 
be  caused  by  a  native  hatred  of  injustice,  and  a  contempt  and  disdain  of 
cant  and  hypocrisy.”  Now,  having  had  these  fair  opportunities  of  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  state  of  the  population  of  the  West  India  Colonies,  as  they  are. 


*  “  Within  a  period  of  three  yeaVs  (from  1S20  to  182.3,)  4000  voluntary  manumissions 

have  taken  place  in  Jamaica  alone.” 
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lie  bears  this  important  testimony  to  the  owners  of  slaves: — “  From  the 
general  and  prominent  charge  of  cruelty,  active  or  permissive,  towards  the 
slaves,  I  for  one  acquit  the  planters."  He  tells  us  further,  that  the  “  slaves 
receive  no  wages,  because  no  money  is  paid  to  them  upon  that  score,  but 
they  possess  advantages  which  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour  in  England 
doubled  could  not  purchase.  The  slaves  are  so  well  aware  of  the  comforts 
which  they  enjoy  under  a  master’s  purveyance,  that  they  not  unfrequently 
forego  freedom  rather  than  be  deprived  of  them.  A  slave  beyond  the 
prime  of  life  will  hesitate  to  accept  manumission.  Many  negroes  in 
Barbadoes,  Grenada,  and  Antigua,  have  refused  freedom  when  otfered  to 
them.” 

We  have  also  an  interesting  statement  from  Mr.  M‘Donnell,  (an  eye-wit¬ 
ness  also)  who,  in  his  “  Considerations  on  Negro  Slavery,”  has  shewn  that 
“the  negroes  are  not  that  degraded,  miserable  set  of  beings  they  are  so  gene¬ 
rally  supposed  to  be.” — “The  first  sensation,”  he  observes/*  which  a  stranger 
experiences  on  visiting  an  estate,  is  that  of  unqualified  surprise.  In  place 
of  beholding  that  scene  of  chains  and  cruelty  which  had  been  associated 
with  his  idea  of  slavery,  he  finds  every  thing  indicative  of  cheerfulness  and 
content;  an  active,  animating  picture  of  industry  lies  before  him;  every 
now  and  then  is  heard  a  loud  and  general  laugh,  evidently  that  of  persons 
free  from  care :  in  his  walks  about  the  grounds,  he  is  saluted  with  cour¬ 
tesy  ;  and  he  sees  the  proprietor  received  really  with  affection.  After  the 
work  of  the  day  is  over,  if  he  proceed  to  the  negro  houses  he  will  be  still 
more  gratified ;  he  there  beholds  apartments  well  fitted  up,  and  comfort¬ 
able  ;  the  little  children  before  the  doors  gamboling  about  in  sportive  in¬ 
nocence;  and  the  whole  presenting  such  an  appearance  of  satisfaction  and 
happiness,  that  he  is  at  once  prompted  to  exclaim,  What  is  it  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  would  have  ?” — (Considerations,  p.  213.) 

The  dangers  attending  any  precipitate  measures  for  emancipation  are 
here  dwelt  upon  very  fully,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  weighty  senti¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Canning  and  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  without  coming  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  former  Right  Honorable  gentleman.  et  If  there  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  at  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  person,  the  most  careless,  to  look 
with  indifference,  but  which  any  man,  who  approaches  it  as  a  subject  of  le¬ 
gislation,  must  view  with  the  deepest  awe, — it  is  the  question  now  before 
us.  To  speak  of  the  difficulties  which  encompass  it,  as  compared  with  al¬ 
most  any  other  question  which  has  ever  occupied  the  attention  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  would  be  to  draw  but  a  faint  and  feeble  picture  of  those  difficulties  : 
they  are,  indeed,  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observation  ;  but  he  who 
has  to  probe  and  prove  them,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  a  remedy,  finds 
them  thickening  around  him  at  every  step,  and  leaving  him  frequently 
nothing  but  a  choice  of  evils.” — (Mr.  Canning’s  Speech  in  1824,  p.  3.) 

The  author  now  directs  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  religious  in¬ 
struction  of  the  slaves,  unquestionably  the  most  important  branch  of  this 
momentous  subject.  “  The  establishment  of  an  Episcopacy  in  the  West 
Indies  gave  pleasure  to  every  man  interested  in  the  real  welfare  of  the 
slave,  anti  in  the  promotion  of  genuine  Christianity;  to  all  such,  at  least, 
as  conceived  that  the  task  of  imparting  religious  instruction  to  the  negro 
“  could  not  be  confided  so  safely  or  so  advantageously  as  to  the  hands  of  a 
regular  church  establishment,  whose  duty  and  interest  it  would  be  to  assist 
the  local  government,  to  calm  the  fear  and  allay  the  ferment  of  the  times, 
to  reconcile  the  planter  to  the  propriety  of  granting,  and,  in  due  time,  to 
fit  and  prepare  the  negro  for  receiving,  that  liberty  which,  with  religion 
and  the  love  of  order,  will  be  really  a  blessing  to  him,  but,  without  them, 
will  infallibly  prove  a  curse.” — (Bishop  of  Exeter’s  Sermon,  preached  be¬ 
fore  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  1824,  p.  25.) 
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The  more  active  opponents  of  slavery  do  not  however  seem  to  hail  this 
measure  with  any  sentiments  of  pleasure ;  and  notwithstanding  the  zeal 
and  liberality  which  have  been  manifested  by  the  planters,  in  seconding 
the  exertions  of  the  Prelates  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  and  in  diffusing 
religious  instruction  among  their  slaves,  the  author  alludes  to  various 
charges  recently  brought  against  the  planters  for  withholding  (as  it  is 
alleged)  this  boon  from  the  negro  population.  “  These  and  various 
other  assertions  plainly  prove,  that  to  t he  exertions  of  the  Established 
Clergy  there  is,  in  certain  quarters,  a  rooted  dislike,  and  that  the  insinua¬ 
tion  of  the  African  Institution  is  still  maintained,  “  that  the  Church  of 
England  does  not  afford  to  the  slaves  the  means  of  attaining  religious  in¬ 
struction  and  worship.’ — If  the  object  of  these  individuals  be  to  drive  out 
the  Church  of  England  from  the  Colonies,  and  to  plant  sectarianism  in  its 
room,  we  feel  confident  that  a  measure  tending  to  produce  a  revolution  so 
extensive  and  so  dangerous,  needs  only  to  be  pointed  out  to  secure  the 
steady  resistance  of  all  those  who  are  attached  to  the  civil  and  religious  in¬ 
stitutions  of  their  country.  Happily,  however,  all  alarms  upon  this  subject 
are,  vve  trust,  groundless.” 

In  quoting  the  author’s  concluding  paragraph,  we  must  express  our  hope 
that  on  a  question  of  such  vital  importance,  affecting  both  Great  Britain 
and  her  Colonies, — both  the  master  and  the  slave, — the  angry  passions 
which  have  agitated  our  countrymen,  will,  ere  long,  yield  to  the  voice  of 
truth  and  soberness  ;  and  that  in  all  measures  adopted  for  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  and  leading  to  the  final  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  we  shall  be 
guided,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  by  a  zeal  “according  to  knowledge.” 

“  In  bringing  these  observations  to  a  close,  we  would  solemnly  appeal 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  more  especially  to  the  Clergy,  and  ask 
whether  the  Address ,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  animadversion,  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  do  good  ? — Whilst  Christianity  (the  best  and  surest  foundation 
on  which  morals,  civilization,  and  fitness  for  extended  rights  can  be  built,) 
is,  as  we  have  shewn,  in  successful  progress  throughout  the  West  India 
Colonies,  with  what  consistency  are  Christian  ministers  now  solicited  to  use 
their  influence  in  urging  a  precipitate  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  interest  the  British  public  in  measures  which  most  surely 
must  diminish  the  comforts  of  that  class,  by  impoverishing  their  masters  ? 
Will  not  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  act  more  wisely  in  confiding 
the  further  progress  of  the  great  work  of  emancipation  to  the  deliberate 
counsels  of  his  Majesty’s  Government,*  and  in  disregarding  the  suggestions 
of  men,  who,  like  the  Puritans  of  old,  under  the  influence  of — 

‘  Hot  ardent  zeal,  would  set  whole  realms  on  fire.* 

Shakspkare.’  ” 


*  We  doubt  not  that  the  Executive  Government  will  hold  an  equal  balance  between  these 
contending  parties,  and  honestly,  in  due  time,  carry  their  own  temperate  resolutions  into  ef¬ 
fect.  Their  intentions  may  be  learned  from  Mr.  Secretary  Canning’s  reply,  on  Mr.W.  Smith’s 
motion  relative  to  the  Slave  Population  in  Demerara  and  Berbice.  He  concluded  his  speech 
in  these  memorable  words:  (t  Before  I  sit  down  I  will  state,  however  unpalatable  it  may  be 
to  both  parties,  the  fixed  determinations  of  Government.  To  one  side,  those  who  appre¬ 
hended  mischief  to  their  interests,  and  who  are  stimulating  themselves  into  resistance  to  the 
sense  of  Parliament  and  to  the  sense  of  the  country,  I  say  without  hesitation  that  sooner  or 
later  the  object  of  Parliament  and  the  country  will  be  effected,  and  that  there  is,  in  the  last 
resort — (let  there  he  no  mistake  on  that  subject), — a  power  in  Parliament  to  carry  it  into 
effect — (Cheers) ;  and  it  shall  be  carried  into  effect.  But  I  say,  on  the  other  hand,  to  those 
who  would  goad  us  on  to  incalculated  experiments,  tliat  the  Orders  in  Council,  approved  by 
Parliament,  contain  what  we  consider  a  fit  system  for  arriving  at  our  object.  I  mean  to  6fry 
distinctly  to  the  West  Indians,  that  these  Orders  in  Council  contain  the  system  of  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  I  mean,  at  the  same  time,  to  say,  that  at  some  time  or  other,  Parliament  will  find 
the  means  of  carrying  that  system  into  effect.” — (Cheers.) 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


78.  The  Lives  of  celebrated  Architects  an¬ 
cient  and  modem ,  with  Historical  and  Cri¬ 
tical  Observations  on  their  Works ,  and  on 
the  principles  of  the  Art,  by  Francisco  Mi- 
lizia,  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Mrs. 
Edward  Cresy,  with  Notes  and  additional 
Lives,  in  2  vols.  8 vo.  J.  Taylor. 

BIOGRAPHY  of  Architects  has 
long  been  a  desideratum  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature,  and  a  work  which  has 
for  its  object  to  supply  this  deficiency, 
cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable.  The  fate 
of  genius  is,  under  all  circumstances, 
interesting;  but  the  history  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  itself  is  involved  in  that  of  its 
professors,  and  this  is  a  subject  on 
which,  now  that  the  art  becomes  daily 
more  appreciated,  every  illustration  is 
desirable.  Milizia’s  work  has  claims 
on  our  attention,  independent  of  the 
mere  interest  of  the  subject  on  which 
it  treats:  its  merits  in  other  respects 
are  intrinsic  and  acknowledged. 

The  “  Memorie  degli  Arc'hitetti 
antichi  e  moderni”  first  appeared  in 
Rome  in  1768,  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  literary  productions  of  the 
Author,  who  lived  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century.  His  birth 
and  circumstances  were  noble  and  in¬ 
dependent,  and  his  consequent  freedom 
from  obligatory  occupation  left  him  at 
liberty  to  follow  his  inclination  in  the 
choice  of  his  pursuits,  and  having  a 
natural  partiality  for  the  Arts,  he  de¬ 
voted  to  them  the  greater  part  of  his 
time.  Architecture,  above  all,  he  made 
his  particular  study.  Enamoured  of 
his  subject,  unfettered  by  prejudices, 
endowed  by  nature  with  strong  powers 
of  reasoning,  and  enjoying  by  his  re¬ 
sidence  in  Italy,  and  especially  in 
Rome,  the  opportunity  of  confronting 
his  speculations  with  practical  exam¬ 
ples,  by  observing  the  monuments 
there  existing  of  ancient  art,  and  the 
most  approved  works  of  modern  times, 
he  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  Architecture,  and  a  sound 
critical  judgment  of  its  productions. 

Reasoning  from  the  origin  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Art,  he  raised  to  himself 
a  certain  philosophical  standard,  by 
which  he  had  the  courage  to  try  the 
most  admired  works  of  the  greatest 
modern  Artists,  not  excepting  Buono- 
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rotti,  or  Palladio.  His  judgment, 
founded  on  clear  and  simple  principles, 
and  carrying  conviction  with  them, 
had  only  to  be  proposed,  to  meet  with 
general  assent,  and  his  works  therefore 
were  received  with  applause.  The 
“blind  adorers”  of  Michael  Angelo, 
however,  and  the  followers  of  his 
pretended  imitators,  raised  an  outcry 
against  Milizia  for  presumption  in 
censuring  the  works  of  so  great  a  mas¬ 
ter,  till  then  beheld  as  models;  and 
reproached  him  moreover,  and  per¬ 
haps  somewhat  more  justly,  with  the 
tone  of  satire  and  severity  in  which  his 
decisions  are  pronounced.  But  from 
both  these  charges  our  Author  is  ea¬ 
sily  excused.  The  soundness  of  his 
opinions,  and  their  general  adoption, 
sufficiently  acquit  him  of  unwarranted 
resumption  :  and  the  whole  tenor  of 
is  criticisms,  his  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  the  beauties  and  defects  of  every 
work  on  which  he  comments,  the  evi¬ 
dent  justice  of  his  objections,  the  tri¬ 
bute  he  every  where  pays  to  real  me¬ 
rit,  but  above  all,  the  amiable  plea¬ 
sure  with  which  he  places  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  the  traits  of  virtue,  of  great¬ 
ness  or  of  goodness,  to  be  discovered 
in  the  character  of  the  individuals  of 
whom  he  treats,  attest  his  freedom 
from  malice  and  from  all  ill-natured 
feeling,  and. vouch  for  the  proper  spi¬ 
rit  with  which  he  undertook  his  task, 
and  for  the  sincerity  with  which  he 
asserts  that  “  wherever  he  has  disco¬ 
vered  faults,  he  can  with  safety  affirm 
that  they  gave  him  pain  ;  and  if  he  has 
exposed  them,  it  is  only  with  a  view 
of  preventing,  if  possible,  their  recur¬ 
rence  and  increase.” 

Executed  in  this  spirit,  with  a  for¬ 
wardness  to  admire  every  thing  great 
and  noble,  but  with  a.  fearlessness  in 
unmasking  every  deformity,  however 
great  the  names  by  which  they  are 
sanctioned,  the  works  of  our  Author 
have  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
taste  of  the  last  halfcentury;  and  were 
his  principles  as  generally  followed  in 
practice,  as  their  justice  is  admitted 
in  theory,  Europe  would  be  less  bar¬ 
ren  in  structures  worthy  of  unquali¬ 
fied  admiration. 

The  Memoirs  in  this  work  are  judi¬ 
ciously  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
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in  three  grand  divisions,  according  to 
the  epochs  of  the  Art,  and  are  pre¬ 
faced  with  an  excellent  essay  on  the 
history,  principles,  and  changes  of  Ar¬ 
chitecture;  in  which  our  Author,  trac¬ 
ing  its  progress  as  an  instinct,  an  art, 
and  a  science,  and  reasoning  from  its 
origin  and  its  uses,  deduces  precepts 
equally  calculated  to  guide  the  pro¬ 
fessor  in  his  practice,  and  the  amateur 
in  his  judgment.  From  nine  general 
rules  laid  down  as  essential  to  Archi¬ 
tecture,  we  extract  the  fourth  regard¬ 
ing  ornament,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
whole,  and  of  the  author’s  principles, 
taste,  and  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
“If  architecture  be  the  daughter  of 
necessity,  even  its  beauties  should  ap¬ 
pear  to  result  from  such.  In  no  part 
of  the  decoration  should  there  be  any 
artifice  discoverable:  hence  every  thing 
extraneous  is  a  proof  of  bad  taste.” 

As  a  critic,  Milizia  appears  to  be 
free  from  all  prejudice.  Names  and 
authority  had  no  weight  with  him. 
To  Greece,  Rome,  Italy,  England, 
Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  to  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  time,  as  far  as  his 
opportunities  of  observing  permitted 
him,  he  has  rendered  due  justice.  He 
neither  lauds  nor  blames  without  giv¬ 
ing  convincing  reasons ;  and  in  both 
his  praise  and  censure  he  is  evidently 
actuated  solely  by  the  love  of  truth  and 
justice. 

The  following  opinion  proves  his 
exemption  from  any  undue  bias  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  own  age  and  nation.  “Fi¬ 
nally,’’  says  our  Author,  in  conclusion 
of  a  summary  of  the  vicissitudes  which 
Architecture  had  experienced,  “  Arts 
and  Sciences  again  rose  in  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  century,  and  Greek -Roman 
Architecture  with  them,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly  an  admiration  for  them 
was  rekindled  :  but  between  the  esti¬ 
mation  and  the  practise  there  is  a 
wide  difference.  It  is  now  three  cen¬ 
turies  since  the  Grecian  Architecture 
has  been  generally  admired  through¬ 
out  Europe,  while  the  Gothic  has 
been  proportionably  decried.  But  in 
abandoning  the  one,  have  we  followed 
the  other?  It  rather  appears  that  a 
new  species  has  been  adopted  equally 
removed  from  the  lightness  of  the  Go¬ 
thic  and  the  majestic  elegance  of  the 
Greek.” 

Of  the  three  Books  into  which  the 
Biographical  part  of  the  work  is  di¬ 
vided,  the  first  is  devoted  to  the  an- 
tient  architects,  from  the  earliest  ages 
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to  the  time  of  Constantine  ;  the  se¬ 
cond  to  the  Architects  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  and  the  third  to  Modern  Ar¬ 
chitects.  The  first  displays  diligent 
historical  research,  and  abounds  in  in¬ 
teresting  notices  from  ancient  authors, 
of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  of  an¬ 
tiquity. 

The  most  prominent  subjects  of  the 
Second  Book  are  the  Saloon  at  Padua; 
the  Cathedral,  Baptistery,  Bell  Tower, 
and  Campo  Santo,  of  Pisa;  St.  Mark’s 
Church  and  ’Power,  at  Venice;  the 
Cathedral  of  Strasbourg ;  and  the  'Power 
of  Florence,  contained  in  the  Biogra¬ 
phical  notice  of  their  respective  Archi¬ 
tects.  In  the  rank  of  the  latter  a  place 
is  also  assigned  to  the  famous  William 
of  Wickham,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
architect  of  W  indsor  Castle,  and  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Winchester ;  and  the  trans¬ 
lator  has  moreover  enriched  this  book 
with  an  enumeration  of  the  many 
sumptuous  edifices  of  the  middle  ages 
which  adorn  our  own  country,  accom¬ 
panied  by  concise  but  learned  notices 
of  the  gradations  and  changes  in  style 
of  the  different  epochs. 

That  the  History  of  Artists  is  con¬ 
tained  in  their  works,  is  the  principle 
on  which  these  biographical  sketches 
are  framed.  This  maxim  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  followed  in  the  third  book, 
in  which,  besides  the  many  amusing 
and  personal  anecdotes  of  the  Archi¬ 
tects,  we  have  descriptions  of  the  most 
celebrated  buildings  of  modern  times, 
with  the  judgment  of  a  sound  critic  on 
their  merits  and  demerits.  The  epoch 
commences  with  Brunelleschi  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  architect  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Plorence,  but  whose  fame  stands  still 
higher  as  the  author  of  the  Church 
and  Sacristy  of  S.  Filippo.  “  From 
this  time,”  says  our  author,  “  is  fixed 
the  epoch  of  the  restoration  of  Archi¬ 
tecture.”  It  will  be  enough  to  men¬ 
tion  after  him  the  names  of  Samni- 
chele,  Sansovino,  Vignola,  Alessi,  Pal¬ 
ladio,  Scamizzi,  Jones,  and  Wren,  to 
excite  a  high  expectation  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  matter  which  the  work  embraces. 
The  lives  of  Bramante,  Sangallo,  Buo¬ 
narroti,  Borromini,  Maderno,  and 
Bernini,  contain  a  complete  history  of 
the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  Modern  Architec¬ 
ture,  the  V  atican,  and  of  many  other 
noble  edifices. 

For  an  extract  we  shall  choose  the 
life  of  Michael  Angelo,  not  more  on 
account  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
architect,  than  of  the  animadversions 
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which  oar  author  incurred  by  his  com¬ 
ments  on  the  works  of  “the  divine 
master. ’’  Nor  could  we  elsewhere 
find  better  specimens  of  the  style  of 
the  criticism,  or  of  the  general  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  work  than  in  the  life  of 
Michael  Angelo  ;  blit  our  limits  confine 
us  to  the  summary  with  which  it  is 
concluded,  which  we  regret  tire  more, 
as  the  memoir  is  of  the  most  lively 
interest,  replete  with  amusing  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  man,  principally  collected 
from  Vasari,  and  with  original  and 
well-reasoned  criticisms  on  the  princi¬ 
pal  works  of  the  artist ;  while  ample 
justice  is  done  throughout  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  character.  “All  the  masculine 
and  moral  virtues  were  united  in  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo,”  is  only  the  exordium 
of  the  eulogy  passed  on  him.  His  me¬ 
rits  as  an  architect  are  thus  summed  up : 

“The  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Sa 
cristy  of  St.  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  are  the 
finest  works  of  Buonarroti ;  and  these,  with 
every  other,  shew  a  genius,  an  invention, 
a  sagacity  in  the  arrangement,  and  a  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  construction.  But  in 
Ills  ornaments  he  took  great  liberties ;  he 
sometimes  departed  from  all  good  rules, 
introduced  a  certain  boldness,  mixed  with 
the  whimsical,  which  were  his  peculiar  cha¬ 
racteristics  in  painting.  He  used  to  say  that 
he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Architecture; 
this  might  merely  he  an  expression  of  mo¬ 
desty.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  Archi¬ 
tecture  was  not  his  original  profession.  He 
still  merits  a  distinguished  rank  among  Ar¬ 
chitects.  If  he  had  applied  himself  to  dis¬ 
cover  its  origin  and  rules,  he  would  not  have 
committed  so  many  errors.  His  caprices 
have  been  a  ladder  for  those  of  Borromini 
and  the  modern  school.  His  famous  say¬ 
ing,  «  we  should  have  the  compass  in  the 
eye,’  has  been  abused,  and  has  made  many 
Architects  sworn  enemies  to  labour.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  a  knowledge  of  propor¬ 
tion  without  having  had  the  compasses  for 
some  time  in  hand ;  at  the  same  time  ob¬ 
serving  the  best  works,  in  order  to  form  a 
just  taste,  and  produce  something  valuable.” 

To  the  favour  of  the  English  reader 
our  author  has  particular  claims  for 
his  indulgence  and  justice,  rare  in  fo¬ 
reigners,  towards  our  efforts  in  the  way 
of  art.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  Milizia  shews  himself  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  man.  The  most  zea¬ 
lous  nationality  we  think  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  terms  in  which 
Inigo  Jones  is  treated.  Our  author 
compares  him  to  Pulladio.  He  else¬ 
where  describes  Palladio  as  “the  Ra¬ 
phael  of  Architecture,' ”  and  as  he  who 
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“most  justly  deserved  to  be  studied 
above  every  other. *’ 

In  the  Life  of  Jones,  he  thus  speaks 
of  England  and  her  Architects  : 

“  A  little  more  than  a  century  back  Eng¬ 
land  was  sunk  in  slavery  and  barbarism  ; 
and  after  an  almost  overwhelming  tempest, 
she  now  shines  forth  a  brilliant  model  to 
all  Europe.  Among  the  great  men  who 
have  been  celebrated  as  superior  in  the  most 
learned  nations  of  Europe,  as  her  Miltons, 
her  Newtons,  her  Lockes,  Jones  has  cer¬ 
tainly  claims  on  her  gratitude,  for  having 
adorned  her  with  specimens  of  true  Archi¬ 
tecture.  His  first  works  have  some  remains 
of  rudeness  ;  but  returning  a  second  time 
to  Italy,  in  order  to  study  with  deeper  at¬ 
tention  the.  most  conspicuous  efforts  of  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  Architects,  he  acquired 
so  pure  a  taste,  that  from  that  time  none 
has  appeared  superior  to  him.  Palladio 
alone  was  his  equal.” 

Of  the  Banqueting  House  at  White¬ 
hall  our  author  says : 

“  In  this  edifice  elegance  is  combined  with 
strength,  ornament  with  simplicity,  and  ma¬ 
jesty  with  beauty.” 

And  again,  in  alluding  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  design  for  a  palace, 

“  Magnificence  shines  throughout  the 
whole,  both  in  the  variety  and  excellence 
of  the  proportions,  and  the  convenience 
and  beauty  of  the  apartments.” 

Milizia  complained  of  the  scanty 
materials  he  possessed  relating  to  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  The  translator 
lias  therefore  introduced  an  article  al¬ 
most  entirely  original  on  that  Archi¬ 
tect,  and  on  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  This 
is  said  to  be  written  by  an  able  pro¬ 
fessor,  to  whom  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  work  are  indebted  for 
many  valuable  notes. 

Besides  the  Memoirs  which  we  have 
been  discussing,  Milizia  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  several  other  works  on  the  Arts, 
in  which  he  has  displayed  equal,  if  not 
superior,  critical  ability.  His  “Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Civil  Architecture,”  in  three 
volumes,  in  which  he  treats  at  large 
of  his  favourite  subject,  under  the  heads 
of  Beauty,  Convenience,  and  Solidity, 
have  above  all  distinguished  him.  An 
abstract  of  it  forms  the  introduction 
already  noticed,  to  the  Memoirs,  the 
readers  of  which  may  thence  form  an 
idea  of  the  soundness  of  principles  on 
which  the  larger  work  is  founded,  and 
of  the  ability,  knowledge,  and  critical 
discrimination  with  which  it  is  exe¬ 
cuted. 

In  his  minor  works  especially,  the 
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severe  tone  of  the  author,  the  unmea¬ 
sured  terms  in  which  he  expresses  his 
disapprobation,  are  particularly  re¬ 
markable,  and  have  made  bis  style  the 
object  of  bitter  reproach.  What  was 
faulty  in  this  respect  in  the  Memoirs 
has  been  much  softened  by  the  trans¬ 
lator,  who  both  by  thejudicious  choice 
of  the  original,  and  the  execution  of 
the  version,  has  satisfactorily  supplied 
a  deficiency  in  English  Literature;  and 
the  work  in  its  present  form  will,  no 
doubt,  prove,  as  she  herself  anticipates, 
“  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  libra¬ 
ries  both  of  amateurs  and  architects.” 


79.  The  Original  Picture  of  London,  en¬ 
larged  and  improved :  being  a  correct  Guide 
for  the  Stranger  as  iccll  as  the  Inhabitant , 
to  the  Metropolis  of  the  British  Empire. 
Together  with  a  description  of  the  Environs. 
The  twenty-fourth  Edition ,  revised  and 
corrected  to  the  present  time.  By  J.  Brit¬ 
ton,  F.S.A.  Sfc.  12  mo. 

A  PICTURE  of  London,  however 
accurately  delineated,  can  only  repre¬ 
sent  the  mighty  City  at  a  particular 
point  of  time  ;  and  its  very  fidelity  of 
detail  becomes  a  source  of  error  from 
the  fluctuating  nature  of  the  subjects 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Yet  the 
grand  features  of  the  scene,  though  not 
absolutely  imperishable  and  stationary, 
may  have  stability  sufficient  to  com¬ 
municate  a  character  to  the  whole, 
and  afford  materials  from  which  the 
pen  of  the  Topographer,  or  the  pencil 
of  the  Artist,  may  produce  a  series  of 
sketches,  interesting  alike  for  their 
utility,  and  for  the  rational  amuse¬ 
ment  they  are  capable  of  producing. 
Numerous  indeed  have  been  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  Antiquaries  and  Historians, 
from  the  days  of  Fitzstephen  to  those 
of  Pennant  and  Malcolm,  to  describe 
the  Metropolis  of  England,  and  re¬ 
gister  the  progress  of  its  increasing  pros¬ 
perity  and  augmentation  of  size  and 
importance:  and  few  of  these  produc¬ 
tions  have  served  any  other  purpose 
than  to  swell  the  list  of  obsolete  books, 
after  having,  for  a  time,  supplied  par¬ 
tial  information  to  the  curious  or  in¬ 
terested  inquirer. 

But  among  such  works,  there  are 
some  drawn  up  on  a  plan  which  ad¬ 
mits  of  occasional  revision  and  im¬ 
provement,  so  as  to  keep  pace  in  a 
great  degree  with  the  varying  mag¬ 
nitude  and  growing  interest  of  the 
subject.  The  Picture  of  London  is 
one  of  these,  which  in  point  of  po- 
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polarity  has  been  unrivalled  for  its 
success,  though  repeatedly  imitated, 
and  has  in  consequence  been  gradu¬ 
ally  augmented  and  improved  through 
a  lengthened  series  of  twenty-four  im¬ 
pressions.  A  fact  like  this  is  a  tes¬ 
timony  of  public  approbation  too  un¬ 
equivocal  to  admit  of  dispute;  and 
the  general  merit  of  the  plan  may 
safely  be  inferred  from  it.  Such  has 
been  the  rapid  increase  of  buildings 
in  London,  and  the  vast  multitude  of 
new  institutions,  charitable,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  literary,  which  have  started 
up  within  a  short  time  past,  that  a 
work  calculated  to  represent  the  state 
of  the  Metropolis,  even  a  few  years 
ago,  could  no  longer  be  considered  as 
an  authentic  and  trust-worthy  record 
of  intelligence.  Hence  the  propri¬ 
etors  of  the  Picture  of  London  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  complete  revision  of  the 
work  for  a  new  edition,  and  com¬ 
mitted  the  conduct  of  this  arduous 
undertaking  to  Mr.  Britton,  a  gentle¬ 
man  well-known  in  the  literary  world, 
for  his  numerous  and  valuable  publi¬ 
cations  relating  to  English  Architec¬ 
ture,  Topography,  and  Antiquities. 
The  feelings  with  which  he  engaged 
in  the  task,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  executed  it,  are  well  described 
in  bis  preface. 

The  following  are  the  chief  altera¬ 
tions  and  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  the  present  edition  of 
this  work.  A  transposition  has  taken 
place  with  regard  to  the  first  and  se¬ 
cond  chapters,  and  both  have  been 
improved  by  the  addition  of  recent  in¬ 
telligence.  The  fourth  chapter,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Topo¬ 
graphy  of  London,  has  been  entirely  re¬ 
composed  ;  the  accounts  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey 
being  much  fuller  and  more  accurate 
than  those  contained  in  the  foregoing 
edition  ;  and  the  Episcopal  Churches 
and  Chapels  of  the  Metropolis,  in¬ 
cluding  those  recently  erected,  being 
all  noticed,  as  well  as  the  principal 
places  of  Worship  belonging  to  the 
various  classes  of  Dissenters.  The 
descriptive  notices  of  Public  Buildings 
in  the  two  following  chapters  have 
been  corrected  and  enlarged :  much 
new  information  has  been  introduced 
into  the  eighth  chapter,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  Charitable  Institutions  :  and 
the  tenth,  including  accounts  of  esta¬ 
blishments  for  the  improvement  of 
Literature  and  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
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has  been  carefully  re-written  ;  and 
the  lists  of  Artists,  Booksellers,  and 
Periodical  Publications,  revised  and 
corrected. 

An  Introduction  to  this  work  has 
also  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Britton, 
designed  to  serve  as  “  a  sort  of  Pano¬ 
ramic  Sketch  of  London,  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  aspect  and  bearings ;  adverting 
at  the  same  time  to  the  most  promi¬ 
nent,  and  remarkable  alterations  that 
have  recently  been  made.” 

This  portion  of  the  Volume  con¬ 
tains  a  lively  and  discursive  notice  of 
the  Joint  Stock  Company  mania;  of 
the  Architectural  works  of  various 
descriptions  now  in  progress  ;  of  the 
recent  Literary  and  Scientific  Insti¬ 
tutions,  and  the  Periodical  Literature 
of  the  Metropolis;  the  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  its  Commerce,  for 
augmenting  the  comfort  and  conve¬ 
nience  of  its  inhabitants,  and  for  ef¬ 
fecting  various  alterations  in  the  streets 
and  buildings,  calculated  to  render  it  a 
capital  City,  worthy  of  a  rich  and 
powerful  Empire. 

From  this  portion  of  the  work  we 
shall  make  some  important  extracts : 

“The  year  1825  will  ever  he  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  London ;  for  within  that 
period  more  novel  improvements,  changes, 
and  events  have  occurred  in  the  Metropo¬ 
lis,  than  during  any  other  corresponding 
extent  of  time.  The  numerous  Schemes 
for  the  formation  of  new  Companies — the 
vast  speculations  arising  out  of  them,  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  aggrandisement  of  a  few  persons 
and  the  ruin  of  others,  with  the  utilities  of 
some,  and  the  futilities  and  impositions  of 
many,  may  also  be  said  to  belong  to  this 
period.  Though  they  did  not  precisely  com¬ 
mence  with  the  year,  yet  they  have  advanc¬ 
ed  to  maturity,  to  old  age,  and  decay,  in 
this  time  ;  and  have  been  the  chief  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  many  failures  which  are  now 
spreading  ruin  and  dismay  through  the  com¬ 
mercial  world. 

“  The  following  are  among  the  most  re¬ 
cent  improvements  of  London  : 

“  A  New  Palace  for  his  Majesty,  on  the 
site  of  Buckingham  House,  from  designs  by 
M  r.  Nash  : — The  commencement  of  a  Tun¬ 
nel  under  the  Thames,  from  Rotherhithc,  on 
the  South  side,  to  a  place  below  the  Lon¬ 
don  Docks  on  the  North  side  of  the  river, 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Brunei: — The  foun¬ 
dation  and  commencement  of  a  new  London 
Bridge,  from  the  designs  of  the  late  Mr. 
Rennie: — The  commencement  of  New  Docks 
at  Si.  Katharine's,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Telford,  Engineer,  and  Mr.  Philip  Hard¬ 
wick,  Architect : — The  Bermondsey  Collier 
Dock,  by  F.  (files,  Engineer,  and  I.  New- 
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man,  Surveyor  : — A  new  Post  Office,  on  a 
large  and  grand  scale,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Smirke  : — A  suite  of  new  Law  Courts , 
at  Westminster ;  a  large  and  magnificent 
range  of  buildings  in  Parliament  Street,  for 
the  Council  Office,  Board  of  Trade,  and 
other  Government  Offices  ;  and  the  new 
central  and  side  fronts  to  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  all  from  the  designs  of  Mr  .Soane: 
— Several  new  Churches  and  Chapels  finish¬ 
ed,  and  others  begun  : — A  spacious  wing  of 
the  British  Museum,  by  Mr.  Smirke : — A 
large  and  handsome  Hall  for  the  Blue  Coat 
School,  by  Mr.  Shaw: — Two  or  three  spa¬ 
cious  and  handsome  Terraces  in  the  Re¬ 
gent’s  Park  : — More  than  2,000  new  houses, 
connected  with,  and  extending  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  London,  consisting  of  detached  man¬ 
sions  and  villas,  squares,  streets,  lanes,  ter¬ 
races,  &c.  among  which,  the  spacious  and 
very  handsome  square  at  Knightsbridge, 
and  the  terraces  and  mansions  in  the  Re¬ 
gent’s  Park,  will  form  important  ornaments 
to  the  Metropolis  : — An  immense  edifice  in 
the  Regent’s  Park,  called  the  Coliseum*, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  D.  Burton,  and  intend¬ 
ed  to  display  Mr.  Horuor  s  novel  Panoramic 
View  of  London.  With  the  improvements 
of  the  last  year  we  may  likewise  class  the 
almost  universal  adoption  of  Gas  for  light¬ 
ing  the  streets,  shops,  and  public  offices, 
&c.  by  which  the  safety  and  comforts  of 
the  people  are  materially  increased.  The 
M(Adamizing  of  some  of  the  squares  and 
principal  streets,  ranks  also  among  the  no¬ 
velties  and  utilities  of  the  times. 

“  During  the  last  year,  some  new  and 
important  laws  were  made  respecting  the 
Police  of  London,  intended  to  check  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  crime,  and  afford  greater  protection 
to  the  honest  stranger  and  inhabitant.  ,  The 
foundation  and  permanent  establishment  of 
the  London  Mechanic  s  Institute,  which  owes 
its  origin  and  principal  energies  to  the  bene¬ 
volence  and  learning  of  Dr.  Birkbcck,  is  like¬ 
wise  a  new  and  important  feature  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  age.  Intimately  connected  with  this, 
but  holding  a  more  dignified  station,  is  the 
London  University ,  which  has  emanated  from 
the  active  exertions  and  influential  talents 
of  Mr.  Brougham,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  the 
accomplished  author  of  *  The  Pleasures  of 
Hope’.” 

“  The  Western  Literary  and  Scientific  In¬ 
stitution,'  a,  connecting  link  between  the  two 

*  “This  building,  verv  similar  in  design, 
and  nearly  as  large  as  the  Fantheon  at  Rome, 
is  130  feet  in  diameter,  by  1 10  feet  in  height. 
It  is  polygonal  in  form,  and  surmounted  by 
an  immense  cupola,  glazed ;  in  front  is  a  grand 
portico,  with  six  large  fluted  columns  of  the 
Grecian-Doric  order,  supporting  a  bold  pe¬ 
diment.  The  machinery  and  scenery  of  the 
interior  will  be  novel  and  interesting.  The 
sketches  made  for  the  projected  picture,  oc¬ 
cupy  2000  sheets  of  paper.” 
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last-mentioned,  Is  adapted  for  clerics,  and 
persons  in  the  middle  sphere  of  life,  and 
intended  to  furnish  them  with  rational 
amusement  and  information.  ‘  The  Philo- 
malic  Institution  *  in  Burton  Street,  and  ‘  The 
City  of  London  Literary  Institution’  in  Al- 
dersgate  Street,  are  also  calculated  to  dis¬ 
seminate  useful  knowledge. 

“  Many  other  plans  have  been  proposed, 
and  alterations  commenced,  which  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  augment  the  conveniences,  com¬ 
forts,  and  grandeur  of  the  Metropolis.  Com¬ 
mencing  at  the  western  extremity,  we  find 
that  many  considerable  squares,  streets,  and 
spacious  buildings  are  now  in  progress  at 
Hammersmith,  Kensington,  Knightsbridge, 
Chelsea,  Pimlico,  Brompton,  Fullham,  &c. 
by  which  all  those  places  will  become  con¬ 
nected  with,  and  form  integral  portions  of 
this  vast  Capital. 

“  In  Hyde  Park ,  besides  widening  and 
levelling  the  roads  and  paths,  the  high  brick 
walls  have  been  taken  down,  and  open  iron 
railing  substituted — an  extensive  line  of  new 
road  has  likewise  been  formed,  round  the 
West  and  North  sides,  to  Kensington  Gar¬ 
dens,  where  a  bridge  has  been  raised  across 
the  water — some  new  lodges  and  gates  have 
been  built,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  D.  Bur¬ 
ton,  which  are  at  once  great  ornaments  to 
the  scenery,  and  highly  creditable  to  the 
taste  of  the  architect — a  very  handsome 
screen  of  open  columns,  with  three  large 
entrance  gates,  from  the  designs  of  the 
same  artist,  is  commenced  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  and  the  South-east  angle  of  the 
Park  is  laid  out  as  a  pleasure-garden. 

“  To  the  North-west  and  North  of  Lon¬ 
don,  house  after  house,  and  street  after 
street,  are  raised  with  such  amazing  rapi¬ 
dity,  that  the  parishes  of  Paddington,  Mary- 
la-bonne,  and  St.  Pancras,  have  been  nearly 
doubled  in  dwellings  within  the  last  five  or 
six  years ;  and  these  once  rural  villages ,  in 
which  the  citizen  retired  to  his  country 
villa  and  garden,  and  where  the  milch  cows 
grazed  in  great  numbers  on  the  ever-green 
turf,  are  now  occupied  by  an  almost  endless 
continuity  of  buildings.  Proceeding  along 
the  outskirts  towards  the  East,  we  perceive 
that  the  village  of  Islington  has  joined  Lon¬ 
don  on  one  side,  St.  Pancras  on  another, 
and  stretched  itself  over  the  White-Conduit 
Fields,  (formerly  much  noted  by  our  dra¬ 
matic  and  other  poets,)  to  the  hamlet  of 
Holloway,  and  through  that  link  to  High- 
gate  and  Hornsey.  The  Regent’s  Canal, 
connecting  the  Paddington  Grand  Junction 
and  other  canals  West  of  London,  with  the 
Thames  to  the  East,  or  mercantile  side  of 
the  City,  and  skirting  the  northern  sub¬ 
urbs,  has  occasioned  an  influx  of  trade,  and 
its  aecoiopanyiug  warehouses,  wharfs,  &c. 
at  Paddington,  Battlehridge,  the  City  Road, 
and  other  places.  Passing  through  the  pa¬ 
rishes  of  Shoreditch,  Hackney,  Stratford-le- 
bow,  ike.  it  has  given  new  features  to  those 


places,  and  contributed  materially  to  aug¬ 
ment  their  population.  At  the  direct  east¬ 
ern  extremity  of  London,  we  are  presented 
on  the  map  with  indications  of  the  East  and 
West  India,  and  the  London  Docks,  those 
great  reservoirs  for  merchant  shipping,  and 
repositories  of  imported  wealth.  The  St. 
Katharine’s  Docks ,  now  forming  near  the 
Tower,  will  increase  this  species  of  accom¬ 
modation,  and  be  a  great  improvement  to  a 
district,  wjiere  reform  and  alteration  are 
much  required.  On  the  opposite,  or  Surrey 
side  of  the  river,  are  other  mercantile  ba¬ 
sins,  called  the  “  Commercial,  or  Surrey 
Docks,  and  others  are  in  progress,  called 
the  “Collier  Docks.”  The  projected  Tun¬ 
nel  under  the  Thames  is  not  only  a  novel 
object  in  this  part  of  London,  hut  if  ac¬ 
complished,  will  be  a  wonderful  triumph  of 
human  talents  over  seeming  impossibilities. 
Numerous  improvements  to  this  district, 
both  on  the  Surrey  and  Middlesex  sides, 
will  inevitably  succeed  the  completion  of 
that  enterprising  work  ;  and  improvement 
is  here  much  wanted.  On  tracing  the  face 
of  the  map,  through  the  parishes  of  Rother- 
hithe,  Bermondsey,  Walworth,  Newington, 
Camberwell,  and  Lambeth,  on  the  South 
side  of  London,  we  perceive  much  ground 
fortunately  still  covered  with  grass  or  ap¬ 
propriated  to  gardens  these  parishes,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  said  to  form  an  immense  con¬ 
nected  town  in  many  places,  and  are  again 
joined  to  Deptford  and  Greenwich  to  the 
East,  and  Peckham,  Stockwell,  Clapham, 
Battersea,  &c.  to  the  South  and  South¬ 
west.  In  each  and  all  of  these  places,  we 
perceive  a  vast  augmentation  of  new  build¬ 
ings  recently  ‘  put  up,’  and  others,  in  va¬ 
rious  stages  of  progress.” 

The  Introduction  also  comprises 
some  acute  and  ingenious  remarks  on 
the  Architectural  character  of  those 
Ecclesiastical  edifices,  which  have 
been  built  in  consequence  of  recent 
Parliamentary  enactments,  including 
strictures  on  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1824,  tending  to  exculpate  Archi¬ 
tects  in  some  measure  from  the  im¬ 
plied  censure  of  the  Committee. 

The  article  on  Insurance  and  Fire 
Offices  (p.  3?7)  wants  revision.  Many 
of  the  recently-established  Companies 
are  unnoticed  ;  particularly  the  Alli¬ 
ance,  (which  can  make  insurances  on 
Shipping,  as  well  as  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change  and  London  Assurance,)  the 
Protector,  &c.  &c. 

Chap.  XV.  describes  the  Environs 
of  the  Metropolis;  and  is  well  put  to¬ 
gether.  This  Chapter,  and  the.  fol- 
lowingone,  containing  “ Twelve Da^’s’ 
Perambulation  in  London  and  its  En¬ 
virons,”  will  no  doubt  be  duly  esti- 
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mated  by  Foreigners  and  Country  Vi¬ 
sitors  to  tiie  Metropolis. 

Chap.  XV  1 1.  gives  a  “  Diary  of  the 
Amusements,  Anniversaries  of  Public 
Societies,  Spectacles,  tkc.  throughout 
the  year,  and  is  an  useful  article  to 
Londoners  as  well  as  strangers. 

Chap.  XVI!  1.  is  an  Alphabetical 
List  of  the  Towns,  Villages,  Seats, 
&c.  near  London  ;  and  the  next  Chap¬ 
ter  is  a  Compendium  of  the  History 
of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  exclusive 
of  London  (p.  430)  ;  an  article,  taken 
from  our  Magazine,  vol.  lxxxviii. 
i.  p.  505;  but  which  might  have  been 
very  considerably  improved. 

The  Volume  is  embellished  with 
very  numerous  but  correct  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  public  Buildings.  As  each 
Plate  contains  four  views,  and  these 
occur  in  different  parts  of  the  Vo¬ 
lume  to  the  descriptions,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  next  edition  should 
have  a  List  or  Index  to  the  Embel¬ 
lishments,  to  which  it  is  at  present 
very  difficult  to  refer. 

In  conclusion  we  may  remark,  that 
few  works  have  issued  from  the  press 
of  late  years  in  which  so  much  infor¬ 
mation,  compressed  in  a  small  com¬ 
pass,  will  be  found  as  in  the  Picture 
of  London  ;  and  considering  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  which  this  edition  con¬ 
tains,  (much  exceeding  the  last,  in 
that  respect,)  it  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  cheapest  of  modern  publications. 


80.  The  So?igs  of  Scotland,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
Historical  and  Critical,  and  Characters 
of  the  Lyric  Poets.  By  Allan  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Author  of  Sir  “  JVIarmaduke  Max¬ 
well,”  8{c.  4  vols.  post  Svo. 

LOVE  and  Friendship  prompt  ami¬ 
able  sentiment,  for  in  the  former  it 
naturally  results  from  an  endeavour 
to  please,  and  of  the  latter  it  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  ingredient.  VVe  have  all 
in  our  day  been  wooers  and  suitors, 
and  enjoyed  festivities,  and  the  recol¬ 
lection  is  combined  with  gratifying  as¬ 
sociations.  Hence  there  is  a  pleasure 
in  cheerful  songs,  because  they  interest 
our  natural  feelings  ;  and  there  is  an 
additional  source  of  pleasure  in  bal¬ 
lads,  for,  excepting  the  contemptible 
trash  sung  by  servant-maids  and  day- 
labourers,  they  have  not  the  metaphy¬ 
sical  character  of  poetry  for  reading. 

Versification,  in  the  simple  ballad 
style,  becomes  an  easy  and  pleasing 
art,  whereas,  if  it  assumes  a  superior 


form,  it  cannot  be  supported  for  any 
length,  without  an  inexhaustible  re¬ 
servoir  of  talent;  as  it  would  require 
a  magazine  to  support  a  firework  for 
a  day.  In  proof  of  our  opinions,  we 
may  observe,  that  though  the  author 
of  I)r.  Syntax  is  evidently  very  infe¬ 
rior  in  genius  to  Butler,  yet  the  hum¬ 
ble  ballad  style  has  caused  his  work  to 
be  universally  read  and  commended. 
Such  is  the  benefit  of  using  mere  sim¬ 
ple  language,  mere  natural  sentiment, 
and  mere  pleasing  incident. 

Many  ballads  are  connected  with 
patriotic  feelings,  and  aid  national  bra¬ 
very.  Of  the  morality  of  most  of  them 
little  can  be  said  ;  but  they  bring  us 
back  to  the  laughing  days  of  youth, 
when  the  judgment  is  like  that  of 
Paris,  who,  being  a  young  man,  ex¬ 
emplified  in  his  award  the  folly  of  two 
of  the  goddesses,  who  had  chosen  ail 
arbiter  of  such  an  age.  The  third 
knew  well  what  he  would  prefer; 
and  succeeded  accordingly. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  Scots  have 
no  humour.  In  sarcasm,  these  bal¬ 
lads  show  that  they  are  pre-eminent. 
We  shall  give  here,  what  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham  calls  “a  very  stnuige ,  tvild, 
and  singular  old  song,”  improved  by 
Burns.  We  wish  that  improvers  would 
be  more  sparing  of  the  painting-brush 
than  they  usually  are;  for  all  to  be 
desired  is  mere  reparation,  removing 
splinters,  stopping  cracks,  and  so  forth, 
not  beautifying  and  embellishing. 

The  Carle  of  Kellieburn  Braes. 

“  There  dwelt  a  Carle  on  Kellieburn  braes* 
And  he  had  a  wife  was  the  plague  of  his  days  ; 
Ae  day  as  the  carle  was  hauding  the  plow, 
Up  came  the  devil,  says,  ‘how  d’  ye  do?’ 
I’ve  got  a  bad  wife,  Sir, — that’s  a’  my  com¬ 
plaint,  [saint. 

For  saving  your  presence,  to  her  you’re  a 

“  Its  neither  your  colt  nor  your  cow  that 
I  crave,  [have  ; 

But  gie  me  your  wife,  man,  and  her  I  shall 
O  welcome  !  most  kindly,  the  e;lad  carle  said, 
Ye’ll  no  keep  her  long — of  that  I’m  afraid  1 
I’ll  lay  baith  my  plow,  and  my  pettle  to  wad, 
That  if  ye  can  match  her,  ye’re  waer  than 
ye’re  ca’d. 

“  Auld  Clootie  took  kimmer  fu’  kind  on 
his  back,  [pack, 

And  away,  like  a  pedlar,  he  trudged  wi’  his 
He  came  to  the  pit,  and  he  shook  her  abonn, 
Till  the  brass  buckles  melted,  like  snow,  in 
her  shoon  ;  [and  din  ; 

The  wee  friends  look’d  up  we’  loud  laughter 
And  Cloots  gae  a  shout,  and  then  whomel'd 
her  in. 
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«  She  dropt  on  her  feet,  and  in  Satan’s 
arm-chair,  [air, 

She  clapt  herself  down  with  so  regal  an 
That  the  fiend-imps  came  round  wi’  a  stare 
and  a  shout,  [a  clout. 

And  she  gae  them  a  kick,  and  she  lent  them 
On  Belzebub’s  dog,  at  the  door  of  his  den, 
She  frowu’d — the  tyke  howl’d — and  the  car- 
lin  gaed  ben. 

“  A  reekit  wee  devil  glower’d  over  the  wa* 
O  help  !  master,  help  !  else  she’ll  ruin  us  a’ 
The  deil  caught  the  carlin  wi’  meckle  ado, 
And  sought  out  the  auld  man  hauding  the 
plow  ; 

And  loudly  the  gray  carle  ranted  and  sang, 

In  troth,  my  friend  Spankie,  ye’ll  no  keep 
her  lang. 

“  In  sorrow  he  look’d  up,  and  saw  her 
and  said,  [afraid ; 

‘Ye’re  bringing  me  back,  my  auld  wife,  I’m 
But  bide  ye  a  blink,  for  the  day  is  but  young, 
Hae  ye  mended  her  manners,  or  silenced  her 
tongue  ? 

Her  nails  are  grown  longer,  her  look  has 
grown  dourer —  [her  ? 

Alas  !  who  can  mend  her,  if  ye  canna  cure 

“  Says  Satan,  I  vow,  by  the  edge  of  my 
knife, 

I  pity  the  man,  who  is  tied  to  a  wife. 

I  swear  by  the  kirk,  and  rejoice  by  the  bell, 
That  I  live,  not  in  wedlock,  thank  heaven  ! 
but  hell ; 

There  hae  I  been  dwelling  the  maist  o’  my 
life, 

But  I  never  could  thole  it  if  I  had  a  wife.” 

Vol.  II.  p.  200. 

Now  the  old  version  ran  in  one 
verse  thus  : 

“  There  was  an  auld  man  was  hauding  his 
plow — 

Hey  !  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  w’  thyme  ; 
By  came  the  devil,  says  ‘  how  d’ye  do,’ 

And  the  thyme  it  is  withered  and  rue  is  in 
prime.” 

Now  we  think  that  the  allusion  to 
the  thyme  and  the  rue  was  much  in 
point ;  and  that  Burns  has  not  im¬ 
proved  the  song  by  omitting  it. 

To  go  through  this  copious  collec¬ 
tion  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  We 
shall,  therefore,  mention  only  two  ex- 
qusite  songs,  well-known  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  viz.  “  Lady7  Ann  Both  well’s  La¬ 
ment*,’’  and  “There’s  nae  luck  about 
the  House,’’  ascribed  to  Mickle. 

The  Scottish  version  of  the  Lament 
is  of  deeper  pathos  than  Percy’s  frag¬ 
ment.  The  last  stanza  is  this  : 

“  Balow,  ray  boy,  I’ll  weep  for  thee; 

Too  soon,  alake,  thou’lt  weep  for  me  ; 

Thy  griefs  are  growing  to  a  sum, 

God  grant  thee  patience  when  they  come  ; 


Born  to  sustain  thy  mother’s  shame, 

A  helpless  fate,  a  bastard’s  name.”  II.  20. 

Mr.  Cunningham  says  of  this  first- 
rate  specimen  of  the  pathetic, 

“It  is  very  old,  and  was  in  existence  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  I  have 
often  thought  that  the  song  of  ‘  Bothwell 
bank,  thou  bloomest  fair,’  which  a  travel¬ 
ler  before  the  year  1605  heard  a  Scottish 
Lady  sing  in  Palestine,  was  a  variation,  or 
a  portion  of  this  pathetic  lament.  Tradi¬ 
tion  lays  the  scene  of  Lady  Anne’s  sorrows 
among  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Bothwell 
Castle,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  near 
Glasgow.”  II.  23,  24. 

This  ancientry  of  composition  we 
believe.  This  beautiful  ballad  has  all 
the  air  of  the  Minstrel  Muse.  That 
drew  all  its  resources  from  natural 
feeling,  and  its  imagery  from  domes¬ 
tic  and  familiar  circumstances.  Ta¬ 
lent  only  looked  to  the  embellishment 
of  these.  It  did  not  seek  it  out  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  One  would 
think  that  all  our  poets  were  gardeners. 
Not  a  figure  is  to  be  found  in  them, 
hut  about  flowers;  but  our  ancestors 
impressed  every  thing  into  the  service 
of  poetry,  if  it  was  in  use,  and  under 
the  observation  of  the  world;  neither 
were  they  deficient  in  taste  or  judg¬ 
ment,  they  brought  their  subjects  be¬ 
fore  the  eye;  in  other  words,  effect 
was  their  object;  they  sought  not  fi¬ 
nery  without  interest ;  for  many  a  mo¬ 
dem  and  unexceptionable  poem,  in 
regard  to  style  and  structure,  is  a  mere 
blue  sky  or  pellucid  water.  One  glance 
is  sufficient.  It  is  like  a  single-coloured 
object,  a  spot  without  pattern,  which 
is  the  very  soul  of  its  interest. 

Concerning  the  exquisite  specimen 
of  conjugal  love,  “  And  there’s  nae 
luck  about  the  house,’’  &e.  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham  very  judiciouly  observes,  that 
though  Mickle  has  the  credit  of  being 
author  of  it,  it  is  probably  only  an  im¬ 
provement  of  one  preceding  ;  and  this 
we  believe  ;  for  Mickle,  and  no  mo¬ 
dern  poet,  would  have  thought  of  the 
domestic  incidents,  which  form  the 
figures.  We  will  give  him  credit,  for 
“  his  very  foot  has  music  in  it — when 
he  comes  up  the  stairs.’’  ’This  is  a 
metaphysical  Italian  Petrarchisrn ;  and 
a  better  exhibition  of  it  cannot  he. 
quoted  in  its  favour.  It  is  a  real  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  insipidity  of  T.ady 
and  Gentleman  courting.  We  dwell 
longer  upon  this  topic,  because  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  finest  ballad  ever  writ¬ 
ten,  “  Away,  let  nought  to  Love  dis- 


*  See  vol.  cxv.  ii.  p.  400. 
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pleasing, — My  Winifreda  move  your 
care,’*  &rc.  &c.  is  intended  to  show 
the  inestimable  blessing  of  Love  after 
Matrimony.  Now  Love  before  Ma¬ 
trimony,  and  utter  disregard  of  Reli¬ 
gion,  Morals,  or  Prudence,  to  effect 
gratification  of  it,  is  a  too  common 
theme  of  ballads ;  but  as  well  might 
a  Drinking  Song  recommend  break¬ 
ing  into  a  friend’s  wine-cellar,  and 
ordering  a  feast  at  his  house,  to  en¬ 
courage  young  people  imprudently  to 
court  ad  libitum ,  and  such  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  all  ballads,  which  we  know, 
except  those  mentioned,  it  is  very 
true,  that  amidst  cares,  there  cannot 
be  merriment;  health  and  cost  will 
not  permit  people  to  drink  and  dance 
every  day  ;  and,  il  they  did,  habit 
would  make  it  a  necessity,  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  pleasure.  The  Wives  have 
all  the  care  of  the  menage,  and  the 
Husbands  of  the  business;  and  the 
affairs  of  the  world  are  not  as  auto¬ 
matical  as  machines.  Both  parties, 
husband  and  wife,  often  sit  down  to 
tete-a-tete  dinners,  requiring  relief 
from  petty  vexation.  If  they  are  wise, 
one  will  not  be  sulky,  and  the  other 
will  not  scold,  because  that  is  only 
self-punishment  for  the  errors  of  others. 
What  is  the  best  mode  of  remedying 
such  and  such  a  particular  evil?  Is 
our  happiness  tobecompromised  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not.  But  esteem  is  not  to  be 
bought.  It  is  a  magnetic  action  and 
re-action.  Scolding  is  absolute  igno¬ 
rance  and  vulgarity,  and  a  habit  which 
unfortunately  destroys  all  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  sex.  Women  should,  like 
angels,  know  nothing  of  malignant 
passions,  and,  funder  fear  of  the  re¬ 
marks  of  wags,)  we  let  off  the  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  should  be  a  part  of  in¬ 
dispensable  Education,  (as  it  was  of 
Lord  Chesterfield  to  please)  that  fe¬ 
males  should  be  taught  to  be  amiable, 
as  the  first  of  all  qualifications.  We 
do  not  say  that  ballads  intentionally 
err,  on  the  score  of  morals.  They  only 
speak  of  horses,  as  if  they  always  were 
to  be  colts,  and  equally  useful,  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  broken  in  or  not;  but 
they  cannot,  nor  ought  to  be  rid¬ 
den  without  bridles.  Mr.  Campbell 
is,  however,  perfectly  guiltless  of  in- 
couraging  the  licentiousness  incident 
to  popular  songs,  for  speaking  of  one 
of  these  he  says, 

“  It  was  in  this  ballad  that  Otway  found 
the  story  of  his  ‘  Orphan,’  a  drama,  that 
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no  one  may  hope  to  read  without  attesting 
with  tears  its  resistless  pathos.  It  has  one 
of  those  plots,  in  which  virtue  is  cheated 
out  of  its  purity ;  it  is  dangerous  and  un¬ 
natural  to  make  honour  to  fall  by  trick  and 
stratagem.  I  never  can  read  the  ‘Orphan’ 
without  admiring  the  powers  of  the  last  of 
our  great  Dramatists,  and  wishing  he  had 
never  wrote  it.”  II.  35. 

They  who  like  good  poetry  will 
find  a  rich  store  of  it  in  this  very 
ample  collection.  Indeed  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham  has  so  well  executed  his 
Editorial  duty,  that  we  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  any  dull  or  trashy  specimens  in 
the  whole  fasciculus,  though  the  de¬ 
grees  of  merit  are  of  course  compa¬ 
rative.  We,  however,  are  of  opinion 
that  these  are  not  all  Scotch  Ballads. 
Many  of  them  seem  to  hare  been  ori¬ 
ginally  English,  with  only  the  dia¬ 
lect  changed.  Mr.  Cunningham  in 
the  Fourth  Volume  has  given  us  the 
best  modern  Ballads,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Campbell,  8cc.  among  which 
he  has  interspersed  some  of  his  own 
original  pieces,  which  c!o  him  great 
credit.  We  ought  to  add,  that  the 
Lovers  of  Humour  will  find  these 
Volumes  very  amusing,  and  almost 
full  of  fine  attic  salt. 

— — - 

81.  Engraved  Illustrations  of  Antient  Arms 
and  Armour,  from  the  Collection  of  Llew¬ 
ellyn  Meyrick,  LL.B.  F.S.A.  After  the 
Drawings,  and  with  the  Descriptions,  of 
Dr.  Meyrick.  By  Joseph  Skelton,  F.S.A , 
Part  the  First.  Large  Quarto. 

THE  very  elaborate  and  superb  work 
on  Armour,  by  Dr.  Meyrick,  received 
the  attention  it  deserved  in  our  vols. 
xcm.  pp.  425,  533;  xciv.  44.  We 
thought  highly  of  its  merits,  and 
warmly  expressed  our  commendations. 
But  we  then  suggested,  that  Plates, 
representing  subjects  more  in  detail, 
were  much  wanted.  Our  wishes  in 
this  respect  will  now  be  gratified  to  the 
full  in  the  beautiful  work,  of  which 
the  first  Part  now  lies  before  us. 

Mr.  Skelton,  whose  elegant  publi¬ 
cations  on  Oxford  and  Oxfordshire  have 
been  often  noticed  by  us,  proposes  on 
the  present  occasion  to  publish  150 
Plates,  containing  specimens  of  Arms 
and  Armour  from  the  Meyrick  Collec¬ 
tion  ;  a  work  which,  when  completed, 
cannot  fail,  from  the  high  character 
that  Collection  has  obtained,  to  be  ge¬ 
nerally  acceptable,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  useful  to  the  Antiquary,  Histo¬ 
rian,  and  Artist.  The  Plates  are  exe- 
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cuted  in  outline,  with  a  truth  and  de¬ 
licacy  that  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
VVe  will  enumerate  the  subjects  selected 
for  the  first  Part : 

1.  The  Gauntlet  of  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales.  Hate  ifilO. 

“  Henry  was  born  on  the  19th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1594,  and  was  nine  years  of  age 
when  his  father  ascended  the  throne  of 
England.  When  seven,  he  commenced  the 
acquirement  of  martial  exercises,  as  the  use 
of  the  bow,  pike,  fire-arms,  and  the  art  of 
riding,  and  at  ten  applied  to  Colonel  Ed- 
mondes  to  send  him  a  suit  of  armour  from 
Holland.  On  the  discovery  of  the  Gun¬ 
powder  Plot,  Lord  Spencer  made  him  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  a  sword  and  target;  and  in  1607, 
Louis  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  sent  him  a  suit  of  armour  well  gilt 
and  enamelled,  together  with  pistols  and  a 
sword  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  armour  for 
a  horse.  His  martial  disposition  displayed 
itself  on  occasion  of  his  being  created  Prince 
of  Wales  in  1610,  when  he  caused  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  be  given  to  all  the  Knights  of 
Great  Britain,  under  the  name  of  Maeliades, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  on  the' day  appointed, 
the  Prince,  assisted  only  by  the  Duke  of 
Lenox,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Lord  Hay,  Sir  Thomas  Somerset,  and 
Sir  Richard  Preston,  who  instructed  his 
Highness  in  arms,  maintained  against  fifty- 
six  Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  and  Esquires. 
Henry  himself  gave  and  received  thirty-two 
pushes  of  the  pike,  and  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty  strokes  of  the  sword,  being  not 
yet  sixteen  years  of  age*.  From  the  size 
of  the  gauntlet,  if  not  made  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  it  could  not  have  been  much  anterior.” 

The  initials  of  the  martial  young 
Prince,  surmounted  by  a  coronet,  oc¬ 
cur  in  two  places  on  the  gauntlet,  as  do 
also  the  rose  and  thistle.  The  Plate 
is  beautifully  executed  ;  but  we  regret 
that  the  gauntlet  is  not  represented  with 
the  fingers  upward,  as  the  initials  and 
ornaments  would  then  have  appeared 
correctly. 

2.  Fluted  Cap-a-pee  Armour,  1535, 
which  tradition  ascribes  to  Ferdinand 
king  of  the  Romans.  A  spirited  figure 
in  complete  armour,  on  horseback,  is 
given  in  the  centre  of  the  Plate,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  detached  pieces. 

3.  Dags  and  Pistols.  Flight  speci¬ 
mens. 

4.  Turkish  Armour. 


*  Of  the  Prince’s  (i  Barriers,”  see  some 
curious  particulars  in  the  second  volume  of 
Mr.  Nichols’s  “  Progresses  of  James  I.” 
pp.  266,  269-283,  where  Ben  Jonson’s 
Speeches  written  for  the  occasion  are  re¬ 
printed.  Edit. 


5.  A  Sword  engraved  by  Albert  Uu- 
rer,  14Q5.  On  one  side  are  St.  George 
and  St.  Christopher;  and  on  the  other 
(says  Dr.  Meyrick)  the  miraculous 
Conception  of  the  Virgin,  and  St. 
Theresa.  The  figure  of  the  Virgin 
embraces  the  infant  Saviour,  some 
eighteen  months,  we  should  imagine, 
after  conception. 

6.  Curassier’s  Armour:  shewn,  as 
in  No.  2,  by  a  complete  figure,  and 
detached  parts  at  large. 

Each  of  the  Plates  is  described  by 
Dr.  Meyrick,  the  person  of  all  others 
the  most  competent  to  give  the  desired 
information,  from  the  minute  attention 
he  has  long  bestowed  on  the  subject, 
and  from  his  previous  writings  on 
Arms  and  Armour.  We  should  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  possessors  of  Dr.  Mey- 
rick’s  former  great  work,  would  eagerly 
add  Mr.  Skelton’s  as  a  suitable  Illus¬ 
tration.  In  the  first,  they  have  the 
History  of  Arms  and  Armour;  in  the  se¬ 
cond  work,  beautiful  engravings  of  dis¬ 
tinct  subjects,  made  out  with  sufficient 
minuteness  as  to  serve  hereafter  as  pat¬ 
terns  for  artists  or  workmen,  should  the 
specimens  now  reposited  in  the  Mey¬ 
rick  collection  be  unhappily  dispersed, 
which  circumstance  all  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  inspecting  it,  would 
deeply  regret. 

82.  The  Dramatic  Works  of  William  Shak- 

speare.  With  Notes  Original  and  Selected. 

By  Samuel  Weller  Singer,  F.S.A. ;  and  a 

Life  oj  the  Poet ,  l>y  Charles  Symmons, 

D.D.  Chiswick.  10  vols.  12 mo. 

LIKE  the  great  authors  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  Shakspeare  has  furnished 
employment  for  a  numerous  host  of 
Critics  and  Commentators,  who  have 
displayed  their  learning  and  ingenuity, 
or  exposed  their  ignorance  and  weak¬ 
ness,  in  attempting  to  explain  the  ano¬ 
malies  of  language  or  sentiment,  to 
illustrate  the  beauties,  and  censure  the 
faults,  and  lastly,  to  correct  the  text 
of  his  compositions.  That  so  much 
labour  should  have  been  expended  on 
the  works  of  a  writer  who  died  but  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  and 
whose  productions  were  most  of  them 
printed  during  his  life,  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  at  first  sight  appears  very 
extraordinary.  None  of  our  earlier 
Poets  and  Dramatists  have  left  their 
writings  in  a  state  which  afforded  so 
much  scope  for  conjectural  emenda¬ 
tion  as  those  of  Shakspeare;  and  while 
the  poems  of  Spenser  and  the  more 
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ancient  lays  of  Chaucer  exhibit  a  text 
comparatively  fixed  and  determined 
beyond  the  influence  of  criticism, 
Shakspeare’s  immortal  verse  is  so  mar¬ 
red  by  occasional  defects  and  blemishes, 
as  to  leave  the  arrangement  of  his 
numbers  and  the  correction  of  his 
periods  as  a  task  for  every  would-be 
Aristarchus  who  may  feel  sufficient 
confidence  for  the  attempt.  The  causes 
of  this  phenomenon  in  the  History  of 
Literature  are  ably  and  eloquently 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Symmons,  in  the 
Biographical  Memoir  prefixed  to  this 
edition  of  the  Dramas  of  Shakspeare. 

“  Without  any  regard  to  his  Literary 
fame,  either  past,  present,  or  to  come,  he 
[Shakspeare]  saw  with  perfect  unconcern 
some  of  his  immortal  works  brought  mu¬ 
tilated  and  deformed,  in  surreptitious  co¬ 
pies,  before  the  world  ;  and  others  of  them, 
with  an  equal  indifference  to  their  fate, 
he  permitted  to  remain  in  their  unrevised 
or  interpolated  MSS.  in  the  hands  of  the 
theatric  prompter.  There  is  not,  proba¬ 
bly,  in  the  whole  compass  of  Literary  His¬ 
tory,  such  another  instance  of  a  proud  su¬ 
periority  to  what  has  been  called  by  a  ri¬ 
val  genius, 

‘  The  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,’ 
as  that  which  was  now  exhibited  by  our  il¬ 
lustrious  Dramatist  and  Poet.  He  seemed 

«  As  if  he  could  not,  or  he  would  not  find. 

How  much  his  worth  transcended  all  his 
kind 

With  a  privilege,  rarely  indulged  even  to 
the  sons  of  genius,  he  had  produced  his  ad¬ 
mirable  works  without  any  throes  or  labour 
of  the  mind  :  they  had  obtained  for  him  all 
that  he  had  asked  from  them, — the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  great,  the  applause  of  the  witty, 
and  a  competency  of  fortune  adequate  to 
the  moderation  of  his  desires.  Having  ful¬ 
filled,  or  possibly  exceeded  his  expectations, 
they  had  discharged  their  duty ;  and  he 
threw  them  altogether  from  his  thought ; 
and  whether  it  were  their  destiny  to  emerge 
into  renown,  or  to  perish  in  the  drawer  of 
a  manager ;  to  be  brought  to  light  in  a 
state  of  integrity,  or  to  revisit  the  glimpses 
of  the  mom  ivith  a  thousand  mortal  murders 
on  their  head ,  engaged  no  part  of  his  soli¬ 
citude  or  interest.  They  had  given  to  him 
the  means  of  easy  life,  and  he  sought  from 
them  nothing  more.  This  insensibility  in 
our  author  to  the  offspring  of  his  brain 
may  be  the  subject  of  our  wonder  or  ad¬ 
miration  :  but  the  consequences  have  been 
calamitous  to  those  who  in  after  times  have 
hung  with  delight  over  his  pages.  On  the 
intellect  and  temper  of  these  ill-fated  mor- 

*  “  Epitaph  on  a  Fair  Maiden  Lady,  by 
Dryden.” 


tals  it  has  inflicted  a  heavy  load  of  punish¬ 
ment,  in  the  dullness  and  the  arrogance  of 
commentators  and  illustrators — in  the  con¬ 
ceit  and  petulance  of  Theobald  ;  the  imbe¬ 
cility  of  Capell ;  the  pert  and  tasteless  dog¬ 
matism  of  Steevens ;  the  ponderous  little¬ 
ness  of  Malone  and  of  Drake.  Some  supe¬ 
rior  men,  it  is  true,  have  enlisted  them¬ 
selves  in  the  cause  of  Shakspeare.  Rowe, 
Pope,  Warburton,  Hanmer,  and  Johnson, 
have  successively  been  his  editors ;  and 
professed  to  give  his  scenes  in  their  ori¬ 
ginal  purity  to  the  world.  But  from  some 
cause  or  other,  which  it  is  not  our  present 
business  to  explore,  each  of  these  editors, 
in  his  turn,  has  disappointed  the  just  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  public;  and  with  an  in¬ 
version  of  Nature’s  general  rule, -the  little 
men  have  finally  prevailed  against  the  great. 
The  blockheads  have  hooted  the  wits  from 
the  field  ;  and  attaching  themselves  to  a 
mighty  body  of  Shakspeare,  like  barnacles 
to  the  hull  of  a  proud  man  of  war,  they  are 
prepared  to  plough  with  him  the  vast  ocean 
of  time ;  and  thus  by  the  only  means  in  their 
power,  to  snatch  themselves  from  that  obli¬ 
vion  to  which  Nature  had  devoted  them. 
It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  defraud 
these  gentlemen  of  their  proper  praise. 
They  have  read  for  men  of  talents ;  and 
by  their  gross  labour  in  the  mine,  they 
have  accumulated  materials  to  be  arranged 
and  polished  by  the  hand  of  the  finer 
artist.” 

The  task  of  selection  and  conden¬ 
sation  from  the  profuse  and  laboured 
commentaries  of  preceding  Shakspeare 
editors,  has,  within  these  few  years 
past,  been  often  performed,  but  seldom 
with  success.  It  has  now  been  as¬ 
sumed  by  Mr.  Singer,  a  gentleman 
who  has  previously  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  an  archaeological  writer,  by  his 
elaborate  treatise  on  Playing  Cards,  a 
work  which  comprises  much  curious 
information.  He  has  also  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  public  on  other  occasions ;  and 
has  proved  himself  well  qualified,  in 
point  of  general  intelligence,  to  exe¬ 
cute  his  present  undertaking.  It  is 
but  justice  to  him  to  state  that  in  his 
corrections  and  elucidations  of  the  text 
of  Shakspeare  he  has  shewn  judgment, 
taste,  and  feeling.  He  has  lopped  off 
the  superfluities  of  his  predecessors ; 
and  presented  us,  generally  in  a  few 
words,  with  the  substance  of  the  re¬ 
condite  information  which  they  had 
with  much  pains  collected  from  the 
obsolete  writers  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  or  the  earlier  stores  of  black-let¬ 
ter  science.  Where  he  hazards  any 
explications  of  his  own  they  are  mo¬ 
destly  proposed,  and  well  entitled  to 
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the  attention  of  the  reader.  In  his 
emendations  of  his  author  he  is  com¬ 
monly  fortunate.  Perhaps  he  has 
shewn  somewhat  more  caution  than 
was  necessary,  in  confining  to  the 
margin  some  of  those  happy  conjec¬ 
tures,  the  superiority  of  which  over  the 
received  text  is  loo  -obvious  to  admit 
of  doubt.  Thus  towards  the  close  ot 
the  first  scene  of  the  Tempest,  Gon- 
zalo  is  made  to  say,  “  Now  I  would 
give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an 
acre  of  barren  land  ;  long  heath,  brown 
furze,  any  thing.’’  The  epithets  long 
applied  to  heath,  and  brown  to  furze, 
are  particularly  inappropriate,  as  the 
former  is  a  diminutive,  dwarf  shrub, 
and  the  latter  an  evergreen.  The 
emendation  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
—  “ ling ,  heath,  broom,  furze,”  &c. 
should  certainly  have  been  a  place  in 
the  text. 

We  had  noted  some  other  instances 
in  which  Mr.  Singer  mentions  in  his 
notes  readings  which  are  perhaps  pre¬ 
ferable  to  those  he  has  adopted  :  but 
their  propriety  is  not  so  decidedly  ob¬ 
vious  as  in  the  instance  already  ad¬ 
verted  to  ;  and  we  have  not  space  to 
enter  into  a  formal  examination  of  the 
passages  in  question  ;  we  shall  there¬ 
fore  pass  them  by  with  the  observation 
that  they  are  few  and  unimportant. 

We  must  not  close  our  account  of 
this  publication  without  some  notice 
of  the  preliminary  Essay  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Shakspeare,  by  Dr. 
Symmons.  Those  who  are  at  all  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  history  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  do  not  require  to  be  told  that 
the  memorials  of  our  great  Dramatist 
are  scanty  in  the  extreme.  “  That 
William  Shakspeare,”  says  his  pre¬ 
sent  Biographer,  et  was  born  in  Strat¬ 
ford  upon  Avon  ;  that  he  married  and 
had  three  children;  that  he  wrote  a 
certain  number  of  dramas;  that  he 
died  before  he  had  attained  to  old  age, 
and  was  buried  in  his  native  town, 
are  positively  the  only  facts  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  history  of  this  extraordinary  man 
of  which  we  are  certainly  possessed  ; 
and  if  we  should  be  solicitous  to  fill  up 
this  bare  and  most  unsatisfactory  out¬ 
line,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
vague  reports  of  unsubstantial  tradi¬ 
tion,  or  the  still  more  shadowy  infer¬ 
ences  of  lawless  and  vagabond  con¬ 
jecture. ’’ 

Dr.  Symmons  has,  we  think,  judg¬ 
ed  rightly  in  avoiding  to  load  his  Bio¬ 
graphical  Essay  with  doubtful  state- 
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ment  and  conjectural  narrative :  in¬ 
stead  of  thus  occupying  the  attention 
of  his  readers,  he  has  concisely  and  lu¬ 
minously  recounted  the  uncontroverted 
circumstances  of  the  Poet’s  history; 
slightly  adverted  to  such  loose  tradi¬ 
tions  as  have  been  dwelt  on  by  former 
Biographers;  noticed  appropriately  the 
labours  of  Critics  and  Commentators ; 
and  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  the  poeti¬ 
cal' character  and  works  of  his  author. 
It  is  a  masterly  piece  of  writing,  and 
will  be  a  standing  Biographical  Essay 
for  reference,  for  opinion,  and  infer¬ 
ence. 

The  Typographical  execution  and 
Graphic  embellishments  of  this  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Dramas  of  the  Bard  of 
Avon  deserve  the  highest  praise  ; 
and  for  tasteful  and  highly  appro¬ 
priate  accompaniments  to  the  Lite¬ 
rary  illustrations  of  the  Editor  and 
Biographer.  The  names  of  Winning - 
ham ,  the  printer  and  projector  of  this 
edition;  of  Stothard,  Corbould,  and 
Harvey,  the  artists,  who  have  design¬ 
ed  and  drawn  the  respective  embel¬ 
lishments  ;  and  of  Thompson  who  has 
executed  the  cuts,  must  hereafter  l?e 
connected  with  Shakspeare. 


83.  Brambletye  House ,  or  Cavaliers  qjid 
Roundheads.  By  one  of  the  Authors  of 
the  “  Rejected  Addresses.”  3  vols.  Col¬ 
burn. 

THIS  Novel  has  speedily  reached  a 
second  edition;  it  has  been  much  read 
and  talked  of.  It  is  ridiculous  affecta¬ 
tion,  we  think,  to  deny  that  the  Au¬ 
thor  is  not  an  imitator  of  the  popular 
Novels  from  which  so  plentiful  an 
harvest  of  fame,  and  of  something 
more  substantial  than  fame,  has  been 
gathered  in.  The  sly  paragraphs  in 
which  the  curious  coincidence  of  the 
two  writers  treating  at  the  same 
time  of  the  same  political  events,  is 
roundly  stated,  is  evidence  enough, 
that  Mr.  Smith  would  wish  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  disciple  of  the  “  Great 
Unknown;’’  and  in  good  truth,  he 
has  been  largely  indebted  to  the  la¬ 
bours  of  his  magnus  Apollo,  his  re¬ 
dundant  exemplar.  The  whole  vo¬ 
lumes  are  pregnant  with  that  happy 
imitation  which  is  the  peculiar  forte  of 
the  “  Author  of  the  Rejected  Ad¬ 
dresses,”  to  which  volume,  so  far  as  it 
respects  the  power  of  successful  pa¬ 
rody,  Brambletye  House  forms  an 
appropriate  appendage. 

The  sources  from  whence  the  largest 
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gleanings  have  been  made  for  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  this  work,  are  the  Historical 
Novels  of  the  Author  of  Waverley, 
passim.  From  Evelyn  and  Pepys  al¬ 
most  every  historical  fact  worth  the 
using,  has  been  transcribed,  with  occa¬ 
sional  acknowledgment.  Manuscripts 
have  been  searched,  and  old  Records 
rifled,  and  with  much  laborious  re¬ 
search  and  patient  industry,  three  very 
entertaining  volumes  have  been  con¬ 
cocted.  Yve  shall  be  quite  satisfied  if 
Mr.  Smith  will  pursue  his  career  of 
successful  parody  with  the  same  talent, 
and  though  we  cannot  award  him  the 
high  honours  of  inventive  genius,  we 
are  quite  sure  that  all  which  he  does 
will  be  worth  the  reading ;  and  since 
the  Giant  of  Romance  has  ceased  to 
come  forth  in  his  strength,  we  may  be 
amused  by  the  efforts  of  those  who,  by 
the  mechanical  aid  of  bolstering  and 
of  stilts,  present  us  with  a  lively  por¬ 
traiture  of  the  reposing  prototype. 

The  work  commences  at  the  close 
of  the  Protectorate,  and  embraces  a 
period  comprehending  the  better,  i.  e. 
the  larger  part  of  the  reign  of  the 
merry  Monarch.  The  glass  of  Banquo 
could  not  present  us  with  shadows 
flitting  with  more  rapid  alternation 
than  do  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Smith. 
We  will  endeavour  to  present  our 
Readers  with  a  brief  outline  of  the 
story,  and  by  the  aid  of  extracts  enable 
them  to  judge  of  the  materials  employ¬ 
ed,  and  of  the  style  in  which  the  work 
is  written. 

Sir  John  Compton,  of  Sussex,  a 
staunch  cavalier,  and  a  sturdy  adherent 
of  the  exiled  Stuart,  is  actively  em¬ 
ployed  in  fomenting  a  hatred  of  the 
Protector,  and  is  preparing  in  darkness 
and  solitude  the  materiel  for  warlike 
operations.  He  has  succeeded  in  con¬ 
verting  his  cellar  at  Brambletye  House 
into  a  well-stored  magazine  for  arms 
and  ammunition,  when  by  secret  com¬ 
munication  made  to  the  Government 
by  an  enthusiast  (of  the  Meg  Merrilies 
family),  the  Castle  is  surprised,  the 
plot  overthrown.  Sir  John  Compton 
proscribed,  and  his  son  Jocelyn  con¬ 
veyed  a  prisoner  to  London.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  route  of  the  latter,  we  arrive  at 
the  Court  of  Cromwell,  of  whom  the 
following  portrait  is  presented. 

“  It  had  been  expected  that  his  Highness 
would  upon  this  occasion  wear  the  sumptuous 
robe  of  purple  velvet  ;  and  display  the 
bible,  sword,  and  sceptre,  with  which  he 
had  been  invested  at  his  solemn  jnsitguration 


in  Westminster  Hall  a  short  time  before  ; 
but  as  he  had  assumed  these  ‘  phylacteries 
and  fringes  of  state,’  in  conformity  with  the 
wishes  of  others  rather  than  his  own,  he 
discarded  them  the  moment  they  had  an¬ 
swered  the  purposes  of  their  temporary  as¬ 
sumption.  Few  would  have  judged  from 
his  present  habiliments,  that  he  had  so  re¬ 
cently  refused  the  title  of  King,  and  fewer 
still  that  he  retained  the  power  of  one  ;  for 
he  was  attired  with  an  almost  fastidious 
plainness,  in  a  black  cloth  cloak,  doublet, 
and  hose,  with  velvet  facing  and  buttons. 
Not  a  single  article  of  expence  or  luxury 
could  be  detected  about  his  person,  unless 
we  may  designate  as  such  a  pair  of  black- 
silk  high  stockings,  and  satin  roses  of  the 
same  hue  in  his  shoes :  nor  had  he  any 
mark  of  authority,  save  that  he  wore  his 
hat,  which  was  broad-brimmed,  with  a  low 
conical  crown.  His  eyes  were  slightly 
bloodshot,  and  in  the  projecting  veins  of  his 
sanguine  and  swoln,  yet  somewhat  melan¬ 
choly  face,  were  to  be  traced  the  evidences 
of  a  fiery  and  passionate  temperament, 
tamed  dawn  by  a  long  course  of  religious 
and  moral  discipline.  There  was  an  incli¬ 
nation  to  rubicundity  in  his  nose,  an  inex¬ 
haustible  subject  of  ridicule  for  the  lam¬ 
pooners  and  ballad-writers  of  the  opposite 
party  ;  and  a  large  wart  upon  his  forehead, 
which  had  not  been  forgotten  in  the  warfare 
of  personal  scurrility.  His  partially  grizzled 
hair  hung  in  slight  curls  to  his  shoulders, 
and  his  collar,  turned  down  and  scolloped 
at  the  edges,  disclosed  the  upper  part  of  his 
throat,  which  was  thick  and  muscular. 
From  the  hardships  of  many  years  service 
there  was  a  degree  of  coarseness  in  his 
face,  but  his  head  was  so  shaped  as  to  give 
him  a  commanding  and  intellectual  air, 
while  his  general  appearance  was  such  as 
to  stamp  a  conviction  upon  the  beholder, 
that  he  was  truly  the  master  spirit  of  his 
age. 

“  As  he  sat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room, 
in  a  chair  of  state  slightly  elevated  from  the 
floor,  but  without  canopy  or  other  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  received  with  a  dignified  and  gra¬ 
cious  courtsey  the  different  persons  who 
were  presented  to  him,  all  of  whom  seemed 
to  salute  him  with  the  profoundest  homage  ; 
Jocelyn  surveyed  the  whole  scene  with  a 
most  perplexed  and  bewildered  admiration. 
Never  having  heard  him  mentioned  but  in 
terms  of  the  most  unmeasured  contempt, 
he  could  not  credit  the  identity  of  the  per¬ 
sonage  before  him,  with  the  daily  object  of 
his  father’s  opprobrious  abuse,  and  in  this 
dilemma  he  exclaimed  to  the  Colonel, 
luckily  in  a  whisper — ‘  Pray,  Sir,  is  that 
really  red  nosed  Noll?’  ‘Hush!  young 
malapert,’  cried  Libburne,  chacing  by  an 
angry  frown  the  momentary  smile  that  had 
relaxed  his  features,  ‘  hold  your  tongue, 
unless  you  can  speak  more  reverently  of  his 
Highness  the  Lord  Protector  7* 
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For  better  reasons  than  for  his  im- 
ertincnce,  Jocelyn  is  detained  as  a 
ostage  for  his  father,  and  committed 
to  the  Gate  House  prison — a  receptacle 
for  incorrigible  Cavaliers,  crazy  fana¬ 
tics,  starving  players,  and  the  mongrel 
crew  of  rogues  and  vagabonds,  who 
generally  make  up  the  supplemental 
tenantry  of  a  gaol.  Having  engaged 
to  perform  the  part  of  a  female  in  a 
play,  got  up  for  the  amusement  of  his 
companions  in  durance,  he  is  surprised 
by  the  gaoler,  and  actually  whipped 
out  of  confinement  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  his  being  a  wanton  and  an  in¬ 
truder.  In  the  mean  time  his  father, 
Sir  John  Compton,  after  a  variety  of 
hair-breadth  escapes,  arrives  in  the 
port  of  Ostend,  where  by  the  assistance 
of  a  faithful  adherent  to  the  family 
fortunes,  Jocelyn  speedily  joins  him. 
This  of  course  brings  them  within  the 
verge  of  the  Court  of  the  exiled  King, 
where  the  hatred  of  puritan  hypocrisy 
and  abstinence  was  exhibited  by  the 
Cavaliers,  by  the  most  licentious  ex¬ 
cesses,  under  the  sanction  of  “  loyal 
hilarity.”  Among  the  most  vivacious 
of  these  exiled  but  profligate  nobles 
was  Sir  John — none  more  persevering 
in  his  potations,  or  more  determined 
in  his  enmity  to  Round-heads.  Of 
the  Court,  eclipsed  as  it  was,  we  have 
a  lively  picture. 

“  All  the  better  class  of  the  exiled  Eng¬ 
lish,  with  the  wives  and  daughters  of  such 
as  had  brought  their  families  abroad,  con¬ 
tributed  to  give  brilliancy  to  the  scene  ;  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  these  loyal  Cavaliers, 
however  straightened  in  other  respects, 
were  determined  to  surround  their  Monarch 
with  the  occasional  royalty  of  a  court,  as 
some  compensation  for  the  undue  forlorn¬ 
ness  of  his  establishment  in  every  other  re¬ 
spect.  There  were  waving  of  plumes,  rust¬ 
ling  of  silks,  mingling  of  laughter  and  of 
happy  voices,  with  the  occasional  sounds 
of  merry  music,  sparkling  of  diamonds,  wit, 
and  beauty,  and  the  enlivening  charm  thrown 
over  the  whole  by  the  presence  of  a  young, 
handsome,  and  accomplished  Monarch,  who 
by  the  fascination  of  his  manners  could 
scarcely  smile  upon  a  female  without  ex¬ 
citing  a  flutter  in  her  heart ;  while  his 
known  gallantry  in  the  field,  and  the  many 
misfortunes  he  had  encountered,  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  awake  a  feeling  of  chivalrous 
loyalty  in  every  manly  bosom.  Attired  in 
an  elegant  French  dress,  with  George  and 
garter,  his  fine  figure  appeared  to  the  best 
advantage,  while  the  spontaneous  exhilara¬ 
tion  of  his  spirits,  which  seemed  to  render 
mere  existence  a  pleasure,  diffused  its  sym¬ 
pathetic  iuflueucc  around  him.  He  had  a 


gallant  compliment  for  some,  a  bon-mot  for 
others,  a  bewitching  smile  for  all.  Such 
was  the  point  of  view  in  which  his  friends 
should  always  have  contemplated  him,  for 
he  was  not  more  expressively  formed,  by  fi¬ 
gure  and  accomplishments  to  grace  a  court, 
than  he  was  utterly  unfitted  by  his  charac¬ 
ter  for  giving  dignity  to  his  throne." 

Some  pages  are  devoted  to  the  me¬ 
morable  but  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
Dunkirk  (then  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniards),  by  the  united  troops  of 
France  and  the  Protector,  which  con¬ 
cludes  the  first  volume. 

We  next  find  Jocelyn,  the  hero  of 
the  history,  in  Paris,  where  under  due 
superintendence  and  good  society  he 
qualifies  himself  for  an  accomplished 
Cavalier  and  a  good  officer.  It  was 
here  that  he  received  from  his  father 
the  glorious  news  of  the  Restoration — 
hut,  Brambletye  House  having  been 
disposed  of  by  the  Committee  of  Se¬ 
questration,  Jocelyn  is  desired  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  French  metropolis  until 
his  father’s  difficulties  are  removed. 
During  his  sojourn  here,  Louis  XIV. 
in  the  prime  of  youth  and  beauty, 
proclaimed  his  intention  of  gratifying 
the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  his  Court 
with  a  Tournament,  surpassing  in 
splendour  all  that  had  preceded  it. 
On  this  occasion  Jocelyn  (after  the 
most  approved  mode  in  these  cases 
provided),  although  hut  a  Squire,  is 
suddenly  called  into  action  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  chivalry,  and  un¬ 
horses  his  opponent  amidst  the  accla¬ 
mation  of  the  multitude.  Here  it  is 
that  the  sensitive  heart  of  Jocelyn  re¬ 
ceives  its  first  wound  from  a  pair  of 

lustrous  black  eyes’’  gazing  upon 
him  after  his  achievement,  and  he  at¬ 
taches  himself  to  his  unknown  ina¬ 
morata,  with  a  chivalrous  constancy 
which  secures  him  from  the  intoxi¬ 
cating  influence  of  a  dissipated  Me¬ 
tropolis.  His  attempts  to  discover  the 
lady  are  vain,  and  he  is  recalled  to 
England,  where  he  finds  his  father 
has  married  a  Dutch  woman  of  the 
unpronounceable  name  of  luffrouv 
Wugshaael,  the  widow  of  a  Schudam 
fisherman.  The  process  by  which  this 
connection  was  formed  is  highly  co¬ 
mic;  hut  the  effects  on  the  poor  Ba¬ 
ronet  are  disastrous  enough  ;  cut  oft' 
by  the  penurious  habits  of  his  consort 
from  every  accustomed  comfort,  and 
the  last  inan  to  be  satisfied  with  beg¬ 
garly  cheer,  the  grumbling  of  his  sto¬ 
mach  expresses  itself  very  intelligibly 
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by  h  is  lips  ;  and  a  ludicrous  state  of 
domestic  tyranny  is  the  result  of  this 
unhappy  union. 

Like  most  of  the  Cavaliers  who  at¬ 
tached  themselves  to  the  Monarch  in 
his  misfortunes.  Sir  John  experiences 
the  neglect  of  the  Court.  His  son, 
however,  finding  Brambletye  House 
not  at  all  to  his  taste  under  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  his  Dutch  stepmother,  comes 
to  London,  with  a  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  celebrated  Lord  Roches¬ 
ter  ;  and  after  some  manoeuvres  on  the 
part  of  that  aristocratic  eccentric,  ob¬ 
tains  an  interview  with  the  King,  who 
confers  on  him  the  appointment  of 
Vice  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen.  He 
is  now  duly  installed  at  Court,  and  the 
licentious  profligacy  that  resided  there 
is  very  minutely  detailed  on  the  war¬ 
rant  of  the  best  historical  evidence. 

But  we  are  tracing  the  progress  of 
the  Novel  too  minutely  for  those  who 
love  to  be  surprised  ;  and  we  fear  that 
we  may  be  weakening  the  effect  by 
anticipation.  We  will,  therefore,  omit 
what  occurred  at  court,  and  the  cause 
which  made  the  hero  again  a  fugitive 
from  his  country.  He  is  consigned  by 
the  kindness  of  a  friend  to  a  Dutch 
Burgomaster,  in  whose  daughter  he 
discovered  his  long-lost  inamorata  “of 
the  lustrous  black  eyes.” 

We  will  not  attempt  to  trace  our 
hero  through  the  subsequent  bustling 
scenes  in  which  he  was  doomed  to  act 
and  suffer.  With  all  his  passionate 
idolatry  for  an  unknown  being,  there 
was  too  much  of  ethereal  purity  in.  the 
discovered  heroine  to  attract  or  fix  an 
earthly  passion.  In  the  marshes  of 
Haelbeck  he  finds  a  more  congenial 
love  in  the  friend  of  the  high-souled 
Constantia. 

The  third  volume  is  more  replete 
with  interest  than  its  precursors.  The 
dramatis  personae  are  all  congregated 
on  English  ground,  the  usual  forerun¬ 
ner  of  a  denouement ;  and  after  es¬ 
caping  the  pestilence  and  the  fire,  and 
sundry  moving  accidents  from  court 
intrigue,  the  story  terminates  happily 
for  all  those  in  whose  fate  the  reader 
feels  an  interest. 

It  was  a  hazardous  attempt  we  think 
in  the  author  to  introduce  such  cha¬ 
racters  as  Milton,  Marvel,  and  Isaac 
Walton,  nor  can  we  compliment  him 
on  his  success.  Charles  and  Rochester 
are  hackneyed  enough.  Winky  Boss 
is  worth  a  hundred  court  portraits 
Upon  the  whole,  although  we  are  free 


to  confess  that  the  work  is  very  in¬ 
teresting,  yet,  like  its  great  prototype, 
it  contains  many  pages  of  langour  and 
tedious  dullness,  without  ever  soaring, 
like  the  style  it  imitates,  to  the  high- 
wrought  scenes  of  pathos  and  subli¬ 
mity  ;  the  language  seldom  rises  be¬ 
yond  decent  correctness ;  occasionally 
indeed  we  have  a  scene  which  any 
writer  might  be  proud  to  acknowledge, 
and  with  one  which  in  its  way  we 
think  almost  inimitable  for  skill  and 
correctness,  we  close  our  notice  of 
“  Brambletye  House 

“  Nothing  could  present  a  more  lone¬ 
some,  melancholy,  and  insalubrious  aspect, 
than  the  inundated  marsh  in  which  Hael- 
beck  formed  the  sole  secluded  habitation. 
Every  where  the  waters  were  overspread  with 
a  mantle  of  green  weeds,  whose  uniformity 
was  only  broken  where  the  shallows  allowed 
the  alders,  mallows,  flags,  osiers,  and  other 
aquatic  plants,  to  shoot  above  the  surface 
in  rank  overgrowth.  Communicating  with 
the  sluices  and  canals  of  the  interior,  there 
was  a  sluggish  motion  in  the  water  which 
it  required  accurate  inspection  to  believe, 
and  which,  when  discovered,  imparted  to  it 
a  more  slothful  and  sleepy  effect  than  it 
would  have  derived  from  absolute  stagna¬ 
tion.  In  the  latter  ease,  the  element  might 
only  have  appeared  to  participate  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  immobility  of  matter,  or  the  quietude 
of  death ;  but  this  crawling  of  the  surface 
implied  some  lingering  remains  of  life,  a 
power  of  locomotion  with  too  much  lazi¬ 
ness  or  lassitude  to  exert  it.  Now  and  then 
some  bulky  fish,  that  seemed  to  have  been 
fattening  for  many  years  in  this  undisturbed 
liquid  desert,  floundered  up  from  its  oozy 
bed,  breaking  by  its  sullen  splash  as  it  re¬ 
descended  into  the  water,  the  deep,  dead 
silence  that  hung  over  these  mournful 
swamps.  The  water-fowl  that  frequented 
them  did  indeed  sometimes  interrupt  it  by 
the  flapping  of  their  wings ;  and  at  other 
times  it  was  disturbed  by  the  wailful  cry  of 
an  old  solitary  stork,  which,  having  lost  its 
mate,  continued  to  haunt  the  castle  upon 
whose  roof  it  had  found  a  habitation.  The 
very  air  seemed  to  hang  heavily  and  omi¬ 
nously  over  this  watery  wilderness;  and  Jo¬ 
celyn  felt  an  oppression  of  spirits,  in  his 
approach  to  Haelbeck,  which  was  rather 
deepened  than  dissipated  by  a  nearer  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  castle.” 


84.  Visit  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  in  1800. 

8uo.  Nichols,  Wakefield. 

,  UPON  the  strength  of  an  assertion 
of  Gray,  that  a  word  written  on  the 
spot  is  worth  a  cart-load  of  recollec¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Maude  has  awakened  his 
slumbering  notes  from  their  repose  of 
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twenty  years,  and  without  transcribing 
them,  lias  committed  his  pencilled  me¬ 
moranda  to  the  press.  Out  of  his  ill- 
digested  crudities  he  has  compiled  an 
octavo  volume  of  no  ordinary  size,  the 
greater  part  of  which  has  no  more  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara  than  it 
has  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  If  he 
had  contented  himself  with  giving  us 
a  short  description  of  the  plates,  which 
are  really  beautiful,  he  would  have 
effected  more  for  his  reputation  as  a 
Traveller,  infinitely  more  for  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  an  Author,  than  by  thus  ser¬ 
vilely  copying  a  Diary  as  devoid  of  in¬ 
terest  as  an  ordinary  log-book. 

Of  what  import  is  it  wTith  whom  Mr. 
Maude  sailed,  or  with  whom  he  took 
tea,  the  “  thunder  gusts”  he  encoun¬ 
tered,  and  other  matters  of  equal  mo¬ 
ment. 

We  cry  ((  forward,  forward,”  but  in 
vain.  Mr.  Maude  is  in  no  hurry  to 
iroceed.  “  M.  Van  Rousselaer  has 
eft  his  card,”  and  the  civility  must  be 
reciprocated.  Besides,  our  Traveller 
has  an  appetite  for  blood,  and  we  must 
follow  him  to  the  slaughter-house  of 
Albany,  the  largest  “  he  has  ever  seen.” 
Who  would  be  impatient  while  Mr. 
Maude  relates  with  so  much  good  taste, 
that  “  Dana  and  Cuyler  saw  a  strange 
fishy  two  fore-feet  or  paws,  goggling 
eyes !  A  young  mermaid,  perhaps,” 
or  an  imp  escaped  from  hell. 

Oh,  this  fidelity  !  this  chronicling  of 
small-beeri  After  wading  through  one 
hundred  pages  of  insufferable  dullness, 
we  arrive  at  the  first  object  worthy  our 
attention,  the  Falls  of  the  Genesee. 
The  Author’s  visit  to  “  the  great  Fall’’ 
is  thus  described,  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  his  port  and  bearing  on  the 
occasion  are  worthy  of  an  intrepid 
Traveller. 

**  I  next  took  a  view  of  the  great  fall. 
This  being  the  most  interesting,  I  left  my 
horse  in  charge  of  my  servant,  and  by  a 
path  which  Colonel  Fish  pointed  out  to  me, 
descended  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  My 
first  project  was  to  go  under  the  Falls,  in 
which  1  so  completely  succeeded  as  to  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  centre  rock,  which  divides  the 
fall  into  two  parts.  From  the  projection 
and  curvature  of  the  water  when  falling, 
and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  precipice 
overhanging  its  base,  the  lower  part  having 
caved  in  from  the  action  of  the  water  and 
the  spray,  I  had  sufficiency  of  room  ;  but 
the  spray  wet  me  to  the  skin,  and  prevented 
my  breathing  freely.  A  cray-fish  fell  at 
my  feet,  which  not  a  little  surprized  me,  as 
I  expected  that  every  thing  brought  down 


by  tho  current  would  be  carried  along  with 
the  body  of  water;  otherwise,  1  risked  being 
knocked  on  the  head  by  some  of  the  larger 
fish  !  My  situation  was  very  singular.  A 
river  falling  over  my  head  !  On  one  hand  a 
dark  black  rock,  the  fragments  of  which  had 
the  appearance  of  slate  shiver,  but  were,  in 
fact,  an  imperfect  limestone  ;  on  the  other 
an  arch  of  waters,  forming  a  canopy  above 
me  at  the  height  of  ninety-six  feet,  white 
with  foam,  and  illumined  by  a  bright  sun  ! 
With  an  eye  hurried  along  with  the  preci¬ 
pitated  river,  my  ears  stunned  with  the  rag¬ 
ing  tumult,  and  my  whole  frame,  as  the 
rock  I  stood  upon,  shaking  with  the  con¬ 
cussion,  I  found  myself  in  a  scene  which 
under  no  circumstance  could  be  calmly  con¬ 
templated.” 

We  at  length  arrive  at  the  Niagara 
River,  and  pass  by  the  Rapids,  which 
are  however  described  as  exceedingly 
beautiful.  Here,  says  Mr.  M. 

“  I  must  repeat,  that  vain  w'ould  be  my 
endeavour  to  describe  my  sensations  at  this 
my  first  view  of  the  Cataract  of  Niagara, 
the  grandest  spectacle  of  the  kind  in  the 
known  world;  one  of  Nature’s  sublimest 
features.  A  majestic,  river,  suddenly  con¬ 
tracted  into  less  than  half  its  former  space, 
is,  after  dashing  over  a  bed  of  loose  rocks, 
amongst  which  it  has  a  fall  of  seventy-one 
feet  in  about  eight  hundred  yards,  precipi¬ 
tated,  roaring  as  it  were  with  very  terror, 
into  a  dark  abyss  dashed  into  foam  by  its 
fall,  and  throwing  up  a  thick  cloud  of  spray 
— a  cloud  that  is  seen  to  hang  over  the 
Falls,  by  those  navigating  the  l^akes  Erie 
and  Ontario,  by  spectators  one  hundred  miles 
distant  from  each  other  !  When  to  the  im¬ 
pression  made  upon  the  eye,  is  added  that 
made  upon  the  ear,  your  senses  partake  of 
the  tumult  of  the  scene — a  scene  which 
seemed  to  give  me  a  new  sense ;  a  sense  of 
the  vast,  the  grand,  and  the  sublime. 

“  Goat  Island,  as  already  mentioned, 
divides  the  Falls  of  Niagara  into  two  parts  ; 
hut  the  great  bulk  of  water  rushes  down  the 
Canada  side,  which  lias  not  only  more  than 
twice  the  breadth  of  the  other,  but  being 
twelve  feet  nine  inches  lower,  causes  a 
greater  draught,  insomuch  that  in  the  centre 
of  the  horseshoe,  so  called  from  the  curved 
nature  of  this  Fall,  the  body  of  falling  water 
is  supposed  to  be  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  pre¬ 
serving  its  unbroken  blue  colour,  being  too 
compact  a  body  to  be  dashed  into  foam.  It 
is  from  this  column  of  water  that  arises  the 
cloud  of  spray.  The  Rapids  on  the  United 
States  side,  begin  eight  hundred  and  four¬ 
teen  yards,  or  about  half  a  mile  above  the 
Falls  ;  in  this  distance  then,  is  a  fall  of 
fifty-seven  feet  eleven  inches,  which,  added 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  nine 
inches,  the  perpendicular  pitch  on  that  side, 
gives  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  seven  feet 
eight  inches.  The  perpendicular  pitch  on 
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this,  the  Canada  side,  is  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  feet.  The  day  was  highly 
favourable  to  a  good  view  of  this  noble 
scene :  a  bright  sun,  hid  at  intervals  by 
passing  clouds,  gave  a  great  variety  of  lights 
and  shadows,  the  spray  forming  an  iris.  A 
painter  might  here  study  to  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage.” 

Mr.  Maude  visited  the  Falls  from 
the  United  States  side  of  the  river ;  he 
appears,  however,  to  have  contributed 
but  little  to  the  information  of  which 
we  are  already  in  possession. 

That  impressions  derived  from  a 
social  intercourse  with  America  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  should  have  been  deem¬ 
ed  available  to  the  modern  Traveller, 
appears  to  us  an  instance  of  as  well  in¬ 
tended  simplicity  as  ever  occurred  to 
our  experience — it  is  well  for  the 
United  States  that  her  advancement 
during  this  period  in  every  art  and 
science  worthy  of  cultivation,  has  left 
our  Traveller  at  an  immeasurable  dis¬ 
tance  behind.  We  trust  however  that 
most  of  the  good  qualities  for  which 
Mr.  Maude  is  disposed  to  laud  this 
land  of  freedom,  have  suffered  nothing 
by  the  silent  operation  of  time — and 
we  cordially  unite  with  him  in  the 
hope  that  an  alliance  of  good-will  and 
of  kind  offices,  which  alone  deserves 
the  name  of  holy,  may  tend  to  produce 
that  “  reciprocity ’’  of  feeling  which 
has  hitherto  been  so  long  and  so  un¬ 
happily  retarded. 

Our  Author’s  intentions,  we  have 
no  doubt,  have  been  most  laudable, 
but  while  we  cannot  compliment  him 
on  having  written  either  a  lively  or  an 
useful  volume,  and  while  we  cannot 
but  condemn  the  frequent  instances  of 
bad  taste  by  which  it  is  disfigured,  we 
are  willing  to  accept  it  as  the  offering 
of  a  mind  anxious  to  do  justice  to  a 
Country  so  much  and  so  wilfully  mis¬ 
represented —  and  as  the  overflowings 
of  a  heart  grateful  for  kindness  re¬ 
ceived.  As  a  visit  to  the  “  Falls  of 
Niagara,”  we  have  little  to  say  in  its 
praise,  always  excepting  the  beautiful 
Plates  by  which  it  is  illustrated. 

85.  Tvjo  Sermons  on  the  past ,  the  present , 
and  the  future  State  of  the  Jews.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Stewart,  Curate  o/'Sporle  cum 
Palgrave,  Norfolk.  8 vo.  pp.  84.  Bald¬ 
win,  Cradock,  and  Joy. 

THE  Author  of  these  Sermons  was 
well  known  to  Dr.  Parr,  and  was 
much  esteemed  by  him  as  a  man  of 
Gent.  Mao.  r Ipril ,  1826. 
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genius,  and  a  real  poet.  For  many 
years  he  was  in  the  Army,  and  served 
in  Spain.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Poem 
on  the  Resurrection  ;  and  of  three 
other  Poems,  Genevieve,  the  Pleasures 
of  Love,  and  a  Moorish  Romance. 

These  Sermons  are  inscribed  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  an  able  judge  and 
liberal  rewarder  of  merit;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  under  his  Lordship’s 
auspices,  so  excellent  a  preacher  will 
be  brought  from  the  obscurity  of  a 
Country  Curacy,  to  a  situation  where 
his  talents  will  be  duly  appreciated  and 
rewarded. 

The  subject  of  the  Sermons  now  be¬ 
fore  us  is  one  of  considerable  importance. 
The  different  prophecies  relative  to  the 
Final  Fall  and  Roman  Dispersion  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
Temple,  are  luminously  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  the  First  Discourse  ;  and  in 
the  Second,  their  present  State  is  well 
described,  and  the  Prophecies  relative 
to  their  final  Restoration  ably  illustrated. 


86.  Tracts ,  Sermons,  and  Funeral  Orations ; 
including  an  Attempt  to  account  for  the 
Infidelity  of  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  with  a 
Postscript  on  Lord  Byron’s  Prejudices 
against  Revealed  Religion  ;  Letter  to  Ro¬ 
bert  Hawker,  D.  D.  in  behalf  of  General 
Redemption ,  and  the  Enlarged  Spirit  of 
Christianity,  ttfe.  <Sfc.  Published  beticeen 
the  Years  1705  and  1825:  and  Six  New 
Discourses ;  ivith  Cursory  Remarks  on 
the  Employments  of  Heaven.  By  John 
Evans,  LL.  D.  Author  of  the  “  Sketch 
and  Sequel  of  the  Denominations  of  the 
Christian  World."  8vo.  pp.  757.  Bald¬ 
win,  Cradock,  and  Hoy. 

WE  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
notice  the  Author  of  this  large  and 
handsome  volume,  as  a  Christian  Mi¬ 
nister,  a  Topographer,  and  a  diligent 
Instructor  of  Youth  ;  and  the  present 
publication  fully  justifies  his  fair  claim 
to  public  estimation. 

Dr.  Evans  is  the  respectable  pastor 
of  a  congregation  of  the  class  of  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenters  called  “  General 
Baptists and  among  the  XVII  Tracts 
here  given,  is  “  Some  Account  of  the 
General  Baptist  Church  once  meeting 
at  Barbican,  London,  with  Anecdotes 
of  Dr.  John  Gale,  Dr.  James  Foster, 
and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Burroughs,  with 
a  Postscript,  now  first  printed,  on 
‘  Worship-street  Chapel,’  including 
several  Monumental  Inscriptions.” 

te  With  regard  to  the  ‘  Account  of  the 
General  Baptist  Chureh  at  Barbican,*  we 
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are  told,  “  the  Author’s  late  learned  and 
liberal  friend,  Dr.  Abraham  Rees,  recently 
deceased,  thanked  him  for  it  at  the  time  of 
its  original  publication.  He  was  gratified 
with  the  anecdotes  respecting  those  Baptist 
worthies,  Dr.  John  Gale ,  and  Dr.  James 
Foster,  adding,  that  he  should  he  happy  to 
notice  them  in  the  biographical  department 
of  his  Encyclopaedia.  It  was  then  com¬ 
mencing  its  quarto  edition,  and  now,  being 
finished,  constitutes  the  Mausoleum  of  his 
literary  glory.” 

Of  the  general  tendency  of  Dr. 
Evans’s  publications,  a  handsome  tes¬ 
timony  is  afforded,  in  a  Letter  printed 
in  the  Preface,  addressed  to  the  Author 
by  the  late  Bp.  Watson,  in  which  he 
thanks  him  for  his  works,  which  he 
had  “  perused  with  singular  satisfac¬ 
tion;”  thinks  himself  “  honoured  by 
the  mention  so  repeatedly  made  of  his 
writings,  and  congratulates  the  world 
on  the  true  Christian  temper  with 
which  Dr.  Evans  treats  the  most  im¬ 
portant  subjects.” 

To  the  first  Tract  in  this  Collection, 
“  An  Attempt  to  account  for  the  In¬ 
fidelity  of  the  late  Edward  Gibbon, 
Esq.  founded  on  his  own  Memoirs, 
published  by  John  Lord  Sheffield;  ac¬ 
companied  by  Reflections  on  the  best 
means  of  checking  the  present  alarm¬ 
ing  state  of  Scepticism  and  Irreligion 
is  now  added  a  “  Postscript  on  Lord 
Byron’s  Rejection  of  Christianity.” 

u  Lord  Byron,”  says  Dr.  Evans,  te  was 
rather  a  Sceptic  than  an  Unbeliever.  A 
most  striking  declaration  was  made  by  Lord 
Byron,  on  his  death-bed,  to  his  confidential 
friend,  Major  Parry:  ‘  You  have  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  unaccountable  thoughts  which 
come  into  my  mind  when  the  fever  attacks 
me.  I  fancy  myself  a  Jew,  a  Mahommedan, 
and  a  Christian  of  every  profession  of  faith. 
Eternity  and  space  are  before  me ;  but  on 
this  subject,  thank  God,  I  am  happy  and  at 
ease.  The  thought  of  living  eternally,  of 
again  remving,  is  a  great  pleasure.  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  the  purest  and  most  liberal  religion 
in  the  world  ;  but  the  numerous  teachers, 
who  are  continually  worrying  mankind  with 
their  denunciations  and  their  doctrines,  are 
the  greatest  enemies  of  religion  !  I  have 
read  with  more  attention  than  half  of  them, 
the  Book  of  Christianity,  and  I  admire 
the  Liberal  and  truly  charitable  principles 
which  Christ  hath  laid  down.  There  are 
questions  connected  with  this  subject  which 
none  but  Almighty  God  can  solve.  Time 
and  space  who  can  conceive?  None  but 
God;  on  him  I  rely  !’  Such  are  the  com¬ 
munications  respecting  the  religious  views 
of  Lord  Byron.  Even  Unbelievers  are  not 
excluded  from  the  embraces  of  Christian 

CHARITY.” 


In  an  affectionate  Dedication  to  John 
Treacher,  Esq.  the  Author  says, 

(<  My  life  has  been  engaged  in  the  tuition 
of  youth,  and  it  is  not  without  some  feelings 
of  regret  that  I  have  just  relinquished  an 
Establishment  which  I  had  conducted  for 
near  thirty  years.  But  this  my  favourite 
pursuit  has  never  been  suffered  to  interfere 
with  the  duties  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  To  my  friends  I  present 
this  Volume,  (in  conjunction  with  my  Sketch 
and  Sequel  of  the  Denominations,)  a 
humble  memorial  of  my  labours  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  press  in  behalf  of  Revealed 
Religion,  that  religion  which,  though  tra¬ 
duced  by  its  enemies,  is,  according  to  the 
illumined  intimations  of  prophecy,  designed 
to  regenerate  the  world  by  diffusing  know¬ 
ledge,  purity,  and  joy,  among  mankind  ! 

“  The  Sermons  in  the  ensuing  volume, 
my  dear  Sir,  on  the  decease  of  your  beloved 
sons — of  my  worthy  brother-in-law,  the 
Rev.  Sampson  Kingsford,  and  at  the  Ordi¬ 
nation  of  an  old  Pupil,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Sadler,  of  Horsham,  together  with  the  Ad¬ 
dress  on  the  Opening  of  the  Organ  at  Worship 
Street,  were  never  before  published.  Me¬ 
morials  of  the  dead  are  sacred  in  the  eye  of 
sorrowing  survivors,  and  generate  submission 
to  the  will  of  Heaven.”  .  .  .  .  “  It  is  near 
four  and  thirty  years  I  have  had  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  presiding  over  the  Church 
of  Christ  meeting  every  Sunday  morning  at 
Worship  Street,  of  which  you  have  been 
Deacon  for  almost  half  a  century.  These 
years  have  glided  away  in  uninterrupted  har¬ 
mony.  We  .have  lived  together  in  peace. 
What  a  blessing  to  the  Pastor  and  his 
flock!  During  this  period,  larger  commu¬ 
nities  have  been  broken  up  and  destroyed. 
The  stately  Oak,  on  some  proud  eminence, 
is  seen  riven  to  pieces  by  the  lightning  of 
heaven,  whilst  the  humble  shrub  of  the  valley 
reposes  with  perfect  safety.” 

Among  the  Sermons,  the  one  that 
more  particularly  pleases  us  is  that 
“  On  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Worthington  •/’  whom  we  well  knew, 
and  much  respected  ;  nor  is  his  elo¬ 
quence  over-rated  by  his  friendly  eulo- 
gist. 

Of  the  posthumous  volume  of  Mr. 
Worthington’s  Sermons  (reviewed  in 
our  vol.  xciii.  i.  p.  143.)  we  are  here 
informed, 

“  They  were  written,  with  inimitable  fi¬ 
delity,  from  recollection,  by  the  Lady  of 
Dr.  Abraham  Wilkinson,  of  Enfield,  who 
generously  distributed  the  first  impression 
among  the  admirers  of  the  Preacher,  and 
then  permitted  them  to  be  reprinted  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  publick.  The  volume 
is  an  inestimable  treasure  snatrhed  from 
oblivion  ;  it  is  indeed  the  felicitous  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  good  understanding  upon  a  singu- 
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lady  tenacious  memory.  This  intelligent 
Lady  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  religious 
world.” 

The  Volume  contains  “  Funeral 
Orations”  on  “  Stephen  Lowdell,  esq. 

1 80Q  ;”  “  Jdseph-JeneriesRvans,  1812;” 
and  “Thomas  Mullett,  esrj.  1814;” 
and  Obituary  of  Mr.  Caleb  Evans  (the 
Author’s  father);  Mr.  Thomas  Wyche 
(his  brother-in-law);  Miss  Mary-Anne 
Evans;  Rev.  Caleb  Evans  (the  Au¬ 
thor’s  third  son);  Mrs.  Luddington 
(his  sister) ;  and  the  Rev.  YV m.  Rogers, 
D.  D.  of  Philadelphia. 

The  “  Miscellaneous  Pieces”  are  :  a 
“  Complete  List  of  the  Subjects  of  the 
Salters’  Hall  Wednesday  Evening  Lec¬ 
tures,  from  1793  to  1810;”  and  “  Cur¬ 
sory  Remarks  on  the  Employments  of 
Heaven.” 

An  excellent  Portrait  of  Dr.  Evans, 
from  a  drawing  by  Woodman,  accom¬ 
panies  the  “Tracts.” 

86.  De  Foix,  or  Sketches  of  the  Manners 

and  Customs  of  the  \Ath  Century,  an 

Historical  Romance.  By  Anna -Eliza 

Eray,  late  Mrs.  Charles  Stothard,  Author 

of  the  “  Tour  in  Britanny,”  <3fc.  3  vols. 

8 vo.  pp.  857-  Longman  and  Co. 

SINCE  the  rise  of  that  species  of 
Literature,  founded  on  the  corruption 
of  the  Roman  with  the  Teutonic  and 
Gaulish  tongues,  which  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  title  of  Lingua  Romana 
Ruslica,  Langue  Romane ,  or  Language 
of  Romance ,  it  has  been  its  privilege 
to  mingle  truth  with  fiction  ;  although 
a  much  greater  share  of  the  latter  have 
generally  prevailed  in  its  compositions, 
and  sometimes  they  have  been  altoge¬ 
ther  a  tissue  of  the  wildest  extravagan¬ 
cies. 

The  romantic  life  of  Charlemagne 
and  Roland  has  been  attributed  to 
Turpin,  Bishop  of  Rheims,  in  the  8th 
century;  but  it  has  been,  with  more 
truth,  assigned  to  a  monk  of  the  same 
name,  who  lived  in  the  11th;  after 
which  period  a  host  of  Romances  were 
composed  by  the  Provencal  poets  or 
Troubadours. 

The  feudal  manners  caught  the 
spirit  of  these  productions;  hence  the 
highly  refined,  if  not  visionary  notions, 
of  Love,  the  lofty  character  of  Knightly 
Honour. 

In  the  1 4th  century  the  influence 
of  this  spirit  had  perhaps  reached  its 
acm& ;  civil,  nay  religious  ceremonies 
became  subservient  to  it,  and  even 
material  forms  seemed  to  feel  its  in- 
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fluence.  Witness  the  examples  of  the 
florid  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
which  appear  to  have  been  raised  by 
the  magic  power  of  a  wizard  hand, 
rather  than  to  have  been  produced  by 
ordinary  human  means.  “  Forms  as 
fanciful  and  delicately  varied  as  the 
icicles  which  glitter  in  a  frosty  morn¬ 
ing  on  the  leafless  boughs  of  the  trees,” 
to  employ  the  words  of  the  Author  of 
the  pages  under  revision. 

Froissart,  the  most  interesting  his¬ 
torian,  or  rather  memoir-writer  of  his 
day,  was  fully  imbued  with  the  chi¬ 
valrous  character  of  the  time,  and 
keeping  within  the  bounds  of  probabi¬ 
lity,  has  romanced  so  far  as  frequently 
to  detail  some  conversations  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  from  their  private 
nature  he  could  hardly  by  any  possibi¬ 
lity  have  been  acquainted  with.  In 
short,  it  may  be  said  of  Froissart,  as  it 
has  been  of  a  later  writer,  “  he  has 
seen  every  thing,  he  scatters  up  and 
down  every  where  in  his  writings  ad¬ 
ventures  which  may  surprise,  he  gives 
a  touch  of  romance  to  every  subject 
which  he  handles.” 

In  saying  thus  much,  it  is  however 
by  no  means  our  wish  to  imply  that 
Froissart  is  not  a  writer  of  credit,  but 
merely  that  taking  his  data  from  ac¬ 
tual  transactions,  he  illustrates  them 
with  a  naivetk  of  style  and  relation, 
that  gives  an  air  of  vraisemllance  to 
the  most  minute  particulars  with  which 
he  may  occasionally  embellish  his  his¬ 
tory.  An  art  so  well  known  to  De 
Foe  and  Swift  in  modern  days,  and 
exercised  by  them  in  writings  altoge¬ 
ther  fictitious. 

With  Froissart,  therefore,  for  her 
authority,  and  one  of  his  most  inte¬ 
resting  characters  for  the  subject  of  her 
story,  Mrs.  Bray  has  added  one  more 
to  the  number  of  Romances  in  that 
style,  which  has  been  so  successfully 
cultivated  by  a  great  Genius  of  the 
19th  century  —  a  style  which  leads  us 
by  sweet  fictions  to  imbibe  historical 
truths,  and  to  learn  the  manners  of 
past  ages  through  a  medium  the  most 
enticing. 

H  ow  favourable  a  subject  she  has 
chosen  may  be  judged  from  her  own 
sketch  of  the  Count  de  Foix  : 

“  Gaston  Phoebus  Count  de  Foix,  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Continental  princes 
of  the  minor  States,  who  flourished  during 
the  14th  century.  He  was  alike  feared  by 
his  enemies  for  his  valour  in  arms,  and  be¬ 
loved  by  his  subjects  for  his  wise,  just,  and 
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prudent  government;  and  90  bold  was  he 
in  asserting  his  rights,  that  he  would  never 
consent  to  do  homage  to  the  C  rown  of 
France  for  the  territory  of  Bearn,  which  he 
held  as  a  free  state,  dependent  alone  on  God. 

“  De  Foix  was  munificent  in  his  pa¬ 
tronage.  Himself  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  a 
scholar,  and  a  poet,  he  knew  well  how  to 
value  and  distinguish  the  merits  of  another 
in  those  arts  and  sciences  that  adorn  alike 

the  field,  the  closet,  or  the  court. - 

Strict  in  the  observance  of  religious  duties, 
the  Count  omitted  no  occasion  of  public  or 
of  private  worship,  and  alms  were  daily  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  poor  at  his  castle  gates. 
These  were  open  to  all  princes,  knights, 
squires,  travellers,  pilgrims,  and  minstrels, 

who  chose  to  enter  within  them. - The 

splendour  that  reigned  within  the  walls  was 
of  the  most  princely  kind;  every  apartment 
glittered  with  gold  and  silver ;  aud  his 
jewels  were  scarcely  less  in  value  than  the 
regalia  of  the  Kings  of  France;  whilst  the 
tournaments  of  Orthes  were  such  as  attract¬ 
ed  the  company  of  nobles,  knights,  and 
squires  from  all"  parts  of  Europe.  1  he 
Count  took  great  delight  in  hearing  the 
ballads  and  roundelays  of  minstrels.  He 
much  delighted  in  the  chase,  and  was  so 
fond  of  dogs  that  he  usually  kept  sixteen 
hundred  of  them  in  his  kennel.  The  Count 
never  supped  till  midnight,  when  he  left 
his  chamber  attended  by  torch-bearers  and 
chamberlains,  who  conducted  him  into  the 
great  hall.” 

Froissart,  from  whom  Mrs.  Bray 
has  derived  the  above  particulars,  adds, 
that  he  took  great  delight  in  the  fanci¬ 
ful  dishes  that  were  served  up  to  him, 
which  having  seen,  he  immediately 
sent  to  the  table  of  his  knights. 
Thesefancifuldishes  areoften  described 
in  ancient  chronicles  and  MSS.  As, 
“  the  boar’s  head  placed  in  an  embat¬ 
tled  castle,  gilt  pigs,  peacocks  in  hackle, 
or  served  up  with  the  plumage  of  their 
tails,  jellies  inscribed  with  mottoes  in 
the  black  letter,”  &c.  &c.  No  one  pre¬ 
sumed  to  speak  to  him  at  his  tabic,  un¬ 
less  he  first  began  the  conversation. 
This  was  in  perfect  conformity  with 
the  notions  of  high  breeding  peculiar 
to  the  age  ;  an  old  MS.  says, 

Ffor  the  bloud  riall  sittitlie  at  horde, 

Ther  they  sit  stillye  and  speak  never  a  word.” 

His  cabinet  diplomatique  resembled 
that  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  modern 
days,  for  he  employed  four  Secretaries, 
although  it  is  not  stated  that,  like  Na¬ 
poleon,  he  dictated  to  them  all  four  at 
once  on  different  subjects. 

Froissart  describes  the  Count  as  one 
of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  time, 
and  adds,  that  of  all  the  numerous 


Courts  he  had  visited,  he  never  was  at 
one  which  pleased  him  more  for  feats 
of  arms. 

x<  There  were  knights  and  squires  to  be 
seen  in  every  Chamber,  Hall,  and  Conrt, 
going  backwards  and  forwards,  and  convers¬ 
ing  on  arms  and  love.  Every  tiling  honour¬ 
able  was  there  to  be  found.  All  intelligence 
from  distant  countries  was  there,  for  the 
gallantry  of  the  Count  had  brought  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.” 

And  he  sums  up  the  whole,  by  say¬ 
ing,  that  “  the  Count  was  perfect  in 
person  and  in  mind,  and  that  no  con¬ 
temporary  prince  could  be  compared 
with  him  for  sense,  honour,  and  libe¬ 
rality.’’ 

Having  thus  noticed  Gaston  de 
Foix,  whose  name  has  afforded  a  title 
to  this  Romance,  we  will  take  a  brief 
view  of  the  principal  characters,  ac¬ 
companied  by  some  short  extracts  of 
the  work,  iliustrativeof  them.  Flustace, 
the  adopted  son  of  the  Count  de  Foix, 
may  he  accounted  the  hero  of  the 
piece;  his  amiable  character  is  sup¬ 
ported  with  much  truth  and  nature. 
The  Author  thus  introduces  him: 

“  The  soul  of  Eustace  was  the  soul  of 
honour,  not  merely  in  that  acceptation  in 
which  the  word  was  then  generally  under¬ 
stood,  as  applying  to  deeds  of  arms,  but  in 
its  largest  sense,  as  influencingevery  thought, 
every  act  of  the  heart,  where  honour  was 
held  sacred.  Brave  and  generous,  humbled 
by  misfortune,  but  of  a  proud  and  lofty  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  cause  of  truth,  Eustace  was  de¬ 
servedly  beloved  by  the  Count,  and  envied 
or  hated  by  men  of  meaner  spirits,  who  con¬ 
temn  whatever  is  beyond  their  sphere,  and 
yet  fear  that  very  height  which  they  cen¬ 
sure,  because  they  can  never  attain  it. 
Notwithstanding  bis  thoughtful  character 
and  refined  feelings,  Eustace  was  skilled  iu 
arms ;  the  sterner  virtues  of  a  soldier  imposed 
but  little  restraint  on  the  tender  sensibilities 
of  his  heart,  and  the  desire  he  entertained 
to  discover  his  birth,  to  prove  himself 
worthy  in  arms  of  being  descended  from  a 
noble  race,  had  accompanied  him  from  in¬ 
fancy  to  youth  ;  it  had  become  a  part  of 
himself,  a  feeling  that  influenced  every  act 
of  his  life.” 

Eustace  was  the  lover  (for  what  Ro¬ 
mance  is  without  a  lover)  of  Isabel  de 
Greilly,  who,  we  are  informed,  with 
the  Lady  Jane  of  Boulogne,  had  been 
educated  at  the  Castle  of  Orthes,  the 
first  being  the  niece  of  De  Foix,  the 
latter  his  ward.  They,  like  Shak- 
speare’s  Hermione  and  Helena,  seem 
t(  Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one 
stem.”  . 
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“  Jane,  Isabel,  and  Eustace,”  says  our 
author,  “  in  the  artless  hours  of  infancy, 
had  grown  up  together  with  the  open- 
hearted  feelings  of  confidence  and  affection. 
Together  they  had  studied,  together  they 
had  pursued  the  sports  of  hawking  and 
hunting,  exercises  that  formed  the  recrea¬ 
tion  of  the  ladies  of  this  period.  They  had 
likewise  been  instructed  in  the  science  of 
the  minstrel  ;  the  lute,  the  harp,  and  the 
rebeck,  were  their  favourite  instruments ; 
and  whilst  Eustace  would  sometimes  play 
and  sing  to  them,  or  at  others  read  aloud 
one  of  the  Romances  that  formed  part  of 
the  library  of  the  Count,  these  maidens 
would  embroider  tapestry  for  the  Church, 
or  work  the  arms  of  their  houses  upon  their 
mantles  and  gowns.” 

The  character  of  Matilda,  the  in¬ 
jured  widow  of  Sir  Peter  de  Bearn,  is 
boldly  conceived  :  we  think  the  au¬ 
thor  had  the  figure  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in 
her  eye  when  she  sketched  her  per¬ 
son ;  the  lofty  though  mistaken  feeling 
of  Young’s  Zanga  in  her  imagination, 
when  she  described  her  ruling  passion. 

“  She  was  past  the  middle  age,  but  still 
retained  traces  of  her  former  beauty.  Her 
stature  was  tall,  her  form  dignified  and  well 
proportioned.  The  general  cast  of  her  coun¬ 
tenance  was  that  of  deep  melancholy,  but 
an  uncommon  expression  of  intellect  and 
fire  occasionally  flashed  from  her  eye  ;  such 
an  eye  as  made  the  observer  shrink  before 
its  scrutiny.” 

De  Foix  in  a  fit  of  passion  had  killed 
her  husband.  To  revenge  this  bloody 
deed  is  her  sole  aim.  On  this  head  she 
thus  expresses  herself: 

“I  have  not  a  hope  in  life  but  my  re¬ 
venge.  Revenge  has  formed  the  thoughts 
of  my  day,  the  dreams  of  my  night.  It  has 
sustained  me  through  misery  and  suffering. 
I  have  hoped  for  it,  toiled  for  it ;  I  have 
prayed  for  it ;  aye,  and  I  have  sinned  for  it — 
and  think  you  that  I  now  would  give  it  up  1 
No !  Because  the  lioness  sleeps,  has  her 
strength  failed  her  !  She  awakes,  refreshed 
yet  hungered  from  repose,  to  make  the  woods 
ring  with  her  yells,  ere  she  springs  to  seize 
upon  her  victim.” 

The  crafty  friar  Philip,  a  hypocrite 
of  the  worst  kind,  under  the  cloak  of 
sanctity,  is  thus  depicted  : 

<(  He  was  one.  of  those  beings  who  re¬ 
solve  to  make  all  things  subservient  to  their 
own  immediate  purpose;  and  his  purpose 
was  ambition.  He  had  studied  mankind, 
not  for  speculation,  but  for  profit:  and  his 
philosophical  contemplation  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  was  bounded  by  the  view  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  serviceable  to  himself.”.. .“  A 
great  observer  of  past  actions,  he  was  a 


cool  calculator  of  future  and  remote  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  with  him,  when  they  concerned 
his  own  advancement,  these  were  far  from 
being  of  an  humble  nature.”. ..“  But  like 
all  projectors  of  vain  and  human  ambition, 
if  their  object  be  great  or  small,  he  saw  only 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  projects  the 
fair  side  of  the  picture.  Exalted  by  his  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  own  powers,  their  energies  turn¬ 
ed  what  seemed  almost  impossible  into  pro¬ 
bable — and  whilst,  in  imagination,  Philip 
stept  forward  from  Prior  to  Abbot,  from 
Abbot  to  Bishop,  from  Bishop  to  Cardinal, 
and  from  Cardinal  to  the  Deputy  of  Hea¬ 
ven  upon  earth,  the  keeper  of  its  sacred' 
keys  ;  while  thus  he  revelled  in  the  luxury 
of  thought,  and  sometimes  decorated  this 
picture  of  himself,  drawn  by  his  fancy,  with 
the  red  hat  or  the  purple  robes  of  office, 
he  was  in  fact  but  walking  the  rounds  of 
his  own  little  territory  as  Prior  of  the  Mo¬ 
nastery  of  St.  Mary  of  Orthes,  dependent  on 
the  Count  de  Foix.” 

The  Captain  of  a  marauding  free 
band,  Basil  le  Mengeant,  is  sketched 
with  a  force  that  reminds  us  of  Sal¬ 
vator  : 

“  A  man  of  uncommon  stature,  partially 
armed,  and  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  scarlet 
cloth,  with  a  hood  of  the  same  material 
about  his  head.”...“  Le  Mengeant  sallied 
forth  like  a  beast  of  prey  who  rises  from 
his  den  after  sleep,  who  turns  about,  shakes 
his  shaggy  hide,  and  glares  around  with  his 
red  eyes,  to  see  if  aught  lurks  near  his  place 
of  rest — so  looked  Le  Mengeant.  The  per¬ 
son  of  Le  Mengeant  was  familiar  to  Armag- 
nac,  but  whether  it  were  from  contrast  with 
the  late  occupier  of  the  seat,  or  that  the 
lamp  which  being  suspended  from  the  roof, 
darted  its  beams  full  on  the  countenance  of 
the  robber,  producing  that  strong  effect  of 
light  and  shadow,  such  as  we  see  in  the 
pictures  of  Rembrandt,  exhibited  In  a  strik¬ 
ing  manner  the  air  of  ferocity  that  sat  upon 
his  features  ;  whether  it  were  from  these 
causes  or  not,  certain  it  is  Armagnac  could 
not  help  remarking  the  figure  before  him  as 
more  than  ordinarily  terrific,  and  that  Ba¬ 
sil  resembled  nothing  less  than  the  arch¬ 
fiend  himself.  This  famous  robber  was  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  his 
limbs  were  formed  in  a  well-proportioned 
gigantic  mould,  yet  there  was  little  flesh 
about  him,  he  was  all  sinew  and  muscle. 
His  immense  hand,  which  he  threw  upon 
the  table  as  he  sat  down,  looked  fit  to  wield 
the  club  of  Hercules  ;  his  feet  were  equally 
large  in  their  proportion,  his  air  was  un¬ 
gainly  ;  and  he  strode  rather  than  walked 
as  other  men  :  his  head  was  broad  and  flat 
towards  the  top  of  the  scull,  his  features 
were  not  ill-formed,  excepting  that  the  fore¬ 
head  was  something  too  low,  with  project¬ 
ing  brow3  that  hung  like  a  pent-house  over 
two  small  round  eyes  of  jet  black,  that  glim- 
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me  red  like  lighted  coals  in  the  midst  of  dark¬ 
ness  ;  his  hair  was  straight,  black,  and  lank; 
and  his  mouth,  completely  enveloped  in  a 
thick  bushy  beard,  could  only  be  distinguish¬ 
ed  (set  with  a  row  of  white  teeth)  when  some 
occasion  of  rare  note  excited  a  laugh  or  a 
grin,  which,  contrasted  with  the  habitual  sa¬ 
vage  air  of  his  general  aspect,  seemed  to  ex¬ 
press  not  a  passion  of  mirth,  but  of  malice, 
an  impulse  too  horrible  to  be  earthly  ;  and 
that  swarthy  complexion,  so  common  to 
the  mountaineers  of  Gascony,  was  in  Le 
Mengeant  rendered  yet  of  a  deeper  tinge 
by  continual  exposure  to  the  heats  of  the 
country,  through  which  he  led  his  maraud¬ 
ing  bands  of  free  companies.” 

TheCellarer  and  Leech  of  St.  Mary’s 
Priory  is  another  well-drawn  character : 

“  None  could  so  well  appreciate  the  true 
smack  of  fine  old  Burgundy,  Claret,  and 
Sack,  whilst  tasting  and  viewing  it  sparkling 
and  shining  all  transparent  in  the  glass,  as 
he  held  it  up  against  the  light,  and  contem¬ 
plated  its  hues  with  one  eye  open  and  the 
other  closed.  For  choosing  wines  Bernardin 
was  the  Prior’s  own  man.  He  greatly  va¬ 
lued  himself  upon  the  learned  craft  with 
which  he  compounded  his  drugs,  and 
readily  prescribed  them  to  others,  yet  never 
was  known  to  taste  so  much  as  one  drop  of 
his  own  physic.” 

««  Before  he  had  become  a  brother  of  the 
monastic  rule,  he  had  exercised  the  office  of 
a  Romish  Pardoner,  retailing  indulgences  at 
some  profit  (as  he  travelled  from  town  to 
town),  out  of  a  wallet  or  bag  of  conse¬ 
crated  leather.” 

“  The  appearance  of  Brother  Bernardin 
offered  nothing  forbidding  ;  he  had  a  short 
round  plump  figure,  finished  by  a  head  and 
face  that  rivalled  in  colour  the  glowing  hue 
of  the  vintage,  of  whose  produce  he  was  so 
able  a  judge.  A  keen  grey  eye,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  air  of  shrewd  good  humour,  seemed  to 
bespeak  more  the  character  of  the  jovial 
keeper  of  a  hostelry,  than  the  grave  and 
learned  Leech.  Bernardin  was  dressed  in 
the  habit  of  the  Benedictine  rule.  From 
his  girdle  depended  a  rosary  and  a  large 
bunch  of  keys.” 

In  the  occupation  of  John  the 
Chronicler,  we  have  a  hint,  at  the  de¬ 
vastation  which  was  sometimes  made 
by  the  manuscript  writers  of  the  Gothic 
age  on  the  transcripts  of  the  Classic- 
writers.  We  must  observe,  however, 
that  the  classic  writers  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  on  which  Mrs.  Bray  treats  had, 
we  believe,  got  into  much  esteem  with 
the  Clergy,  and  that  such  barbarous 
erasures  were  the  sins  of  a  much  earlier 
age.  How  would  the  contrary  agree 
with  the  assertion,  that  “  Learning 
took  her  refuge  in  the  dwelling  of  the 


Monk.'1”  We  will,  however,  notice 
John  and  his  trade,  in  her  own  words : 

“  I  have  brought  you,  holy  father  (said 
the  Chronicler),  the  book  I  wrote  at  your 
desire,  and  which  Walter  the  illuminator 
has  just  finished,  that  it  may  be  ready  as 
you  directed,  to  present  to  the  Count  de 
Foix,  at  the  festival  of  our  Lady.  I  have 
brought  also  these  parchments,  which  it 
has  cost  me  much  trouble  to  erase  and  clear 
of  their  original  matter,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  homilies  of  the  blessed  St. 
Hildebert.  The  matter  of  these  writings 
was  in  the  Latin  tongue,  composed  by  oue 
Sir  Titus  Livy,  a  great  heathen.  Knowing 
that  after  times  would  never  think  of  him, 
whilst  my  Chronicles  would  be  read  by  the 
latest  posterity,  1  have  not  scrupled  to 
make  Sir  Titus  give  place  to  me  iu  these 
parchments.” 

Will  of  the  West,  the  merry  Eng¬ 
lish  page,  tells  us, 

“  He  rides  with  his  lady  to  the  chase, 
awakes  the  echoes  of  the  wood  that  mock 
his  merry  horn — soothes  her  with  his  song 
(of  which  talent,  by  the  bye,  he  gives  a 
pretty  poetical  specimen*),  discourses  to 
her  on  love  and  chivalry,  follows  her  to 
court  and  thrift,  laughs  with  her  when  she 
is  merry,  weeps  with  her  when  she  is  sad, 
can  bear  a  letter  for  her,  a  token  or  a 
message,  can  boldly  speak  the  truth  for 
her,  and  now  and  then  a  lie — if  necessary.” 

Nor  must  we,  in  this  brief  view  of 
the  actors  in  Mrs.  Bray’s  Romance, 
forget  the  blunt,  the  honest,  faithful 
esquire  Agos,  who  with  his  master  Sir 
Equitan,  are  the  first  to  enter  on  the 
stage.  We  would  give  the  Dungeon 
Scene  between  Agos  and  his  master, 
did  our  limits  admit  (vol.  ii.  p.  199). 

There  are  several  points  in  these  vo¬ 
lumes  which  we  have  here  no  opportu¬ 
nity  of  noticing  by  extracts,  the  fairest 
mode  of  criticism,  because  they  enable 
the  reader  in  some  degree  to  judge  lor 
himself.  There  are  many  spirited  de¬ 
scriptions  of  romantic  scenery,  Gothic 
fanes,  and  embattled  fortresses.  A 
moonlight  scene  by  the  river  Gave  is, 
in  our  estimation,  very  beautiful  (p. 
247,  vol.  i.) 

We  have  Courtly  feasts,  Proces¬ 
sions,  Tournaments,  and  Sieges  ;  de¬ 
tails  of  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Mili¬ 
tary  costume.  With  these  the  Anti¬ 
quary  will  be  pleased  ;  while  the  gene¬ 
ral  Reader  will  find  himself  amused 
by  the  variety  of  the  characters,  and 
conduct  of  the  Tale.  The  language  is 
generally  natural  and  easy:  some  sen- 


*  See  Select  Poetry  for  this  Number, 
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tences  we  thought  perhaps  too  long ; 
some  turns  of  expression  there  are 
which  the  Author  might  herself  have 
wished  to  exchange  on  revision  ;  but 
what  modern  writer  follows  the  Ho- 
ratian  maxim  of  giving  his  composi¬ 
tions  a  long  probation  in  his  closet? 

In  our  opinion  this  Romance  will 
add  to  the  reputation  Mrs.  Bray  has 
already  acquired  by  her  “  Letters  from 
Normandy  and  Britanny,’’  and  is  a 
very  happy  attempt  in  a  line  of  writing 
which  had  so  long  been  pre-occupied 
by  a  Master-hand  as  to  render  the  un¬ 
dertaking  one  of  adventurous  daring. 


88.  An  History  of  the  Alley  of  Glaston  ; 

and  of  the  Town  of  Glastonbury.  By  the 

Rev.  Richard  Warner,  Rector  of  Great 

Chatfield,  Wilts,  fyc.  Ato.  pp.  394.  Crutt- 

well,  Bath. 

IT  is  somewhat  singular  that  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  most 
celebrated  Monastery  of  our  Island 
should  have  hitherto  escaped  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  various  authors  who  have 
illustrated  the  Topography  of  our 
Kingdom  ;  for  if  we  except  the  very 
valuable  documents  published  by  Tho¬ 
mas  Hearne,  nothing  substantial  or 
satisfactory  has  been  produced. 

But  we  are  now  at  length  able  to 
hail  the  publication  of  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  history  of  this  far-famed  Abbey, 
by  an  able  and  experienced  author, 
and  issuing  from  the  liberal  patron¬ 
age  of  the  worthy  Bishop  of  the  Dio¬ 
cese.  If  we  may  form  an  opinion  from 
the  respectable  list  of  Subscribers,  in¬ 
cluding  almost  all  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  gentry  of  the  County,  we  hope 
that  Mr.  Warner  will  be  compensated 
for  the  labour  of  his  researches,  not 
only  by  an  increase  of  literary  fame, 
but  by  future  profit. 

The  author  has  arranged  his  work 
in  the  following  order  : 

1.  A  long  Preface. 

2.  Explanation  of  the  Plates  and  of 
the  articles  iu  the  Appendix. 

3.  History  of  the  Abbey  and  Town. 

4.  Appendix,  including  a  reprint  of 
Mr.  Evston’s  “  Little  Monument  ”  of 
the  History  of  Glastonbury,  written 
in  17l6’;  various  Charters,  & c. 

Some  interesting  Memoirs  are  given 
of  Charles  Eyston,  Esq.  the  author  of 
the  “  Little  Monument  f  which  was 
published  by  Hearne  in  his  history  of 
Glastonbury,  and  is  now  judiciously 


reprinted,  being  very  scarce,  and  by 
far  the  most  valuable  record  left  of  this 
celebrated  Monastery,  throwing  im¬ 
portant  lights  on  its  history  at  a  period 
when  the  Abbey  was  in  a  less  dilapi¬ 
dated  state.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  pages  are  occupied  in  the  fore¬ 
going  accounts.  The  author  then 
enters  into  the  more  modern  history 
of  the  Abbey  and  Town  of  Glaston¬ 
bury,  which  extends  to  page  280. 

On  a  review  of  the  numerous  plates 
contained  in  this  volume,  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  no  subjects  have  been  se¬ 
lected  which  do  not  tend  to  illustrate 
the  text,  nor  do  we  find  that  any  ob¬ 
jects  of  importance  have  been  omitted. 

The  spirited  etchings  of  the  North 
and  South  portals,  and  the  very  singu¬ 
lar  Abbey-clock  (now  in  Wells  Ca¬ 
thedral)  by  Basire,  claim  our  atten¬ 
tion  ;  as  well  as  the  S.  E.  view  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea’s  Chapel,  the 
Abbey  Kitchen  and  Barn,  the  Market 
Cross,  and  the  Old  George,  or  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Inn,  by  Hollis.  There  are  two 
good  general  views  of  Glaston  by  T. 
Shew,  Esq.  of  Bath,  with  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  articles. 

Mr.  Hobson  of  Bath  has  added  se¬ 
veral  clever  etchings,  two  beautiful 
specimens  of  ancient  sculpture,  and 
two  views  of  the  Holy  Welland  Crypt, 
which  have  been  very  lately  discover¬ 
ed  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  the  plates 
seem  to  have  been  both  well  chosen, 
and  ably  executed. 

We  may  possibly  again  revert  to  this 
valuable  Topographical  Work. 


89*  Polwhele’s  Traditions,  <5fc. 

THE  second  volume  contains  Let¬ 
ters  from  more  recent  worthies,  and  is 
ripe  with  that  species  of  information 
which  requires  that  we  recur  to  the 
intention  of  the  Author,  in  furnishing 
his  family  with  a  faithful  account  of 
his  Literary  career,  to  absolve  him  from 
the  sin  of  tediousness.  We  allude  to 
the  critical  opinions  of  Reviewers  on 
his  various  works,  thanw’hich  nothing 
can  be  more  uninteresting.  From  the 
mass  of  Letters  we  select  the  following 
from  Whittaker,  on  Predestination. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

<c  I  was  not  able  to  read  over  your  work 
on  Predestination  before  this  day.  I  then 
sat  down  to  it,  turned  down  leaves  in 
abundance  as  I  read,  and  meant  to  have  re¬ 
futed  it  from  end  to  end;  but  I  find  my 
time  too  short  for  a  course  so  long.  I 
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therefore  throw  aside  what  I  had  begun  to 
write,  and  shall  only  make  two  or  three  ob¬ 
servations  in  general  upon  it.  The  doctrine 
of  eternal  election  and  reprobation,  comes 
with  such  a  sound  to  the  ears  of  even  un¬ 
educated  reason,  that  the  mind  receives  it 
with  aversion,  and  dwells  upon  it  with  in¬ 
creasing  disgust.  The  doctrine,  indeed,  is 
so  pregnant  with  consequences  both  to  God 
and  to  man,  that  nothing  in  the  whole 
circle  of  demonstrations  could  possibly  prove 
it.  Not  an  angel  speaking  it  from  Heaven 
Could  possibly  reconcile  the  intellect  of  man 
to  the  belief  of  it.  If  a  decree  has  been 
made  for  the  absolute  salvation  or  damnation 
of  any  man,  then  all  other  modes  and  means 
are  utterly  useless,  the  Redemption  itself  is 
a  nullity,  and  the  Bible  a  mere  mockery. 

“Nor  is  the  case  mended,  even  if  we 
take  the  only  novelty  that  occurs  in  this 
book,  and  extend  the  decree  of  salvation 
into  a  decree  also  of  religiousness.  The 
same  objection  still  remains  in  full  force. 
The  religiousness  that  is  decreed ,  cannot 
possibly  be  religiousness  at  all.  But  sin 
must  also  be  decreed  upon  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  in  order  to  carry  the  decree  of  dam¬ 
nation  into  effect.  And  as  a  rule  of  action 
given  from  Heaven  is  an  errant  superfluity 
in  itself,  if  a  decree  determines  at  once  the 
religiousness  or  sinfulness  of  the  party ;  so 
all  the  calls  of  God,  frequent  as  they  are  in 
Scripture,  to  repent  and  be  saved,  are  add¬ 
ing  insult  to  injury  on  the  heads  of  the 
already  reprobated. 

“  The  doctrine,  indeed,  is  so  horrible  in 
itself,  so  blasphemous  to  God,  and  so 
noxious  to  man,  that  the  Lutherans  have 
justly  reproached  the  Calvinists  with  turning 
God  into  a  devil  by  it. 

“  What  then,  you  will  ask,  is  to  be  done 
with  the  passages  in  Scripture,  that  seem  to 
announce  such  a  doctrine?  The  same,  I 
answer,  that  has  been  always  done  by  them 
among  the  great  body  of  Christians  ;  by  in¬ 
terpreting  them  with  latitude,  by  under¬ 
standing  them  to  mean  any  thing  (I  had 
almost  said)  rather  than  this,  and  by  keep¬ 
ing  their  meaning  at  least  within  such 
bounds  as  shall  not  render  the  very  Book  in 
which  they  are  found  a  mere  cipher. 

“  This  may  seem  to  give  too  free  a  rein 
to  interpretations  merely  human.  I  will 
therefore  exemplify  the  proper,  the  neces¬ 
sary  use  of  it.  *  All  things  shall  work  to¬ 
gether  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.’ 
*  All  things,’ — would  a  reader,  reasoning 
like  a  Calvinist,  repeat,  and  therefore  Sin 
itself.  He  would  thus  turn  a  single  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  Scriptures  against  all  the  rest, 
and  annihilate  every  promise,  every  threat, 
everv  exhortation  against  sin. 

“  This  shews  you,  as  in  a  mirror,  the 
necessity  of  recurring  to  such  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  single  passages,  as  reconcile  them 
with  the  whole,  and  carry  on  one  regular 
systematic  plan  with  all,  for  the  rescue  of  a 


fallen  world  from  sin  and  destruction. 

“  And  I  subscribe  myself  in  haste,  dear 
Sir,  yours,  J.  Whitaker.” 

The  following  Letter  from  Mr. 
Cobbett  exhibits  an  amusing  proof  of 
the  versatility  of  his  writings,  and  may 
afford  him  materials  for  reflection  at 
the  present  moment. 

W.  Cobbett  to  R.  P. 

“  Dear  Sir,  Pall  Mall,  Oct.  10,  1800. 

“  Your  letter  expresses  your  acknowledg¬ 
ments  of  the  favour,  as  you  are  pleased  to 
term  it,  I  did  you  in  introducing  you  to 
America.  But,  Sir,  you  have  to  thank  the 
excellence  of  your  little  work  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  ;  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  done,  I  am  only  sorry  it  was  not  more 
worthy  of  the  occasion. 

“  While  I  applaud  your  generous  wish 
to  forego  the  tranquillity  of  your  present 
state,  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  your, 
share  of  influence  towards  the  preservation 
of  the  country,  I  must  confess  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  you  make  the  sacrifice,  being 
well  assured,  that,  in  less  than  a  month, 
you  would  retire  from  this  scene  of  noise 
and  nonsense,  filled  with  disgust  and  despair. 

“  Mr.  Gifford  has  lately  been  very  much 
occupied  in  his  office.  The  London  mob 
got  drunk,  and  then  they  very  naturally 
clamoured  for  bread;  being  fully  persuaded 
of  the  reasonableness  of  the  good  old  pro¬ 
verb,  that  1  there  is  as  much  friendship  in 
eating  as  in  drinking,’  they  adjourned  from 
the  porter-houses  and  gin-shops  to  the 
cheesemongers  and  bakers.  But,  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  with  the  Sovereign  People, 
they  seem  totally  to  have  overlooked  a  very 
material  point ;  for,  in  their  hurry,  that 
equality  of  which  they  are  such  admirers, 
was  entirely  laid  aside,  and  they  gave  all 
their  money  to  the  dealers  in  drink,  while 
they  wished  to  have  butter  and  bread  for 
nothing.  Their  disorders  were,  however, 
easily  put  an  end  to,  though  not  without 
considerable  trouble  and  vexation  to  the 
magistrates,  among  whom  our  worthy  friend 
Mr.  Gifford  acted  a  very  distinguished  and 
honourable  part.  As  a  magistrate,  as  well 
as  a  writer,  he  is  a  most  vigilant,  active, 
courageous,  and  persevering  man. 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  likely  to 
have  still  more  of  your  help,  of  which,  I 
think,  his  office  will  place  him  in  great 
need.  The  honour  which  Mr.  Gifford’s 
office  confers  on  him  is  but  a  poor  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  toil  it  occasions,  and  for  the 
time  it  necessarily  substracts  from  that 
which  would  otherwise  be  employed  on  the 
Review,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  much 
greater  consequence  to  the  nation  than  the 
office  of  a  police  magistrate.  The  moment 
I  heard  of  his  appointment  1  expressed  my 
fears  of  the  consequences,  and  those  ffiars 
were  hut  too  well  founded ;  for  however 
great  may  be  the  aid  he  receives  from  other 
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quarters,  the  work  demands  a  good  deal  of 
time  at  his  own  hands.  He  is  upon  the 
spot,  and  is  acquainted  with  a  thousand 
material  circumstances  which  relate  to  the 
work,  and  which  are  entirely  unknown  to 
gentlemen  at  a  distance. 

“  Should  you  come  to  London,  let  me 
hope  to  have  the  honour  of  seeing  you 
under  inv  roof.  He  assured,  Sir,  that  there 
is  no  one  who  entertains  a  higher  respect 
for  you  than 

“  Yours,  &c.  W.  Cobbett. 

The  following  honourable  notice  of 
the  “  gentle  men  of  the  Iasi’’  is  a  lite¬ 
rary  curiosity. 

“  Gifford  and  Drew  were  both  shoe¬ 
makers ;  so  was  Holcroft,  whose  dramatic 
pieces  have  done  him  more  credit  than  his 
political  principles.  Robert  Bloomfield  was 
a  shoe-maker,  when  he  wrote  his  ‘  Farmer’s 
Bov.’  Dr.  William  Carey,  Professor  of  San¬ 
scrit  and  Bengalee  in  the  College  of  Fort 
William,  Calcutta,  and  translator  of  the 
Scriptures  into  many  of  the  Eastern  lan¬ 
guages,  was  in  early  life  a  shoe-maker  in 
Northamptonshire;  and  Mr.  John  Strothers, 
the  author  of  ‘  The  Poor  Man’s  Sabbath,’ 
‘The  Peasant’s  Death,’  and  other  poems,  is 
still,  1  believe,  a  shoe-maker.  I  could  add 
other  names  of  some  celebrity  to  the  list. 
And  whence  it  happens  that  the  old  adage, 

‘  ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam,’  should  he  so  often 
set  at  nought,  might  furnish  matter  for 
pleasant  speculation.  Perhaps  the  admo¬ 
nitory  proverb  originated  in  the  overween¬ 
ing  and  ridiculous  ambition  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  last.  But  we  do  not  perceive 
in  either  of  the  instances  above,  that  ‘  Cyn- 
thius  aurem  vellit  et  admonuit.” 

To  ibis  may  be  appended  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  Solitary,  who,  as  Mr.  Pol- 
whele  observes,  may  be  considered  as 
a  meet  companion  for  the  “  Black 
Dwarf.*’ 

“Daniel  Gum  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Linkiuhorne,  in  Cornwall,  about  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  last  century,  and  was 
bred  a  stone-cutter.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  life  he  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of 
reading  and  a  degree  of  reserve,  even  ex¬ 
ceeding  what  is  observable  in  persons  of 
studious  habits.  By  close  application,  Da¬ 
niel  acquired,  even  in  his  youth,  a  consi¬ 
derable  stock  of  mathematical  knowledge ; 
and,  in  consequence,  became  celebrated 
throughout  the  adjoining  parishes.  Called 
by  his  occupation  to  hew  blocks  of  grauite 
on  the  neighbouring  commons,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  vicinity  of  that  great  natural 
curiosity,  called  the  Cheese-wriug  ;  he  dis¬ 
covered  near  this  spot  an  immense  block, 
whose  upper  surface  was  an  inclined  plane. 
This,  it  struck  him,  might  be  made  the 
Gent.  Mag.  April,  1826. 
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roof  of  a  habitation  such  as  he  desired  ; 
sufficiently  secluded  from  the  busy  haunts 
of  men  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  studies 
without  interruption,  whilst  it  was  conti¬ 
guous  to  the  scene  of  his  daily  labour.  Im¬ 
mediately  Daniel  went  to  work,  and  cau¬ 
tiously  excavating  the  earth  underneath,  to 
nearly  the  extent  of  the  stone  above,  he 
obtained  a  habitation  which  he  thought 
sufficiently  commodious.  The  sides  he 
lined  with  stone,  cemented  with  lime, 
whilst  a  chimney  was  made,  by  perforating 
the  earth  at  one  side  of  the  roof.  From 
the  elevated  spot  on  which  stood  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  dwelling,  could  be  seen  Dart¬ 
moor  and  Exmoor  on  the  East ;  Hartland 
on  the  North  ;  the  sea  and  port  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  on  the  South  ;  and  St.  Austell  and 
Roach  hills  on  the  West ;  with  all  the  in¬ 
termediate  beautiful  scenery.  The  top  of 
the  rock  which  roofed  his  house,  served 
Daniel  for  an  observatory,  where,  at  every 
favourable  opportunity,  he  watched  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  on  the 
surfree  of  which,  with  his  chisel,  he  carved 
a  variety  of  diagrams,  illustrative  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  Euclid,  &c.  These  he 
left  behind  him,  as  evidences  of  the  pa¬ 
tience  and  ingenuity  with  which  he  sur¬ 
mounted  the  obstacles  that  Ill's  station  in 
life  had  placed  in  the  way  of  his  mental 
improvement. 

“  But  the  choice  of  his  house,  and  the 
mode  in  which  he  pursued  his  studies,  were 
not  his  only  eccentricities.  His  house  be¬ 
came  his  chapel  al  o ;  and  he  was  n-wer 
known  to  descend  from  the  craggy  moun¬ 
tain  on  which  it  stood,  to  attend  his  parish 
church  or  any  other  place  of  worship. 

“  Death,  which  alike  seizes  on  the  phi¬ 
losopher  and  the  fool,  at  length  found  out 
the  retreat  of  Daniel  Gum,  and  lodged  him 
in  a  house  more  narrow  than  that  which  he 
had  dug  for  himself.” 

There  are  various  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens  of  poetry  scattered  through  the 
volume.  Prom  much  that  is  excellent, 
we  conclude  our  extracts,  with  a  most 
tender  address  from  Mr.Polvvhele  to 
his  son  in  India. 

“  Take — take,  my  son  !  to  friendship  true, 

O  take  this  gift  *  to  genius  dear — 

‘  All  gold — all  roses  !’ — to  renew 
The  features  of  the  fleeted  year. 

“  That  I  suspend  not  lute  nor  lyre. 

To  fancy,  feeling, — still  alive, 

Thou  wilt  rejoice  ;  and  hail  thy  sire!  — 

Thy  sire  still  young  at  sixty-five. — ■ 

“  Yet,  O  !  for  thee  whom  duty  bore 
So  soon  to  India’s  fiery  clime, 

My  fluttering  hopes  would  fain  explore 
The  shado  wy  depths  of  future  time. 

*  The  Literary  Souvenir. 
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<*  When  thou  hast  laid  me,  dust  to  dust, 
Nigh  him  *,  whom  all  my  soul  reveres  ; 

To  thy  own  parent’s  memory  just, 

I  hear  thy  sighs,  I  see  thy  tears. 

I  see  thee  mark  the  modest  pews 
Which  glimmer  from  the  northern  aisle, 
Where  oft  the  last-left  peasant  views 
That  ermined  cross  with  grateful  smile. 

“  I  see  thee  read  in  pensive  mood 
The  monumental  lines,  that  tell 
*  How  firm  in  life  the  Christian  stood  ! 

How  calm  in  death  the  Christian  fell  !’ 

“  To  these  gray  walls  thy  spirit  turns. 

And  in  thy  father’s  fancies  rich, 

Amidst  their  Gothic  tracery  burns — 

The  expanding  arch,  the  unclosing  niche  ; 

“  Here  pleas’d,  where  wave  yon  infant  woods 
To  finish  what  thy  sire  essay’d, 

O’er  bolder  rocks  to  fling  the  floods, 

And  deepen  all  the  tranquil  soade. 

But  kneel  to  her  who  nurtur’d  thee  — - 
Thy  brothers — sisters — O  sustain  ! 

And  teach  them,  without  harmony 

Their  highest  bliss — how  false,  how  vain  ! 

*r  And  where  is  young  Rosanna  ?  —  Where? 

Sure,  such  a  heart — so  kind  as  thine — 
Well  merits  the  sweet  wreath  to  share 

Which  Love’s  own  hands  for  Hymen 
twine. 

**  Thus  musing,  many  a  tear  I  shed, 

As  down  yon  vale  my  steps  I  bend, 

For  ‘joy  to  think  when  I  am  dead 

My  son  shall  have  mankind  his  friend  ’ — 

“  For  joy  to  think,  my  son  shall  find 
Still  to  his  duteous  bosom  giv’n, 

A  friend  surpassing  all  mankind  — 

A  father  and  a  friend — in  Heaven  !” 

In  concluding  our  imperfect  notice 
of  these  very  interesting  volumes,  and 
on  referring  to  the  further  projected 
labours  of  Mr.  Polwbele,  we  would 
desire  to  offer  our  sincere  acknowledg¬ 
ments  for  the  past,  and  our  best  wishes 
for  the  future.  May  the  leisure  which 
he  dignifies  by  useful  and  polite  lite¬ 
rature  be  still  blessed  and  continued  to 
him  ;  and  as  “  the  chief  glory  of  every 
people  arises  from  its  authors,”  so  in 
this  Augustan  sera  of  British  Litera¬ 
ture  will  he  occupy  a  niche  in  that 
imperishable  temple  which  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  has  erected  to  her  wor¬ 
thies,  numerous  and  great  “  bevond  all 
Greek,  beyond  all  Roman  fame.” 

— * — 

90.  Nicolas’s  Tcstamenta  Fetusta. 
(Concluded,  from  p.  24  4. ) 

WE  shall  conclude  our  notices  with 
some  peculiar  opinions  and  customs  of 
our  ancestors. 

*  Thomas  Poiwhele,  Esq. 


The  alienation  of  property  from  the 
heir  of  an  ancient  family  was  thought 
to  merit  God’s  indignation.  William 
Fitzwilliam,  Esq.  says, 

“  Whereas  William  Fitzwilliam,  mv  dear 
ancestor,  entailed  the  aforesaid  lordships, 
with  the  manor  of  Plumtree,  in  coin.  Not¬ 
tingham,  to  the  said  John  1' itzwilliam  and 
his  heirs  male,  it  shall  never  be  justly  said 
of  me,  that  1  am  a  hinderer  of  him,  and 
his  being  of  my  blood  and  name,  which  God 
hath  so  long  blessed  with  worship  and  an¬ 
cientry,  that  I  think  all  such  as  go  about 
to  prejudice  the  same  cannot  avoid  his 
plague  and  indignation.”  ii.  p.  546‘. 

The  following  is  a  curious  mode  of 
providing  for  bastards.*  Admiral  Sir 
Edward  Howard  says, 

“  Whereas.  1  have  two  bastards,  I  give 
the  King’s  grace  the  choice  of  them,  be¬ 
seeching  his  grace  to  be  good  Lord  to  them, 
and  that  when  he  cometh  of  age,  he  may 
be  his  servant;  and  him,  that  the  King’s 
grace  ehuseth,  I  bequeath  him  my  hark, 
called  ‘  Genett,’  with  all  apparel  and  artil¬ 
lery,  and  hi.  to  begin  his  stock  with  ;  the 
other  I  bequeath  to  my  special  trusty  friend 
(iharles  Brandon,  praying  him  to  be  good 
master  unto  him,  and  for  because  he  hath 
no  ship,  I  bequeath  to  him  c  marks  to  set 
him  forward  in  the  world.”  P.  534. 

In  p.  Ill  we  find  a  sword  devised 
with  a  blessing  annexed,  and  the  same 
with  a  gold  chain,  books,  beds,  &c. 
141,  154.  It  seems  to  have  been  an 
indirect  injunction  to  preserve  it. 

It  is  well  known,  that  money  was 
given  in  legacies  for  the  marriage- 
portions  of  poor  virgins.  Testators 
also  directed  whom  their  children 
should  marry.  “  I  will  that  little 
Harry,  my  bastard,  which  is  Katha¬ 
rine  Flindern’s  son,  have  Ciceley 
Charlton  to  his  wife.”  P.412. 

Presents  were  ordered  to  be  made 
by  executors  to  particular  persons,  iu 
order  that  the  memory  of  the  defunct 
might  be  retained,  p.  156. 

Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  Knt.  who 
died  in  1463,  orders, 

“That  Mr.  Nicholas  Goss,  and  Mr. 
Watts,  Warden  of  the  Grey  Friarv  at  Ex¬ 
eter,  shall  for  the  sahation  of  his  soul,  go 
to  every  parish  Church  in  the  counties  of 
Dorset  Somerset,  IViits,  Devon,  and  Corn f 
ivall,  and  say  u  Sermon  in  every  Churchy 
Town,  or  other.”  P.  301. 

In  pp.  316,317,  we  find  lands  left 
on  condition  of  loyalty  to  the  reign¬ 
ing  Monarch. 

There  was  a  preference  given  in  be¬ 
quests  to  old  nuns  over  young  ones. 
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Christopher  Lord  Willoughby  of  Eres- 
by  devises, 

“To  the  Prioress  [of  Campsey]  xxs. ; 
to  every  of  the  old  nuns  vi.f.  v i i it/,  to  each 
of  the  young  nuns  iiis.  ivd.”  P.  438. 

Part  of  the  furniture  in  Manor- 
hou  ses  was  sometimes  for  public  uses. 

“  I  bequeath  my  two  coverlids,  one  of 
cotton,  the  other  of  silk,  the  one  to  the 
Church  of  Bailham,  the  other  to  the  Church 
of  Stoke,  and  to  remain  in  the  manor  of 
Bailham.  I  will  that  the  new  great  brass 
pot  remain  in  the  manor  of  Bailham,  to  the 
intent,  that  when  the  brethren  of  the  guild 
of  the  Church  of  Darmesden,  make  their 
dinner,  they  may  occupy  the  same  pot  for 
the  time,  and  to  deliver  it  again  in  the  said 
manor  of  Bailham.”  P.  331. 

The  seal  of  a  Testatrix  not  being 
generally  known,  she  requests  the  Bi¬ 
shop  of  the  Diocese  to  affix  his  to  her 
vv  ill. 

Here  we  shall  leave  these  curious  and 
valuable  volumes.  There  is  a  kind  of 
patriarchal  character  attached  to  such 
venerable  documents;  and  the  feelings 
with  which  we  peruse  them  are  similar 
to  t  hose  that  attach  themselves  tocertain 
chapters  of  the  hook  of  Genesis.  They 
Show  that  there  may  he  grandeur,  even 
in  circumstances  of  a  kind  prompted 
to  excite  only  humble  ideas,  if  divested 
of  th>  accompaniments.  The  gift  of  a 
ring,  a  bushel  of  corn,  a  howl,  &c.  is 
in  se  a  trivial  thank  ye  affair;  hut  the 
solemnity  of  a  (lying  person,  thus  show¬ 
ings  his  regards,  adds  an  awful  holi¬ 
ness  to  the  scene.  In  some  degree 
wills  are  portraits  of  the  character  ; 
among  our  ancestors,  they  were  not 
in  their  construction,  mere  heartless 
legal  deeds.  'They  were  monuments 
of  piety  and  affection,  and  even  their 
verv  littlenesses,  exhibit  family  feel¬ 
ings.  They  show  domestic  habits  (the 
best  and  happiest  of  all  habits),  and 
they  remind  us  of  the  arm  chairs  for 
the  elders,  the  younger  members  at 
their  amusements,  and  all  happy  around 
the  fire-side.  No  lawyer  with  his  le¬ 
gal  formalities,  lopped  and  cropped  the 
natural  affections  into  pollards  and 
maypoles.  All  is  humble,  but  all  is 
beautifully  natural.  Our  feelings  as 
Antiquaries  may  mislead  us,  but  we 
think  that  Philosophers  cannot  con¬ 
demn  us  ;  for  there  are  both  reason 
and  happiness  in  living  at  home. 

To  Mr.  Nicolas,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add  a  further  eulogium  to  that  which 
we  have  already  given.  The  volumes 
are  handsomely  got  up  ;  the  notes  are 
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satisfactory;  the  Indexes  are  copious; 
and  the  aid  afforded  to  Genealogy  and 
Biography  of  the  highest  value,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  authentic.  The  illustrations 
of  ancient  manners  are  valuable  ac¬ 
cessions  to  History  in  a  general  view, 
for,  without  such  a  knowledge,  we 
may  estimate  the  shepherds  of  Arca¬ 
dia  by  rules  applicable  to  the  polished 
citizens  of  Athens.  There  is  some¬ 
thing,  too,  uncommonly  odd,  in  men, 
who  could  not  write,  perhaps  not  read, 
having  their  title  deeds  in  Latin;  with 
pompous  state  in  dress  and  furniture, 
and  the  manners  of  farmers;  with  their 
tables  loaded  with  plate,  and  wine 
taken  only  as  a  cordial;  studious  of 
amplifying  their  estates  and  gorgeous 
moveables,  and  unfurnishing  their 
houses,  and  cutting  those  estates  into 
parcels  to  provide  for  children  ;  with 
many  other  such  inconsistencies.  But 
such  were  the  results  of  living  out  of 
the  world  ;  of  not  learning  mankind 
from  man,  of  not  making  life  a  game 
of  whist;  and  though  no  man  would 
now  adopt  such  habits,  yet  our  an¬ 
cestors  dreaded  no  want  of  provision 
for  the  morrow.  The  estate  furnish¬ 
ed  all  that  they  wanted,  and  they 
neither  staked  their  well-being  on  spe¬ 
culations,  or  dreaded  bankruptcies. 

91.  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England; 
tcith  some  Account  of  the  principal  Art¬ 
ists ;  and  incidental  Notes  on  other  Arts. 
Collected  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Vertue. 
By  Hon.  H.  Walpole.  JVilh  considerable 
Additions  by  the  Rev.  James  Dallaway. 
Fol  I.  Royal  8 vo.  pp.  368.  J.  Major. 

Mr.  DALLAWAY  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  First  Volume  of  his  en¬ 
larged  and  much-improved  Edition  of 
“  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
Architecture,”  &c.  His  spirited  pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  Major,  has  spared  no  ex¬ 
pense  in  illustrating  it  with  highly- 
finished  Engravings,  by  artists  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  talents,  viz.  Bromley, Wor¬ 
thington,  Engleheart,  Audinet,  Free¬ 
man,  Cooper,  and  H.Cook. 

The  Plates  in  Vol.  I.  consist  chiefly 
of  Portraits  of  Mabuse,  Holbein,  Sir 
A.  More,  Van  Cleve,  F.  Hilliard,  J. 
Oliver,  and  Sir  N.  Bacon,  each  en¬ 
graved  from  a  painting  of  himself. 

The  whole  work  will  consist  of  five 
volumes,  uniform  with  Park’s  edition 
of  the  “  Royal  and  Noble  Authors/’ 
and  the  embellishments  on  copper  will 
extend  to  70  or  80;  to  which  will  be 
added  embellishments  of  the  arcbitec- 
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ture,  neatly  engraved  on  wood  ;  in 
which  mode  some  of  the  minor  Por¬ 
traits  will  also  be  given. 

Mr.  Oallaway’s  numerous  additions 
are  judiciously  distinguished  by  brack¬ 
ets,  and  it  is  expected  they  will  be 
equal  in  bulk  to  at  least  one  half  of  the 
former  edition  of  the  work.  As  Mr. 
Walpole’s  work  was  ch icily  confined 
to  Painting,  Mr.  Dallaway  proposes 
in  his  additions  to  allot  a  greater  share 
to  the  sister  arts  of  Architecture  and 
Sculpture.  We  shall  shortly  notice 
the  first  Volume  of  this  interesting 
Work  more  at  length. 

- O— 

.92.  The  Rebel,  a  Tale,  possesses  much 
origiuality.  It  is  indeed  full  of  wit,  spirit, 
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and  incident.  The  time  chosen  for  the  no¬ 
vel  is  in  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  ;  the  scene,  Weatherall  Lodge,  Dor¬ 
setshire.  The  characters  are  drawn  with 
considerable  force  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  Sir  W.  Sherburn  shows  much  de¬ 
cision  of  character.  Friendship  is  well  per¬ 
sonified  in  the  Rev.  Kenard  Lutterworth, 
though  condemned  hy  the  author  to  be 
ensnared  bv  an  unprincipled  woman.  Helen 
Stanley  is  pleasingly  described,  a  victim  of 
love  disinterested,  but,  alas  !  unreturned. 


93.  Fancy’s  Sketch,  or  Gems  of  Poetry 
and  Wit,  is  a  neat  pocket  volume,  princi¬ 
pally  compiled  from  the  periodical  journals. 
Among  the  Poetry  we  observe  many  pieces 
by  Miss  Landon  and  Aluric  A.  Watts,  of 
great  beauty  and  pathos. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Cambridge,  April  7. 

The  subject  of  the  Seatonian  Prize  Poem 
for  the  present  year  is,  “  The  Transfiguia- 
tion.” 

Members’  Prizes:  The  subjects  for  the 
present  year  are,  for  the  Senior  Bachelors, 

Quules  fuerunt  antiquorum  Philosophorum 
de  animi  immorlalitate  opiniones,  et  ex  qua - 
nam  online  dueled  ? 

M  i dole  Bachelors  :  Quilmsnam  precci- 
puc  drtilrus  recentiorcs  antiques  exsuperant? 

Ready  for  Publication. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Scriptural  Humanity 
of  Christ :  and  its  corruption  traced  during 
the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and  until  the 
Nicene  and  Constant! nopolitan  Creed  of 
Pope  Nicholas  I.  about  the  year  806.  By 
the  Rev.  Russell  Scott. 

Christian  Memorials  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Bishop. 

A  new  Edition  of  Lives  of  Baron  Guild¬ 
ford,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  ;  Hon. 
Sir  Dudlev  North  ;  and  of  Dr.  John  North. 
Bv  Hon.  Roger  North;  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations. 

Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.  By 
the  late  Rev.  J.  J.  Connybeare,  Professor  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  of  Poetry,  at  Oxford. 

Digest  of  the  Facts  and  Principles  on 
Banking  and  Commerce;  with  a  plan  for 
preventing  future  re-actions,  12mo. 

The  Progresses  of  King  James,  Part  XII. 

Memoirs  of  a  Serjeant  in  the  French 
Army,  written  hy  Himself;  comprising  his 
Adventures  in  Spain,  Germany,  Russia,  &c. 
from  1805  to  1  823. 

Pas  sate  m  pi  Morali,  a  series  of  interest¬ 
ing  Tales,  translated  into  Italian  from  the 
works  of  celebrated  Authors,  and  particu¬ 
larly  designed  for  the  use  of  young  Ladies 
who  are  studying  the  Italian  Language. 

Pr.  Paris’s  new  work  on  Diet,  contain¬ 


ing  a  system  of  rules  for  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  the  various  Diseases  incident  to  a 
disordered  state  of  the  Digestive  Functions. 

Experimental  Researches  on  the  Influ¬ 
ence  of  Atmospheric  Pressure  upon  the 
Venous  Circulation,  Absorption,  uud  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  Hydrophobia,  and  the 
symptoms  arising  from  every  species  of  poi¬ 
soned  wounds.  By  Dr.  Barry,  of  Paris. 

Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  ttie  Silk 
Worm,  with  Additional  Observations,  made 
in  Italy,  during  the  Summer  of  1  825.  By 
John  Murray,  F.S.A.  Also,  hy  the  same 
Author,  “  Experimental  Researches  on  the 
Light  and  Luminous  Matter  of  the  Glow- 
Worm,  the  Luminosity  of  the  Sea,  the  Phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  Chameleon,  &c.”  Also  “Ex¬ 
periments  illustrative  of  Chemical  Science, 
systematically  arranged.’’ 

Preparing  for  Publication. 

Irish  Antiquarian  Researches.  By  Sir 
William  Betha.m,  F.S.A.  Ulster  King 
of  Arms  of  all  Ireland,  &c. 

Worthies  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  or  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Eminent  Blues.  To  which  will 
be  added  an  Historical  Account  of  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  Foundation  of  Christ’s 
Hospital.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur-Spf.ncer 
Burgess,  A.B. 

rl  he  Missionary’s  Memorial,  or  Verses  on 
the  Death  of  John  Lawson,  late  Mission¬ 
ary  at  Calcutta.  By  Bernard  Barton. 

Flower’s  gathered  in  Exile,  by  the  late 
Rev.  John  Lawson,  Missionary  at  Calcutta. 

'fhe  History,  Antiquities,  and  Topogra¬ 
phy  of  the  Town  and  Borough  of  South¬ 
wark  and  Liberties  ;  including  the  whole 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  Parish  of  Christchurch,  with  No¬ 
tices  of  eminent  or  remarkable  Person*,  lo¬ 
cal  Anecdotes,  genealogical  and  heraldic 
Inquiries,  &c.  ike.  By  Ralph  Lindsay, 
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Esq.  late  Deputy  Bailiff  of  the  Borough, 
and  Thomas  At. ten,  author  of  “The  His-i 
tory  of  Lambeth.” 

Picturesque  Views  of  the  Cities  and  Ca¬ 
thedrals  of  England  ;  from  Drawings  by  G. 
F.  Robson,  Member  of  the  Society  of 
1  Vinters  in  Water  Colours. 

A  Treatise  cm  the  Divine  Sovereignty  : 
in  which  is  contained  an  Exposition  of  the 
Passages  of  Scripture  which  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  bear  on  that  Subject.  By  Robert 
Wilson,  A.M. 

A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  designed  for  the  use 
of  mere  English  readers.  By  Wm.  Car¬ 
penter,  Editor  of  the  “  Critica  Biblica.” 

A  Combined  View  of  the  Prophecies.  Bv 
Mr.  F  rere,  in  which  he  has  availed  him¬ 
self  of  the  advantages  for  perfecting  this 
subject,  which  have  been  afforded  by  the 
late  expiration  of  another  grand  prophetic 
period  ;  the  12.90  years  of  Daniel. 

A  course  of  Lectures  contemplating  the 
Christian  in  Christ.  By  W.  Jay. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Cha¬ 
racter  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Hinder- 
well,  Esq.  author  of  “  The  History  and  An¬ 
tiquities  of  Scarborough.”  By  John  Cole. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Dr.  John 
Owen.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Wilson,  2  vols. 

1  Smo. 

A  novel  from  the  pen  of  a  noble  author, 
entitled  Alla  Giornata,  or  To  the  Day,  the 
scene  of  which  is  in  Italy. 

During  his  residence  at  Rome,  Mr.  Cham- 
pollion,  jun.  edited  a  catalogue  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Manuscripts  in  the  Vatican.  His  work 
was  translated  into  Italian  by  M.  Angelo 
Mai  ;  and,  having  been  printed  by  order  of 
the  Pope,  has  just  made  its  appearance, 
under  the  title  of  “  Catalogo  de’  Papiri  Egi- 
ziani  della  Biblioteca  Vaticana,  etc.  Roma, 
coi  tipi  Vaticani.”  M.  Ma'i  has  added  some 
exceedingly  interesting  notes  to  the  text  of 
the  original ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  similar  catalogues  should  be  drawn  up 
of  all  the  collections  of  Egyptian  manu¬ 
scripts.  They  would  be  highly  conducive 
to  the  advancement  of  Egyptian  archaeo¬ 
logy  ;  a  subject  wh’ch  occupies  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  learning  of  the  present  day. 

Captain  Coe,  late  commander  of  a  squa¬ 
dron  in  the  East  Indies,  has  presented  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  an  alabaster 
statue  of  a  Burmese  idol,  taken  from  the 
sacred  grove  near  Ava ;  and  two  religious 
books,  beautifully  executed  on  the  Palmyra 
leaf,  to  which  none  but  the  Burmese  chiefs 
are  permitted  to  have  access. 

The  refuse  of  the  library  of  the  late  T.  F. 
Forster,  Esq.  of  Walthamstow,  was  last 
month  sold  by  public  auction,  the  princi¬ 
pal  part  of  the  hooks,  indeed  all  that  were 
of  any  considerable  value  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  divided  between  his  eldest  son,  Dr. 


Forster,  and  other  children.  Doctor  Fors¬ 
ter  has  all  the  MSS.  among  which  are  many 
of  great  curiosity ;  viz.  numerous  unpub¬ 
lished  MSS.  of  Locke,  Algernon  Sydney,  and 
other  literati  of  those  times ;  very  numer¬ 
ous  letters  of  Locke,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  of 
the  editor  of  Emendationes  in  Suidam,  Mr. 
Gough,  and  others. 

A  Russian  peasant  has  lately  written  a 
poem,  entitled  “  Villagers’  Pastime  ;”  it  is 
much  admired,  and  has  drawn  upon  him  the 
notice  of  the  Imperial  Family;  and  a  letter, 
very  flattering,  has  been  addressed  to  him 
from  the  President  of  the  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  who  has  also  sent  him  a  gold 
medal.  The  Emperor  has  presented  him 
with  a  kaftan  of  rich  velvet,  th-e  Empress 
Alexandrina  with  a  gold  watch,  and  the 
Empress  Mother  also  with  a  gold  watch.— 
The  peasant’s  name  is  Feodor  Stepooshkin. 

At  Evans’s  Rooms  lately,  at  a  sale  of  a 
collection  of  autograph  letters  and  manu¬ 
scripts  of  learned  men,  Dr.  Johnson's  notes 
on  a  short  tour  in  France,  a  few  pages  only, 
produced  5 1.  1  Os. ;  and  a  mere  scrap  of  paper, 
in  the  Doctor’s  hand-writing,  sold  for  two 
guineas. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

An  interesting  paper  was  lately  communi¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Leake,  author  of  a  Tour  in  Asia 
Minor,  containing  an  account  of  a  Latin  in¬ 
scription,  being  an  edict  of  the  Emperor 
Diocletian,  engraved  upon  the  wall  of  a 
marble  edifice  at  Eskihissar,  which  appears 
to  have  once  been  the  QovXvrtgiov,  or  council 
house  of  Stratoniceia,  anciently  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Caria. — ’A  copy  of  this 
document,  brought  home,  with  a  variety  of 
others,  by  William  Sherrard,  the  celebrated 
botanist,  who  held  the  office  of  Consul  at 
Smyrna  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
has  long  been  deposited  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  ;  but  this  copy  is  imperfect,  and  has 
never  been  published  ;  and  although  its 
defects  have  lately  been  supplied  by  Mr. 
William  Bankes,  so  far  as  could  be  done  by 
a  complete  copy  of  all  that  exists  of  the  in¬ 
scription  upou  the  walls  of  Stratoniceia,  yet 
the  name  of  the  emperor  by  whom  the  edict 
was  promulgated  was  still  wanting.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  however,  of  the  recent  discovery 
of  a  duplicate  at  Aix,  with  a  facsimile  of 
which  Mr.  Leake  has  been  furnished  by  Mr. 
L.  Vescovali,  of  Rome,  he  has  been  enabled 
to  lay  before  the  Society  a  perfect  printed 
copy  of  this  interesting  document,  together 
with  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Vescovali’s  tracing. 
— The  inscription  contists  of  two  parts, — a 
decree  fixing  a  maximum  for  the  price  of  a 
great  variety  of  commodities,  to  which  is 
subjoined  a  copious  catalogue  of  the  com¬ 
modities  referred  to,  with  the  price  of  each 
in  denarii :  it  is  in  uncial  letters,  and  appears, 
from  calculation,  to  be  dated  in  the  803d 
year  of  the  Christian  era. 
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Gardner  Peerage. 

The  following  is  the  Resolution  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  regarding  the  Gardner 
Claim  of  Peerage  ;  of  which  resolution  his 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  approve: — 
“  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee 
(of  Privileges)  that  Alan  Legge  Gardner , 
the  infant,  is  the  only  son  and  the  Heir 
male  of  the  body  of  Alan  Hyde  Gardner  His 
father,  which  last-named  Alan  Hyde  Gard¬ 
ner  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alan  Gardner  of 
Uttoxeter,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  who, 
by  letters  patentdated  27th  November  1  806, 
was  created  Baron  Gardner  of  Uttoxeter,  in 
the  county  of  Stafford,  to  him  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body;  and  that  the  said  fiist- 
named  Alan  Legge  Gardner  is  the  heir  male 
of  the  body  of  Alan  Gardner,  created  Baron 
as  aforesaid ;  and  therefore  that  the  said 
infant  hath  made  good  his  claim  to  the  title, 
dignity,  and  honour  of  Baron  Gardner  of 
Uttoxeter,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  created 
by  the  said  letters  patent.” — The  counter- 
claimant  was  Fenton  (Jadies)  Gardner,  the 
•first  (and  afterwards  divorced)  wife’s  son; 
the  successful  claimant  (now  a  minor)  is  a 
son  by  the  second  w-ife. 

Lord  Berwick’s  Pictures,  &c. 

The  prices  generally  which  the  pictures 
obtained,  evinced  how  greatly  the  works  of 
the  old  masters  luve  of  late  fallen  off  in 
value.  A  fine  Murillo  was  sold  for  little 
more  than  one- fifth  of  what  Lord  Berwick 
gave  for  it;  and  a  beautiful  little  Guido — 
the  subject,  the  Virgin  seated  at  work, 
surrounded  by  Angels,  one  of  whom  is  de¬ 
scending  to  crown  her,  the  whole  in  his 
most  chaste  style  of  design  and  silvery  tone 
of  colour — fetched  but  three  hundred  and 
seventy  guineas,  although  Lord  Berwick 
gave  for  it  one  thousand  and  fifty,  thus 
causing  a  sacrifice  in  these  two  pictures 
alone  of  near  three  thousand  pounds.  His 
Lordship  did  not  obtain  these  works  of  art, 
by  private  purchase,  but  in  the  same  way 
that  they  were  disposed  of — by  public  auc¬ 
tion,  the  former  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Bucanan, 
the  latter  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Purling,  of 
Portland-place. 

The  picture  by  Rubens,  of  the  “  Conti¬ 
nence  of  Scipio,”  which  presents  a  strange 

ANTIQUARIAN 

Egyptian  Antiquities. 

“  A  very  interesting  collection  of  Egvptian 
Antiquities  (says  the  Boston  Evening  Gazette ) 
has  lately  been  received  here,  in  a  vessel 
from  Alexandria,  which  we  understand  was 
ordered  to  this  country  by  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt. — There  are  four  mummies,  one  of 
which  has  been  opened  by  Dr.  Warren,  in 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  scientific  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  pronounce  it  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  specimen  of  antiquity  that  had  been 
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mixture  of  the  costume  of  ancient  Rome — 
of  the  Court  of  Francis  the  First  of  France, 
and  of  Rubens’  own  time,  aud  which,  in 
fact,  is  excellent  in  ev  rv  point  but  the 
most  important  one,  that  of  telling  the 
story  it  professes  to  represent,  was  sold  on 
Saturday  to  the  same  person,  a  dealer,  who 
purchased  the  Murillo  the  day  before — the 
price  was  660  guineas. 

The  Princess  Charlotte’s  Cenotaph.* 

This  national  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
beloved  princess,  for  which  about  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  were  subscribed,  at  a  guinea 
each  person,  and  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Wyatt,  has  recently  been  erected 
in  St.  George's  Chape!,  Windsor.  It  is 
placed  in  a  beautiful  little  chapel,  at  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  nave.  This  spot  is 
called  Urswick  s  Chapel,  after  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Urswick,  Dean  of  Windsor,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  The  stone  screen  has 
been  removed  to  the  South  side,  and  a  rail¬ 
ing  substituted.  The  roof  has  been  em¬ 
bellished  with  blazonry,  ami  painted  glass, 
executed  with  great  brilliancy  by  Mr.  Wyatt, 
introduced  into  the  windows.  Tire  effect  is 
particularly  rich,  and  though  somewhat  ap¬ 
proaching  to  garishness,  these  ornaments 
rather  increase  by  contrast  the  effect  of  the 
pallid  marble. — The  design  of  the  cenotaph 
is  to  represent  the  moment  at  which  the 
spirit  of  the  departed  princess  has  fled  from 
the  body.  On  a  bier  lies  shrouded  an  in¬ 
distinct  figure,  whose  hand  drops  lifeless  on 
the  side  I  here  is  a  painful  reality  about 
this  object,  which  exhibits  a  great  triumph 
of  art,  but  might,  it  may  be  tho  ught,  h  ave 
been  better  left  to  the  imagination.  At 
each  corner  of  the  bier  four  female  figures, 
representing  the  four  quarters  of  the  world, 
are  in  various  attitudes  of  the  deepest  grief. 
The  faces  of  each  are  concealed;  but  the 
various  attitudes  of  the  mourners  are  singu¬ 
larly  expressive.  Behind  the  bier  appears  a 
dark  chasm  :  emerging  as  it  were  from  this 
dreary  depth,  and  floating  above  the  bier,  is 
a  full-length  figure  of  the  departed  Princess 
ascending  to  the  skies.  T  his  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  most  admirable  and  beautiful  repre¬ 
sentation,  seldom  exceeded  in  modern  or 
ancient  art.  The  likeness  is  perfect,  and 
the  expression  quite  seraphic. 

RESEARCHES. 

seen  by  them,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe.  The  opened  mummy  is  of  a  fe¬ 
male  of  20  or  30  years  old,  as  all  the  teetli 
are  in  fine  preservation  ;  the  physiognomy 
is  uncommonly  distinct;  and  the  foldings  of 
4  2  thicknesses  of  cloth  have  been  developed, 

*  1  he  progress  of  this  National  Monu¬ 
ment  has  been  frequently  reported  in  onr 
pages;  see  vols.  lxxxvui.  i.  78  ;  lxxxix. 
ii.  176;  xc.  i,349  ;  xcLii- 627 i  xtiiu.  i.  26f?. 
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exposing  the  hand  and  arm  of  the  figure, 
and  shewing  the  outline  to  great  advantage. 
The  sycamore  cases,  especially  the  inner 
one,  are  uocommoly  rich  in  those  hierogly¬ 
phics,  which  it  is  known  are  painted  on 
these  coffins.  On  the  concave  side,  the 
colours  are  as  bright  as  if  they  were  recently 
laid  on.  There  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  other  mummies  are  in  equal  good 
order.  There  is  not  a  doubt  entertained, 
by  the  scientific,  that  they  are  authentic 
relics  from  the  catacombs  of  ancient  Thebes, 
and  are  2  or  3000  years  old.  Other  curio¬ 
sities  in  the  collection  are  12  stone  tableaux, 
containing  rude  engravings  of  hieroglyphics, 
somewhat  similar  in  character  to  those  on 
the  coffins.  One  of  them,  in  particular, 
has  Greek  letters  inscribed  upon  it,  and 
must  be  of  much  interest  to  the  antiquary, 
especially  as  the  inscription  may  have  a 
tendency  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  em¬ 
blematic  paintings,  and  the  other  part  of 
the  engraving.  In  a  box,  came  six  em¬ 
balmed  cats,  curiously  enveloped  ;  the  one 
which  has  been  opened  is  very  perfect. 
One  Isis,  containing  a  mummy  ;  one  Osiris 
painted  red  ;  another  small  statue  ;  a  statue 
in  basso  relievo  of  three  figures  ;  a  rude 
painting  on  sycamore  wood  ;  and  a  box, 
painted  with  figures  of  the  same  material; 
and,  likewise,  a  number  of  small  earthen 
cups  of  the  same,  or  vases,  taken  from  the 
catacombs.  The  whole  collection  is  offered 
for  sale.” 

At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences,  M.  Geoffroy  Saint- Hi¬ 
laire  presented  the  Academy,  on  the  part 
of  M.  Caillaud,  with  a  mummy  of  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  crocodile,  seven  feet  and  a  half  long,  in 
perfect  preservation,  and  read  a  brief  memoir 
on  the  subject.  This  mummy  will  serve  to 
clear  up  a  scientific  question  which  has  long 
been  agitated: — Is  there  in  the  Nile  only 
one  species,  or  are  there  several  species  of 
crocodiles  ?  Was  the  word  suchus ,  which 
we  meet  with  in  several  ancient  authors  em¬ 
ployed  to  designate  a  tame  crocodile,  or  was 
it  the  denomination  of  a  particular  species, 
more  gentle  and  more  tameable  than  the 
others  ?  This  question,  which  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  discussed,  was  taken  up  anew 
in  1  807  by  two  of  the  most  celebrated  French 
natural  philosophers,  M.  Cuvier  and  M. 
Geoffroy-Saint  Hilaire.  M.  Cuvier  would 
admit  but  of  one  species  of  these  animals, 
and  thought  that  by  the  word  suchus 
the  ancients  merely  designated  individuals 
of  that  species  that  had  been  tamed.  M. 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  that  the  word  suchus  meant 
a  distinct  species,  whose  disposition  was 
milder  than  that  of  the  common  crocodile. 
What  especially  induced  M.  Geoffroy  to 
embrace  this  opinion  was  the  examination  of 
a  skull  which  he  had  taken  from  a  mummy, 
and  which  exhibited  an  organisation  exactly 
conformable  to  that  which  ancient  authors 
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describe  as  belonging  to  their  suchus  or 
suchos.  One  of  the  features  of  this  organi¬ 
sation  was  a  greater  length  in  the  jaws, 
which,  consequently,  must  have  had  less 
force,  and  have  belonged  to  a  less  cruel 
animal.  The  head  of  tire  crocodile  sent  to 
the  Academy  by  M.  Caillaud  exhibits  exactly 
the  same  character;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
confound  the  two  species.  One  of  these 
gentle  crocodiles  was  exhibited  alive  in  Paris 
in  1823-  It  took  pleasure  in  being  patted; 
and  any  one  might,  without  the  least  danger, 
open  its  mouth,  and  place  his  hand  between 
its  teeth.  That  animal  was  asserted  by  M. 
Geoffroy  to  he  the  suchus  of  the  Nile  ;  but 
M.  Cuvier,  who  observed  that  the  head  was 
too  elongated  to  admit  of  its  belonging  to 
the  only  species  which  he  recognised,  was 
inclined  to  consider  it  the  crocodile  of  St. 
Domingo.  There  is,  however,  no  longer 
any  doubt,  after  the  examination  of  the 
mummy  just  alluded  to,  that  there  existed, 
and  still  exists,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
two  species  of  crocodiles,  one  of  which, 
gentler  than  the  other,  the  suchus,  was  the 
ancient  object  of  worship  at  Arsinoe,  pro¬ 
bably  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which 
it  allowed  itself  to  be  tamed.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Ombos,  however,  were  influenced  by 
opposite  motives.  They  venerated  the  great 
crocodile,  which,  from  its  strength  and  vo¬ 
racity,  was  to  them  a  living  image  of  the 
evil  genius  ;  and  which,  besides,  rendered 
them  a  signal  service,  by  preventing,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  terror  which  it  inspired,  the 
Arab  robbers  from  crossing  the  river  to  pil¬ 
lage  their  territory. 

Chevalier  Drovetti  has  presented  to  the 
King  of  France  a  remarkable  monument  of 
antiquity,  which  he  found  at  Sais  in  Egypt. 
It  cousists  of  a  single  piece  of  rose-coloured 
granite,  8  feet  3  inches  (French)  in  height, 

5  feet  1  inch  in  breadth,  and  4  feet  8  inches 
in  depth.  The  sides  are  all  ornamented 
with  hieroglyphics,  which  M.  Champollion 
Figeac  expounds  to  mean:  1.  That  this 
stone  was  dedicated  to  Neith,  the  tutelar 
goddess  of  the  city  of  Sais  ;  2.  that  in  the 
niche  or  opening  in  the  front  of  this  sanc¬ 
tuary  was  encaged  and  fed  her  living  symbol, 
a  vulture ;  3.  that  the  stone  was  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  King  Amosis,  Net-Se,  the 
son  of  Neith,  who  is  the  Amasis  of  the  26th 
Egyptian  dynasty,  a  native  of  Sais,  and  the 
same  who,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years,  was 
vanquished  by  Cambyses.  This  makes  the 
date  of  the  monument  between  530  and  570 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

His  Catholic  Majesty  has  purchased,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Civil  List,  a  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  Egyptian  antiquities  new'  at  Leg¬ 
horn  ;  the  cost  is  25,000  francs.  The  col¬ 
lection  contains  3,000  articles.  There  are 
colossal  sphinxes,  the  Monolith  sanctuaire  of 
Philo,  a  royal  sarcophagus  taken  from  a 
tomb  at  Thebes,  the  famous  numerical  wall 
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(murailte  numeriquej  of  the  palace  of  Carnac, 
entire,  an  immense  has  relief  relative  to  the 
conquests  of  Sesostris,  nearly  80  MSS.  on 
papyrus,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Coptic  and 
Arabic,  many  articles  of  gold  and  precious 
stones,  beautiful  Greek  and  Egyptian  in¬ 
scriptions,  the  entire  fresco  of  an.  Egyptian 
tomb  at  Thebes,  several  portraits  of  the 
times  of  the  Greeks,  on  panne  1,  and  one  on 
canvass,  &c. 

At  the  last  meeting  for  1825  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences,  Literature,  and  Arts  of 
Lucca,  among  numerous  communications 
which  were  made,  was  one  from  S.  Giulio  di 
S.  Quintino,  conservator  of  the  Museum  of 
Egyptian  Monuments  to  the  king  of  Sardi¬ 
nia.  This  learned  member  detailed  the  pro¬ 
gress  which  had  recently  been  made  in  the 
art  of  decyphering  Egyptian  manuscripts  ; 
and  exhibiting  the  facsimile  of  a  very  va¬ 
luable  papyrus,  he  shewed  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  of  the  remote  period  to  which  it  be¬ 
longed,  wrote  the  fractional  numbers  nearly 
in  the  manner  at  present  employed.  This 
discovery  will  be  inserted  among  the  other 
works  of  the  same  gentleman,  on  the  system 
of  numeration  of  the  Egyptians. 

American  Antiqulties. 

The  remains  of  the  wondeiful  structures 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the^Ohio  have  at¬ 
tracted,  although  the  ara  of  their  founda¬ 
tion  has  eluded,  antiquarian  research.  Some 
articles  have  recently  been  discovered,  and 
are  far  from  being  unworthy  o>  description 
in  this  place.  One  was  a  perfect  vessel, 
apparently  composed  of  pounded  shells  and 
clay  ;  it  would  hold  about  two  quarts,  was 
handsomely  proportioned,  nearly  the  shape 
of  a  large  cocoa-nut,  and  had  four  neat 
handles,  placed  near  the  brim  opposite  to 
each  other;  it  was  found  in  the  bank  on  an 
island  in  the  Ohio  river,  near  Belprfc.  Ar¬ 
row-heads  of  flint,  and  what,  from  their 
size,  must  have  been  used  for  spear-heads, 
of  the  same  material,  are  found  in  plough¬ 
ing  the  fields,  scattered  all  over  the  bottom¬ 
lands  ;  stone  hatchets,  and  stone  pestles 
for  pounding  corn,  are  also  common.  On 
the  beach  near  the  mouth  of  the  Muskin¬ 
gum,  a  curious  ornament  was  discovered, 
which,  from  the  neatness  of  the  workman¬ 
ship,  must  have  belonged  to  some  distin¬ 
guished  personage  among  the  ancient  race  of 
inhabitants  ;  it  is  made  of  white  marble,  its 
form  a  circle,  about  three  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter;  the  outer  edge  is  about  one  inch  in 
thickness,  with  a  narrow  rim  j  the  sides  are 
deeply  concave,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  hole 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  it  is  beauti¬ 
fully  finished,  and  so  smooth  as  to  give  rise 
to  a  belief  that  it  was  once  very  richly  po¬ 
lished.  Ancient  mounds,  some  circular, 
others  oval,  are  frequent  all  over  the  county 
of  Washington  ;  some  are  constructed  of 
stone,  and  some  of  earth  ;  others  are  com¬ 
posed  of  both  stones  and  earth  ;  and  on  the 
heads  of  Jonathan's  Creek,  in  Morgan 
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county,  there  are  some  whose  bases  are 
formed  of  well-burnt  bricks,  of  about  four 
or  five  inches  square.  There  were  found 
lying  on  the  bricks,  charcoal,  cinders,  and 
bits  of  calcined  bones,  and  above  them  the 
superstructure  of  earth  composing  the  body 
of  the  mound;  evidently  shewing  that  the 
dead  had  been  here  reduced  to  ashes,  after 
the  manner  of  several  ancient  nations,  and 
that  the  mound  of  e^rth  had  been  erected 
over  the  remains,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  some  companion  or  friend. 

British  Urns. 

Several  fine  urns,  lately  found  in  Deverell 
Barrow,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  have  been 
presented  to  the  Bristol  Institution;  they 
constitute  rich  specimens  of  the  patriarchal 
customs  and  funeral  rites  of  the  ancient 
Cimbri. 


A  Museum  of  National  Antiquities,  and 
a  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  are  about  to 
be  established  at  .Bergen.  They  will  be 
formed  on  the  model  of  other  establish¬ 
ments  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  and  will  no  doubt 
prove  very  interesting,  not  only  to  the  Nor¬ 
wegians,  but  to  the  learned  and  scientific  of 
all  nations. 

Fossil  Remains. 

A  cavern  full  of  fossil  bones,  belonging  to 
a  great  number  of  species,  has  been  recently 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lunel-Viel, 
near  Montpellier.  1  he  cavern  is  iu  a  stra¬ 
tum  of  limestone,  and  contains  the  remains 
of  a  multitude  of  quadiupeds,  both  carnivo¬ 
rous  and  herbivorous,  several  of  which  have 
never  before  been  met  with  in  a  fossil  state  : 
amongst  the  latter,  the  bones  of  the  camel 
are  particularly  remarkable.  Judging  from 
some  of  the  remains  of  the  lions  and  tigers 
found  in  this  collection,  the  animals  to  which 
they  belonged  must  have  considerably  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  size  and  force  the  lions  and  tigers 
of  the  present  day.  There  are  other  remains 
of  these  animals,  the  proportions  of  which 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  present  race. 
With  these  latter  are  found  mixed  the  hones 
of  hyenas,  panthers,  wolves,  foxes,  and  bears  ; 
and  what  is  very'  remarkable,  these  remains  of 
carnivorous  auimals  are  mingled  confusedly 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  the  bones  of 
herbivorous  quadrupeds,  amongst  which  are 
the  hippopotamus,  wild  boar  of  immense  size, 
peccaris,  horses,  camels,  several  species  of 
the  deer  and  elk  kind,  sheep,  oxen,  and  even 
rabbits  and  rat  .  J  he  fossil  bones  discerned 
in  this  cavern  are  imbedded  in  an  alluvial  S'>il, 
which  contains  a  great  quantity  of  rounded 
pebbles  ;  a  circumstance  that  would  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  they  had  been  trans¬ 
ported  thither  by  the  waters.  All  the  bones 
in  the  cavern  contain  animal  matter ;  and 
what  is  rather  singular,  the  earth  in  which 
they  are  imbedded  contains  still  more  animal 
matter  than  the  bones  themselves. 
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THE  NEGRO’S  HUMBLE  PRAYER. 
From  Cradock's  “  Literary  Memoirs .” 

PARENT  of  light  and  life,  thou  glorious 
Sun, 

When  I  on  earth  my  weary  course  have  run, 
With  wife  and  offspring,  in  thy  realms  ahoy-?, 
Let  me  again  be  joined  in  tend’rest  love  ; 
Let  not  my  race  opprest,  in  ling’ring  paiu. 
Still  drag  along  the  ever-galling  chain  ; 

O  let  not  all,  lost  liberty  deplore, 

Till  God,  not  man,  shall  guard  the  happy 
shore. 


THE  PAGE’S  SONG  IN  DE  FOIX. 

By  Mrs.  Bray*. 

WHAT  though,  fair  France,  thy  warmer 
skies 

And  purple  blushing  vines, 

May  bid  our  mounting  spirits  rise, 

While  the  full  goblet  shines, 

Yet  Suns,  nor  vines,  however  bright, 

Can  so  rejoice  my  breast, 

As  the  pure  streams  and  colder  light, 

Of  thee,  my  native  West. 

For  there,  within  thy  sea-girt  isle, 

I  played  a  careless  boy ; 

There  in  my  heart  a  mother’s  smile 
First  woke  the  pulse  of  joy. 

Our  little  home,  midst  woodland  dells, 
Looked  out,  as  from  its  nest  ; 

The  village  spire,  while  pealed  the  bells, 
Rose  glittering  in  the  West. 

Though  far  removed  from  home  and  dells, 
Through  mountain  scenes  to  roam, 
Whilst  torrents  roar,  I  hear  those  bells, 
And  think  upon  that  home. 

Nor  mountain  scenes,  nor  blushing  vine. 
Can  cheer  my  lonely  breast, 

Midst  foreign  lands  ;  one  thought  is  mine, 

Y  on  isle  within  the  West. 

LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  MUSE. 

WHEN  native  feelings  touch  the  heart. 
In  simplest  lays  the  Poet  sings, 
Superior  to  the  pride  of  Art, 

He  trims  the  Muse’s  fluttering  wings. 

O’er  hills  and  plains,  and  vallies  wide, 
Upborne  by  Zephyr’s  gentle  gales, 

She  flies,  or  by  the  streamlet’s  side 
In  pity’s  softest  mood  bewails. 

Our  untam’d  passions  strongly  paint 
Each  varied  colour  of  the  mind. 

Explores  the  hidden  cares  that  taint 
The  happiness  of  human  kind. 

Applies  the  mildest  balms  to  heal 

The  wounds  by  Hate  or  Anger  made, 
The  tortures  which  the  Jealous  feel, 

All,  all  have  own’d  her  heavenly  aid. 

*  See  our  Review,  p.  339. 

Gent.  Mag.  April,  182(i. 


So  sweet  her  accents  to  the  ear, 

So  much  her  dictates  charm  the  soul, 
E’en  Kings  themselves  delighted  hear 
From  gTowing  Indus  to  the  Pole. 

Go  meek-eyed  Maid,  reform  the  world, 

Bid  war’s  loud  trump  its  harshness  cease, 
Let  Discord  from  her  throne  be  hurl’d, 

To  every  bosom  whisper  peace.  B. 


On  the  Destruction  of  St.  Katharine’s  Church  *. 
0H  hallow’d  Temple  !  in  whose  sacred  walls 
Our  Fathers  worshipp’d  ;  where  from 
age  to  age  [hoped 

Their  bones  have  rested ;  where  we  fondly 
Our  bodies  too  might  sleep,  till  that  great 
day  [shall  rise. 

When  at  th’  Archangel’s  blast  the  dead 
And  in  wild  conflagration  sink  the  world  1 
Within  thy  Courts  no  more  shall  we  address 
Our  prayers  to  heav’n,  nor  there  again  unite 
In  ardent  aspirations  to  our  God  ;  loud 
No  more  the  sound  of  praise,  the  Anthem, 
The  pealing  Organ,  nor  the  Infant’s  voice, 
Lisping  its  Maker’s  name  in  artless  strains 
Shall  echo  sweetly  thro’  thy  long-drawn  aile. 
The  voice  that  spoke  instruction  to  the  soul, 
Pointing  the  Sinner  to  his  only  hope, 

Shall  there  be  heard  no  more,  but  in  its 
stead  [of  oars — 

The  boisterous  seaman’s  shout — the  plash 
The  din  of  Commerce — and  discordant  sounds 
Mingled  with  curses,  and  the  Almighty’s 
name 

Be  slighted  where  ’twas  honour’d. 

And  these  are  called  Christians  ?  How  in  them 
Dwelleth  the  love  of  God  ?  Look  all  around 
This  ruined  fabric,  mark  yon  yawning  graves, 
And  kindred  bones,  that  unregarded  lie, 
Scattered  in  broken  fragments  o’er  the  ground. 
Hark  !  heard  ye  not  the  crash  of  falling  walls  ? 
Behold  the  fane  in  shapeless  ruin  spread. 
Pillars,  and  arches  in  confusion  hurled. 

And  desolation  raging  uncontroll’d, 

Then  cry  Behold  the  work  of  avarice  ! 
Can  there  be  love  to  God  in  Mammon’s 
slaves.” 

Chelsea.  I.  N.  A. 


THE  PRIMROSE. 

Written  by  a  Lady  in  the  Spring  of  1786. 

Q  WEET  emblem  of  Spring  and  of  youth, 
What  pleasure  I  feel  at  thy  sight, 

Thou  art  fair  as  the  bosom  of  truth, 

And  1  gaze  on  thy  charms  with  delight. 

When  thy  beauties  begin  to  unfold, 

And  when  first  thy  mild  colours  are.  seen. 
With  an  eye  that  is  tinctured  with  gold. 
And  a  leaf  with  soft  down  on  its  green. 

*  See  p,  105. 
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How  I  think  on  the  days  that  are  gone, 
When  thou  didst  my  footsteps  invite 
To  run  fearless  amidst  the  sharp  thorn. 

If  of  thee  I  could  gain  but  a  sight. 

Ah  !  what  joy  when  I’ve  found  by  thy  side 
The  sweet  violet’s  beautiful  blue; 

Then  fantastic  a  wreath  I  have  tied, 

And  united  its  sweetness  with  you. 


While  alike  in  bewitching  array 

Both  such  beauty  and  softness  disclose, 
The  same  tempting  charms  can  display 
As  may  equal  your  rival  the  rose. 

Though  not  blushing  like  her  you  appear 
In  the  gaudy  apparel  of  red, 

No  thorn  in  your  bosom  you  bear, 

And  sw'eet  modesty  shines  on  your  head. 

Fair  offspring  of  Nature’s  kind  hand, 

Whom  simplicity  claims  for  her  own, 
Disdaining  the  hot-bed’s  rich  stand, 

And  scorns  for  a  prize  to  be  shown. 

In  the  woods  unfrequented  she  reigns, 
Unnoticed  oft  withers  away, 

Till  sought  by  the  nymphs  and  the  swains 
To  deck  out  the  Queen  of  the  May. 

Then  on  garland’s  gay  hoop  she’s  entwin’d. 
With  the  cowslip’s  gold  bell  by  her  side, 
And  with  daisy  and  daffodil  join’d, 

Shines  of  Nature’s  fair  garden  the  pride. 


F. 


CANZONE. 

FLY  not  away  !  thou  beauteous  dove, 

Yet  rest  thee  in  this  shady  bower ; 

And  I  will  gather  from  the  grove, 

Beauty’s  fairest,  sweetest  flower. 

And  thou  shalt  bear  it  to  yon  isle, 

Which  blooms  upon  the  waving  sea, 

Where  Nature’s  charm  and  Heaven’s  smile, 
Light  gently  o’er  the  verdant  lea. 

Where  the  shading  cedars  grow. 

And  spread  their  bending  branches  wide, 

Where  the  purling  streamlets  flow 
On  softly  to  the  ocean’s  tide. 

Now  haste  thee  hence  !  my  beauteous  dove, 
Bear  on  the  silvery  wings  away, 

This  flower  to  the  maid  I  love, 

Fleet  as  the  zephyr  haste  aw'ay. 

March  10.  J.  H.  B. 


HYMN  TO  RESIGNATION. 

"y^HEN  tired  wdth  illness,  sick  with  pain, 
By  various  cares  oppress’d, 

Calm  Resignation  can  sustain, 

And  sooth  the  soul  to  rest. 

Hail,  Resignation  !  nymph  divine  ! 

Behold  my  aching  heart, 

Oh  !  grant  thy  influence  benign. 

Thy  saving  grace  impart. 

On  thee  attendant,  Hope  appears, 

To  whom  the  power  is  given, 

To  dissipate  our  gloomy  fears, 

And  point  the  way  to  Heaven. 


Religion’s  daughter  !  I  adore, 

And  humbly  prostrate  bow, 

And  sure  I  feel  celestial  power 
Around  my  spirits  glow. 

Henceforth  nor  sickness,  pain,  or  grief. 
Shall  reach  my  guarded  mind, 
Religion  grants  a  sure  relief, 

I  hope ,  and  am  resigned. 


Lines  on  the  Death  of  Miss  Lance. 

By  the  late  Rev.  John  Duncomde. 

J^EASON  may  sooth,  but  strives  in  vain 
to  heal  [feel. 

The  pang  which  Sisters,  Friends,  and  Parents 

When  thus,  the  fair,  the  young,  their  joy, 
their  boast, 

Eludes  their  grasp,  and  moulders  into  dust. 

Faith,  Faith  alone,  those  balsams  can  supply, 

That  Faith  which  tells  us  we  shall  never  die  ; 

Which  tells  us,  Death  his  conquests  shall 
restore, 

And  all  the  just  shall  meet  to  part  no  more. 
— - 

The  praise  of  Sir  Griffith  ab  Nicholas, 
and  his  Descendants  of  Dynevor  Castle . 

[The  following  Stanzas  are  translated  by  a 
Gentleman  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
from  the  Welsh  of  the  Rev.  John  Jones, 
of  Christ  Church  fTegidJ ,  to  whom  the 
Englyjiion  prize  was  adjudged  at  the  Car¬ 
marthen  Eisteddfod,  September  26, 1 823.] 


[^ONG  have  the  lords  of  Dinevor 
Been  favourers  of  the  Celtic  song, 

In  war  the  leaders  of  the  host, 

In  peace  their  country’s  pride  and  boast, 
Patrons  of  right,  they  scorn’d  the  wrong. 

Of  generous  heart,  and  liberal  hand, 

Long  may  their  high-born  race  receive 
The  honours  due  to  ancient  fame; 

Long  may  Dimetia’s  Awen  *  claim 

The  right  their  Bardic  wreath  to  wave. 

The  battle  fought  at  Bosworth  field 
Sir  Rhys’s  valour  testifies, 

Who  drew  for  Tudor's  right  the  sword. 

Nor  sheath’d  it  till  his  native  Lord 
Receiv’d  the  crown,  the  victor’s  prize. 

In  feelings,  as  in  blood,  the  same, 

His  lineal  son  beholds  this  day; 

The  language  which  his  fathers  spoke, 

Ere  Cambria  felt  the  Saxon  yoke, 

He  loves,  and  cherishes  the  lay. 

That  we,  recalling  to  our  view 
The  visions  of  a  former  age, 

Might  judge  Sir  Griffith’s  f  days  return'd, 
When  Walia’s  Awen  brightest  burn’d, 
Foster’d  by  princely  patronage. 

And  still  while  thus  our  native  chiefs 
Repay  the  Muse  with  favouring  eyo, 

She  in  the  glory  will  appear, 

Which  mark’d  of  old  her  bright  career, 
Bright  as  the  noon-tide  sun  on  high. 


*  The  Muse. 

f  A  celebrated  patron  of  the  bards,  an¬ 
cestor  to  the  family  of  Dynevor. 
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HISTORICAL  CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


April  5.  Both  Houses  met  this  day, 
after  the  Easter  recess ;  but  their  proceed¬ 
ings  were  confined  to  the  presenting  of  pe¬ 
titions  on  various  subjects. 


House  of  Commons,  April  6. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved 
that  5,000/.  per  annum  be  paid  to  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  time 
being. — A  discussion  of  considerable  length, 
in  which  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Se¬ 
cretary  Peel,  Mr.  Calcraft,  and  several  other 
members  took  a  part,  ensued. — Mr.  Hume 
wished  a  Committee  to  be  appointed,  in 
order  to  inquire  from  what  useless  or  over¬ 
paid  offices  the  additional  sum  required  could 
be  saved. — The  motion  was  at  length  post¬ 
poned. 


April  7.  The  House  having  resolved  it¬ 
self  into  a  Committee,  the  consideration  of 
the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  then  resumed.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  introduced  it.  He  pro¬ 
posed  also  a  salary  of  2,500/.  a  year  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy, — Mr.  Tierney  thought 
the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  might 
not  be  safely  abolished  j  but  the  salaries  of 
that  office,  and  that  of  the  Presidentship  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  should  be  consolidated, 
and  the  offices  conjoined. — Mr.  Canning 
spoke  in  support  of  it.  If  the  House  saw  fit 
they  were  uot  precluded  by  the  present  vote 
from  taking  the  office  of  Treasurer  into  con¬ 
sideration  at  a  future  period.  After  a  few 
words  from  Sir  G.  Clerk  and  Mr.  Calcraft , 
the  House  divided,  when  there  appeared  a 
majority  in  favour  of  the  vote  of  3.9. 

April  1 0.  On  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  moving  the  order  of  the  day  for 
receiving  the  report  of  the  Civil  List,  Mr. 
Hobhouse  objected  to  the  report’s  being 
received,  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed 
addition  to  Mr.  Huskisson’s  appointments 
was  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  economy 
professed  by  Ministers — an  useless  waste  of 
the  public  money,  and  an  unconstitutional 
addition  to  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  measure,  he 
added,  “  placed  his  Majesty’s  Government 
and  his  Majesty’s  Opposition  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  great  difficulty  and  having  re¬ 
peated  most  of  the  arguments  employed 
against  the  measures  in  former  debates,  he 
concluded  with  a  declaration  that  he  would 
to  the  last  oppose  the  bringing  up  of  the 
report. — Mr.  Canning  spoke  at  great  length, 
and  with  great  zeal,  in  defence  of  the  pro¬ 


posed  arrangement.  He  asserted  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  measure  had  beeu  forced 
upon  Ministers,  by  “  his  Majesty’s  Opposi¬ 
tion,”  who  had  pressed  it  last  session,  in  a 
way  which  “  his  Majesty’s  Ministers”  could 
not  resist.  He  then  applied  himself  to  an¬ 
swer  the  objection  offered  against  it,  as 
likely  to  make  an  undue  addition  to  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  showing  that  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  salaried  sinecurists  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  regarded,  by  the  most 
constitutional  statesmen,  as  a  necessary 
auxiliary  force  to  support  the  efficient  mi¬ 
nisters.  He  took  credit  for  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  official  men,  particularly  of  lawyers, 
retained  in  that  House  by  the  present  Ca¬ 
binet  ;  and  instanced  Lord  Stowell  and  Lord 
Gifford  (Peers)  as  men,  whose  services  in 
the  House  of  Commons  had  been  dispensed 
with.  The  Right  Hon.  Secretary  spoke 
contemptuously  of  the  accession  of  strength 
which  Ministers  could  derive  from  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  single  placeman  ;  and  declared 
that  when  they  could  not  command  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  more  than  even  twenty,  it  would 
be  high  time  to  think  of  resigning.  The 
H  ouse  then  divided,  when  the  numbers  were 
— for  the  motion  87;  against  it  76;  ma¬ 
jority  for  Ministers  eleven. — Mr.  Cannings 
upon  the  declaration  of  the  numbers,  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  majority  was  not  such 
as  would  justify  Ministers  in  persevering  in 
the  proposed  arrangement. — The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  himself  proposed  the  re¬ 
duced  allowance  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which  was  carried. 


April  14.  Mr.  J.  Smith  presented  a  pe¬ 
tition  from  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
complaining  that  the  education  of  the  poor 
was  not  attended  to  of  late  years.  Before 
the  reformation,  the  lands  of  the  clergy 
were  chargeable  with  the  expence  of  edu¬ 
cating  their  poor.  Since  that  time  a  large 
portion  of  them  had  been  partially  educated 
at  the  expense  of  the  Catholic  body,  the  rest 
not  at  all.  The  petitioners  complained  that 
the  House  granted  money  to  societies  whose 
views  were  not  those  of  education,  but  of 
proselytism.  He  thought  that  no  books 
should  be  presented  to  Catholic  children 
which  was  not  approved  of  by  the  Catholic 
clergy. — Mr.  Butterworth  opposed  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  petition,  and  commented  on  the 
gross  absurdity  of  giving  the  money  of  the 
State  to  teach  doctrines  not  merely  distinct 
from,  but  bitterly  hostile  to,  the  religion  of 
the  State.  He  asked,  what  arguments  could 
be  advanced  in  support  of  a  grant  to  pro- 
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mote  the  Roman  Catholic  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  which  might  not  be  urged  with  equal 
reason  in  behalf  of  the  schools  of  Thomas 
Paioe’s  disciples  ?  He  then  adverted  to  the 
scandalous  dereliction  of  the  cause  for  which 
so  many  Protestant  martyrs  had  freely  ren¬ 
dered  up  their  lives,  which  would  be  com¬ 
mitted  in  countenancing,  and  even  main¬ 
taining,  a  scheme  of  education,  in  which  the 
Bible,  the  book  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the 
book  of  God,  was  to  be  proscribed.  He 
denied  that  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  scriptural  education  offered  to 
the  Irish  people  ;  the  priests,  he  said,  were 
its  only  opponents,  and  the  question  was, 
whether  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  control 
the  public  grants.  He  was  no  friend  to 
force,  and  he  would  never  think  of  meddling 
with  the  schools  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ; 
but  when  they  come  to  Parliament  for 
money,  it  was  surely  not  unreasonable  to 
say  that  the  Legislature  could  not  contribute 
to  a  system  of  education  hostile  to  the  reli¬ 
gion  established  by  law,  and  repugnant  to 
what  all  the  reformed  churches  believe  to  be 
the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 
— Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald  and  Sir  J.  Newport 
supported  the  petition.  The  former  said 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Priests  had  done 
more  for  the  education  of  the  Irish  poor 
than  had  ever  been  done  by  the  State  ;  but 
that  when  these  reverend  persons  saw  their 
rights  invaded,  they  were  naturally  roused 
to  resist  the  host  of  sectarians  arrayed  against 
them.  Sectarians  who,  he  said,  attempted 
to  pull  down  Popery  with  the  one  hand,  and 
the  established  episcopacy  with  the  other. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Bank  Charter  Amendment 
Bill.  The  first  clause  was  agreed  to  with¬ 
out  discussion.  The  second,  that  each 
partner  shall  be  liable  for  all  the  debts  of 
the  Company,  was  also  agreed  to,  after 
some  observations  from  Mr.  Pearse,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Grant.  The  clause  for  prohibiting  Country 
Bankers  from  discounting  bills  in  London 
was  postponed.  The  next  clause,  that  the 
names,  &c.  of  the  partners  be  returned  to 
the  Stamp  Office,  after  being  strongly  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  Mr.  Denman  and  Mr.  Ilume , 
was  also  agreed  to.  The  report  was  then 
ordered  to  be  brought  up  on  the  21st  of 
April.  - 

Aprit  17.  A  great  number  of  petitions, 
on  various  subjects,  were  presented,  for  a 
protecting  duty  against  foreign  shipping, 
against  and  for  the  corn  laws,  against  the 
usury  laws’  repeal,  against  punishment  for 
blasphemy,  presented  by  Mr.  Hume.  On 
the  presenting  of  a  petition  from  a  Reporter, 
complaining  that  he  had  been  refused  access 
to  the  new  Court  of  Chancery,  a  conversa¬ 
tion  took  place  on  the  construction  of  these 
Courts,  in  which,  Mr.Scarlett  said,  had  been 
most  sedulously  copied  all  the  defects  of  the 
old; 


House  of  Lords,  April  IB. 

Lord  Calthorpe  presented  a  petition  from 
Birmingham,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  took  that  opportunity  to 
reprove  Ministers  for  not  having  brought 
forward  the  subject  in  the  present  session  ; 
the  consequence  of  which  remissness  was,  in 
the  first  place,  to  continue  the  angry  feeling 
subsisting  between  the  manufacturing  and. 
agricultural  interests,  and,  secondly,  to  en¬ 
sure  the  ruin  of  all  who  had  speculated  upon 
a  free  corn  trade. — The  Earl  of  Liverpool 
defended  the  abstinence  of  Ministers  upon 
the  Corn  question  at  present,  as  a  necessary 
submission  to  the  emergency  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  panic,  and  as  even  favourable  to  the 
effecting  a  modification  of  the  Corn  Laws  at 
another  opportunity.  He  disclaimed  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  ruin  of  corn  speculators, 
he  having  again  and  again  cautioned  them 
that  they  would  act  at  their  own  peril,  and 
certainly  without  any  prospect  of  relief  from 
the  Government. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same 
day,  Mr.  Hume  presented  a  petition  from  a 
Chancery  prisoner,  which  disclosed  a  case  of 
great  hardship :  the  Hon.  Member  be¬ 
came  so  warm  in  urging  upon  the  House  the 
grievances  of  the  petitioner  as  to  pronounce 
“  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  a  curse  to  the  country.” — This 
hasty  expression  called  up  Mr.  Holme  Sum¬ 
ner ,  Mr.  Lockhart ,  Mr.  Peel,  the  Solicitor 
General,  and  Mr.  Grenfell,  who  strongly  re¬ 
probated  the  use  of  such  language,  which 
all  treated  as  flagrantly  unjust  towards  the 
noble  Lord  insulted,  though  some  of  them 
subscribed  to  the  condemnation  of  the  Court 
over  which  he  presides. 

Mr.  Whitmore  brought  forward  a  motion 
respecting  the  state  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
He  said,  that  the  question  of  a  free  trade 
had  been  in  part  admitted  by  his  Majesty’s 
Government ;  but  while  our  ports  conti¬ 
nued  closed  against  foreign  corn,  the  name 
of  a  free  trade  was  all  to  which  we  could 
pretend.  It  would  be  gross  injustice  to 
many  of  our  manufacturers,  if  the  system 
were  not  universally  adopted.  Ministers 
must  either  stop  short  in  their  career  of 
commercial  emancipation,  or  repeal  the 
Corn  Laws.  The  British  manufacturer 
could  not  compete  with  his  continental 
rival,  while  his  chief  means  of  subsistence 
was  kept  at  an  artificial  price,  far  above  its 
cost  in  other  countries.  England  must  ap¬ 
ply  the  principles  of  the  liberal  system  to  all 
branches  of  commerce,  and  especially  to 
corn,  sugar,  and  timber.  (Hear.)  The 
Hon.  Member’s  arguments  for  the  repeal 
of  those  Laws,  so  far  as  they  contained 
any  novelty,  were  drawn  from  a  Report 
by  Mr.  W.  Jacob,  on  the  state  of  Agriculture 
on  the  Continent.  He  read  some  extracts 
in  which  that  gentleman  recommended  a 
duty  of  1  Os.  or  1 2s.  on  the  importation  of 
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foreign  wheat.  The  average  price  of  corn 
was  now  about  58s. ;  no  great  change  could 
therefore  be  effected,  either  in  quantity  or 
in  price,  in  this  country,  by  the  introduction 
of  foreign  corn,  which  could  not  be  sold 
cheaper;  and  even  if  the  price  was  at  55s. 
there  would  be  sufficient  protection  for  the 
agriculturists  of  this  country.  He  contend¬ 
ed  that  the  landlords  would  not  be  injured 
by  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  or  even 
by  lowering  the  price  to  55 s. ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  their  rents,  income,  and  property, 
would  be  more  secure.  He  concluded,  by 
moving  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of  a 
revision  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

Mr.  Huskissoyi  opposed  the  motion,  and 
stated  the  inexpediency  of  agitating  it  un¬ 
der  the  present  circumstances.  He  said 
that  Ministers  would  take  it  up  next  Ses¬ 
sion,  when  it  would  be  fully  and  consider¬ 
ately  argued.  He  did  not,  however,  so  far 
pledge  them  to  this,  as  that  no  combination 
of  circumstances  might  not  induce  them,  as 
they  had  been  induced  this  Session,  to  de¬ 
part  from  their  resolution. — A  debate  of 
great  length  ensued,  the  principal  speakers 
for  Mr.  Whitmore’s  motion  being  Lord 
Milton ,  Capt.  Malcrly ,  Sir  F.  Burdett ,  and 
Mr.  Brougham  ;  against  it,  Mr.  H.  Sumner, 
Mr.  Cuncen,  and  Mr.  JVodehousc.  On  the 
House  dividing,  the  motion  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  250  to  81. 


House  of  Commons,  April  20. 

Mr.  Peel  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Hill  to  regulate  the  law  respecting  Aliens  ; 
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and  he  stated,  that  the  Alien  Act  expiring 
in  November,  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
his  Majesty’s  Ministers  to  renew  it.  This 
declaration  was  hailed  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  by  several  Members.  Leave  granted. 

Mr.  Sinith  brought  forward  a  motion  on 
the  State  of  Slavery  in  the  Colonies  of 
Demerara  and  Berbice.  The  Hon.  Gent, 
spoke  at  considerable  length  on  the  subject, 
and  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Horton,  who 
moved  the  previous  question.  Mr.  Brough¬ 
am  spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion,  and  Mr. 
Secretary  Canning  most  eloquently  against 
it.  (See  p.  320*.)  Mr.  Smith,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  did  not  press  his  motion,  which  was 
negatived  without  a  division. 


April  21.  On  the  House  going  into  a 
Committee  on  the  Irish  Church  Rates 
Bills,  Mr.  S.  Rice  moved  a  clause  that  the 
Protestant  parishioners  might  assess  for  the 
building  and  repairing  of  Presbyterian  and 
Catholic  places  of  worship.  Mr.  Goulburn 
opposed  the  clause.  Sir  John  Nezcport  de¬ 
fended  it.  He  thought  it  hard  that  Catho¬ 
lics  should  be  compelled  to*  repair  the 
churches  of  Episcopalians,  and  that  Episco¬ 
palians  should  not  also  be  compelled  to  re¬ 
pair  those  of  Catholics.  Mr.  Peel  spoke 
against  it.  If  Presbyterians  and  Roman 
Catholics  were  to  be  so  benefited,  every 
other  sect  and  denomination  of  Christians 
ought  to  be  equally  so.  If  it  was  admitted 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  national  church,  it 
was  no  more  than  just  that  all  should  con¬ 
tribute  to  its  support.  The  clause  was  lost 
b^  60  to  25. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The  law  of  primogeniture  in  France  has 
lately  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  politi¬ 
cal  parties  in  that  country.  A  most  able 
defence  of  the  existing  law  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Peers  by  M.  Pasquier,  who  ad¬ 
duced  one  circumstance  as  highly  deserving 
of  attention.  Before  the  Revolution,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  possessed 
no  property  whatever,  and  this  class  was 
always  ready  for  tumults  and  disorders.  The 
Revolution  has  left  few  persons  without 
property,  and  of  all  countries  in  Europe, 
France  has  become  in  consequence  the  most 
peaceable  and]  orderly.  Great  rejoicings 
have  taken  place  at  Paris  in  consequence  of 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill  of  Primogeniture 
by  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Several  quarters 
of  the  city  illuminated,  in  spite  of  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  Police  to  prevent  such  public 
demonstrations  of  triumph.  After  which 
the  illuminations  extended  from  the  capital 
to  the  country  towns,  but  all  was  otherwise 
peaceable. 


SPAIN. 

Accounts  from  Spain  state  that  anarchy 
continues  in  that  country  with  more  or  less 
violence,  as  circumstances  arise  to  give  it 
impulse.  Thirty-two  of  the  followers  of 
Bazan,  who  landed  on  the  coast  of  Alicant, 
have  been  executed ;  and  Bazan  himself 
shot.  General  Quesada  has  been  deprived 
of  the  command  of  the  province  of  Seville  ; 
and  the  Council  of  State  have  laid  before  the 
King  a  representation,  complaining  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  care  taken  to  “  pu¬ 
rify”  the  various  public  departments  of  the 
Government,  persons  have  contrived  to  ob¬ 
tain  offices,  whose  political  principles  u  do 
not  harmonise  with  the  system  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government.” 

Wealth  of  the  Church  of  Spain. 

It  will  appear  incredible  that  a  nation, 
whose  annual  expenditure  does  not  amount 
to  7,000,000^.  should  ever  have  allowed  the 
Clergy  to  raise  a  revenue  double  that  of  the 
kingdom  ;  hut  such  is  the  fact,  according  to 
the  following  official  returns  . — 
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Abp.  of  Toledo . £.110,000 

Zaragoza... .  18,000 

Santiago  . .  33,000 

Seville . . . 40,000 

Granada  .  11 ,500 

Valencia  .  26,000 

Osina  .  11,500 

Placencia .  8,000 

Tortosa  . .  6,000 

Coria .  5,000 

Astorga  .  4,000 

Almeira  . 3,100 

Santander .  3,450 

Palencia  .  4,300 

Gerona .  2,500 

Feruel  . .  3,000 

Canons  and  Racioneros . 469,845 

Tithes  and  primicias  . 10,900,000 

Fees  (devech.es  de  estola)  . 1 10,000 

Alms  . 1,950,000 

Livings  (congruasj . 1,000,000 

Produce  of  the  Church  Lands . 600,000 

GREECE. 


Affairs  in  Greece  have  assumed  a  very 
unfavourable  aspect.  Ibrahim  Pacha  has 
obtained  possession  of  Vassilado,  Anatolico, 
and  Poros  ;  and  accounts  have  been  received 
of  the  fall  of  Missolonghi,  but  which  have 
not  been  authenticated.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  this  strong  hold  of  Greece  is  very 
closely  invested.  The  first  accounts  stated, 
that  the  fortress  had  been  taken  by  storm, 
and  the  whole  garrison  put  to  the  sword  : 
those  which  have  arrived  more  recently 
represent  the  place  as  not  actually  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy,  but  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity,  Ibrahim  Pacha  having  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  a  fort  which  commands 
the  town,  and  precludes  the  possibility  of 
relief,  either  by  land  or  sea.  Intelligence, 
dated  March  26,  states  that  Ibrahim  Pacha 
had  made  an  attempt  at  storming  Misso¬ 
longhi,  but  had  been  repulsed. 

GENOA. 

March  1. — A  maniac  (L.  Mantie)  has 
just  committed  several  horrid  murders  ;  the 
motive  that  instigated  him  to  perpetrate 
these  ferocious  deeds  seems  to  be  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — This  man,  naturally  of  a  jealous 
disposition,  was  informed  by  his  comrade,  a 
soldier  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Sardi¬ 
nia,  that  a  female,  to  whom  Mantie  was 
much  attached,  was  in  the  custom  of  in¬ 
triguing  with  different  soldiers,  and  the 
names  of  several  of  them  were  mentioned. 
He  answered  that  they  should  all  have  rea¬ 
son  to  repent ;  his  mistress,  he  added,  was 
pregnant,  aud  she  should  be  the  first  to  be 
sorry.  From  this  moment  he  watched  all 
her  'movements  :  having  seen  her  speaking 
to  one  of  the  soldiers  whose  name  had  been 
given,  he  approached  them,  and  without 
uttering  a  word  he  stabbed  the  soldier 
through  the  heart,  and  immediately  seizing 
the  poor  female  by  the  hair,  he  ran  his 
sword  into  the  abdomen,  destroying  at  the 


same  thrust  both  mother  and  child.  This 
took  place  a  few  yards  from  the  guard¬ 
house,  unnoticed  by  any  one.  The  deed 
had  been  effected  with  such  rapidity,  that  a 
sentry,  only  a  few  yards  distant,  had  not 
observed  the  murder.  Mantie  retired  into  the 
guard-house,  where  there  was  no  other  person 
but  the  wife  of  a  subaltern,  and  he  imme¬ 
diately  locked  the  door,  which  he  secured 
with  several  strong  tables.  After  this  he 
took  down  fifteen  muskets,  and  finding  they 
were  unloaded,  he  told  the  female  that  she 
must  assist  him  in  getting  them  ready,  or 
he  would  blow  out  her  brains.  The  guards 
being  informed  of  what  had  occurred,  now 
arrived.  Mantie,  perceiving  a  soldier,  of 
whom  he  was  jealous,  fired  through  a  small 
window,  and  shot  him  dead.  A  Lieutenant 
aud  another  soldier  were  shot  almost  at  the 
same  instant.  Five  soldiers  made  a  des¬ 
perate  effort  to  break  open  the  door;  but 
three  of  them  being  shot,  the  other  two 
retreated.  The  Captain  of  the  guards 
having  been  informed  of  what  was  going  on, 
knowing  that  the  maniac  possessed  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  powder  and  bullets  to  re¬ 
load  the  muskets  that  had  been  discharged, 
deemed  it  prudent  to  wait  till  ten  at  night, 
in  order  to  make  an  attack  ;  he  then  ordered 
ladders  to  be  placed  against  the  guard-house, 
and  thirty-five  men  climbed  upon  the  roof, 
which  they  began  to  untile.  One  of  the 
men  made  an  aperture  sufficiently  large  to 
get  through,  and  Mantie  perceiving  him, 
shot  him  through  the  head.  The  Captain, 
however,  gave  orders  to  continue  to  destroy 
the  roof.  Several  holes  had  now  been 
made,  and  twelve  soldiers  were  about  to 
make  a  simultaneous  attack,  when  another 
shot  was  fired;  no  person  being  wounded, 
the  Captain  gave  the  word  of  command, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  soldiers  leapt 
into  the  guard-house.  Mantie  was  found 
lying  on  the  ground,  his  brains  scattered 
about  the  room  ;  he  had  just  committed 
suicide.  The  wife  of  the  subaltern  is  so 
much  affected  by  the  dreadful  situation  in 
which  she  was  placed,  that  it  is  feared  she 
will  be  deprived  of  her  senses. 

EAST  INDIES. 

It  appears,  by  intelligence  from  India, 
that  hostilities  have  re-commenced,  and 
that  operations  will  be  carried  on  in  two 
quarters  at  the  same  time — in  the  south 
against  our  old  antagonists  the  Burmese, 
and  in  Upper  India  against  the  Rajah  of 
Bhurtpore.  For  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  fortress  of  that  name  (which,  it  will  be 
recollected,  was  so  nobly  defended  against 
Lord  Lake,  that  he  was  compelled  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  negociation),  a  powerful  force,  con¬ 
sisting  of  25,000  men  and  100  pieces  of 
artillery,  has  been  collected,  of  which  Lord 
Combermere,  the  commander  in  chief,  has 
taken  the  command.  The  Burmese  are  said 
to  have  rejected,  with  indignation,  the  terms 
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offered  by  the  British  Commander,  and  to 
have  renewed  hostilities  with^  increased  vi¬ 
gour. 

Calcutta  papers  to  the  1st  of  January 
contain  some  intelligence  of  the  progress  of 
the  war  in  India.  After  several  unimportant 
skirmishes,  Gen.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
brought  the  enemy  to  a  general  action  near 
Prome  on  the  3d  of  December,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  an  army  of  74,000 
Burmese  troops,  who  immediately  after  fled 
in  all  directions ;  and  Sir  Archibald  was 
expected  to  reach  Ummeropoorah  before 
he  offered  any  new  terms,  or  listened  to 
any  fresh  overtures  of  peace.  The  loss  of 
the  Burmese  in  this  action  is  estimated  at 
several  thousands,  the  British  at  150  killed 
and  wounded.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  gather  particulars,  the  action  lasted  three 
clays,  when  the  enemy  were  beaten  and  dis¬ 
persed  ;  and  are  now  said  to  occupy  a 
stockade  position,  thirty  miles  from  Prome. 
rhe  loss  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell’s  officers 
are,  six  killed  and  five  wounded. — Killed: 
Lieut.  T.  B.  M.  Sutherland,  and  YV.  Gossep, 
llstreg. ;  Lieut.  H.  C.  Proctor,  38th  reg. ; 
Capt.  Dawson,  his  Majesty’s  ship  Arachne. 
Lieut. -Col.  M‘Dougall  and  Lieut.  Ranking: 
nave  also  fallen  in  a  partial  rencontre  with 
the  enemy. 

The  war  in  Java,  against  the  Dutch 
authorities,  still  continues.  According  to 
accounts  from  Batavia  to  the  2.9  th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  insurrection  has  greatly  extended 
itself,  and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  pro¬ 
vinces  from  Pakatongan  to  Basuki,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  little  less  than  three  hundred  miles, 
embracing  the  finest  parts  of  the  island,  are 
more  or  less  in  a  state  of  insubordination, 
and  in  correspondence  with.,  or  influenced 
by,  the  insurgent  chiefs.  Rembang,  Gres- 
*ie,  Japan,  Blora,  Surabaya,  Passarocan, 
Malang,  and  Basuki,  are  mentioned  as  the 
ooost  disaffected  of  the  European  provinces. 
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The  Prince  DipoNagoro  has  proclaimed  him¬ 
self  Sultan  of  Matram,  and  his  sister,  a  Java¬ 
nese  heroine,  heads  the  insurgents  of  Japan, 
who  are  numerous,  and  well  armed.  All 
the  preparations  made  by  the  commander 
in  chief,  General  de  Kok,  have  literally  ended 
in  nothing.  The  Javanese,  with  prudence 
scarcely  to  be  expected,  have  constantly 
declined  coming  to  a  general  action  with 
the  Dutch  troops,  and  the  latter  have  been 
harassed  and  exhausted  to  no  purpose  in 
attempting  to  follow  them. 

AMERICA. 

A  Message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  communicated  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  17th  of 
March,  respecting  the  Panama  mission. 
The  President  states  the  motives  which  had 
induced  him  to  accept  the  invitation  to  send 
a  commissioner  to  the  Congress  to  be  held 
at  Panama.  “  My  first  and  greatest  in¬ 
ducement,”  says  Mr.  Adams,  “  was  to  meet, 
in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  friendship,  an 
overture  made  in  that  spirit  by  three  sister 
republics  of  this  hemisphere.” — “The  Con¬ 
gress  of  Panama,”  says  Mr.  Adams,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  “  is,  in  its  nature,  speculative  and 
experimental.  The  design  is  great,  is  be¬ 
nevolent,  is  humane.  It  looks  to  the  ame¬ 
lioration  of  the  condition  of  man.  It  is 
congenial  with  that  spirit  which  prompted 
our  declaration  of  independence,  and  which 
filled  the  hearts  and  fired  the  souls  of  the 
immortal  founders  of  our  revolution.” — The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  had  determined 
the  question  of  the  expediency  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  in  the  affirmative,  by  a  vote  of  24  to 
19.  Mr.  R.  C.  Anderson,  of  Kentucky, 
and  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania, 
were  nominated  as  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  attend  the 
deliberations  of  the  Congress  of  the  South 
American  Republics  at  the  Isthmus  of  Pa¬ 
nama. 


Foreign  News. —  Domestic  Occurrences. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

We  lay  before  our  readers  a  return  made 
ay  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  to 
;he  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon 
;he  subject  of  fees  received  for  visiting  the 
aublic  and  private  monuments  in  the  Abbey. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  16*th  of 
Vlarch,  Mr.  Hume  rose,  to  make  amotion  to 
he  House,  relative  to  the  money  received  by 
;he  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  from 
;he  public,  for  admission  to  view  the  monu- 
nents  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  in- 
luced  to  make  the  motion,  in  consequence 
ff  an  item  in  the  estimates,  for  a  sum  of 
noney  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West- 
ninster  for  cleaning  those  monuments.  He 
mderstood,  the  annual  revenue  of  that  es¬ 


tablishment  amounted  to  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  that  the  individual  who  attend¬ 
ed  visitors  through  the  Abbey,  instead  of 
being  paid  out  of  that  fund,  was  remunerated 
by  dues  which  he  (Mr.  H.)  thought  the 
public  ought  not  to  pay.  That  House  had 
voted,  and  very  properly  voted,  several  sums 
of  money  for  the  erection  of  monuments  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  for  the  purpose  of  per¬ 
petuating,  and  giving  the  utmost  publicity 
to,  the  actions  of  illustrious  individuals  who 
had  rendered  great  services  to  the  country, 
and  he  understood  that  large  sums  of  money, 
both  public  and  private,  had  been  paid  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  permission  to 
erect  the  monuments  in  the  Abbey.  That 
being  the  case,  he  thought  those  monuments 
ought  to  be  open  to  the  public  for  inspection. 
From  $  correspondence  which  had  been  put 
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into  his  hands,  it  appeared  that  the  indi¬ 
viduals  appointed  to  superintend  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  money  paid  for  admission,  were 
the  Minor  Canons,  among  whom  the  money 
collected  was  divided.  He  believed  that 
about  fifty  years  ago  the  admission  fee  to 
the  Abbey  was  not  more  than  a  penny  or 
twopence,  the  sum  paid  for  admission  to 
visit  St.  Paul’s,  a  sum  quite  sufficient  to 
keep  out  that  description  of  persons  who 
would  be  most  likely  to  do  injury  to  the 
monuments.  His  object  was  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had  a 
right  to  demand  money  from  the  public  for 
permission  to  view  monuments  erected  at 
the  public  expense.  He  had  thought  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  would,  by  attending  to 
the  strong  expression  of  public  opinion  in 
that  House,  and  out  of  doors,  upon  the 
subject,  have  prevented  the  necessity  of  this 
motion.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
funds  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  were  not 
sufficient  without  the  assistance  of  the  ad¬ 
mission  fees  to  support  their  establishment, 
and  to  clean  those  statues,  some  arrange¬ 
ments  might  take  place  between  them  and 
the  public,  but  if  it  should  turn  out  that 
that  House  or  his  Majesty  had  no  power  to 
compel  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  open  the 
monuments  to  the  inspection  of  the  public, 
he  should  protest  against  granting  a  single 
shilling  of  the  public  money  for  permission 
to  erect  those  monuments.  The  Hon.  Mem¬ 
ber  concluded  by  moving  c<  for  an  account 
of  the  sums  of  money  charged  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster  to  the  public 
for  admission  to  view  the  public  monuments 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  specifying  the  amount 
paid  by  each  visitor,  the  total  amount  re¬ 
ceived  each  year,  and  how  applied. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  oppose  the  motion  by  any  cap¬ 
tious  objections,  when  he  recollected  that 
those  monuments  had  been  erected  at  the 
public  expence  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
thought  it  right  to  put  the  House  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  Hon. 
Gentleman  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  ought,  of  right,  to  admit 
the  public  into  the  Abbey.  He  did  not 
think  the  House  had  any  more  power  over 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
than  over  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul’s,  or  any  other  Cathedral ;  but,  possi¬ 
bly,  the  fact  of  the  monuments  having  been 
erected  at  the  public  expense,  would  make 
some  difference.  His  opinion,  however, 
was,  that  the  rights  of  that  body  could  be 
affected  only  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
Hon.  Member  was  also  in  error  when  he 
stated,  that  the  demand  of  the  admission 
fee  was  of  modern  date,  and  that  no  fee  was 
taken  until  within  the  last  fifty  years.  He 
could  assure  the  House,  that  from  the 
earliest  periods,  long  before  the  rebellion  of 
1643,  a  fee  had  been  demanded.  Lpon 
searching  the  records  it  would  be  found, 


that  the  office. of  Keeper  of  the  Monuntents 
was  granted  for  life,  by  patent,  and  that  it 
was  not  granted  duriug  godd  behaviour  until 
after  the  Restoration.  From  a  patent  put 
into  his  hands,  it  appeared,  that  in  the  year 
1613,  Sir  Robert  Swift  and  Edward  Myers 
were  appointed  Keepers  of  the  Monuments. 
The  fees  at  present  demanded  were  divided 
between  the  persons  composing  the  Choir 
and  the  Minor  Canons.  The  Minor  Canons 
were  Clergymen,  whose  attendance  was  re¬ 
quired  for  four  months  in  the  year,  and  their 
portion  of  those  fees{  which  did  not  exceed 
annually  70l.  each,  added  to  their  salaries, 
did  not  make  their  incomes  more  than  1201. 
per  annum.  He  must  say,  that  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  out  of  deference  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  expressed  in  that  House,  had  reduced 
the  admission  fee  from  2s.  to  Is.  3d.  which 
was  no  more  than  was  considered  necessary 
for  affording  some  allowance  to  the  Minor 
Canons  for  preserving  the  monuments.  The 
Hon.  Member  was  also  mistaken  in  stating, 
that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had  not  applied 
any  of  the  funds  for  the  repairs  of  the 
Abbey.  The  fact  was,  that  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  a  sum  of  53,6271-  had 
been  paid  out  of  their  funds  for  the  repairs 
of  the  Abbey,  making,  on  an  average,  during 
that  period,  the  annual  sum  of  2, 1451. ;  and, 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  the  sum  of 
40,0001.  had  been  expended  in  repairs, 
making  an  annual  average, .  during  that 
period,  of  3,300l.  This  fact  shewed,  on 
the  part  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  provide  liberally  for  the  repairs  of 
that  magnificent  edifice.  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  might  he  in  error  in  thinking,  that 
by  throwing  the  Abbey  open  to  the  public 
the  monuments  would  be  injured,  but  he  was 
satisfied  that  they  acted  from  a  bona  fide 
opinion,  that  such  would  be  the  consequence. 
The  Hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  de¬ 
claring  that  he  would  not  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  IV.  Smith  thought,  as  the  public  had 
paid  considerable  sums  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster,  for  permission  to 
erect  those  monuments,  upon  which  a  large 
sum  of  public  money  had  been  expended,  they 
ought  to  be  open  for  inspection  to  the 
public.  * 

Mr.  Peel  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had  received  any 
money  for  permission  to  erect  the  public 
monuments,  although  they  occupied  a  con¬ 
siderable  space  in  the  Abbey,  and,  therefore, 
lessened  their  revenue,  as  they  might  grant 
to  private  persons  (who  always  paid  a  sum  of 
money)  permission  to  erect  monuments. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  Return  of  the  Dean  awl  Chapter  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter ,  fVest- 
vvinster,  to  the  order  of  the  Honourable 
House  oj  Commons,  dated  ]  Gth  March , 
1  $2 Q,for  an  account  of  the  Sums  changed 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  <f  J Westminster , 
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Westminster  Abbey. 
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for  the  admission  of  each  visitor  to  view 
the  Public  Monuments  in  that  Abbey :  the 
total  amount  received  from  that  source ,  in 
each  year ,  for  the  last  fve  years,  and  how 
the  same  has  been  appropriated. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster 
are  unable  to  make  the  precise  return  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  order  of  your  Honourable 
House.  The  order  requires  an  account  of 
the  sums  charged  for  admission  to  view  the 
“  Public  Monuments"  in  the  Abbey.  But 
no  charge  has  ever  been  made  for  viewing 
the  “  Public  Monuments,”  as  distinguished 
from  the  private  ones.  The  whole  are 
viewed  together  for  a  fixed  sum  ;  and  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  monuments  are 
those  of  private  persons  ;  for  viewing  which, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  charge  is  incurred. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter,  however,  having 
not  the  smallest  wish  that  any  part  of  the 
subject  should  be  concealed,  will  furnish 
such  information  as  they  possess  concerning 
it,  though  beyond  the  terms  of  the  order  of 
your  Honourable  House. 

1st.  As  to  the  sums  charged  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  each  visitor  to  view  the  monu¬ 
ments,  private  as  well  as  public,  for  the  last 
five  years : — 

Before  his  Majesty’s  Coronation,  in  1821, 
the  whole  sum  permitted  to  be  charged,  was 
one  shilling  and  elevenpence.  But  the 
guides  had  obtained  additional  gratuities  from 
the  visitors,  and  complaints  were  made 
against  these  exactions.  When  the  Church 
Was  re-opened,  after  his  Majesty’s  Corona¬ 
tion,  a  new  order  was  therefore  made,  and 
the  utmost  sum  to  he  received  was  two 
shillings,  all  compensation  to  the  guides 
being  included  in  this  sum. 

This  regulation,  under  which  less  was 
paid  by  the  public  than  before.,  was  conti¬ 
nued  till  June,  1825,  when  the  sum  was 
lowered  to  one  shilling  and  three-pence. 

2d.  The  total  amount  received  from  the 
above  source  in  each  year,  for  the  last  five 
years : 


1821  . 

L 

00 

1 1 

11 

1822  . 

. 2,317 

9 

3 

1  823  . 

13 

9 

1824  . 

. 1,529 

0 

5 

1825  . 

1 

0 

8di.  How  the  same  has  been  appropriated  : 

All  the  above  sums  have  been  received 
by  the  Minor  Canons,  and  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  Choir;  and  divided  among  themselves, 
after  portions  allowed  to  the  officers  of  the 
choir  ;  the  Dean  and  Chapter  neither  inter¬ 
fering,  nor  knowing  when  the  division  was 
made. 

This  grant  was  made  to  the  Choir  in  the 
year  16’97,  on  the  condition  that,  receiving 
the  benefits  from  the  exhibition  of  the  Mo¬ 
numents,  they  should  keep  the  Monuments 
always  clean.  This,  however,  had  not  beep 
done,  and  when  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
wished,  after  his  Majesty’s  Coronation,  to 
Gewt.  Mag.  April,  I82f>. 
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give  to  the  Abbey  as  much  beauty  as  possi¬ 
ble,  they  cleaned  all  the  Monuments  at 
their  own  private  expense,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  Royal  Monuments,  which 
were  subsequently  repaired  and  cleaned, 
without  any  agency  of  the  Dean  and  Chap¬ 
ter,  who  only  kuew  the  amount  of  the 
charge  for  that  work  from  the  list  of  con¬ 
tingencies  lately  submitted  to  Parliament. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  have  made  the 
above  statement,  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  your  Honourable  House.  They  will  now 
beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of 
themselves. 

They  would  humbly  represent,  that  their 
church  is  entitled  to  its  share  of  the  general 
favour  and  protection  given  by  law  and 
usage  to  the  Church  of  England  at  large, 
and  that  it  has  its  common  rights,  which  it 
must  always  be  anxious  to  preserve. 

It  is  their  duty  and  their  pride  to  repre¬ 
sent  further  to  your  Honourable  House, 
that  they  have  the  honour  to  hold  their 
church  under  a  special  charter,  granted  by 
the  benevolence  of  the  Crown.  In  this 
charter,  Queen  Elizabeth  has,  of  her  free 
bounty,  conferred  the  Church  on  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  for  ever,  and  has  subjected  it 
to  their  sole  and  lawful  management. 

And  further,  their  Founder  has  not  only 
empowered,  but  required  them  to  defend  the 
privileges  and  immunities  which  she  has 
thus  bestowed  upon  them,  against  all  ag¬ 
gression  or  encroachment. 

By  order  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 

George  Giles  Vincent, 

Chapter  Clerk. 


On  the  13th  of  April,  Mr.  Hume  moved 
for  a  copy  of  the  charter  granted  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
whereby  she,  of  her  free  bounty,  conferred 
the  abbey  church  of  Westminster  on  the 
Dean  ar.d  Chapter  for  ever,  and  subjected  the 
same  to  their  entire  and  lawful  management. 
The  Hon.  Member  stated  that  he  had  been 
informed  from  good  authority,  that  some 
years  past  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West¬ 
minster  had  appropriated  to  themselves  cer¬ 
tain  land,  which  belonged  of  right  to  the 
Minor  Canons  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Choir  of 
the  Abbey  Church.  The  latter  persons  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  their  own  body  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  attending  this 
affair  ;  but,  notwithstanding  their  represen¬ 
tations,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  remained 
deaf  to  them,  and  insisted  that  the  Minor 
Canons  should  owe  their  support  principally 
to  the  collections  which  were  made  at  the 
doors  for  shewing  the  monuments.  The 
Minor  Canons  alleged,  that  by  virtue  of  a 
charter  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  were  set  apart  for  their  mainte¬ 
nance  :  and  the  chief  object  of  the  present 
motion  was  to  see  that  charter,  in  order  that 
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the  truth  of  this  statement  might  be  ascer¬ 
tained. 

Mr.  Peel  opposed  the  motion.  He  said 
that  the  rights  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster  differed  in  no  respect  from 
those  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  any  other 
place.  The  public  had  erected  monuments 
there,  but  had  not  paid  any  thing  for  the 
space  which  those  monuments  occupied. 
If  the  lion,  gentleman  doubted  the  right  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  take  money  for 
admission  to  those  monuments,  he  could  re¬ 
fuse  to  pay  it,  and  on  being  prevented  from 
entering  the  church,  he  could  try  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  any  way  he  thought  proper ;  but  he 
ought  not  to  call  upon  the  House  to  make 
itself  a  party  to  such  dispute.  The  Minor 
Canons  thought  they  were  entitled  to  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
allowed  them ;  and  if  it  were  so,  ought  the 
House  to  enter  into  that  quarrel?  Ought 
they,  in  the  present  overwhelming  state  of 
public  business,  to  quit  that  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  dispatch,  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  differences  between  the  Minor 
Canons  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West¬ 
minster  ?  The  notice  went  on  to  call  for 
returns  of  the  lands  and  tenements  in  the 
possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  the 
title  under  which  they  were  held.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  House  could  sanction 
such  an  infringement  of  private  rights. 

Mr.  Ashurst  said,  that  the  exaction  of 
fees  for  admission  to  the  Abbey  was  a  very 
ancient  practice.  He  did  not  conceive  it  to 
be  at  all  improper  that  a  tax  should  be 
levied  upon  the  visitors  of  the  Abbey,  in 
order  to  keep  in  repair  those  objects  of 
curiosity  which  attracted  them.  As  for  the 
Dean,  he  could  take  upon  himself  to  say 
that  a  more  honourable  man  than  he  was  did 
not  exist. 

On  a  division  of  the  House  there  ap¬ 
peared — for  the  motion  37 — against  it  68. 

April  11.  About  one  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing,  the  Royalty  Theatre,  near  Wellclose- 
square,  was  discovered  to  have  taken  fire, 
and  the  whole  building  soon  presented  one 
continued  body  of  flame.  The  glare  of 
light  was  such,  that  a  farthing  might  have 
been  picked  up  on  either  of  the  bridges. 
By  a  quarter  to  two  o’clock  the  engines 
from  the  different  fire-offices  were  in  motion, 
but  from  the  variance  of  the  wind  many 
were  led  astray,  some  crossing  the  water 
and  others  going  to  the  northward.  By 
two  o'clock,  there  were  at  least  20  engines 
readv  to  go  to  work,  but  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  could  be  kept  going.  About 
a  quarter  past  two,  several  of  the  adjacent 
houses  caught  fire,  from  the  flakes  of  burn¬ 
ing  embers,  but  by  the  exertion  of  the  fire¬ 
men,  they  were  preserved  from  destruction. 
Not  five  pounds  worth  of  property  was 
saved  from  the  theatre.  By  three  o’clock 
the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  building 
was  completely  burned  to  ashes  ;  but  fortu¬ 


nately  no  lives  were  lost.— Mr.  Dunn,  the 
lessee  of  the  house,  had,  prior  to  the  recent 
opening  of  the  establishment  on  Easter 
Monday,  gone  to  an  immense  expense  in 
beautifying  the  interior  and  painting  the 
front  of  the  theatre.  He  ha3  been,  by  this 
disastrous  event,  reduced  to  a  state  of  ruin. 
— The  cause  of  the  fire  is  believed  to  be 
owing  to  the  gas  used  on  the  stage  as  side 
lights  not  having  been  properly  turned  off  at 
the  close  of  the  performances,  and  which 
had  communicated  to  the  pieces  of  scenes 
near  them. — The  loss  is  estimated  at  upwards 
of  10,000Z. 

The  Old  South  Sea  House,  in  Broad 
Street,  which  was  occupied  as  private  cham¬ 
bers,  has  also  been  burnt  to  the  ground. 

April  14.  A  most  savage  murder  was 
perpetrated  in  the  parish  of  Mary-le  bone. 
Mr.  Cooper,  a  brushmaker,  and  one  of  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  High-street, 
was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Pollard,  while  under  the  influeuce 
of  rage  and  intoxication.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Cooper  had  received  into  his  house  a 
female  relation  (a  sister)  named  Bicknell, 
who  had  been  on  terms  of  very  strict  inti¬ 
macy  with  Pollard,  a  man  of  very  depraved 
habits.  About  half-past  seven  o’clock, 
Pollard  went  to  Mr.  Cooper’s  house.  He 
was  about  entering  the  shop,  when  he  was 
met  by  Mr.  Cooper,  who  opposed  his  en¬ 
trance,  and  told  him  he  should  not  enter  his 
shop.  The  villain  immediately  drew  a  knife, 
and  plunged  it  into  Cooper’s  heart.  The 
unfortunate  man  fell  upon  his  face  outside 
his  shop  door,  and  the  wretch  again  stabbed 
him  in  two  other  places.  He  then  sprung 
over  the  body,  and  meeting  with  Mrs. 
Cooper,  who  was  hastening  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  assistance,  he  stabbed  her  in  the 
neck  and  in  the  side,  and  inflicted  two 
dreadful  cuts  on  the  arm.  Mr.  Cooper’s 
four  children,  who  were  in  the  shop, 
alarmed  at  the  dreadful  sight  they  beheld* 
screamed  out  for  assistance,  and  Pollard  at 
that  moment  flew  at  them  in  the  most 
savage  manner,  but  was  prevented  from 
committing  any  violence  upon  them  by  the 
interference  of  Mrs.  Bicknell,  who  then  re¬ 
ceived  three  stabs  in  her  right  shoulder, 
but  she  is  not  considered  in  danger.  The 
murderer  stabbed  himself  in  a  frightful 
manner,  and  died  of  his  wounds  in  tne  In¬ 
firmary  in  the  course  of  the  night.  Pollard, 
it  appears,  was  married  16’  years  ago,  to  the 
daughter  of  a  butcher,  in  Maiy-le-bone. 
He  succeeded  his  father-in-law  in  business  ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  his  idle  habits,  be 
became  insolvent,  and  his  wife  died  from  the 
effects  of  his  ill  treatment.  Subsequently 
he  married  a  second  wife,  from  whom  he 
has  been  separated  eight  years.  In  the  in¬ 
terval  he  has  been  leading  a  dissolute  life. 
He  lived  with  Mrs.  Bicknell  two  years,  and 
she  only  separated  from  him  the  day  before 
the  unfortunate  catastrophe. 
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Gazette  Promotions. 

Whitehall, March  30.  David  Cathcart,esq. 
to  be  a  Lord  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland,  vice 
George  Fergusson,  esq.  resigned. 

Richard  Fountayne  Wilson,  of  Melton  on 
the  Hill,  co.  York,  esq.  to  use  the  surname 
and  bear  the  arms  of  Montagu  only,  in 
compliance  with  the  will  of  the  Right  Hon. 
F.  Montagu,  late  of  Papplewick. 

April  10.  The  Right  Hon.  Wm.  George 
Monckton-Arundell,  Viscount  Galway  and 
Baron  Killard,  in  Ireland,  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  the  surname  of  Arundell  before  his  ti¬ 
tle  of  honour,  but  to  be  called  by  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Monckton-Arundell. 

War  Office,  April  7.  10th  Light  Dra¬ 
goons,  Capt.  Drummond  to  be  Major  ;  13th 
ditto,  Capt  R.  Brunton  to  be  Major ;  17th 
ditto,  Major  A.  Bacon  to  be  Major;  1st 
Foot,  Capt.  D.  Deuchan  to  be  Major ;  3rd 
ditto,  Major  C.  VV.  Wall  to  be  Lieut. -col. — 
Brevet,  Lieut. -col.  C.  Cameron  to  be  Major  ; 
42d  ditto,  Capt.  J.  Brander  to  be  Major; 
48th  ditto,  Major  J.  Taylor  to  be  Lieut. col. ; 
Brevet-Major  J.  T.  Moriset  to  be  Major. — 
50th  ditto,  Capt.  J.  Anderson  to  be  Major. 
73d  ditto,  Brevet-Major  L.  Owen  to  be  Ma¬ 
jor. — 78th  ditto,  Capt.  J.  Hill  to  be  Major; 
93rd  ditto,  Lieut. -col.  D.  M‘Gregor  to  be 
Lieut.-col. — Unattached  :  to  be  Lieut. -cols, 
•f  infantry — Lieut,  and  Capt.  F.  Dawkins, 
Major  W.  R.  Clayton,  Major  R.  Arnold. 
To  be  Majors  of  Infantry  :  Capt.  W.  Beet- 
ham,  Capt.  H.  H.  Farquharson,  Capt.  Hon. 
G.  R.  Abercromby,  Capt.  W.  Bush,  Capt.  F. 
Johnson. 

Members  returned  to  Parliament. 

Horsham. — The  Hon.  F.  Fox,  vice  Sir  J. 
Aubrey,  hart.  dec. 

St.  Michael. — H.  Labouchere,  esq.  vice 
W.T.  Money,  esq.  who  has  accepted  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Consul-Gen.  at  Venice. 

Carlow. — T.  Kavanagh,  esq.  vice  Sir  U.  B. 
Burgh,  now  Baron  Downes,  a  Peer  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Rev.  M.  Bland,  to  a  Prebendal  Stall  in  Well* 
Cathedral. 

Rev.  M.  Armstrong,  Shaw  cum  Donnington 
R.  co.  Berks. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Bernard,  Compton  Bishop  V. 
co.  Somerset. 

Rev.  F.  Blackburne,  Weston-super-Mare, 
R.  co.  Somerset. 

Rev.  J.  Bligh,  Easton  V.  with  Long  Stowe 
and  Barham  P.  C.  Huntingdon. 

Rev.  T.  A.  Brown,  Belton  V.  co.  York. 

Rev.  F.  Clerke,  Eydon  R.  co.  Northampton. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Cocks,  Stoulton  P.  C.  co.  Wore. 

Rev.  R.  Conington,  Fishtoft  R.  co.  Line. 

Rev.  B.  Cook,  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  P.  C. 
co.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  A.  Dashwood.Bintry  with  Themelthorpe 
R.  annexed,  Norfolk 

Rev.  G.  Day,  Hemblington  P.  C.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  T.  Gell,  Preston  Baggott  R.  co.Warw. 

Rev.  C.  Girdlestone,  Sedgley  V.  co.  Staff. 

Rev.  F.  Howes,  Alderford  with  Attlebridge 
R.  annexed,  Norfolk. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Jones,  Saintbury  R.  co.  Glouc. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Keppel,  Tittleshall  with  Godwick 
and  Wellington  R.  annexed,  Norfolk. 

Rev.  J.  Lloyd,  Llanyeil  R.  Wales 

Rev.  J.  T.  Lys,  Merton  V.  co.  Oxford. 

Rev.  T.  Methwold,  Kilverstone  R.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  W.H.  Mogridge,  Wick  P.  C.  co.  Wore. 

Rev.  T.  Plunkett,  Dromore  R.  Ireland. 

Rev.  F.  Powys,  Achurch  R.  with  Lilford  V. 
annexed,  co.  Northampton. 

Rev.  M.  Preston,  Cheshunt  V.  co.  Herts. 

Rev.  W.  Rees,  Horsey  V.  Norfolk. 

Rev.T.  Spencer,  Hinton  Charterhouse  P.C. 
co.  Somerset. 

Rev.  G.  Townsend,  Northallerton  R.  co.  Dur. 

Rev.  R.  Warner,  Croscombe  R.  Somerset. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Webber,  Great  Budworth  V.  co. 
Chester. 

Rev.  S.  Webber,  Tisbury  V.  Wilts. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Whitehead,  Timberscombe  V.  co. 
Somerset. 

Rev.  P.  Williams,  Llangar  R.  Wales. 

Rev.  C.  Wodsworth,  Ingoldsthorpe  R.  Norf. 

Rev.  T.  Worsley,  Scawton  R.  co.York. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

rhe  Right  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Van  Mildert,  to  the 
See  of  Durham. 

Hev.  E.  G.  A.  Beckwith,  to  a  Minor  Canonry 
in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

[lev.  C.  H.  Pulsford,  Canon  Residentiary  of 
Wells  Cathedral. 

B  I  R 


Chaplains. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Hassels,  Chap,  to  Ld.  St.  Vincent . 
Rev.  C.  S.  Wood,  Chap,  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

Civil  Preferment. 

Rev.  L.  Lewellin,  Master  of  the  Free  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  Bruton,  co.  Wilts. 

1  H  S. 


March  6\  In  Hereford-street,  Park-lane, 
he  lady  of  Sir  Edward  Poore,  hart,  a  son  and 

leir. - 13.  At  Westow,  the  lady  of  Sir 

ratton  Sykes,  bart.  a  son  and  heir. - 14. 

Vt  Scarborough,  the  wife  of  J.  C.  Brooke, 


esq.  a  3on. - 14.  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  J. 

Robinson,  of  Skellow  Grange,  a  son. — 14. 
The  wife  of  Stephen  Wilkinson, Jesq.  Holder- 

ness  road,  a  son  and  heir. - 1  8.  At  Tiltiess  ' 

Park,  Sonning  Hill,  Berks,  the  lady  of  the 
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Births  and  Marriages. 


Right  Hon.  Lord  Gavagli,  a  son. - 24.  At 

Rhode  Hill,  Devonshire,  the  lady  of  Rear 
Adm.  Sir  J  ohn  Talbot,  K.C  B.  a  son  and  heir. 

_ 28.  At  Holme,  near  Market-Weighton, 

the  Hon.  Mrs.  Langdale,  a  son. 

April  2.  The  wife  of  Tho.  Wilson,  esq.  of 

Dulwich,  a  son - 2.  At  the  seat  of  J.  G. 

Legh,  esq.  of  High  Legh,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Tho.  Blackburne, Vicar  ofEccles,  a  son. 

- At  Walkern  Rectory,  Herts,  the  wife  of 

the  Rev.  James  Camper  Wright,  a  son. - 

3.  At  Ringmer,  the  wife  of  Major  Cator,  R. 

Art.  a  do.u. - 5.  The  wife  of  Dr.  Ogle,  Al- 

drician  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Univer¬ 


sity  of  Oxford,  a  son. — —7.  The  wife  of  J. 
Miles,  esq.  of  Southampton-row,  Russell- 

square,  a  son. - At  Paris,  the  lady  ofMons. 

P.  E.  Alletz,  a  son  and  dau.  (see  vol.  xcv. 

ii.  p.  78.) - -8.  At  Aldborough  Lodge, 

near  Boroughbridge,  the  wife  of  Andrew 

Lawson,  esq.  a  son. - 9-  Mrs.  Neate,  of 

Warminster,  of  three  children — a  boy  and 
two  girls. - 14.  At  Tamworth,  Stafford¬ 

shire,  the  wife  of  F.  Willington,  esq.  a  son 

and  heir. - 15.  At  Wootton  Bassett,  the 

wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Ripley,  a  dau. - 

1.9.  At  Chichester,  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Edw.  John  Turuour,  a  son  and  heir. 


- <£► - 

M  A  R  R  I  A  G  £  S. 


July  26,  1825.  At  Batavia,  East  Indies, 
John-Gray  Duncan,  esq.  (sixth  son  of  the 
Rev.  James  Duncan,  of  West-Worldham, 
Hants.)  to  Helen,  eldest  dau.  of  Capt.  Wm. 
Hodges. 

March  16.  At  Blair  Vadock,  Dumbarton¬ 
shire,  W.  Tritton,  esq.  son  of  George  Trit- 
ton,  esq.  of  West-hill,  Wandsworth,  to  Jane 
Dennistoun,  dau.  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Janet  Bu¬ 
chanan. - Colonel  de  la  Salle,  late  a  dis¬ 

tinguished  officer  in  the  French  service,  to 
M  iss  Maria  Glenn,  formerly  of  Taunton. 
This  is  the  young  lady  who,  a  little  while 
ago,  appeared  before  the  public  in  the  Bow- 

ditch  abduction  case. - 18.  At  All  Souls’ 

Church,  St.  Mary-le-bone,  Sir  Montague 
Cholmeley,  hart.  M.P.  of  Easton  Hall,  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  to  Catherine,  dau.  of  Benj.  Way, 

esq.  of  Denham  Park,  Bucks. - 20.  At  St. 

Mark’s  Church,  Dublin,  Captain  Reynolds, 
89th  reg.  to  Eliz.  Jane,  dau.  of  the  late  G. 

Tredennick,  esq. - 21.  At  Batheaston,  the 

Rev.  Geo.  Sherer,  Vicar  of  Marshfield,  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  to  Mary  Anne,  dau.  of  the  late  J. 
Arnold  Wallinger,  esq.  formerly  of  Hare  hall, 

Essex. - At  Stivichall,  Frederick  Grove, 

esq.  Capt.  13th  Light  Drag,  to  Frances  Se¬ 
lina,  eldest  dau.  of  Francis  Gregory,  esq.  of 
Stivichall,  Coventry. 

Lately.  AtSt. Peter’s  church,  Dublin,  John 
Fetherstone  H.  esq.  of  Rockview,  to  the 
Hon.  Susan  Maria,  dau.  of  the  late  Lord 
Massy. - The  Rev.  Henry  Perceval,  Rec¬ 

tor  of  Charlton,  Kent,  and  Washington, 
Durham,  second  son  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
Spencer  Perceval,  to  Cathe.  Isabella,  dau. 
of  A.  B.  Drummond,  esq.  of  Cadland, 

Hampshire. - In  Paris,  at  the  House  of 

the  British  Ambassador,  Edw.  Wakefield, 
esq.  to  Frances,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  I). 

Davies,  D  D. - At  Exeter,  Major  North- 

cote,  second  son  of  Sir  S.  H.  Northcote, 
Bart,  of  Pynes,  in  Devonshire,  to  Harriette 
Ceeley,  youngest  dau.  of  W.  C.  Trevillian, 
esq.  of  Midway,  co.  Somerset. - At  Nor¬ 

ton,  William- Wilt.. n  Woodward,  esq.  of 
Pershore,  Worcestershire,  to  Laura,  youngest 
dau  of  John  Hawkes,  esq.  of  Norton  Hall, 
Staffordshire,  and  grand-dau.  of  Win.  Her¬ 
rick,  esc^  of  Beaumauor  Park,  co.  Leicester. 


April  5.  At  Bellbroughton,  Rob.  Baker, 
esq.,  to  Dorothea,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Wylde,  Rector  of  Aldridge  and  Barr, 

Staffordshire. - At  St.  Mary’s,  Islington, 

the  Rev.  Edmund  N.  Dean,  M.  A.  of  Wes¬ 
ton,  Herefordshire,  to  Emma,  eldest  dau. 

of  W.  Thomas,  esq.  of  Lombard-street. - 

At  Whitby,  the  Rev.  George  Young,  author 
of  the  History  of  Whitby,  fkc.  to  Margaret, 

dau.  of  late  Mr.  Robert  Hunter. - 7.  At 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Mr.  F.  W.  Jackson,  of 
Bolton,  to  Miss  J.  J.  Williams,  duu.  of 
J.  Williams,  esq.  of  Hampton  Hall,  Wor¬ 
cestershire. - 8.  At  St.  Sidwell’s  Church, 

Exeter,  Wm.  Hingeston,  esq.  of  Lyme 
Regis,  Dorset,  to  Harriet  Jane,  second  dau. 

of  the  late  Lewis  Jonenne,  esq.- - 10.  At 

St.  George’s  Church,  Nicolson  Robert  Cal¬ 
vert,  esq.  third  son  of  Nicolson  Calvert,  esq. 
M.  P.,  of  Hunsdon  House,  Herts,  to  Eliz. 
eldest  dau.  of  Rev.  D.  Blacker,  of  Tynan, 
Ireland. — —Fred.  Langley,  esq.  t6  Mrs. 
Curtis,  of  Park-lane,  Grosvenor-square, 
widow  of  the  late  John  Curtis,  esq.  M.  P. 

- At  St.  George’s  Church,  Bloomsbury, 

the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edw.  Pellew,  to  Mary 
Anne,  dau.  of  the  la'.e  Dr.  Winthorp. — * — 
11.  At  St.  Peter’s,  Colchester,  the  Rev. 
Tho.  Newman,  jun.  Rector  of  Alrcsford,  in 
Essex,  to  Mary  Ann,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
R.  R.  Mills,  esq.  of  Colchester. - At  Mal¬ 

vern,  M.  G.  Benson,  esq.  eldest  son  of 
Ralph  Benson,  esq.  of  Lutwyche  Hall, 
Salop,  to  Chari.  Riou  Browne,  only  child 

of  the  late  Col.  Lyde  Browne. - The 

Rev.  S.  Best,  third  son  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Best,  to  Charlotte,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Burrough.— -— 14. 
At  Richmond,  the  Earl  of  Clare,  to  the 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Julia  Georgiana  Burrell, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Lord  Gwydir  and  the 

Baroness  Willoughby  of  Eresby. - 18.  At 

Lord  Ravensworth’s,  in  Portland-place,  Sir 
Hedworth  Williamson,  Bart,  to  the  Hon. 
Anne  -Eliz.  Liddell. — —20.  At  St.  Mary  s, 
Murylebone,  the  Rev.  John  Digby  Wing* 
field.  Prebendary  of  Kildare,  and  Rector  of 
Geeshill,  Ireland,  to  Ann  Eliz.  eldest  dau. 
of  Sir  John  Wyldbore  Smith,  Bart,  of  the 
Down  House,  Dorset. 
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The  Kino  of  Portugal. 

March  10.  At  Lisbon,  aged  60,  John 
the  Fourth,  King  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  Algarve, 
Knight  of  the  Garter.  His  Majesty  had 
been  attacked  on  the  4th  with  an  apo¬ 
plectic  fit,  together  with  epilepsy.  On 
the  5th  and  Gth  his  malady  increased  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  create  the  greatest 
alarm  for  his  life.  After  the  crisis  of  the 
6th,  his  Majesty  experienced  no  new 
attack  till  the  9th,  when  his  malady  re¬ 
turned  with  augmented  violence,  to 
which  the  King  yielded,  and  laid  down 
his  life  on  the  10th,  at  six,  p.  m. 

His  Majesty,  John  -  Maria- Joseph 
Lewis,  was  born  May  13,  1767,  the  son 
of  Maria  -  Frances  Isabella,  reigning 
Queen  of  Portugal,  by  her  paternal  un¬ 
cle  Don  Pedro  (brother  of  her  father 
King  Joseph).  He  married,  Jan.  9,  1790, 
Charlotte  Joaquima,  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Fourth,  King  of  Spain,  and  sister  to 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  the  present  King 
of  that  country  ;  by  whom  he  had  issue  : 
1.  M  aria  Theresa,  born  April  29,  1793, 
widow  of  the  Infant  Don  Pedro-Carlos 
of  Spain;  2.  a  son,  styled  Prince  of  Beira, 
born  in  1795  ;  3.  Isabella-Maria,  born 
May  19,  1797,  married  Sept.  29,  1816,  to 
her  maternal  uncle  Ferdinand,  the  pre¬ 
sent  King  of  Spain  ;  4.  Pedro  d’Alcan- 
tara,  born  Oct.  12,  1798,  proclaimed  in 
J822  Constitutional  Emperor  of  Brazil; 
5.  Maria-Francescina,  born  April  22, 
1 800,  married  Sept.  29,  1816,  to  her  cou¬ 
sin  Don  Carlos  Isidor,  the  present  Infant 
of  Spain;  6  Isabella-Maria,  born  July  4, 
1801  ;  7.  Michael,  burn  Oct.  *6,  1802; 
8.  a  Princess,  born  Feb.  23,  1803  ; 

9  Maria-Anne,  born  July  25,  1805. 

From  1792  his  Majesty  governed  in 
the  Character  of  Regent,  in  the  name 
of  the  Queen  his  mother,  who  was  af¬ 
fected  with  mental  alienation.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  her,  March  20,  1816,  and  was 
crowned  at  Rio  Janeiro,  to  which  place 
he  had  retired  on  the  invasion  of  Portu¬ 
gal  by  Buonaparte,  who,  in  the  hope  of 
seizing  his  person,  lost  no  time  in  pro¬ 
claiming  that  the  House  of  Braganza 
had  ceased  to  reign. 

Duke  Mathieu  he  Montmorency. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  Duke  Ma¬ 
thieu  de  Mont  morency  has  produced  a 
striking  sensation  in  Paris,  where  that 
distinguished  nobleman  was  looked  on 
with  universal  respect,  even  by  those  to 
whom  his  political  opinions  were  ex¬ 
tremely  obnoxious. 

He  is  best  known  in  this  country',  by 


the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  France  to  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  and  having  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  Cabinet. on  account  of  M.  de  Villele's 
opposition  to  the  Spanish  war;  but  his 
earlier  history,  whicii  is  well  known  in 
France,  rendered  him  there  a  personage 
of  peculiar  note  and  interest.  He  is 
frequently  spoken  of  as  the  premier 
Baron  Chretien ;  hut  that  distinction 
properly  belonged  to  his  cousin,  the 
Duke  de  Montmorency,  the  head  of  that 
very  ancient  and  illustrious  family,  who 
derived  their  name  from  the  estate  of 
Montmorency,  near  Paris,  the  first  that 
is  known  to  have  borne  the  title  of  a 
Barony  in  France.  Mathieu  is  an  early 
Christian  name  in  that  lamily,  having 
been  borne,  in  the  12th  century,  by 
Montmorency,  the  Grand  Constable  of 
France,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Henry 
I.  of  England.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  the  Montmorencys  have  filled 
some  of  the  highest  stations  in  the 
French  Monarchy,  and  their  name  is 
attached  to  so  many  and  such  glorious 
recollections,  that  it  carries  with  it  a 
sort  of  magic  charm  to  the  ears  of 
Frenchmen.  These  circumstances  gave 
a  wonderful  eclat  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Vicomte  Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  ;  for, 
being  a  young  man,  fired  with  the  grand 
ideas  of  liberty  then  prevalent,  he  was 
the  first  to  deposit,  on  the  table  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  his  titles  of  No¬ 
bility,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  new  and 
fascinating  doctrine  of  equality.  No 
one,  from  that  hour  to  t  his,  ever  doubted 
the  perfect  purity  of  his  motives  ;  but, 
alas  !  he  was  soon  undeceived  as  to  the 
tendency  of  his  actions.  He  found  that 
they  had  aided  the  triumph  of  a  ferocious 
and  sanguinary  faction — that  they  had 
helped  to  overturn  a  throne  which  he 
respected,  and  altars  which  he  adored  ; 
that  they  had  clothed  his  country  in 
mourning,  and  deluged  it  with  blood  j 
and  that,  after  all,  the  very  name  which 
he  bore  was  a  crime,  and  the  faith  that 
he  professed  was  an  object  of  hatred  and 
persecution.  He  became  a  voluntary 
exile,  and  in  Switzerland  found  a  shelter, 
by  the  kindness  of  Madame  de  Stael. 
Tormented  however,  with  that  home¬ 
sickness,  which  is  so  natural  to  all  who 
love  their  country,  he  returned  to  France 
in  1795,  only  to  be  thrown  into  prison, 
from  which,  however,  he  was,  after  some 
time,  released.  The  scenes  which  he 
had  thus  witnessed,  were  of  a  nature  to 
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make  him  seek  consolation  in  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  religion  ;  and  he  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  pardoned,  if  he  even  carried 
those  sentiments  to  an  excess.  For 
many  years  he  devoted  himself  to  no¬ 
thing  but  works  of  charity  ;  but  even 
these  could  not  exempt  him  from  t lie 
lynx-eyed  suspicions  of  tyranny.  He 
was  banished  by  Buonaparte  in  1811  ; 
and,  though  he  obtained  his  recall,  was 
always  kept  under  the  serveillance  of 
the  Police.  At  length  the  happy  era  of 
1814  arrived,  the  tyrant  was  overthrown, 
and  the  Vicomte  De  Montmorency  was 
the  first  to  hasten  to  Nancy,  to  join 
Monsieur,  now  Charles  X.,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Paris  as  his  Aide-de- 
Camp,  and  received  a  distinction  still 
more  flattering,  the  appointment  of 
Chevalier  D’Honneur  to  the  illustrious 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  In  pursuance 
of  this  duty  he  attended  the  Princess  to 
Bourdeaux,  and  after  seeing  her  safe  to 
London,  joined  Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent. 
By  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  was  once 
more  restored  to  his  country;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  he  entertained  a 
deep  sense  of  the  services  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  common  cause  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  had  an  earnest  desire  to 
cultivate  sentiments  of  mutual  esteem 
between  two  nations,  made,  as  he  said, 
to  appreciate  each  other's  good  qualities. 
If  he  afterwards  appeared  at  Verona,  in 
something  like  opposition  to  the  views 
of  England  with  regard  to  the  Spanish 
war,  it  was  not  from  any  diminution  of 
respect  for  the  English  character  ;  but 
from  views  perfectly  compatible  (as  he 
thought)  wiih  the  interests  of  both 
nations.  His  conduct,  however,  on  that 
occasion,  was  universally  admitted  to  be 
frank  and  honourable;  and  LouisXVIU., 
though  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
accept  De  Montmorency’s  resignation, 
testified  his  opinion  of  his  services,  by 
raising  him  to  a  Dukedom. 

The  Duke  Mathieu  remained  ever 
afterwards  out  of  office,  but  enjoyed  the 
unbounded  personal  confidence  of  the 
Royal  Family,  by  whom  the  extreme 
fervour  of  his  religious  sentiments  was 
not  regarded  as  any  defect  in  his  cha¬ 
racter.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
have  determined  the  choice  of  him  to 
superintend  the  studies  of  the  young 
Duke  de  Bordeaux  ;  at  least,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  party  of  the  Clergy  hailed 
that  choice  with  great  delight.  The 
Duke  too  was  recently  chosen  a  Member 
of  the  French  Academy  ;  but  even  at 
the  reading  of  his  inaugural  speech,  he 
appeared  to  be  suffering  under  a  serious 
illness,  which  rapidly  grew  worse,  so 
that,  about  a  fortnight  before  his  death 
he  was  considered  in  imminent  danger. 


He  seemed  shortly  afterwards  to  recover 
a  little,  but  it  was  a  mere  lightning  be¬ 
fore  death.  Thinking  himself  better,  he 
went  out  to  several  Churches,  to  offer 
up  thanksgivings  to  the  Author  of  all 
Good.  At  length,  he  came  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  ;  but  he  had 
scarcely  knelt  down,  when  he  wa<  struck 
with  a  sudden  and  fatal  shock,  and  fell 
dead  on  the  pavement. 

C.  J.  Brandling,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Feb.  1.  At  Gosforth  House,  near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  after  a  few  hours 
illness  of  inflammation,  Charles -John 
Brandling,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Northumber¬ 
land. 

He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  in  that  county,  (see  Surtees’s  Dur¬ 
ham,  I.  pp.  90 — 93);  and  was  the  eldest 
son  of  CharlesBrandling,  Esq.  an  eminent 
banker  in  Newcastle,  and  M.  P.  for  that 
town  in  three  Parliaments,  from  1784  to 
1797.  On  his  father  accepting  the  Chil- 
tern  Hundreds  in  the  latter  year,  the  son 
succeeded  in  the  representation,  and  was 
returned  at  the  four  next  General  Elec¬ 
tions.  In  1812  he  retired,  but  at  the 
General  Election  in  1820,  was  chosen 
for  Northumberland.  He  seldom  spoke 
in  the  House,  but  on  local  questions. 

Mr.  Brandling  married  Frances-Eliza- 
beth,  daughter  of  VVm.  Hawkswortb,  of 
Hawksworth,  co.  York,  Esq.  but  had  no 
children.  His  next  brother  is  the  Rev. 
Ralph-Henry  Brandling,  Vicar  of  Roth- 
well,  co.  York.  Two  of  his  sisters,  both 
now  deceased,  were  married  to  Rowland 
Burdon,  Esq.  late  M.  P.  for  the  County 
of  Durham,  and  to  Thomas  Creevey, 
Esq. now  M.  P.  for  Appleby. 

Charles  Mills,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Jan.  29.  In  Manchester-square,  aged 
71,  Charles  Mills,  Esq.  of  Barford,  near 
Warwick,  M.  P.  for  that  borough  m  six 
parliaments,  and  brother  to  William 
Mills,  Esq.  formerly  M.P.  for  Coventry. 

He  was  first  elected  for  Warwick  in 
1802,  and  represented  that  place  ever 
after.  His  vote  was  generally  given 
to  the  Opposition,  of  which  we  have  two 
memorable  instances;  in  June,  1804, 
his  name  appears  in  a  minority  on  Mr. 
Pitt’s  Additional  Force  Bill  ;  and  on 
April  8,  1805,  in  the  majority  of  one, 
which  carried  the  vote  against  Lord 
Melville. 

Mr.  Mills  was  a  member  of  the  East 
India  Direction  from  1803  to  1807,  and 
from  1812  to  1810’;  and  his  son  of  the 
same  name  has  been  lately  re  elected. 
In  1818,  we  find  him  also  a  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Lieutenancy  of  London,  and  an 
Assistant  of  the  Corporation  for  smelting 
lead. 
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Bertie  Greatheed,  Esq. 

Jan.  J6‘.  At  Guy’s  Cliff,  near  War¬ 
wick,  aped  66,  after  a  few  days  illness 
only,  Bertie  Greatheed,  Esq.  son  of 
Samuel  Greatheed,  Esq.  by  Lady  Mary 
Bertie,  daughter  of  Peregrine  second 
Duke  of  Ancaster. 

This  gentleman,  from  an  early  age, 
was  distinguished  for  his  taste  in  litera¬ 
ture.  At  Florence,  in  1785,  he  was  a 
member  of  a  well-known  coterie,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Mr.  Parsons,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  the 
Chevalier  Pindamonte  (since  styled  “  the 
Italian  Gray”),  Lady  Millar,  Mr.  Merry, 
&c.,  who  jointly  produced  the  Florence 
M  iseellany.  It  was  a  society  which, 
although  subsequently  exposed  to  much 
mortification  by  falling  under  the  lash 
of  Mr.  Gifford’s  powerful  and  unsparing 
satire,  in  his  “  Baviad  and  Maeviad,” 
undoubtedly  possessed  genius,  much  ele¬ 
gance  of  taste,  and  considerable  poetical 
talent. 

In  1788,  Mr.  Greatheed  produced  a 
tragedy,  entitled  “  The  Regent.”  It 
was  brought  out  at  Drury-lane  Theatre, 
supported  by  the  powers  of  John  Kem¬ 
ble,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  ;  but  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  time  were  against  its  full 
success.  Its  very  title  proved  injurious: 
it  appeared  during  the  illness  of  the  late 
King,  when  party  politics  ran  high,  and 
the  public  mind  was  much  agitated  by 
discussions  respecting  the  Regency.  The 
play,  however,  possessed  some  very 
striking  scenes  ;  it  was  favourably  re¬ 
ceived;  and,  if  not  of  the  highest  order, 
its  merits  were  such  as  to  have  insured, 
under  more  favourable  auspices,  a  con¬ 
siderable  run.  Mr.  Greatheed’s  affection 
for  the  drama  was  not  extinguished  by 
the  lapse  of  years;  even  up  to  a  recent 
period,  its  unrivalled  ornament,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  who,  it  is  not  a  little  remark¬ 
able,  had  been,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
her  life,  an  attendant  upon  his  mother — 
was  a  frequent  and  ever-welcome  guest 
at  his  seat  at  Guy’s  Cliff.  There,  indeed, 
the  hospitable  owner  was  endeared  to 
an  extensive  circle  of  friends  by  the 
amiability  of  his  manners,  his  love  of 
literature  and  the  arts,  and  the  integrity 
of  his  mind. 

Mr.  Greatheed  had  one  son,  Bertie, 
who  died  at  Vicenza  in  Italy,  Oct.  8, 
1804,  aged  23.  (See  a  character  of  him 
in  vol.  lxxiv.  p.  1236).  Many  circum¬ 
stances  occurred  to  render  the  affliction 
of  the  father  peculiarly  poignant  upon 
this  event.  Mr.  Greatheed  jun.  pos¬ 
sessed  the  most  distinguished  talents  as 
a  gentleman  artist.  Being  at  Paris  dur¬ 
ing  the  brief  domination  of  Buonaparte, 
he  was  much  struck  by  the  unrivalled 
specimens  of  art,  which  then  enriched 
and  adorned  the  public  institutions  of 


that  capital,  and  he  earnestly  solicited 
permission  to  take  copies  of  some  of  the 
paintings.  This,  under  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  he  was  an  English  artist 
by  profession,  was  at  first  refused  ;  but 
subsequently,  on  the  strong  representa¬ 
tion  that  he  was  a  man  of  fortune  and 
consequence  in  his  own  country,  travel¬ 
ling  for  his  amusement,  permission  was 
granted.  On  the  completion  of  Mr. 
Greatheed’s  labours,  Napoleon  paid  at 
once  the  highest  compliment  to  their 
success,  and  exhibited  a  specimen  of  that 
capricious  tyranny,  which  some  of  the 
worshippers  of  his  memory  seem  de¬ 
sirous  of  forgetting  that  he  ever  exer¬ 
cised.  He  ordered  the  copies  to  be 
brought  before  him  ;  and,  upon  exami¬ 
nation,  he  pronounced  their  merit  to  be 
too  great  for  them  to  be  suffered  to  go 
out  of  France.  They  consequently  re¬ 
mained  in  the  country  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  their  author  ;  but,  on  his  de¬ 
cease,  Napoleon,  with  a  returning  por¬ 
tion  of  right  feeling,  immediately  for¬ 
warded  these  memorials  of  a  departed 
son’s  talents,  to  his  deeply  afflicted 
father. 

Mr.  Greatheed  jun.  had  married  in 
France  ;  and  he  left  one  daughter,  since 
united  (March  20,  1823)  to  Lord  Charles 
Percy,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Beverley. 

Although  the  habits  of  Mr.  Greatheed 
became  more  retired  from  the  period  of 
his  domestic  affliction,  the  kindness  of 
his  disposition  and  the  benevolence  of 
his  heart  remained  unimpaired.  The 
occupation  and  amusement  of  his  latter 
years  were  to  improve  his  romantic  and 
picturesque  residence — a  spot  which  old 
Leland  described  as  “  the  abode  of  plea¬ 
sure,  a  place  meet  for  the  Muses  j”  and 
Dugdale,  as  “  a  place  of  so  great  de¬ 
light,  that  to  one,  who  desireth  a  retired 
life,  either  for  his  devotions  or  study, 
the  like  is  hardly  to  be  found.”  Mr. 
Greatheed  always  evinced  the  warmest 
interest  for  the  prosperity  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Spa  of  Lemington,  where  he 
possessed  considerable  property  ;  and 
he  kindly  permitted  visitors  to  see  the 
curiosities  of  Guy’s  Cliff — a  spot  im¬ 
mortalized  in  tradition,  by  the  great 
Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  on  many 
accounts  an  object  of  interest  and  ad¬ 
miration.  Amongst  the  monuments  of 
the  younger  Mr.  Greatheed’s  genius  to 
be  seen  there,  was  a  portrait  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  esteemed  an  admirable  likeness  ; 
and  an  original  composition,  the  subject 
from  Spenser’s  **  Cave  of  Despair.” 

Mr.  Greatheed  was,  in  his  political 
principles,  an  ardent  and  consistent 
friend  of  civil  and  religious  freedom; 
but,  although  repeatedly  solicited  to 
represent  his  county  town  in  Parlia- 
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roent,  he  invariably  declined  the  ho* 
nour. 

In  1  819,  Mr.  Greatheed  derived  a  large 
accession  of  fortune,  on  the  unexpected 
death  of  the  Hon.  Brownlow-Charles 
Colyear,  only  son  of  the  Viscount  Mil- 
sington  (now  Earl  of  Port  more),  and 
grandson  and  only  descendant  of  Brown- 
low,  fifth  and  last  Duke  of  Aucaster. 
This  young  nobleman  died  at  Rome,  in 
consequence  of  wounds,  received  in  an 
encounter  with  banditti.  (See  vol.  lxxxix. 
i.  279). 


Lieut.-Gen.  Stapleton. 

March  5.  At  Douglas,  aged  55,  Lieut. - 
gen.  William  Stapleton,  brother  of  the 
present  Lord  Le  Despencer.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Stapleton,  2nd 
Baronet  of  Gray’s  Court,  Oxford;  by 
Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  Fane,  esq.  of 
Wormsley,  in  that  county;  and  married 
in  Dublin,  in  1790,  Anna-Maria,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
Fred.  Keppel,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Wm.-Anne,  2nd  Earl 
of  Albemarle,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons  j  Captain  John  -  Horace  -  Thomas 
Stapleton,  who  married,  June  2,  1814, 
the  Hon.Georgiana-Maria  Fitzroy,  eldest 
daughter  of  George-Ferdinand,  2nd  Lord 
Southampton;  and  William  -  Francis, 
who  died  at  Hinckley,  March  5,  1809- 

R.  L.  Price,  Esq. 

Jan.  .16.  In  Ireland,  aged  26,  after  a 
few  days  severe  illness,  Rose-Lambart, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Rose  Price,  first  Baro¬ 
net  of  Trengwainton,  Cornwall,  by 
Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  Charles 
Larpbart,  of  Bean  Park,  co.  Meath,  esq. 
and  sister  to  the  late  Countess  Talbot. 
Mr.  Price  married  Jan.  26,  1824,  Cathe¬ 
rine,  widow  of  the  late  Earl  of  Desarf, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Maurice  N. 
O’Connor,  esq. 

His  talents,  which  were  of  the  highest 
order,  presented  to  Ireland,  a  pledge  for 
his  well-directed  exertions  in  her  cause, 
which  his  characteristic  zeal  and  fear¬ 
less  energy  could  not  have  failed  to 
redeem.  The  county  in  which  he  had 
resided  since  his  marriage,  has  lost  a  pow¬ 
erful  champion.  Mr.  Price  produced  a 
poem  entitled  **  Ireland,”  which  abounds 
with  spirited  desciipiion,  and  well- 
pointed  satire. 

G.  E.  Rose,  Esq. 

Oct.  22.  At  Odessa,  two  days  after 
completing  his  27th  year,  George-Ed- 
ward,  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Samuel  Rose,  esq.  of  the  Hon. 
Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  the  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  the  poet  Cowper. 


The  deceased  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  English  Professor,  at  the  Polish 
College  of  Krzemieniec,  in  Volhytna, 
lor  three  years,  with  general  appi  ibation; 
when  the  policy  of  the  local  government, 
requiring  him  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
thereby  to  become  a  Russian  subject, 
compelled  him  to  resign  his  situation. 
During  the  period  he  was  thus  engaged, 
he  translated  the  Letters  of  the  royal 
hero,  John  Sobieski,  addressed  to  his 
Queen  from  Vienna,  at  the  memorable 
siege  of  that  city  by  the  Turks,  in  1683  ; 
and  also  made  some  researches  connected 
with  a  History  of  Poland.  After  subse¬ 
quently  travelling  with  General  Yermo- 
loff  in  the  Crimea,  he  was  on  his  final 
return  home,  when  a  cold,  aggravated 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  climate, 
in  a  few  days  terminated  his  existence. 
With  what  feelings  of  bitter  distress,  the 
melancholy  account  of  his  premature 
fate  in  a  foreign  land,  was  most  un¬ 
expectedly  received  by  a  widowed  mo¬ 
ther — fondly  anticipating  his  immediate 
arrival,  to  wander  abroad  no  more — a 
parent  alone  can  conceive;  whilst  the 
grief  of  his  brothers  and  friends  is  rather 
heightened  than  relieved,  by  the  mourn¬ 
ful  remembrance  of  his  disinterested 
character,  fine  talents,  and  spotless  in¬ 
tegrity. 

John  Matthews,  Esq. 

Jan.  15.  At  his  seat  Belmont,  Here¬ 
ford.  after  a  protracted  illness  of  intense 
suffering,  borne  with  pious  fortitude, 
aged  70,  John  Matthews,  esq.  senior 
Alderman,  and  one  of  the  Magistrates 
of  Hereford  for  twenty  years,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  (during 
which,  he  was  invited  to  represent  his 
native  county  in  Parliament,)  one  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians,  and  Colonel  of  the  first  Regiment 
of  Herefordshire  Militia.  He  was  gifted 
with  intellectual  facul'ies  seldom  found 
united  in  the  same  person,  c  mbining 
the  utmost  playfulness  of  fancy  with 
the  strongest  and  most  discriminating 
powers  of  mind.  His  genius  embraced 
every  department  of  classical  literature. 
In  all  the  different  relations  of  husband, 
father,  friend,  landlord,  and  master,  the 
prominent  feature  of  his  character  was 
a  generous  disregard  of  his  own  ease,  to 
promote  that  of  others. 

Joseph  Lefanu,  Esq. 

Lately.  In  Leeson-street,  Dublin, 
aged  80,  Joseph  Lefanu,  esq.  He  had 
for  more  than  fifty  years  held  an  office 
of  tru6t  in  his  Majesty’s  Revenue,  the 
full  emoluments  of  which  were  gra¬ 
ciously  continued  to  him,  in  considera- 
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tion  of  his  long  and  faithful  service,  after 
he  had  retired  from  its  duties.  The 
letter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  in  cultivating  those 
literary  pursuits,  ati  ardent  attachment 
to  which  he  had  early  formed  in  the 
society  of  many  highly-gifted  friends, 
with  the  not  least  distinguished  of 
whom — the  Sheridans,  he  was  closely 
connected  by  marriage,  and  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  those  domestic  charities,  for  the 
fulfilment  of  which  his  gentle  mind  and 
liberal  character  eminently  qualified 
him. 

Charles  Cartwright,  Esq. 

July  9.  At  Bertrams,  Hampstead, 
aged  72,  Charles  Cartwright,  Esq.  a 
Magistrate  for  Middlesex ;  for  some 
years  Lieut. -Colonel  of  the  Royal  Hamp¬ 
stead  Volunteers  ;  and  late  Accountant- 
General  to  the  East-India  Company, 
from  which  office  he  retired  after  a  ser¬ 
vice  of  52  years. 

He  was  a  most  worthy  and  benevolent 
man,  and  closed  the  concerns  of  this 
life  by  an  act  as  signal  as  it  was  pious. 
As  a  Governor  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  he 
had  offered  a  presentation  to  a  family 
with  seven  children,  in  whom  he  took 
great  interest ;  but,  the  father  not  being 
a  freeman,  he  contributed  to  the  means 
of  purchase,  which  was  accomplished  on 
Tuesday:  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
were  occupied  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
vouchers  and  signatures  ;  Mr.  C.  signed 
the  presentation  on  Friday  evening,  by 
the  guidance  of  Captafn  Moor,  and  next 
morning  resigned  his  tranquil  spirit  to 
that  omnipotent  Being  in  whom  we  trust 
hereafter. 

John  Gray,  M.D. 

March  25.  At  his  apartments  in  York- 
buildrngs,  Mary-le-bone,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  home  with  much  forti¬ 
tude,  aged  58,  Dr.  John  Gray,  late  Phy¬ 
sician  to  Haslar  Hospital.  During  the 
eventful  period  of  the  French  Revolution 
War,  he  held  various  responsible  offices 
connected  with  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Navy.  Lords  St.  Vincent,  Nel¬ 
son,  and  Collingwood,  were  his  personal 
friends.  It  was  at  the  direct  request  of 
the  Hero  of  the  Nile,  on  his  return  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  French  to  the  West 
Indies,  in  1805,  that  he  was  made  Phy¬ 
sician  to  the  Fleet  which  won  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar.  His  merit  was  fully  ac¬ 
knowledged,  yet  quite  unobtrusive,  and 
such  were  the  amiableness  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  conciliatoryness  of  his 
manners,  that  though  placed  in  some  dif¬ 
ficult  situations,  he  made  every  one  who 
knew  him  a  friend. 

Gwrr.  Mag.  1826. 
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Rev.  Thomas  Carlyon. 

Feb.  1.  In  his  61st  year,  at  his  Par¬ 
sonage  House  in  Truro,  Cornwall,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Carlyon,  M.  A.  Rector  of 
St.  Mary’s,  and  Vicar  of  Probus.  He 
was  born  at  Truro,  May  12,  1765,  and 
received  his  education  at  the  Grammar 
School  in  that  town,  under  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cardew,  who  for  a  great  number  of  years 
presided  over  that  seminary  with  the 
most  distinguished  abiliti  es.  At  the  age 
of  18,  he  removed  to  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  B  A.  in  1787,  and  of  M.  A.  in  1790. 
He  ranked  among  the  Wranglers  of  his 
year,  and  subsequently  obtained  a  Ba¬ 
chelor’s  Prize,  given  by  the  University 
for  the  best  Latin  prose  dissertation.  He 
was  elected  a  Ft  llow  of  bis  College  in 
1789,  and  soon  after  be  was  appointed 
one  of  its  Tutors.  This  situation  he 
filled  for  about  eleven  years,  and  in  1800, 
he  was  presented  by  his  College  to  the 
Living  of  Saxthorpe,  in  Norfolk,  which 
he  soon  after  exchanged  for  St.  Wen,  in 
Cornwall,  which  he  likewise  relinquished 
in  1811,  on  being  presented  by  his 
Diocesan,  Bishop  Pelham,  to  the  valu¬ 
able  Vicarage  of  Probus :  the  rectory 
of  his  native  town  was  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  in 
1803.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  a  ma¬ 
gistrate  for  many  years.  He  married  in 
1801,  Mary,  second  daughter  of  William 
Stackhouse,  of  Trehaue,  esq.  a  partner 
every  way  worthy  of  the  uninterrupted 
happiness  which,  for  25  years,  they  en¬ 
joyed  together,  and  who,  with  five  sons 
and  three  daughters,  survives  to  mourn 
their  irreparable  loss. 

The  character  of  this  very  worthy 
divine,  has  been  most  faithfully  deli¬ 
neated  in  our  Magazine  for  February 
(p.  106),  by  a  highly  distinguished  au¬ 
thor  ;  and  in  our  Obituary  for  the  years 
1798,  and  1818,  appropriate  notices  will 
be  found  of  bis  parents. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Blakeway,  F.  S.  A. 

[In  our  last  number  we  inserted  a 
short  Memoir  of  Mr.  Blakeway,  but  one 
of  his  relations  has  since  forwarded  to 
us  the  present  article,  which  corrects 
some  inaccuracies,  and  supplies  some 
deficiencies  ] 

John-Brickdale,  the  eldest  son  of 
Joshua  ami  Elizabeth  Blakeway,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1765.  He  left  his  home 
at  a  much  earlier  age  than  what  is 
generally  fixed  for  children  going  to 
school;  and  the  first  instruction  which 
he  received,  beside  that  of  his  parents, 
was  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  How¬ 
ard,  who  resided  at  Oldbury,  near  Bridge- 
north.  He  was  at  that  time  only  in  his 
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fifth  year,  and  he  remained  there  till  he 
reached  t lie  age  of  seven,  when  he  went 
to  the  Free  School  in  Shrewsbury,  of 
which  the  Rev.  James  Atcherley  was 
then  head  master.  In  the  year  1775, 
when  at  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  removed 
to  Westminster,  at  which  school  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  he  went  to  Oxford.  l)r. 
Smith  was  head  master,  and  Dr.  Vincent 
under  master,  at  the  time  of  his  admis¬ 
sion. 

His  family  are  in  possession  of  several 
anecdotes,  which  shew  him  to  have  dis¬ 
played  extraordinary  quickness  of  intel¬ 
lect,  even  before  this  early  period.  As 
a  child,  it  might  almost  be  said  as  an 
infant,  he  gave  proofs  of  a  capacity  be¬ 
yond  his  years;  and  the  expression  of 
his  young  features  is  said  by  those,  who 
remember  them,  to  have  had  something 
particularly  engaging,  and  indicative  of 
his  future  character.  He  himself  could 
mention  incidents  of  hischildhood,  which 
it  would  have  been  thought  impossible 
for  him  to  have  remembered  :  and  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  recollection 
which  he  possessed,  seem  to  have  been 
exercised  by  him  at  a  period  much  more 
early  than  is  usual  with  children.  In¬ 
stances  of  juvenile  talent  and  premature 
acuteness  are  too  common  a  subject  of 
biography  to  incline  us  to  introduce 
them  here  ;  but  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  a  compliment  from  his  usher 
at  Westminster,  which  is  too  favourable 
and  too  characteristic  for  it  to  he  omitted. 
Through  life  he  w'as  subject  to  a  slight 
impediment  in  his  speech  ;  and  this 
would  naturally  he  a  disadvantage  to 
him  in  the  daily  exercises  of  his  class, 
where  boys  take  or  lose  places  according 
to  the  quickness  with  which  they  can 
discover  and  correct  a  mistake.  The 
usher  soon  perceived,  that  young  Blake¬ 
way  was  well  able  to  compete  with  any 
of  his  school-fellows;  and  when  other 
boys  were  on  the  point  of  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  inability  to  express  himself, 
he  would  make  a  sign  with  his  hand, 
and  say,  “  let  Blakeway  speak.” 

In  March,  1782,  at  the  age  of  17,  he 
left  Westminster,  and  went  to  Oriel 
College,  in  Oxford.  The  University  did 
not  then  hold  out  the  same  prospect  of 
honours  which  it  does  at  present,  and  a 
young  man  had  little  or  no  field  for 
academical  display.  We  can  therefore 
only  judge  of  the  application  which 
Mr.  Blakeway  gave  to  his  studies,  by  the 
stock  of  learning  and  information  which 
he  acquired;  and  if  Greek  and  Latin 
Literature  be  a  test  of  what  is  derived 
from  school  and  college,  his  time  must 
have  been  well  bestowed,  and  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  his  studies  must  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  witnessing  an  unusual 
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combination  of  diligence  and  ability 
As  a  Latin  Scholar,  he  might  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  conspicuous  rank:  he  was 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  best  au¬ 
thors  of  that  language  in  verse  and 
prose  ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
singular  instance  of  his  memory,  that 
the  writer  of  this  memoir  has  often 
opened  to  a  passage  in  Horace,  and  Mr. 
B.  after  hearing  one  or  two  words,  would 
continue  the  remainder.  His  own  Latin 
style  was  easy  and  elegant :  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  expressing  himself  either  in 
verse  or  prose ;  and  had  it  been  the 
custom  for  learned  men  in  modern  times, 
as  it  was  formerly,  to  correspond  in 
Latin,  his  letters  might  have  been 
models  for  the  epistolary  style.  Hi3 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was 
also  very  considerable.  The  fashion  of 
the  day  had  not  led  him,  in  early  life, 
to  pay  that  attention  to  critical  scholar¬ 
ship,  which  college  exercises  now  re¬ 
quire;  but  he  could  read  the  language 
with  ease;  and,  to  the  last,  be  was  in 
the  habit  of  amusing  himself  occasion¬ 
ally  with  the  classical  treasures  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  His  facility  of  acquiring 
languages  was,  perhaps,  remarkable. 
He  taught  himself  French  and  Italian, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  read  anv  book 
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fluently;  and  few,  perhaps,  will  accuse 
him  of  bad  taste,  when  they  are  told, 
that  he  had  a  particular  dislike  to  the 
French  language,  whether  it  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  noble 
ideas,  or  as  expressing  the  beauties  and 
sublimities  of  poetry.  The  love  of  an¬ 
tiquities,  which  followed  him  through 
life,  and  the  etymological  researches 
which  necessarily  accompanied  it,  led 
him  to  have  a  partial  acquaintance  with 
other  languages;  and  he  was  compa¬ 
ratively  advanced  in  years,  when  he 
added  to  his  philological  stores  a  self- 
acquired  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

But  we  are  rather  anticipating  the 
progress  of  his  mind,  and  should  state 
that  in  the  year  178G,  he  left  Oxford, 
and  was  entered  as  a  student  of  the  law 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1789.  Those  who  knew  Mr. 
Blakeway  in  after-life  may  have  thought, 
that  the  dry  technicalities  of  the  law 
were  not  suited  to  his  eager  and  active 
train  of  thought.  Perhaps  they  were 
not.  But  he  had  certainly  taken  no 
small  pains  to  master  the  elements  of 
the  profession  ;  and  in  the  more  inviting 
branches  of  the  science,  whatever  con¬ 
cerns  the  constitutional  history  and  Le¬ 
gal  Antiquities  of  the  country,  he  pos¬ 
sessed  a  knowledge  which  was  exceeded, 
perhaps,  by  that  of  few  ;  and  his  asto¬ 
nishing  memory  enabled  him  to  bring 
these  facts  to  bear  in  conversation  with 
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a  readiness,  which  can  only  be  under¬ 
stood  by  those  who  beard  him. 

Few  persons  have  had  their  destina¬ 
tion  in  life  altered  more  suddenly  or 
abruptly  than  Mr.  Blakeway,  and  few 
have  devoted  themselves  to  a  new  and 
totally  different  profession  with  a  more 
conscientious  or  a  more  successful  dili¬ 
gence.  Brought  up,  as  we  have  stated, 
to  the  Bar,  he  might  have  followed  his 
profession  more  as  an  amusement  than 
as  a  necessary  means  of  support  ;  when 
by  an  unexpected  turn  of  affairs,  which 
need  not  be  explained  here,  and  of 
which  he  had  probably  not  the  slightest 
anticipation,  he  suddenly  found  his 
hereditary  expectations  destroyed,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  provide  him¬ 
self  with  an  income  by  his  own  exertions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  expen¬ 
sive  profession  of  the  law  was  no  longer 
to  be  thought  of :  he  had  already  com¬ 
menced  going  the  Oxford  Circuit,  and 
for  so  young  a  man  he  had  a  fair  pros¬ 
pect  of  business  being  put  into  his 
hands  ;  but  this  mode  of  life,  which, 
coupled  with  a  residence  in  London, 
and  with  so  much  leisure  time  for  study 
or  for  travelling  (of  which  he  was 
always  remarkably  fond),  must  have 
been  extremely  congenial  to  him,  was 
immediately  to  be  abandoned  :  he  de¬ 
cided  at  once  upon  going  into  the 
church,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  in  1 7 S>3. 

By  an  arrangement  with  his  uncle, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Blakeway,  who  was 
Official  and  Minister  of  the  Royal  Pecu¬ 
liar  of  St.  Mary’s  in  Shrewsbury,  he  was 
presented  to  the  living  in  1794;  and 
upon  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  he  became  official  of  the 
Peculiar.  His  uncle  was  also  possessed 
of  the  Rectory  of  Neen  Savage,  in  the 
County  of  Salop  ;  and  he  likewise  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  this  benefice,  which  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown.  Till  this  time 
he  had  neglected  taking  his  degree  of 
M.  A.  which  he  took  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1795.  It  is  singular,  that  in 
this  same  year  he  was  instituted  to  a 
third  living,  Felton,  in  the  County  of 
Somerset,  to  which  he  was  presented  by 
a  relation.  The  income  of  this  last  was 
inconsiderable;  but,  by  all  his  prefer¬ 
ments  together,  he  possessed  a  compe¬ 
tent  and  comfortable  income.  From 
this  time  his  residence  was  principally 
in  Shrewsbury;  and,  in  1797,  he  was 
married  to  Mary-Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Wilkieson,  esq.  of  Amsterdam. 

In  1800,  he  was  inducted  to  a  fourth 
living,  that  of  Kinlet,  in  the  County  of 
Salop,  (at  the  presentation  of  William 
Childe,  esq.)  the  parish  of  which  is 
adjacent  to  that  of  Neen.  By  dividing 
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his  residence  between  Kinlet  and  Shrews¬ 
bury,  he  performed  the  duties  of  each 
of  these  two  livings  for  six  months  of 
the  year  ;  but,  though  fond  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  of  making 
excursions  in  his  native  county,  he  never 
seemed  to  feel  himself  so  happy  as  when 
enjoying  the  society  which  a  town  resi¬ 
dence  enabled  him  to  command.  For 
some  years  be  bad  found  in  bis  different 
livings,  with  the  periodical  change  of 
residence  which  they  required,  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  trouble  and  anxiety; 
and,  in  April  1816,  the  writer  of  this 
memoir  received  a  letter  from  him  ;  in 
which  he  says,  “  Kinlet  is  at  length  re¬ 
signed  :  and  that  has  happened  to  me, 
which  perhaps  scarcely  ever  did  to  any 
individual  before,  to  resign  two  livings 
[Felton  was  the  other]  within  ten  days 
of  each  other.  I  am  now  stripped  of 
my  cumbrous  and  unprofitable  plura¬ 
lities.”  In  the  preceding  year  he  had 
taken  a  lease  of  part  of  the  Council- 
house  in  Shrewsbury,  which  from  this 
time  to  his  decease  was  his  constant 
residence.  Mr.  Blake  way,  as  observed 
above,  undoubtedly  found  the  society  of 
a  town,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  his 
brother  clergymen,  and  many  relatives 
and  friends,  more  congenial  to  his  habits 
and  pursuits,  than  a  residence  in  the 
country,  with  a  very  limited  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  comprehensiveness  of  his 
ideas,  and  the  style  of  his  compositions, 
seemed  also  particularly  to  fit  him  for 
the  numerous  and  well-educated  con¬ 
gregation  of  a  town  church,  rather  than 
for  that  of  a  country  parish.  It  may 
be  observed,  however,  that  a  superior 
mind  was  perhaps  never  more  able  to 
unbend  and  adapt  itself  to  ordinary 
understandings,  than  that  of  Mr.  Blake¬ 
way.  He  was  particularly  observant  of 
Provincial  manners  and  customs  ;  and, 
in  talking  to  his  country  flock,  he  could 
adopt  even  their  phraseology,  and  had  a 
particular  pleasure  in  listening  to  their 
stories.  The  writer  of  this  account, 
who  has  often  heard  his  preaching  at 
Kinlet  and  at  Shrewsbury,  can  truly  say, 
that  he  never  met  with  any  man,  who 
had  so  happy  an  art  of  discoursing  on 
difficult  subjects,  even  where  critical 
acuteness  was  required,  arid  yet  making 
himself  perfectly  intelligible  to  all  his 
hearers.  The  impediment  in  his  speech 
was  much  slighter  in  church  than  in 
company  :  sometimes  it  would  hardly 
occur  throughout  the  whole  of  his  ser¬ 
mon;  and  if  it  did,  the  clearness  of  his 
expressions,  and  the  harmonious  modu¬ 
lations  of  his  voice,  added  to  the  earnest 
solemnity  of  his  manner,  and  the  en¬ 
lightened  benignity  of  his  countenance, 
made  every  hearer  forget  the  defect,  and 
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remember  only  the  instruction  and  de¬ 
light  which  he  was  receiving.  As  a 
preacher,  Mr.  Blakeway  certainly  pos¬ 
sessed  as  many  requisites  as  can  be 
expected  to  meet  in  one  individual  and 
the  papers,  which  he  has  left  behind 
him,  shew  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
reading  and  commenting  upon  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  with  a  diligence  which  surprises 
even  those  who  knew  his  intensity  of 
application,  as  well  as  the  multiplicity 
of  pursuits  which  occupied  his  powerful 
mind. 

The  one  which  he  followed  with  most 
unvaried  fondness  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  life,  was  the  study  of  antiquities. 
Antiquarian  learning  is  perhaps  more 
censured  and  despised  by  those,  who 
have  no  taste  for  it  themselves,  than 
any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  It  may 
indeed,  like  other  sciences,  degenerate 
into  unprofitable  research,  and  mere 
verbal  pedantry  ;  but  an  antiquary,  such 
as  Mr.  Blakeway,  cannot  end  his  investi¬ 
gations  without  adding  materially  to 
the  stock  of  human  knowledge  ;  and 
he  cannot  begin  them  without  already 
possessing  a  profound  mind,  and  dis¬ 
criminating  judgment.  Both  these  qua¬ 
lifications  were  possessed  by  Mr.  Blake¬ 
way  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  was  not 
the  mind  which  could  rest  satisfied  with 
the  contents  of  a  mouldering  parchment 
or  an  obsolete  charter  :  though  in  de- 
cyphering  and  interpreting  such  docu¬ 
ments,  he  possessed  a  facility  which  was 
truly  astonishing ;  but  every  minute 
fact  which  he  discovered  seemed  to  be 
only  a  connecting  link  in  the  vast  chain, 
which  he  was  perpetually  unravelling; 
and  by  bringing  all  the  parts  of  his 
multifarious  reading  to  bear  upon  each 
other,  local  antiquities  became  in  his 
hands,  what  they  are  naturally  designed 
to  be,  the  most  satisfactory  illustration, 
and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  national  bistory.  On  April  30th, 
1807,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  With  history 
in  general,  particularly  that  of  modern 
times,  he  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  : 
and  his  astonishing  memory,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  gave  him  an 
advantage  in  society,  which  enabled  him 
to  convey  information,  while  he  seemed 
merely  to  be  conversing,  and  his  friends 
forgot  their  inferiority  in  the  delight 
and  instruction  which  they  received. 

He  had  explored  the  antiquities  of 
Lis  native  county  with  a  perseverance, 
which  we  may  confidently  say  was  never 
exceeded  by  any  other  antiquary  ;  and 
we  cannot  help  deploring  it  as  a  serious 
loss  to  the  country  at  large,  that  death 
should  have  snatched  him  away,  before 
he  had  arranged  the  voluminous  collec¬ 


tions  which  he  had  made  for  a  History 
of  Shropshire.  His  power  of  giving  a 
real  interest  and  value  to  these  subjects, 
was  most  successfully  displayed  iu  the 
History  of  Shrewsbury,  which  was  begun 
by  him  in  the  year  1822,  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  Archdeacon  Owen,  a  most  inti¬ 
mate  friend  and  brother  antiquary  :  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  his  life  was  ter¬ 
minated,  just  as  ibis  valuable  work  had 
received  its  completion.  The  last  num¬ 
ber  was  printed,  but  not  actually  de¬ 
livered  to  the  subscribers,  when  that 
melancholy  event  happened,  which  so 
awfully  and  abruptly  terminated  all  bis 
labours. 

There  perhaps  never  was  a  man,  who, 
possessing  such  powers  of  mind  and  such 
various  acquirements,  was  less  ambitious 
or  less  ostentatious  than  Mr.  Blakeway. 
The  thought  of  rising  in  the  Church 
seems  never  to  have  entered  into  his 
calculations  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  known 
only  to  a  few,  that  he  rejected  an  offer 
of  high  preferment  in  the  Irish  Church, 
which  he  might  have  obtained  through 
the  interest  of  his  friend  Dr.  Percy, 
Bishop  of  Drouiure.  He  always  spoke 
of  his  own  talents  with  diffidence,  and 
even  disparagement.  Jn  conversation 
there  was  a  cheerfulness  and  animation 
in  his  manner,  which  gave  an  additional 
charm  to  the  expressiveness  of  his  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  he  had  the  happy  art  of 
appearing  to  ask  for  information  from 
others,  when  he  was  really  imparting  it 
himself.  There  were  few  subjects  of 
which  he  did  not  know  something.  B-¬ 
side  reading  with  great  rapidity,  and 
retaining  whatever  was  remarkable,  he 
seemed  to  have  a  mind  equally  formed 
for  profound  and  abstruse  investigation, 
or  for  the  lighter  elegances  of  literature. 
Even  what  are  called  accomplishments 
were  not  neglected  by  him  ;  and  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that  beside  a  good  ear 
and  an  exquisite  taste  for  music,  he 
had  a  natural  turn  for  drawing,  which 
w-as  very  useful  to  him  in  bis  anti¬ 
quarian  researches  j  and  if  cultivated, 
might  have  been  carried  to  great  pro¬ 
ficiency. 

The  Constitution  of  bis  country,  both 
in  Church  and  State,  found  in  him  a 
sincere  admirer  and  a  firm  supporter. 
Deeply  versed  in  our  national  history, 
he  well  understood  the  meaning  and  the 
value  of  rational  liberty.  Political  ani¬ 
mosity  was  not  compatible  with  his  tem¬ 
per  or  his  feelings  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  not  afraid  of  expressing  his 
sentiments:  and  upon  more  than  one 
occasion,  when  the  signs  of  the  times 
seemed  to  him  dark  and  suspicious,  he 
publicly  avowed  his  allegiance  to  the 
Throne,  and  his  fearless  determination 
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to  resist  every  innovation.  He  was  no 
less  firmly  convinced,  that  the  Church, 
of  which  he  was  a  minister,  was,  in  its 
doctrine  and  its  discipline,  an  apostolical 
church.  Few  persons  were  better  able 
to  examine  its  pretensions,  and  few  ever 
steered  more  successfully  between  the 
opposite  extremes  of  lukewarmness  and 
enthusiasm.  Upon  some  subjects  his 
feelings  were  strong,  and  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  friends  he  would  express  him¬ 
self  with  warmth  :  but  no  person  was 
more  averse  to  indiscriminate  disputa¬ 
tion  or  personal  remarks.  He  acted  upon 
the  principle,  which  he  once  laid  down 
in  writing  to  a  friend:  There  are  very 
few  things ,  except  the  everlasting  truths 
of  religion,  which  are  worth  the  labour  of 
contending  with  obstinacy. 

Though  Mr.  Blakeway  wrote  so  much 
— indeed  he  was  always  writing — and 
has  left  many  compositions  behind  him 
on  various  subjects,  which  had  evidently 
cost  him  considerable  pains,  the  works 
which  he  published  were  not  many.  The 
greatest  literary  undertaking  in  which 
he  was  engaged  was  The  History  of 
Shrewsbury,”  which  has  been  alluded  to 
above.  At  different  times  he  printed 
three  Sermons:  one  in  1799,  entitled, 
**  A  Warning  against  Schism,”  preached 
before  two  friendly  societies  in  St.  Ma¬ 
ry’s,  Shrewsbury  :  another  in  1805,  also 
preached  at  St.  Mary’s,  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  victory  at  Trafalgar,  and  en¬ 
titled,  “  National  Benefits  a  Call  for 
national  repentance:”  and  a  third,  in 
1816,  preached  in  the  church  of  St.  Ju¬ 
lian,  Shrewsbury,  at  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Salop  District  Committee 
of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  entitled,  “  Attachment  to 
the  Church  the  Duty  of  its  Members.” 

In  the  year  1813,  he  published  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  entitled,  “  An  Attempt  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  Author  of  the  Letters  of  Ju¬ 
nius.”  Mr.  Blakeway  wished  to  assign 
the  writing  of  these  celebrated  letters  to 
Horne  Tooke;  and  some  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  he  advances  are  extremely 
powerful.  A  pamphlet  of  this  kind  ne¬ 
ver  excites  much  notice  ;  and  the  author 
was  aware,  that  the  public  was  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  adopt  his  supposition.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  he  never  changed 
bis  own  opinion  on  the  subject;  but  on 
the  contrary,  some  anecdotes  which  he 
had  heard  connected  with  the  life  ef 
Horne  Tooke  made  him  still  more  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  hypothesis  was  right.  In 
1815  he  published  a  short  Supplement 
to  this  “  Attempt,”  in  which  he  noticed 
the  remarks  which  had  been  made  upon 
his  pamphlet  by  certain  reviewers;  and 
in  1816,  he  put  forth  a  small  tract  upon 
the  subject  of  Regeneration. 
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To  those  who  knew  him,  it  would  be 
needless  to  say  that  he  was  deeply  and 
critically  versed  in  English  literature. 
His  fine  taste  and  retentive  memory 
made  him  a  particular  admirer  of  the 
works  of  Shakspeare ;  and  the  late  Mr. 
Malone,  with  whom  he  was  in  frequent 
correspondence,  was  not  wanting  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  assistance  which 
he  had  received  from  the  ingenuity  and 
researches  of  Mr.  Blakeway.  It  may  be 
added,  that  he  was  an  occasional  contri¬ 
butor  to  the  pages  of  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  ;  and  the  writer  wishes  that 
he  could  catch  the  warmth  of  feeling 
and  elegance  of  style  which  characterize 
a  biographical  sketch  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Leighton,  which  appeared  in  voI.lxxxiii, 
p.  398,  and  which  was  written  by  Mr. 
Blakeway. 

The  illness  which  brought  him  to  his 
grave  was  caused  by  a  tumour  in  his 
side,  which  had  been  forming  for  some 
years,  but  had  latterly  increased  much 
more  rapidly  and  alarmingly.  When  he 
first  submitted  to  an  operation,  it  was 
sanguinely  hoped  by  his  friends  that  he 
would  be  restored  to  his  health,  and  to 
the  enjoyment  of  active  exercise,  of 
which  he  was  always  so  fond.  But  Pro¬ 
vidence  had  otherwise  decreed.  His  con¬ 
stitution  sunk  under  the  consequence  of 
the  disease,  and  he  expired  without  ap¬ 
parent  pain  and  in  perfect  possession  of 
his  faculties,  on  Friday,  March  10,  1826, 
in  the  61  st  year  of  his  age.  It  is  con¬ 
soling  to  think,  that  the  life  which  he 
had  led  enabled  him  to  meet  death  with¬ 
out  fear.  Never,  perhaps,  did  the  faith 
of  a  Christian  rest  upon  a  firmer  and 
more  unshaken  conviction.  Many  will 
long  remember  his  good  deeds  ;  and  they 
will  speak  of  the  friend  whom  they  have 
lost,  of  his  charity  and  liberality,  his 
counsel,  and  instruction.  But  by  him¬ 
self  none  of  these  things  were  held  in 
any  price.  They  seemed  to  flow  spon¬ 
taneously,  and  without  an  effort,  from 
the  natural  kindness  of  his  heart;  and 
he  well  knew,  that  his  hopes  of  happi¬ 
ness  hereafter  were  to  be  built  upon  a 
very  different  foundation  from  any  merit 
of  his  own. 

The  writer  of  this  memoir  cannot  help 
concluding  it  with  the  following  sen¬ 
tence,  which  he  received  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Blakeway,  at  an  important  period 
of  his  life  ;  and  he  gives  it,  not  only  as 
intrinsically  valuable  for  the  advice  which 
it  contains,  but  as  an  exposition  of  those 
principles  which  guided  Mr.  Blakeway 's 
own  life,  and  afforded  him  consolation 
at  the  close  of  it : — “  Above  all,  believe 
on  the  word  of  an  old  man,  who  can  have 
no  motive  to  deceive  you,  that  Virtue 
alone  is  happiness  below.  And  depend 
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upon  it,  if  yo«  live  to  my  years,  you 
will  find,  that  however  specious  the  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance  of  happiness,  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  vice,  may  be,  it  is  all  unreal. 
God  has  appointed  an  irreversable  decree, 
which  connects  it  with  misery  alone.  Of 
virtue,  religion  is  the  only  substantial 
basis.  Examine,  therefore,  the  evidences 
of  Revelation;  and  having  found  it,  as 
I  trust  you  will  find  it,  built  upon  a 
rock,  keep  a  firm  hold  of  it,  and  never 
let  it  go.  Do  the  will  of  God ,  and  you 
will  lea)7i  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  he  of 
him .” 

Mrs.  Lethbridge. 

March  13.  At  Chercot  Lodge,  near 
Punster,  Somersetshire,  Harriet  Re- 
bekah,  wife  of  John  Hesketh  Lethbridge, 
esq.  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Buckler 
.Lethbridge,  Bart.  M.P.j  only  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Mytton,  of  Halstone,  co. 
Salop,  esq. 

The  loss  of  such  a  pure  and  spotless 
being,  though  not  unexpected,  will  be 
long  and  deeply  deplored.  At  the  early 
age  of  28,  she  has  been  snatched  away 
from  an  admired  and  admiring  husband, 
leaving  him,  with  six  lovely  children,  to 
lament  her  untimely  death.  The  gene¬ 
ral  benevolence  of  her  disposition,  the 
gentleness  and  elegance  of  her  manners, 
and  the  unaffected  sincerity  of  her  kind¬ 
ness  to  her  family  and  friends,  endeared 
Taer  to  all ;  and  the  purity  of  her  life, 
united  with  the  pious  resignation  with 
which  sbe  submitted  to  a  long  and  pain¬ 
ful  illness,  have,  it  is  humbly  hoped, 
ensured  her  the  reward  of  endless  bliss 
and  glory. 

James  Meyer,  Esq. 

Feb.  11.  At  Forty  Hall,  Enfield,  of  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  in  his  71st  year, 
James  Meyer,  Esq.  a  gentleman  gene¬ 
rally  known  and  respected.  On  first 
leaving  school  he  went  abroad,  and  spent 
four  year3  in  a  merchant’s  counting- 
house  in  Trieste.  On  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  the  habits  of  industry,  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  German  and  other  foreign 
languages  which  he  had  acquired,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  strong  recommendations 
of  an  excellent  character,  were  the 
means  of  securing  to  him  that  respecta¬ 
bility  and  affluence  which  he  so  long  en¬ 
joyed.  He  was  distinguished  through 
life  by  a  delicate  sense  of  honour  and 
propriety,  by  an  inflexible  integrity,  and 
by  such  a  strict  and  conscientious  adhe¬ 
rence  to  justice  and  uprightness  in  con¬ 
duct,  that  he  might  well  be  considered 
as  exhibiting  to  the  world  a  fair  and  ho¬ 
nourable  portrait  of  the  British  MER¬ 
CHANT. 
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Content,  though  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  the  property  already  acquired  in 
business,  he  began  to  form  plans  for  a 
gradual  retirement  from  his  various  mer¬ 
cantile  engagements.  With  this  viewr 
he  removed,  in  1800,  to  Forty  Hall,  En¬ 
field,  which,  with  the  park  and  conti¬ 
guous  farm,  was  considered  as  a  most 
eligible  purchase.  Here  he  soon  intro¬ 
duced  into  his  different  occupations,  the 
activity  and  regularity  of  a  man  of 
business.  It  should  be  recorded  to  his 
honour,  that  when  some  property  of 
considerable  amount  fell  to  him  as  lord 
of  the  manor,  he  settled  it  immediately 
in  trust,  that  the  rents  arising  from  the 
same,  might  be  annually  distributed 
among  poor  and  deserving  objects. 

Without  pretending  to  a  classical  taste 
and  refinement,  he  possessed  a  sound 
understanding  and  an  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world.  His  feelings  were 
strong,  and  his  judgment  generally  cor¬ 
rect,  on  which  account  great  deference 
was  paid  to  his  opinions  and  advice. 
As  chairman  of  the  Select  Vestry  of  the 
parish  of  Enfield,  he  was  active  and  use¬ 
ful  in  parochial  business.  He  contri¬ 
buted  liberally  towards  the  support  of 
public  and  private  charities,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  much  was  given 
which  was  concealed.  He  distributed 
large  sums  among  the  poor,  particularly 
towards  the  education  of  their  children, 
whose  progress  he  regularly  examined  at 
his  own  house. 

Attached  to  the  English  Constitution, 
he  was  loyal  to  his  King,  and  equally 
hostile  to  aristocratic  usurpation,  and 
lawless  democracy.  He  was  fond  of 
social  intercourse,  was  warm  in  his 
attachments,  and  has  often  proved  him¬ 
self,  on  trying  occasions,  a  sincere  and 
judicious  friend.  Raised  above  the  nar¬ 
row  boundaries  of  sects  and  parties,  by 
a  truly  Christian  benevolence,  his  anx¬ 
iety  was  to  do  good  unto  alt,  as  he  might 
have  opportunity.  What  he  bestowed 
in  charity  was  given  with  so  much  kind¬ 
ness,  as  greatly  increased  the  value  of 
the  gift.  Providence  had  not  only  bless¬ 
ed  him  with  affluence,  but  with  a  heart 
to  enjoy  a  benevolent  deed. 

He  has  left  by  his  will  i?300,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  of  Enfield,  requesting  that 
a  preference  should  be  given  to  those, 
who  had  been  regular  in  their  attend¬ 
ance  on  public  worship ;  one  third  being 
to  the  poor  attendants  of  Baker-st.  Meet¬ 
ing.  Distinguished  through  life  by  a  con¬ 
scientious  discharge  of  religious  duties, 
his  daily  conduct  proved  to  the  world, 
that  the  fear  of  God  was  before  his  eyes, 
and  that  Christian  charity  reigned  in  bis 
heart.  Such  a  character,  must  of  neces- 
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sity  be  valued  in  life,  and  lamented  in 
death.  As  the  funeral  passed  through 
Enfield,  the  windows  and  shops  were 
generally  closed,  out  of  respect  to  his 
memory.  He  was  buried  in  a  family 
vault  in  the  Dutch  Church  in  Austin 
Friars.  Though  Mr.  Meyer  was  never 
married,  yet  the  name  and  respecta¬ 
bility  of  the  family,  will  be  supported 
by  a  brother  and  a  nephew,  to  whom 
he  bequeathed  his  property. 

A  funeral  sermon  on  Mr.  Meyer  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  William  Brown,  at 
Baker-street  Meeting,  Enfield,  Feb.  2 6  ; 
and  has  been  since  published,  entitled, 
“  The  actively  Benevolent  Man  a  Public 
Blessing.” 

Mr.  Charles  Incledon. 

Feb.  11.  At  Worcester,  the  celebrated 
English  vocalist  Charles  Incledon. 

Fie  was  born  in  Cornwall,  the  son  of 
a  respectable  medical  gentleman.  Dis¬ 
playing  an  early  taste  for  music,  he  was, 
at  the  age  of  eight  years,  placed  in  the 
choir  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  under  the 
care  of  Jackson,  the  celebrated  com¬ 
poser.  Here  he  remained  six  or  seven 
years,  when  a  truant  disposition  induced 
him,  in  1779,  to  enter  on  board  the  For¬ 
midable  man  of  war,  of  98  guns,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  (since  Rear-Ad¬ 
miral)  Cleland.  On  the  West  India  sta¬ 
tion  lie  changed  his  ship,  and  served 
on  board  the  Raisonable,  of  sixty-four 
guns,  then  commanded  by  Lord  Hervey, 
where  his  vocal  powers  and  sprightliness 
of  character  endeared  him  to  the  officers 
and  men.  In  this  ship  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Admiral  Pigot,  commander  of 
the  fleet,  who  frequently  sent  for  Incle¬ 
don,  and  sang  catches  and  glees  with 
him  and  Admiral  Hughes.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1783,  when  Admiral 
Pigot,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  Lord  Her¬ 
vey,  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation 
to  Mr.  Sheridan  and  the  late  Mr.  Col- 
man  ;  the  manager,  however,  was  blind 
to  his  merits,  and  Incledon,  determined 
to  try  his  talents  on  the  stage,  joined 
Collins’s  company  at  Southampton, where 
his  first  theatrical  essay  was  as  Al- 
phonso,  in  the  Castle  of  Andalusia. 
Here  he  continued  upwards  of  a  year, 
when  he  was  engaged  at  Bath,  where  he 
attracted  much  of  the  public  attention, 
and  obtained  the  patronage  of  Rauzzini, 
who  not  only  took  him  under  his  tuition, 
but  introduced  him  in  his  concerts. 

He  was  a  great  favourite  at  the 
Noblemen’s  Catch  Club,  which  he  as¬ 
sisted  in  establishing;  and  Dr.  Haring- 
ton,  the  eminent  physician,  was  his  par¬ 
ticular  friend. 

Having  again  applied  in  vain  at  the 
London  theatres,  he  accepted  an  engage¬ 
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ment  at  Vauxhall ;  but  in  the  ensuing 
winter,  (October,  1790,)  made  his  first 
appearance  at  Covent  Garden,  as  Der- 
mot,  in  the  Poor  Soldier,  with  so  much 
success  as  to  obtain  a  permanent  situa¬ 
tion,  on  liberal  terms.  For  many  sea¬ 
sons  Incledon  sang  with  great  <5clat  at 
the  Lent  Oratorios;  he  frequently  visited 
Ireland,  where  no  singer,  not  even  Mrs. 
Billington,  was  ever  more  caressed ;  and 
subsequently  to  the  termination  of  his 
regular  engagements  at  the  London 
theatres,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
made  a  vocal  tour  through  great  part  of 
the  United  States,  though,  as  is  said, 
without  any  solid  pecuniary  advantage. 
Of  late  years  somewhat  neglected,  per¬ 
haps,  for  newer  favourites  in  the  metro¬ 
polis,  his  engagements  were  chiefly  of  a 
provincial  nature.  Styling  himself  “The 
Wandering  Melodist,”  he  was  accustom¬ 
ed  to  give  a  vocal  entertainment  of  his 
own,  which  was  generally  received  with 
great  favour.  He  was,  we  believe,  in 
the  arrangement  of  one  of  these  plans 
at  Worcester,  when,  about  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  year,  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  paralytic  affec¬ 
tion,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  led  to  the  termination  of  his 
existence.  He  had  been  married  three 
times;  and  he  has  a  son  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  now  or  recently 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury 
St.  Edmund’s,  Suffolk. 

Incledon,  though  a  convivial,  was  by 
no  means  an  improvident  man.  Before 
his  second  union  lie  settled  all  his  for¬ 
tune,  the  result  of  his  professional  exer¬ 
tions  for  many  years,  on  the  children  of 
the  first  marriage,  nor  was  he  wanting 
in  industry  to  create  a  new  fortune.  It 
is  true  his  farewell  benefits  in  London 
were  a  small  tax  on  his  friends, — for  he 
was  fond  of  ‘  more  last  words,’  but  they 
must  have  been  saving,  indeed,  who 
begrudged  the  price  of  a  ticket  to  so  old 
a  favourite  as  Charles  Incledon,  who,  a 
few  months  ago,  took  his  leave  on  that 
very  stage  where  he  first  made  his  debut 
forty  years  before — in  the  Southampton 
Theatre. 

Incledon’s  voice  was  of  extraordinary 
power,  both  in  the  natural  and  falsetto. 
The  former,  from  A  to  G,  a  compass  of 
about  fourteen  notes,  was  full  and  open, 
neither  partaking  of  the  reed  nor  the 
string,  and  sent  forth  without  the 
smallest  artifice;  and  such  was  its  duc¬ 
tility,  that  when  he  sung  pianissimo,  it 
retained  its  original  ductility.  His  fal¬ 
setto,  which  he  could  use  from  D  to  E 
or  F,  or  about  ten  notes,  was  rich,  sweet, 
and  brilliant,  though  we  certainly  are 
of  opinion  that  music,  like  beauty,  i$ 
“  unadorned  adorned  the  mpst.” 
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Though  Incledon  knew  little  of  music 
as  a  science,  yet  such  was  the  excellence 
of  his  voice  and  ear,  that  he  at  one  be¬ 
came  a  favourite  with  the  public.  He 
excelled  in  the  pure  and  energetic  Eng¬ 
lish  ballad,  such  as  “  Black-eyed  Susan,” 
and  “The  Storm,”  the  bold  and  cheering 
hunting-song,  or  the  love-song  of  Shield, 
breathing  the  chaste  simple  grace  of 
genuine  English  melody. 

Mr.  Edward  Knight. 

Feb. 21.  At  his  house  in  Great  Queen- 
street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  after  a  se¬ 
vere  illness  of  several  months,  aged  52, 
that  excellent  comic  actor,  Edward 
Knight. 

He  was  born  at  Birmingham  in  1774, 
and  was  intended  by  his  friends  for  an 
artist;  but  having,  at  an  early  period, 
a  penchant  for  the  stage,  on  the  death 
of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  articled, 
made  his  first  appearance  at  Newcastle- 
under-line,  as  Hob,  in  the  farce  of  Hob 
in  the  Well  ;  but  so  astounding  was  his 
reception,  that  it  quite  disconcerted 
him  ;  and,  unable  to  go  on  with  the 
character,  he  ran  off  the  stage,  and  it 
was  performed  by  another.  His  ardour 
was  for  some  time  checked  by  this  mis¬ 
hap,  and  he  resumed  the  pencil  for  ano¬ 
ther  year  ;  but  the  ruling  passion  was 
strong.  He  ventured  in  a  more  obscure 
place,  Raither,  in  North  Wales,  again 
played  Hob,  and  was  successful.  After 
strolling  about  some  time,  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  by  Mr.  Nunns,  of  the  Stafford 
company.  In  that  town  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Mr.Clewes,  a  wine-merchant. 

“  His  next  step  to  fame  was  owing 
merely  to  the  whim  of  some  merrily-dis¬ 
posed  wag,  who  was  willing  to  raise  a 
laugh  at  his  expence.  One  night  at  Ut- 
toxeter,  after  having  raved  through  the 
parts  of  Arno,  Silvester  Daggerwood, 
and  Lingo,  he  was  agreeably  surprised 
by  a  note  requesting  his  attendance  at 
the  inn  adjoining  the  theatre,  and  inti¬ 
mating  that  he  would  receive  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  improvement  of  his  thea¬ 
trical  pursuits.  Every  thing,  of  course, 
was  neglected  for  this  important  inter¬ 
view.  He  flew  to  the  inn  on  the  wings 
of  speed,  and  was  immediately  shown 
into  a  room,  where  he  was  very  cordially 
received  by  an  unknown,  but  grave-look¬ 
ing  gentleman,  whose  inflexible  steadi¬ 
ness  of  face  could  not  give  the  least  sus¬ 
picion  of  a  jest.  After  the  usual  compli¬ 
ments  of  that  day,  the  stranger  very  po¬ 
litely  assured  him  that  he  had  received 
much  pleasure  from  his  performances, 
and  was  determined  to  put  him  into  a 
situation  where  his  talents  might  be 
shown  to  advantage.  Mr.  Knight  stam¬ 
mered  forth  his  gratitude,  and  had  all 
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ears  open  for  the  reception  of  this  im¬ 
portant  benefit.  The  stranger  proceeded 
to  inform  him  that  his  name  was  Phil¬ 
lips,  and  that  he  was  well  known  to  Mr. 
Tate  Wilkinson,  the  manager  of  the 
York  Theatre.  ‘  Now,  Sir,'  he  added,  ‘you 
have  only  to  make  use  of  my  name,  which 
I  fully  authorise  you  to  do,  and  you  may 
rely  upon  being  well  received.  Say  that 
I  have  seen  you  on  the  stage,  and  de¬ 
clared  my  satisfaction  at  your  perform¬ 
ance.’  Mr.  Knight  was,  of  course,  much 
delighted,  and  expressed,  in  the  most 
lively  terms,  his  sense  of  this  important 
obligation.  The  next  morning  he  wrote 
a  very  polite  letter  to  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
making  the  tender  of  his  services,  and 
not  in  the  least  doubting  their  accept¬ 
ance,  for  the  name  of  his  new  ally  formed 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  letter. 
In  a  short  time,  a  very  laconic  epistle 
came  from  the  York  manager,  that  at 
once  overthrew  his  splendid  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  was  to  this  effect :  — ‘  Sir,  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  any  Mr.  Philips, 
except  a  rigid  Quaker,  and  he  is  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  recommend  an  ac¬ 
tor  to  my  theatre.  I  don't  want  you. 
Tatf.  Wilkinson.’ 

“rlhis  was  certainly  a  mortifying  re¬ 
pulse.  His  air-formed  schemes  at  once 
melted  into  nothing;  and  the  failure 
was  so  much  the  more  painful,  at  it 
was  totally  unexpected.  In  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  his  anger,  he  wrote  a  se¬ 
cond  letter  to  the  Manager: — ‘  Sir, 
I  should  as  soon  think  of  applying  to  a 
methodist  parson  to  preach  for  my  be¬ 
nefit,  as  to  a  quaker  to  recommend  me 
to  Mr. Wilkinson.  I  don’t  want  to  come. 
E.  Knight.’ — This  letter  was  too  much 
in  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  own  peculiar  style  to 
meet  with  an  unfavourable  reception. 
Nothing,  however,  resulted  from  it  at 
the  time.  A  whole  year  rolled  on  with 
the  Stafford  company,  at  the  end  of 
which  Mr.  Knight  was  agreeably  sur¬ 
prized  by  a  second  letter  from  his  former 
correspondent.  In  brevity  and  elegance 
it  was  no  wise  inferior  to  his  former  epis¬ 
tle,  but  the  matter  of  it  sounded  much 
more  sweetly  to  our  hero’s  ears.  The 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  our  know¬ 
ledge,  a  literal  transcript : — ‘Mr.  Metho¬ 
dist  Parson,  I  have  a  living  that  produces 
twenty-five  shillings  per  week.  Will  you 
hold  forth  ?  Tate  Wilkinson.’ 

“  This  sudden  change  was  not  altoge¬ 
ther  owing  to  the  preceding  correspond¬ 
ence,  but  in  part  to  the  secession  of 
Matthews,  who  had  been  engaged  at  t he 
Haymarket.  Nothing  could  bave  been 
more  fortunate  for  Knigbt  than  this 
event ;  for  the  manager,  anxious  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  loss  of  so  useful  a  performer,  en¬ 
gaged  him  some  months  before  Mr.  Mat- 
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thews  actually  left  for  London.”  Our 
hero  was  now  in  the  meridian  of  his 
glory,  when  his  happiness  received  a  se¬ 
vere  blow  from  the  loss  of  a  beloved  wife, 
who  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four, 
and  left  him  burthened  with  the  care  of 
a  small  family.  He  had  been  married 
five  years. — About  a  twelvemonth  after, 
he  was  united,  secondly,  in  1807,  to 
Miss  Susan  Smith,  sister  of  Mrs.  Bartley, 
and  the  then  heroine  of  the  York  Stage. 

At  York  seven  years  passed  away  with¬ 
out  any  other  material  occurrence, 
when  he  received  proposals  from  Mr. 
Wrougbton,  at  that  time  Stage  Mana¬ 
ger  of  Drury-laue,  which,  of  course, 
were  eagerly  accepted. 

On  the  destruction  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  by  fire,  many  of  the  principal 
performers  considered  themselves  as  re¬ 
leased  from  their  treaties,  and  embarked 
in  other  adventures.  Mr.  Knight  was 
one  of  the  few  that  had  abilities  to  profit 
by  this  opportunity.  On  October  14, 
1809,  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Lyceum  as  Timothy  Quaint,  in  “  The 
Soldier’s  Daughter,”  and  Robin  Rough- 
head,  in  “  Fortune’s  Frolick.”  He  was 
equally  successful  in  Jerry  Blossom,  Sim, 
Spado,  Trip,  &c.  and  continued  a  fa¬ 
vourite  till  illness  compelled  him  to  re¬ 
tire.  His  powers  as  a  comic  actor  were 
certainly  considerable.  There  was  an 
odd  quickness,  and  a  certain  droll  play 
about  every  muscle  in  his  face,  that  fully 
prepared  the  audience  for  the  jest  that 
was  to  follow.  His  Sim,  in  “  Wild  Oats,” 
may  be  termed  the  most  chaste  and 
natural  performance  on  the  Stage.  On 
one  occasion,  in  the  exercise  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  Knight  had  a  very  narrow  escape 
with  his  life.  On  the  evening  of  Feb.  17, 
1816,  when  performing  with  Miss  Kelly, 
in  the  farce  of  “  Modern  Antiques,”  a 
maniac  named  Barnett  fired  a  pistol  at 
the  lady,  which  had  nearly  given  the  gen¬ 
tleman  his  quietus. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Knight’s  manners 
were  domestic  and  methodical.  He  dis¬ 
liked  convivial  parties  ;  but  he  possessed 
that  kindness  and  benevolence  of  heart, 
which  reflect  hflnour  upon  human  na¬ 
ture.  His  remains  were  removed  to  a 
vault  in  Pancras  new  Church,  on  the  27th 
of  February,  when,  among  the  mourners, 
were  Mr.  EUiston,  Dr. Pearson,  Mr.  Car- 
pue,  Mr.  George  Soane,  Mr.  Grimaldi, 
senior,  &c. 

Mr.  John  Farey. 

Jan .  6.  At  his  house  in  Howland- 
street,  aged  60,  Mr.  John  Farey. 

He  was  horn  at  Woburn  in  I “66,  and 
first  received  a  common  village  education 
there,  but  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  sent 
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to  school  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire.  Evinc¬ 
ing  early  indications  of  a  studious  dis¬ 
position,  he  so  pleased  his  master,  that 
he  gratuitously  instructed  him  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  philosophy.  He  also  studied 
drawing  and  surveying,  and  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  notice  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Smeaton. 

Mr.  Farey  had  the  good  fortune  to  be¬ 
come  known  to  the  late  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  and  to  acquire  the  confidence  of 
that  nobleman,  who  in  1792  appointed 
him  to  the  agency  of  his  Grace’s  Bedford¬ 
shire  estates.  Mr. Farey,  in  consequence, 
went  to  reside  at  W oburn,  and  continued 
there  till  the  death  ofhis  patron  in  1802. 
In  the  conduct  of  the  Duke’s  affairs,  Mr. 
Farey  had  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise 
ofhis  talents,  and  he  prosecuted  the  ideas 
of  his  noble  employer  with  so  much  as¬ 
siduity,  that  he  succeeded  fully  in  esta¬ 
blishing  a  very  improved  system  of  agri¬ 
culture,  of  which  the  Duke  had  sketched 
the  outlines  with  great  judgment,  from 
a  mature  consideration  of  all  the  obser¬ 
vations  he  had  made  during  his  travels 
through  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Britain. 

In  1809  and  1810  Mr.  Farey  made  a 
survey  of  Derbyshire  for  the  Board  of 
Agriculture ;  and  his  report,  printed  in 
two  volumes,  1811-1813,  contains  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  principles  which  he  followed 
in  mineral  surveying.  He  availed  him¬ 
self  of  every  opportuni'y  of  augmenting 
his  knowledge  on  the  order  and  nature 
of  the  strata  throughout  Britain,  and  col¬ 
lected  innumerable  specimens  to  esta¬ 
blish  their  identity  in  different  places. 
A  great  part  of  his  time  was  spent  in 
collecting  his  observations,  and  in  form-* 
ing  maps  and  sections  from  them,  to 
determine  the  order  and  position  of  the 
strata  in  every  place  which  he  visited. 
He  intended  to  publish  the  results,  but 
their  completion  was  prevented  by  the 
attack  of  apoplexy  which  terminated  his 
useful  life.  He  married  early  in  life,  and 
had  a  numerous  family. 

Mr.  Farey  was  a  man  of  most  laborious 
research,  and  of  very  retired  habits ; 
rarely  mixing  in  society,  but  pursuing  his 
studies  with  incessant  application,  im¬ 
pelled  by  a  thirst  of  knowledge  rather 
than  by  the  desire  of  fame  or  wealth. 
The  manuscripts,  to  which  he  devoted  so 
many  years,  contain  a  mass  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  would  afford  materials  for 
some  valuable  publications.  Mr.  F.  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Monthly 
Magazine,  from  which  we  have  quoted 
the  foregoing  particulars. 

John  M‘ Carrol. 

Jan.  14.  At  Caruavanaghan,  three 
miles  from  Armagh,  John  M*CarrdlI,  *n 
the  100th  year  of  his  age.  He  vtas  three 
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times  married.  His  first  wife  lived  20 
years,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children; 
his  second  wife  lived  21  years;  and  his 
third  wife  22  years.  He  had  no  chil¬ 
dren  by  bis  last  two  wives.  There  were 
six  children  living  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  46  grandchildren,  80  great¬ 
grandchildren,  and  three  great-great¬ 
grandchildren  ;  in  all,  135 — the  most  of 
whom  attended  his  funeral.  He  retained 
his  faculties  to  the  last.  A  few  nights 
before  his  death,  he  found  himself  una¬ 
ble  to  raise  the  psalm,  and  asked  his 
grandson  to  do  it  for  him,  and  make 
prayer,  which  he  uniformly  had  done 
himself.  He  always  bore  the  character 
of  an  honest  man,  was  pious  and  reli¬ 
gious,  “  and  his  latter  end  was  peace.” 

Mr.  Jamks  Caulfield. 

April  22.  In  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos¬ 
pital,  aged  62,  Mr  James  Caulfield,  au¬ 
thor  of  Lives  of  Rernarkat  le  Persons  ; 
Chalcographiana ;  Gallery  of  Biitish  Por¬ 
traits;  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  or 
Lives  of  Persons  who  sat  in  Judgment  on 
Charles  I.;  History  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot;  Biographical  Sketches  illustrative 
of  British  History  ;  &c. &c.  &c.  Mr.  C. 
was  also  a  well-known  print  dealer,  and 
universally  acknowledged  as  the  best 
judge  in  the  kingdom  of  engraved  Bri¬ 
tish  Portraits.  A  further  memoir  of 
this  truly  and  highly  gifted  man  will  he 
given  in  a  future  number. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

At  the  Deanery  House,  Clogher,  the  very 
Rev.  Rich.  Bagwell ,  M.A.  Dean  of  that 
Church. 

At  Upton-on-Severn,  Wore,  aged  78, 
the  Rev.  Rob.  Edm.  Baines ,  for  54  years 
Rector  of  that  place,  and  of  Halford  more 
than  40.  He  was  of  Christ’s  Coll.  Camb. 
B.  A.  1769,  M.A.  1773,  was  presented  to 
Upton  in  1772,  !>y  Dr.  Johnson,  then  Bp. 
of  Worcester,  and  to  Halford  in  1775  by 
the  King  (for  that  turm). 

The  Rev.  John  West  Carcw,  Rector  of 
Bickleigh,  Devon.  He  was  the  third  son 
of  Sr  John  Carew,  fifth  Baronet  of  Hac- 
combe,  Devon,  by  Elizabeth,  only  dan.  of 
Rev.  Henry  Holdsworth,  of  Dartmouth  ; 
and  was  named  West  after  his  paternal 
grandmother  Dorothy,  dau.  and  coh.  of 
Peter  West,  of  Tiserton  Castle,  esq.  He 
was  of  Oriel  Coll.  Oxf.  B.  C.  L.  1781,  and 
was  presented  to  Bickleigh  in  1752  by  his 
family. 

Aged  51,  the  Rev.  John  Clarke ,  Vicar 
of  Weston  on  Trent,  Staff,  to  which  he  was 
presented  in  1819  by  John  Lane,  esq.; 
and  for  many  years  Master  of  the  Free 
Grammar  School  at  Rudgelev,  where  he 


was  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  twenty 
private  pupils,  among  whom  have  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Suddenly,  the  Rev.  Henry  Carry ,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Carsphairn,  co.  Wigton. 

At  Thornton  Steward,  near  Bcdale,  co. 
York,  aged  82,  Rev.  John  Ewbank ,  nearly  40 
years  Vicar  of  that  parish,  and  of  Nafferton, 
to  the  former  of  which  he  was  pre-ented  in 
1786,  by  Dr.  Porteus,  then  Bp.  of  Chester, 
and  to  the  latter  in  1788  by  Dr.  Markham 
the  late  Archbishop  of  York. 

At  Clitheroe,  Lane,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
the  Rev.  Rob.  Heath ,  Incumbent  of  that 
Church,  and  Head  Master  of  the  Free 
Grammar  School  in  that  town,  where  he 
also  took  private  pupils.  He  was  of  Braze- 
nose  Coll.  Oxf.  M.A.  1813,  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Clitheroe  in  1814  by  the  late 
Lord  Curzon.  He  was  possessed  of  exten¬ 
sive  classical  erudition,  and  great  eloquence 
as  a  preacher. 

At  Spalding,  of  the  typhus  fever,  aged 
24,  the  Rev.  William  Johnson ,  Vicar  of 
Bilsby,  Line.  He  was  of  Sidney  Sussex 
Coll.  Camb.  B.A.  1823. 

Aged  84,  the  Rev.  Jas.  Williams  Newton, 
M.A.  Rector  of  Alderford  with  Attlebridge, 
Norfolk,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Iiemblington, 
and  Rector  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James, 
Norwich.  He  was  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Camb. 
B.A.  1762,  M.A.  1765,  and  was  presented 
to  all  his  benefices  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Norwich,  to  Alderford  and  his  Norwich 
Churches  in  1776,  and  to  Hemblington  in 
1814.  He  published  in  1806,  “  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Hebrew  Language.” 

At  Ilarby,  near  Belvoir  t  astle,  aged  55, 
the  Rev.  Thos.  Norris,  Rector  of  Harby, 
Vicar  of  Granby  cum  Sutton,  near  Bing¬ 
ham,  Notts,  and  a  Magistrate  for  Leicester¬ 
shire.  He  was  of  Trinity  Coll.  Camb.  B.A. 
1794,  M.A.  1798;  was  presented  to  both 
his  livings  by  the  Rutland  family,  to  Harby 
in  1804,  and  to  Granby  in  182  .. 

The  Rev.  John  Parsons ,  Rector  of  Car- 
singtou,  Derb.  to  which  Church  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  1808  by  the  Very  Rev.  Sir  Rich. 
Kaye,  bart.  Dean  of  Lincoln. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Pooley,  Vicar  of  Thorn¬ 
ton  St.  Oswald,  Lane,  to  which  Church  he 
was  presented  in  1 800  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Worcester. 

Aged  65,  the  Rev.  Richard  Preston,  Cu¬ 
rate  of  Knowle  Saint  Giles,  Dorset,  and 
formerly  Curate  of  Ilminster,  Sum. 

At  Little  Bridy,  Dors,  after  three  days 
illness,  aged  26,  the  Rev.  G.  Henry  Roberts, 
Curate  of  Long  Biidy,  a  very  active  and 
exemplary  Clergyman. 

At  Oiterbourne,  near  Winchester,  the 
Rev.  Jas.  Scott,  Rector  of  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Sum  and  Laiuston,  Hants.  He  was 
son  of  the  Rev.  James  Scott,  M.A.  Vicar 
of  Itchen  Stoke,  Hants;  and  consequently 
brother  to  Jane  the  present  Countess  of 
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Oxford.  Mr.  Scott  was  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  B.  C.  Ij.  April  2,  1803,  and  was 
presented  to  both  his  livings  in  181.9;  to 
Weston  by  Dr.  ISlansel,  the  late  Bp.  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  and  to  Lainston,  by  Sir  F.  E.  B.  Her- 
vey,  bart. 

At  his  house,  on  the  Marine  Parade, 
Dover,  after  a  few  hours  illness  only,  the 
Rev.  Edu\  IJ'inlhrnp,  late  Vicar  of  Darent, 
Kent.  He  was  of  St.  John’s  Coll.  Camb. 
B.  A.  1791,  M.A.  1796;  and  was  presented 
to  Darent  in  1  813  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Rochester. 

Jan.  20.  At  Eckington,  Derb.  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Brnmhead,  formerly  of  Queen’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxf.  M.A.  1771. 

Jan.  26*.  At  Rome,  whither  he  went  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health,  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
mond  Ghjn  Hamond,  Fellow  of  Jesus  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  Rector  of  Widford, 
Herts.  lie  proceeded  B.  A.  1819,  M.A. 
1822,  and  in  1824,  succeeded  the  Rev. 
Francis  Thomas  Hamond  (see  vol.  xciv.  ii. 
92)  in  the  Rectory  of  Widford,  at  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  Wm.  Parker  Hamond,  esq. 

Feb.  ...  At  Clapham  Common,  aged  28, 
the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Ware,  of  Trinity  College, 
Camb.  B.A.  1  822. 

Feb.  12.  At  Norwich,  aged  58,  the  Rev. 
Charles  John  Chapman ,  Minister  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  Mancroft  in  that  city,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  the  inhabitants  in  1805.  He 
was  formerly  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  Coll. 
Camb.  where  he  proceeded  B.A.  17 89,  M.A. 
1792,  B.D.  1800. 

Feb.  1  7.  Aged  76,  the  Rev.  L.  Mechelin , 
for  many  years  a  teacher  of  the  German 
language  at  Oxford. 

Feb.  2  I .  At  Knapton,  Norf.  aged  61,  the 
Rev.  Hen.  Hunter ,  Vicar  of  Horsey  and 
Honing  cum  Dilham,  and  formerly  Master 
of  Sir  Wm.  Preston’s  Grammar  School  at 
North  Walsham,  where  the  immortal  Nelson 
was  educated.  He  was  presented  to  Honing 
in  1796,  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Yorke,  then  Bp. 
of  Ely,  and  to  Horsey  in  1802  by  the  Go¬ 
vernors  of  North  Walsham  School. 

Feb.  26.  At  Lazonby  Parsonage,  Cumb. 
aged  94,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Myers ,  Vicar  of 
that  place,  and  of  Stannington,  North unab. 
ai.d  formerly  of  the  Brow,  Barton,  in  the 
former  county.  He  was  presented  to  La¬ 
zonby  in  1789  by  Dr.  Douglas,  then  Bishop 
of  Carlisle  ;  and  to  Stannington  in  1815  by 
Dr.  Barrington,  the  late  Bp.  of  Durham. 

At  Brighton,  the  Rev.  Rob.  Hole ,  a  senior 
Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  B.A.  1789, 
M.A.  1792. 

March  ...  At  Bedford,  the  Rev.  George 
Kendal ,  (  urate  of  Wrestlingworth,  Beds. 
He  was  of  St.  John’s  Coll.  Camb.  B.A.  1812, 
M.A  1815. 

March  1.  At  Bolton  Rectory,  Craven, 
aged  82,  the  Rev.  Rich.  Dawson,  of  Halton 
Gill,  and  for  52  years  Rector  of  Bolton  by 
Bowland,  to  which  he  was  presented  in  1773 
by  Christopher  Dawson,  esq.  He  was  of 
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Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  a  Grand  Com¬ 
pounder  for  the  degree  of  B.  C.L.  Oct.  14, 
1768. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Dowell,  Rector  of  Holm 
Lacy,  Heref.  and  formerly  Vicar  of  Locking, 
Som.  He  was  of  Wad  ham  Coll.  Oxf.  M.A. 
1809;  was  presented  to  Locking  in  1812 
by  his  father,  Wm.  Dowell,  esq.  and  to 
Holm  Lacey  in  1  823  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

March  11.  At  his  father’s  house  in  Not¬ 
tingham,  aged  45,  the  Rev.  Henry  John 
Maddock,  of  Edgerton  Lodge,  Derb.  In¬ 
cumbent  of  Trinity  Church,  Huddersfield. 
He  was  formerly  Fellow  of  Magd.  Coll. 
Camb.  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  B.A. 
1804,  M.A.  1807.  He  had  exercised  his 
professional  functions  in  Nottingham,  in 
Derbyshire,  and  latterly  at  Huddersfield, 
conciliating  in  ali  the  scenes  of  his  ministry 
the  esteem  of  his  parishioners  and  auditors, 
who  will  long  retain  in  grateful  remembrance 
his  useful  exertions  and  his  exemplary  cha¬ 
racter.  He  has  left  a  widow  and  numerous 
family. 

March  13.  At  Horwich,  Lane,  universally 
respected,  the  Rev.  Sam.  Johnson,  M.A. 
Incumbent  of  that  Church,  to  which  he  was 
preferred  in  178  8  by  the  then  Vicar  of  Dean. 

April  5.  Aged  70,  the  Rev.  Jas.  Steven¬ 
son,  for  upwards  of  40  years  Minister  of  a 
Presbyterian  congregation  at  Trowbridge. 

April  8.  At  Bagshot,  aged  82,  the  Rev. 
Thos.  Pettingall ,  for  44  years  Rector  of 
Easthampstead,  Berks.  He  was  a  student 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  M.A.  1769, 
B.D.  1778,  and  vvas  presented  to  his  living 
in  1782  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  that 
Cathedral. 

In  his  24th  year,  the  Rev.  J.  Jackson, 
M.A.  Master  of  Northleach  School,  Gloue. 
and  late  of  Queen’s  Coll.  Oxf. 

DEATHS. 

London  and  its  Environs. 

Jan.  9.  At  his  residence,  in  Ely-place, 
sincerely  regretted,  John  Collins,  esq.  late 
of  the  Navy  Office.  He  was  highly  respected 
and  beloved,  his  judgment  was  sound,  his 
taste  elegant,  and  his  mind  combined  with 
the  purest  sentiments  of  virtue. 

March  18.  Jane,  the  wife  of  Andrew  Pa- 
ton,  esq.  of  Stoke  Newington. 

Aged  63,  Wm.  Dagley,  esq.  of  Queen’s- 
buildings,  Brompton. 

March  19.  At  Pimlico,  aged  58,  Mary, 
relict  of  James  Guy,  esq. 

March  21.  At  Camberwell,  aged  79,  Ro¬ 
bert  Rolleston,  esq. 

Ait  Paddington,  aged  63,  James-Baker 
Beeston,  esq. 

March  22.  In  his  49th  year,  Mr.  Wm. 
Hutchinson  Wilson,  of  Duchy  Wharf,  Sa¬ 
voy,  Strand,  coal-merchant. 

In  Regent-street,  the  Hon.  Geo.  Bla- 
quiere,  third  son  of  the  late  John,  first  Lord 
De  Blaquiere. 


Clergy  Deceased. 
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March  23.  Aged  74,  Wm.  Prowse,  esq.  a 
Rear-Adm.  and  a  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

At  his  apartments,  Coleman-str.  aged  76, 
Mr.  Edward  Charlton  ;  on  the  30th  lie  was 
interred  in  the  vault  under  St.  Stephen’s, 
Coleman-street.  He  was  born  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  and  was  a  schoolfellow  of  the 
Earl  of  Eldon  and  Lord  Stowell,  sons  of 
Mr.  Scott,  at  Mr.  Moise’s  school  at  that 
town.  He  resided  several  years  at  Oxford 
and  Bath,  was  about  twenty  years  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  Pickfords,  Castle  Inn, 
Wood-street,  and  about  five  or  six  years 
since  he  retired  on  a  moderate  competency. 
He  died  sincerely  lamented  by  an  extensive 
circle  of  acquaintances  and  friends  who  knew 
his  worth. 

March  25.  At  York-buildings,  aged  58, 
Dr.  John  Gray,  late  Physician  to  Haslar 
Hospital. 

March26.  In Margaret-street, Cavendish- 
square,  aged  66,  Mrs.  Minshull. 

March  27.  In  his  6.9th  year,  Joseph 
Echalaz,  esq.  of  Clapton. 

In  Lower  Grosvenor-sq.  in  his  14th  year, 
a  son  of  the  Rev.  Lord  Viscount  Barrington, 
nephew  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham. 

At  Brockle-hill,  Wm.  Godfrey,  esq. 

March  2.9.  John-Rich'ard,  third  son  of 
Lieut.-col.  Sir  Hew  Ross,  K.C.B. 

March  30.  Aged  4.9,  Anne,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  John  Buckland,  Rector  of  St.  George’s, 
Southwark. 

At  Fortis-green  Cottage,  Muswell-hill, 
Hornsey,  Houlton-Smith  King,  esq.  a  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Customs. 

April  1 .  In  George-st.Portman-sq. Frances 
Constable,  relict  of  Francis  Constable,  of 
Burton  Constable,  esq.  (See  vol.  xci.  i.  p. 
281.)  She  was  dau.  of  Edm.  Plowden,  of 
Plowden,  co.  Salop,  esq.  and  was  married  in 
the  year  1792. 

April  6.  At  Shaftesbury  House,  Bays- 
water,  aged  69,  Wm.  Davidson,  esq. 

In  Hart- street,  Bloomsbury-square,  aged 
85,  Mrs.  Power. 

April  7.  At  Little  Chelsea,  aged  74,  the 
wife  of  Chas.  Shuter,  esq.  barrister-at-law. 

In  Gower-street,  Bedford-square,  J.  R. 
Benson,  esq.  late  of  Gibraltar,  merchant. 

April  9.  In  her  43d  year,  Mary-Anne, 
wife  of  Geo.  Morant,  esq.  Wimpole  street. 

In  Regent-street,  Lieut. -gen.  Philip- 
Kearney  Skinner. 

David  Jones,  esq.  of  Devonshire-street, 
Portland-place. 

In  Great  Marlborough-street,  Sir  George 
Alderson. 

In  Grosvenor-street  West,  Marianne,  wife 
of  Major-gen.  Mosheim. 

April  11.  In  Montague-str.  Russell-sq. 
atred  88,  Wm.  Hunt  Mickelfield,  esq.  of 
West  Tilbury,  Essex. 

In  Euston-place,  New-road,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Bovd. 

J 

April  12.  At  Kennington-green,  aged  78, 
Mary,  relict  of  the  late  Matthew  Armstrong, 


hop-merchant,  London-bridge. 

April  13.  In  Regent-street,  Mrs.  Faunt- 
leroy,  mother  of  the  late  notorious  William 
Fauntleroy,  esq.  of  Berners-street. 

At  Turnham-green,  Thomas  Stephenson, 
esq.  of  Devonshire-street,  Queen-square. 

In  Penton-street,  Pentonville,  aged  55, 
Mr.  Long. 

April  14.  In  Stanhope-street,  May-fair, 
in  her  86th  year,  the  Right  Don.  Philadel- 
phia-Hannah,  relict  of  the  late  Thos.  Vise. 
Cremorne,  and  Baron  Dartrey,  of  Ireland. 
Her  Ladyship  was  the  grancl-dau.  of  Wm. 
Penn,  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  N.  America, 
and  was  born  in  its  capital  of  Philadelphia, 
&fter  which  city  she  was  named. 

April  15.  At  Camberwell,  aged  83,  Wm. 
Rough,  esq. 

In  Beaumont-street,  aged  18,  Katharine, 
second  dau.  of  Sir  Robert  Alexander,  bait. 

April  16.  At  the  Tavistock  Hotel,  Co¬ 
vent  Garden,  aged  40,  James  Brennan,  esq. 
an  opulent  merchant  in  Liverpool,  who  cut 
his  throat  when  suffering  under  temporary 
derangement.  He  was  a  bachelor,  resident 
with  two  sisters  and  a  brother  in  Liverpool, 
and  had  been  about  a  month  in  London. 
He  was  generally  considered  to  be  in  flou¬ 
rishing  circumstances,  and  had  always,  until 
recently,  been  a  healthy  and  cheerful  man. 

Berks. — March  19.  At Thatcham,  Berks, 
aged  41,  Thomas  Hedges,  esq. 

March  22.  Aged  62,  John  Hedges,  esq. 
Mayor,  and  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  Walling¬ 
ford. 

Bucks. — April  4.  Eliz.  only  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  J.  Rislev,  Rector  of  Tingewick 
and  Thornton,  having  survived  her  mother 
only  one  month. 

Cambridgeshire. — March  31.  At  the 
Observatory,  Cambridge,  Harriet,  wife  of 
Mr.  Professor  W’oodhouse. 

Cheshire. — March  10.  Aged  57,  Mr. 
Thos.  Bebbington,  jtin.  of  Nantwieh. 

March  24.  At  Grey  Friars’,  Chester,  in 
her  84th  year,  Margaret,  relict  of  the  late 
John  Foulkes,  esq.  of  Eriviatt,  Denbighsh. 

Cumberland. — April  7.  At  Wig  ton,  in 
his  24th  year,  Mr.  John-Matson  Dodd, 
B  A.  Taberdar  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

Devon. — March  3.  At  Netherton  Hall, 
Sir  John-Wilmot  Prideaux,  bart.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  grandfather  Sir  John,  in  Aug. 
1766,  and  has  left  issue  two  sons.  The  fa¬ 
mily  is  of  great  antiquity  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  and  the  first  ancestor  who  came 
to  England  was  seized  of  Prideaux  Castle  in 
Cornwall  at  the  Norman  conquest. 

April  13.  At  Devonport,  aged  89,  Mr. 
William  Hill  ier,  a  respectable  superannuated 
gunner  in  his  Majesty’s  Navy,  father  of  furry 
William  and  George  Hillier,  Commanders 
in  the  Royal  Navy. 

Durham. — March  30.  At  Bishop  Mid- 
dleham,  Jemima,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Major-gen.  M.  Napier. 
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April  1 .  At  Philadelphia,  near  Houghton- 
le-Spring,  Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  cooper, 
aged  111.  He  enjoyed  good  health  to  the 
week  of  his  death. 

Essex. — April  1.  Aged  81,  John-Oxley 
Parker,  esq.  of  Spriogfield-plaee. 

Gloucester. — Lately.  At  the  house  of 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Weller,  of  the  Chelten¬ 
ham  Literary  Saloon,  aged  68,  Mr.  John 
Southerden,  late  of  Rye,  in  Sussex.  It  is 
singular  that  Mr.  Southerden’s  eldest  son, 
who  had  been  abroad  nearly  25  years,  and 
had  not  during  that  period  seen  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  family,  arrived  in  Cheltenham 
but  two  hours  after  the  decease  of  his  father. 

Hants. — Feb.  25.  Aged  6'4,  Mr.  Gladall, 
of  Sandford  Cottage,  Newport,  Isle  of 

Wight. 

April  11.  At  .Southampton,  aged  63, 
Mary  wife  of  Rev.  Thos.  Layton,  M-A.  Vi¬ 
car  of  Chigwell  and  Theydon  Bois,  Essex. 

Herefordshire. — March  2.9.  Jane,  3d 
dan.  of  late  Rev.  T.  Lloyd,  of  Hereford. 

March  30.  At  Rotherwas,  near  Here¬ 
ford,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors  during  many 
generations,  aged  67,  Chas.  Stonor  Boden- 
ham,  esq.  In  early  life,  education  had  pre¬ 
pared,  and  travel  had  polished  his  mind  for 
those  attainments  which  distinguish  the 
man  of  taste,  the  scholar,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  ;  whilst  a  natural  kindness  of  disposi¬ 
tion,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  affability 
of  manners,  secured  all  the  endearments  of 
domestic  affection  and  private  friendship. 
Bred  in  the  ancient  faith  of  his  fathers,  he 
felt  no  acrimony  towards  those  who  differed 
from  it,  but  left  an  example  of  candour  and 
liberality,  which  on  this  and  every  other 
subject,  commands  our  respect,  and  deserves 
our  imitation. 

April  3.  At  Ross,  aged  70,  Eleanor, 
dau.  of  Edw.  Dubberley,  esq.  and  wife  of 
Mr.  James  Frere. 

April  6.  At  Lower  Moor,  Anne,  wife  of 
Rev.  Francis  Coke,  Preb.  of  Hereford,  &c. 

Herts. — April  11.  At  Harpenden,  aged 
39,  John  Edward  Boys,  esq. 

Kent. — March  17.  At  Plaistow,  in  her 
96th  year,  Mrs.  Alice  Wyatt. 

March  20.  At  his  seat,  Leybourne  Grange, 
aged  81,  Sir  Henry  Hawley,  bart.  He  was 
twice  married;  1st,  to  Dorothy,  only  dau. 
and  heiress  of  John  Ashwood,  of  Madeley, 
co.  Salop,  esq.  Aug.  10,  1770;  2dly,  to 
Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  Wm.  Humphrey,  of 
Llewyn,  co.  Montgomery,  esq.  Sept.  5, 
1785  ;  by  both  of  whom  he  had  issue.  Sir 
Henry  was  created  a  Baronet,  14th  May, 
1795. 

March  29.  Aged  74,  at  Hull-place,  T. 
Wyborne,  esq. 

Lancashire.  March  10.  At  Rochdale, 
John,  third  and  last  surviving  son  of  late 
Peter  Urmerod,  of  Ormerod,  esq. 

March  18.  In  her  61st  year,  Anne,  wife 
of  Thos.  Fernley,  esq.  of  Portwood,  near 
Stockport. 


March  22.  At  the  Mount,  Dickenson- 
street,  Manchester,  aged  101,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Richardson,  widow.  She  retained  her  sight 
and  memory  to  the  last.  She  was  grand, 
great  grand,  and  great  great  grandmother  to 
153  descendants,  50  of  whom  are  now  living. 

March  31.  James  Duncutt,  esq.  of  Hol- 
linwood. 

Leicestershire. — Feb.  2.  At  Gopsal, 
the  seat  of  her  son-in-law,  Earl  Howe,  aged 
55,  Penelope-Anne,  Countess  of  Cardigan. 
She  was  the  2d  dau.  of  George- John  Cooke, 
esq.  of  Harefield  Park,  Middlesex;  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Robert  Brudenell,  present  and  6th 
Ear  1  of  Cardig  an,  March  8,  1  / 94,  and  had 
issue  James-Thomas,  Lord  Brudenell,  M.P. 
for  Marlborough,  another  son  who  died 
young,  and  eight  daughters. 

April  10.  Aged  88,  the  widow  of  John 
Heyrick,  esq.  many  years  the  highly-re¬ 
spected  Town  Clerk  of  Leicester. 

Lincolnshire. — March  18.  At  Cawke- 
well  House,  aged  38,  Isabella,  wife  of  John 
Trolove,  esq.  and  fourth  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  James  Wilkinson,  of  Northallerton. 

March  21.  At  Lincoln,  aged  72,  Tyr- 
whitt  Smith,  esq.  one  of  the  Aldermen  of 
that  city. 

March  30.  The  day  on  which  she  com¬ 
pleted  her  107th  year,  Mrs.  Gunnis,  of 
Kirkby  Laythorpe,  near  Sleaford.  She  had 
been  a  widow  67  years. 

April  10.  Stephen  Pollexfen,  gent,  of 
South  End,  Alderman  of  Boston. 

At  Grimsby,  aged  20,  Martha  Desforges. 
She  had  been  on  the  point  of  marriage  four 
different  times  to  the  same  individual,  and 
was  buried  on  the  very  day  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  fixed  upon  for  her  marriage. 

Middlesex. — April  4.  At  Kingsbury, 
Caroline,  wife  of  R.  Franklyn,  jun.  esq.  of 
the  Royal  Mint. 

Northumberland. — At  Newcastle,  aged 
29,  Jane,  wife  of  W.  Chapman,  esq.  banker, 
and  dau.  of  Edw.  Chapman,  esq.  of  Whitby. 

Nottinghamshire. — April  6.  At  his 
house,  in  East  Retford,  aged  65,  Beaumont 
Marshall,  esq.  many  years  an  Alderman  of 
that  borough. 

Oxfordshire. — March  13.  Anne,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  John  Buckland,  Curate  of  War- 
borough. 

March  29.  At  Thame,  in  his  74th  year. 
Job  Payne,  esq. 

Lately.  At  Somerton,  aged  106,  Sarah 
Baker,  widow.  She  officiated  for  many  years 
as  parish  clerk  of  Somerton,  and  when  99 
reaped  in  the  field  for  a  whole  day. 

April  10.  At  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
Ambrose  Barber,  esq.  M.  A.  of  Regency- 
square,  Brighton. 

Shropshire. — Oct.  4,  1825.  At  his  villa, 
Hoarley  Grange,  near  Much  Wenlock,  aged 
62,  Samuel  Swinton,  esq.  second  son  of  the 
late  Lord  Swinton  of  Swinton,  in  Berwick¬ 
shire,  Scotland,  and  Major-gen.  in  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  75th  reg.  of  Foot.  Those  who  knew 
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him  best,  will  regret  him  most.  He  was 
interred  on  the  8th  on  the  North  side  the 
chancel,  within  the  communion  rails  of 
Wenlock  Church. 

March  11,  1826*.  At  Morton-  Corbet, 
John,  only  son  of  John  Hargreaves,  esq.  (of 
Ormerod  House)  by  his  late  wife  Charlotte- 
Anne,  only  child  and  sole  heiress  of  the  late 
Laurence  Ormerod,  esq.  of  Ormerod. 

Msirch  25.  Aged  27,  at  Shrewsbury,  Mr. 
Win.  Evans,  late  clerk  in  the  Legacy  De¬ 
partment,  Somerset  House. 

Somersetshire. — March  10.  In  Pulte- 
ney-street,  Bath,  Mrs.  Massey  Jackson,  re¬ 
lict  of  the  Rev,  Millington  Massey  Jackson, 
of  Warminster,  Wilts,  and  Baguley-hall, 
Cheshire. 

March  16.  At  Bath,  aged  76,  Thos. 
Whittaker,  esq. 

March  1.9.  In  Paragon-buildings,  Bath, 
aged  82,  Mrs.  Eliz.  Rich,  widow  of  John 
Bewley  Rich,  esq.  formerly  of  Gray’s-inn, 
London. 

March  25.  In  Pulteney-street,  Bath,  in 
his  64th  year,  the  Rev.  Roger  Frankland, 
Canon  Resid.  of  Wells,  and  .3d  son  of  the 
late  Adm.  Sir  Thos.  Frankland,  hart. 

At  Timsbury,  aged  65,  Grace,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Brudenell  Barter. 

March  26.  Aged  79,  at  Sion  Hill,  Bath, 
T.  Blake,  esq. 

Lately.  At  Crowcombe,  aged  86,  Mrs. 
Susanna  Oatway,  only  surviving  sister  of  the 
late  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

April  6.  At  Weston-super-Mare,  in  her 
1.9th  year,  Emma,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Freeman,  esq.  of  Mitchley  House, 
Harborne,  co.  Stafford. 

April  7.  At  Weston-super-Mare,  aged 
65,  Robert  Bowen,  esq. 

April  8.  At  Belvedere,  Bath,  aged  64, 
Lucy,  relict  of  the  late  John  Nugent,  esq. 
of  Epsom,  Surrey. 

Staffordshire.  —  April  8.  Aged  60, 
Anne,  wife  of  Theodore  Price,  esq.  of  Har¬ 
borne. 

Suffolk. — March  8.  Aged  78,  Edw. 
Gwilt,  esq.  of  Icklingbam 

April  7.  At  his  seat,  Binacre  Hall,  in 
his  81st  year,  Sir  T.  Gooch,  bart. 

Surrey. — March  18.  Marv,  eldest  dau. 
ofWm.Turton,  esq.  of  East  Sheen. 

March  28.  At  Tillingbourn,  near  Dork¬ 
ing,  after  a  short  illness,  Col.  Delaney  Bar¬ 
clay,  C  B.  Gren.  Guards,  and  Aid-de-camp 
to  his  Majesty. 

April  15.  At  Woolwich,  aged  76,  Mrs. 
Mary  Strother,  relict  of  the  late  Anthony 
Strother,  esq. 

Sussex. — March  24.  At  Brighton,  aged 
78,  Thos.  Lermitte,  esq. 

March  28.  At  Trotton,  aged  61,  Samuel 
Twyford,  esq. 

Warwickshire. — March  26.  At  Elm- 
don,  aged  88,  the  relict  of  Isaac  Spooner, 
esq.  and  mother  of  Mrs.  Wilberforce. 

Lately.  At  Moseley,  near  Birmingham, 


[April, 

Levett  Thornton,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Levett  Thornton,  of  Cohvick,  Nottingham¬ 
shire. 

April  12.  At  his  seat,  Hams  Hall,  aged 
83,  Charles-Bowyer  Adderley,  esq. 

Wiltshire. — March  20.  At  Trowbridge, 
in  his  4  6th  year,  the  Rev.  Peter  Mucfarlane, 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  the  Courts. 

April  4.  At  Ivy  Cottage,  near  Chippen¬ 
ham,  Sarah,  wife  of  Major  Godfrey,  and 
dau.  of  the  late  Win.  Wigget  Bulwer,  esq.  of 
Keydon  Hall,  Norfolk. 

Worcestershire — March  14.  At  Lark- 
hill,  near  Worcester,  aged  45,  John  Halli- 
day  Martin,  esq.  late  of  Gleneree,  Wigton- 
shire. 

March  16.  At  Worcester,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Owen,  formerly  ofOddington,  co.  Gloucester. 

Yorkshire. — March  16  Aged  49,  Mr. 
S.  Wainewright,  Pontefract,  surgeon,  bro¬ 
ther  of  Mr.  Thos.  Wainewright,  solicitor, 
of  Leeds. 

March  19.  At  bis  seat,  at  Bossal,  in  bis 
7.9th  year.  Robert  Belt,  esq.  (see  vol.  xcm. 
pt.  i.  p.  489.) 

March  25.  Aged  48,  Mr.  Thos.  Taylor, 
of  Park-square,  Leeds,  architect. 

March  26.  At  Ack worth,  near  Pontefract, 
in  her  82d  year,  Anne,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
Kingsman  Baskett,  late  of  Pocklington. 

March  27.  At  Cottingham,  aged  74, 
the  wife  of  Wm.  Kay,  esq. 

Lately.  At  Winterton,  aged  38,  Thos. 
Coopland,  esq.  surgeon. 

April  13.  At  Acomb,  near  York,  aged 
28,  Jane-Eliza,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Tho.  Aus¬ 
tin,  of  Haughton-le-Skerne,  Durham. 

April  20.  At  ^  ork,  aged  68,  John  Ro¬ 
per,  esq. 

Wales  — Lately.  At  Wenove,  near  Car¬ 
diff,  John  Davis,  esq.  Surgeon  of  the  Royal 
Glamorgan  Militia. 

Scotland. —  March  21.  At  Aberdeen, 
John  James  Hall,  esq.  second  son  of  Win. 
Hall,  esq.  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  Hull. 

Lately.  At  Newtondon,  near  Kelso,  Sir 
Alex  Don,  bart.  M.P.  for  Roxburgshire. 

Ireland. — March  10.  In  C  larendon-st. 
Dublin,  George  O.  Bingham,  esq.  Lieut.- 
col.  Dublin  Reg. 

March  15.  Near  Dublin,  aged  82,  John, 
sixth  Viscount  Netterville,  one  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Peers  of  Ireland.  The  title  is 
extinct.  He  was  horn  March  1744;  and 
succeeded  his  father,  Nicholas,  19th  March, 
1750.  Leaving  no  issue,  the  title  becomes 
extinct. 

March  18.  At  Maghera,  aged  122,  Mrs. 
Anne  Mulholland.  During  her  whole  life 
she  was  a  resident  of  that  town.  She  was 
possessed  of  all  her  mental  faculties  until 
the  Inst  moment  of  her  existence,  nor  was 
she  bent  by  years,  being  perfectly  straight : 
her  general  habits  of  life  were  exemplary. 
She  has  left  a  respectable  and  numerous  fa¬ 
mily,  consisting  of  six  children,  28  grand¬ 
children,  and  13  great  grand-children,  whose 
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united  ages  amounted  to  845  years.  She 
remembered  the  rebellion  of  Scotland  in 
1715  ;  she  also  remembered  their  Majesties, 
George  the  First  eleven  years  on  the  throne; 
George  the  Second,  33  years  ;  also,  George 
the  Third,  61  years  ;  and  his  present  Ma¬ 
jesty,  5  years. 

March  30.  Aged  87,  Wm.  Murphy,  esq. 
Alderman  of  Waterford. 

Lately.  At  the  See-house  of  Cloyne,  Miss 
Selena  Warburton,  dau.  of  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  (.loyne. 

Abroad. — Oct.  12,  1825.  Aged  22,  J. 
Robert  Cuppage,  esq.  of  the  Civil  Service, 
son  of  Lieut. -gen.  Cuppage,  Royal  Artillery. 
Gifted  by  Nature  with  talents  of  the  highest 
order,  and  suited  by  education  to  adorn  any 


station,  his  premature  death  must  be  viewed 
as  a  severe  loss  to  society  and  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  under  which  he  served,  whose  estima¬ 
tion  and  confidence  was  fully  proved  by  the 
situations  which  he  held,  of  Acting  Secre¬ 
tary  to  Government  and  High  Sheriff. 

Ixitely.  Aged  74,  the  celebrated  Danish 
Adm.  Lowenorn.  Navigation  owes  to  him 
the  formation  of  several  excellent  sea  charts; 
and  the  perfecting  of  the  signals  along  the 
coasts  of  Denmark. 

March  16.  At  Halle,  Professor  Vater, 
the  celebrated  Orientalist 

April  15.  At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  on  his 
way  to  the  South  of  France,  aged  77,  Wm. 
Tringham,  esq.  late  of  Ripley,  Surrey. 


Christened 
Males  -  1100 
Females  -  1058 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  March  22,  to  April  25,  1826. 
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Buried. 
Males  -  946 

Females  -  893 


Whereof  have  died  under  two  years  old 
Salt  55.  per  bushel ;  1  \d.  per  pound. 
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AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 

from  the  Returns  ending  April  15. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

s.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

59  4 

32  6 

23  6 

35  10 

36  11 

PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  April  24,  505.  to  55 s. 


PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  April  21. 


Kent  Bags . 

115. 

to 

14/. 

05. 

Farnham  Pockets.... 

18/. 

05. 

to 

21/. 

0?. 

Sussex  Ditto  . . . 

...  10/. 

105. 

to 

1  1/. 

115. 

Kent . 

12/. 

125. 

to 

15/. 

05. 

Essex . 

....  11/. 

05. 

to 

13/. 

0s. 

Sussex . 

11/. 

1  15. 

to 

12/. 

125. 

Old  ditto . . . . 

05. 

to 

00/. 

05. 

Essex . 

12/. 

05. 

to 

14/. 

0S. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  April  19,  315.  11  d.  per  cwt. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

St.  James’s,  Hay  4 1.  155.  Straw  2/.  55.  Clover  4/.  155. — Whitechapel,  Hay  4 1.  105.  Straw 

2/.  05.  Clover  5/.  105. 


SMITHFIELD,  April  24.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  8lbs. 


Beef . 45.  Or/,  to  5s.  Or/. 

Mutton .  45.  Od.  to  5s.  2 d. 

Veal .  5s.  Od.  to  6s.  Od. 

Pork  .  5s.  Od.  to  5s.  6d. 


Lamb .  6s.  Od.  to  7s.  4 d. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  April  24  : 

Beasts .  2,191  Calves  18 

Sheep  . 13,540  Pigs  140 


COAL  MARKET,  April  24,  27 5.  6d.  to  38s.  Od. 


TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  38.5.  Od.  Yellow  Russia  345.  6d. 

SOAP,  Yellow72s.  Mottled  805.  Od.  Curd  845. — CANDLES,  7s.  per  Doz.  Moulds  8s.  6d. 


THE  PRICES  of  Canal  Shares,  &c.  in  April  1826,  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  M.  Raine, 
Auctioneer,  Canal  and  Dock  Share,  and  Estate  Broker,  No.  2,  Great  Winchester-street, 
Old  Broad-street,  London. — Trent  and  Mersey,  1850/. — Birmingham,  290/. —  Worcester 
and  Birmingham,  40/. — Coventry,  1100/. — Grand  Junction,  260/. — Swansea,  240/. — 
Monmouthshire,  200/. — Brecknock  and  Abergavenny,  150/. — Lancaster,  40/. — Regent’s, 
40/. — West  India  Dock,  186/. — London  Dock,  867. — Globe  Insurance,  140/. — Atlas,  7 /. — 
Hope,  5/. — London  Bridge  Annuities,  5b/. — Westminster  Gas,  55 Z. —  New  Ditto,  10/. 
paid,  U.  10s.  premium. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 

From  March  2 6,  to  April  25,  1826',  both  inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 


Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 
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Month. 
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DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 

From  March  29,  to  April  26’,  both  inclusive. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


L.  p.  98,  is  informed  that  the  right  of 
Sir  E.  Brydges  to  quarter  the  arms  of  By¬ 
ron  comes  through  the  Bassets  of  Blore, 
and  that  the  Heralds  have  marshalled  it  in 
all  the  shields  of  the  Earls  of  Bridgwater 
from  the  time  of  King  James  I.  That  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Egerton  was  a  Bastard 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted;  and  that 
as  Basset’s  heir  was  mother  to  his  father , 
Sir  Rowland  Egerton  of  Ridley,  some  may 
contend  that  a  Bastard  had  not  a  right  to 
his  father’s  quartering $.  But  this  defect 
(if  it  was  a  defect)  was  cured  by  the  early 
official  acknowledgment  of  the  Heralds 
themselves.  The  mother  of  the  2d  Count¬ 
ess  of  Bridgwater  was  a  Basset  of  Blore, 
whence  came  a  legitimate  descent  from  the 
Bassets,  but  here  there  was  no  right  to  quar¬ 
ter  the  arms.  The  Byron  Bastardy,  alluded 
to  by  L.  is  novel  information. 

H.  D.  begs  to  inform  S.  R.  M.  of  the 
following  marriage:  “  1602,  John  Blun- 
dervill  of  Newton  Flattman,  to  Margery, 
widow  of  Henry  Daveney,  of  Coulton.” 
H.  D.  takes  it  for  granted  that  S.  R.  M. 
has  obtained  all  the  information  the  re¬ 
gisters  of  Newton  afford.  Who  this  Mar¬ 
gery  was  H.  D.  knows  not,  but  should 
S.  R.  M.  be  acquainted  with  her  maiden 
name  he  would  be  glad  to  know  it  through 
our  medium. 

In  our  Memoff  of  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Heslop,  p.  89,  we  stated,  that  at  the  time 
of  his  decease  he  was  “  the  oldest  Senior 
Wrangler,  and  the  oldest  Archdeacon  of 
all  his  contemporaries.”  This  was  not  the 
case.  In  1754,  Mr.  Abbot  was  the  Senior 
Wrangler,  and  he  u'as  living  at  the  time  of 
the  Archdeacon’s  death.  And  the  present 
Ven.  Archdeacon  of  Rochester  was  appoint¬ 
ed  in  1767  :  the  former,  therefore,  was  Dr. 
Heslop’s  senior  by  ten ,  and  the  latter  by 
eleven  years. 

A  Correspondent  wishes  to  learn  if 
there  be  such  a  Baronetcy  in  existence 
as  Everard  of  Much  Waltham,  co.  Essex, 
created  in  1628;  Kimber  states,  in  1771, 
that  Sir  Hugh  Everard,  6th  Bart,  succeeded 
his  brother,  Sir  Richard,  who  was  Governor 
of  Carolina  in  1741-2,  and  which  has  been 
copied  by  every  succeeding  writer  on  the 
subject  to  the  present  time.  But  as  85 
years  have  since  elapsed,  it  is  very  impro¬ 
bable  that  Sir  Hugh  Everard  is  now  living. 
When  did  he  die  ?  Did  he  leave  issue  ? 

T.  P.’s  version  of  the  story  about  Dr. 
Littleton  and  the  word  “condog”  is  the 
same  as  that  related  by  Dr.  Pegge  in  his 
Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language,  to 
which  we  duly  referred  in  p.  292. 

Clericus  wishes  to  be  informed  if  there 
be  any  other  edition  of  “  Taylor’s  Scheme 
of  Scripture  Divinity”  than  that  of  1762, 
8vo,  because  Mr.  Sumner,  in  bis  second  vo¬ 


lume  of  “  Records  of  the  Creation,”  pp. 
421.424,  has  quoted  a  passage  as  from 
Essay  xxvii.  which  is  in  Ch.  xxvii.  272.  of 
the  original  Edition,  and  a  garbled  passage 
from  the  next  page,  as  from  Essay  n.  7. 

Our  Correspondent  Z.  (last  Supplement, 
p.  584)  in  his  very  proper  notice  of  Messrs. 
Conon,  W’alker,  and  Rawlings,  who  were 
affectionately  united  as  Christian  friends  and 
contemporaries  during  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  erroneously  called  the  latter 
gentleman  “Thomas”  instead  of  “Wil¬ 
liam”  Rawlings. 

T.  H.  L.  would  be  obliged  by  any  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  the  pedigree  and  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Lady  Mary  Shelton,  “  an  honour¬ 
able  and  virtuous  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  our  glorious  Queen  Elizabeth,” — who 
she  married,  ike.  She  was  of  a  good  Fa¬ 
mily  in  Norfolk. 

A  Correspondent  inquires  at  what  pe¬ 
riod  John  Brenan,  a  Cardinal  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  was  titular  Archbishop  of  Cashell 
and  Administrator  of  the  Churches  of  Wa¬ 
terford  and  Lismore  ?  His  seal,  of  copper 
soldered  in  brass,  bearing  arms  surmounted 
by  a  Cardinal’s  cap,  has  lately  been  found 
in  a  bog  near  Cork. 

B.  inquires  the  date  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
John  Bullokar,  a  physician  of  Chichester; 
and  generally,  for  any  information  relative 
to  him  ?  He  published  in  1616,  the  first 
English  Dictionary ;  and  is  cited  by  Mr. 
Todd,  in  his  edition  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary, 
as  an  authority.  Was  he  father  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Bullaker  who  suffered  for  his  religion 
in  1642? 

Mr.  E.  T.  Pilgrim  notices  the  following 
inaccuracy  in  Dr.  Lempriere’s  Classical  Dic¬ 
tionary  :  Astynome  is  represented  as  “the 
daughter  of  Chryses  the  Priest  of  Apollo, 
who  fell  to  the  share  of  Achilles ,  at  the 
division  of  the  spoils  of  Lyrnessus  ;”  where¬ 
as,  according  to  Homer,  Chryscis  (another 
name  for  the  daughter  of  Chrys'esJ  fell  to 
the  share  of  Agamemnon. 

M.  C.  asks  where  he  can  find,  1st.  “The 
Tenets  of  the  Greek  Church  in  respect  to 
Predestination;”  and,  2dly.  “  Erskine’s  (of 
Dun)  Letter  to  the  Regent  of  Scotland.’’ 

C.  K.  writes  us  that  the  Earl  of  Annesley, 
whose  death  we  were  misled  by  the  news¬ 
papers  to  record  in  p.  177,  is  certainhj 
Living ,  and  was  present,  with  his  only  child 
the  Lady  Mary  Annesley,  the  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant’s  party  at  Dublin  Castle  on  the  17th 
of  March.  C.  K.  observes  that  “  the  new 
edition  of  Debrett  for  1826  has  gravely  in¬ 
vested  Mr.  James  Annesley,  Consul  at  Bar¬ 
celona,  with  the  Earldom,  &c.  1  ” 

The  Memoirs  of  Sir  A.  Macdonald,  Bi¬ 
shop  Milner,  Dr.Syrnmons,  Rev.  John  Gra¬ 
ham,  Mr.  Cuudy,  and  Mr,  Caulfield,  shall 
appear  next  month. 
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CRITIQUE  ON  RECENT  METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mr.Urban,  May  f). 

ROM  the  reviews  given  in  the  last 
Magazine,  I  perceive  that  Mr. 
Britton  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
editing  the  Picture  of  London,  which 
I  trust  will,  under  his  hands,  become 
a  more  edifying  publication  than  the 
class  of  books  to  which  it  belongs 
generally  are. 

A  list  of  the  improvements  going 
on  in  the  Metropolis  is  quoted  in  your 
review  from  the  introduction  to  the 
work  alluded  to,  and  if  the  merit  of  a 
building  was  to  be  estimated  by  the 
name  of  its  architect,  this  high  sound¬ 
ing  list  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
Rome  or  Athens  would  sink  into  no¬ 
thingness,  when  compared  with  the 
brick  and  mortar  City  of  London.  To 
one  who  is  unswayed  by  names,  how¬ 
ever  highly  patronized,  these  “  improve¬ 
ments”  may  be  regarded  with  less  fa¬ 
vour,  and  criticised  with  greater  free¬ 
dom  than  a  work  of  the  nature  of  the 
Picture  of  London  is  likely  to  do. 

Any  person  who  possesses  the  least 
taste  for  correct  architectural  ornament 
must  view  with  risible  feelings  the  tall 
and  slender  Corinthian  pillars  propped 
up  by  the  short  and  massive  Doric  of 
the  Greek  order,  a  favourite  arrange¬ 
ment  among  modern  architects.  As 
specimens  of  this  matchless  combina¬ 
tion,  the  portico  of  the  London  In¬ 
stitution  in  Moorfields,  the  New  Pa¬ 
lace  at  Buckingham  House,  and  the 
front  of  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Great 
Westminster  Dairy  Company  in  St. 
Giles’s,  maybe  quoted.  In  a  shop  front, 
or  other  humble  facade,  such  gross  de¬ 
viations  from  architectural  propriety 
might  pass  unnoticed,  as  beneath  cri¬ 
ticism  ;  but  when  they  are  sanctioned 
by  the  first  architects  of  the  day,  and 
are  suffered  to  rear  their  unblushing 
heads  in  palaces,  it  is  time  to  denounce 
the  innovations,  and  rescue,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  the  noble  science  of  architecture 


from  the  disgrace  which  these  profes¬ 
sors  would  cast  upon  it.  If  the  true 
principles  of  taste  were  consulted,  we 
should  never  see  one  order  piled  upon 
another.  No  one  ever  looked  upon  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  without  regretting 
that  its  architect  did  not  confine  his 
portico  to  one  series  of  columns.  The 
foreign  Churches  of  St.  Genevieve  and 
St.  Isaac  are  the  only  examples  I  need 
adduce  as  proofs  of  the  superior  effect 
of  single  ranges  of  columns ;  or,  to  refer 
to  one  nearer  at  hand,  our  own  St. 
Martin. 

Expensive  and  numerous  as  are  the 
public  buildings  in  progress,  though 
the  names  of  Soane  and  Smirke  may 
be  quoted  as  the  architects,  and  the 
thousands  expended  in  their  con¬ 
struction  be  adduced  in  their  fa¬ 
vour,  are,  I  would  ask,  any  of  them 
grand?  On  the  contrary,  do  not  the 
new  buildings  present  one  uniform  air 
of  meanness?  The  ‘‘spacious  wing’’ 
added  to  the  British  Museum,  with  its 
unbroken  brick  wall,  seems  to  have 
been  built  to  compete  in  beauty  with 
the  King’s  Bench  or  the  Fleet.  The 
New  Post  Office,  like  the  New  Mint, 
and  the  generality  of  Mr.  Smirke’s 
buildings,  is  as  tame  and  spiritless  as 
plain  stone  walls,  with  dwelling-house 
windows,  and  a  few  columns  stuck  about 
them  as  apologies  for  porticos,  can  be. 
If  the  ephemeral  praise  of  periodicals 
was  sufficient  to  exalt  the  character  of 
a  building,  it  is  but  a  few  years  since 
that  all  the  newspapers  and  periodicals 
from  one  end  of  the  Kingdom  to  the 
other  were  filled  with  the  applauses 
bestowed  on  that  huge  and  senseless  pile, 
the  Custom-house,  now  happily  re¬ 
duced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  a  circum¬ 
stance  not  to  be  regretted  if  the  least 
hope  remained  of  the  new  structure 
being  one  jot  better  than  the  old  one. 
Indeed,  taking  all  the  Government- 
Offices  from  the  Towe*  to  Chelsea, 
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without  a  single  exception,  it  would 
not  be  too  severe  to  arrive  at  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  however  good  they  may 
be  as  jobs,  there  is  not  on?  which  is 
likely  in  the  least  to  ornament  or  em¬ 
bellish  the  Metropolis. 

Can  any  one  view  with  other  feel¬ 
ings  than  those  of  contempt,  the  mi¬ 
serable  attempt  at  Pointed  architec¬ 
ture  tacked  on  to  Westminster  Hall. 
Among  its  ornaments  we  see  King’s 
heads  with  long  beards,  with  short 
beards,  and  others  destitute  of  this 
manly  appendage,  ogleing  maudlin 
looking  females,  or  grinning  with  an 
idiotic  expression  of  countenance  at  the 
passers  by.  There  is  an  octagon  tower 
destitute  of  a  staircase,  and  therefore 
an  excrescence;  and  there  is  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  dead  wall,  apparently  only  built 
to  be  a  contrast  with  the  ornamented 
front  of  the  Hall ;  and  to  crown  all,  an 
ugly  stone  edifice,  which  has  long  re¬ 
mained  half  finished,  without  a  sin¬ 
gle  feature  of  ornament  beyond  the 
decorations  of  an  hospital  or  a  work- 
house,  we  have  seen  completed  at  a 
great  expense,  instead  of  being  le¬ 
velled  to  the  ground,  and  its  place 
supplied  with  a  structure  assimilating 
in  style  and  grandeur  to  the  adjacent 
Abbey  and  Hall. 

If  one  who  is  no  professionalist 
might  venture  to  address  a  word  of 
advice  to  the  members  of  a  science 
which  is  at  present  at  a  very  low  ebb 
in  this  country,  he  would  say,  borrow 
your  models  from  Greece  and  Rome  ; 
copy  from  originals  erected  in  a  pure 
age,  rather  than  attempt  to  imitate  the 
flighty  productions  of  Paris,  which 
will,  in  spite  of  all  your  endeavours, 
always  outrun  the  cold  and  formal  spi¬ 
rit  ol  this  plodding  country. 

How  do  we  ape  thee,  France  ?  but  blundering 
still. 

Disgrace  the  pattern  by  our  want  of  skill. 

When  this  recommendation  is  at¬ 
tended  to,  we  may  expect  to  see  pure 
architecture  revived  in  this  country, 
though,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science;  another  Jones  must  arise  to 
effect  the  glorious  improvement.  It 
is  not  in  the  gewgaw  mansions  of  the 
Regent’s  Park  that  we  can  expect 
to  see  Grecian  architecture  revived  in 
its  native  purity,  no  more  than  the 
•Palaces  anu  Abbeys  of  overgrown  Ci¬ 
tizens  can  give  us  back  the  lost,  the 
neglected  Pointed  style. 

Of  the  intended  improvements  at 
Charing  Cross,  and  in  Pall  Mall,  it 


is  not  my  intention  to  say  any  thing 
at  present.  The  arrangement  of  the 
intended  buildings',  of  the  Parthe¬ 
non  and  the  statues,  look  well  on 
paper ;  and  appear  to  be  excellently 
planned.  I  can  only  add  my  wish 
that  no  obstacles  resulting  from  par¬ 
simony,  or  ill-judged  oeconomy,  will 
prevent  Mr.  Nash  from  carrying  in¬ 
to  effect  the  suggestions  which  cer¬ 
tainly  promise  to  add  more  in  the  way 
of  ornament  to  the  Metropolis  than 
any  improvement  which  has  ever  been 
suggested.  At  all  events  I  should  hope 
that  Charing  Cross  will  be  completed 
as  intended ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  more  is  contemplated  than 
is  likely  to  be  executed.  One  suggestion 
I  must  make  with  reference  to  the  im¬ 
provements  in  Pall  Mall,  which  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope,  if  it  meets  the  eye  of  any 
one  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  carry 
it  into  effect,  wili  be  attended  to.  The 
ortico  of  Carlton  House,  which  has 
een  so  many  years  buried,  and  which 
displays  the  fine  Corinthian  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
will  of  course  be  removed  with  the 
palace.  Let  me  earnestly  then  suggest 
to  those  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  preserve  it,  that  it  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  some  one  of  the  new 
Churches,  and  erected  again  with  an 
inscription  to  point  out  to  posterity 
its  change  of  destination.  Such  a  mea¬ 
sure  would  do  far  greater  credit  to  the 
age  than  to  suffer  it  be  broken  up  and 
sold  piecemeal  to  a  mason. 

As  I  have  mentioned  new  Churches, 
let  me  before  I  close  the  subject  of  im¬ 
provements,  call  your  attention  to  a  let¬ 
ter  in  your  Magazine  (vol.  xcv.  i.  p. 
6()5)  earnestly  recommending  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  National  Church  on  a  large 
and  magnificent  scale.  The  idea  had 
long  occupied  my  mind  before  I  saw 
either  your  Correspondent’s  Letter,  or 
heard  of  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Parr  on 
the  subject,  and  let  me  hope  that  a 
project  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
that  erudite  scholar  and  excellent  mart 
will  not  be  suffered  to  sink  into  obli¬ 
vion.  If  a  Church  so  grand  as  that 
recommended  by  the  worthy  Doctor 
should  be  impracticable,  surely  the 
erection  of  one  on  a  comparatively 
magnificent  scale,  with  sufficient  splen¬ 
dour  and  large  dimensions  to  rank  far 
above  thegenerality  of  parish  Churches, 
might  be  effected  if  the  question  was 
properly  taken  up.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  a  Lancet  Pointed  Church,  with 
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a  Salisbury  spire,  should  be  adopted  as 
the  most  appropriate  style  for  a  Na¬ 
tional  Church.  The  erection  of  monu¬ 
ments,  however,  might  be  a  consi¬ 
deration,  and  then  the  Grecian  style 
must  be  preferred.  How  admirably  for 
such  a  purpose  the  Parthenon  might 
be  adopted  !  A  Church  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  that  magnificent  tem¬ 
ple  would  admit  of  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  a  large  auditory,  and  af¬ 
ford  a  spacious  nave,  with  columns, 
for  the  reception  of  monuments.  To 
assimilate  the  Temple  of  the  Virgin 
Goddess  to  the  purposes  of  a  Christian 
Church,  a  steeple  would  be  necessary. 
Let  then  an  insolated  campanile, 
formed  of  a  lofty  and  massive  Grecian 
tower,  square  or  polygonal,  placed  at 
such  a  distance  as  neither  to  jostle  the 
main  building,  or  appear  too  much  de¬ 
tached  from  it,  be  raised  with  as  great 
an  elevation  as  possible,  and  crowned, 
by  way  of  marking  the  distinction  of 
the  buildings,  with  the  cross.  This 
would  indeed  be  an  ornament  to  the 
Metropolis,  an  honour  and  a  glory  to 
what  ought  to  be  the  first  City  of  the 
world. 

Should  this  magnificent  structure 
ever  be  realized — should  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  deem  it  worthy  to  be  a  subject 
of  sufficient  National  importance  to 
set  apart  a  portion  of  the  public  mo¬ 
ney  to  the  purpose,  or  should  the  ob¬ 
ject  be  accomplished  by  a  subscrip¬ 
tion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  national  grandeur  will  not  in 
this  instance  be  converted  into  a  show¬ 
room.  At  its  foundation  I  should  hope 
that  such  arrangements  would  be  made 
that  should,  under  any  circumstances, 
spare  a  future  ecclesiastical  Corporation 
from  the  trouble  of  defending  rights 
which  had  not  been  attacked,  of  squab¬ 
bling  for  privileges  which  had  not  been 
invaded,  or  of  justifying  proceedings 
which  every  disinterested  person  must 
condemn. 

In  common  with  every  person  who 
has  a  soul  to  admire  what  is  beauti¬ 
ful  in  architecture,  in  common  with 
every  one  whose  sound  judgment 
would  see  the  ornamental  every  where 
joined  with  the  useful,  I  must  de¬ 
plore  the  abandonment  of  that  noble 
design  for  making  a  terrace,  replete 
with  ornament  and  grandeur,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  How  dis¬ 
graceful  is  it  to  the  nation  that  an  im¬ 
provement,  sanctioned  at  once  by  its 
utility  and  its  ornament,  should  be 


opposed  and  rejected  through  the  petty 
exertions  of  mercenary  individuals. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  an  age  when  a 
better  taste -prevails  than  in  the  pre¬ 
sent,  when  liberality  shall  prevail  over 
prejudice,  that  Colonel  Trench’s  ex¬ 
cellent  scheme  will  be  carried  into  ef¬ 
fect,  without  the  least  alteration  or 
abatement — then  indeed  will  London 
be  an  interesting  City — then  will  our 
fine  river  be  seen  to  advantage,  and 
not  confined  like  a  stinking  ditch  in 
the  midst  of  paltry  dwelling  houses, 
and  its  banks  covered  with  warehouses 
and  nuisances,  and  the  public  as  com¬ 
pletely  excluded  from  enjoying  the  arr 
on  its  margin,  as  if  this  majestic  river 
was  the  property  of  a  few  individuals. 

The  observations  in  this  letter  arose 
partly  from  the  review  I  have  alluded  to. 
I  have  neither  space  nor  opportunity  for 
entering  more  largely  into  the  Metro¬ 
politan  improvements  at  present,  but 
may  resume  the  subject  at  a  future  op¬ 
portunity,  if  an  occasion  is  presented. 
Yours,  &c.  E.  I.  C. 

Mr. Urban,  Kennington,  May  I. 
N  making  the  following  observations 
on  the  proposed  improvement  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  Metropolis, 
I  am  actuated  by  the  same  feeling  of 
national  pride  so  observable  in  the  com¬ 
munication  of  your  Correspondent 
“B.’’  in  a  recent  Number.  But  I  can¬ 
not  subscribe  to  Sir  C.  Long’s  plan  of 
a  Triumphal  Arch  across  Downing- 
street.  The  site  is  not  chosen  with  that 
taste  and  skill  that  ought  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  my  opinion  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion.  Of  the  necessity  of  a  Triumphal 
Arch,  no  person  will  deny ;  our 
Army,  our  Navy,  and  our  victories  de¬ 
mand  it;  but  surely  a  better  site  could 
be  selected  at  less  expense.  To  give 
due  respectability  and  grandeur  to  such 
an  Arch,  there  ought  to  be  a  vista,  not 
alone  from  the  Arch  to  the  house  or 
palace,  but  before  we  approach  the 
Arch  ;  this  could  not  be  obtained  in 
the  site  across  Downing-street.  A  fo¬ 
reigner  or  traveller  entering  London 
would  pass  it  without  notice,  because 
it  lay  out  of  his  line  of  sight ;  or  if  he 
did  notice  it,  the  effect  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  injured,  if  not  destroyed 
this  would  not  happen  if  there  was  a 
previous  approach.  Your  Correspond¬ 
ent,  I  suspect,  in  his  zeal  for  having  a 
splendid  residence  for  his  Sovereign  (a 
zeal  in  which  I  cordially  agree)  seems 
to  wish  to  make  the  Arch  subservient 
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to  the  ornament  of  the  Palace,  not  of 
that  part  of  the  Metropolis  lying  in 
Westminster.  Certainly  the  idea  of 
pulling  down  one  side  of  Parliament- 
street  and  King-street  appears  prepos¬ 
terous. 

I  will  now  offer  my  ideas  upon  the 
subjects  it  is,  I  believe,  generally 
understood  that  Carlton  Palace  is  to 
be  pulled  down,  and  corresponding 
buildings  to  Waterloo-place  erected  on 
its  site.  Now  with  all  the  objections 
that  can  be  raised  against  llegent- 
street,  from  the  meagre  character  of 
its  architecture,  yet  no  person  will  de¬ 
ny  that  it  is  a  fine  street,  and  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  this  portion  of  London.  But 
I  will  ask  why  is  a  street  that  has  cost 
such  an  immense  sum,  and  leading  to 
a  Royal  Park  (in  which  the  original 
projectors  proposed  a  Royal  Palace 
should  be  erected)  be  terminated  by 
a  plain  quadrangle  of  houses,  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  tradesmen  and  independent  gen¬ 
try  ?  Does  this  seem  consistent?  Surely 
it  ought  to  terminate  in  some  building 
of  importance.  The  proposed  plan  is 
as  follows:  supposing  Carlton  Palace 
down,  let  a  segment  of  acircle  of  houses 
be  built,  corresponding  in  width  with 
Waterloo-place.  In  the  centre  of  this 
half-circle  a  Triumphal  Arch  to  be 
erected,  one  side  facing  Regent-street, 
the  other  facing  the  Park  ;  from  hence 
let  a  straight  road  be  made  across  the 
Park  to  Story’s  gate,  and  pulling  down 
the  houses  on  onesideof  Prince’s-street, 
let  a  Crescent  be  formed  facing  the  Ab¬ 
bey  Church  ;  the  road  will  then  turn  on 
the  left,  across  the  green  on  the  North 
sideofSt. Margaret’sChurch,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
road  would  have  many  advantages: 
one  of  the  greatest  perhaps  would  be 
its  opening  a  commanding  view  of 
that  beautiful  specimen  of  the  early 
style  of  English  Architecture — West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  Now  the  only  ob¬ 
ject  of  consequence  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  executing  this  plan,  exclusive 
of  what  has  been  mentioned,  is  a  pile 
of  stabling  erecting  before  the  Abbey 
A.  D.  1826!  If  there  was  a  necessity 
for  public  stabling  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Members  of  Parliament,  why  not 
have  erected  them  on  the  site  of  the 
Almonry,  that  receptacle  for  filth  and 
crime?  and  not  erect  them  on  the  only 
place  from  which  a  good  view  of  the 
Abbey  could  be  obtained.  Do  the 
Architects  of  the  present  day  wish  to 
close  up  all  access  to  this  beautiful  fa¬ 


bric,  aware  of  their  own  deficiencies, 
or  is  it  want  of  taste?  in  either  case 
it  is  unwarrantable.  This  spot  of 
ground,  only  cleared  within  the  last 
few  years  for  the  public  benefit,  will 
have  a  new  heap  of  rubbish  laid  on 
unless  vigorous  measures  are  pursued. 
I  sincerely  hope  the  building  will  not 
be  allowed  to  proceed,  and  I  am  con¬ 
fident  if  his  Majesty  was  aware  of  the 
fact,  his  good  taste  would  instantly 
suggest  its  removal.  The  advantages 
of  the  plan  I  have  laid  down  above  I 
will  briefly  enumerate.  1st.  That  No¬ 
blemen,  or  Members  of  either  Houses 
of  Parliament,  approaching  the  House 
by  Regent-street,  must  now  make  a 
considerable  round  by  Cockspur-street 
and  Whitehall,  which  would  be  saved 
by  the  proposed  road.  2nd.  That  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  England,  to 
wit,  Westminster  Abbey,  would  by 
this  plan  be  laid  open  to  tbe  greatest 
advantage.  3rd.  That  the  plan  em¬ 
braces  the  finest  site  for  a  Triumphal 
Arch  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Royal  Palaces;  and4thly.  That 
not  above  a  dozen  houses  need  be 
pulled  down,  exclusive  of  the  nuisance 
just  mentioned;  whereas  Sir  C.  Long’s 
plan  would  embrace  some  hundred 
houses.  Respecting  funds  to  erect  this 
Arch,  and  make  these  improvements, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Arch 
might  be  built  out  of  the  Waterloo 
Monument  Fund,  added  to  which 
Government  should  advance  liberally, 
and  a  beautiful  structure  might  be 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  Palace,  wor¬ 
thy  the  nation,  and  its  munificent 
Sovereign.  If  this  plan  is  taken  up,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  be  made  a 
job,  but  that  a  liberal  sum  will  be 
offered  for  the  best  design. 

I  have  now  sketched  out  my 
plan  for  a  Military  Triumphal  Arch; 
but  there  is  another  portion  of  our 
warriors  that  deserve  richly  of  their 
Country,  I  allude  to  our  brave  Navy, 
whose  achievements  will  always  live 
in  the  remembrance  of  every  true¬ 
hearted  Briton.  They  deserve  a  Mo¬ 
nument  of  Triumph  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  our  Military  Heroes,  and 
the  only  question  is  an  appropriate 
site.  It  has  been  proposed  many  times 
to  demolish  Temple  Bar.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  improve  it,  and  make  it  a 
Triumphal  Arch  to  the  honour  of  our 
Navy?  it  would  redound  to  the  credit 
of  the  City.  The  site  would  be  ap¬ 
propriate,  and  the  tout  ensemble  might 
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be  made  pleasing,  if  not  grand,  at  a 
small  cost.  No  City  attained  greater 
advantages,  in  a  Commercial  point  of 
view,  than  the  City  of  London  did 
during  the  arduous  struggle,  in  which 
fell  so  many  men  of  noble  and  heroic 
renown.  1  will  now  conclude  by  ob¬ 
serving,  that  no  person  of  common 
taste  or  feeling  but  must  regret  the 
want  of  a  National  Monument,  Arch 
of  Triumph,  or  some  building  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  eternal  memory  of 
those  splendid  victories  which  have 
crowned  the  British  arms  during  the 
late  war,  and  it  is  my  sincere  wish 
that  something  may  be  done  speedily 
to  rescue  the  Nation  from  the  charge 
of  want  of  gratitude  towards  those 
who  so  bravely  fell  fighting  for  the 
liberties  of  their  King  and  Country. 

Yours,  &c.  T.  A. 

Mr.  Urban,  Chelsea,  May  12. 

HE  enclosed  letter  and  lines  on 
the  Chelsea  Botanical  Gardens, 
are  the  production  of  the  Author  of 
that  fine  Poem  of  “  Sympathy,”  the 
delightful  versification  and  exquisite 
imagery  of  which  have  seldom  been 
equalled,  and  never  surpassed.  The 
Author  was  too  well  known  and  ap¬ 
preciated  to  require  any  fresh  eulo- 
gium  on  this  occasion.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  Vir¬ 
tues  were  not  indebted  to  Mr.  Pratt 
for  his  writings  only ;  his  life  was  con¬ 
stantly  distinguished  by  a  uniform 
practice  and  support  of  the  most  ami¬ 
able  qualities,  and  his  disposition  to 
benevolence  kept  pace  with  his  beau¬ 
tiful  descriptions  of  that  sympathy 
and  humanity  so  admirably  paint¬ 
ed  in  almost  every  production;  and 
when  an  agreeable  company  could  fix 
him  upon  a  subject  of  useful  literature, 
nobody  shone  to  greater  advantage:  he 
seemed  to  be  that  Mesmius,  whom  Lu¬ 
cretius  speaks  of: 

—  “  Quem  tu,  Dea,  tempore  in  omni 
Omnibus  ornatum  voluisti  excellere  rebus.” 

Yours,  &c.  Thomas  Faulkner. 


“  Dear  Sir,  Jan.  10,  1310. 

“  I  at  length  send  you,  on  the  other 
side,  a  copy  of  the  lines  I  mentioned. 
As  they  are  on  a  subject  of  Fashion  as 
well  as  Flowers,  they  may  come  into 
any  part  of  your  Publication,  with  a 
brief  head-piece  by  way  of  introduc¬ 
tion.  This  we  can  manage  in  a  short 


time,  if  you  approve  them  generally. 
I  shall  be  on  a  visit  at  Chelsea  on  the 
15th,  and  on  the  morning  of  1 6th  will 
call  upon  you  to  decide  this  little  mat¬ 
ter.  1  have  been  incessantly  engaged 
and  occupied  since  my  return  to  town, 
otherwise  it  was  my  intention  to  have 
presented  you  also  with  some  original 
lines  on  the  Military  Asylum,  and 
Royal  Hospital*,  for  which  I  have 
some  ideas  in  my  book  of  Memoranda 
several  weeks.  I  may  still  accomplish 
this  purpose,  if  I  find  we  are  in  time. 
But  of  this  also  we  can  converse  when 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  In 
the  mean  time,  with  best  wishes  for 
you  and  your  interesting  undertaking, 
“I  am  yours  sincerely,  S.  J.  Pratt.” 


Lines  icritten  at  a  Friend’s ,  near  the  celebrated 
Botanic  Nursery  Gardens,  in  the  King’s 
Road,  Chelsea. 

Where  smiling  Chelsea  spreads  the  cultur’d 
lands, 

Sacred  to  Flora  a  Pavilion  stands. 

And  yet  a  second  temple  neighb’ring  near 
Nurses  the  fragrance  of  the  various  year  ; 

Of  Davy  -f  this,  of  Colville  f  that,  the  care. 
While  both  the  favour  of  the  Goddess  share. 
But  not  for  her — the  Deity  of  Flowers  — 
Alone  the  incense  breathes,  still  higher 
Powers  : — 

Fair  Venus  marks  each  temple  for  her  own. 
And  Fashion  sits  upon  a  blossom’d  throne. 
She,  pow’r  supreme  !  bids  vanquish’d  Flora 
kneel, 

And  drags  proud  Beauty  at  her  chariot^ 
wheel. 

The  Cyprian  Queen  asserts  her  loftier  sway. 
And  blushing  rivals  with  a  smile  obey. 

At  Fashion’s  shrine  unnumber’d  suppliants 
bow, 

And  to  their  Idol  chaunt  the  sacred  vow. 

A  thousand  Eves,  each  as  their  Mother  fair. 
To  these  gay  Edens  every  hour  repair. 

And  tho’  the  wreaths  boast  but  a  fleeting 
bloom. 

And  often  press  at  eve  a  twilight  tomb ; 
Still,  as  by  Magic,  we  behold  each  morn 
A  fresh  supply  the  pillag’d  scenes  adorn  ; 
And  tho’  the  lovely  plunderers  bear  away 
The  fairy  sweets  that  open’d  with  the  day ; 
Tho’  one  fair  Paradise  is  lost  each  night. 
Another  blooms  with  the  returning  light. 
Thus,  strange  to  tell !  near  London  you  be¬ 
hold 

The  age  of  Fashion,  Beauty,  and  of  Gold. 

S.  J.  Pratt. 


*  These  lines  afterwards  came  to  hand, 
and  a  correct  copy  will  be  inserted  in  the 
new  Edition  of  the  History  of  Chelsea,  now 
preparing  in  the  press. 

•f  Nursery  Gardeners. 


S92  Athelstans  Palace,  London.- 

Mr.  Urban,  May  10. 

MOST  cordially  thank  your  far 
more  ingenious  and  valuable  Cor¬ 
respondent  “M.  H.’’  p.293,  for  her 
answer  to  my  question  on  Canute’s  and 
Athelstan’s  Palace  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  If  her  inquiries  could  further 
point  to  any  ancient  foundation  walls, 
or  remnants  of  the  period  in  question, 
A.D.  1017,  more  relics  might  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  The  date  of  the  assassination 
of  Edmund  II.  by  his  brother-in-law 
Edric  Streon,  marks  with  him  the  fall 
of  the  glory  of  the  English  Saxons : 
by  his  death  the  Danes  prevailed, 
and  the  Saxon  monarchy  ended,  after 
190  years  from  its  establishment  by 
‘Egbert.  2  Rapin,  32  note.  It  is  ob¬ 
servable  that  the  garden  of  the  Dean¬ 
ery  extends  to  a  gateway  which  opens 
upon  Addle-hill,  which  affords  an  ex¬ 
ternal  clue  to  follow  the  traces  of  the 
ancient  Palace,  and  its  cellars  would 
perhaps  discover  remains,  the  strength 
of  which  may  have  been  retained  for  the 
foundation  of  the  present  house,  and 
these  may  have  escaped  the  fire  in  1087- 

Edric  afterwards  received  his  just 
reward,  by  command  of  Canute,  on  the 
very  spot  of  his  former  treachery,  and 
was  beheaded.  But  “M.H.’’  on  the 
authority  of  Fabian,  ascribes  to  this 
spot  on  the  Banks  of  the  Thames 
Canute’s  celebrated  reproof  to  his  cour¬ 
tiers  ;  yet  the  general  credit  as  to  the 
place  has  agreed  with  Rapin,  who 
places  the  King  in  his  chair  on  the 
shore  at  Southampton*. 

“M.  H.’’  is  so  eminently  conspi¬ 
cuous  for  diligence  and  accuracy  of  re¬ 
search  on  this  interesting  ground,  that 
it  is  presumption  to  suggest  any  other 
resources.  She  will,  it  is  hoped,  excuse 
what  has  been  advanced  by  one  who 
respects  her  inquiries  not  less  than  her 
useful  elucidations;  and  she  will  re¬ 
collect  the  old  distich  which  records 
the  Pagan  worship  of  both  the  sister 
Cathedrals  : 

“  Immolat  Dianae  Londini, 

Apolliui  formosa  Thornea!” 

Yours,  &c.  A.  H. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  12. 

ESE ARCHES  concerning  Stone¬ 
henge  will  continue  to  be  in¬ 
teresting  so  long  as  the  pillars  shall 
remain,  or  leave  one  fragment  on 

*  Die  rare  Collection  of  Chronicles  of 
London  in  Sion  College  Library  would  pro¬ 
bably  furnish  materials  for  the  foundations 
of  Addle-hill,  in  that  neighbourhood. 


- Stonehenge . —  Third  A^ize.  [May, 

the  plain  of  Saruin.  I  have  lately  seen 
a  letter  in  the  Dorset  Chronicle  [see  our 
“  Antiquarian  Researches p  449],  i11 
which  Diodorus  Siculus,  b.  5.  is  quoted 
as  fixing  the  object,  age,  and  ancient 
use  of  this  temple;  viz.  the  worship  of 
Apollo  by  Druids  or  Bards,  to  whom 
the  name  of  Saronides  is  ascribed  2000 
years  ago ;  from  Sar,  a  rock  or  pro¬ 
montory,  and  On,  the  Sun,  which 
united  gave  the  name  of  Saron,  and  in 
Latin  Sarum.  But  Camden  considers 
that  Old  Sarum  was  in  Antoninus’s 
Itinerary  called  Sorbiodunum,  which 
the  Saxons  afterwards  named  Seapyp- 
bymg,  and  the  Vulgar  Latins,  Sarum , 
and  Saris buria  and  Salisburialia.  And 
without  doubt  Searisbyrig  was  derived 
from  Sorbiodunum,  the  Saxon  word 
Bypyg,  which  denotes  a  town,  being 
put  in  the  place  of  Dunwn,  which 
words  the  Britons  and  Gauls  usually 
added  to  places  of  lofty  situation  ;  so 
that  servio- dunum  signifieth  a  dry -hill, 
which  is  more  probable  than  the  far¬ 
fetched  derivation  of  it  from  Saron  in 
Berosus,  or  from  Severus  the  Emperor, 
from  whom  they  called  it  Scveria. 

Our  ancient  friend  Camden  seems 
to  have  viewed  this  celebrated  monu¬ 
ment  of  antiquity  with  rather  a  dif¬ 
ferent  eye  from  that  of  Diodorus  ;  and 
this  modern  writer  will  be  probably 
induced  to  revise  this  subject,  and  sup¬ 
ply  any  new  observations.  A.  H. 


Mr.  Urban,  March  25. 

WAS  not  a  little  amused  with  a 
calculation  of  the  expense  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  third  Assize  in  one  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  Home  Circuit,  p.  6.  I  shall 
not  trouble  you  with  many  remarks 
upon  J.  C.’s  statement,  but  will  merely 
desire  him  in  his  next  estimate  to  place 
to  the  credit  side  of  the  Assize  account 
the  difference  in  the  expenses  of  the 
witnesses  which  would  be  saved  by  a 
more  frequent  Goal  delivery,  and  in¬ 
quire  w'hether  a  Grand  or  Petit  Jury 
will  not  occupy  as  much  time  at  the 
Lent,  as  at  the  Winter  Assize?  or  whe¬ 
ther  the  Jurors  can  be  subsisted  at  a 
cheaper  rate  in  the  Spring  than  in  the 
Winter  months?  otherwise  his  calcula¬ 
tion  is  evidently  incorrect,  and  he  must 
erase  from  his  statement  the  sums  he 
has  apportioned  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Jurors,  as  they  will  be  employed  the 
same  time,  and  probably  at  as  great  an 
expense,  at  the  one  period  as  at  the 
other,  in  disposing  of  the  very  same 
cases.  R.  H. 
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Mr.  Urban;  Myddelton  Ihute, 

May  5. 

I^ROM  the  view  of  Corpus  Christi 
or  Bene’t  College,  preserved  in 
that  valuable  and  scarce  work,  the 
“  Cantahrigia  lllustrata”  by  Loggan, 
I  send  herewith  an  enlarged  engraving 
of  the  Entrance  to  the  Ante-chapel*, 
(see  Plate  I.)  which  I  doubt  not  will 
be  acceptable,  particularly  as  it  is  now 
pulled  down,  and  from  its  connection 
with  the  great  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
Lord  Keeper. 

The  building  of  the  Chapel,  says 
Mr.  Masters  in  his  History  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  was  begun  in  1579,  upon  a  plan 
tluit  had  been  concerted  between  the 
Society  and  Sir  Nicholas,  on  a  visit  he 
made  them  the  year  before,  when, 
seeing  the  place  used  for  Divine  Wor¬ 
ship  was  not  only  incommodious,  but 
too  small  for  the  number  of  their  stu¬ 
dents,  then  greatly  encreased,  he  w'as 
pleased,  out  of  his  regard  to  religion 
and  the  College  of  which  he  had  been 
a  member,  to  bestow  on  them  200/. 
himself  towards  erecting  a  new  Cha¬ 
pel,  beside  engaging  the  Queen  and  his 
friends  to  lend  their  assistance. — The 
Master  and  Fellows,  out  of  gratitude  for 
this  and  many  other  favours,  desired  Sir 
Nicholas’s  acceptance  of  a  gilt  mazer, 
the  instrument  for  presenting  which, 
is  preserved  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr. 
Masters’s  History,  p.  84. 

A  more  durable  and  public  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  Lord  Keeper’s  services 
was,  however,  the  erection  of  the  por¬ 
tico  or  doorway  here  represented,  the 
inscriptions  on  which  give  him  the 
whole  credit  of  the  Chapel.  The  be¬ 
nefaction  of  Lady  Bacon,  his  widow, 
which  was  forty  marks  (2G/.  13s.  4 d.) 
was  employed  for  the  purpose. 

If  any  ambiguity  or  error  occurred 
when  the  arms  over  this  Entrance 
were  last  painted,  it  is  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  plate  rectified,  from  the  high¬ 
est  authority.  The  uppermost  shield 
is  quarterly,  1.  and  4.  Gules,  on  a 


chief  Argent,  two  mullets  Sable,  for 
Bacon,  2.  and  3.  Barry  of  six.  Or  and 
Azure,  a  bend  Gules,  for  Quaplode  : 
crest,  on  a  wreath,  a  boar  passant  Er¬ 
mine.  On  the  arms  and  crest  a  cres¬ 
cent  is  placed  for  filial  distinction.  The 
tablet  underneath  is  inscribed  in  gold 
letters  : 

HONOR ATISS.  DS  NICOLAV3  BACON 

CVSTOS  MAGNI  SIGILLI  ANGLIiE 
EXTRVXIT. 

The  shield  on  the  right  of  the  door¬ 
way  bears  quarterly  Bacon  and  Quap¬ 
lode,  impaling  the  arms  of  Sir  Nicho¬ 
las’s  first  wife,  Jane,  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Femley,  of  West  Greeting,  Suf¬ 
folk,  Esq.  viz.  Or,  on  a  bend  Azure 
three  stags’  heads  caboshed  Argent. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Sir  Nicho¬ 
las  Bacon,  of  Redgrave,  Suffolk,  the 
first  person  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
a  Baronet;  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
Knight  f,  ofStiffkey,  Norfolk;  of  Sir 
Edward  Bacon,  Knight  J,  of  Shrubland 
Hall,  Suffolk  ;  and  of  three  daughters: 
Anne,  the  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Wood- 
house,  of  Waxham,  Norfolk,  Knt.; 
Jane,  the  wife  of,  first.  Sir  Francis 
Windham,  Knight,  Judge  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  and  secondly,  of  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Mansfield,  Knight;  and  Elizabeth, 
the  wife  of,  first.  Sir  Robert  D’Oyley, 
of  Chislehampton,  Oxf.  Knight;  se¬ 
condly,  Sir  Henry  Nevill,  Knight; 
and  thirdly.  Sir  William  Periam,  Knt. 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  crest  of  Bacon  is  placed  above  the 
shield,  and,  as  is  very  remarkable, 
the  crest  of  Fernley  also,  viz.  a  talbot 
Gules,  standing  amidst  fern  Proper, 
collared  and  line  reflexed  over  the 
back  Argent. 

The  shield  on  the  left  is  quarterly 
Bacon  and  Quaplode,  impaling  the 
arms  and  quarterings  of  Sir  Nicho¬ 
las’s  second  wife,  Anne,  daughter 
of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  of  Gidea 
Hall,  Essex,  Knight,  tutor  to  King 
Edward  the  Sixth.  She  was  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  Anthony  Bacon,  Chancellor 


*  The  interior  of  the  late  Chapel  is  well  represented  in  the  “History  of  Cambridge,” 
published  by  Ackermann,  vol.  I.  p.  170. 

p  Correctly  so  styled  by  Le  Neve  in  his  MSS.  of  the  Baronets,  but  not  in  the  printed 
Baronetages.  He  was  knighted  at  Whitehall,  July  21,  1604. — Ilis  History  lias  been  much 
confounded  with  that  of  his  nephew,  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  K.B.  the  eminent  Painter;  see 
the  following  article.  Edit. 

X  So  dubbed  at  the  Charter-House,  May  11,  1603,  though  styled  Esquire  only  in  the 
Baronetages. — He  was,  when  Eaquire,  Sheriff  of  Suffolk,  in  1600. 

Gent.  Mag.  Mayt  18«6. 
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of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster* * * §,  and  of 
Francis  Viscount  St.  Alban’s,  the  il¬ 
lustrious  philosopher.  The  arms  are 
quarterly  of  Eight,  1.  Or,  a  cheveron 
checquy  Argent  and  Gules,  between 
three  cinquefoils  Azure,  for  Cooke. 
2.  Sable,  a  fesse  between  three  pheons 
Argent,  for  Malpas.  3.  Or,  an  eagle 
displayed  with  two  heads  Sable,  for 
- - .  4.  Azure,  three  eaglets  display¬ 
ed  between  two  bendlets  Argent,  for 
Belknap.  5.  Gules,  a  fesse  checquy 
Argent  and  Sable,  between  six  crosses 
patt^e  fitchy  of  the  Second,  for  Butler. 
0.  Or,  two  bendlets  Gules,  for  Sud- 
ley.  7.  Bendy  of  ten,  Or  and  Gules, 
for  Montford.  8.  Cooke  f.  With  the 
crest  of  Bacon,  and  also  the  crest  of 
Cooke,  a  unicorn’s  head  couped  at  the 
shoulders  Or,  winged  Azure;  and  here 
again  is  another  instance  of  the  crest 
of  the  wife’s  family  being  borne];.  The 
inscription  on  the  two  tablets  under 
the  shields  is  as  follows : 


DOMINICA 

ItBGNI 

ANNO  /ETATIS 
CANCELLA- 


SALVTIS  1578. 
ELIZABETHS  21. 
SV7E  68. 

RIATVS  21. 


The  motto,  mediocria  firma, 
adopted  by  Sir  Nicholas,  is  still  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Premier  Baronet  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  in  accordance  to  this 
motto,  it  has  been  remarked,  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  aspiring  after  the  title  of  Lord 
Chancellor,  he  obtained  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  to  settle  and  establish  the  power 
of  a  Lord  Keeper,  an  office  he  held  for 
22  years  (dying  Feb. 20,  1578-9,  before 
Corpus  Christi  Chapel  was  finished). 
“He  gave  for  his  motto,”  says  Dr. 
Fuller  in  his  “  Worthies’’ under  Suf¬ 
folk,  “mediocria  firma,  and  prac¬ 
tised  the  former  part  thereof,  mediocria , 
never  attaining,  because  never  affecting, 
any  great  estate.  He  was  not  for  in¬ 
vidious  structures  (as  some  of  his  con¬ 


temporaries),  but  delighted  in  dorno 
domino  pari;  such  as  was  his  house 
at  Gorhambury  in  Hertfordshire.  And 
therefore,  when  Queen  Elizabeth, 
coming  thither  in  Progressed  told 
him,  ‘  My  Lord,  your  house  is  too 
little  for  you;’  ‘No,  Madam/  he 
returned,  no  less  wittily  than  grate¬ 
fully,  ‘  but  it  is  your  Highness  that 
hath  made  me  too  great  for  mine 
house||.’  Now  as  he  was  a  just  prac- 
tiser  of  this  part  of  the  motto,  medi¬ 
ocria,  so  no  doubt  he  will  prove  a 
true  prophet  in  the  second  part  there¬ 
of,  firma,  having  left  an  estate,  rather 
good  then  great,  to  his  posterity.’’ 

Sir  Nicholas  undoubtedly  ranks  high 
among  the  benefactors  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge.  To  the  Public  Li¬ 
brary  he  presented  one  hundred  and 
three  Greek  and  Latin  books.  He 
settled,  likewise,  upon  his  College, 
an  annuity  of  20/.  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  six  scholars,  to  be  chosen 
out  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Red¬ 
grave  in  Suffolk,  founded  by  him¬ 
self.  Three  letters  of  Sir  Nicholas 
to  “Dr.  Parker,  in  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,”  are  mentioned 
by  Strype,  in  his  life  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop.  Memoirs  of  Sir  Nicholas  Ba¬ 
con  are  inserted  in  Masters’s  History 
of  the  College,  pp.  220 — 226,  as  well 
as  in  several  more  popular  collections 
of  Biography.  H.  C.  B. 

The  History  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
Knight  Bachelor,  half  brother  to  the 
great  Philosopher,  and  of  Sir  Natha¬ 
niel  Bacon,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  the 
eminent  Painter,  duly  distinguished. 


Cuique  suum. 

Mr.  U  rban,  Westminster,  May  6. 

AMONG  the  biographies  of  emi¬ 
nent  characters  which  have  be¬ 
come  confused  with  those  of  less  cele- 


*  Anthony  was  “a  person  of  great  abilities,  deep  reach  in  politics,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  best  versed  in  foreign  affairs  of  any  man  of  his  time.”  He  was  the  means  of  first  in¬ 
troducing  his  great  brother  into  public  life.  He  probably  died  before  or  soon  after  the 
Accession  of  James  1.  or  he  would  have  been  knighted.  There  is  a  character  of  him  in  the 
“Biographia  Britannica.” 

f  Pennington  and  Derwentwater  are  quartered  with  these  on  the  monument  of  Sir 
Anthony  Cooke,  in  Romford  Church,  and  were  also  on  the  monument  of  Sir  NichoUc 
Bacon  in  the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  See  Lysons  and  Hollar. 

t  The  armorial  bearings  on  the  two  small  shields,  &c.  are  given  on  a  larger  scale  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plate. 

§  Queen  Elizabeth  was  frequently  entertained  at  Gorhambury,  particularly  in  1572, 
1573,  1576  (March  26  she  there  granted  a  charter  to  the  Town  of  Daventry,  co.  North¬ 
ampton),  and  1577.  See  Mr.  Nichols’s  “Progresses,”  vol.  i.  p.  602. 

II  On  the  Queen’s  suggestion,  however,  he  enlarged  Gorhambury,  and  on  her  Majesty’s 
next  visit,  she  found  a  gallery  of  1 20  feet  in  length  and  some  other  apartments  added. 
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brated  individuals  of  the  same  name, 
is  that  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  the 
Painter.  Errors  respecting  this  person, 
which  I  confess  my  inability  to  trace 
to  their  origin,  have  been  perpetuated 
and  encreased  from  the  Biographia 
Britannica,  Masters’s  History  of  Be- 
ne’t  College,  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of 
Painting,  and  Granger’s  Biographical 
History,  to  the  Biographical  Diction¬ 
ary  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  and  the  elegant 
and  highly  embellished  volume  of  Wal¬ 
pole’s  Anecdotes,  which  is  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Major,  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Dallaway  *. 

First,  the  Painter  is  made  to  take 
his  uncle’s  place  of  relationship  toward 
the  Lord  Keeper  Sir  Nicholas  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  the  Viscount  St.  Al¬ 
ban’s.  Secondly,  he  has  given  to  him 
the  two  wives  and  the  three  daughters 
of  his  worthy  uncle  ;  and  thirdly,  his  un¬ 
cle’s  monument,  of  all  or  any  of  which, 
having  a  monument,  wife,  and  child¬ 
ren  of  his  own,  he  stands  in  no  need. 
To  correct,  therefore,  these  errors,  and 
effectually  distinguish  the  two  Sir  Na¬ 
thaniels,  allow  me  to  offer  the  follow¬ 
ing  Memoirs. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Knight 
Bachelor,  was  born  in  1546,  the  se¬ 
cond  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  by  his  first 
wife  Jane,  daughter  of  William  Fern- 
ley,  of  West  Creeting,  Suffolk,  Esq.; 
and  was,  consequently,  half  brother  to 
the  great  Philosopher,  Sir  Francis  Ba¬ 
con,  Viscount  St.  Alban’s,  who  was 
son  of  Sir  Nicholas  by  his  second 
wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke. 

This  Sir  Nathaniel  was  seated  at 
Stiffkey  in  Norfolk,  an  estate  given 
him  by  his  father,  Sir  Nicholas  hav¬ 
ing  bought  it  in  13th  Eliz.  (157  0  of 
John  and  Edmund  Baynard.  Sir  Na- 
thanielf  “built  the  hall  or  manor- 
house  in  lG04;  on  the  gateway  of 
which  are  his  arms,  with  those  of  his 
last  wife.”  He  served  Sheriff  of  Nor¬ 
folk  in  1586  and  1599>  and  was 
knighted  at  Whitehall,  in  the  latter 
end  of  July  1604,  at  the  same  time  as 
bis  cousin-german  Sir  James  Bacon, 
af  Friston  in  Suffolk  (son  of  James 
Bacon,  Alderman  of  London,  the  Lord 
Keeper’s  brother),  and  when  Sir  Mar¬ 
tin  Stuteville  and  Sir  Henry  Bening- 

*  See  p.  347. 

t  Masters’s  History  of  Bene’t  College. 
Parkin  in  his  History  *ay#  Sir  Nicholas. 


field,  both  Suffolk  men,  were  also 
knighted. 

Sir  Nathaniel  married,  first,  Anne, 
a  natural  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Gre¬ 
sham,  Knight,  the  Founder  of  the 
Royal  Exchange.  By  this  Lady  he 
had  three  daughters,  his  coheiresses. 
1  he  eldest  was  Anne,  married  to  Sir 
John  Townshend,  Knight,  father  of 
Sir  Ro  ger  the  first  Baronet  of  the 
name  +.  This  Lady  carried  the  Stiff- 
key  estate  to  that  family,  in  which 
it  remained  at  the  time  Mr.  Parkin 
wrote,  George  Viscount  Townshend 
being  the  then  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
Sir  Nathaniel’s  second  daughter  was 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir  Thomas 
Knivett,  of  Ashwelthorp  in  Norfolk, 
Knight;  who  by  this  marriage  ob¬ 
tained  “  the  very  valuable  lordship  of 
Hemesby  in  the  Hundred  of  West 
Flegg,  Norfolk,  3300  acres  of  land, 
14  cottages,  30  messuages,  with  the 
advovvson  of  the  vicarage  §.”  Her 
younger  sister  was  Winefred,  the  wife 
Sir  Robert  Gaudy,  Knight,  of  Clax- 
ton,  in  the  same  county. 

Sir  Nathaniel  married,  secondly, 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  Arthur  (not, 
as  Wotton  and  Betham  say,  Sir  George,) 
Hopton,  of  Witham,  Suffolk,  Knight, 
by  whom  he  had  no  issue. 

A  handsome  mural  monument  to 
Sir  Nathaniel  was  erected  by  himself 
in  1615  in  the  North  side  of  the  chan¬ 
cel  of  Stiffkey  Church.  It  bears,  or 
bore,  the  following  inscription  (print¬ 
ed  by  Masters,  Appendix,  p.  85)  ; 
but  the  date  of  his  death  was  never 
inserted  : 

Deo  viventium  sacrum. 

Nathaniel  Bacon,  Eques  Auratus,  Ni¬ 
colai  Bacon  Domini  Custodis  Magni  Sigilli 
Angliae  filius  secundo  genitus,  hie  in  Christo 
cui  vivus  invigilavit  obdormit,  cum  duabus 
charissimis  uxoribus,  Ann4  filia  Thomoe 
Gresham,  Equitis  Aurati,  et  Dorotheft  filiA 
Arthuri  Hopton,  de  Whitham,  Ordinis  ejus- 
dem  ;  &  quarum  priore  tres  suscepit  filias, 
Annam  enuptam  Joanni  Townsend  de  Rain- 
ham,  Elizabetham  Thomae  Knivett  de  Ash- 
well-Thorpe,  et  Winefredam  Roberto  Gaudy 
de  Claxton,  singulis  ex  Ordine  Equestri.  Ills 
mortalitatis  menaor,  spe  certa  resurgendi  in 
Christo,  hoc  sibi  et  suis  posuit,  anno  aetatis 
suae  lx i x,  anno  Domini  16T5.  Qui  obiit 
die - anno  Dni - . 

X  Brydges’s  Peerage,  vol.  ii.  p.  461,  and 
Parkin’s  Norfolk.  Wotton  (Baronetage, 
1741,  vol.  i.  p.  4)  erroneously  says  she  wa* 
married  to  Sir  Roger. 

§  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xcv.  i.  300. 
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Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Knight 
of  the  Bath,  was  one  of  the  nine 
sons  (the  youngest  of  the  seven  that 
attained  man’s  estate)  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  the  first  Baronet,  by  Anne, 
sole  daughter  and  heir  of  Edmund 
Butts,  of  Thornage  in  Norfolk,  Esq. 
He  was  seated  at  Culford  in  Suffolk,  a 
mansion  which  his  father  had  built  in 
15Q1,  and  for  some  time  made  his  own 
residence  ;  and  bestowed  on  his  son  Sir 
Nathaniel  with  an  estateof  1000/.  a  year. 

He  travelled  into  Italy  and  studied 
painting  there ;  but  his  manner  and 
colouring  approach  nearer  to  the  style 
of  the  Flemish  School.  Peacham  on 
Limning,  p.  12(),  says,  “But  none  in 
my  opinion  deserveth  more  respect  and 
admiration  for  his  skill  and  practice  in 
painting  than  Master  Nathaniel  Ba¬ 
con  of  Broome  *  in  Suffolk,  (younger 
son  to  the  most  honourable  and  boun¬ 
tiful-minded  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  [the 
first  Baronet],)  not  inferior  in  myjudg- 
ment  to  our  skill ful les t  masters  ;”  and 
another  testimonial  to  his  merit  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  MS.  of  Edw.  Norgate,  also 
a  brother  artist.  In  noticing  “  Pinke,’’ 
this  person  mentions  that  “  is  a  co¬ 
lour  so  usefull  and  hard  to  get  good, 
as  gave  occasion  to  my  late  deare  friend 
Sir  N.  Bacon,  K.  B.  (a  gentleman 
whose  rare  parts  and  generous  dispo¬ 
sition,  whose  excellent  learning  and 
great  skill  in  this  and  good  arts,  de¬ 
serves  a  never-dying  memory,)  to  make 
and  finde  a  Pinke,  so  very  good,  as 
my  cousinell  P.  Oliver,  (without  dis¬ 
paragement  to  any  the  most  excellent 
in  this  art,)  making  proofe  of  some 
that  I  gave  him,  did  highly  commend 
it,  and  used  none  other  to  his  dyinge 
day;”  & c.  After  ascribing  so  much 
praise  to  this  preparation,  the  secret 
“To  make  Sir  N.  Bacon’s  Browne 
Pinke,’’  is  given,  and  is  extracted  by 
Mr.  Dallaway  (Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
vol.  1.  p.  317). 

“  At  Culford,  where  Sir  Nathaniel  lived,” 
say9  Mr.  Walpole,  “  are  preserved  some  of 
his  works,  and  at  Gorhambury  his  father’s 
seat,  is  a  large  picture  in  oil  by  him,  of  a 
cook-maid  with  dead  fowls,  admirably  paint¬ 
ed,  with  great  nature,  neatness,  and  lustre 
of  colouring.  In  the  same  house  is  a  whole 
length  of  him  by  himself,  drawing  on  a 
paper  ;  his  sword  and  pallet  hung  up ;  and  a 
half-length  of  his  mother  by  him.  At  Red¬ 
grave  Hall  in  Suffolk,  were  two  more  pieces 
by  the  same  hand,  which  afterwards  passed 
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into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rowland  Holt 
the  one  Ceres  with  fruit  and  flowers,  the 
other  Hercules  and  the  Hydra.  In  Trades- 
cant’s  Museum  was  a  small  landscape,  paint¬ 
ed  and  given  to  him  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon 
[and  now,  or  formerly,  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford].” 

The  exquisite  portrait  in  the  new 
edition  of  Walpole,  “  copied  by  W. 
Bone,  and  engraved  by  11.  Cooper, 
from  the  original  Picture  by  Sir  Na¬ 
thaniel  himself,  in  the  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Verulam  at  Gorhambury,”  is, 
l  presume,  the  same  as  that  mentioned 
by  Walpole;  for  though  four  engravings 
of  his  portrait  are  enumerated  in  the 
last  edition  of  Granger,  they  ap|>ear  to 
have  been  all  taken  from  this  same 
picture.  It  agrees,  as  being  a  whole 
length,  painted  by  himself,  and  as 
having  his  sword  and  pallet  hung  up 
before  him  ;  but  Walpole  erroneously 
describes  the  figure  as  drawing  on  a 
paper,  for  though  he  holds  a  paper  in 
one  hand,  he  has  the  other  stock  a- 
kimbo,  with  his  bat  in  it;  and,  though 
there  is  a  sketch  of  a  female  figure 
hung  opposite  to  him,  it  can  scarcely 
be  his  mother,  being  depicted  exactly 
like  Britannia  on  our  copper  coinage, 
with  a  helmet  and  spear,. — formed  into 
a  half-length,  indeed,  by  its  lower  half 
being  concealed  by  an  open  book 
which  leans  against  it.  Some  Corre¬ 
spondents  acquainted  with  the  Collec¬ 
tion  at  Gorhambury,  may  perhaps  in¬ 
form  your  readers  whether  two  ori¬ 
ginals  exist.  A  dog,  looking  affec¬ 
tionately  up  to  his  master’s  face,  is  a 
striking  feature  in  the  plate  now  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Major.  The  Knight, 
in  a  handsome  dress  of  King  James 
the  First’s  time,  is  seated  before  a  table 
covered  with  books  and  writing  uten- 
sils.  The  portrait  published  in  the 
former  editions  of  W  alpole,  and  that 
by  Richardson,  are  curtailed  into  half- 
lengths,  as  are  perhaps  the  two  others 
mentioned  in  Granger,  engraved  by 
De  Boulonois,  and  by  Thane  with 
an  autograph. 

Sir  Nathaniel  married  Jane,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Hercules  Meautys,  Esq.  and  wi¬ 
dow  of  Sir  Wm. Cornwallis,  of  Brome, 
Knt.  to  whom  she  was  second  wife, 
and  by  whom  she  was  mother  of  Sir 
Frederick  Cornwallis,  created  a  Baro¬ 
net  in  l()27,  advanced  to  the  title  of 
Baron  Cornwallis  of  Eye  in  lC6l,  and 
lineal  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl. 


Memoir  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon ,  the  Painter. 


*  I  lie  estate  of  his  wife’s  former  husband,  Sir  William  Cornwallis,  afterwards  mentioned. 
The  title  of  Viscount  Brome  was  conferred  with  the  Earldom  of  Cornwallis. 
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By  this  Lady  Sir  Nathaniel  had  one 
son,  Nicholas,  who  died  without  issue 
male;  and  two  daughters.  Anne,  the 
eldest,  was  married  first  to  her  cousin- 
german,  Sir  Thomas  Meautys,  Knt. 
Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the 
faithful  Secretary  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon,  who  erected  the  monument  to 
his  memory  at  St.  Alban’s;  and  se¬ 
condly,  to  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston, 
Knt.  to  whom  she  was  second  wife. 
She  had  by  either  husband  one  daugh¬ 
ter  only  :  by  the  former,  Jane,  who 
died  unmarried  ;  and  by  the  latter, 
Anne,  who  died  young*.  Sir  Natha¬ 
niel’s  other  daughter  was  Jane,  who 
died  unmarried f.  As  far,  therefore, 
as  is  ascertained,  the  descendants  of 
Sir  Nathaniel  are  extinct,  but  his  son 
may  have  left  married  daughters. 

Sir  Nathaniel,  says  Mr.  Gough,  “is 
buried  in  the  Church  at  Culford,  where 
is  a  very  good  marble  bust  of  him,  with 
[pallet  and  pencils  J,  and]  an  epitaph 
which  informs  us  that  he  was  well 
skilled  in  the  history  of  plants  and  in 
delineating  them  with  his  pencil.  His 
lady  is  also  buried  here  with  an  inscrip¬ 
tion,  giving  her  a  great  character,  as 
having  supported  and  saved  from  ruin 
in  times  of  great  distress  the  two  an- 
tient  families  into  which  she  had  mar¬ 
ried.  The  Cornwallis  family  have  cer¬ 
tainly  obligations  to  her,  for  this  house 
and  estate  [of  Culford]  could  not  have 
descended  to  them  by  inheritance  §.’’ 

Yours,  &c.  Nepos. 

- 0 - 

Mr.  Urban,  April  11. 

HAD  hoped  that,  when  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Debrett’s  Editor  was  called 
to  the  statement  he  made  of  the  noble 
descendants  of  the  Princess  Mary  Tu¬ 
dor,  he  would,  in  his  edition  just  pub¬ 
lished,  have  more  fully  corrected  his 
former  account.  It  is  true  that  he  has 
added  the  names  of  Lord  Dudley  and 
Ward,  Lord  Sydney,  Lord  Lake,  and 
Lord  Dunmore,  which  is  correct.  But 
he  has  omitted  others  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  :  as  the  following  notices  will  shew. 


The  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  prefixed,  point 
out  the  families  of  Seymour,  Egerton, 
Hastings,  or  Murray,  through  which 
the  blood  comes. 

Omitted. 

4.  Earl  of  Westmoreland. — 2.  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury. —  1.  Earl  of  Aylesford. 
— 1.  Karl  of  Warwick. — 2.  Earl  of 
Malmesbury. — 2.  Earl  of  Bradford. — 
2.  Earl  O’Neill. —  1.  Baroness  delloos. 

—  1.  Lord  Montagu. — 2.  Lord  Caw¬ 
dor.  —  I.  Lord  Prudhoe.  —  4.  Lord 
Glenlyon. — 4.  Lord  Nairne. — 4.  Ba¬ 
roness  Keith. 

To  these  add. 

4.  Duchess  of  Manchester. — 2.  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Tavistock.  —  4.  Marchioness 
Cornwallis. — 2.  Marchioness  of  Bath. 

—  1.  Bernard  Viscount  Bandon. — 2. 
Lady  Louisa  Macdonald.  —  2.  Lady 
Anne  Vernon. — 2.  Viscount  Alford. — 
2.  Lady  Long. —  1.  Sir  Richard  Beding- 
field,  Bart. — 2.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges, 
Bart. — 2.  Sir  John  Sydney,  Bart.- — ]. 
Countess  Fortescue.  —  1.  Countess  of 
Carysfort.  —  1.  Sir  W.  W.  Wynne, 
Bart.  —  1.  Lord  Nugent. — 3.  Gran¬ 
ville  Wheelers,  ofOtterden. — 3.  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Granard. — 2.  Sir  John  W.  H. 
Brydges,  &c.  &c. 

But  if  we  confine  it  to  Peers,  the 
singular  thing  is  this,  that  it  includes 
one-third  of  the  English  Dukes;  one- 
fourth  of  the  Marquises;  something 
more  than  a  fifth  of  the  Earls ;  one 
fifth  of  the  Viscounts ;  one  twentieth 
only  of  the  Barons. 

A  Pedigree  of  the  Seymours  with 
reference  to  the  Hood  royal  follows  : 

Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford, 
(son  of  the  Protector,  Duke  of  Somer¬ 
set,  bv  his  2d  wife  Ann  Stanhope,)  mar¬ 
ried  Lady  Catharine  Grey,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  by  Lady  Frances,  eldest  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  by  Mary,  the  French  Queen, 
youngest  daughter  to  King  Henry  VII. 
He  died  at  a  great  age,  1621 .  By  Lady 
Catherine  Grey,  he  had  Edward,  Lord 


*  Pedigrees  of  Meautys  and  Grimston,  in  Clutterbuck’s  Herts,  vol.  i.  p.  93,  95. 

f  Wotton’s  Baronetage,  vol.  i.  p.  10.  I  suspect,  perhaps  without  sufficient  reason, 
that  there  may  be  some  confusion  between  the  two  generations  ;  and  that  Jane,  made  her 
niece  in  Clutterbuck’s  Herts,  may  not  have  existed. 

♦  “  The  monument,”  says  Mr.  Dallaway  (Walpole,  i.  315),  “  erected  by  Sir  Nathaniel 
Bacon  in  Culford  Church,  during  his  life-time ,  was  probably  after  his  own  design.”  The 
monument  erected  “  during  the  life-time”  of  the  person  it  commemorates,  is  (as  noticed 
in  p.  395)  that  of  the  elder  Sir  Nathaniel  at  Stiffkey  ;  but  Chalmers’s  Biog.  Diet,  pro¬ 
bably  led  to  this  misapprehension,  where  it  is  obscurely  said,  “  The  monument  above- 
mentioned  was  erected  by  himself,”  when  both  monuments  were  “above-mentioned.” 

§  Camden’s  Britannia,  by  Gough. 
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Beauchamp,  his  only  child  who  left 
issue,  and  who  died  in  his  father’s  life¬ 
time,  having  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Rogers,  a  daughter,  Honora, 
married  to  Sir  Ferdinand,  son  and  heir 
apparent  of  Edward  Lord  Dudley, 
(from  whom  is  descended  Viscount 
Dudley  and  Ward)  and  two  sons, 
William  2d  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
Francis  Lord  Seymour  of  Troubridge 
(from  whom  are  descended  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland;  the  Wyndhams, 
Carnarvons,  Romneys,  and  Grenvilles). 

William,  who  was  restored  to  the 
Dukedom  of  Somerset,  died  24  Oct. 
l660.  He  had  no  issue  by  his  first 
wife,  Lady  Arabella  Stuart :  but  by  his 
2d  wife,  Dorothy,  sister  and  co-heir  to 
Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  he 
had  Henry,  Lord  Beauchamp,  and  two 
daughters : 

1.  Lady  Mary  Seymour,  married  to 
Heneage  Finch,  2d  Earl  ofWinchel- 
sea,  who  died  1689,  leaving  several 
sons,  whose  issue  failed  ;  and  Frances, 
married  to  Thomas  Thynne,  1st  Vis¬ 
count  Weymouth,  whose  son  Henry 
left  two  daughters,  his  co-heirs, — 1st. 
Frances,  wife  of  Algernon  Duke  of 
Somerset,  whose  daughter  and  heir 
married  Hugh  Smithson,  Duke  of 
Northumberland;  and  2d,  Mary,  wife 
of  William  Greville,  Lord  Brook,  fa¬ 
ther  by  her  of  Francis,  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  grandfather  of  the  present  Earl. 

2.  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  married  to 
Charles  Boyle  Lord  Clifford,  of  Lanes- 
borough,  who  died  vita  palris,  12  Oct. 
1695.  Their  daughter  Mary  married 
James  Duke  of  Queensberry,  and  from 
them  is  descended  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh.  Charles,  the  son,  became  2d 
Earl  of  Burlington,  and  3d  Earl  of 
Cork;  and  dying  1703,  left  issue  by 
Juliana  Noel  : 

1.  Lady  Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir 
Henry  Bedingfield,  Bart,  from  whom 
is  descended  SirRich.  Bedingfield,  Bart. 

2.  Lady  Henrietta,  married  to  Hepry 
Boyle,  Earl  of  Shannon,  from  whom 
are  descended  Lord  Shannon,  Lord 
Carrick,  and  Lady  De  Roos. 

Richard,  son  and  heir,  succeeded  as 
3d  Earl  of  Burlington,  who  died  4th 
Dec.  1753,  leaving  issue  Lady  Char¬ 
lotte,  daughter  and  heir,  married  to 
William,  4th  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
who  died  1764,  leaving  William,  5th 
Duke,  (father  of  William,  6th  and  pre¬ 
sent  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  of  Lady 
Carlisle,  and  Lady  Granville)  ;  also 
Lord  Geo.  Cavendish ;  and  the  Duch¬ 
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ess  of  Portland,  mother  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Portland. 

Henry,  Lord  Beauchamp,  eldest  son 
of  William,  2d  Duke  of  Somerset,  died 
in  his  father’s  life-time,  1656,  leaving 
by  Mary,  daughter  of  Arthur  Lord 
Capel,  William,  who  became  3d  Duke 
of  Somerset,  and  died  unmarried  at  the 
age  of  20,  on  26th  Sept.  1761  ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  uncle.  Lord 
John,  4th  Duke,  (who  died  1675, 
s.  p.),  but  his  sister  was  his  heir;  and 
married  31  Aug.  1676,  Thomas,  Lord 
Bruce,  afterwards  Earl  of  Aylesbury, 
who  died  1741,  leaving  Charles,  3d 
Earl,  who  died  1747,  leaving  (by  Lady 
Anne  Saville)  Lady  Mary  his  daughter 
and  heir,  married  to  Henry  Brydges, 
2d  Duke  of  Chandos,  whose  only  son 
James,  3d  Duke,  was  father  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Duchess  of  Buckingham. 

But  Lady  Elizabeth  Bruce,  sister  of 
Earl  Charles,  married  George  Brude- 
liell,  3d  Earl  of  Cardigan,  by  whom 
she  was  mother  of  1.  George,  created 
Duke  of  Montagu,  from  whom  are 
descended  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  and 
Lord  Montagu.  2.  James,  5th  Earl.  3. 
Robert,  (father  of  Robert,  present  Earl 
of  Cardigan).  4.  Thomas,  created  Earl 
of  Aylesbury.  5.  Lady  Frances,  mar¬ 
ried  to  Richard  Powis,  and  grandmo¬ 
ther  to  the  present  Viscount  Sydney. 

Francis  Lord  Seymour  of  Trou¬ 
bridge,  (younger  brother  to  William, 
2d  Duke  of  Somerset,)  died  in  1664, 
having  by  Frances,  daughter  and  co¬ 
heir  of  Sir  Gilbert  Prinne,  Charles  2d 
Lord  Seymour  ofTroubridge,  who  died 
25  Aug.  1665,  leaving  by  his  first 
wife  a  daughter,  Frances,  married  to 
Sir  George  Hungerford  of  Cadenham; 
and  by  his  2d  wife,  Elizabeth  Ailing- 
ton,  a  daughter,  Honora,  married  to 
Sir  Charles  Gerard,  Bart,  whose  sole 
daughter  and  heir,  Elizabeth,  married 
Warwick  Lake,  and  was  grandmother 
of  Gerard,  1st  Viscount  Lake:  and 
two  sons,  Francis,  3d  Lord  Seymour 
of  Troubridge,  who  became  5th  Duke 
of  Somerset,  and  was  assassinated  in 
Italy,  1678;  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Charles,  5th  Duke,  who 
by  his  2d  wife.  Lady  Charlotte  Finch, 
had  :  Lady  Frances,  married  to  John 
Marfjuis  of  Granby  and  grandmo¬ 
ther  to  the  present  Duke  of  Rut¬ 
land  ;  and  Lady  Charlotte  married, 
to  Heneage  Earl  of  Aylesford,  and 
grandmother  to  the  present  Earl  of 
Aylesford,  and  to  the  prc4ent  Earl  of 
Dartmouth. 
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The  said  Charles,  5th  Duke,  had 
ssue  by  his  first  wife.  Lady  Eli- 
abeth  Percy,  daughter  and  heir  of 
'ocelyn,  last  Earl  of  Northumber- 
and,  a  son  Algernon,  and  (laugh¬ 
er  Catherine  married  to  Sir  William 
iVyndham,  Bart,  who  had  issue  by 
ter,  Charles  Earl  of  Egremont,  father 
»f  George  present  Earl,  and  of  the 
nother  of  the  present  Earl  of  Carnar- 
on,  the  present  Earl  of  Romney,  &c. 

Algernon,  7th  Duke  of  Somerset, 
lied  7  February,  1750,  having  married 
"ranees,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Jenry  Thynne,  only  son  of  Thomas, 
st  Viscount  Weymouth,  by  Frances, 
laughter  of  Heneage  Finch,  Earl  of 
Wnchelsea,  by  Lady  Mary,  daughter 
)f  Will  iarn  Seymour,  2d  Duke  of  So- 
nerset.  By  her  he  was  father  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  his  daughter  and  heir,  who  in 
1740  married  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  Bt. 
who  succeeded  the  Duke  as  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  at  his  death,  7  Feb. 
1750,  and  was  created  Duke  of  North- 
lmberland  1760.  The  Duchess  died 
1776,  and  the  Duke  1786,  leaving 
Hugh,  2d  Duke,  who  died  1817,  and 
Algernon,  present  Earl  of  Beverley, 
aorn  21  Jan.  1750.  Hugh  present  and 
3d  Duke,  succeeded  his  father  1817. 
Lord  Prudhoe,  born  15  Dec.  1792, 
his  younger  brother,  was  created  a  Peer 
27  Nov.  1 S 1 6,  S.C.  B.T.  P. 

M r.  Urban,  May  5 . 

IN  the  present  agitated  state  of  the 
public  mind,  and  at  a  period  when 
not  only  the  present  Session,  but  the 
Parliament  itself  approaches  fast  to  a 
termination,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  important  question  on  Colo¬ 
nial  Slavery  >  can  be  calmly  discussed 
by  the  Legislature.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  hoped  that  no  time  will  be  lost  by 
the  new  Parliament,  in  taking  into 
consideration  so  important  an  object 
of  attention.  Parliament  will  then  be 
called  on  to  decide  whether  we  shall 
redeem  the  pledge  to  God  and  man, 
given  in  the  Resolutions  of  May  1823, 
or,  yielding  to  Colonial  influence  and 
clamour,  basely  forfeit  that  pledge,  and 
leave  upwards  of  800,000  of  wretched 
fellow-creatures,  with  their  yet  unborn 
progeny,  to  perish  in  their  chains. — 
No  less  than  1  8  years  have  elapsed  since 
Parliament,  in  voting  the  Slave  Trade 
to  be  contrary  to  justice  and  humanity, 
virtually  recorded  the  moral  title  of 
those  oppressed  and  degraded  human 
beings  to  their  freedom  ;  for  it  is  plain 


that  a  bondage  iniquitously  imposed 
cannot  be  rightfully  prolonged. 

Of  all  errors  in  policy,  it  is  the  most 
palpable  to  commit  the  structure  and 
management  of  difficult  and  delicate 
measures  to  those  who  avowedly  dis¬ 
like  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded  ;  and  who  wish  not  for  their 
success,  but  their  failure.  Frustration 
of  all  the  hopes  of  the  poor  Slaves  will 
not  be  the  only  ill  effect  of  this  course 
of  proceeding.  Terrible  mischiefs,  I 
doubt  not,  will  ensue;  and  the  blame 
will,  as  usual,  be  laid  on  the  friends  of 
reformation,  not  on  its  true  authors, — 
those  who  stoop  to  solicit  when  they 
ought  to  ordain. 

As  to  the  boasted  value  and  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Sugar  Colonies,  in  a  view 
to  the  employment  of  our  commercial 
industry  and  capital,  let  any  political 
ceconomist  explain  to  me,  if  he  can, 
how  it  can  be  advantageous  to  a  coun¬ 
try  to  employ  its  commercial  capital  in 
a  way  that  is  always  productive  of  loss 
and  ruin  to  a  vast  majority  of  all  the 
particular  adventurers.  National  pro¬ 
fit  must  be  made  up  of  the  profits  of 
individuals;  and  if  the  result  of  these, 
in  a  collective  view,  be  not  profit,  but 
loss,  it  is  paradoxical  to  say  that  the 
nation  is  a  gainer.  The  success  of  the 
Sugar-planter  is  often  a  gross  delusion. 
He  comes  home  for  a  season  with  the 
proceeds  of  a  lucky  crop,  and  either 
from  self-indulgence  or  policy,  exhi¬ 
bits  the  appearance  of  great  prosperity. 
Like  a  comet  from  a  distant  region, 
he  eclipses  the  regular  planets  of  our 
system  by  his  temporary  blaze.  He 
obtains  the  credit  of  having  rapidly  ac¬ 
quired  a  large  fortune  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies ;  and  others  are.  fatally  excited  to 
embark  their  capital  or  credit  in  the 
same  imaginary  gold-mine.  When  his 
consignees  are  over-drawn,  he  returns 
to  toil  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  under  a 
load  of  debt,  with  a  hope,  which  eter¬ 
nally  mocks  his  grasp,  of  release  from 
his  embarrassments.  But  the  comet 
is  now  out  of  sight ;  and  the  seducing 
effect  of  his  short-lived  splendour  is 
not  counteracted  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  sad  reverse. 

It  is,  I  am  aware,  a  difficult  thing 
to  dislodge  that  prejudice  long  resident 
in  the  public  mind  which  represents 
the  West  Indies  as  mines  of  national 
wealth,  instead  of  what  they  really  are, 
— gulphs  for  the  perpetual  absorption 
of  natipnal  treasure  and  blood,  without 
any  adequate  returns.  Reason  and  truth 
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in  guch  cases  gain  but  a  tardy  and 
doubtful  victory  over  ancient  prepos¬ 
sessions.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
appointed  scourges  of  guilt,  with  na¬ 
tions  as  well  as  individuals,  that  long 
indulged  immoral  habits  pervert  the 
judgment,  and  give  such  a  wrong  di¬ 
rection  to  self-love,  as  to  make  them 
mistake  even  temporal  evil  for  good, 
and  cling  to  their  darling  offences  af¬ 
ter  the  baits  held  out  by  temptations, 
have  proved  to  be  delusive  and  worth¬ 
less.  Some  measures  and  systems  would 
be  plainly  seen  to  be  weak,  if  their 
wickedness  did  not  serve  to  raise  a  false 
presumption  of  their  wisdom.  The 
search  for  truth  when  impartially  pur¬ 
sued  is  rarely  unsuccessful :  but  what 
we  wish,  we  too  readily  believe.  It 
must  be  manifest  to  every  reflecting 
mind,  that  upon  every  ordinary  rule 
by  which  human  testimony  is  estimat¬ 
ed,  the  credit  due  to  evidence  on  the 
Anti-slavery  side  is  much  greater  than 
can  be  reasonably  claimed  on  the  other. 
On  that  of  the  planters,  self-interest  is 
notorious  and  avowed  : — on  ours  it  has 
no  existence,  except  in  the  wilful  mis¬ 
statements  or  distempered  imaginations 
of  our  opponents. 

Tables  show  the  mortality  of  troops 
in  the  West  Indies  during  seven 
years,  from  1796  to  1802  inclusive, 
compiled  from  regimental  returns,  col¬ 
lected  by  J.  Sayer,  Esq.  Commissioner 
in  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  ;  by.  which  it  appears 
that  the  average  loss  among  European 
troops  by  sickness  is  40^  per  cent.,  while 
the  black  troops  lost  only  3  per  cent. 
Yours,  &c.  M.S. 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  12. 

N  the  Pedigree  of  the  Shirley  fa¬ 
mily  in  the  “  History  of  Leices¬ 
tershire,”  Thomas  Shirley  of  West 
Grinstead,  who  died  Muv  20,  l6()6, 
is  described  as  the  son  of  Ralph  Shir¬ 
ley,  who  was  Sheriff’  of  Sussex  and 
Surrey  in  1504.  There  must,  I  think, 
be  an  omission,  which  1  should  be 
very  glad  to  have  supplied,  as  a  man 
who  died  in  1606  is  not  likely  to  be 
son  of  an  Esquire  of  the  body  of  King 
Henry  the  Seventh.  I  send  copies  of 
the  register  of  West  Grinstead,  and 
should  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  your 
genealogical  Correspondents  who  could 
fill  up  the  chasm.  Thomas  Shirley 
resented  to  the  living  in  1587,  but 
is  name  does  not  occur  in  the  register. 


Richard  Shirty,  bapt.  Sept.  1,  1558. 
Dorothy  Shirly,  daughter  of  Francis 
Shirly,  bapt.  July  5,  151)1. 

Philip  Shirly,  son  of  Francis  Shirly, 
bapt.  Jan.  81,  1591. 

Shirly  Snelling,  son  of  George  Snel- 
ling,  Knt.  bapt.  April  7,  l0O7-  Tes¬ 
tes  Edwardus  Caryl!,  Miles,  Ricar- 
dus  Snelling  arm.  et  Philips  Shirly 
vidua. 

Francis  Shirly,  buried  Mar.  24,  1559- 
Barbara  Shirly,  wife  of  Francis  Shirly, 
buried  Feb.  28,  1563. 

Dorothy  Shirly,  buried  Dec.  23,  1564. 
Dorothy  Shirly,  filia  M’ri  Shirly,  bu¬ 
ried  June  24,  1565. 

William  Shirly,  son  of  Francis,  bu¬ 
ried  April  1 1 ,  1568. 

Franciscus  Shirly,  claro  sanguine  na- 
tus,  buried  March  24,  1577. 
Elizabeth  Shirley,  buried  Sept.  4,  1582. 
Mrs.  Philip  Shirly,  buried  June  15, 
1614. 

Richard  Shirly,  generosus,  buried  Feb. 
28,  16‘14. 

Cicily,  wife  of  Sir  George  Snelling, 
Knt.  and  at  her  decease  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Blunt,  buried  Nov.  2, 

1628. 

Yours,  & c.  A  Constant  Reader. 

Mr.  U  RBAN,  March  30. 

MURAL  tablet  has  recently  been 
placed  in  the  chance!  of  Peters- 
field  Church  to  the  memory  of  T.  S. 
Jolliffe,  Eso.  formerly  M.P.  for  that 
Borough,  of  whom  you  gave  a  cha¬ 
racter  in  vol.  xciv.  ii.  91.  On  the 
marble  is  the  following  inscription  : 

“  Memoriae  Sacrum  Thom*  Samuelis 
Jolliffe,  Armigeri,  veteri  Normannorum 
genere  oriumli ;  qui  in  Collegio  Wintoniensi 
optimarum  artium  studiis  expolitus,  tandem 
in  Senalu  Britannico  grave  legum  latoris 
munus  sustinuit ;  civium  hujusce  Municipii 
suflfragiis,  et  proborum  assensu  honestatus, 
Pctersfieldiae  vicem  in  Comitiis  gerens. 
Dotibus  turn  animi,  turn  corporis  ornatus  : 
judicio  limato  ;  comis,  elegans,  integer ; 
magnum,  baud  mirum  est,  sui  desiderium, 
post  se  reliquisse.  Praefuit  Comitatui  So¬ 
merset  Vicecomes,  et  Magistrates  officio 
summit  fide,  prudenti&,  et  dignitate  perfunc- 
tus,  Ammerdoniae,  ubi  sedem  locaverat,  propo 
Bathonienses,  gratus  Patriae,  meritis,  vir- 
tute  et  fama  clarus,  bonis  omnibus  flcbilis, 
naturae  concessit,  sexto  die  Juuii,  A.  D. 
mdcccxxiv.  aetatis  suae  lxxvui.  Patri, 
pio,  praestanti,  optimo,  hoc,  qualecunque 
sit,  marunor  poni  curavit,  et  in  posteris 
sacratura  esse  roiuit,  filius  natu  major  et 
haeres.** 
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Mr.  Urban,  May  5. 

''ME  annexed  view  represents  the 
tower  of  Witton  Castle,  Dur¬ 
ham,  as  it  appeared  in  1 78 1 .  (See 
Plate  II.) 

This  Castle  stands  on  the  South  side 
of  the  river  Wear,-  and  must  anciently 
have  been  a  place  of  great  strength. 
The  chief  parts  of  the  edifice  were  erect¬ 
ed  near  the  N.  W.  corner  of  a  large 
area,  defended  by  a  very  strong  curtain 
wall,  embrazured  and  fortified  with 
guerrets  at  the  corners,  three  of  which 
were  circular,  but  that  at  the  South 
corner  is  square.  The  entrance  into 
the  area  was  in  the  centre  of  the  North 
wall  ;  and  the  gate  was  defended  by 
a  hanging  gallery.  The  tower  was 
square,  flanked  by  machicolated  and 
embattled  square  turrets,  of  different 
sizes. 

This  was  the  Baronial  Castle  of  the 
I.ords  de  Eures,  an  eminent  family  in 
this  county;  one  of  whom,  Sir  Ralph 
Eure,  in  1410  obtained  a  licence  from 
Bp.  Langley  *  to  fortify  his  Castle  of 
Witton  with  a  wall,  and  to  embattle, 
encarnale,and  entower  the  same.  From 
this  family  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Darcies,  Barons  of  Witton;  whence 
it  passed  in  1743,  by  purchase,  into 
the  possession  of  Wm.Cuthbert,  Esq. 
Serjeant- at- Law'.  This  gentleman 
gave  about  15,000/.  for  it ;  at  his  death 
it  descended  to  John  Cuthbert,  Esq. 
his  son  and  heir,  who  dying  without 
issue,  his  sister  carried  the  estate  to  the 
Hopper  family. 

In  the  wars  between  Charles  and 
his  rebellious  Parliament,  this  Castle 
was  garrisoned  by  Sir  William  Darcy 
for  the  King;  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  Sir  Arthur  Haselrigg,  Governor  of 
Auckland  Castle,  who  sequestered  the 
goods,  but  did  not  destroy  the  build¬ 
ing.  James  Lord  Darcy,  of  Havan,  in 
Irek  nd,  about  lf)89  demolished  the 
Castle,  takingaway  with  him  the  lead, 
timber,  and  chimney-pieces  to  Sad- 
bergh,  intending  there  to  erect  another 
house;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  ma- 

*  This  distinguished  Prelate  was  conse¬ 
crated  Bishop,  Aug.  8,  1406;  having  been 
the  previous  year  appointed  High  Chancellor 
of  England,  and  Archbishop  of  York,  but  to 
the  latter  was  never  installed,  being  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  removed  to  Durham.  He  did 
many  singular  services  for  his  King  and 
Country,  and  died  (after  having  received 
the  Cardinal’s  hat  from  Pope  John  XXIII. 
June  6,  1411)  November  20,  1437. 

Gknt.  Mag.  May,  1 826. 
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tcrials  was  afterwards  sold  by  auction 
for  much  less  than  the  sum  paid  for 
their  pulling  down  and  removing. 

The  village  of  Witton  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  South  side  of  the  hill 
North  ol  the  river  Wear ;  and  the  cha¬ 
pel  stands  on  elevated  ground.  Witton 
Hall,  at  the  West  end  of  the  town, 
was  the  residence  of  the  learned  Chas. 
Joseph  Douglas;  who  here  for  a  while 
revelled  in  the  lap  of  krxury  and  ease. 
His  origin  was  unknown;  but  he  had 
undergone  strange  vicissitudes  of  for¬ 
tune.  L.  S. 

Mr.  Urban,  Cheam,  April 20. 

T  is  generally  supposed  that  Pytha¬ 
goras  invented  the  47th  Proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  First  Book  of  Euclid’s  Ele¬ 
ments,  and  he  is  said  to  have  offered  a 
hecatomb  of  oxen  as  a  testimony  of 
gratitude  to  the  gods  of  his  country  for 
the.  discovery ;  some,  however,  have 
affirmed  that  as  he  was  known  to  be  a 
zealous  assertor  of  the  metempsichosis, 
such  a  sacrifice  was  expressly  contrary 
to  that  fundamental  article  of  his  faith 
which  forbad  the  taking  away  the  life 
of  any  animal,  and  they  suppose  that 
he  offered,  as  a  substitute,  iOO  small 
oxen  made  of  wax. 

This  story,  which  has  been  propa¬ 
gated  by  the  moderns,  I  must  confess 
appears  to  me  very  inconsistent.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras, 
the  depriving  an  animal  of  life  was 
either  unlawful  or  inexpedient ;  if  it  was 
unlawful,  doubtless  every  representa¬ 
tive  or  model  of  such  unlawful  sacri¬ 
fice  must  have  been  equally  so,  and  as 
such,  obnoxious  to  the  gods,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  100  small  models  of  oxen 
in  wax,  instead  of  a  tribute  of  grati¬ 
tude,  would  have  been  an  insult  to  the 
gods.  But  if  the  sacrifice  of  living  oxen 
was  thought  agreeable  to  the  gods, 
surely  all  consideration  of  its  inexpe¬ 
diency,  from  whatever  motive  it  might 
arise,  would  have  had  no  weight  when 
compared  with  the  obligations  of  reli¬ 
gion.  If  it  be  objected  that  this  offer¬ 
ing  of  Pythagoras  was  not  imposed,  but 
voluntary;  a  pure  act  of  gratitude;  and 
therefore  he  was  at  liberty  to  offer  what 
he  pleased  ;  I  answer,  why  did  he  not 
offer  the  wax  as  wax,  and  not  in  th£ 
form  of,  and  as  a  substitute  for,  some¬ 
thing  of  considerably  greater  value? 
for  their  approbation  of  the  sacrifice  of 
living  oxen  was  plainly  implied  by  his 
offering  models,  and  if  so,  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  a  paltry  sacrifice,  of  little  or 
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no  value,  would  have  been  a  cheat, 
and  an  insult  to  their  gods,  their 
priests,  and  their  religion;  this  would 
awaken  the  resentment  of  the  people, 
who  would  consider  it  as  an  im¬ 
pious  fraud,  from  which  they  might 
reasonably  dread  the  worst  conse¬ 
quences;  and  among  the  superstitious 
Greeks,  a  crime  of  such  magnitude 
would  probably  have  cost  the  delin¬ 
quent  his  life.  So  that  if  Pythagoras 
did  not  offer  the  hecatomb  of  oxen, 
I  think  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
substitute  the  small  models  of  wax,  as 
some  have  asserted.  Some  of  your 
Readers  will  probably  be  able  to  re¬ 
concile  this  story.  N. 

— o — 

On  Saxon  Coinage. 

V.  —  WEST  SAXONS. 

('Concluded from  p.  308.) 

NOW  proceed  to  offer  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  the  Coins  issued  by  the 
West  Saxon  Kings.  Athelward,  the 
first  of  these  monarchs  whose  coins 
have  come  down  to  us,  ascended  the 
throne,  .A.D.  72J.  None  of  his  mo¬ 
ney  has  yet  been  discovered  with  the 
Portrait,  and  the  difference  observable 
in  the  rest  is  so  slight  as  to  afford  but 
little  matter  for  discussion.  One  of 
these  varieties  has  on  its  obverse  a 
cross,  with  a  crescent  in  each  quarter; 
but  I  atn  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  the 
other  figure  is  intended  to  represent. 

From  the  East  Anglian  Coins  it 
could  not  be  adopted,  as  those  bear¬ 
ing  this  character  were  not  coined  un¬ 
til  nearly  a  century  after  the  time  of 
this  King:  it  is,  therefore,  clear  that 
as  it  first  appears  on  these  coins,  it 
must  have  been  a  creature  of  the  fancy, 
and  cannot  have  any  relation  to  the 
name  of  the  Kingdom. 

Dr.  Pegge  has  somewhere  asserted 
that  the  W,  with  the  turned  head  p, 
was  not  introduced  till  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Martyr ; — had  he  inspect¬ 
ed  Sir  A.  Fountaine’s  engravings  of 
this  King’s  coins  with  half  the  care 
and  accuracy  he  has  done  in  many 
other  instances,  he  would  have  found 
that  it  was  adopted  on  them,  as  well 
as  on  many  of  much  later  date,  but 
prior  to  the  reign  he  specifies.  I  do 
not  observe  the  names  of  any  minters 
in  the  coins  of  Athelward,  which  are 
found  on  those  of  other  Kings,  except 
Dudda,  who  occurs  on  the  coins  of 
Cuthred  of  Kent,  so  that  in  all  pro¬ 


bability  they  both  were  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  same  masters.  I  shall  just 
remark,  that  no  pennies  of  .Athelward 
have  any  part  of  the  Kingdom’s  name 
upon  them,  like  those  of  Kent,  &c. 
and  then  proceed  to  notice  one  (and 
unfortunately  one  only  is  known  to  be 
in  existence)  of  Beortric,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  W est  Saxon  throne,  A.  D. 
784.  It  has  on  the  obverse  that  sin¬ 
gular  character  which  is  found  on  some 
of  A thel ward's,  and  the  legend  reads 
Beorhtric  Rex.  Reverse,  a  small  cross, 
with  a  pellet  in  each  quarter  of  it : 
EEEHARD  the  moneyer,  and  its  exe¬ 
cution  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
coins  of  Athelward.  Of  the  West 
Saxon  Cuthred,  we  may  with  very 
good  reason  suppose  we  have  no  coins: 
the  claim  of  those  formerly  attributed 
to  him  has  been  fully  investigated, 
and  they  have,  on  indisputable  grounds, 
been  referred  to  the  Kentish  monarch 
of  that  name. 


VI.  Remarksnpon  Ecclesiastical  Mints, 
and  an  appropriation  of  a  Coin  of 
Athelstan  to  the  Archiepiscopal  Mint 
at  York. 

I  n  the  celebrated  regulation  of  Athel¬ 
stan,  relative  to  the  mints,  promulgated 
in  928,  we  find  the  pertnission  of  coin¬ 
age  still  allowed  to  certain  Bishops  and 
Abbots,  but  for  some  reasons,  now  un¬ 
known,  they  were  restricted  from  plac¬ 
ing  their  effigies,  or  any  peculiar  mark 
of  distinction,  on  the  monies  they  had 
minted. 

Plegmund,  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  was  the  last  Prelate  who  issued 
specie  inscribed  with  his  name,  and 
so  far  as  yet  appears,  was  obliged  to 
dispense  with  the  practise  of  placing 
his  bust  upon  it,  which  had  been  done 
by  one  or  two  of  his  immediate  pre¬ 
decessors.  After  his  time  we  find  no 
device  whereby  we  arc  enabled  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  monies  of  the  episcopal 
and  regal  minters  from  each  other, 
though  we  learn  from  the  ordinance 
above-mentioned,  that  Prelates  and 
Abbots  still  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
coining. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  somewhat  re¬ 
markable  that  so  renowned  a  city  as 
York  should  be  omitted  in  this  im¬ 
portant  instrument,  but  a  very  little 
consideration  will  clear  up  the  appa¬ 
rent  difficulty.  The  edict  was  dated 
in  928,  at  which  period  York  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Danes,  and  did  not 
come  into  the  possession  of  AtheWtau 
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until  937,  a  sufficient  reason  for  its 
not  being  mentioned  therein.  During 
the  time  that  the  Danes  were  masters 
of  it,  we  may  well  suppose  it  to  have 
been  their  principal  place  of  mintage, 
and  the  coins  of  Anlaf  and  Regnald 
were  struck  there.  So  soon,  however, 
as  the  city  surrendered  to  Athelstan, 
it  would,  of  course,  become  subject  to 
his  famous  ordinance,  and  as  some  few 
Bishops  and  Abbots,  as  for  instance 
the  Primate  and  Abbot  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  were  in¬ 
dulged  with  the  liberty  of  working  the 
several  mints  thus  appointed  to  them, 
it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the 
great  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  York 
were  participators  in  the  like  privileges. 

Dr.  Pegge,  in  commenting  upon  this 
regulation  of  Athelstan’s,  has  been 
pleased  to  tell  us,  that  “  he  ordained 
that  there  should  be  but  one  uniform 
species  of  coin  current  in  his  domi¬ 
nions,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the 
Prelates  from  coining  money  of  their 
own,  or  in  their  own  right,  as  afore¬ 
time  had  been  done,  to  the  great  di¬ 
minution  of  his  crown  and  dignity. 
This  was  an  abridgment  of  usage  ’tis 
true  in  respect  of  the  Prelates,  but  no 
injustice;  it  was  only  restoring  mat¬ 
ters,  ’’  &c.  It  is  observable  that  they 
were  only  debarred  from  striking  money 
for  themselves  and  in  their  own  names, 
which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
non-appearance  of  any  coins  with  an 
archiepiscopal  effigy  after  the  reign  of 
Athelstan. 

If,  however,  the  privilege  of  coin¬ 
ing  money  with  their  own  effigies  and 
their  own  names  was  denied  them, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
were  further  forbidden  to  insert  such 
marks  on  it  as  might  distinguish  the 
productions  of  their  mints  from  the 
royal  coinage.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
exemplify  the  foregoing  observations 
by  a  very  singular  and  curious  coin. 
The  obverse  has  the  usual  impress  of  a 
small  cross,  and  is  inscribed  Athelstan 
rex  to.  Bui.  for  totius  Britanniae  ;  and 
with  others  bearing  the  same  style,  is 
generally  thought  to  have  been  coined 
subsequent  to  his  defeating  Constan¬ 
tine  King  of  Scotland  :  beside  the  cross 
is  a  p  encircled  with  small  pellets,  a 
device  I  believe  never  found  on  any 
other  Saxon  coin.  The  reverse  has 
also  a  small  cross  in  the  centre,  and 
bears  this  legend,  11E,  &c.  As  the 
minter’s  name,  and  particularly  that 
of  the  city  (York),  are  here  given  quite 


at  full  length,  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
suppose  the  p  found  in  the  area  of 
the  obverse  to  have  any  connexion 
with  this  inscription ;  neither  can  it 
appertain  to  the  legend  of  the  obverse, 
where  the  regal  name  and  style  appear, 
notwithstanding  the  latter  is  abbrevi¬ 
ated,  since  it  is  obvious  that  there  is 
no  such  letter  in  either  of  the  abbre¬ 
viated  words,  if  given  at  length.  Since 
then  it  stands  totally  unconnected  with 
the  legend  on  either  side  of  the  coin, 
I  shall  perhaps  be  asked  for  what  it  is 
intended?  1  answer,  the  initial  of 
W ulstan  1st  Archbishop  of  York  at 
this  identical  period,  and  that  it  was 
intended  to  denote  its  issue  from  the 
Archiepiscopal  mint:  for  although,  as 
above  stated,  the  primates  might  be 
restrained  from  placing  their  busts  and 
names  on  the  monies  struck  at  their 
mints,  I  see  not  that  they  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  putting  some  mark  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  issued  by 
the  regal  minters.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seems  a  measure  of  absolute  neces¬ 
sity,  in  order  to  preserve  a  due  respon¬ 
sibility  for  their  coins  being  of  legiti¬ 
mate  weight  and  fineness;  for,  although 
in  some  cases  the  mere  names  of  the 
Archbishop’s  minters  might  sufficiently 
demonstrate  that  the  monies  coined  by 
them  were  archiepiscopal,  and  the 
primates  consequently  responsible  for 
their  goodness,  yet  the  liability  of  these 
minters  to  change  their  masters,  and 
the  possibility  of  the  same  person 
being  in  the  course  of  his  life  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  service  both  of  the  King  and 
Primate,  rendered  some  distinction 
absolutely  necessary,  of  which  I  con¬ 
sider  the  present  coin  to  be  an  in¬ 
stance,  and  that  those  struck  by  Reg¬ 
nal  without  this  p  or  W  were  made 
by  him  whilst  working  in  the  royal 
mint. 

Extracts  from  Soame  Jenyns,  on  Cruelty 
to  Animals. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  10. 

NCOURAGED  by  the  ready  at¬ 
tention  you  always  bestow  on 
subjects  of  humanity,  1  am  induced  to 
recommend  the  following  extracts  from 
the  energetic  disquisition  of  Soame 
Jenyns  (vol.  iii.  p.  18(5)  to  the  notice 
of  your  readers.  The  sentiments  of 
such  a  writer  cannot  fail  to  nourish  the 
germes  which  this  branch  of  morality 
has  begun  to  put  forth.  These  are 
not  results  from  the  reasoning  of  one 
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who  has  fallen  into  the  prejudices  of 
the  day.  No  cant,  no  affectation,  and 
no  exaggeration  ;  but  tins  disquisition 
is  the  sober  and  dignified  appeal  of 
one  of  our  most  revered  forefathers  to 
his  countrymen,  to  reclaim  them  from 
the  paths  of  direct  crime  towards  other 
animals,  and  it  may  be  added,  of  indi¬ 
rect  but  deep-rooted  crime  to  our  own 
species.  Cruelty  to  animals  being 
practicable  even  in  infancy,  and  being 
exactly  similar  to  other  crimes,  neces¬ 
sarily  producing  a  disposition  for  gene¬ 
ral  crime,  most  difficult  to  be  eradi¬ 
cated.  As,  though  the  nature  of  con¬ 
duct  towards  our  own  species,  and 
other  animals,  may  appear  to  proceed 
from  distinct  qualities  of  mind,  it  is  in 
fact  from  the  same.  And  though 
there  are  many  delinquents  to  other 
animals,  yet  charitable  to  mankind, 
their  conduct  is  either  inconsistent 
with  sense,  or  their  charity  must  spring 
from  the  hope  of  some  other  rewards 
than  what  sympathy  and  justice  can 
yield  to  them. 

Soame  Jenyns,  however,  in  adverting 
to  the  probability  of  man  being  ever 
brought  to  account  for  cruelty  to  other 
animals,  observes  : 

<(  How  criminal  will  our  account  appear 
when  laid  before  that  just  and  impartial 
Judge!  How  will  man,  that  sanguinary 
tyrant,  he  able  to  excuse  himself  from  the 
charge  of  those  innumerable  cruelties  in¬ 
flicted  on  his  unoffending  subjects  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  care,  formed  for  his  benefit*, 
and  placed  under  his  authority  by  their 
common  father?  Whose  mercy  is  over  all 
his  works,  and  who  expects  that  this  autho¬ 
rity  should  be  exercised  not  only  with  ten¬ 
derness  and  mercy,  but  in  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  justice  and  gratitude. 

“  But  to  what  horrid  deviations  from 
these  benevolent  intentions  are  we  daily 
witnesses  !  No  small  part  of  mankind  de¬ 
rive  their  chief  amusements  from  the  deaths 
and  sufferings  of  inferior  animals  ;  a  much 
greater,  consider  them  only  as  engines  of 
wood  or  iron,  useful  in  their  several  occu¬ 
pations.  The  carman  drives  his  horse,  and 
the  carpenter  his  nail,  by  repeated  blows  ; 
and  so  long  as  these  produce  the  desired 
effect,  and  they  both  go,  they  neither  re¬ 
flect  or  care  whether  either  of  them  have 
any  sense  of  feeling.  The  butcher  knocks 
down  the  stately  ox  with  no  more  compas¬ 
sion  than  the  blacksmith  hammers  a  horse¬ 
shoe  ;  and  plunges  his  knife  into  the  throat 
of  the  innocent  lamb,  with  as  little  re¬ 
luctance  as  the  tailor  sticks  his  needle  into 


*  Producing  his  benefit  would,  it  seems, 
have  been  better.  L.  G. 
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the  collar  of  a  coat.  If  there  are  some  who, 
formed  in  a  softer  mould,  view  with  pity 
the  sufferings  of  these  defenceless  creatures, 
there  is  scarcely  one  who  entertains  the  least 
idea,  that  justice  or  gratitude  can  be  due  to 
their  merits  or  services.  The  social  and 
friendly  dog  is  hanged  without  remorse,  if, 
by  barking  in  defence  of  his  master’s  person 
and  property,  he  happens  unknowingly  to 
disturb  his  rest;  the  generous  horse,  who 
has  carried  his  ungrateful  master  for  many 
years  with  ease  and  safety,  worn  out  with 
age  and  infirmities  contracted  in  his  service, 
is  by  him  condemned  to  end  his  miserable 
days  in  a  dust  cart,  where  the  more  ho 
exerts  his  little  remains  of  spirit,  the  more 
he  is  whipped,  to  save  his  stupid  driver  the 
trouble  of  whipping  some  other  less  obe¬ 
dient  to  the  lash.  Sometimes,  having  been 
taught  the  practice  of  many  unnatural  and 
useless  feats  in  a  riding-house,  he  is  at  last 
turned  out,  consigned  to  the  dominion  of  a 
hackney  coachman,  by  whom  he  is  every 
day  corrected  for  performing  those  tricks 
which  he  has  learned  under  so  long  and 
severe  a  discipline. 

“  The  sluggish  bear,  in  contradiction  to 
his  nature,  is  taught  to  dance,  for  the  di¬ 
version  of  a  malignant  mob,  by  placing  red 
hot  irons  under  his  feet;  and  the  majestic 
hull  is  tortured  by  every  mode  which  malice 
can  invent,  for  no  offence  hut  that  he  is 
gentle  and  unwilling  to  assail  his  diabolical 
tormentors.  These,  with  innumerable  other 
acts  of  cruelty,  injustice,  and  ingratitude, 
are  every  day  committed,  not  only  with  im¬ 
punity,  but  without  censure,  and  even  with¬ 
out  observation  ;  hut  we  may  he  assured, 
that  they  cannot  finally  pass  away  unno¬ 
ticed  and  unretaliated. 

“  The  laws  of  self-defence,  undoubtedly, 
justify  us  in  destroying  those  animals  who 
would  destroy  us,  who  injure  our  properties, 
or  annoy  our  persons  T,  hut  not  even  these 
whenever  their  situation  incapacitates  them 
from  hurting  us.  I  know  of  no  right  which 
we  have  to  shoot  a  bear  on  an  inaccessible 
island  of  ice,  or  an  eagle  on  the  mountain’s 
top,  whose  lives  cannot  injure  us,  nor 
deaths  procure  us  any  benefit.  We  are  un¬ 
able  to  give  life,  and  therefore  ought  not 
wantonly  to  take  it  away  from  the  meanest 
insect,  without  sufficient  reason ;  they  all 
receive  it  from  the  same  benevolent  hand  as 
ourselves,  and  have  therefore  an  equal  right 
to  enjoy  it.” 

In  alluding  to  the  manner  of  slaugh¬ 
tering  animals,  he  remarks, 

“  It  should  always  be  performed  with  all 
the  tenderness  and  compassion  which  bo 
disagreeable  an  office  will  permit,  and  no 
circumstances  ought  to  he  omitted,  which 
can  render  their  executions  as  quick  and 


t  Of  course  the  author  means,  when  the 
injury  is  great. 
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easy  as  possible.  For  this,  providence  lias 
wisely  and  benevolently  provided,  by  form¬ 
ing  them  in  such  a  manner  that  their  flesh 
becomes  rancid  and  unpalutable  by  a  painful 
and  lingering  death,  and  has  thus  compelled 
us  to  be  merciful  without  compassion,  and 
cautious  of  their  suffering,  for  the  sake  of 
ourselv  es  ;  but  if  there  are  any  whose  tastes 
are  so  vitiated,  and  whose  hearts  are  so 
hardened,  as  to  delight  in  such  inhuman 
sacrifices,  and  to  partake  of  them  without 
remorse,  they  should  be  looked  upon  as 
daemons  in  human  shapes,  and  expect  a  re¬ 
taliation  of  those  tortures  which  they  have 
inflicted  on  the  innocent,  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  their  own  depraved  and  unnatural 
appetites. 

“  So  violent  are  the  passions  of  anger 
and  revenge  in  the  human  breast,  that  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  men  should  persecute 
their  real  or  imaginary  enemies  with  cruelty 
and  malevolence  ;  but  that  there  should 
exist  in  nature  a  being  who  can  receive  a 
pleasure  from  giving  pain,  would  be  totally 
incredible,  if  we  were  not  convinced,  by 
melanchqly  experience,  that  there  are  not 
only  many,  but  that  this  unaccountable  dis¬ 
position  is  in  some  manner  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  man  ;  for,  as  he  cannot  be  taught 
by  example,  nor  led  to  it  by  temptation,  or 
prompted  to  it  by  interest,  it  must  be  de¬ 
rived  from  hjs  native  constitution.” 

In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  these 
Ideas,  he  afterwards  expresses  himself 
thus : 

“  We  see  children  laughing  at  the  miseries 
which  they  inflict  on  every  unfortunate  ani¬ 
mal  which  comes  within  their  power ;  all 
savages  are  ingenious  in  contriving,  and 
happy  in  executing,  the  most  exquisite  tor¬ 
tures  ;  and  the  common  people  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  are  delighted  with  nothing  so  much  as 
bull-baitings,  prize-fightings,  executions, 
and  all  spectacles  of  cruelty  and  horror. 
Though  civilization  may  in  some  degree 
abate  this  native  ferocity,  it  can  never  quite 
extirpate  it.  The  most  polished  are  not 
ashamed  to  be  pleased  with  scenes  of  little 
less  barbarity,  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  human 
nature,  to  dignify  them  with  the  name  of 
6ports.  They  arm  cocks  with  artificial 
weapons  which  nature  had  kindly  denied  to 
their  malevolence,  and  with  shouts  of  ap¬ 
plause  and  triumph  see  them  plunge  them 
into  each  other’s  hearts  :  they  view  with 
delight  the  trembling  deer  and  defenceless 
hare,  flying  for  hours  in  the  utmost  agonies 
of  terror  and  despair,  and  at  last,  sinking 
under  fatigue,  devoured  by  their  merciless 
pursuers  ;  they  see  with  joy  the  beautiful 
pheasant  and  harmless  partridge  drop  from 
their  flight,  weltering  in  their  blood,  or 
perhaps  perishing  with  wounds  and  hunger, 
under  the  cover  of  some  friendly  thicket,  in 
which  they  have  in  vain  retreated  for  safety : 
they  triumph  over  the  unsuspecting  fish. 


whom  they  have  decoyed  by  an  insidious 
pretence  of  feeding,  and  drag  him  from  his 
native  element  by  a  hook  fixed  to  and  tear¬ 
ing  out  his  entrails  ;  and  to  add  to  all  this, 
they  spare  neither  labour  nor  expense  to 
preserve  and  propagate  these  innocent  ani¬ 
mals  for  no  other  end  but  to  multiply  the 
objects  of  their  persecution. 

“  What  name  should  we  bestow  on  a 
superior  being,  whose  whole  endeavours 
were  employed,  and  whose  whole  pleasure 
consisted,  in  terrifying,  ensnaring,  torment¬ 
ing,  and  destroying  mankind  !  Whose  su¬ 
perior  faculties  were  exerted  in  fomenting 
animosities  amongst  them,  in  contriving 
engines  of  destruction,  and  inciting  them  to 
use  them  in  maiming  and  murdering  each 
other  ?  Whose  power  over  thejn>  was  em¬ 
ployed  In  assisting  the  rapacious,  deceiving 
the  simple,  and  oppressing  the  innocent  ? 
Who,  without  provocation  or  advantage, 
should  continue  from  day  to  day,  void  of  all 
pity  and  remorse,  thus  to  torment  mankind 
for  diversion,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavour 
with  the  utmost  care  to  preserve  their  lives 
and  to  propagate  their  species,  in  order  to 
encrease  the  number  of  victims  devoted  to 
his  malevolence,  and  be  delighted  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  miseries  which  he  occasioned  ? 

I  say,  what  name  detestable  enough  eouldl 
we  find  for  such  a  being  ?  Yet,  if  we  im¬ 
partially  consider  the  case,  and  our  inter¬ 
mediate  situation,  we  must  acknowledge 
that,  with  regard  to  inferior  animals,  just 
such  a  being  is  a  sportsman.” 

These  latter  remarks  may,  perhaps, 
to  some  appear  too  severe,  and  have 
been  particularly  noticed  by  Henry 
Crowe  (in  his  Zoophilos),  in  properly 
deprecating  the  sport  of  hunting;  who, 
though  approving  of  the  chief  of  these 
remarks,  denies  the  sole  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  the  misery  of  the  animals, 
attributing  part  to  the  eagerness  of  the 
chase,  the  animating  scene  of  hounds 
and  horn,  and  the  pleasure  of  cheerful 
and  gay  society.  But  it  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  eagerness  of  the 
chase,  is  for  an  unworthy  purpose, 
and  that  the  cheerfulness  of  the  scene 
might  be  furnished  by  more  innocent 
means. 

This  disquisition  being  more  circum¬ 
stantial  than  general ,  seems  most 
appropriate  to  the  present  time;  undis¬ 
guised  cruelty  being  now  disowned : 
scarcely  an  attack  on  the  principles  of 
humanity  being  indulged  in  without  a 
prelude  flowing  with  as  much  milk  of 
human  kindness  as  its  greatest  advo¬ 
cates  can  claim.  But  what  cruelty  is , 
is  the  question,  and  this,  Soame  Jenyns 
correctly  defines ;  but  w'hich,  were  he 
now  a  witness,  he  might  in  many 
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cases,  notwithstanding  the  late  im¬ 
provements,  pronounce  to  exceed  the 
cruelties  practised  several  years  ago; 
instances  of  this  exist  in  the  much 
quicker  rate  of  travelling,  and  in  the 
greater  number  of  horses  daily  driven 
to  death*,  but  which  being  caused  by 
continued  rather  than  by  violent  ill- 
treatment,  generally  escapes  our  no¬ 
tice,  however  it  may  call  for  the  inter¬ 
position  of  our  Legislature,  and  for 
effectual  redress. 

Yours,  &c.  Lewis  Gomtertz. 

Biographical  Notices  of  a  Branch  of 

the  Family  of  Cornwallis,  of 

Brome,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk. 

“  Olim  has  Cornwallis  decoravit  Apollinis 
TEtles, 

Qui  Genus  a  prisca  Nobilitate  trallit; 

Qui  superest,  hoc  agit ;  regis  populique 
salutem 

Pluris  habet,  quam  si  conferat  Indus  opes.” 

Nomina  Quorundam,  < a  Randall ,  p.  2. 

Mr.  Urban,  Ipswich,  April  29. 

O  adjust  the  minute  events  of  lite¬ 
rary  history,  is  tedious  and  trouble¬ 
some  ;  it  requires,  indeed,  no  great 
force  of  understanding,  but  often  de¬ 
pends  upon  enquiries  which  there  is 
no  opportunity  of  making. 

This  remark  of  an  eminent  moralist 
is  amply  verified  in  the  following 
notices;  in  which  an  attempt  is  made 
to  trace  the  descent  of  a  branch  of  the 
noble  and  very  antient  family  of  Corn¬ 
wallis;  a  family,  which  has  been  set¬ 
tled  mo9t  honourably  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk  for  nearly  five  centuries,  but 
which  has  now  entirely  disappeared  : 
— all  its  ample  possessions  having  lately 
passed  by  sale  into  other  hands,  and 
left  us  nothing  but  the  Name. 

The  early  descent  of  this  family  is 
fully  detailed  in  “  Collins’s  Peerage  of 
England,”  ed.  Brydges,  vol.  ii.  p.  537. 
I  shall  commence,  therefore,  with  Sir 
Charles  Cornwallis,  Knt.  the  im¬ 
mediate  ancestor  of  the  branch  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  communi¬ 
cation. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Cornwallis,  of  Brome,  knt.  Trea¬ 
surer  of  Calais,  and  Comptroller  of 
her  Majesty’s  household,  by  Anne, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Jerningham, 
of  Somerlyton,  co  Suffolk,  knt. 

His  elder  brother,  Sir  Wiiliam,  was 
the  father  of  Frederick,  the  first  peer 

*  Several  of  which  over-driven  animals 
were,  during  the  last  Epsom  races,  seen 
lying  dead  iu  the  Clapham  road. 
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of  the  family  ;  who  was  created  a  Ba¬ 
ronet  on  the  4th  of  May,  1627  ;  and 
Baron  Cornwallis,  of  Lye,  by  letters 
patent,  on  the  2()th  of  April,  lGGl. 

Sir  Charles  was  born  in  15..,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  for  his  emi¬ 
nent  abilities.  He  was  knighted  by 
King  James  the  First,  at  the  Charter 
House,  on  the  11th  of  May,  l()03,  and 
sent  by  him  Ambassador  into  Spain, 
where  he  resided  until  l(i OQ,  with 
great  reputation.  His  negotiations  in 
the  embassy  form  a  very  prominent 
feature  of  that  reign.  The  Letters, 
which  relate  them,  fill  a  large  part  of 
the  second  volume,  and  a  portion  of 
the  third,  of  “  Winwood’s  Memo¬ 
rials,”  and  are  written  with  uncommon 
talent,  clearness,  and  vigor.  They  ex¬ 
hibit  also  perpetual  traits  of  a  feeling 
and  moral  mind  ;  while  they  shew  a 
warmth  of  patriotic  sentiment,  and 
betray  incessant  uneasiness  at  the  pu¬ 
sillanimity  and  selfish  policy  of  the 
Court  which  he  was  doomed  to  serve. 
Notwithstanding  these  important  em¬ 
ployments,  it  is  singular  that  his  name 
scarcely  occurs  in  our  general  histories. 
Whoever  is  curious  regarding  the 
Cornwallis  family  at  this  period,  will 
find  in  these  Letters  many  incidental 
notices  of  its  connexions,  which  will 
deeply  interest  him. 

In  ]6l0,  when  the  household  of 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales  was  establish¬ 
ed,  Sir  Charles  was  constituted  Trea¬ 
surer  to  his  Royal  Highness,  “  with  a 
salary  of  80/.,  and  diet,  or  bordwages;” 
and  afterwards,  in  l()2(3,  he  composed, 
*‘A  Discourse  of  the  most  illustrious 
Prince  Henry,  late  Prince  of  Wales, ” 
which  having  been  very  generally  cir¬ 
culated  in  manuscript  fi,  was  publish¬ 
ed  in  4to,  1641,  and  is  reprinted  in 
Somers’s  Tracts.  Sir  Charles  was  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Giles  in  the 
Fields.  By  Elizabeth,  his  first  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Fincham};, 
of  Fincham,  co.  Norfolk,  he  had  issue 
two  sons,  Sir  William  and  Thomas. 

Sir  William  was  born  in  15..,  and 
in  lfi02.?  was  knighted.  He  married 
Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Philip 
Parker,  knt.  by  Catherine,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  John  Goodwin,  of  Winch- 
indon,  co.  Berks,  knt.  Sir  Philip  was 
the  ancestor  of  a  widely-extended  fa- 


L  See  the  manuscripts  enumerated  in  King 
James’s  Progresses,  11.  470,  501. 

+  In  Collins’s  Peerage,  ed.  Brydges,  it  is 
Farnham ,  but  incorrectly.  See  Blomefield  s 
Norfolk,  vol.  vii,  p.  350. 
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mily  of  great  antiquity  and  the  highest 
respectability,  which  was  long  seated 
at  Erwarton,  co.  Suffolk,  and  from 
which  is  descended,  on  the  maternal 
side,  the  present  noble  family  of  the 
Percivals,  Karls  of  Egmont*. 

Sir  William  was  a  learned  and  in¬ 
genious  man,  as  is  fully  apparent  from 
bis  Essays  on  several  subjects,  in 
which  he  has  displayed,  with  much 
wit  and  judgment,  the  chief  characters 
of  life,  under  the  following  title  : 
«*  Essayes  by  Sir  William  Cornwallyes, 
the  Younger,  Knight.  Newlie  cor¬ 
rected.  London  :  printed  by  Thomas 
Harper,  for  J.  M.  and  are  to  be  sold 
by  Ambrose  Ritlesden,  in  Paule’s 
Church-yard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Bull. 
Head,  1632, ”  sm.  8vo. 

This  is  on  an  engraved  title-page  by 
T.  Cecil,  with  the  figure  of  two  men 
in  their  gowns  and  large  hats,  sitting 
opposite  each  other  at  a  table,  under 
arches;  one  is  writing,  and  the  other 
reading,  fit  postures  for  both  young 
and  old  within  the  precincts  of  a 
library.  Granger  supposes  these  figures 
to  represent  the  Essayist  and  his  father. 
“  It  may  be  so,’’  says  the  lively  and 
ingenious  author  of  the  Library  Com¬ 
panion,  “  but  whoever  shall  be  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  possess  such  a  copy  of 
this  impression,  or  rather  such  an  im¬ 
pression  of  this  frontispiece,  as  I  once 
saw  at  a  Country  bookseller’s  at  Wor¬ 
cester  (unfortunately  just  parted  with) 
will  probably  look  with  indifference 
upon  every  other  copy  which  he  may 
chance  to  alight  upon.  At  least,  se¬ 
venteen  long  years  have  not  effaced 
the  impression  made  by  a  sight  of  that 
copy.  It  was  bright,  clear,  genuine, 
with  a  large  margin,  but  (horribile 
dictu  ! )  had  been  pounced  upon  for 
the  sake  of  dismemberment,  by  a  keen 
and  rapacious  Grangerite  !” 

These  Essays  were  first  printed  in 
1601-2,  without  this  engraved  title- 
page. 

At  sign.  1.  2  (for  it  is  not  paged)  is  a 
second  title-page  before  the  second 
book  of  Essays,  with  the  date  1631  ; 
and  at  sig.  ii.  4.  a  third,  before  “  Dis¬ 
courses  upon  Seneca  the  Tragedian.” 

They  are  dedicated  “  To  the  Right 
Vertuous  and  most  Honourable  Ladies 
the  Lady  Sara  Hastings,  and  Lady 
Theodosia  Dudley,  the  Lady  Mary 

*  Of  this  Sir  Philip  and  his  Lady,  are 
two  excellent  mezzotinto  portraits  by  Faber, 
in  that  rare  work,  “  A  Genealogical  His¬ 
tory  of  the  House  of  \  very,”  vol.  i.  p.  296. 
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Wingfield,  and  Lady  Mary  Dyer,” 

**  three  of  them  Sisters  by  Nature,  the 
fourth  by  Love.” 

The  first  book  contains  twenty-five, 
and  the  second  fifty-two  Essays. 

He  is  called  “  the  Younger,”  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  uncle,  Sir 
William  Cornwallis,  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  Earl  Cornwallis. 

Granger  gives  the  following  critique 
on  these  Essays : 

“  Sir  William,  like  Montaigne,  who  was 
one  of  his  favourite  authors,  writes  fre¬ 
quently  in  a  desultory  manner,  and  takes 
every  occasion  to  speak  of  himself;  and  is 
indeed  never  more  apt  to  fix  the  attention, 
than  when  he  is,  without  reserve,  engaged 
in  this  delicate  subject.  It  is  probable  that 
every  one  of  his  readers  will  think  the 
egotism  his  choicest  flower  of  rhetoric. 
Though  he  understood  the  learned,  and 
some  of  the  modern  languages,  he  read  but 
few  authors  with  any  relish,  but  those  he 
thoroughly  digested.  Plato  and  Tacitus 
were  his  selectest  favourites  ;  and  lie  seems 
to  have  had  an  eye  on  the  latter  in  his 
short  essays,  in  which  his  style  is  rather  too 
concise  and  figurative  to  be  perspicuous. 
Though  he  appeared  to  great  advantage  in 
the  society  of  gentlemen,  his  mind  was  al¬ 
ways  open,  and  on  the  watch  to  receive  new 
ideas,  however  coarsely  conveyed  by  the 
meanest  of  the  people,  as  he  w'ell  knew  that 
a  ploughman,  as  such,  frequently  reasons 
much  better  than  a  philosopher.  He  was 
attracted  by  every  trivial  book  or  pamphlet 
that  came  in  his  way  ;  of  these  he  carried 
numbers  with  him  to  the  privy,  and  tore 
them  to  pieces  before  he  rose  from  his  seat. 
Though  he  esteemed  a  life  of  learned  leisure 
to  be  the  happiest,  he  endeavoured  by  spe¬ 
culation  to  qualify  himself  for  action ;  and 
sometimes  in  his  melancholy  moments 
anxiously  desired  to  display  his  talents  in 
public  ;  and  so  far  regretted  his  being  lost 
in  the  shade  t>f  retirement,  as  to  wish  him¬ 
self  out  of  the  world.” 

He  was  the  author,  likewise,  of  the 
two  following  works,  viz.  “  The  Un¬ 
happy  Union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
Lond.  l604,”  4to.  and  “  Essays  or 
Encomium  of  Sadness,  and  of  Julian 
the  Apostate,  Lond.  1616,”  4to. 

Sir  William  deceased  16..  ;  and  his 
wife  on  the  30th  of  January,  1 63 6. 
She  was  interred  in  the  North  aile  of 
the  Church  of  Erwarton,  where,  on  a 
brass  plate,  is  this  inscription  to  her 
memory,  in  black  letter: 

<e  Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Katherine  Lady 
Cornwaleys,  daughter  to  S'  Phillip  Parker, 
Kt,  and  wife  to  Sr  William  Cornwaleys  ye 
younger,  Kt,  by  whom  shee  had  6’  sonnes, 
Charles,  Thomas,  Henry,  William,  John, 
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and  Phillip,  and  5  daughters,  Frances,  Ka- 
therin,  Pridgett,  Ann,  and  Jeane.  Shee 
lived  58  yeares,  and  dyed  ye  30L1>  of  January, 
An0  D'iU  1 636.” 

They  left  issue  six  sons  and  five 
daughters,  viz.  Charles,  Thomas, 
Henry,  William,  John,  and  Philip; 
and  Frances,  who  married  Thomas, 
the  2d  son  of  Sir  Edmund  Paston, 
knt.  and  who  dying  on  the  6th  of 
Nov.  1675,  in  the  73d  year  of  her 
age,  was  interred  in  the  Church  of 
Burnham  Thorpe,  Norfolk ;  Catherine, 
Bridget,  Anne,  and  Jane. 

Philip,  the  youngest  son,  was  in  1643 
presented  by  his  grandfather,  Sir  Philip 
Parker,  knt.  to  the  Rectory  of  Burn¬ 
ham  Thorpe  ;  and,  dying  on  the  30th 
of  Dec.  1688,  was  interred  in  that 
Church,  where,  on  a  brass  plate,  is 
this  inscription  to  his  memory  : 

t(  Hie  posit*  sunt  exuviae  sanctissimi 
viri  Philippi  Cornwaleys,  hujus  ecclesiae 
quondam  rector  is,  Gulielmi  Cornwaleys  Mi- 
litis  filii  natu  minimi,  qui  obiit  Decemb. 
SO,  1 6*8  8.” 

The  second  son,  Thomas  Corn¬ 
wallis,  married  Penelope,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Wiseman,  esq.  who  died 
on  the  7th  of  Nov.  1693,  aged  57  years, 
and  was  interred  in  the  North  aile  of 
the  Church  of  Erwarton,  where,  on  a 
flat  stone,  is  this  inscription  : 

“  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Penelope, 
daughter  of  John  Wiseman,  esq.  and  wife  of 
Thomas  Cornwallis,  esq.  son  of  Sr  William 
Cornwallis,  ye  younger,  Kb  by  whom  shee 
had  10  children,  4  sons,  William,  Thomas, 
John,  and  John,  and  6  dauters,  Frances, 
Penelope,  Penelope,  Katharine,  Penelope, 
and  Mary  shee  dyed  Nov.  7,  Anno  Dom’i  ; 
1653,  aged  57.” 

By  her  he  had  issue  four  sons  and 
six  daughters,  viz.  William,  Thomas, 
John,  John;  and  Frances,  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  Rev.  Samuel  Richardson,  and 
who,  dying  on  the  24th  of  Jan.  1684, 
was  interred  in  the  Church  of  Burn¬ 
ham  Thorpe;  Penelope,  Penelope,  Ca¬ 
therine,  Penelope,  and  Mary.  J.F. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mr.  Urban,  March  21. 


TVf  R.  GIBBON,  in  one  ofhisjuve- 
«lyJL  nile  productions*,  institutes  an 
inquiry  into  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  Newton’s  .system  of  Chronology. 
If  vou  and  your  readers  are  not  tired 
of  this  subject,  you  will  insert  this 


*  Miscellaneous  Works.  Lond.  1 814,  vol. 
in.  p.  152.  Written  in  the  year  1758. 


essay;  in  which  I  design  to  examine 
Air.  Gibbon’s  treatise,  and  expose  the 
errors  into  which  he  has  fallen,  which 
however  we  may  readily  pardon,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  youth 
of  the  Author.  May  the.  same  in¬ 
dulgence  be  extended  to  the  Crittck. 

'File  following  are,  in  Mr.  Gibbon’s 
opinion,  the  strongest  points  in  the 
new  system  ;  and  1  rejoice  to  find  a 
man  ot  such  accomplished  talents,  of 
my  opinion. 

I.  Virgil  represents  Dido  and  7Eneas 
as  contemporaries.  The  artificial  cliro- 
nologers  place  an  interval  of  three  or 
four  centuries  between  them.  Bat 
how  improbable  it  is  that  a  poet  of  so 
refined  a  judgment  as  Virgil,  could 
have  made  such  an  anachronism,  if  it 
be  really  one  ;  or  described  these  per¬ 
sonages  as  contemporaries,  unless  upon 
the  authority  of  some  authentic  docu¬ 
ment. 

II.  Again,  tradition  informs  us, 
that  Numa  was  a  disciple  of  Pytha¬ 
goras,  and  the  similarity  of  their  doc¬ 
trines  renders  the  tradition  morally 
certain.  But  the  historians  deny  it, 
because  the  learned,  who  must  know 
better  than  the  vulgar,  say  they  lived 
at  different  epochs.  But  Newton’s 
system  shows  us  that  they  were  con¬ 
temporaries. 

III.  All  that  remains  of  the  ancient 
history  of  Egypt,  is  a  confused  mass  of 
inconsistent,  extravagant  stories.  Some 
light,  however,  is  thrown  upon  the 
subject,  by  Josephus  (cont.  Apion,  vol. 
i.  p.  1092),  who  represents  Sesostris 
and  his  brother  Armais,  as  the  iEgyp- 
tus  and  Danaus  of  the  Greeks;  and 
also  (Antiq.  Judaic,  viii.  4)  as  the  Sisac 
who  pillaged  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
B.C.  971- 

These  synchronisms  divide  the  learn¬ 
ed  ;  some  adopt  one,  some  the  other, 
Newton  both:  who  thus  reconciles  all 
parties. 

IV.  Nothing  is  more  celebrated  by 
all  the  writers  of  antiquity  than  the 
four  ages,  which  are  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  different  metals.  Some 
consider  them  as  poetical  chimaeras, 
others  discover  in  them  traces  of  the 
Jewish  History.  Newton,  VVim  great 
probability, .  supposes  that  they  were 
the  four  generations  i united iately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Trojan  war. 

V.  Bacchus  is  no  longer  an  allego¬ 

rical  personage,  or  prince  of  great  anti¬ 
quity,  but  one  and  the  same  person  as 
Sesostris.  .  *’ 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  objec¬ 
tions  he  urges  against  it,  and  must 
consider  at  some  length  the  following 
sentence  : 

“  When  I  speak  of  the  original  genius 
which  distinguishes  this  work  of  Newton,  I 
speak  of  the  two  first  Chapters  only.  The 
others,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  regulate 
the  Assyrian  History,  are  very  different. 
Not  that  I  mean  to  say  that  they  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  curious  and  original  remarks  ;  but 
that  the  soul  of  Newton  was  formed  to  de¬ 
stroy  empires,  and  not  to  enter  into  minute 
details.  Few,  I  think,  if  any  of  his  readers 
will  credit  his  transposition  of  Cyaxeres, 
and  Astyages;  and  every  one  will  wish  he 
had  not  forgotten  Sir  John  Marsham.” 

I  confess  that  I  myself  am  not  en¬ 
tirely  disposed  to  admit  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  as  far  as  it  regards  the  Median 
monarchy;  but  see  no  difficulty  in  the 
transposition  of  the  two  monarchs 
above  mentioned. 

Si  vacat,  et  placidi  rationem  admittitis, 
edam.” 

Many  a  time  have  I  racked  my  in¬ 
vention  in  order  to  reconcile  the  dif- 
ferentaccounts  of  Cyrus  and  the  Medes, 
that  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 
The  result  of  my  inquiries  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  *. 

The  coincidence  of  character  be¬ 
tween  the  Cyaxares  of  Xenophon,  and 
the  Astyages  of  Herodotus,  who  are 
each  of  them  represented  to  have  been 
of  very  unamiable  dispositions ;  and 
the  circumstance  of  neither  of  them 
having  any  male  issue,  incline  me  to 
believe  that  they  are  the  same  persons; 
but  that  Herodotus  has  inadvertently 
called  him  Astyages,  which  was  his 
father’s  name. 

Alyattes  was  the  father  of  Croesus, 
and  died  B.  C.  560.  He  waged  war 
with  Cyaxeres  (lege,  Astyages)  king  of 
Media,  and  gave  his  daughter  Ariene 
in  marriage  to  the  son  of  this  king, 
B.  C.  585  (Herod,  lib.  i.  cap.  73,  74). 
Now  supposing  that  Cyaxeres  died,  or 


was  supplanted  bv  Cyrus  (Newton, 
Usher,  Prideaux,  &'c.)  B.  C.  536, 
count  back  35  years,  this  places  his  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  throne  B.  C.  571  (the 
length  of  Astyages’s  reign,  as  mention¬ 
ed  by  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  130). 

Again,  count  back  68  years  more, 
the  duration  of  the  reign  of  Cyaxeres  f, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (lib.  i.  cap. 
106),  and  we  find  the  time  of  Phra- 
ortes’s  death,  B.  C.  639.  The  first 
part  of  Astyages’s  reign  (the  prince 
whom  Herodotus  calls  Cyaxeres)  was 
spent  in  peace:  soon  after,  however, 
he  invaded  Assyria  (Herod,  i.  103), 
but  was  forced  to  retire  by  an  irruption 
of  the  Scythians.  Probably  about 
B.  C.635,  as  the  Scythians,  when  they 
entered  Media,  were  in  pursuit  of  the 
Cimmerians,  who  overrun  Asia  Minor 
in  the  reign  of  Ardys  king  of  Lydia, 
who  died  B.  C.  629  ( Herod,  lib.  i.  cap. 
15,  103,  &c.)  The  Scythians  oppress¬ 
ed  him  during  28  years,  and  were  ex¬ 
pelled  at  last,  about  607  B.C.  Shortly 
after,  the  Medes  took  and  destroyed 
Nineveh  (ibid.  i.  106),  probably  B.C. 
C06  ;  certainly  before  the  year  600. 

If  Phraortes,  as  I  have  shewn,  died 
B.  C.  639;  Dejoces  must  have  died 
B.C.  656,  and  began  his  reign  in  the 
year  709,  about  two  years  after  the  re¬ 
volt  from  the  Assyrians,  which  was 
either  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Sennacherib,  who  died  B.  C.  7 1 1 ,  or 
immediately  after  his  death. 

The  tragedian  Aeschylus  (Persae,  v. 
761),  introduces  Darius  complaining 
of  those  who  persuaded  his  son  Xerxes 
to  invade  Greece:  and  saying  that  the 
first  who  led  their  army  was  a  Mede  ; 
the  second,  his  son;  the  third,  Cyrus. 
To  these,  therefore,  he  attributes  the 
establishment  of  their  empire.  New¬ 
ton  (p.  307)  quotes  this  passage,  and 
supposes  that  the  names  of  the  Medes 
were  Cyaxeres,  and  Darius  the  Mede; 
and  that  this  Cyaxeres  was  the  son  of 
Astyages,  and  grandson  of  Phraortes; 


*  I  once  thought  that  Darius  the  Mede  was  no  other  than  Harpagus  who  was  so  much 
trusted  by  Astyages,  and  is  called  by  Herodotus  (lib.  1.  cap.  108)  avSpa  olx.y>iov  nai  itifOTaTo* 
re  MnLiv,  *xi  n r*vr<yv  in  it  panov  rwv  lav  ra.  From  this,  and  another  passage  (ibid.  cap.  109) 
where  Harpagus  says  of  Cyrus,  airru  /xo/  evyytvnt  0  naif,  that  he  was  the  king’s  bro¬ 
ther  or  nephew.  But  my  confidence  in  this  opinion  has  since  been  shaken. 

■f*  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  Herodotus  says  this  monarch  reigned  40  years, 
ovv  to  191  EkvQxi  vip^av ;  i.  e.  28.  Some  criticks  suppose  that  these  28  years  are  included 
in  the  40  ;  but  I  agree  with  Valckaenaer,  who  ably  vindicates  the  contrary  opinion.  If  the 
length  of  this  reign  appears  too  great  to  be  credible,  let  us  remember  that  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth  reigned  72  years ;  George  the  Third  59  ;  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  59,  &c.  &c.  and 
thus  we  may  more  easily  account  for  the  long  submission  of  such  a  high-spirited  prine$  to 
the  oppression  of  the  Scythians,  by  his  tender  as;e  at  the  time. 

Gent.  Mag.  May,  1826. 
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but  to  this  opinion  I  cannot  assent. 
Cy  axe  res  and  Darius  the  Mede  are  one 
and  the  same  person.  Their  names 
then  were,  in  my  opinion,  Astyages, 
and  Darius  the  Mede,  who  (Dan.  ix. 
])  was  the  son  of  Ahasuerus;  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  Joseph U3  of  Asti/ ages,  and 
called  hy  another  name  among  the 
Greeks. 

Whoever  attentively  peruses  the  Cy- 
ropoedia,  must  acknowledge  it  to  be 
an  historical  romance  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  cannot  refuse  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  credit  to  the  principal  events 
which  Xenophon  records,  when  not 
inconsistent  with  the  accounts  of  pro¬ 
fessed  historians.  From  an  almost  in¬ 
finite  number  of  passages  then,  it  is 
apparent  that  this  author  meant  to  re¬ 
present  Cyrus  as  much  younger  than 
his  uncle.  If  then  this  uncle  was  Da¬ 
rius  the  Mede,  Cicero  must  evidently 
be  mistaken,  when  he  says  (I  know 
not  on  what  authority)  that  Cyrus  died 
at  the  age  of  70 ;  for  nine  years  before, 
as  all  chronologers  assert,  Darius  was 
made  king  of  the  Chaldees,  being  about 
62  years  old  (Daniel,  v.  31),  conse¬ 
quently  he  was  but  one  year  older  than 
Cyrus.  Xenophon,  however,  says, 
thatCyrus  married  his  daughter(Cyrop. 
lib.  8,  cap.  5),  who  was  very  hand¬ 
some,  and  used  to  play  with  Cyrus 
when  they  were  both  children,  saying 
that  she  would  marry  him  (id.  lib.  i. 
p.  22),  consequently  they  must  have 
been  nearly  of  the  same  age.  If  then 
Cyrus  was  as  old  as  Cyaxeres,  that 
prince  must  have  had  a  daughter  at  the 
age  of  5  or  6  ! 

Newton,  however  (p.  310),  adopts 
Cicero’s  assertion  ;  and  avoids  the  ab¬ 
surdity  above  noticed  by  supposing 
that  the  Cyaxeres  of  Xenophon  was 
not  Darius  the  Mede,  but  his  father; 
but  this  opinion  appears  to  me  utterly 
improbable;  for  Xenophon  makes  no 
mention  of  any  son  of  Cyaxeres,  but 
positively  asserts  that  he  had  no  male 
issue.  And  Josephus  says,  that  Da¬ 
rius  was  the  son  of  Astyages. 

Again,  if  Cyaxeres  had  a  son,  why 
did  he  give  the  command  of  his  army 
to  his  son  in  law,  in  preference  to  his 
son,  when  their  age  was  the  same; 
and  why  does  not  Xenophon  mention 
him  ?  A.  Z. 

(To  he  continued .) 

Mr.  Urban,  April  2\. 

N  attentive  examination  of  some 
,  early  heraldic  MSS.  in  the  Bri¬ 


tish  Museum,  has  afforded  me  inform¬ 
ation  on  two  or  three  points  connected 
with  that  science,  which  I  believe  has 
escaped  all  writers  on  the  subject,  and 
which  will  therefore,  perhaps,  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  your  readers. 

As  it  is  unquestionable  that  all  terms 
of  Heraldry  have  been  derived  from  the 
French,  we  may  deem  that  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  certain  charges  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  that  language  in  the  earliest 
MSS.  extant,  are  the  original  and  cor¬ 
rect  blazon  of  them;  and  consequently 
that  any  deviation  from  such  blazon 
is  an  improper  and  unnecessary  inno¬ 
vation.  Although  several  other  points 
of  a  similar  nature  have  occurred  to 
me,  I  shall  on  this  occasion  chiefly  con¬ 
fine  my  remarks  to  the  system  ol  quar¬ 
tering  arms,  and  to  the  charges  which 
are  now  called  the  fess  dancette  and 
lozengy  or  fusilly.  But  I  shall  take 
leave  to  preface  my  observations  by  a 
short  inquiry  into  the  earliest  informa¬ 
tion  we  possess  on  the  armorial  ensigns 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  king¬ 
dom.  The  earliest  and  most  valuable 
heraldic  MSS.  with  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  are  in  the  Cottonian  collec¬ 
tion,  namely,  Caligula,  A.  xvii.  and 
A.  xviii.  The  former  contains  thebla- 
zon  of  the  arms  of  all  the  Barons  and 
Knights  of  this  country  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  and  the 
latter  is  a  contemporary  copy  of  the 
“  Siege  of  Karlaverock,”  in  the  year 
1301,  which,  as  every  Antiquary  is 
aware,  gives  an  account  of  the  arms  of 
the  Knights  who  were  present  on  that 
occasion.  Besides  these  MSS.  there 
is  one,  I  believe,  in  t lie  Bodleian  Li¬ 
brary  of  a  similar  description,  and  of 
about  the  same  period,  which  was 
printed  by  Mr.  E.  Rowe  Mores  in 
1748,  entitled  “Nomina  et  Insignia 
gentilitia  Nobilium  Equitlimqne  sub 
Kdvardo  primo  rege  Mililantinm  ;”  to 
which  was  added,  the  “  Roll  of  Ca¬ 
lais,’’  being  the  names  and  arms,  with 
the  number  of  lancers,  archers,  and 
hobbelers,  &c.  that  accompanied  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Third  in  the  siege  of  that 
place.  In  the  Antiquarian  Repertoty, 
vol.  I.  is  a  list  of  the  Knights,  with 
their  arms,  similar  in  point  of  time 
and  in  arrangement  to  t.nat  printed  by 
Mores,  though  there  are  some  slight 
grounds,arising  from  internal  evidence, 
for  doubting  the  authenticity  of  the 
MS.  from  which  it  is  said  to  have 
been  copied.  There  is,  however,  n 
publication  on  the  subject  of  the 
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arms  of  the  nobility  of  England,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  which 
is  more  valuable  than  either  of  those 
which  I  have  pointed  out,  because  it 
was  taken  from  existing  impressions  of 
the  seals  of  the  nobility  themselves; 
namely,  engravings  of  the  seals  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  letter  from  the  Barons  of 
England  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in 
J  30 1 ,  published  by  the  Society  of  An¬ 
tiquaries  in  1729,  and  which  interest¬ 
ing  prints  are  sold  by  the  Society  at  the 
tri Bing  price  of  six  shillings.  I  have 
been  induced  to  speak  of  the  best 
sources  of  information  relative  to  the 
arms  of  the  nobility  and  knights  of 
this  country  in  the  13th  and  14th  cen¬ 
turies,  because  much  confusion  exists 
upon  the  subject — it  not  being  gene¬ 
rally  known  that  there  is  contempo¬ 
rary  evidence  of  the  armorial  ensigns 
which  they  used  ;  and  still  more,  be¬ 
cause  the  official  records  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Arms  do  not  extend  to  so  early 
a  period. 

As  Mores’  work  is  exceedingly 
scarce,  and  as  very  many  additions 
might  be  made  to  its  contents,  front 
the  MS.  and  other  sources  to  which  1 
have  alluded,  and  also  from  the  draw¬ 
ings  of  seals,  which  are  preserved  in 
different  libraries,  as  well  as  from  the 
seals  appended  to  the  inestimable  col¬ 
lection  of  Charters  in  the  Museum,  I 
beg  to  suggest  how  highly  desirable  it 
is  that  a,  small  octavo  volume  should 
be  given  to  the  public  containing 
the  blazon  of  the  arms  (for  plates 
would  render  the  work  infinitely  too 
expensive)  of  the  nobility,  knights, 
and  gentry  of  England  down  to  the 
end  of  the  14th  century,  compiled 
solely  from  contemporary  MSS.,  exist¬ 
ing  seals,  or  drawings  of  seals,  in  the 
collections  of  Antiquaries.  This  would 
be  a  work,  Mr.  Urban,  worthy  of  that 
Press  which,  under  your  venerable 
auspices,  has  afforded  so  much  useful 
information  on  past  times;  and  which 
would  form  an  authentic  record  of 
those  ensigns  which  are  identified  with 
the  ancient  glory  of  English  chivalry. 
At  present  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind,  excepting  the  work  by  Mores, 
and  the  few  pages  in  the  Antiquarian 
Repertory  ;  neither  of  which  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  known  to  be  generally  useful; 
and  even  if  known,  they  are  sealed 
books  to  most  persons,  the  price  of 
both  being  nearly  twelve  guineas. 

After  this  long  digression,  I  shall 
.proceed  to  the  more  immediate  object 
of  this  communication. 


First,  with  respect  to  the  fess  dan- 
cette.  This,  it  seems  almost  positive, 
should  properly  be  described  merely  as 
a  dancette,  the  word  fess  being  unne¬ 
cessary.  Indeed  it  would  appear  that 
a  fess  and  a  dancette  were  originally 
distinct  bearings,  instead  of  being  a 
difference  of  the  same.  We  findy  esses- 
described  in  the  MSS.  in  question,  with 
the  addition  of  engrailed  and  indented, 
as  at  present,  but  never  as  being/esses 
dancette.  Of  this  fact  the  following 
are  examples, 

“Sire  William  Vavasour  de  Or  a  une 
daunce  de  Sable.” — Calig.  A.  xvii. 

“  Cil  ki  porte  dance  et  billett^es 
De  or  en  asur  al  assaut  court 
Johans  avoit  a  nom  Deincourt 
Ki  tres  bien  i  fist  son  devoir.” 

Roll  of  Karlaverock. 

Again, 

“E  kant  li  bons  Evmons  Deincourt 
* 

*  *  *  *  * 

O  sa  baniere  o  eus  tramist 
De  inde  coulour  de  or  billettee 
O  une  dance  surgette.” — Ibid. 

The  arms  of  Engayne  are  usually 
blazoned  Gules  crusilly  Or,  a  fess  dan¬ 
cette,  but  they  are  described  in  the 
MS.  above  mentioned,  as  “  de  Goules 
crusule  de  Or,  a  une  dauncc  de  Or.” — 
Caligula,  A.  xvii. 

Several  other  instances  might  be  ad¬ 
duced  from  both  MSS.  as  well  as  from 
the  publications  I  have  cited  ;  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  no  case  is 
the  dancette  described  as  a  fess  dan¬ 
cette. 

With  respect  to  the  charge  of  lo - 
zengy  or  fusilly,  there  is  cause  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  charges  so  described 
were  originally  one  of  the  ordinaries 
engrailed  or  indented,  and  that  they 
have  been  considered  as  lozenges  or 
fusils,  in  consequence  of  the  lines  be¬ 
ing  drawn  very  deep  in  engravings  and 
paintings.  The  first  example  I  shall 
adduce  in  support  of  this  hypothesis, 
is  that  of  the  renowned  family  of  Mar¬ 
shall,  Earls  of  Pembroke,  whose  arms 
have  always  been  considered  as  Gules, 
a  bend  lozengy  Or ;  but  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  following  description  of 
those  of  William  Marshall  of  that 
house,  who  was  at  the  siege  of  Karla- 
verock,  that  they  were  Gules,  a  bend 
engrailed  Or. 

“  E  Guillems  li  Marescaus 
Dont  en  Irlande  ot  la  baillie 
La  bende  de  Or  engreillie 
Portoit  en  la  rouge  baniere.” 

Roll  of  Karlacerqck. 
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In  Mores’  work,  and  in  the  Cot¬ 
tonian  MSS.  A.  xvii.  they  are  blazon¬ 
ed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  so  likewise 
are  those  of  Sir  Auncel  le  Mareschal, 
namely,  “deGonles  a  une  bende  en- 
grelec  de  Or  e  un  label  de  Argent.” 

The  coat  of  Raleigh  of  Devon  is 
commonly  blazoned  and  drawn  Gales, 
a  bend  lozengy  Argent,  but  those  of 
Sir  Symon  Raleigh  are  there  described 
as  “de  Goules  a  une  bende  engrelee 
de  Argent.’’ 

The  arms  of  the  Barons  Dinan  or 
Dinham  are  generally  blazoned  Gules, 
five  lozenges  conjoined  in  fess  Ermine  ; 
bat  they  are  described  in  the  MS.  in 
question  as  “  Gules,  a  une  fesse  en¬ 
tente  de  Ermine,’’  i.  c.  a  fess  indented. 

The  coat  of  Daubeney  is  usually 
blazoned  Gules,  four  fusils  in  fess.  Ar¬ 
gent  ;  but  in  two  instances  it  is  called 
Gules,  a  fess  indented ,  in  the  Cot¬ 
tonian  MS.  and  in  Mores’  volume, 
“Sire  Elias  Daubeney  is  said  to  hear 
de  Goules,  a  une  fesse  endcnle  de  Ar- 
enf;”  whilst  those  of  Sir  John  Dau- 
eney,  who  was  probably  a  younger 
branch,  are  given  as  “  de  Gules,  a  une 
fesse  endente  de  Ermyn,  en  la  chef  iij 
molez  de  Or.’’ 

It  has  been  observed*,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  following  passage  in 
the  “Roll  of  Karlaverock  f,’’  and  upon 
that  of  the  reverse  to  the  seal  of  Simon 
de  Montagu  attached  to  the  Baron’s 
letter  to  Pope  Boniface,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  coat  of  Montagu  was  Azure,  a 
griffin  segreant  Or. 

“  Mes  a  Symon  de  Montagu 

Ke  avoit  baniere  e  escu 

De  inde  au  grifoun  rampant  de  or  fin.” 

Roll  of  Karlaverock. 

Upon  his  large  seal  affixed  to  the 
Baron’s  letter,  he  bore  what  resembles 
three  lozenges  conjoined  in  fess.  But 

*  Remarks  on  the  Seals  attached  to  two 
Documents  preserved  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
Receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  being  Duplicates 
of  the  Letter  from  the  Barons  of  England  to 
Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth  in  the  year  1301. 
By  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  esq.  F.S.A. — 
Archjeologia,  vol.  XXI. 

T  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  a  new  edition  of  the  invaluable  Roll  of 
Karlaverock,  carefully  collated  with  the 
existing  MSS.  and  accompanied  by  a  new 
translation  and  woodcut  engravings  of  up¬ 
wards  of  a  hundred  banners,  may  be  shortly 
expected.  Memoirs  of  the  several  leaders 
to  the  Siege  will  be  subjoined.  This  highly 
uaeful  work  has  been  undertaken  by  the  ac¬ 
curate  Herald  and  indefatigable  Antiquary 
Mentioned  in  the  preceding  note.  Edit. 


in  the  MS.  marked  Caligula,  A.  xvii. 
and  Mores'  work,  his  arms  are  thus 
blazoned :  “  Sire  Symon  de  Montagu 
quartile  de  Argent  e  de  Azure;  en  les 
quartiers  de  Azure  les  griffons  de  Or : 
en  les  (juartiers  de  Argent  daunccs  dc 
Gules;”  and  which  is  also  particularly 
deserving  of  attention,  because  it  pre¬ 
sents  an  example  of  the  quartering  of 
arms  some  years  before  the  union  of 
those  of  France  and  England  in  that 
manner  by  King  Edward  the  Third, 
and  which  is  generally  deemed  to  be 
the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  this 
country. 

Mores  conjectures,  from  internal 
evidence,  that  the  MS.  from  which  he 
copied  the  contents  of  the  first  part  of 
his  volume,  was  compiled  between  the 
15th  and  lQth  of  Edward  II.  1321  — 
1326.  His  opinion  appears  to  me  to 
be  perfectly  correct ;  and  as  the  arms 
of  France  were  not  united  to  those  of 
England  until  1341,  it  is  manifest  that 
this  instance  is  prior  by  fifteen  years 
to  that  of  Edward  the  Third;  even 
allowing  that  Simon  de  Montagu  first 
quartered  the  two  coats  above  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  year  1326;  but  it  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  used  them  in  that  way 
many  years  previously. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  subject  of  these  remarks.  In  the 
same  MS.  the  arms  of  Sir  William 
Montagu  are  described  “  de  Argent  a 
une  fesse  endente  de  Goules  a  iij  en- 
dentours .” 

Though  in  the  several  cases  I  have 
adduced,  and  many  more  might  be 
given,  of  the  charge  which  we  now 
consider  lozenges  or  fusils,  being  bla¬ 
zoned  either  as  a  fess  indented  or  a 
dancette,  there  are  one  or  two  exam¬ 
ples  of  mascles  and  lozenges  being  de¬ 
scribed  as  forming  part  of  armorial  en¬ 
signs,  which  I  shall  cite,  lest  it  may  be 
supposed  that  these  bearings  were  con¬ 
founded  with  the  fess,  or  bend  engrail¬ 
ed,  dancettt ,  or  indented. 

“Sire  William  de  Ferrers, deGoules, 
a  les  lozenges  de  Or.” 

“  Sire  Geffrey  de  Auberrnarle,  de 
Goules  crusule  de  Or,  a  une  bende 
mascle  de  Ermyn.” 

“Sire  Hubert  Gernegan  of  Suffolke, 
de  Argent,  a  iij  lozenges  de  Goules.’’ 

The  latter,  which  is  given  by  Mores, 
does  not,  I  believe,  occur  in  the  Cot¬ 
tonian  MS.  The  family  of  Jerning- 
hant,  now  represented  by  Lord  Staf¬ 
ford,  the  descendant  of  Sir  Hubert 
Gernegan,  have,  however,  for  several 
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centuries  borne  Argent,  three  arming 
buckles  Gules,  two  and  one. 

Having  alluded  to  the  subject  of 
quartering  of  arms,  it  should  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  although  the  instance  of 
Montacute  seems  to  be  the  earliest  yet 
discovered  in  English  Heraldry,  in 
which  two  distinct  coats  were  placed 
in  the  same  escutcheon  quarterly,  yet 
that  there  are  many  examples,  some 
of  which  are  coeval  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  science,  of  a  single  coat 
being  divided  into  quarters  ;  viz.  Vere, 
F'itz  VVarine,  Despenser,  &c.  I  am 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Fo¬ 
reign  Heraldry  to  state  at  what  time 
the  system  of  quartering  arms  was  first 
adopted  in  other  countries,  but  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  only  instances  which 
now  present  themselves  to  my  recol¬ 
lection,  I  consider  that  it  was  long 
previous  to  its  being  used  in  England. 
The  cases  to  which  I  allude  are  those 
of  the  arms  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  as  they  appear  upon  the 
tomb,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  of 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  III. 
the  first  wife  of  Edward  I.  who  died 
in  Dec.  I2g0,  upon  which  Mr.  Wil- 
lement  in  his  very  valuable  and  inte¬ 
resting  work  *  has  observed,  “  they  are 
remarkable  as  the  earliest  example 
in  England,  of  two  coats  quartered  in 
the  same  shield  and  that  writer  re¬ 
marks,  that  on  this  monument  as  well 
as  on  the  numerous  crosses  erected  to 
her  memory,  the  arms  of  England 
are,  in  other  escutcheons,  quartered 
with  those  of  Pontieu,  namely,  Or, 
three  bendlets  Azure  within  a  bordure 
Gules.  The  other  instance  to  which 
I  have  referred  is  the  seal  of  Isabel  of 
France,  wife  of  Edward  the  Second, 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  January 
1308,  which  presents  a  shield  quar¬ 
terly:  in  the  first  quarter  the  arms  of 
her  husband, — England  ;  in  the  2d, 
those  of  her  father — F'rance;  in  the 
third,  those  of  Navarre;  and  in  the  4th 
the  coat  of  Champagne f. 

An  instance  occurs  among  the  seals 
attached  to  the  letter  to  the  Pope 
from  the  Baronage  of  this  country 
in  1301,  of  the  arms  of  a  family  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  individual  being  placed 
on  the  same  seal  with  his  own,  but  in 
a  distinct  escutcheon ;  and  which  it 
has  been  conjectured  presents  the  first 


instance  of  an  approach  to  the  system 
of  quartering  armsj;  though  an  ex¬ 
ample  is  presented  in  the  seal  of  Ro¬ 
ger  de  Clifford,  which  Mr.  Nicolas  in 
the  article  just  referred  to,  has  omit¬ 
ted  to  point  out,  of  part  of  the  charges 
in  the  arms  of  the  mother  being 
placed  around  the  escutcheon  of  her 
son.  Roger  de  Clifford,  whose  seal  is 
affixed  to  the  Baron’s  letter,  was 
the  son  of  Roger  de  Clifford  by  Isa¬ 
bella,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Ro¬ 
bert  de  Vipount.  The  arms  of  Vi- 
pount  were  Or,  six  annulets  Gules,  and 
round  the  shitld  of  Roger  de  Clifford 
(who  was  a  party  to  that  letter),  which 
contains  the  coat  usually  assigned  to 
that  family,  are  six  annulets,  and  which 
we  may  safely  conclude  were  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  cause  in  question.  I 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  no¬ 
tice  an  error  in  the  article  in  the  Ar- 
chceologia  on  the  Barons’  seals,  which 
it  is  but  charitable  to  impute  to  an 
oversight.  Speaking  of  the  seal  of 
Henry  de  Percy,  it  is  said  (p.  223), 
“  that  family  entirely  relinquished 
their  paternal  coat  on  marrying  the 
heiress  of  Brabant it  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  the  contrary  was  the  fact.  If 
these  words  and  the  two  following 
ones,  “  and  that,’’  be  erased,  the  sen¬ 
tence  will  be  correct. 

At  a  future  period,  I  purpose  offer¬ 
ing  you  some  remarks  upon  Impale¬ 
ments  and  the  Escutcheon  of  Pretence. 

Clionas. 

■  ® 

Mr.  Urban,  Br°m$f\[cho°l- 

5N  your  review  of  Mr.  Rai  lie’s  Let¬ 
ter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham 
in  your  last  vol.  p.  1.58,  you  mention 
that  “  wine  was  formerly  laid  in  at 
Darlington  when  strange  ministers 
preached.”  Perhaps  it  may  be  inte¬ 
resting  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
that  the  custom  is  still  continued,  and 
that  whenever  a  stranger  Clergyman 
preaches  in  the  morning,  a  bottle  of 
wine  is  sent  him  by  the  Churchwar¬ 
dens  immediately  on  his  return  from 
duty.  My  father  held  the  curacy  for 
thirty-two  years,  and  was  preferred  to 
a  living  about  six  years  ago  ;  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  long  ministerial  residence,  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  custom  was 
ever  once  omitted. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  Topham. 

Archaeologia,  vol.  xxi. 


♦  Regal  Heraldry,  p.  13. 
f  Ibid.  p.  14. 


♦ 
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Bortf)  Rfoinff. 

Let  me  but  see  tl»e  man, 

That  in  one  tract  can  show  the  wonders  that  1  can  ; 

Like  Whitby’s  self,  I  think,  there’s  none  can  show,  but  I, 

O’er  whose  attractive  earth  there  may  no  wild  geese  fly, 

But  presently  they  fall  from  off  their  wings  to  ground, 

If  this  no  wonder  be,  where’s  there  a  wonder  found  ? 

And  stones  like  serpents  there,  yet  may  ye  more  behold, 

That  in  their  natural  gyres  are  up  together  roll’d.” — Dkayton. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

Boundaries.  North,  Durham  and  Westmoreland  :  East,  German  Ocean  : 
South,  Humber,  Lincolnshire,  Notts,  and  Derbyshire:  West,  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire. 

Greatest  length,  from  E.  to  West,  83 ;  greatest  breadth ,  from  N.  to  S.  38  ; 

square  2048^  ;  Circumference  4(X). 

Pi  • ovince ,  York.  Dioceses ,  York  and  Chester. 

Circuit,  Northern. 

ANTIENT  STATE  AND  REMAINS. 

British  Inhabitants,  Brigantes. 

Roman  Province,  Maxima  Caesariensis ;  Stations,  Derventio,  Aldby  Park: 

Isurium,  Aldborough  :  Bracchium,  Bainbridge :  Cataractonium,  Catterick. 
Saxon  Octarchy,  Deira,  and  afterwards  Bernicia. 

Antiquities.  Druidicul  Remains.  Freeburgh  hill.  British  Encampments,  Crop- 
ton  ;  Grinton.  Roman  Encampments  of  Bainbridge  ;  Borough  hill  ;  Bowes; 
Gayle;  Greta-bridge ;  Kirby  Wiske  ;  Peak;  Rokeby  ;  Spital.  Saxon  line. 
Guisborough  near;  Eston  ;  How  hill;  Pick  hill.  Danish  Enc.  Castle  hill, 
Kirk  Lexington;  Kirklington  ;  Thornborough  Moor.  Abbeys  of  Ayton 
(founded  by  the  Bromfiete  family)  ;  Byland  (founded  1177)  ;  Easby  (founded 
by  Roald  us,  constable  of  Richmond  Castle,  about  1131);  Eggleston  (founded 
by  Ralph  de  Melton  about  Henry  II.  or  Richard  I.);  Fors  (founded  temp. 
Stephen  by  one  Akar,  a  tenant  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond);  Jervaulx  (removed 
from  Fors  twelve  years  after  its  foundation)  ;  Marton  (founded  by  Bertram 
de  Bnlmer,  temp.  Stephen);  Rievaulx  (founded  in  1131  by  Walter  d’Espde) ; 
Whitby  (founded  by  Oswy  65 6,  afterwards  a  priory,  and  again  an  abbey). 
Priories  of  Catterick  ;  Coverham  (founded  by  Ralph  Fitz-llobert  in  1214); 
Ellerton  (founded  by  Warnerus,  chief  steward  to  Earl  of  Richmond,  temp. 
Henry  II.)  ;  Gilling  (founded  by  Eanfleda,  wife  of  Oswin,  7th  century); 
Guisborough  (founded  by  Robert  de  Bros  in  112C));  Kirk  ham  (founded  by 
Walter  d’Espde) ;  St.  Martin’s  (founded  by  Wyomer,  lord  of  Aske,  about 
1100);  Mount-grace  in  Arneclilfe  (founded  139O  by  Thomas  de  Holland, 
Duke  of  Surrey);  Nexvbrough  (founded  by  Roger  de  Mowbray  in  1143); 
Rosedale  (founded  II9O);  Scarborough  (founded  by  Edw.  II.  in  1320). 
Nunneries  of  Ellerton  (founded  temp.  Henry  II.  by  Wyinor,  steward  to  the 
Earls  of  Richmond);  Handale  (founded  in  1133  by  Richard  de  Percy); 
Hackness  (founded  by  Lady  Hilda,  abbess  of  Whitby)  ;  Keldholme  (founded 
by  Robert  de  Sluteville,  temp.  Henry  I.);  Marrick  ;  Nunthorpe  (founded 
temp.  Henry  II.);  Richmond;  Wykeham  (founded  by  Pain  Fitz-Osbert 
about  1153).  Churches  of  Bo\ves  (Norman) ;  Danby  Wiske  (Norman  door) ; 
Downholme  (later  Norman);  Egton  ;  Gilling;  Grinton  (Norman  piers); 
Hawkswell ;  Kirkby  Wiske  (beautiful  Norman  doorway);  Kirkdale  (built 
between  1056  and  1065);  Kirk  Levington  ;  Old  Malton  (a  fine  specimen  of 
Saxon  architecture,  in  excellent  preservation);  Marske;  Northallerton; 
Startforth  (Norman) ;  Thornton  Steward  (Saxon)  ;  Skelton  ;  W'ells.  Chapels 
of  Askrig  ;  Boldon ;  Cotherston  (on  its  site  an  ancient  fortress  dug  up); 
Easby;  Eston;  Forsett ;  Hulton  Longvilliers  (picturesque  appearance) ;  Keld, 
in  Grinton;  Kueeton;  Lartington  (founded  by  the  Fitz-Hughs  15th  cen¬ 
tury);  Richmond,  Trinity  (considered  the  ancient  parish  church)  ;  Tocketts  ; 
Wykeham.  Fonts  at  Bowes  ;  Brignall ;  Danby  Wiske;  Doxvnholme;  Easby 
(very  beautiful) ;  Catterick  (curious  and  handsome);  Kirkby  Hill;  Marske; 
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Ravensworth;  Smeaton  ;  South  Kilvington  ;  Thornton  Steward;  Wycliffe. 
Castles  of  Ayton  (belonged  to  the  Evers)  ;  Bedale  (built  bv  Brian  Fitz-Alan, 
temp.  Henry  III.);  Bolton  (built  by  Richard  le  Scroope,  Chancellor  of  Eng¬ 
land,  temp.  Ric.  II.)  ;  Bowes  (built  by  Alan  Niger,  first  Earl  of  that  title)  ; 
Caslleton  ;  Clifton  (built  by  Geoffrey  le  Scroope,  now  no  remains)  ;  Cot'hers- 
ton  ;  Crake  ;  l)anby  (probably  built  in  the  1  I  th  century  by  Robert  de  Brus)  ; 
Gilling  (no  remains);  Harlsey  (built  by  Judge  Strangwaise)  ;  Helmslev 
(built  by  Robert  de  Ross)  ;  Hornby  ;  Kildale  (belonged  to  the  Earls  of  North¬ 
umberland);  Killerby  (built  by  Brian  Fitz-Alan,  19  Edw.  I.);  Kilton  (be¬ 
longed  to  the  ancient  family  of  Thwengs);  Kirkby  Malessart  (built  by  Nigel 
de  Mowbray,  or  Albini  the  first);  Malton  ;  Middleham  (built  by  Robert 
Fitz-Ralph)  ;  Mulgrave  Castle  (built  200  years  before  the  Conquest) ;  North¬ 
allerton  (built  by  Rufus,  Bp.  of  Durham) ;  Pickering  (built  temp.  Edw.  Con¬ 
fessor)  ;  Ravensworth  (resembling  in  its  external  forms  the  Norman  castles)  ; 
Richmond  (built  by  Earl  Alan,  nephew  of  Wm.  I.);  Scarborough  (built  in 
1  136  by  Wm.  le  Gros,  Earl  of  Albemarle)  ;  Sheriff-Hutton  (built  by  Robert* 
de  Bnlmer,  temp.  Stephen)  ;  Skelton  (built  by  Robert  de  Brus);  Siingsby; 
Tanfield  (built  by  the  Marmions)  ;  Snape  (built  by  the  Nevilles) ;  Thirske 
(demolished  temp.  Hen.  II.);  Upsall;  Whorlton ;  Wilton.  Mansions  of 
Boultby  (the  seat  of  the  Conyers,  now  a  farm-house) ;  Mertham  (the  antient 
seat  of  the  Rokebys)  ;  Thornton  bridge.  Caves  at  Ebberston,  called  Elfwin’s 
or  Elfrid’s  hole;  Kirkdalc  (in  which  was  found  a  large  collection  of  bones  of 
the  elephant,  hyaena,  &c.  &c.) 

PRESENT  STATE  AND  APPEARANCE. 

Lake.  Simmer  near  Askrig. 

Eminences  and  Views.  Aske,  delightfully  situated  ;  Ainderby  Steeple,  a  very 
conspicuous  object ;  Brignall  Vicarage-house,  “  one  of  the  most  pleasing  re¬ 
tirements  I  have  ever  seenf;”  Brotton  Chapel  commands  an  extensive  pros¬ 
pect;  Ebberston  is  delightfully  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  fine  eminence,  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  plantations,  & c. ;  a  hill  near  Guisborough 
commands  a  prospect  of  sea  and  land  remarkable  for  its  grandeur,  variety,  and 
extent;  Hackfall,  deservedly  celebrated  for  its  sylvan  beauties;  Hackness 
hills,  at  once  sublime  and  beautiful  ;  the  road  from  Hackness  to  East  Avion 
delightfully  romantic;  Handale  Cliffs,  pleasing  prospect  of  the  sea;  Kirk 
Levington  Church,  an  extensive  and  pleasing  prospect ;  Middleham  Castle, 
whence  the  views  up  and  down  the  Wensley  dale  are  delightful  ;  Rievaulx 
Abbey,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  picturesque  beauty;  magnificent  prospects 
from  the  Richmond  hills;  the  village  of  Robin  Hood’s  bay  romantically  si¬ 
tuated  ;  Rokeby  is  the  scene  of  Sir  W.  Scott’s  poem,  the  junction  of  the 
Greta  and  Tees  here  is  truly  picturesque  ;  from  Roseberry  Topping  is  a  scene 
of  beauty  and  sublime  grandeur  seldom  found  in  one  view;  the  ascent  to 
Scarthniche  beautiful,  and  extensive  prospect;  Scarborough  and  its  en¬ 
virons  (including  Filey,  Hunmanby,  See.)  afford  many  delightful  prospects. 
Stoupe  Brow,  893  feet  high,  few  views  more  awfully  grand  than  that  from  its 
summit,  when  a  thick  fog  is  rising  from  the  sea  ;  the  Swale  exhibits  a  variety 
of  picturesque  scenery. 

Natural  Curiosities.  Aysgarth  Force  ;  Brimham  Craggs,  an  assemblage  of  vast 
perpendicular  masses  of  grit  stone  ;  Hackfall ;  Hardraw  Fall,  a  grand  column 
of  water;  High  Force  or  Fall  of  the  Tees  in  llomaldkirk;  Mallin  Spout, 
Egton,  a  remarkable  waterfall ;  Mossdale  Fall  ;  Newton  Chapel  well;  Rich¬ 
mond  St.  Osyth’s  well;  Scarborough  mineral  waters,  discovered  accidentally 
in  1620. 

Public  Edifices.  Egton  Bridge.  Kirkby  Free  School,  built  in  1 G83  by  Henry 
Edmunds,  esq.  Kirkleatham  Hospital,  founded  1676  by  Sir  Wm.  Turner, 
knt.  Richmond  Grammar  School,  founded  by  Elizabeth,  anno  reg.  9. 
Ravensworth  School,  founded  by  Dr.  John  Dakyn,  1556.  Rudby  School, 
erected  1740.  Scarborough  Amicable  Society,  founded  in  1729  by  Ro¬ 
bert  North,  esq.;  Sea-bathing  Infirmary  founded  in  1811  ;  Seaman’s  Hospital 


*  Others,  Bertrand. 


J-  Whittaker. 
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•rected  in  1752,  by  the  ship-owners  of  the  town;  Theatre;  Town-hall. 
Well  Gramtnar  School,  founded  temp.  Henry  VIII.;  Hospital.  Whitby 
Poor-house;  Town-hall;  Dispensary,  instituted  1786.  Yarm  Bridge,  over  the 
Tees,  built  about  1400;  Free  School,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  15S8. 

Seats  :  Hornby  Castle,  Duke  of  Leeds,  Lord  Lieutenant. 


Acklam  Hall,  Thos.  Hustler,  esq. 
Agglethorpe  Hall,  M.  Wm.  Chaytor,  esq. 
Airy  Hill  near  Whitby,  R.  Moorsom,  esq. 
Aislabv,  Mark  Noble,  esq. 

Aldburgh,  J.  H.  D’Arcy  Hutton,  esq. 
Aldby  Park,  Henry  Darley,  esq. 
Alne-house,  Stamp  Brooksbank,  esq. 

Arden  Hall,  D’Arcy  Tancred,  esq. 

Arncliffe  Hall,  Mrs.  Mauleverer. 

Aske  Hall,  Lord  Dundas. 

Barningham,  Mark  Milbank,  esq. 

Bedale,  Henry  Pierse,  esq. 

Beriingbrough  Hall,  Mrs.  Earle. 

Benkil  Grange,  Rev.  John  Monson. 

Bolton  Hall,  Hon.  Thos  Orde  Powlett. 
Bowes  Hall,  Thos.  Harrison,  esq. 

Brandsby  Hall,  Francis  Cholmeley,  esq. 
Brawith  Hall,  Warcop  Consett,  esq. 
Brompton,  Sir  Geo.  Cayley,  esq. 

Brough  Hall,  Sir  H.  Maire  Lawson,  bart. 
Burton  Hall,  Christoph.  Wyville,  esq.  M.P. 
Busby  Hall,  Rev.  Geo.  Manwood. 

Camp  Hill,  William  Rooks  Leeds  Ser- 
jeantsun,  esq. 

Carlton  Hall,  Samuel  Barrett  Moulton 
Barrett,  esq. 

-  Husthwaite,  Valentine  Kitching- 

man,  esq. 

Castle  Howard,  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

ClifFe,  Henry  Witharu,  esq. 

Clifton  Castle,  Timothy  Hutton,  esq. 

- Lodge,  J.  Clerveaux  Chaytor,  esq. 

Clints,  Thomas  Errington,  esq. 

Crake  Hall,  Henry  Percy  Pulleine,  esq. 
Croft,  Wm.  Chaytor,  esq. 

Crosby  Hall,  Rev.  William  Dent. 

Danby  Hall,  Simon  Thos.  Scroope,  esq. 

- Hill,  Rev.  Wiliam  Cust. 

Doe  Park  Hall,  Wm.  Hutchinson,  esq. 
Duncombe  Park,  Chas.  Duncombe,  esq. 
Earby  Lodge,  Wm.  Hutchinson,  esq. 

Easbv,  Robt.  Jaques,  esq. 

- Hall,  Robt.  Champion,  esq. 

Eastthorpe  House,  Edward  Taylor,  esq.  ' 
Egton  Bridge,  Rich.  Smith,  esq. 

Esk  Hall,  Sleights,  John  Campion  Coates, 
esq. 

Faceby  Lodge,  Geo.  Lloyd,  esq. 

Field  House,  Christ.  Richardson,  esq. 
Forcett  Hall,  Chas.  Mitchell,  esq. 

Hackness,  Sir  John  Vanden  Bempdd  John¬ 
stone,  bart. 

Halnaby  Hall,  John  Peniston  Milbank,  esq. 
Handale  Abbey,  Edward  Turton,  esq. 
Harlsey,  East,  John  Chas.  Maynard,  es q. 
Hartforth,  Sheldon  Cradock,  esq. 

Hawxwell  East,  Mrs.  Gale. 

Highthorn,  Wm.  Hotham,  esq. 

Hildenlev,  George  Strickland,  esq. 

Hipswell  Lodge,  T.  Hutchinson,  esq. 


Holly  Hill,  Richard  P.  Strangways,  esq. 
Holtby  House,  Thomas  Robinson,  esq. 
Hornby  Grange,  Henry  Hewgill,  esq. 
Hovingham,  Edward  Worsley,  esq. 

Hutton  Hall,  W.  Battie  Wrightson,  esq. 

- Bushel!,  George  Osbaldeston,  esq. 

-  Lodge,  General  M’Leod. 

Ingleby  Manor,  Sir  Wm.  Foulis,  bart. 
Jerveaux  Abbey,  Earl  of  Aylesbury. 

Kildale,  Robt.  Bell  Livesey,  esq. 

Killerby,  John  Booth,  esq. 

Kingthorpe,  Col.  Lloyd. 

Kiplin  Hall,  Earl  Tyrconnel. 

Kirkby  Hall,  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

-  Misperton,  Rev.  F.  W.  Blombarj. 

Kirkleatham,  Henry  Vansittart,  esq. 
Langton  Lodge,  Francis  Redfearn,  esq. 
Larpool  Hall,  Edm.  Turton,  esq. 
Lartington,  Mrs.  Silvertop  Maire. 

Layton,  East,  Thomas  Barker,  esq. 

— — — - West,  Lord  Rokeby. 

Leven  Grove,  Dowager  Lady  Amherst. 

Loft  House,  Sir  Robert  Lawrence  Dundas, 
bart. 

Londonderry,  Rev.  John  Raper  Hunton. 
Long  Hall,  Robert  Chaloner,  esq. 

Low-row,  Ralph  Parke,  esq. 

Marrick  Park,  Josiah  Morley,  esq. 

Marske,  John  Hutton,  esq. 

- Hall,  Lord  Dundas. 

Marton  Lodge,  Bartholomew  Rudd,  esq. 
Maunby,  Thos.  Stubbs  Walker,  esq. 
Meadow  Field,  Heurv  Simpson,  esq. 
Middleton  Lodge,  George  Hartley,  esq. 
Mount  St.  John,  Rev  Heneagc  ElsJey. 
Mulgrave  Castle,  Earl  of  Mulgrave. 

Murton  Hall,  Barnard  Smith,  esq. 

Myton  Hall,  Martin  Stapylton,  esq. 
Nawton,  Thomas  Whytehead,  esq. 

Ness,  East,  Thos.  Kendall,  esq. 

Newbiggin  Hall,  Hen.  Walker  Yeoman,  esq. 
Newhrough  Park,  Thos.  Edward  Wynn* 
Belasvse,  esq. 

Newby  Park,  John  Chas.  Ramsden,  esq. 

- Hall,  Col.  Mitford. 

New  Houses,  Robt.  Lodge,  esq. 

Newton  House,  Earl  of  Darlington. 

- ,  - M  oss,  esq. 

Normanby,  Wm.  Ward  Jackson,  esq. 
Norton  Conyers,  Sir  Bellinghum  Reginald 
Graham,  bart. 

Nunthorpe  Hall,  Thos.  Simpson,  esq. 
Oldstead  Grange,  Thomas  Paul,  esq. 

Oran,  Jonathan  Walker,  esq. 

Ormesby  Hall,  Sir  Wm.  Pennyman,  hart. 
Patrick  Brompton,  Gregory  Elsley,  esq. 
Peak,  Sunderland  Cook,  esq. 

Pepper  Hall,  John  Arden,  esq. 
Pinchingthorpe,  Jas.  Lee,  esq. 

Raithwaite,  Israel  Hunt«r,  esq. 
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Stoupe  Brow  Cottage,  Sunderland  Cook,  esq. 
Sutton-on-the-Forest,  Lady  Harland. 
Sutton-under-Whitestonecliff,  Capt.Thrush, 
R.  N. 

Swinethwaite,  Wm.  John  Anderson,  esq. 
Swinton,  Wm  Danby,  esq. 

Theakstone,  lidward  Carter,  esq. 

Thimbleby  Lodge,  Ric.  Wm.  Christ.  Pierse, 
esq. 

Thirkleby  Hall,  Sir  Thos,  Frankland,  bart. 
Thornton,  Richard  Hill,  esq. 
Thornton-le-Moor,  Thos.  Beckett,  esq. 
Thornton  Hall,  Sir  E.  wS.  Dodsworth,  bart. 
Thorpe  Hall,  Mark  Milbanke,  esq. 

Tolesby  Hall,  Thomas  Rudd,  esq. 

Upleatham  Hall,  Dowager  Lady  Dundas. 
Warthill,  Benjamin  Agar,  esq. 

Welburn  Hall  (late  Rev.  John  Robinson). 
Well,  Richard  Strangways,  esq. 

Whitby  Abbey,  George  Cholmley,  esq. 
Wigginthorpe,  Wm.  Garforth,  esq. 

Wilton  Castle,  Sir  John  Lowther,  M.P. 
Wood  Hall,  Christopher  Alderson,  esq. 
Wood  End,  Samuel  Crompton,  esq. 
Woodlands,  Henry  Walker  Yeoman,  esq. 

Wy cliff e  Hall,  Mrs.  Constable. 

Wykeham  Abbey,  Hon.  M.  Langley. 

Yarm  Friarage,  Thos.  Meynell,  esq. 


Rokeby  Park,  John  Bacon  S.  Morritt,  esq. 

Ruse  Cottage,  Skelton,  V.  Drury,  esq. 

Rouuton  Grange,  John  Wailes,  esq. 

Ruswarp,  Miss  Pennyman. 

Salton,  Geo.  Woodcocke  Dowker,  esq. 

Sandhutton,  Rev. Thos. Cutler  Rudston  Read. 

Scruton  Hall,  Henry  Gale,  esq. 

Sedbury  Hall,  Col.  Tower. 

Sessay  Hall,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Wm.  Henry 
Dawnay. 

Sheriff  Hutton  Park,  G.  L.  Thompson,  esq. 

Sinnington  Lodge,  Pudsay  Dawson,  esq. 

Sion  Hill.  Joshua  Crompton,  esq. 

Skelton  Grange,  Edward  Place,  esq. 

- Cottage,  Mrs.  Thompson. 

- Castle,  John  Wharton,  esq. 

Skinningrave,  John  Easterby,  esq. 

Sleights  Hall,  Mrs.  Bateman. 

Snainton,  Wm.  Moorsoin,  esq. 

Snape  Hall,  Miss  Clarkes. 

Sneaton  Castle,  James  Wilson,  esq. 

Stakesby,  High,  John  Blackburn,  esq. 

— ■* - Low,  Abel  Chapman,  esq. 

Stanwiek  St.  John,  Lord  Prudhoe. 

Startforth,  T.  H.  Hill,  esq. 

Stillington,  Wm.  Croft,  esq. 

- - Hall,  Harry  Croft,  esq. 

Stokesley,  Dean  of  York 

Peerage.  Aske  Barony  to  Dnndas  ;  Bolton  Castle  barony  to  Powlett :  Rich¬ 
mond  dukedom  to  Lennox  ;  Scarborough  earldom  to  Saunderson. 

Members  of  Parliament.  Malton  2;  Northallerton  2;  Richmond  2;  Scarbo¬ 
rough  2  ;  Thirsk  2;  total  10. 

Produce.  Limestone;  snake-stones;  alum,  the  finest  rocks  in  Europe;  iron¬ 
stone;  free-stone;  marble;  coal;  amber;  jet;  copper ;  lead;  iron.  Largest 
horned  cattle  in  England,  and  singularly  fine  horses;  fish. 

Manufactures.  Woollen;  bone-lace;  kelp. 

POPULATION. 

Wapentakes  12;  Liberties  2;  Market  towns  ig  ;  Whole  Parishes  167  ;  Parts  of 
Parishes  5. 

Inhabitants.  Males  90, 1 53  ;  Females  Q3, 228  ;  total  183,381. 

Families  employed  in  agriculture,  1(3,737  ;  in  trade  11,570;  in  neither  10,424; 
total  3.8,731. 

Baptisms,  males  26,401  ;  females  25,145;  total  51,546. 

Marriages  12,422.  Burials,  males  14,4()3  ;  females  14, 969;  total  29,432. 

Places  hav'ing  not  less  than  1000  inhabitants. 


Whitby  -  1,468 

St  ARBOROUGI1  2,883 
New  Maltjn  774 
Richmond  -  74  8 

Catterick  -  605 

Pickering  -  564 

North  allerton-^67 
523 
581 
452 
408 
443 


Topcliffe 
Tiiirsk 
Romaldkirk  - 
Wensley 
Gilling 
Kirkby  Ra- 
vensworth 
Ruswarp 
Guisborough 
Easingwould 
Stokesley 

Kirkby-Moorside  369 

Gent.  Mao.  May,  l  820'. 
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352 

371 

453 

380 

443 


Inhab. 

Houses. 

Inhab. 

1  *•  ... 

Houses. 

Inhab. 

8,6.97 

Lastingham 

- 

350 

1,834 

Sheri  ff-Hutton 

244 

1,278 

8,533 

Middleton 

- 

388 

1,727 

Marske 

- 

304 

1,249 

4,005 

Melbecks 

- 

333 

1,726 

Skelton 

- 

278 

1,235 

3,54  6 

Fylingdales 

- 

440 

1,702 

Brompton 

- 

247 

1  223 

2,788 

Kirkdale 

- 

295 

1,616 

Lofthouse 

- 

278 

1,178 

2,740 

Helmsley 

- 

283 

1,520 

Masham 

- 

249 

1,171 

2,026 

Yarm  - 

- 

394 

1,504 

Bedale 

- 

217 

1,137 

2,540 

Hinderwell 

- 

321 

1,483 

Lythe 

- 

248 

1,134 

2,533 

Reeth 

- 

272 

1,460 

Hovingham 

- 

206 

1,J15 

2,461 

Coxwold 

- 

201 

1,447 

Bowes 

- 

135 

1,095 

2,182 

Muker 

- 

280 

1,425 

Kirk  Leatham 

249 

1,091 

2,002 

Alne  - 

- 

286 

1,413 

Qsmotherly 

- 

216 

1,087 

1,998 

Hawes 

- 

299 

1,408 

Leak 

- 

169 

1,083 

Danby 

- 

302 

1,373 

Old  Malton 

- 

213 

1,064 

1,912 

Bossall 

- 

238 

1,365 

Well  - 

- 

228 

1,059 

1,912 

Burneston 

- 

314 

1,326 

Glaisdale 

- 

173 

1,043 

1,912 

Brorapton 

- 

324 

1,303 

Egton 

- 

178 

1,037 

1,878 

Rudby  -  in  - 
Cleveland 

} 

■  285 

1,311 

Great  Ayton 
Felix  Kirk 

- 

255 

193 

1,023 

1,003 
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Genealogy  of  the  Baynard  Family.  [May, 


Mr.  Urban,  Shaftesbury,  May  A. 

HE  accompanying  account  of  one 
of  the  oldest  Families  in  Eng¬ 
land,  a  branch  of  which  was  settled  at 
Lack  ham  in  Wiltshire,  deserves  pre¬ 
servation  in  your  pages.  It  was  drawn 
up  by  Philipot  the  Herald,  and  is 
ampler  than  that  printed  in  Dugdale’s 
Baronage.  The  original  is  on  vellum, 
and  belongs  to  a  descendant  of  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  it  had  been  presented  by 
Lady  Mary  Montague,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Baynard,  of 
Lackham,  Knt.  and  the  wife  of  Cap¬ 
tain  James  Montague,  third  son  of 
Henry  the  first  Earl  of  Manchester. 

Yours,  &c.  Charles  Bowles. 


Illustrations,  collected  by  John  Phili- 
pott,  Sommersett  Herald,  of  the  Fa¬ 
mily  of  Baynard,  shewing  their  An- 
tiquitie,  Nobillitic,  Patrimony,  and 
Posteritie. 

Ralph  Baynard,  a  valient  Norman, 
came  over  with  William  the  Conque- 
rour,  as  Ordericus  Vitalis  in  his  His¬ 
toric  of  Normandy  reciteth  ;  and  was 
by  the  said  King  rewarded  for  his  faiih- 
full  services,  which  accords  with  the 
testimonies  found  of  him  in  our  most 
venerable  record  of  that  time,  Doomes- 
day  Book,  in  the  Exchequer,  taken 
in  the  twentieth  yeare  of  the  said 
King’s  reigne,  wherein  hee  is  men¬ 
tioned  to  hold  these  Lands  and  Man- 
nors,  viz. 

In  Essex. 

Vltingham.  —  Nortune.  —  Curbv- 
parva. — Dunmow  (pro  quatuor  hidis* 
et  dimid.)  —  Wimbeis.  —  Borooldi- 
tuna.  —  Metcinges.  —  Magellana.  — 
Pentelavam.  —  Burneham.  —  Bad  wen. 
Haningfeldam. —  Adem.  —  Ramseiam. 

—  Michelstow.  —  Wendenam.  —  Hen- 
ham. —  Ascendunam.  —  Langford  ham. 
Toleshunta. 

In  Norfolk. 

Kerdestuna.  —  Seedgetuna.  —  Ham- 
hala. — Hatestuna. — Wigenham. — Ti- 
linghetuna. — Titeshala. — Wiclurde. 

In  Suffolk- 

Kitiduna. — Froxidena. — Vpbestuna. 

—  Henham.  —  In  Wankeforda. — In 
Stan  fella. — Simplinga’.* 

This  Ralph  Baynard,  a  nobleman, 
(saith  Gervas  of  Tilbury,  a  venerable 
Historian,  andalsoe  Fitz-Stephen,  that 

*  This  list  of  Manors  is  very  imperfect 
when  compared  with  Domesday  Book. 


wrote  much  of  remarkable  places  in 
the  Cittie,)  built  Baynard’s  Castle  neare 
Paule’s  Wharfe  in  London,  and  de¬ 
ceased  in  the  reigne  of  King  William 
Rufus;  and  after  his  decease  Jeffery 
Baynard  succeeded. 

Jeffery  Baynard,  of  Little  Dunmow, 
in  Essex,  and  Lord  of  Baynard’s  Cas¬ 
tle  in  London,  sone  of  Ralph  Baynard, 
left  issue  William  Baynard.  William 
Baynard  (as  the  former  authour  Ger¬ 
vas  of  Tilberry  setts  downe,)  did 
loose  and  forfeit  his  Barony  for  fel- 
lony  1110;  and  King  Henry  gave 
itt  wholly  to  Robert,  the  sone  of  Rich¬ 
ard,  the  sone  of  Gilbert  de  Clare  and 
to  his  heires,  togeather  with  the  house 
of  Baynard’s  Castle.  Walter  succeeded 
Robert,  and  begatt  a  sone  called  Ro¬ 
bert,  after  whome  succeeded  Fitz-Wal- 
ter,  a  valient  Knight,  whose  posteritie 
being  ot  Baron’s  degree,  were  Siand- 
erd-bearers  to  the  Sittie  of  London. 
I  he  former  losse  falling  soe  heavy 
upon  the  familie,  soe  clouded  the 
same  as  little  mention  is  made  of  them 
until l  the  time  of  King  Edward  the 
birst,  and  then  one  Sir  Robert  Bay¬ 
nard,  that  held  some  lands  in  Norfolk 
and  Essex,  went  with  the  said  King 
among  the  flower  of  Chivallry  to  the 
siege  of  Kairlarverth  and  the  Con¬ 
quest  ol  Scotland  ;  the  Powleof  which 
service,  conteyning  the.  coats  of  all 
those  Cavaleirs,  is  the  exactest  peice  of 
armory  now  extant f.  And  this  is  that 
Sir  Robert  as  I  conceive,  who  was 
summoned  in  the  sixth  yeare  of  King 
Edward  the  II.  to  come'to  the  Parlia- 
mentat  Westminster.  Robert  liaynard’s 
eldest  sone  was  named  Robert;  and 
hee  had  issue  Robert,  who  left  a  daugh¬ 
ter  named  Bretta,  married  to  Thomas 
Gerbridge,  who  had  issue  Edward,  who 
had  issue  Thomas,  father  of  Alice,  mar¬ 
ried  to  Edward  Berry,  who  had  issue 
Agnes,  daughter  and  heir,  married  to 
William  Paston,  a  Judge  in  the  time 
of  King  Henry  the  Sixth. 

Then  follows  Thomas  Baynard  of 
the  county  of  Essex,  from  whouie  this 
series  is  deducted  by  a  continued  stream 
till  theheire  att  last  is  married  to  Cap- 
taine  James  Mountague  :  Thomas  Bay¬ 
nard  de  Comitatu  Essex  married  Joane. 

John  Baynard,  who  dyed  in  the  three 
and  twentieth  yeare  of  King  Edward 
the  Third,  married  Isabella. 


T  I  his  is  a  valuable  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  Roll  of  Kai  laverock,  of  which  before 
in  p.  412.  Edit. 
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Thomas  Baynard,  his  son,  set.  12 
annorum  Anno  23  of  Edward  the 
Third,  had  issue  Edmond  Baynard,  of 
Du  nmow  in  Essex,  Esquire,  married 
Elinor,  daughter  and  heire  to  Sir  John 
Blevvit,  of  Lackham,  in  the  county  of 
Wilts,  Knight. 

Phillip  Baynard,  of  Lackham,  in 
the  county  of  Wilts,  Esquire.  Robert 
Baynard  of  Lackham,  Esquire.  Phil¬ 
lip  Baynard,  of  Lackham,  Esq.  Robert 
Baynard,  of  Lackham,  Esquire,  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Henry  Lud¬ 
low  of  Hill  Deverell  in  the  county 
of  Wilts,  Esquire.  Phillip  Baynard, 
of  Lackham,  Esquire,  married  Jane, 
daughter  ofNicholas  Stockley,  of  Awe- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  Esquire. 

Robert.  Baynard,  of  Lackham,  Esq. 
married  Ann,  daughter  of  Robt.  Blake, 
of  Caine,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  Esq. 
and  had  issue  Edward,  Henry,  and  Tho¬ 
mas  Baynard,  of  Woustrow,  in  the 
county  of  Somersett,  Esquire,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Anne,  daughter  of  Lawrence  Hyde, 
of  Hatch,  Esquire,  who  had  issue  male 
only  Thomas  Baynard,  of  Cliff-house, 
in  the  county  of  Dorsett,  Esquire,  who 
married  Rachell,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Moore,  of  Hetsbury,  in  the  county  of 
Wilts,  Esquire. 

Edward  Baynard,  of  Lackham,  in 
the  county  of  Wilts,  Esquire,  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Warne- 
ford,  of  Seven  Hampton,  in  the  county 
of  Wilts,  Esquire.  Sir  Robert  Bay- 
liard,  of  Lackham,  Knt.  married  Ur¬ 
sula,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Stapleton, 
Knight;  Mary,  his  sole  daughter  and 
heire  apparent,  married  to  Captaine 
James  ivlountague,  third  sone  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Henry  Earle  of 
Manchester,  Viscount  Mandevile,  Ba¬ 
ron  of  Kimbolton,  Lord  Privie  Seale. 

This  Pedigree  was  sent  me  by  my 
kindswoman ,  the  Lady  Mary  Moun- 
iague,  late  wife  of  James  Mountague, 
Esquire ,  sole  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir 
Robert  Baynard,  Knt. 

- 0 - 

M r.  U  r b an,  May  6. 

N  my  last  communication  (p.  302), 

I  presented  you  with  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  delusions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  with  regard  to  Demoniacism. 

I  will  now  instance  two  other  old  su¬ 
perstitions,  1.  of  the  Devil  creating 
storms  of  Thunder  and  Lightning,  and 
the  power  of  Saints,  and  Reliques  of 
Saints,  to  appease  the  same ;  and  2.  of 
treasures  buried  in  the  earth  being 
guarded  by  evil  spirits. 


The  first  idea  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  wretched  translation  and  ex¬ 
plication  of  the  oriental  expressions, 
the  prince  of  darkness;  the  prince  of 
the  powers  of'  the  air;  attributing  to  the 
Devil  the  power  to  raise  storms  of 
wind  and  hail. 

The  witches,  as  is  well-known,  ob¬ 
tained  of  him  a  share  in  that  controul ; 
whence  so  much  has  been  said  of  the 
old  hags  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  who 
sell  winds  to  the  sailors;  and  it  is  no 
less  notorious  that  the  bells  bear  in¬ 
scriptions  relative  to  their  efficacy  in 
dispersing  by  their  sacred  peals  these 
diabolical  tempests,  whence  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  a  storm-tithe  still 
continues  to  be  paid. 

In  fact  it  was  an  antient  relict  of 
Paganism,  when  such  old  beldames 
as  those  of  Norway  used  to  dig  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  and  after  muttering  a 
miserable  jargon,  a  horrid  tempest  of 
conflicting  elements  was  to  be  brought 
on. 

In  the  life  of  St.  Hidulphus,  the 
axiom,  that  the  Devil  is  the  author 
of  thunder  and  hail-storms  is  not  only 
adopted  in  the  abstract,  but  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  described  in  all  its  circum¬ 
stances  ;  neither  prayer,  Deuminvocare , 
nor  any  other  means,  will  serve  at  all. 
For  instance,  once  on  the  festival  of 
St  Hidulphus,  all  of  a  sudden  down 
comes  a  torrent  of  sonorous  hail ;  the 
clouds  pour  a  whole  flood  at  once  ; 
and  yet  the  unconquerable  lightning 
struggles  through  ;  in  a  vast  explosion 
the  thunders  roll  their  tremendous 
noise;  the  tempest  growls;  it  was 
feared  the  sky  would  burst  and  tum¬ 
ble  down.  The  frightened  monks  ran 
to  the  altars.  Some  fetched  out  cru¬ 
cifixes;  some  brought  forth  reliques; 
some  shouldered  ponderous  saints ; 
others  spread  out  the  altar-cloths,  cor- 
poralia,  in  the  open  air ;  others  rang 
the  bells  ;  others  called  upon  God. 
The  more  they  did  all  this,  the  wmrse 
it  was.  The  monks  perceiving  that 
prayer  had  no  power  against  this  dis¬ 
aster,  betook  themselves  to  their  ordi¬ 
nary  resource,  and  implored  the  aid 
of  their  patron,  St.  Hidulphus.  They 
exposed  the  bier,  on  which  his  holy 
body  lay,  and  invoked  him  with  much 
vociferation,  altisonis  vocibus  ipsum. 
inclamantes.  No  otherwise  than  as  if 
the  clouds  were  intelligent  creatures, 
they  incontinently  obeyed  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  minister  of  God.  The 
storm  divided  itself  into  four  parts 
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All  was  jcrenc  and  bright.  The  bre¬ 
thren  overjoyed  return,  and  celebrate  a 
great  mass,  missam  majorctn.  The  bu¬ 
siness,  however,  was  not  yet  over;  the 
horrible  uproar  of  the  atmosphere  came 
on  again,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  been 
appeased  by  the  exposure  of  the  sacred 
relics.  Lightning  and  thunder  were 
now  much  worse  than  before.  The 
brethren,  therefore,  fetch  their  auxi¬ 
liary  again,  glelam  sancti  contra  airis 
tempestales  pugnaturam,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  crucitixes  and  censers.  What 
could  they  do  more?  On  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  corpse,  and  the  soul  of  the 
saint  in  heaven  having  prayed  to  God, 
all  was  immediately  clear  again.  Every 
one  was  filled  with  exultation,  and  the 
monks  carried  back  the  shrine,  prais¬ 
ing  God  with  all  their  might.  Now, 
after  much  toil  and  terror,  they  at  last, 
very  late,  sat  down  to  dinner.  But 
they  had  not  yet  rose  up  from  table, 
when  they  heard  it  begin  to  thunder 
again;  the  ragged  and  fierce  lightnings 
dart  hither  and  thither  in  dreadful  co¬ 
ruscations;  the  hail  rattles  on  the  roof. 
What  should  the  monks  do,  seeing 
now  death  stared  them  in  the  face? 
They  leave  off  eating;  rise  up;  the 
people  bawl  out  for  the  sacred  helper 
to  come  forth.  He  is  fetched  with  all 
speed,  and  now  happily  wages  the 
third  war.  All  is  calm  and  serene. 
As  these  storms,  however,  had  greatly 
terrified  the  brethren  by  their  frequent 
recurrence,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  keep  the  sacred  coffin  without, 
with  watches  about  it,  lest  the  fury 
should  recommence  in  the  night.  And 
so  at  last  they  went  to  bed.  Now, 
when  the  storm-leader,  ( tempestatum 
ducior  is  a  description  of  the  Devil,) 
saw,  that  he  could  not  have  his  will, 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  the 
saint  his  antagonist ;  be  determined  to 
shew  at  least  what  he  would  have 
done,  if  he  could.  In  the  middle  of 
that  very  night  such  a  quantity  of 
hail  was  showered  down  between  the 
cloister  and  the  hospital,  in  perfect 
silence,  cum  summu  silentio  (lest  the 
brethren  perceiving  it,  should  go  and 
tell  the  saint  of  it)  demissa  est,  as  the 
author  learnt  from  written  accounts, 
prout  scriptum  reperi,  that  this  heap  of 
hail  could  not  be  melted  by  the  sultry 
heat  of  full  fifteen  days*;  while  with¬ 
out  the  monastery  there  was  not  a 
single  hailstone. 

I  have  only  here  to  observe,  that 
in  concilio  Bracarensi  in  the  sixth  cen¬ 
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tury,  tom.  iii.  ffarduini  canonc,  it  was 
expressly  forbid,  under  penalty  of  ana¬ 
thema,  not  to  believe  that  the  Devil 
creates  lightning,  thunder,  and  hail. 
But  Mabillon  makes  no  remark  relat¬ 
ing  to  this  subject  on  the  writer  of  the 
leeends. 

Immediately  after  this  follows  ano¬ 
ther  story  of  a  storm,  as  a  proof  that 
our  Hidulphus  was  equally  able  to 
chastise  his  scorners,  as  to  protect  his 
votaries.  On  the  festival  of  the  same 
saint,  in  another  (likewise  unstated) 
year,  a  boor  was  carrying  in  his  hay, 
instead  of  being  at  church,  as  it  was 
the  saint’s  festival.  He  had  not  reach¬ 
ed  home,  when  suddenly  a  storm 
arose.  Thunder,  lightning,  and  bail 
raged  so  together,  that  the  boor  could 
not  think  of  any  other  means  of  safety, 
than  by  creeping  under  his  cart.  But 
in  vain;  a  violent  gust  of  wind  over¬ 
turned  the  vehicle,  scattered  the  hay, 
and  threatened  to  pelt  the  boor  to 
death  with  hail-stones,  which  melting, 
nearly  suffocated  him  with  water, 
while  the  flashes  of  lightning  assailed 
him  on  all  sides.  The  whole  village 
came  out,  to  see  what  damage  had 
been  here  and  there  done  by  the  storm 
to  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  but  found 
absolutely  nothing  injured,  excepting 
this  half-dead  peasant :  they,  therefore, 
conveyed  him  home,  and  acknowledg¬ 
ed  the  righteous  judgment.  Had  he 
called  upon  St.  Hidulph,  he  would 
presently  have  chased  away  the  storm. 

The  whole  of  the  second  supersti¬ 
tion  1  shall  notice,  that  Spirits  are  the 
invisible  owners  of  treasures  buried  in 
the  earth ,  and  absolutely  will  not  give 
them  up,  unless  violently  forced  to  do 
so,  is  entirely  of  Pagan  origin. 

The  prayer  of  St.  Christopher  was 
in  some  places  used  by  Papists  with 
all  due  devotion,  in  order  to  discover 
buried  treasures,  of  which  this  saint 
was  appointed  inspector  general. 

I  will  here  relate  a  short  anec¬ 
dote,  preserved  by  Theodorus,  The- 
ophanes,  and  several  others,  not  very 
modern  authors.  Chubdadesar  was  a 
fortress  situated  between  the  Indians 
and  the  Persians,  wherein  a  great 
treasure  was  reported  to  lie  buried. 
The  Persian  King  Cabades  would 
fain  have  got  it  into  his  hands;  but 
it  was  guarded  by  some  evil  spirits. 
The  King,  therefore,  commanded  all 
the  arts  that  his  magicians  could  de¬ 
vise,  to  be  employed-  These  not  suc¬ 
ceeding,  he  ordered  the  Jews  to  ex- 
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crt  their  endeavours  ;  but  neither  were 
these  able  to  effect  his  purpose.  It 
next  occurred  to  him,  to  try  whether 
it  could  not  be  brought  about  by  the 
Christians.  Accordingly  a  Bishop  of 
the  Christians  residing  in  Persia,  was 
conducted  to  the  spot.  Fie  held  o-uvaftv, 
took  the  communion  first  himself,  then 
went  and  drove  away  the  daemons  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  afterwards 
delivered  the  castle  to  the  King  with¬ 
out  farther  difficulty.  Cabades  was  so 
rejoiced  at  this  miracle,  that  he  thence¬ 
forth  assigned  the  foremost  place  next 
to  his  person  to  the  Christian  Bishops, 
whereas  till  then  Jews  and  Manicheans 
had  held  precedence.  He  likewise 
granted  perfect  liberty  to  all,  that  who¬ 
ever  would,  might  be  baptized. 

Here  it  is  obvious,  that  the  same 
opinion  or  principle  was  attributed  to 
the  Magicians,  Jews,  anti  Christians: 
that  is,  of  having  the  controul  over 
treasures  in  the  custody  of  malignant 
spirits,  so  as  to  force  them  to  give  up 
their  deposit;  and  as  here,  the  King, 
on  looking  about  him  for  such  arts, 
found  them  principally  with  the  Chris¬ 
tians:  so,  it  is  historically  true,  that 
even  at  present  Protestants  believe  the 
Catholic  Clergy  or  Monks  still  em¬ 
ploy  these  potent  spells.  Gregorius 
even  authenticates  such  enchantments. 
For,  Dial.  lib.  i.  cap.  4,  he  relates  of 
the  sorcerer  Basilius  (who  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  monastery,  because  of  an 
inquiry  that  was  instituted)  here,  as 
he  himself  avers,  several  times  lifted 
up  the  cdl  of  St.  Equitius  into  the 
air  by  arts  of  magic,  but  could  do  no 
harm  to  any  body. 

The  deservedly  famous  Theoderic, 
Astrogothic  King  of  Italy,  published 
an  express  prohibitory  decree  against 
all  such  superstitious  traffic,  and  ab¬ 
solutely  forbad,  under  severe  penal¬ 
ties,  the  murmur  animaruru  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  as  utterly  unbecoming  Christians. 

Yours,  &c.  T. 

FLY  LEAVES.  No.  XXXI. 

P  seudo- Shakspeare. 

F  the  mingle-mangle  fabrication 
of  the  Irelands,  at  once  mis¬ 
chievous  and  impudent,  and  the  pub¬ 
lications  thereon,  pro  and  con,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  is  believed  to  be  correct. 
To  enumerate  the  periodical  journals. 


where  the  subject  was  incidentally 
agitated,  would  be  to  name  every  one 
possessing  either  interest  or  importance 
with  the  public. 

March  4,  1795.  A  prospectus  of 
this  date  issued  from  “  Norfolk- 
street,’’  to  announce  from  Mr.  Sa¬ 
muel  Ireland,  the  “  literary  treasure, 
recently  fallen  into  his  hands,”  and 
projected  publication  of  the  same. 
Being  distributed  gratis,  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  became  nedessary,  and  circulated 
10  April.  Here  a  bold  assertion  de¬ 
clared  only  subscribers  should  have 
the  volume  at  four  guineas.  Under 
date  of  Aug.  21  and  October  20,  in 
same  year,  an  auxiliary  flourish  was 
made  by  advertisements,  and  one  of 
Dec.  24  announced  as  ready  for  deli¬ 
very, 

1.  Miscellaneous  Papers  and  Legal 
Instruments  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  Will  iam  Shakspeare;  including  the 
tragedy  of  King  Lear,  and  a  small  frag¬ 
ment  of  Hamlet,  from  the  original 
MSS.  [pub.  24  Dec.  17.95.]  1796.  folio. 

The  cupidity  of  the  possessor  of  the 
MSS.  and  confidence  in  the  gullibility 
of  Englishmen  evinced  itself  by  the 
getting  ready  another  edition  of  the 
“shreds  and  patches”  in  octavo,  to 
thrust  upon  the  public  the  moment 
it  could  be  said  the  folio  was  deliver¬ 
ed.  The  premature  exposure,  how¬ 
ever,  stopped  the  publication  of  the 
latter,  and  it  was  not  until  Sept.  1814* 
that  a  few  copies  were  disposed  of  by 
Messrs.  Lackington,  Harding,  and  Co. 
At  that  time  “  every  remaining  leaf  of 
the  folio  was  exterminated.”  In  the 
whole  about  230  copies  were  wasted. 

2.  A  letter  to  George  Steevens,  Esq. 
containing  a  Critical  Examination  of 
the  Papers  of  Shakspeare,  &c.  By 
James  Boaden,  Esq.  [pub.  1(3  Jan.] 
1796- 

3.  Familiar  Verses  from  the  Ghost 
of  Willy  Shakspeare  to  Sammy  Ire¬ 
land.  [G.  M.  Woodward,  the  Cara- 
caturist.  pub.  18  Jan.]  179O. 

4.  Shakspeare’s  Manuscript,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Ireland,  examined, 
&c.  By  Philalethes.  [Col.  F.  Webb, 
pub.  28  Jan.]  179G. 

5.  Vortigern  under  consideration; 
with  general  remarks  on  Mr.  James 
Boaden’s  Letter  [VV.  C.  Oulton.  pub. 
15  Feb.]  1796. 

(3.  A  Comparative  Review  of  the 


*  Advertised  at  the  end  of  T.  Egerton’s  Catalogue  for  1796,  prgt.  7s,  6d. 
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Opinions  of  Mr.  James  Boaden,  &c. 
By  u  friend  to  Consistency.  [Mat. 
Wyatt,  Esq.]  n.d.  [pub.  3  Feb.  J79G.] 

7.  Free  Reflections  on  Miscellane¬ 
ous  Papers,  &c.  Printed  for  [the  Au¬ 
thor]  F.  G.  Waldron,  [pub.  1  Feb.] 
1 70^* * * § 

Mr.  Waldron  derived  much  infor¬ 
mation  from  Mr.  G.  Steevens,  in  pre¬ 
paring  these  Reflections  *. 

8.  Precious  Relics;  or  the  tragedy 
of  Vortigern  rehearsed,  [anon.  pub. 
13  Mar.]  1796. 

9.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Authenti¬ 
city  of  certain  Miscellaneous  Papers 
and  Legal  Instruments,  published  Dec. 
24,  1795,  and  attributed  to  Shakspeare, 
&c.  By  Edmond  Malone,  Fisq.  [pub. 
30  Man]  179(5. 

Were  any  plea  to  be  advanced  now 
to  palliate  the  intention  of  the  forgery, 
it  could  only  be  founded  upon  the  in¬ 
vestigation  and  extraordinary  research 
it  occasioned,  and  the  valuable  result 
obtained  in  the  critical  enquiries  of 
Mr.  Malone  and  Mr.  Chalmers. 

10.  An  Authentic  Account  of  the 
Shaksperian  Manuscripts,  &c.  By  W. 
H.  Ireland,  [pub.  10  Dec.]  179G. 

This  tract  was  for  a  time  deemed 
scarce  and  important;  but  the  compu¬ 
tation  of  value  is  somewhat  altered. 
Ciphers  no  longer  encrease  units;  in¬ 
stead  of  forty,  read  four  shillings. 

11.  Mr.  Ireland’s  Vindication  cfhis 
Conduct,  respecting  the  publication  of 
the  supposed  Shakspeare  MSS.  being 
a  preface  or  introduction  to  a  reply  to 
the  critical  labours  of  Mr.  Malone,  &zc. 
[pub.  6  Jan.  1797]  1 79(51". 

12.  An  Apology  for  the  Believers  in 
the  Shakspeare  Papers.  [By  George 
Chalmers,  Esq.]  1 797- 


13.  An  Investigation  of  Mr.  Ma¬ 
lone’s  claim  to  the  character  of  Scho¬ 
lar,  or  Critic;  &e.  By  Samuel  Ire¬ 
land.  n.d.  [published  Aug.  1797.] 

There  is  a  tact  in  this  Investigation 
sufficient  to  raise  the  surmise  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  hand  meddling  therein  ;  another 
Prospero,  whose  wand,  in  potent  spell, 
has  since  given  in  part  new  life  to  the 
recumbent  bard. 

14.  Vortigern^,  an  Historical  Tra¬ 
gedy,  &c.  and  Henry  the  Second,  an 
Historical  Drama,  supposed  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  author  of  Vortigern  §.  1 799- 

As  the  proof  sheets  of  this  publica¬ 
tion  underwent  revise  and  correction, 
several  alterations  and  interlineations 
were  made  in  the  hand-writing  of 
more  persons  than  one:  much  to  the 
surprise  of  honest  John  Barker,  the 
printer,  who  is  still  living.  Every  at¬ 
tempt  possible  has  been  made  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  absolute  belief  the  whole  was 
the  manufacture  of  one  individual,  and 
with  the  garbling  here  described,  we 
are  told  by  “the  Editor’’  in  the  “ad¬ 
vertisement’’  to  “Henry  the  Second,” 
that  “  he  has  had  no  intercourse  or 
communication  with  the  cause  of  all 
this  public  and  domestic  misfortune, 
for  near  three  years  f  where  then  was 
the  authority  for  the  most  trivial  alte¬ 
ration  ?  j| 

13.  A  Supplemental  Apology  for 
the  Believers  in  the  Shakspeare  Pa¬ 
pers.  By  George  Chalmers,  F.  It.  S. 
S.  A.  [July]  1799. 

lG.  Chalmeriana  :  or  a  collection  of 
papers  literary  and  political,  entitled 
letters,  verses,  &c.  Arranged  by  Mr. 
Owen,  junior,  assisted  by  Mr.  Jasper 
Hargrave.  Reprinted  from  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle.  1800. 


*  Two  caricatures  as  “  the  Oaken  Chest,”  and  the  “Spirit  of  Shakspeare,”  very  possi¬ 
bly  originated  with  the  same  satirical  wight,  Steevens;  as  certainly  did  the  uncommonly 
severe  lines  which  accompany  an  admirable  portrait  of  Sam.  Ireland,  by  Gillray. 

F  The  Advertisement  states  it  to  form  “  a  part  of  a  work  now  in  considerable  forward¬ 
ness,  as  a  reply  to  Mr.  Malone’s  critical  labours.”  Probably  referring  to  the  “  Investiga¬ 
tion,”  which  appeared  in  the  following  year. 

%  Vortigern  and  Rowena.  Under  this  head,  when  the  subject  was  rife  and  popular, 
there  were  inserted,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Morning  Herald,  with  all  the  puff  flourish  of 
previous  announcement,  supposed  extracts  from  the  newly-discovered  drama.  Point  and 
personality,  with  the  belief  of  living  characters  selecting  passages  as  “  genuine,”  or  “  not 
genuine,”  gave  sufficient  celebrity  to  the  conceit  to  induce  the  author  or  authoress  (for 
the  bruit  of  the  time  attributed  the  characters  to  a  well-known  Baronet,  attached  to  the 
newspaper,  and  also  his  lady,)  to  reprint  the  same  in  three  thin  volumes,  which  were  published 
by  Ridgway.  Speaking  from  recollection,  a  short  continuance  appeared  in  the  paper  be¬ 
yond  the  volumes,  hut  the  whole  was  local  satire,  now  forgot,  and  of  little  or  no  value. 

§  Vortigern  was  announced  for  representation  at  D.  L.  playhouse  the  15th  March,  and 
acted  2d  April.  On  the  23d  Mar.  every  box  was  said  to  he  engaged. 

II  Ur.  Latham,  who  attended  Mr.  Ireland,  sen.  in  his  last  illness,  in  his  work  on  Diabetes, 
records  Mr.  I. ’3  “death-bed  declaration:  that  be  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  deceit,  and 
was  equally  a  believer  in  the  authenticity  of  the  MSS.  as  the  most  credulous.” 
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17-  The  Editor,  the  Booksellers,  and 
the  Critic,  an  Eclogue.  From  No.  XII. 
of Chalmerianu.  May  1800*. 

18.  An  Appendix  to  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Apology  for  the  Believers  in 
the  suppositious  Shakspeare  papers. 
By  George  Chalmers,  F.  R.  S.  8.  A. 
1800. 

19.  The  Confessions  of  William 
Henry  Ireland,  containing  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  his  fabrication  of  the  Shaks¬ 
peare  Manuscripts  ;  &c.  1805. 

When  this  volume  appeared,  the 
current  joke  was  that  the  culprit,  hav¬ 
ing  now  made  his  confession,  ought 
to  be  broke  on  the  wheel  for  poetical 
justice.  Eu.  Hood. 

- 0 - 

Mr.  U  RBAN,  Antingham ,  May  l. 

S  an  additional  proof  that  many 
facts  of  some  historical  import¬ 
ance  may  be  discovered  incidentally 
recorded  in  the  margins  and  fly-leaves 
of  old  books,  and  which  are,  'per¬ 
haps,  no  where  else  to  be  found,  I 
send  for  preservation  in  your  pages,  a 
curious  memorandum,  which  I  re¬ 
cently  deciphered,  at  the  end  of  the 
colophon  of  an  old  edition  of  Lobel’s 
“  Opera  Botanica,’’  in  an  ancient 
hand : 

“  In  nrargine  Matthioli  com’e’tarij  ad 
2du’  lib.  Dioscoridis,  p.  358  (qui  liber  est 
M'  i  Guliel.  Chaloner  Fob)  quidam  Medicus 
Martin  us  Skhurnbek  diet,  libri  tunc  pos¬ 
sessor  sic  script’  reliquit  (ad  cap.  55mu’ 
cui  titulus  ‘  Buprestes  et  pinoru’  Eructe’) 
ut  sequit’. 

Auno  1545  cu’  Henricus  octavus  Angliae 
Rex  h  Caleto  duxerat  exercit’  suum  ad  ex- 
pugnandam  urbem  Bononiensem  Ricardus 
Locum  Tenens  Regis  Illustrissim*  Suffoli- 
•cie  Dux  (cui  ego  cram  Medicus)  labora- 
bat  gravissirrui  suppressione  urinae :  quae 
multis  medicame’tis  adhibitis  nullo  modo 
provocari  potuit  (nam  excesserat  annu’ 
6‘3lu’  eratque  corporis  constitutione  pin- 
guis.)  Multis  Magnatibus  adstantib’  ex- 
liibui  eantharides  integras  in  pulvere  duas 
cum  vino  Rhenensi  albo  mane  inter  horam 
gtia’  et  qui  obdormiens,  bora  sexta  sen- 
tiens  magnas  vellicationes,  tantum  urinae 
proivit  ut  vasculum  trium  quartarum  ejus- 
dem  non  fuerit  capax  quin  et  sanguis  pos- 
tea  successit  :  quern  eo  die  ....  curavi,  et 
evasit.  Deo  Laus. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Urban,  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  so  singular  a  me¬ 
morandum  as  this,  is  worthy  of  pre¬ 
servation.  But  what  are  we  to  make 


of  the  two  extraordinary  blunders 
which  it  contains?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  Physician  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
should  he  so  unacquainted  with  his 
Christian  name,  as  to  call  him  Rich¬ 
ard  ;  when  all  the  world  knows  that 
the  King’s  Lieutenant  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  was  no  other  than  Charles  Bran¬ 
don,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  married 
his  sister.  And  again,  would  not  any 
one  conclude,  from  this  passage,  that 
the  siege  of  Boulogne  took  place  in 
1545?  although  all  our  historians  tell 
us  that  it  was  in  1544;  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  of  which  year  the  articles  of 
Capitulation  were  signed  :  and  before 
the  end  of  1545,  Charles  Brandon  was 
succeeded  in  the  Dukedom  of  Suffolk, 
by  Henry  Brandon. 

If  any  of  your  Correspondents  can 
throw  light  on  these  transactions,  I 
shall  be  obliged  by  their  forwarding 
them  to  you  for  insertion  in  your  va¬ 
luable  repository. 

Thomas  Goose,  P.C. 

Mr.  Urban,  Oxford ,  April  24. 

’^i^OUR  Saxon  readers  are  much  in- 
JL  debted  to  your  Correspondent 
from  Crosby-square,  p.  1 1 1 ,  for  her 
zeal  in  favour  of  that  “  full  and  em¬ 
phatic  language,  which  bids  fair  in  a 
few  years  to  become  the  general  me¬ 
dium  throughout  the  civilized  world.’’ 
This  rnay  perhaps  be  rather  too  san¬ 
guine  an  expectation  ;  but,  independ¬ 
ent  of  this  consideration,  there  are 
ample  reasons  for  studying  the  ground¬ 
work  of  that  language,  which  begins 
now  to  he  generally  understood  and 
acknowledged.  Nearly  twenty  years 
have  now  elapsed,  since  an  Inau¬ 
gural  Lecture  was  published  on  the 
utility  of  Saxon  Literature  ;  and, 
though  unheeded  at  the  time,  it  has 
now  become  so  scarce,  that,  had  not 
Mr.  Bos  worth  interwoven  a  great  part 
of  it  in  the  recent  Preface  to  his  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  it 
might  have  been  unknown  even  to 
many  Saxon  Students.  Several  co¬ 
pies,  however,  have  been  recently  dis¬ 
covered,  I  am  told,  in  a  warehouse 
under  the  Clarendon.  The  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  recent  Edition  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  must  be  also  gratified  by  the 
anticipation  of  new  readings  for  the 
“next  Edition”  of  that  work. 

Ceal-hytbe,  variously  corrupted  by 


*  These  sarcastic  effusions  bear  a  strong  resemblance  and  mannerism  with  the  produc 
tions  of  the  Author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature. 
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transcribers  and  translators,  was  very 
probably  the  modern  Chelsea;  as  your 
Correspondent,  “  M.  H.”  suggests. 
The  Author  of  the  Environs  of  Lon¬ 
don  reads  it  Ceale-hytlle  in  an  old 
Charter  of  Edward  the  Confessor; 
and  thence  objected  to  the  obvious 
etymology,  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  “  neither  chalk  nor  a  hill  in  the 
parish.”  But  hylle,  so  often  repeated, 
is  an  evident  mistake  for  hythe;  and 
Ceale-hythe  signifies,  not  a  place 
abounding  in  a  stratum  of  chalk,  but 
a  wharf  or  landing-place  for  chalk, 
brought  from  other  quarters.  Your 
Correspondent  has  not  informed  us 
what  she  means  by  Cheal’s- hythe. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  has  preserved 
the  intermediate  and  connecting  link 
between  the  ancient  and  modern 
names,  by  writing  it  Cealcide  ;  which 
the  Normans  would  of  course  soon 
pronounce  Chelcie,  afterwards  written 
Chelsey. 

Mr.  Lysons  observes,  that  “The 
modern  way  of  spelling  seems  to  have 
been  first  used  about  a  century  ago.” 
In  the  new  Map  of  Saxon  Britain, 
there  is  a  Roman  G  subjoined  to 
Ceale-hythe ;  denoting  that  it  rests  on 
Bishop  Gibson’s  authority;  whilst  in 
the  Index,  Challock  or  Chalk  in  Kent 
is  suggested  ;  a  sufficient  proof,  that 
the  Editor  was  not  satisfied  with  Ivil- 
cheth  in  Lancashire;  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  Miss  Gurney,  with  her 
usual  caution  and  fidelity,  lias  con¬ 
demned  it  to  a  “  perhaps  ”  in  the 
lower  margin  of  the  page;  retaining 
the  orthography  of  the  original  in  her 
translation. 

The  history  of  the  Synod  itself, 
which  was  held  at  this  place  in  the 
year  785,  though  intimately  connected 
with  the  “Catholic  Question,5’  would 
lead  me,  Mr.  Urban,  into  too  wide  a 
Held  at  present,  and  be  tiresome  to 
your  readers.  It  is,  however,  not  a 
little  curious  and  important. 

Yours,  &c.  Calchutensis. 

Mr.  Urban,  Shaftesbury ,  May  15. 
rjpO  the  pensive  mind  there  is  a  me- 
1  lancholy  interest  still  lingering 
about  the  Abbey  of  Fonthill.  A  natu¬ 
ral  sigh  is  drawn  on  viewing  the  great 
tower  prostrate — the  total  destruction 
of  the  octagon — the  oratory  “shorn  of 
its  beams’’ — the  annihilation  of  the 
Third  Edward’s  and  St.  Michael’s  gal¬ 
leries — and  the  architectural  and  armo¬ 
rial  embellishments  which  lie  scattered 
about  in  sad  confusion. 


“Spirit  of  the  Place!”  where 
are  the  thousands  that  erst  have  throng¬ 
ed  its  porlals,  and  with  audible  accents 
of  admiration,  paced  with  increased 
astonishment  and  delight  the  princely 
apartments  of  this  mystically -raised 
edifice  ? 

All  now  is  silent,  save  only  the  wind 
howling  through  the  apertures,  where 

“  Windows  richly  ‘light 
Cast  a  dim,  religious  light,” — Jfarton. 

“  A  light  as  not  of  day.” — Bowles. 

And  in  them  heraldic  emblazonings 
shone,  that  denoted  high  alliances  and 
noble  descents  from  ancestors  who  had 
fought  in  Palestine,  bled  on  the  fields 
of  Arragon,  or  formed  the  invincible 
phalanx  of  sturdy  Barons  who  com¬ 
pelled  John  to  sign  the  ever-memor- 
able  Charta. 

In  the  plenitude  of  its  attraction,  an 
illusion  possessed  the  mind,  that  fu¬ 
ture  ages  would  look  with  wonder  on 
the  fabric,  adorned  as  it  was,  with  an 
assemblage  of  all  that  was  matchless 
and  Costly  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
mind  reflected  with  awe,  that  the  con¬ 
vulsions  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom 
alone  could  have  empowered  the  pro¬ 
jector  to  amass  the  rare  and  exquisite 
decorations  which  he  concentrated 
here. 

The  well-known  lines  of  our  im¬ 
mortal  Avonian  Bard,  might  with  sin¬ 
gular  propriety  be  applied  to  this  once 
magnificent  structure.  T.  A.jun. 


W.B  (p.  194)  is  informed  that  a  work  on 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds  has  been  some  time 
since  announced  in  our  Literary  Intelligence, 
from  the  Editor  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle ; 
which  will  probably  embrace  the  subjects  of 
investigation  to  which  W.B.  alludes — Mr. 
W.  Savage  communicates  the  following  con¬ 
cise  account  of  the  Stewardship  :  “  Chiltern, 
a  ridge  of  hills,  traversing  the  county  of 
Bucks  a  little  to  the  South  of  its  centre,  and 
reaching  from  Tring  in  Hertfordshire,  to 
Henley  in  the  county  of  Oxford.  Of  the 
hundreds  into  which  many  of  the  English 
counties  were  divided  by  King  Alfred  for 
their  better  government,  the  jurisdiction 
was  originally  vested  in  peculiar  courts,  hut 
came  afterwards  to  be  devolved  to  the  county 
courts,  and  so  remains  at  present ;  excepting 
with  regard  to  some,  as  the  Chilterns,  which 
have  been  by  privilege  annexed  to  the  Crown. 
These  haviug  still  their  own  courts,  a  Slew- 
ardoi  these  courts  is  appointed  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  a  salary  of 
twenty  shillings  and  all  fees,  &c.  belonging 
to  the  office;  and  this  is  deemed  an  appoint¬ 
ment  of  such  profit,  as  to  vacate  u  seat  in 
Parliament.” 


IStG:] 
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94.  A  History  of  the  Abbey  of  Glastnn,  and 
of  the  Town  of  Glastonbury.  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  Warner,  Rector  of  Great  Chal- 
field,  Wilts,  Vicar  o/Timberscombe,  So¬ 
merset,  &)C.  Royal  4 to. 

( Continued,  from  p.  343.) 

THIS  work  is  the  elaborate  Com¬ 
mentary  of  a  Divine  upon  the  ancient 
History  of  Glastonbury,  and  includes 
various  matters  of  an  archaeological 
character. 

To  begin  with  chief  points. 

Mr.  W  arner  (156  seq.)  presumes, 
upon  the  authority  of  Still i ngfleet,  that 
Christianity  was  first  preached  in 
England  by  St.  Paul  himself \  and 
f(  there  being  a  particular  facility  af¬ 
forded  to  his  exertions  in  the  South¬ 
west  of  Britain  by  the  presence  of 
some  Christians  among  the  Roman 
legionaries  in  that  quarter,  we  may 
(without  incurring  the  charge  of  pre¬ 
sumptuous  or  absurd  speculation)  con¬ 
sider  it  as  highly  probable,  not  only 
that  St.  Paul,  at  some  period  between 
the  fifth  and  fourteenth  years  of  Nero, 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Britain,  but 
that  (partially  confirming  the  truth  of 
the  traditions  which  have  occasioned 
this  discussion),  he  actually  unfolded 
to  the  Gentile  inhabitants  of  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  Glaston  the  saving  truths  of 
that  religion.”  pp.  157,  158. 

Who  was  actually  the  first  predi- 
cator  of  Christianity,  is  by  no  means 
clear.  The  reader  may  see  various 
persons  named  from  ancient  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  first  chapter  of  Archbishop 
CJsher’s  Britannicarum  Ecclesiarum 
Antiquitates,  ch.  i.  p.  1 — 6.  The 
Greek  Martyrology  indeed  states,  that 
Aristobulus  having  been  ordained  Bi¬ 
shop  of  the  Britons  hy  St.  Paul,  found¬ 
ed,  not  a  Church,  but  Churches  (id. 

.  5).  The  pre-eminence  of  Glaston- 
ury,  as  th q  first  Christian  Church,  is, 
however,  supported  only  by  legends  of 
subsequent  invention.  At  Dover  and 
Canterbury  are  Roman  remains,  and 
certain  appropriations,  in  union  with 
the  high  probability  that  the  sea-shore 
of  Kent,  not  a  place  so  far  inland  as 
Glastonbury,  was  the  first  site  of  a 
Church.  That  Britain  was  converted 
at  a  very  early  period,  the  reign  of  Ti¬ 
berius,  is  affirmed  byGildas;  and  Jus¬ 
tin  Martyr,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of 
Gent.  Mao.  May,  1836. 
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Antoninus,  not  only  corroborates  the 
affirmation  in  the  following  words, 
but  illustrates  the  superficial  form  in 
which,  according  to  Gildas,  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  here  professed. 

O vSe  ev  ycto  IXuiq  \(j~i  to  yzvog  ccvOpcu- 
TTUiy,  EiTE  (3ctpH  UgOtJV ,  SITS  E  WyiVWV,  EiTE 
a,7rXc>jq  utwiwv  ovoyari  rr^oaccyo^zvoy e- 
vuv,  n  a.uoo^ociuv  v  oooixm  KcchHyzvuiv, 
n  zv  <rxnvaig  x'rr, vorgotyuv  oIxhvtuiv,  Iv  olg 

yh  $ IX  TH  OVOyOCTO:  TH  (TTOtVgUjQsVTOS 
'intTH  zv^ai  xca  zv^o-^ictt iou  too  ttcct^i 
kcci  tolyity)  tojv  oAcav  yivovrca.  i.  e.  there 
is  not  one  race  of  ?nen,  whether  barba¬ 
rous  or  Greek ,  or  any  other,  by  what¬ 
soever  name  called ,  not  even  of  those 
who  used  waggons  and  tents  for  houses, 
and  led  a  pastoral  life ,  among  whom 
supplications  and  thanksgivings  were 
not  made  to  the  Father  and  Creator  of 
all  things,  in  the  name  of  the  crucified 
Jesus." 

From  this  passage  it  appears  that 
Christianity  teas  a  matter  of  public 
notoriety  everywhere,  and  therefore  to 
suppose  that  it  first  emanated  from 
Glastonbury,  js  to  conclude  that  at  the 
very  time  when  it  was  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  and  universal  fame,  it  was  known 
nowhere  else. 

That  Glastonbury  has,  however, 
certain  early  pretensions,  is  shown 
from  a  circumstance  unnoticed  by  Mr. 
Warner.  It  is  a  town  of  the  usual 
Roman  construction,  and  vve  decidedly 
reject  Mr.  Warner’s  derivation  of  its 
cruciform  plan  from  the  Abbey.  It 
has  four  streets,  intersecting  each 
other  at  the  points  of  the  compass  j 
and  “  North-load  Street  goes  off  to 
the  North,  leading  to  the  village  of 
Meare,  over  the  same  river  at  Cold 
Harbour .”  Now  Cold  Harbour  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  an  eminent  token  of  a 
Roman  settlement.  Every  body  who 
knows  any  thing  of  British  antiquities, 
must  also,  if  he  has  ever  visited  Glas¬ 
tonbury,  perceive  that  the  situation  is 
perfectly  British.  It  is  surrounded 
with  marshes,  and  accordant  with  the 
descriptions  of  their  strong-holds.  The 
Torr,  an  elevation  commanding  it,  is 
(if  vve  remember  well  from  two  visits 
to  Glastonbury)  cut  into  terraces.  Mr. 
Warner  says, 
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•<  It  exhibits  evident  vestiges  either  of 
Celtic  castrametation  or  Belgic  defence, 
against  the  warlike  operations  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.”  P.  xxiii. 

Since  Alfred  sought  refuge  in  these 
marshes  (as  among  the  most  secure 
fortifications  of  Great  Britain),  there 
is  every  probability  that  upon  the  an¬ 
cient  system  of  making  the  chief 
places  of  defence  the  deposits  of  the 
principal  temples,  Glastonbury,  from 
the  excellence  of  its  military  position, 
became  also  the  grand  asylum  for  reli- 
ligious  persons.  Furthermore,  the 
neighbouring  post  of  Camerton  or 
Camalet  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
spot,  supposed  by  Collinson  to  have 
been  a  favourite  seat  of  Arthur,  and 
presumed  (as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  War¬ 
ner)  to  have  been  the  Camelodunum 
of  Tacitus,  notwithstanding  the  utter 
impracticability  of  reconciling  the  si¬ 
tuation  with  that  of  the  Roman  his¬ 
torians.  In  support  of  this  conjecture, 
we  observe  that  there  certainly  are 
very  strong  circumstances  connected 
with  Camerton,  viz.  these,  as  stated  in 
p.  15?  : 

“The  circumstance  of  Camerton  having 
in  its  neighbourhood  a  village  called  Tem¬ 
ple-Cloud,  which  coincides  with  the  temple 
dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Claudius  atCame- 
lodunutn,  the  Templum  Claudii.” 

The  distance  of  Camerton  from 
Mona  (about  two  hundred  miles)  ac¬ 
cords  perfectly  well  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Pliny,  as  to  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  Camelodunum  and  that  island  ; 
whereas  the  spot  hitherto  considered 
as  the  site  of  this  Roman  station,  does 
not  agree  with  Pliny’s  account.  These 
proofs  are  very  much  strengthened  by 
the  Roman  and  Roman  -  British  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Camerton  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  by  more  or  less  perfect  re¬ 
mains  of  villas,  baths,  and  crypto- por¬ 
ticoes  ;  fragments  of  vessels  of  various 
forms,  and  of  different  degrees  of  skill 
in  their  manufacture;  numerous  im- 
lements  of  ornament  and  use  ;  and 
etween  two  and  three  thousand  coins 
from  the  earliest  Caesar  to  the  lowest 
of  the  British  usurpers  of  the  purple. 
P.  157- 

That  here  was  a  Roman-British  set¬ 
tlement,  is  beyond  doubt ;  but  one 
circumstance  stated  is  unfavourable  in 
a  military  view,  viz. : 

“The  coincidence  of  the  Roman  settle¬ 
ment  at  Cameloduuum,  and  that  at  Camer- 
ton,  being  equally  without  regular  lines  or 
fortifications.”  Ibid. 
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Now  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Romans  ever  permanently  occupied 
any  station  or  military  position  “  with¬ 
out  lines  or  fortifications.’'  We  there¬ 
fore  place  Camerton  out  of  the  list  of 
Roman  stations,  properly  so  called. 
That  it  might  have  had  a  connection 
with  the  history  of  Arthur  is  very  pos¬ 
sible.  For  such  a  bold  hypothesis 
some  explanation  is,  however,  due.  It 
is  a  rule  with  us  to  hold  in  respect  the 
authentic  historians,  who,  from  living 
nearer  the  periods  than  ourselves,  are 
entitled  to  the  character  of  having  bet¬ 
ter  means  of  knowledge.  William  of 
Malmesbury,  one  of  the  very  best  of 
our  chroniclers,  says,  that  Ambrosius, 
who  succeeded  Vortigern  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  was  powerfully  assisted  by  Ar¬ 
thur,  and  that  this  was  the  Arthur 
concerning  whom  the  Britons  uttered 
such  hyperbolical  praises, — “  Ft  jam 
turn  profecto  pessum  issent  [Britones] 
nisi  Ambrosius  solus  Romanorum  su- 
perstes,  qui  post  Vortigernum  Monarcha 
regni  fuit,  intumescentes  Barbaros  exi- 
inia  bell icosi  Arthuri  opera  pressisset. 
Iiic  est  Arthurus,  de  quo  Brittomnn 
nugae  hodieque  delirant.,>  Scriptor.  p. 
Bed.  4  ed.  15yb.  As  to  the  extrava¬ 
gant  eulogiums,  we  attribute  them  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  poetical  em¬ 
bellishments  of  the  bards  with  the  his¬ 
torical  incidents;  for  there  is  nothin" 
either  improbable  or  absurd  in  the 
supposition  that  the  Britons  did  op¬ 
pose  the  Saxons,  and  were  headed  by 
Generals,  as  every  army  has  always 
been  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  absurdity 
lies  in  the  opinion  that  the  Saxons  ef¬ 
fected  their  conquest  without  resist¬ 
ance, — an  opinion  also  in  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  to  history.  We  have  been 
more  than  once  upon  the  site  and  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Glastonbury,  and  we  are  sa¬ 
tisfied  that  they  could  afford  as  great 
military  advantage  to  the  Britons  as 
they  did  to  Alfred.  We  also  know 
that  the  Britons  did  use  the  Roman 
tactics  against  Kinric  and  Keaulin 
(Hen.  Huntingdon ),  and  that  the 
difficulty  with  which  they  had  to  con¬ 
tend,  was  the  close  attack  in  compact 
body  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  mode 
with  which  Harold  w'ould  have  over¬ 
come  the  Normans,  if  the  former  had 
not  been  induced  bv  stratagem  to  break 
their  phalanx.  We  therefore  think 
that  there  was  a  foundation  for  the 
victories  of  Arthur,  and  his  connection 
with  Glastonbury,  however  absurd 
may  be  the  exaggerations,  which  exag- 
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gerations  have  alone.  In  our  judgment, 
thrown  the  historical  facts  into  discre¬ 
dit.  As  to  Glastonbury  itself  being  of 
ancient  military  occupation,  it  appears 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  following  para¬ 
graph  from  Mr.  Warner’s  work  : 

“There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Romans  at  Glastonbury,  during 
their  earliest  transactions  in  Britain,  and  of 
their  occupation  of  it  as  long  as  they  conti¬ 
nued  in  our  country.  It  lay  in  the  direct 
line  of  their  march,  while  pursuing  their 
military  operations  in  South  Britain,  from 
the  time  of  Claudius  downwards,  and  in  that 
of  their  trade  in  metals  from  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire,  to  the  more  South-eastern 
ports,  as  long  as  they  worked  the  mines 
from  the  West  of  England.  Various  traces 
of  Homan  roads  also  may  be  detected  in  dif- 
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ferent  places,  all  pointing  to  the  spot;  and 
many  Roman  coins  have  been  turned  up 
either  on  the  Abbey  inclosure,  or  at  the 
foot  of  the  Torr  Hill.  A  fine  Vespasian  of 
the  latter  locality  is  in  the  possession  of 
Thomas  Roach,  esq.  of  Glastonbury ;  we 
have  an  Adrian  in  our  collection  ;  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Skinner,  J.  F.  Reeves,  esq.  and 
other  gentlemen,  possess  many  other  coins, 
indisputably  Roman,  the  product  of  the 
district  in  question.  We  do  not,  however, 
venture  to  assert  with  Whitaker,  that  the 
Romans  had  a  regular  station  at  Glaston¬ 
bury,  but  we  think  it  is  self-evident  that, 
provident  and  sagacious  as  they  confessedly 
were,  they  would  never  have  suffered  so 
strong  a  feature  of  country  as  the  Torr 
Hill  to  be  in  the  possession  of  any  one, 
save  their  own  legionary  soldiers,  or  left  it 
without  a  castellum  or  castra  sestiva,  to 
overawe  the  neighbouring  country,  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  mingled  Roman  and  British  popu¬ 
lation  that  dwelt  at  its  foot.”  P.  153. 

That  the  Romans  lived  in  this  man¬ 
ner  permanently,  like  eagles  in  rocks, 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  They 
ran  roads  parallel  to  those  of  the  Bri¬ 
tons,  and  threw  up  camps  close  to 
theirs,  which  last,  after  they  were 
taken,  they  used  in  battle,  if  circum¬ 
stances  required  it.  Instances  beyond 
number  show  this  practice.  The  town 
has  every  aspect  of  being  the  spot  where 
they  resided ;  and  ihe  Torr,  an  origi¬ 
nal  British  fortress,  to  have  been  used 
bv  them,  as  tumuli  are  mentioned  to 
have  been  used  in  their  historians,  for 
temporary  purposes,  and  esteemed  for¬ 
tunate  appendages  to  camps  and  sta¬ 
tions.  When  the  Romans  left  the 
country,  and  the  wars  began  with  the 
Saxons,  it  is  very  probable  that  many 
of  the  chief  saints  of  the  day  sought 
refuge  at  Glastonbury  (as  they  are 
known  to  have  fled  to  w’oods  and  fo- 
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rests),  and  that  they  did  obtain  from 
Arthur  those  twelve  hides  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  Ab¬ 
bey. 

The  total  of  our  hypothesis,  from 
the  actual  appearances  at  Glastonbury, 
is  then  comprised  in  the  following 
presumptions.  1.  That  Glastonbury 
was  first  a  British  military  post.  2. 
That  the  town  was  next  founded  by 
the  Romans  or  Roman  Britons.  3. 
That  the  Abbey,  properly  so  called, 
had  no  existence  till  after  the  donation 
of  the  twelve  hides,  during  the  wars  of 
the  Saxons  and  Britons.  4.  That  there 
might  have  been  a  rude  old  church. 
5.  And  last,  That  the  Monks  have 
dressed  up  with  sundry  legends  about 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  with  other 
embellishing  fictions,  circumstances 
which  were  quite  common  ;  viz.  for  a 
religious  man  to  settle  upon  a  particu¬ 
lar  spot  as  a  hermit,  and  draw  around 
him  a  congregation  of  devotees,  which 
settlement,  through  charitable  dona¬ 
tions,  grew  into  an  Abbey. 

Of  course,  then,  the  Abbey  is  the 
youngest  of  the  antiquities  of  Glaston¬ 
bury,  though  the  Monks  contrived  to 
make  it,  by  dint  of  legend,  the  fac  to- 
turn,  and  sunk  all  the  other  indicia 
into  absolute  oblivion. 

Such  are  the  opinions,  which  the 
remains  at  Glastonbury  have  suggested 
to  us.  We  should  like  to  have  a  com¬ 
munication  on  the  subject  from  Sir 
R.  C.  Hoare. 

{To  be  continued .) 


95.  A  Series  oj  Views  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  Remains  of  the  Ancient  Castles  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales.  Engraved  by  W.  Wool- 
noth,  from  Drmcings  by  G.  Arnald, 
A.  R.  A.  C.  V.  Fielding,  R.  Blore,  H. 
Gastineaux,  Ac.  JVilh  Historical  De¬ 
scriptions  by  E.  W.  Brayley,  jun.  8 vo. 
Vols.  I.  and  II. 

THE  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of 
erecting  fortresses  in  cities  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  overawing  both  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies  ;  but  the  policy  did 
not  originate  with  them.  It  was  a  na¬ 
tural  suggestion  to  make  a  few  men 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  large  army. 
The  Normans  adopted  the  same  tac¬ 
tics ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
a  change  ensued.  That  powerful  Mo¬ 
narch  took  Calais,  and  the  possession 
of  it  was  deemed  (as  it  actually  proved 
to  be)  a  prophylactic  against  French 
invasion.  If  that  were  attempted,  the 
English  would  prevent  it  by  marching 
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into  France.  Mary  lost  Calais  very 
possibly  through  some  insidious  con¬ 
trivance  of  Philip  her  husband,  and 
the  English,  who  laughed  at  French 
invasion,  while  they  retained  that  im¬ 
portant  port,  wrere  beyond  measure  in¬ 
dignant  at  the  neglect  or  maladminis- 
‘ration  which,  when  there  was  no 
navy,  destroyed  a  great  bulwark  of  the 
national  protection.  Having  thus  ex- 

filained  the  effect  of  the  capture  of  Ca- 
ais,  we  shall  venture,  upon  an  hypo¬ 
thesis  connected  with  it,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  viz.  the  conversion  of  Castles 
into  castellated  mansions  in  the  reign 
of  Edw.  III.  The  incorporation  for 
centuries  of  the  Normans  and  Eng¬ 
lish  had  rendered  a  lighter  construc¬ 
tion  sufficient  for  resisting  domestic 
insurrections;  and  as  to  foreign  ene¬ 
mies,  we  only  find  in  the  records  of 
that  reign  orders  to  fortify  Castles  on 
the  sea-coasts  or  borders,  not  those  in 
the  interior.  Against  French  invasion 
a  navy  was  collected,  and  troops  were 
sent  to  Calais.  'The  French,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  latter  measure,  used  to’  call  in 
the  aid  of  the'Sdots;  in  order  to  occa¬ 
sion  a  diversion.  Either  way  Castles 
were  not  of  moment,  as  in  the  first 
aeras,  to  keep  down  the  conquered ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  had  be'com‘5  only 
troublesome  strong-holds  for  rebellious 
lords,  and  occasioned  more  protracted 
and  wasteful  warfare.  Iri  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  they  made  the  campaign 
consist,  as  to  one  half  of  it,  of  sieges, 
the  most  perilous  and  tiresome  forms 
of  war  (a  battle  being  on  the  whole 
less  sanguinary,  and  finished  in  a  few 
hours),  and  therefore  at  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  castles  were  disman¬ 
tled  throughout  the  kingdom  by  order 
of  Government. 

Our  first  writers  on  the  picturesque 
have  often  observed,  that  the  ruins  of 
them  are  now  inimitable  embellish¬ 
ments  of  scenery;  and  from  their  con¬ 
nection  with  the  romantic  character  of 
the  feudal  ages,  they  possess  a  great 
historical  and  sentimental  interest. 
VVe  cannot  visit  them  all,  and  repre¬ 
sentations  by  engravings  both'  preserve 
the  figures  of  these  ruins,  which  are 
daily  dilapidating,  and.  Tike  ‘plates  of 
coins,  serve  the  purpose  of  elucidating 
history,  without  the  expence  of  col¬ 
lecting. 

Mr.  Fosbroke,  in  his  Encyclopedia 
of  Antiquities,  has  given  us  so  easy  a 
classification  of  Castles,  by  very  simple 
tests,  as  to  render  it  utterly  unneces¬ 


sary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  subject  at 
large.  We  shall  therefore  touch  only 
upon  one  point,  deemed  a  desideratum, 
from  the  paucity  of  the  specimens,  i.e. 
Anglo-Saxon  Castellation.  It  appears 
to  us  that  the  distinction  of  British  and 
Anglo-Saxon  Castles  is,  that  the  keep, 
unless  there  be  a  high  point  of  ground 
within  the  external  enceinte ,  stands 
(we  may  say  invariably)  upon  a  tumu¬ 
lus  of  earth,  and  that  such  an  artificial 
earthy  foundation  w:as  not  deemed  im¬ 
portant  by  the  Normans. 

In  a  former  review  of  this  work 
(Jan.  1824,  p.  42),  is  the  following 
passage : 

“  According  to  the  Public  Record  Com¬ 
missioners’  dissertation  on  Domesday,  of 
forty-nine  Castles,  mentioned  in  that  sur¬ 
vey,  one  only  (Arundel)  is  mentioned  as 
existing  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor.  Eight  are  known  either  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Domesday,  or  our  old  historians, 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Conqueror  him¬ 
self.  Teh  are  entered  as  erected  by  greater 
Batons,  and  bne  by  an  undertenant  to  Earl 
Roger.  Eleven  more,  of  whose  builders  we 
have  no  particular  account,  are  noticed  in 
the  Survey  either  expressly  or  by  inference, 
as  new.  It  is  singular  that  the  ruins  which 
are  now  remaining  of  all  these  Castles,  have 
preserved  one  feature  of  uniformity.  They 
are  each  distinguished  by  a  mount  and  keep, 
— marking- the  peculiar  style  of  architecture 
introduced  in  our  castellated  fortifications  by 
the  Normans  at  their  first  settlement.” 

From  some  further  investigations 
which  we  have  made,  we  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  admit  this  statement ;  if  by 
a  mount  and  keep  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  a  keep  upon  a  mount. 

Of  the  forty-nine  Castles  mentioned, 
thirty  being  of  Norman  construction, 
nineteen  evidently  belong  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  and  Anglo-Saxon  sera.  Some  of 
these  were  founded  by  Elfleda,  Lady 
of  the  Mercians,  daughter  of  Alfred, 
and,  according  to  the  remains  of  such 
as  we  recollect,  the  keep  consisted  of 
a  TOWER  ERECTED  UPON  A  TUMULUS, 

not  a  simple  keep,  like  the  Normans, 
and  a  mount,  distinct ,  within  the  outer 
bailey,  like  the  print  in  Grose. — Upon 
examining,  for  instance,  Tamworth 
and  Warwick,  founded  by  Elfleda,  we 
found  that  these  Castles  did  consist  of 
a  keep  upon  a  mount.  Dudley ,  a  cas¬ 
tle  mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  once 
belonging  to  a  Duke  of  Mercia,  has 
a  keep  upon  a  hillock.  The  keep  of 
Windsor,  another  Castle  in  Domes¬ 
day  (though  the  keen  itself  was  erected 
by  Edw.  III.)  is  still  situated  upon  the 
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old  mount*.  We  shall  now  go  through 
the  Castles  mentioned  in  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us,  which  tend  to  prove  our  posi¬ 
tion. 

Carislrooke  Castle  is  noticed  in 
Domesday.  The  keep,  says  our  au¬ 
thor,  was  probably  erected  in  the  Saxon 
times,  and  occupies  the  summit  of  an 
artificial  mount ,  between  fifty  and 
sixty  feet  in  height,  situated  at  the 
North-eastern  angle.  It  was  defended, 
like  the  entire  fortress,  by  a  surround¬ 
ing  foss.  The  figure  of  the  keep  is  an 
irregular  polygon  ;  some  of  the  angles 
are  strengthened  with  buttresses  of 
hewn  stone,  evidently  more  recent 
than  the  original  structure.  A  flight 
of  seventy-two  steps  leads  up  the 
mount  to  the  entrance,  which  was  an¬ 
ciently  defended  by  a  strong  double 
gate  and  a  portcullis.  On  the  left, 
within  the  entrance,  is  a  large  apart¬ 
ment,  in  which  is  a  well,  now  partly 
filled  up  as  dangerous,  said  to  have 
been  300  feet  deep.  The  upper  apart¬ 
ments  are  wholly  destroyed,  though  a 
small  decayed  staircase  yet  remains, 
which  led  to  the  platform  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  keep. 

Warwick ,  founded  by  Elfleda.  Dug- 
dale  says,  “that  she  caused  the  dun¬ 
geon  to  be  made,  which  was  a  strong 
tower  or  platform  upon  a  large  and 
high  mount  of  earth,  artificially  raised, 
such  being  usually  placed  towards  the 
side  of  a  castle  or  fort,  which  is  least 
defensible.  ’’ 

Guildford,  according  to  King,  is  an¬ 
other  specimen,  —  that  stood  on  the 
brow  of  a  steep  hill,  and  was  ascended 
by  a  steep  flight  of  projecting  steps. 

Calddcot  (Monmouthshire)  is  a  lofty 
circular  tower,  elevated  on  a  mound  of 
earth,  and  encircled  by  a  ditch.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Coxe  thinks  that  it  was  proba¬ 
bly  erected  near  the  time  of  the  Con¬ 
quest,  for  the  door-way  has  a  rounded 
arch. 

Trematon ,  mentioned  in  Domesday, 
stands  on  an  artificial  conical  hill,  with 
a  fosse  at  the  bottom. 

Corfe.  On  the  higher  part  of  the 
hillf,  stands  the  keep  or  citadel,  which 
is  at  some  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  fortress,  and  commands  a  view  of 
immense  extent  to  the  North  and 
West. 


*  Edward  the  Confesaor  had  a  palace 
here.  Lei.  Collect,  ii.  240. 

+  So  also  Sturminster. 


“It  has  not  hitherto  suffered  much  dimi¬ 
nution  from  its  original  height ;  the  fury  of 
the  winds  being  resisted  less  by  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  walls  than  the  strength  of  the 
cement.  The  upper  windows  have  Saxon 
arches,  but  are  apparently  of  a  later  date 
than  any  other  part  of  the  building  West  of 
the  keep,  the  stones  of  which  being  disposed 
in  the  herring-lone  fashion,  prove  it  to  be 
of  the  earliest  style.  It  is  presumed  to 
have  been  built  by  King  Edgar.” 

In  short,  upon  examining  the  ninety 
Castles  engraved  in  these  volumes,  we 
do  not  find  one  of  the  Norman  sera, 
where  the  keep  is  erected  upon  a  mount 
of  earth. 

We  omit  specimens  of  British  or 
Anglo-Saxon  Castles  erected  upon  tu¬ 
muli,  as  Restormel,  Launceston,  Stur¬ 
minster,  Coningsborough,  &c.  men¬ 
tioned  in  other  works. 

It  further  appears  that  keeps,  where 
the  ground  was  precipitous,  stood  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  sera  upon  the  out¬ 
ward  wall  of  the  Castle,  and  have  no 
window  on  the  outside  next  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  fashion  occurs  at  Godrich 
in  Herefordshire,  Portchester,  Peven- 
sey,  and  Castleton. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  have  exa¬ 
mined  every  Castle  known,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  inquiries  made  upon  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale,  we  have  not  found  an 
authenticated  instance  of  a  Norman 
keep  erected  upon  an  artificial  hillock, 
where  at  least  there  was  none  before; 
and  where  they  did  exist,  the  size  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  Norman  struc¬ 
tures.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Thanes  are 
known  to  have  lived  in  houses  adja¬ 
cent  to  churches,  their  bell-houses  and 
our  court  or  manor  houses.  Castles 
among  them  were  palaces  or  fortresses 
of  the  Kings  or  Earls.  The  construc¬ 
tion  upon  a  hillock  resembled  that  of 
their  camps,  where,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  modern  citadels,  there  was  an  in¬ 
terior  part  which  commanded  the 
whole.  Whether  the  Normans  thought 
that  the  hillock  facilitated  mining,  and 
therefore  preferred  the  level  site,  we 
know  not ;  but  of  this  we  are  sure, 
that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  undermine 
an  artificial  tumulus  horizontally,  than 
to  effect  a  cavern  by  a  descending  ope¬ 
ration  in  native  earth. 

Here  we  shall  leave  this  pleasing 
collection.  The  plates  are  taken  from 
interesting  points  of  view,  and  hand¬ 
somely  executed.  The  letter-press  does 
credit  to  Mr.  Brayley,  jun. 
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96.  The  Universal  Chrofiologist  and  His¬ 
torical  Register,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
Oose  of  the  Year  1  825  ;  comprising  the 
Elements  of  General  History,  from  the 
french  of  M.  St.  Martin:  with  an  elabo¬ 
rate  Continuation ,  in  which  are  minutely 
detailed  the  numerous  and  important 
Events  and  Transactions  arising  out  oj 
the  French  Revolution .  By  Henry  Boyle. 
8 vo.  pp.  1440. 

THIS  very  large  volume  consists  of 
two  Parts.  The  first  is  divided  into 
six  epochs.  1.  From  the  Creation  to 
the  Deluge.  2.  To  the  Calling  of 
Abraham.  3.  To  the  quitting  of 
Egypt.  4.  To  the  Foundation  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  b.  To  the  Reign 
of  Cyrus.  6'.  To  the  Birth  of  Christ. 

■ — Part  H.  also  comprises  six  epochs: 

1.  From  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  Western  Empire. 

2.  To  the  Heptarchy  of  Britain.  3. 
To  the  Battle  of  Hastings.  4.  To  the 
Reformation.  5.  To  the  Revolution. 
6.  To  end  of  1  825. 

The  first  Part  of  this  useful  and  la¬ 
borious  work  is  founded  on  the 
“  Chronological  and  Geographical 
Elements  of  General  History,”  by  M. 
Joseph  Martin  ;  a  production  so  ably 
executed,  as  to  have  been  approved  of 
by  the  various  learned  bodies  of  France, 
and  through  whose  recommendation 
the  French  Government  has  adopted  it 
in  the  public  institutions  and  semina¬ 
ries  of  that  kingdom. 

“  The  great  body  of  M.  Martin’s  Gene¬ 
ral  Elements  of  History  is  naturally  divided 
into  two  great  epochs  ;  one  comprising  the 
centuries  that  transpired  from  the  Creation 
to  the  Birth  of  Christ ;  the  other  those 
ages  which  have  rolled  away  in  the  tide  of 
time  since  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer.  In 
the  former  the  centuries  are  made  to  retro¬ 
grade,  while  in  the  latter  they  advance; 
they  follow  as  it  were  annually,  and  at  the 
close  of  every  hundred  years,  lists  are  in¬ 
serted  of  the  celebrated  writers  and  re¬ 
nowned  artists  who  illustrated  those  several 
periods.  In  order  to  apply  such  historical 
information  in  a  useful  manner  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  purposes  of  Geography,  details  suffi¬ 
ciently  copious  are  given  of  the  various  ex¬ 
peditions  which  took  place,  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  period  to  the  commencement  of  the 
1  8th  century.”  P.  vi. 

M.  Martin’s  plan  is  adopted  in  the 
early  parts  of  this  work.  It  wras  his 
endeavour  to  blend  a  variety  of  his¬ 
torical  facts  into  an  amusing  narra¬ 
tive,  avoiding  the  tiresome  recapitula¬ 
tion  of  dates  and  names;  thus  while 
curiosity  is  awakened  by  interesting 


recitals,  the  attention  is  enchained  by 
the  combined  fascinations  of  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction. 

We  will  now  detail  the  more  imme¬ 
diate  labours  of  the  present  Editor, 
who  had  to  continue  those  of  M.  Mar¬ 
tin,  which  closed  with  1?89,  to  the 
present  period.  First,  M.  Martin’s 
attention  had  been  but  little  drawn  to 
the  history  of  this  Country.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  for  the  Editor  to 
amplify  M.  Martin’s  meagre  account 
by  copious  additions.  But  his  chief 
labours  appear  to  have  been  directed  to 
the  events  consequent  on  that  convul¬ 
sion  of  kingdoms,  as  well  as  society  at 
large,  the  French  Revolution. 

As  the  editor  approached  his  own 
times,  events  crowded  so  on  his  hands, 
that  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  from  A.  1).  1700,  to 
abandon  the  style  of  narrative,  and 
adopt  a  chronological  diary.  Thus  the 
events  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present,  form 
nearly  half  the  work,  and  the  occur¬ 
rences  from  1789  more  than  400 
closely  printed  pages.  Though  this 
ample  chronological  list  of  events  dis¬ 
plays  the  inJustry  of  the  Editor,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  give  him  due  praise 
for  the  accuracy  he  displays,  still  we 
think  it  might  have  been  much  im¬ 
proved  by  compression  ;  as  many 
events  of  a  trifling  nature  have  been 
admitted,  a  fault  the  Editor  complains 
of  in  other  chronological  works;  and 
fancies  he  has  himself  avoided.  We 
have  not  room  for  many  examples,  but 
take  two  or  three  at  random. 

“  1788.  Oct.  1.  Mr.  Wyatt  received  by 
the  penny-post  a  bank-note,  of  which  he 
had  been  robbed.” 

“  1795.  June  20.  It  was  declared  at 
the  Old  Bailey  Sessions,  that  gleaning  is 
only  a  matter  of  courtesy,  and  not  of  right.” 

“1812.  Sept.  27.  A  man  lighting  the 
lamp  upon  Westminster  Bridge,  was  by  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind,  blown  into  the  river, 
and  drowned.” 

“  1824.  A  curious  clock  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Britton  in  his  ‘  Antiquities  of  Wells/ 
which  was  discovered  in  the  minstrel  gallery 
of  that  Cathedral,  said  to  have  been  con¬ 
structed  by  a  Monk  of  Glastonbury  in 
1325.” 

This  latter  article  should  have  been 
noticed  under  the  fourteenth  century, 
if  at  all.  We  mention  these  little 
oversights,  to  show  it  is  easier  to  find 
fault  with  preceding  Chronologists, 
than  to  avoid  their  redundancies.  By 
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the  insertion  of  such  trifling  remarks, 
the  work  is  much  injured.  But  on 
the  whole,  we  can  safely  recommend 
this  portly  tome  to  all  who  are  fond  of 
chronological  research,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  see  another  edition  of  it 
more  enlarged  in  real  information,  yet 
smaller  in  bulk. 


97.  Six  Months  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
1825.  pp.  332.  J.  Murray. 

AUDI  alteram  partem,  —  on  this 
principle  we  notice  the  above  publi¬ 
cation ,  and  also  because  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  more  the  subject  is 
investigated  the  better.  Not  that  the 
writer  advocates  slavery,  as  he  says 
himself  in  an  imaginary  argument, 
“  Then  slavery  is  a  bad  system  ?  To  be 
sure, — a  very  bad  system;  who  says  it 
is  a  good  one?  Certainly  none  of  the 
planters  with  whom  I  am  acquainted, 
and  most  certainly  not  the  author  of 
this  book.” — It  is  an  amusing  work, 
by  a  young  man  who  accompanied  the 
Bishop  in  his  first  visit  to  the  Islands. 
Observant  and  lively  he  retails  his  im¬ 
pressions  with  vivacity,  and  with  as 
much  correctness  as  his  disposition 
to  see  all  things  in  a  favourable  light 
will  allow7.  He  visits  the  Islands  in 
succession,  and  describes  the  beauty  of 
“inter  tropical”  scenery  in  glowing 
language;  he  does  not  devote  much 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  slave  po¬ 
pulation  ;  but  throws  out  twro  or  three 
suggestions  which,  though  not  per¬ 
haps  new7,  deserve  reiteration,  and 
from  which  some  useful  inferences 
may  be  drawn  by  deeper  thinkers. 
“The  condition  of  a  slave  bears  in  its 
comparative  comforts  or  sufferings,  a 
pretty  exact  relation  to  the  independ¬ 
ence  or  indigence  of  his  master.”  “  No 
English  resident  in  the  West  Indies, 
however  little  conversant  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  in  his  native 
country,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
system  prevalent  in  the  Colonies.'’  “  In 
all  communities  where  slavery  is  esta¬ 
blished,  there  ought  to  be  good  laws 
to  protect  the  slave,  and  independent 
Judges  to  enforce  these  provisions. — 
In  Barbadoes  the  laws  are  administer¬ 
ed  by  27  or  28  Judges.  They  are  all 
planters  or  merchants,  and  are  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Governor.  Knowledge  of 
the  law  is  not  a  necessary  or  usual 
qualification  for  the  office.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  barrister  of  a  reasonable  standing, 
with  a  competent  salary,  and  a  strict 


disability  of  holding  any  property,  or 
filling  any  other  office  within  his  ju¬ 
risdiction,  would  be  a  powerful  engine 
of  reformation.  Most  of  the  Colonies 
appear  externally  to  be  governed  on 
the  model  of  England,  but  in  reality 
they  participate  in  but  a  small  degree 
in  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Mother 
Country;  they  are  practical  republics  ; 
the  same  equably  amongst  th z  free, — 
the  same  undue  conception  of  their 
own  importance, — the  same  restless¬ 
ness  of  spirit, — the  same  irritability  of 
temper,  which  has  ever  been  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  curse  of  little  common¬ 
wealths.”  The  means  of  amelioration 
which  he  suggests,  are,  1.  Schools 
for  the  children  of  the  Slaves.  2.  In¬ 
creasing  the  means  of  Public  Worship, 
and  abolishing  Sunday  Markets.  3. 
Expurgating  the  Colonial  Codes,  and 
reforming  the  Judicatures.  4.  By  al¬ 
lowing  Freedom  to  be  purchased  at  the 
market  price,  and  introducing  task¬ 
work. 

98.  The  Panic.  Svo.  Hatchard  and  Son. 

THIS  is  a  sensible  and  eloquent 
Pamphlet,  inquiring  into  the  causes  of 
the  late  commercial  difficulties,  and 
referring,  we  think  justly,  much  of 
the  present  want  of  confidence,  as 
well  as  the  present  suffering  of  the 
country,  to  the  absence  of  that  moral 
principle  by  which  British  enterprise 
was  formerly  distinguished.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  most  casual  observer  of 
passing  events  not  to  have  observed, 
even  though  he  had  not  virtue  to  la¬ 
ment,  that  fearful  mania  for  specula¬ 
tion  which  converted  London  into 
one  great  gambling  house,  and  con¬ 
gregated  the  inhabitants  of  the  Metro¬ 
polis  into  an  assemblage  differing  little 
from  the  frequenters  of  a  (rightly  de¬ 
signated)  hell.  The  slow  and  labo¬ 
rious  process  of  acquiring  competence 
by  patient  industry,  and  of  retiring  in 
the  decline  of  life  with  a  fortune  of 
half  a  plumb,  has  become  gradually 
obsolete,  and  a  sum  which  would  have 
satisfied  the  desires  of  Croesus,  has 
been  amassed  by  the  operations  of  a 
day.  The  successful  example  of  one 
has  been  the  ruin  of  thousands.  Re¬ 
gular  and  legitimate  callings  have  been 
neglected  for  the  Stock  Exchange: 
and  he  who  was  supposed  to  be  ac¬ 
quiring  wealth  by  his  apparent  and 
avowed  occupation,  has  been  pursuing 
a  ruinous  speculation  in  a  monopoly 
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of  some  foreign  or  domestic  commo¬ 
dity.  The  quantum  of  private  suffer¬ 
ing  from  this  fatal  epidemic  is  incal- 
cuTable  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  not 
only  public  credit,  but  that  national 
virtue  has  been  staggered  in  these  new 
and  perilous  times. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us 
has  beheld  these  proceedings  with  the 
feelings  of  one  in  whdse  eye  patriotism 
and  the  love  of  virtue  are  identified, 
who  sees  in  the  dereliction  of  moral 
principle  the  waning  glory  of  England, 
and  who  values  the  integrity  of  his 
country  beyond  all  that  her  wealth  and 
luxury  could  procure.  In  a  fine  tone 
of  moral  reprehension  he  exposes  that 
profligacy  so  general  in  modern  times, 
which  consumes  in  the  ratio  of  its  an¬ 
ticipated  profits,  and  which  realizes 
the  dreams  of  avarice,  and  the  extra¬ 
vagant  wishes  of  cupidity,  by  spending 
the  tens  of  thousands  which  it  has  yet 
to  amas9. 

We  recommend  this  pamphlet  to 
general  perusal.  Without  speaking  of 
its  merits  as  a  masterly  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  our  present  distress,  we  ap¬ 
plaud  it  for  a  manly,  healthy  tone  of 
sound  English  morality,  which  would 
recall  men  of  all  ranks  and  parties  to 
the  forsaken  paths  of  integrity,  and 
which  would  remind  a  commercial 
people  of  those  ancient  habits  and 
principles  which  have  been  corrupted 
in  the  eager  pursuit  of  wealth,  forget¬ 
ting  that  “  he  who  makelli  haste  to  he 
rich  shall  not  he  innocent .” 

.99.  Bidcombe  Hill,  a  Rural  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  Poem.  Second  Edition.  To  ivhich  is 

prefixed,  an  Essay  on  Local  Poetry.  By 

Francis  Skurray,  B.  D.  Rector  of  Winter¬ 
bourne  Abbas,  Dorset. 

WE  believe  that  our  Magazine,  in 
its  literary  and  reviewing  departments, 
first  called  public  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Reverend  Author  be¬ 
fore  us.  To  his  last  publication,  no¬ 
ticed  by  us  in  vol.  lxxxix.  ii.  p.  332, 
was  appended  an  annunciation,  that  the 
present  work  was  preparing  for  the  press. 
A  considerable  interval  has  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  its  publication  and  our  critical 
cognizance  of  it.  However,  as  it  is 
better  late  than  never ,  we  have  plea¬ 
sure  in  calling  present  attention  to  its 
contents. 

The  preliminary  Essay  claims  pre¬ 
cedence,  from  its  novelty  as  well  as 
importance. 
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Alter  much  prefatory  matter,  in 
which  considerable  interest  is  excited 
and  gratified,  the  Essay  gives  a  critical 
analysis  of  poems  “  which  have  Hills 
exclusively  for  their  titles,  and  circum¬ 
jacent  Scenery  for  their  objects.’’  These 
are.  Cooper’s  Hill,  b^  Denham  ;  Gron- 
gar  Hill,  by  Dyer;  Faringdon  Hill,  by 
Eye;  Lewesden  Hill,  by  Crowe  ;  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill,  by  Maurice;  and  Bidcombe 
Hill,  by  our  author,  who  expresses  a 
hope  that  his  own  production  “will 
not  prove  the  last  effort  in  this  line  of 
composition.  There  are  (he  adds)  li¬ 
terate  gentlemen  who  have  occasions 
presented  to  them  in  the  localities  of 
their  residence  for  their  occupation  of 
leisure  hours,  on  similar  undertakings. 
Materials  cannot  be  wanting,  as  our 
Empire  is  as  fertile  in  subjects  as  it  is 
abundant  in  hills.” 

Our  author  proceeds  to  follow  up 
this  recommendation,  by  enumerating 
hills  and  the  objects  contemplated  from 
their  heights,  as  are  calculated  for  de¬ 
scription.  These  are  nineteen  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  topographical,  antiqua¬ 
rian,  and  picturesque  circumstances 
pointed  out  as  courting  the  attention 
of  the  bard  who  may  be  disposed  to 
undertake  their  versified  delineation, 
are  instructive  and  multifarious. 

With  respect  to  the  Poem,  our  re¬ 
marks  must  be  short.  We  shall  there¬ 
fore  confine  ourselves  to  some  of  the 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  it 
since  its  first  appearance. 

After  assuring  his  readers  how  well 
his  favourite  eminence  is  calculated  to 
excite  devotional  feelings,  our  author 
launches  forth  into  the  following  aspi¬ 
ration  : 

“  Oh  !  when  shall  we  with  defecated  sight 
Contemplate  regions  in  empyreal  climes 
In  all  their  wide  circumference  of  light 
And  panoramic  majesty  ?  or  view 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness  with  healing 
wings  ? 

Or  look  undazzled  upon  sapphire  thrones  ? 
Or  see  His  face  that  is  invisible  ? 

Oh  !  when  shall  harps  celestial  charm  our 
ears, 

And  hallelujahs  from  angelic  choirs 
Transport  our  souls  on  the  high  hill  of 
Heaven  ?” 

Among  the  other  additions,  we  can¬ 
not  forbear  to  present  our  readers  with 
a  description  of  Stonehenge,  which  is 
situated  in  the  Plain  beneath  a  hill, 
which,  it  seems,  is  distinctly  visible 
from  the  eminence  which  gives  a  title 
to  the  work  before  us : 
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“Beneath  the  height  where  beacons  flam’d 
exist, 

The  grandest  relics  that  our  country  boasts 
Of  proud  antiquity,  yclep’d  Stonehenge. 

On  the  unshelter’d  Plain  huge  columns 
stand, 

By  architraves  kept  steady  to  their  point, 
Whilst  others  tottering,  threat  an  instant 
fall; 

And  others  lie  in  rude  confusion  hurl’d. 

No  wight  dare  calculate  the  pond’rou's  stones 
Which  in  concentric  circles  form  the  fane, 
Lest  ere  the  revolution  of  a  year, 

He  pay  the  dreaded  penalty  of  life. 

Whether,  as  History  tells,  the  structure 
stands 

A  monument  of  Hengist’s  treach’rous  guile, 
To  conclav’d  Britons  under  Vortigern  ; 

Or  whether  rais’d  by  rude  Phoenician  hands  ; 
Or  in  a  period  less  remote  it  gave 
To  Danish  Kings  investiture,  is  wrapt 
In  unimpenetrable  mystery. 

The  enthusiast,  guided  thither  by  the  Moon, 
Excogitates  the  Druids’  mystic  rites, 

Which  from  the  altar-stone  once  blaz’d  to 
Heav’n ;  [winds, 

Whilst  in  the  Curlew’s  plaint,  mingling  with 
He  feigns  the  notes  of  bardic  minstrelsy. 
Whether  by  native  or  by  foreign  force 
The  pile  was  rear’d  to  occupy  the  Plain  ; 

Still  in  its  bulk  magnificent  it  stands. 

To  draw  man’s  wonder,  but  eludes  his  skill, 
To  trace  its  designation  and  its  age.” 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  give  our 
readers  some  extracts  from  page  173 
to  17S  inclusive,  relative  to  the  village, 
which  we  learn  has  been  the  scene  of 
our  author’s  labours  for  six-and-twenty 
years,  and  to  some  of  its  customs  and 
superstitions.  But  time  and  space  for¬ 
bid.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  as  we 
hailed  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
Skurray’s  literary  career,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  draw  public  attention  to  any 
fruits  of  his  professional  labours,  or  to 
any  future  results  of  his  lighter  avoca¬ 
tions. 


100.  An  Answer  to  the  Rev.  John  Davison’s 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Intent  of  pri¬ 
mitive  Sacrifice ,  3fc.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Edward  Nassau  Molesworth,  M.  A.  8 vo. 
pp.  131. 

Mr.  DAVISON  lays  it  down  as  a 
position,  “  that  a  divine  appointment 
of  sacrifice  cannot  be  maintained  as 
the  more  probable  account  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  that  mode  of  worship.” 

It  appears  from  the  formation  of  the 
human  teeth,  that  men  have  been  di¬ 
vinely  appointed  to  subsist  both  upon 
animal  and  vegetable  food.  Of  course 
there  is  nothing  unphilosophical  in  the 
Gent.  Mag.  May,  1826. 


slaughter  of  animals ;  and  if  from  pious 
feelings  men  offered  first  fruits  and  sa¬ 
crifices,  it  was  only  a  mode  of  worship 
growing  out  of  the  necessity  of  killing 
animals  for  food;  and,  as  appears  from 
the  instances  of  Cain  and  Abel,  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Isaac,  &c-  it  was  at  least  re¬ 
cognized,  and  not  prohibited  by  the 
Almighty.  Now  this  being  the  case, 
we  think,  without  the  smallest  disre¬ 
spect  to  the  eminent  and  learned  per¬ 
sons  who  have  written  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  it  was  not  in  correct  judg¬ 
ment  to  agitate  the  topic,  because  it  is 
sowing  seed  for  a  plentiful  crop  of  un¬ 
philosophical  cavils.  If  men  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  kill  animals,  in  order  to  eat 
them,  we  see  no  human  perversion  or 
wanton  destruction  in  offering  them 
in  sacrifice  (for  they  provided  food  for 
the  priests),  instead  of  only  saying 
grace  over  them.  It  is  but  the  same 
thing  performed  in  a  different  manner. 
Mr.  Molesworth  treats  the  subject  as 
becomes  a  zealous  divine  and  a  good 
writer. 

- # - 

101.  A  Letter  to  Horace  Twiss,  Esq.  M.  P. 

being  an  Answer  to  his  “  Inquiry  into  the 

Means  of  consolidating  and  digesting  the 

Laws  o/’England.”  8 vo.  pp.  68. 

THE  only  use  of  technical  language 
is  the  prevention  of  circumlocution  and 
inconvenience,  but  nothing  can  be 
more  self-evident,  than  that  such  tech¬ 
nical  language  should  not  be  applied 
to  subjects  which  all  ought  to  under¬ 
stand.  In  theory,  therefore,  nothing 
can  be  more  just  than  the  following 
remarks  of  Mr.  Uniacke. 

“  Is  there  a  man  in  the  kingdom  in  the 
slightest  degree  acquainted  with  the  method 
of  science,  or  the  ordinary  perspicuity  of 
language,  who  will  not  rise  up  and  declare 
that  the  style  of  the  statute  law  of  the 
realm  is  almost  unintelligible,  and  ought  in¬ 
stantly  to  be  abolished,  as  unworthy  of  the 
present  enlightened  age.”  P.  56. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  if  a  per¬ 
son  makes  his  own  will,  and  writes  it 
as  he  would  a  letter,  it  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  intelligible;  but  if  he  attempts 
to  make  his  will  in  law  phraseology,  it 
is  twenty  to  one  but  the  meaning  in 
law  of  the  phrases  will  be  quite  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  testator’s  construction  of 
them.  An  author,  were  it  a  manu¬ 
script,  would  not  publish  it  without 
explanatory  comments.  All  this  must 
be  admitted  ;  but  nevertheless  the  at- 
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tempt  to  alter  the  language  of  law 
would  be  attended  with  great  peril. 
It  might  not  he  water-proof  against 
leaks  in  a  new  form,  and  a  thousand 
constructions  might  be  put  upon  vague 
and  general  language,  which,  from  the 
definite  interpretation  of  known  law 
phrases,  are  now  impracticable.  If 
law  language  must  (as  we  conceive  it 
ought  to  do)  descend  to  particulars,  we 
do  not,  however,  see  any  reason  why 
such  particulars  may  not  be  clothed  in 
intelligible  language,  provided  that  such 
proper  care  is  taken  with  regard  to  pro¬ 
nouns  and  style,  that  no  identities  of 
persons  or  things  can  be  confounded, 
and  no  equivocal  or  dubious  construc¬ 
tion  ensue. 

102.  Woodstock;  or  the  Cavalier ,  a  Tale 
of  the  Year  1651.  By  the  Author  of 
Waverley,  fyc.  3  vols.  12 mo.  Constable 
and  Co.  ;  and  Longman  arid  Co. 

IT  would  be  superfluous  to  enter 
into  the  merits  of  a  writer,  whose  re¬ 
putation  in  this  department  of  litera¬ 
ture  has  been  so  long  established. — 
This  Novel,  like  its  predecessors,  is 
chiefly  historical.  The  plot  embraces 
a  most  eventful  period  in  the  annals  of 
our  country;  and  admirably  pourtrays 
the  puritanical  phrenzy  and  hypocrisy 
of  the  age.  The  scene  opens  at  Wood- 
stock,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  which  was  so  disastrous  to  the 
cause  of  those  who  espoused  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Charles.  Woodstock  had  long 
been  a  Royal  hunting  seat,  and  was  at 
that  time  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  who  was  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Royal  Family.  During 
the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  Charles  II. 
fled  to  Woodstock  Castle  for  conceal¬ 
ment;  and  the  incidents  connected 
therewith  form  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  tale. 

Among  the  various  measures  under¬ 
taken  against  the  unfortunate  Royalists 
of  that  period,  it  was  determined  to 
disafforest  the  Royal  manor  of  Wood- 
stock.  For  this  purpose  the  three 
Commissioners  Bletson,  Harrison,  and 
Desborough,  are  appointed  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  confiscation.  The  charac¬ 
ters  introduced,  besides  the  venerable 
ranger  Sir  Henry  Lee,  of  Ditchley,  are 
his  daughter  Alice, — his  son  Albert, 
the  companion  of  Charles,  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester, — Markham  Eve- 
rard,  the  cousin  and  lover  of  Alice, 
who  is  attached  to  Cromwell’s  side, 
but  secretly  aids  in  averting  the  de¬ 
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struction  of  the  manor, — Mr.  Wild- 
rake,  his  ranting  servant, — Dr.  Roche- 
clifl’e,  a  devoted  Royalist, — Jocelyn  Jo- 
liffe,  an  under-park-keeper, —  Joseph 
Tomkins, a  puritanical  soldier,— Phoebe 
Mayflower,  the  sweetheart  of  Joliffe, 
—  Mr.  Holdenough,  a  presbyterian 
preacher  ;  and  others  of  minor  conse¬ 
quence. — Of  course  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  Charles  II.  form  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  characters;  and  they  are  drawn 
with  most  admirable  effect.  The  stern¬ 
ness  of  character  and  canting  hypo¬ 
crisy  of  the  one,  is  finely  contrasted 
with  the  levity  and  dissolute  habits  of 
the  other. 

In  the  means  adopted  to  terrify  the 
Commissioners  appointed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Ilochecliffe  was  the  chief 
promoter  *.  The  Doctor  was  Rector  of 
Woodstock  at  an  early  age,  and  during 
most  part  of  the  civil  war,  he  was 
chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Lee’s  regiment, 
levied  for  the  service  of  King  Charles. 
To  this  eminent  scholar  and  divine, 
the  Author  of  Waverley  attributes  the 
manuscripts  from  which  he  derived  the 
anecdotes  here  detailed.  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  the  following  extract  from  the 
Preface  will  be  interesting  to  the  his¬ 
torian,  and  also  afford  a  tolerable  idea 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  present 
Novel : 

“  Doctor  Rochecliffe,  it  would  seem, 
died  about  1685,  leaving  many  papers  be¬ 
hind  him  of  various  kinds,  and,  above  all, 
many  valuable  anecdotes  of  secret  history, 
from  which  the  following  Memoirs  havo 
been  extracted,  on  which  we  intend  td  say 
only  a  few  words  by  way  of  illustration. 

“The  existence  of  Rosamond’s  Labyrinth, 
mentioned  in  these  pages,  is  attested  by 
Drayton  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

“  ‘  Rosamond’s  Labyrinth,  whose  ruins, 
together  with  her  Well,  being  paved  with 
square  stones  in  the  bottom,  and  also  her 
Tower,  fiom  which  the  Labyrinth  did  run, 
are  yet  remaining,  being  vaults  arched  and 
walled  with  stone  and  brick,  almost  inex¬ 
tricably  wound  within  one  another,  by 
which,  if  at  any  time  her  lodging  were  laid 
about  by  the  Queen,  6he  might  easily  avoid 
peril  immineut,  and,  if  need  be,  by  secret 
issues  take  the  air  abroad,  many  furlongs 
about  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire.’'!' 


*  In  vol.  xxxii.  p.  63,  our  readers  will 
find  a  very  curious  account  of  the  trick# 
played  by  Joe  Collins,  of  Oxford,  on  the 
Commissioners  at  Woodstock. 

1*  “  Drayton’s  England’s  Heroical  Epis¬ 
tles,  Note  A,  on  the  Epistle,  Rosamond  to 
King  Henry.” 
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tc  It  is  highly  probable,  that  a  singular 
piece  of  phantasmagoria,  which  was  cer¬ 
tainly  played  off  upon  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  who  were  sent 
down  to  dispark  and  destroy  Woodstock, 
after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  was  conducted 
by  means  of  the  secret  passages  and  re¬ 
cesses  in  the  ancient  Labyrinth  of  Rosa¬ 
mond,  around  which  successive  Monarchs 
had  erected  a  hunting-seat  or  lodge. 

“  There  is  a  curious  account  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance  given  to  those  Honourable  Com¬ 
missioners,  inserted  by  Doctor  Plot,  in  his 
Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire.  But  as  I 
have  not  the  book  at  hand,  I  can  only  al¬ 
lude  to  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Glanville 
upon  Witches,  who  has  extracted  it  as  an 
highly  accredited  narrative  of  supernatural 
dealings.  The  beds  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  their  servants,  were  hoisted  up  till 
they  were  almost  inverted,  and  then  let 
down  again  so  suddenly,  as  to  menace  them 
with  broken  bones.  Unusual  and  horrible 
noises  disturbed  those  sacrilegious  intro- 
mitters  with  Royal  property.  The  devil, 
on  one  occasion,  brought  them  a  warming- 
pan  ;  on  another,  pelted  them  with  stones 
and  horses’  bones.  Tubs  of  water  were 
emptied  on  them  in  their  sleep  ;  aud  so 
many  other  pranks  of  the  same  nature  play¬ 
ed  at  their  expence,  that  they  broke  up 
housekeeping,  and  left  their  intended  spo¬ 
liation  only  half  completed.  The  good 
seuse  of  Doctor  Plot  suspected,  that  these 
feats  were  wrought  by  conspiracy  and  con¬ 
federation,  which  Glanville  of  course  endea¬ 
vours  to  refute  with  all  his  might;  for  it 
could  scarce  be  expected,  that  he  who  be¬ 
lieved  in  so  convenient  a  solution  as  that  of 
supernatural  agency,  would  consent  to  re¬ 
linquish  the  service  of  a  key,  which  will  an¬ 
swer  any  lock,  however  intricate. 

“Nevertheless,  it  was  afterwards  disco¬ 
vered,  that  Doctor  Plot  was  perfectly  right ; 
and  that  the  only  demon  who  wrought  all 
these  marvels,  was  a  disguised  Royalist — a 
fellow  called  Trusty  Joe,  or  some  such 
name,  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Keeper 
of  the  Park,  but  who  engaged  in  that  of 
the  Commissioners,  on  purpose  to  subject 
them  to  his  persecution.  I  think  I  have 
Been  some  account  of  the  real  state  of  the 
transaction,  and  of  the  machinery  by  which 
the  wizard  worked  his  wonders ;  but  whether 
in  a  book,  or  a  pamphlet,  I  am  uncertain. 
I  remember  one  passage  particularly  to  this 
purpose.  The  Commissioners  having  agreed 
to  retain  some  articles  out  of  the  public  ac¬ 
count,  in  order  to  be  divided  among  them¬ 
selves,  had  entered  into  an  indenture  for 
ascertaining  their  share  m  the  peculation, 
which  they  hid  in  a  bow-pot  for  security. 
Now,  when  an  assembly  of  divines,  aided 
by  the  most  strict  religious  characters  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Woodstock,  were  as¬ 
sembled  to  conjure  down  the  supposed  de¬ 


mon,  Trusty  Joe  had  contrived  a  fire-work, 
which  he  let  off  in  the  midst  of  the  exor¬ 
cism,  and  which  destroyed  the  bow-pot ; 
and,  to  the  shame  and  confusion  of  the 
Commissioners,  threw  their  secret  inden¬ 
ture  into  the  midst  of  the  assembled  ghost- 
seers,  who  became  thus  acquainted  with 
their  schemes  of  peculation.” 

When  Parliament  had  ordered 
Woodstock  to  be  disparked.  Colonel 
Everard,  with  a  view  of  serving  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  strongly  interested  him¬ 
self  in  preventing  it,  and  made  offers 
of  a  treaty  to  Cromwell  for  the  estate. 
Cromwell  considering  that  the  Colonel 
might  serve  his  purpose  in  ensnaring 
Charles,  to  whom  the  old  Knight’s 
son,  Albert,  was  much  attached, 
transmits  him  an  order  to  clear  the 
lodge  at  Woodstock,  and  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  it.  Col.  Everard  accordingly 
proceeds  to  execute  his  commission, 
accompanied  by  the  Mayor  of  Wood- 
stock  and  the  presbyterian  divine  Mr. 
Holdenough.  An  amusing  colloquy 
here  ensues  respecting  the  ghosts  and 
hobgoblins  which  are  said  to  haunt 
the  lodge,  and  especially  Rosamond’s 
Tower.  Col.  Everard,  after  some 
formality,  was  admitted  to  the  lodge, 
“  where  there  was  a  prodigious  fire, 
and  about  twelve  candles,  of  the 
largest  size,  distributed  in  sconces 
against  the  wall.  There  were  seated 
the  Commissioners,  who  now  held  in 
their  power  the  ancient  mansion  and 
royal  domain  at  Woodstock.  The 
strong  light  in  the  parlour,  which  we 
have  described,  served  to  enable  Eve¬ 
rard  easily  to  recognize  his  acquaint¬ 
ances,  Desborough,  Harrison,  and 
Bletson,  who  had  assembled  them¬ 
selves  round  an  oak  table  of  large  di¬ 
mensions,  placed  near  the  blazing 
chimney,  on  which  were  arranged 
wine,  and  ale,  and  materials  for  smok¬ 
ing,  then  the  general  indulgence  of 
the  time.  There  was  a  species  of 
moveable  cupboard  set  betwixt  the 
table  and  the  door,  calculated  origi¬ 
nally  for  a  display  of  plate  upon  grand 
occasions,  but  at  present  only  used  as 
a  screen  ;  which  purpose  it  served  so 
effectually,  that,  ere  he  had  coasted 
around  it,  Everard  heard  the  following 
fragment  of  what  Desborough  was 
saying,  in  his  coarse  strong  voice  ; — 
Sent  him  to  share  with  us,  I’se 
warrant  ye — it  was  always  his  excel¬ 
lency  my  brother-in-law’s  way — if  he 
made  a  treat  for  five  friends,  he  would 
invite  more  than  the  table  could  hold 
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— I  have  known  him  ask  three  men 
to  eat  two  eggs.’’ 

The  author  here  gives  an  excellent 
portraiture  of  the  characters  of  the 
three  Commissioners,  and  dwells  at 
some  length  on  the  superstitions  of 
General  Harrison  and  other  republi¬ 
cans.  Everard  also  encounters  some 
of  those  seemingly  supernatural  agents 
which  infest  the  mansion.  At  length 
he  informs  the  Commissioners  that 
Cromwell  had  superseded  them.  They 
then  take  up  their  quarters  at  the  inn, 
and  Sir  Henry  Lee  and  his  household 
regain  possession  of  the  lodge. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  plot, 
however,  commences  with  the  arrival 
of  his  son  Albert  Lee,  accompanied  by 
Charles  II.  in  the  disguise  of  the  son 
of  a  Scotch  nobleman,  under  the  as¬ 
sumed  name  of  Kerneguv.  Albert  con¬ 
certs  with  Dr.  Rocheelifte  on  the  Lest 
plan  for  concealing  the  King  at  Wood- 
stock,  who,  during  his  residence  there, 
displays  all  the  case  and  gaiety  of  one 
who  is  in  perfect  safety.  He  makes 
improper  proposals  to  Alice,  and  ac¬ 
cepts  a  challenge  from  Everard,  who 
is  ignorant  of  his  rank ;  but  the  conse¬ 
quences  are  prevented  by  Dr.  Roche- 
cliffe. 

In  the  mean  time  Cromwell  has 
reason  to  suspect  the  concealment  of 
Charles  at  Woodstock,  and  Col.  Eve¬ 
rard  is  unexpectedly  surprised  at  his 
quarters  by  a  visit  from  the  General. 
The  King  assumes  the  dress  of  Albert, 
and  escapes  with  difficulty  to  the  Sus¬ 
sex  coast,  attended  by  Alice.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Lees  is  to  retard  pursuit ; 
accordingly  Albert  puts  on  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  Louis  Kerneguy,  and  remains 
at  the  lodge,  which  was  soon  possessed 
by  Cromwell  and  his  party.  Cromwell 
closely  questions  Sir  Henry  and  the 
family  respecting  their  late  visitors, 
whom  he  suspects  to  be  concealed  in 
some  of  the  secret  recesses  of  the  castle. 

“  Sir  Henry  Lee  (says  Cromwell),  undo 
me  the  secret  spring  of  yonder  picture  of 
your  ancestor  —  Nay,  spare  yourself  the 
trouble  and  guilt  of  falsehood  and  equivo¬ 
cation,  and,  I  say,  undo  me  that  spring  pre¬ 
sently.’ 

“  ‘  When  I  acknowledge  you  for  my  mas¬ 
ter,  and  wear  your  livery,  I  may  obey  your 
commands  (answered  the  Knight)  ;  even 
then  I  would  need  first  to  understand  them.’ 

“  ‘  Wench  (said  Cromwell,  addressing 
Phoebe),  go  thou  undo  the  spring — you 
~"'ld  do  it  fast  enough  when  you  aided  at 
'ambols  of  the  demons  of  Woodstock, 
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and  terrified  even  Mark  Everard,  who,  1 
judged,  had  more  sense.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  Lord,  Sir,  what  shall  I  do  ?  (said 
Phoebe,  looking  to  the  knight)  ;  they  know 
all  about  it.  What  shall  I  do!’ 

*  For  thy  life,  hold  out  to  the  last, 
wench  !  Every  minute  is  worth  a  million.’ 

“  ‘  Ha!  heard  you  that,  Pearson?’  (said 
Cromwell  to  the  officer ;  then  stamping 
with  his  foot,  he  added,)  Undo  the  spring, 
or  I  will  else  use  levers  and  wrenching- 
irons — Or,  ha  ! — another  petard  were  well 
bestowed — Call  the  engineer.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  Lord,  Sir  (cried  Phoebe),  I  shall 
never  live  over  another  peter — I  will  open 
the  spring.’ 

“  ‘  Do  as  thou  wilt  (said  Sir  Henry)  ;  it 
shall  profit  them  but  little.’ 

“  Whether  from  real  agitation,  or  from 
a  desire  to  gain  time,  Phoebe  was  some  mi¬ 
nutes  ere  she  could  get  the  spring  to  open; 
it  was,  indeed,  secured  with  art,  aud  the  ma¬ 
chinery  on  which  it  acted  was  concealed  in 
the  frame  of  the  portrait.  The  whole,  when 
fastened,  appeared  quite  motionless,  and  be- 
trayed,  as  when  examined  by  Colonel  Eve¬ 
rard,  no  external  mark  of  its  being  possible 
to  remove  it.  It  was  now  withdrawn,  how¬ 
ever,  and  showed  a  nalrcw  recess,  with 
steps  which  ascended  on  one  side  into  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  Cromwell  was  now 
like  a  greyhound  slipped  from  the  leash  with 
the  prey  in  full  view. — ‘Up,  (he  cried) 
Pearson,  thou  art  swifter  than  I — Up  thou 
next,  corporal.’  With  more  agility  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  his  person 
or  years,  which  were  past  the  meridian  of 
life,  and  exclaiming,  *  Before,  those  with 
the  torches  !’  he  followed  the  party,  like  an 
eager  huntsman  in  the  rear  of  his  hounds, 
to  encourage  at  once  and  direct  them,  as 
they  penetrated  into  the  labyrinth  described 
by  Doctor  Rochecliffe  in  the  ‘  Wonders  of 
Woodstock.’ 

“  The  tradition  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
some  historical  evidence,  confirmed  the  opi¬ 
nion  that  there  existed,  within  the  old  Royal 
Lodge  at  Woodstock,  a  labyrinth,  or  con¬ 
nected  series  of  subterranean  passages,  built 
chiefly  by  Henry  II.  for  the  security  of  his 
mistress,  Rosamoud  Clifford,  from  the  jea¬ 
lousy  of  his  Queen,  the  celebrated  Eleanor. 
Doctor  Rochecliffe,  indeed,  in  one  of  those 
fits  of  contradiction  with  which  Antiquaries 
are  sometimes  seized,  was  bold  enough  to 
dispute  the  alleged  purpose  of  the  perplexed 
maze  of  rooms  and  passages  with  which  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  palace  were  perforated  ; 
but  the  fact  was  undeniable,  that  in  raising 
the  fabric  some  Norman  architect  had  exert¬ 
ed  the  utmost  of  the  complicated  art,  which 
they  have  often  shown  elsewhere,  in  creat¬ 
ing  secret  passages,  and  chambers  of  retreat 
and  concealment.  There  were  stairs,  which 
were  ascended  merely,  as  it  seemed,  for  the 
purpose  of  descending  again  —  passages 
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which,  after  turning  and  winding  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  way,  returned  to  the  place  where 
they  set  out — there  were  trap-door6  and 
hatchways,  pannels  and  portcullises.  Al¬ 
though  Oliver  was  assisted  by  a  sort  of 
ground-plan,  made  out  and  transmitted  by 
Joseph  Tomkins,  whose  former  employment 
in  Doctor  Rochecliffe’s  service  had  made 
him  fully  acquainted  with  the  place,  it  was 
found  imperfect ;  and,  moreover,  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  their  progress  occurred 
in  the  shape  of  strong  door9,  party-walls, 
and  iron-grates — so  that  the  party  blundered 
on  in  the  dark,  uncertain  whether  they  were 
not  going  farther  from,  rather  than  ap¬ 
proaching,  the  extremity  of  the  labyrinth. 
They  were  obliged  to  send  for  mechanics, 
with  sledge-hammers  and  other  instruments, 
to  force  one  or  two  of  those  doors,  which 
resisted  all  other  means  of  undoing  them. 
Labouring  along  in  these  dusky  passages, 
where,  from  time  to  time,  they  were  like  to 
be  choked  by  the  dust  which  their  acts  of 
violence  excited,  the  soldiers  were  obliged 
to  be  relieved  oftener  than  once,  and  the 
bulky  Corporal  Grace-be-here  himself  puffed 
and  blew  like  a  grampus  that  has  got  into 
shoal  water.  Cromwell  alone  continued, 
with  unabated  zeal,  to  push  on  his  re¬ 
searches — to  encourage  the  soldiers,  by  the 
exhortations  which  they  best  understood, 
against  fainting  for  lack  of  faith — and  to 
secure,  by  sentinels  at  proper  places,  pos¬ 
session  of  the  ground  which  they  had  al¬ 
ready  explored.  His  acute  and  observing 
eye  detected,  with  a  sneering  smile,  the 
cordage  and  machinery  by  which  the  bed  of 
poor  Desborough  had  been  inverted,  and 
several  remains  of  the  various  disguises,  as 
well  as  private  modes  of  access,  by  which 
Desborough,  Bletson,  and  Harrison,  had 
been  previously  imposed  upon.  He  pointed 
them  out  to  Pearson,  with  no  farther  com¬ 
ment  than  was  implied  in  the  exclamation, 
‘  The  simple  fools  1’  ” 

After  much  difficulty  in  penetrating 
the  different  chambers,  they  arrive  at 
the  turret  where  Albert  had  concealed 
himself.  Cromwell  orders  them  to 
summon  the  turret. 

“  The  trumpets  rung  at  his  bidding,  till 
the  old  walls  echoed  from  every  recess  and 
vaulted  arch-way.  Cromwell,  as  if  he  cared 
not  to  look  upon  the  person  whom  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  appear,  drew  back,  like  a  necro¬ 
mancer  afraid  of  the  spectre  which  he  has 
evoked. 

“  ‘  He  has  come  to  the  battlement,’  said 
Pearson  to  his  General. 

“‘In  what  dress  or  appearance?’  an¬ 
swered  Cromwell  from  within  the  chamber. 

“  ‘  A  grey  riding  suit,  passmented  with 
silver,  russet  walking-boots,  a  cut  band,  a 
grey  hat  and  plume,  black  hair.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  he,  it  is  he  (said  Cromwell) ;  and 
another  crowning  mercy  is  vouchsafed  P 


<s  Meantime,  Pearson  and  young  Lee  ex¬ 
changed  defiance  from  their  respective  posts. 

“‘Surrender  (said  the  former),  or  we 
blow  you  up  in  your  fastness.’ 

“  ‘  I  am  come  of  too  high  a  race  to  sur¬ 
render  to  rebels,’  said  Albert,  assuming  the 
air  with  which,  in  such  a  condition,  a  king 
might  have  spoken. 

“  ‘  I  bear  you  to  witness  (cried  Cromwell, 
exultingly),  he  hath  refused  quarter.  Of  a 
surety,  his  blood  be  on  his  head. — One  of 
you  bring  down  the  barrel  of  powder.  As 
he  loves  to  soar  high,  we  will  add  what  can 
he  taken  from  the  soldiers’  bandeliers. — 
Come  with  me,  Pearson ;  thou  understandest 
this  gear. — Corporal  Grace-be-here,  stand 
thou  fast  on  the  platform  of  the  window, 
where  Captain  Pearson  and  I  stood  but  even 
now,  and  bend  the  point  of  thy  partizan 
against  any  who  shall  attempt  to  pass.’” 

Albert,  perceiving  the  danger,  springs 
from  the  turret  on  the  tower,  where 
one  of  the  corporals  was  stationed,  and 
hurls  him  down.  However,  the  tower 
is  blown  up,  and  Albert  is  taken. 
Cromwell  discovers  the  disguise,  and 
orders  him  for  execution,  as  well  as 
Wildrake,  Joliffe,  and  Rochecliffe ; 
but  they  are  ultimately  released,  aud 
banished  from  Woodstock. 

The  tale  of  Woodstock  concludes 
with  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
Sir  Henry  Lee  lived  to  behold  his  So¬ 
vereign  enter  the  capital  in  triumph  ; 
hut  the  effect  was  too  powerful  for  his 
aged  frame ;  for  he  expired  on  the 
same  day,  surrounded  by  Col.  Everard 
and  his  daughter,  who  had  been  long 
married,  —  Joceline  Joliffe,  the  hus¬ 
band  of  Phcebe,  and  other  faithful  at¬ 
tendants. 


103.  Modern  Wiltshire.  Vale  of  Avon.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  Everley,  Ambresbury,  and  Un¬ 
derditch.  By  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare, 
Bart.  Folio,  pp.  218.  Nichols  and  So?i. 

WE  are  now  gratified  with  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  this  History,  which  includes 
three  Hundreds;  and  owes  its  chief 
interest  to  some  novel  illustrations  of 
Stonehenge,  and  to  some  brief  memoirs 
of  Katharine  Hyde,  the  celebrated 
Duchess  of  Queensberry,  of  whom  the 
author  has  given  a  most  beautiful  por¬ 
trait. 

This  portion  comprehends  the  three 
Hundreds  of  Everley,  Ambresbury, 
and  Underditch. 

In  the  first,  we  find  some  memoirs 
of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  his  family, 
who  resided  at  Everley;  as  also  of  the 
Astleys,  the  present  owners  of  the  ma¬ 
nor,  &c.  Neither  does  Hugh  Grove 
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of  Chisenbury  pass  unnoticed,  whose 
portrait  has  been  engraved  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Hundred  of  Mere. 

The  Hundred  of  Atnbresbury  fol¬ 
lows  that  of  Everley,  and  is  rendered 
highly  interesting  by  a  copious  account 
of  the  Royal  Monastery  of  that  place, 
its  charters,  seals,  &c. 

At  pa^e  4y  we  enter  the  mysterious 
circle  at  Stonehenge,  concerning  which 
so  much  has  been  written,  and  so  much 
conjecture  formed.  Our  author  has 
not  added  any  fresh  hypothesis,  but 
has  endeavoured,  by  some  beautiful 
engravings,  to  show  that  these  stone 
monuments,  cromlechs,  celts,  and  ar¬ 
row-heads  of  Bint,  were  not  confined 
to  Britain,  but  existed  in  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  first  of  these  illustrative  engrav¬ 
ings  serves  as  a  Frontispiece  to  Stone¬ 
henge,  and  represents  an  ancient  crom¬ 
lech  at  Carnac  in  Britany,  over  which 
a  Christian  cross  has  been  erected,  and 
bears  this  title:  “Triumph  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  over  Druid  ism.”  A  most  satis¬ 
factory  engraving  follows,  which  re¬ 
presents  the  numberless  rude  stones 
scattered  over  a  sandy  plain  at  Carnac, 
of  which  we  have  never  as  yet  had  a 
good  account.  To  this  view  is  added, 
the  French  account  of  this  singular 
monument  of  antiquity;  and  the  au¬ 
thor  owes  these  two  plates  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Eden  of  Bristol,  who  lately  visited 
the  spot,  and  took  the  drawings  ;  and 
both  these  engravings  do  great  credit 
to  the  artist  Mr.  Hollis,  of  Oxford. 

We  next  proceed  to  our  British  tem¬ 
ple  of  Abury  in  North  Wiltshire,  of 
which  the  author  gives  only  a  short 
account,  as  he  has  detailed  it  very  fully 
in  his  History  of  “Ancient  V\  il  tsh  i  re.’^ 
He  wishes  to  prove  that  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  allude  to  the  figure  of  a  serpent, 
and  was  one  of  those  ancient  temples 
called  Dracontia.  He  afterwards  gives 
a  ground-planof  another  of  these  tem¬ 
ples,  which  also  in  neck,  body,  and 
tail,  seems  to  indicate  the  same  ser- 

{>entine  form.  The  remains  of  this 
British  relic  still  exist  at  Stanton 
Drew  in  Somersetshire. 

The  next  illustration  is  given  in  two 
views  of  cromlechs  at  Malabar,  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  many  still  existing 
in  our  own  dominions;  and  the  last  is 
a  plate  of  various  articles  of  flint,  viz. 
celts,  spear  and  arrow  heads,  found 
in  the  barrows  both  abroad  and  in 
England. 

At  p.  77,  we  descend  to  the  more 


modern  history  of  Ambresbury,  and 
revert  to  those  times  when  the  man¬ 
sion  was  inhabited  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Queensberrv.  Our  author 
then  gives  us  some  of  the  letters  that 
passed  between  Swift,  Pope,  Gav,  and 
the  Duchess,  together  with  a  most 
beautiful  portrait,  engraved  by  Meyer, 
of  “  Kitty,  beautiful  and  fair.’’ 

At  p.  121,  we  have  an  account  of 
Great  Durnford  Church,  wdiich  af¬ 
fords  a  rich  plate  of  Anglo-Norman 
antiquities  in  its  arch,  portals,  and  font. 
Also  a  very  fine  brass  of  the  Younge 
family. 

The  third  Hundred  of  Under¬ 
ditch,  though  inferior  to  the  other 
two,  is  not  totally  devoid  of  interest, 
as  it  gives  an  account  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  which  our  unfortunate  Monarch 
Charles  the  Second  received  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Hyde  at  Heale. 

At  p.  197  our  author  drops  a  hint, 
that  if  one  complete  set  of  the  Public 
Records  was  deposited  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  of  each  County,  much  ex¬ 
pense  would  be  saved,  and  great  as¬ 
sistance  given  to  all  future  authors  en¬ 
gaged  in  Topography;  and  we  fully 
agree  with  the  author,  that  this  is  “  de¬ 
voutly  to  be  wished.” 

Our  author  also  announces  that  his 
next  publication  will  be  the  “  Vale  of 
Noddre,”  which  will  terminate  the 
Second  Volume.  It  will  include  Foot¬ 
hill,  YVardour,  8cc.  &c.  and  be  very 
rich  in  engravings. 

104.  Digest  of  Facts  and  Principles  on 

Banking  and  Commerce ,  with  a  Plan 

for  preventing  future  Re-actions.  12/no. 

pp.  118.  Ward. 

THE  late  financial  embarrassments, 
from  which  has  originated  one  of  the 
most  terrible  revulsions  known  in  our 
commercial  history,  will  not  readily 
be  forgotten  ;  and  any  plan  that  can 
be  devised  to  prevent  its  recurrence, 
either  by  Government  or  private  indi¬ 
viduals,  deserves  the  most  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  The  author  of  the  present 
little  work  enters  minutely  but  sys¬ 
tematically  into  the  subject.  He  com¬ 
mences  with  the  origin  of  private  Banks 
in  town  and  country,  and  enters  into 
their  particular  modes  of  transacting 
business.  Some  historical  details  of 
the  different  periods  of  commercial 
distress  for  the  last  sixty  years,  are  in¬ 
troduced.  The  writer  shows  that  the 
distressing  crises  of  1763  and  1 773 
were  no  way  connected  with  a  paper 
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currency;  but  that  at  subsequent  pe¬ 
riods,  from  1793  to  1825-6,  the  distress 
has  been  aggravated  by  the  banking 
system.  In  speaking  of  the  late  crisis, 
which  the  author  justly  considers  the 
most  remarkable  which  ever  happen¬ 
ed  in  the  commercial  world,  he  ob¬ 
serves  : 

<(  In  its  genera!  principles  there  is  nothing 
to  distinguish  the  re-action  of  1825-6'  from 
that  of  former  periods.  A  spirit  of  specula¬ 
tion,  aided  by  the  expansive  power  of  paper 
and  credit,  were  on  this,  as  on  former  occa¬ 
sions,  the  general  operating  causes.  But, 
in  addition,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there 
were  some  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  late 
crisis  which  added  materially  to  the  amount 
of  evil  by  which  it  has  been  accompanied. 
The  circumstances  to  which  I  allude  were  a 
more  than  usual  facility,  on  the  part  of 
bankers,  in  their  advances  to  individuals,  as 
is  shown  in  the  increased  issues,  both  of 
the  provincial  Banks  and  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  object  of  the  former  was,  doubt¬ 
less,  to  forward  .the  hopeful  enterprises  in 
which  the  community  appeared  then  en¬ 
gaged  ;  the  object  of  the  latter  was  not  only 
to  assist  the  commercial  enterprize  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  hut  also  to  assist  their  best  custom¬ 
ers  the  Ministers,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  financial  measures  which  they  also,  un¬ 
der  the  flattering  aspect  of  the  times,  had 
been  tempted  to  enter  upon.  The  direct 
tendency  of  both,  however,  was  to  add  fuel 
to  the  wild  spirit  of  speculation  already  exist¬ 
ing,  and  by  augmenting  the  amount  of  un¬ 
employed  capital  in  the  market,  not  only 
give  additional  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  over¬ 
trading  already  manifested,  but  also  assist 
in  bringing  forth  the  numerous  brood  of 
.absurd  and  fraudulent  schemes  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  money  which  at  once  distin¬ 
guished  the  period  immediately  preceding, 
and  announced  the  subsequent  catastrophe.” 

The  last  section  of  the  work  em¬ 
braces  a  plan  for  the  reform  of  the 
Banking  System,  and  the  prevention 
of  future  commercial  re-actions. 

An  Appendix  is  also  given,  which 
shows,  in  a  tabular  form,  many  im¬ 
portant  facts  connected  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  commercial  transactions  of 
the  country. 


105.  Scenes  in  Palestine,  or  Dramatic 

Sketches  from  the  Bible.  By  J.  F.  Pennie. 

William  Cole. 

Mr.  PENNIE  is  the  author  of  an 
epic  poem,  the  neglect  of  which  by 
the  Reviewers  of  the  day,  appears  to 
have  operated  painfully  on  a  sensitive 
mind,  conscious  of  its  powers,  and 
struggling  with  adverse  circumstances. 
We  would  comfort  him  if  we  could. 


by  recalling  to  his  memory  how  many 
of  the  sons  of  genius  have  breasted  the 
billows  of  despair  with  manly  vigour, 
and  surmounting  all  opposition,  have 
rode  triumphantly  on  the  wave  which 
threatened  to  break  in  ruin  around 
them  —  and  have  landed  at  last  in  the 
haven  of  their  highest  hopes. 

Mr.  P.  has  chosen  a  walk  in  Litera¬ 
ture,  crowded  with  competitors — not 
that  “  he  has  fallen,”  as  he  suspects, 
“  on  evil  times,’’  but  that  his  lofty 
ambition  has  carried  him  where  multi¬ 
tudes  essay,  but  one  only  gains  the 
prize. 

The  first  literary  genius  of  our  day, 
foreseeing  that  the  early  path  of  his 
ambition,  poetic  fame,  was  closed 
against  him,  wisely  abandoned  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  mediocrity — forsook  his  first 
love,  and  has  gathered  substantial 
glories  in  the  regions  of  prose — need 
we  name  Mr.  Gifford  ? 

Mr.  Pennie,  in  the  volume  before 
us,  has  dramatised  Scripture  scenes 
with  considerable  taste  and  effect.  Nor 
can  we  imagine  that  any  pious  ear  can 
be  offended  at  an  attempt  in  which 
the  talents  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More  have 
been  successfully  employed.  We 
tremble,  indeed,  lest  the  simplicity  of 
that  Holy  Book  should  be  profaned  by 
vulgar  hands;  but  to  a  man  like  Mr. 
Pennie,  combining  the  rare  qualities 
of  piety  and  song,  the  Bible  must  pre¬ 
sent  many  favourable  themes  for  poe¬ 
tical  paraphrase.  It  is  so  simple,  in¬ 
deed,  that  it  requires  no  aid  of  the  poet 
for  illustration ;  yet  he  may,  without 
profanation,  exercise  a  poetical  imagi¬ 
nation  in  amplifying  historial  facts  for 
the  innocent  gratification  of  the  young. 
Who  has  not  admired  the  Agonistes 
of  Milton?  or  wept  with  Milman  at 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem? 

We  select  as  a  favourable  specimen 
of  Mr.  Pennie’s  powers,  part  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Judgment : 

<c  Wisdom  doth  fill 

Th’  expanding  soul,  like  Pishon’s  mighty 
stream  : 

With  understanding  make  the  spirit  glad, 
Like  proud  Euphrates,  when  his  sea-broad 
waves 

Deluge  the  thirsty  fields  ;  or  Jordan’s  flood 
When  spring-tide  suns  the  snows  of  Lebanus 
Melt  in  their  glory. — From  her  star-bright 
eye 

The  beams  of  science  and  instruction  dart, 
Blessing  the  mind  with  knowledge,  as  the 
streams 

Of  the  great  river  visit  Egypt’s  realms, 
Filling  the  land  with  plenty ;  as  the  rays 
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Of  the  warm  sum  on  Gihon’s  vineyards  rest 
In  the  glad  days  of  vintage.  Not  the  first 
Of  men  who  lived  in  Eden’s  happy  bowers, 
Could  reach  her  high  perfection ;  nor  the  last 
That  dwells  on  earth,  her  unknown  depths 
shall  fathom  ;  [sky. 

For  her  vast  thoughts  are  broader  than  the 
Wider  than  ocean,  deeper  than  th’  abyss. 
Like  a  small  rivulet  from  its  fountains  welled 
With  wild  meanders,  through  the  rose-clad 
fields 

Of  paradise,  o'er  sands  of  gold,  and  pearls, 
And  ruby  rocks,  and  amaranthine  flowers, 

I  roamed,  soft  music  murmuring  in  the  shades, 
And  watered  every  aromatic  grove 
And  towering  plant  of  beauty,  till  my  brook 
O’erflowed  its  margin,  and  became  a  flood, — 
That  flood  outswelling  to  a  mighty  ocean! 
For  as  the  morn  breaks  o’er  the  empurpled 
hills, 

Chasing  the  shadows,  so  from  me  shall  flow 
Divine  instruction  in  a  flood  of  light ; 

And  I  my  blessings  on  the  earth  will  shower 
In  rich  variety  ;  my  gifts  bequeath 
E’en  to  all  generations  !  He  who  seeks 
Of  me  shall  find,  and  from  my  hand  receive 
Riches,  and  glory,  and  immortality  !” 

106.  Remarks  on  certain  Parts  of  Mr.  Gran¬ 
ville  Penn’s  Comparative  Estimate  of  the 
Mineral  arid.  Mosaical  Geologies,  and  on 
other  Geological  Writings  of  the  present 
Day,  which  affect  the  right  Interpretation 
of  the  Text  of  Scripture.  8  vo.  pp.  74. 

WE  have  seen  the  Mosaic  Cosmo¬ 
gony  excellently  illustrated  (particu¬ 
larly,  in  our  opinion,  by  Whitehurst), 
and  shown  to  have  been  not  only  pos¬ 
sible,  but  probable.  Jf,  therefore,  the 
account  of  Moses  contains  pheno¬ 
mena  which  can  only  be  explained  by 
modern  laws  of  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry, which  were  utterly  unknown 
to  Moses;  we  think  that  its  capacity 
of  receiving  such  an  explanation  strong¬ 
ly  infers  inspiration  and  prophetic  spi¬ 
rit.  We  entertain,  however,  a  distrust 
of  all  theories,  because  we  know  not 
what  were  the  positions  of  the  orbit  and 
axis  of  the  Earth  at  the  time  of  the 
Creation.  The  topic  before  us  is  the 
Noachic  Deluge.  Mr.  Granville  Penn 
has  attacked  the  text  of  Scripture.  Now 
the  editor  of  Blumenbach  says,  that 
whenever  the  works  of  God  and  the 
words  of  God  are  found  to  disagree, 
that  we  have  then  not  got  the  right 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  ob¬ 
jection  of  Mr.  Penn  turns  upon  the 
fossil  proofs  of  extinct  genera,  and  the 
incapacity  of  the  Ark  to  contain  pairs 
of  every  kind.  The  plea  of  miracle 
will  not  determine  the  question,  for  a 
miracle  only  implies  a  deviation  from 
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the  customary  laws  of  Nature,  not  a 
physical  impossibility.  It  may  be  that 
the  terms  whole  earth  and  whole  world, 
said  to  be  inundated,  might  be  used  in 
a  limited  sense,  applying  only  to  cer¬ 
tain  parts,  as  when  St.  Luke  tells  us 
that  all  the  world  went  to  be  taxed,  he 
certainly  did  not  include  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  China.  The  Concordance  will 
show  texts  without  end,  where  the 
whole  earth  anti  the  whole  world  have 
this  definite  interpretation.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
ton,  the  author  of  the  Defence,  has 
acted  very  properly  in  vindication  of 
Scripture,  writes  with  acumen  and 
temper,  adduces  curious  facts,  and  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  very  respectable  light  as  a 
divine  and  a  scholar.  The  narration 
of  the  antediluvian  history  is  not  to  he 
interpreted  too  literally.  Proofs  of  this 
indispensable  latitude  are  not  only  to 
be  seen  in  the  preface  to  Moore’s 
“  Loves  of  the  Angels,”  but  in  Cle¬ 
mens  Alexandrinus,  and  other  fathers. 
— The  ancient  seat  of  mankind  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  and  the 
Euxine.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the 
moral  purpose  of  the  Deluge  was  any 
other  than  that  of  destroying  the  cor¬ 
rupt  professors  of  idolatry,  certaiidy 
not  mere  birds,  and  beasts  and  reptiles; 
and  as  the  sole  rational  objection  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Deluge  is  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  stowing  a  pair  of  every 
kind  of  living  creatures  in  the  ark,  and 
provisioning  them,  we  think  that  the 
words  of  Scripture  on  the  subject  may 
be  general  phrases,  which  do  not  ab¬ 
solutely  imply  such  an  extent  as  makes 
the  matter  of  fact  incredible.  With 
this  simple  exception,  every  pheno¬ 
menon  connected  with  the  Deluge  is 
admirably  supported  by  discoveries. 

- 0 - 

107.  Report  on  the  Trade  in  Foreign  Corn 
and  the  Agriculture  of  the  North  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  By  Wm.  Jacob,  Esq.  Ordered  to 
be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  an  Appendix  of  Official  Documents , 
copious  Tables,  Averages  of  Prices,  Ship¬ 
ments,  and  Stocks  on  hand  in  the  various 
exporting  Countries,  pp.  168. 

THIS  valuable  Report,  which  form¬ 
ed  the  ground-work  of  Mr.  Whitmore’s 
speech,  on  his  motion  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  has  been  distributed 
among  the  members  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Jacob  was  commissioned  by  the 
British  Government  to  ascertain  with 
precision  the  state  of  the  agricultural 
districts  of  Europe;  and  particularly  in 
the  northern  countries.  lie  begins 
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with  describing  his  route  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  He  set  out  on  the  25th  of  June 
last,  and  after  reaching  the  Continent, 
passed  through  the  Netherlands,  the 
Prussian  Provinces  on  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Domains  of  the  King  of  Saxony  to 
Berlin,  and  thence  by  way  of  Stettin 
to  Dantzic.  From  Dantzic,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  through  Poland,  visiting  the 
cities  of  Thorn,  Warsaw,  and  Cracow; 
and  returning  through  Gallitzia,  Mo¬ 
ravia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Wirtem- 
berg,  to  Strasburgh,  he  once  more 
reached  England  by  way  of  Paris. 
He  had  in  his  tour  ample  opportunities, 
partly  by  actual  observation,  partly  by 
inspection  of  local  records,  and  partly 
from  the  statements  of  respectable  in¬ 
dividuals,  of  collecting  information  on 
the  subject  of  his  Mission,  and  he  has 
availed  himself  of  these  opportunities 
with  singular  ability  and  diligence. 
The  facts  ascertained  are  by  no  means 
in  accordance  with  the  statements  of 
the  Agriculturists.  It  appears,  that  so 
far  from  there  being  immense  deposits 
of  grain  at  the  various  ports  from  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  derive 
our  supplies,  ready  on  the  slightest  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  present  system,  to  be 
poured  into  our  markets,  that  in  all 
cases  the  grain  in  store  is  very  trifling, 
and  that  for  one  season,  at  least,  it 
cannot  be  materially  augmented,  as  the 
surplus  remaining  over  the  demand  for 
home  consumption  is  by  no  means 
large. 

Mr.  Jacob  estimates  that  556,330 
quarters  could  be  sent  to  England, 
which  he  deems  equal  to  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  10  days  only.  From  the  mari¬ 
time  provinces  of  Prussia  it  could  be 
supplied  at  43s. ;  from  the  province  of 
Massovia,  in  Poland,  at  485.;  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cracow,  in  Poland, 
at  43s.  6 d.  But  the  quantity  which 
could  be  supplied  at  that  price  is  ex¬ 
tremely  limited.  The  whole  quantity 
of  wheat  that  Dantzic  has  exported  in 
1 66  years  is  not  equal  to  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  this  kingdom  for  more  than 
fifteen  or  sixteen  months.  On  the 
average  of  the  last  five  years,  the  export 
from  Dantzic  and  Elbing,  of  wheat 
and  rye,  has  not  averaged  more  than 
101,916  quarters  annually,  being  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  days’  consump¬ 
tion  of  this  kingdom. — With  a  price 
of  C05.  to  645.  in  England,  and  a  duty 
of  105.  or  125.  he  does  not  think  that 
the  average  produce  of  Poland  would 
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materially  increase  ;  and  if  the  duty 
were  alike  on  all  kinds  of  wheat,  none 
would  be  sent  here  at  such  a  price  and 
with  such  a  duty,  but  the  driest, 
heaviest,  and  whitest. 

The  distress  of  the  agriculturists 
throughout  a  great  part  of  Poland,  is 
represented  to  be  extreme ;  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  wheat  has  been  much  dimi¬ 
nished  ;  and  Mr.  Jacob  also  believes, 
that  by  the  forced  production  of  those 
years  when  enormous  prices  were  paid, 
and  generally  by  a  long  course  of  ex¬ 
porting,  without  the  introduction  of 
any  articles  capable  when  decomposed 
of  becoming  manure,  the  land  was 
approaching  to  exhaustion. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Jacob  is  certainly 
calculated  to  allay  the  fear  which  the 
farmers  have  entertained,  of  such  an 
importation  of  corn,  consequent  upon 
the  opening  of  the  ports  with  a  duty 
of  IO5.  or  125.  as  would  ruin  agricul¬ 
ture. 

In  the  Appendix,  Mr.  Jacob  has 
printed  a  Memoir,  circulated  among 
the  land-owners  in  Brandenburg,  &c. 
from  which  the  following  is  an  ex¬ 
tract.  At  this  particular  period,  the 
facts  therein  stated  will  be  interest¬ 
ing. 

“  The  quantities  of  Corn  remaining  with 
the  farmers  are  but  insignificant.  For¬ 
merly  the  stock  hoarded  up  by  the  corn 
traders  and  farmers  was  much  greater, 
perhaps  five-times  as  great  as  it  is  now. 
The  impoverished  condition  to  which  the 
once  great  Corn-factors,  in  all  the  Northern 
Ports,  are  reduced,  and  the  scarcity  of 
money  amongst  almost  all  the  farmers,  have 
rendered  the  accumulation  of  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  Corn  impossible  ;  and,  besides,  the 
bad  quality  of  the  Grain  for  some  years  past 
has  not  allowed  of  storing  it  up  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  give  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  stock  of  Corn  on 
hand  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe;  but, 
according  to  a  calculation,  which  seems  to 
approach  the  truth,  it  appears  that  the 
Grain  accumulated  in  Europe,  including 
Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  and  Oats,  amounts  to 


3,680,000  quarters,  viz. — 
In  Germany  (exclusive  of 
Prussian  dominions) 

the 

581,000 

In  the  Prussian  dominions 

- 

775,000 

In  Poland  and  Russia 

- 

581,000 

In  Denmark 

- 

1.94,000 

In  England 

- 

580,000 

In  the  Netherlands 

- 

388,000 

In  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Black  Sea 

and 

581,000 

Quarters  3,680,000 
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«  In  this  statement,  the  Corn  which  lies 
under  bond  in  England,  amounting  to  about 
400,000  quarters,  is  included.  However, 
all  these  quantities  are  insufficient  to  fill 
out  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  crop  of 
one  single  great  country ;  nor  is  it  even 
the  fourth  part  of  what  is  necessary  for  the 
subsistence  of  such  a  country.  Moreover 
it  is  improbable  that  the  surplus  here  enu¬ 
merated  will  hereafter  be  increased  ;  for  the 
consumption,  both  by  men  and  cattle,  is 
annually  augmenting,  while  the  product  is 
retrograding.  The  corn  at  present  under 
bond  in  England  will  scarcely  supply  the 
thirteenth  part  of  the  annual  consumption  : 
and  the  whole  surplus  quantity  of  Europe 
could  not  supply  the  population  of  France 
with  bread  for  one  mouth.” 


108.  Dr.  Highmore’s  Authorities  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  Remonstrances  against  the  In¬ 
justice  of  the  Church.  Folio  Sheet. 

WE  are  sorry  to  see  l)r.  Highmore 
again  before  us  upon  a  question  which 
is  not  literary,  and  with  which  we  can 
have  no  concern.  Dr.  Highmore  gra¬ 
duates,  and  takes  holy  orders,  after 
which  he  graduates  further  up  to  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  He  then  appl ies  for 
admission  to  practise  as  on  advocate  at 
Doctors’  Commons,  and  is  rejected, 
because  the  admission  is  forbidden  by 
the  Canons,  where  the  claimant  is  in 
holy  orders.  Dr.  H.  upon  rejection, 
says,  that  this  is  a  hard  case,  and  that 
through  such  rejection  he.  ought  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  Church.  Now,  if 
every  member  of  the  University  knew, 
that  by  taking  orders,  and  following  up 


LITERATUR 

A  Glance  at  Somerset  House. 

We  repaired  to  this  building  to  enjoy  our 
annual  treat,  and  have  returned  highly  gra¬ 
tified  ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  display  of  art,  though  eminently  cre¬ 
ditable,  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  last  year. 
Hilton,  who  so  decidedly  took  the  lead  in 
the  highest  style. of  painting  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  has  contributed  nothing  ;  nor  has 
Thompson  ;  while  the  pencils  of  Wilkie 
and  Dighton  have  been  dormant,  we  under¬ 
stand,  from  severe  illness  :  the  absence  of 
four  such  artists  accounts,  therefore,  for  the 
deficiency,  and  cannot  but  be  seriously  felt 
by  the  exhibition. 

The  highly-gifted  President,  as  usual, 
stands  pre-eminent  in  his  department,  and 
besides  an  enchanting  portrait  of  a  Child, 
lias  several  others,  beaming  with  life  in  the 
eye,  and  expression  in  every  feature.  Yet 


graduation  to  the  degree  of  LL.D.  he 
could  have  two  strings  to  his  bow,  or 
secure  a  living,  why  then  by  natural 
consequence,  the  Bar,  and  permission 
to  practise  as  attorneys,  ought  also  to 
he  thrown  open,  secular  avocations  he 
no  longer  forbidden  to  the  Clergy,  and 
livings  he  certainly  obtained  by  taking 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  This  is  evidently 
a  question  of  legislation,  not  of  litera¬ 
ture. 


10.9.  Letters  to  Lord  John  Russell  upon  the 

Notice  of  a  Motion  for  a  Reform  in  Par- 

liament.  8 vo.  pp.  59. 

THE  advocates  for  Parliamentary 
Reform  furnish  themselves  the  best 
arguments  against  their  own  system. 
They  show  that,  first,  by  deputation 
of  Members  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
and  Edward  I. ;  secondly,  by  pack¬ 
ing  returns  ;  and,  thirdly,  by  trans¬ 
ferring  and  shifting  the  privilege  of 
sending  Members  ;  how  impracticable 
it  was  for  the  Crown  to  conduct  pub¬ 
lic  business  without  a  sufficient  influ¬ 
ence.  A  happy  concurrence  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  seems  to  have  placed  things 
in  an  excellent  working  state,  but 
theory  is  restless  and  discontented. — 
The  author  has  given  us  a  statement  of 
the  modes  of  Parliamentary  returns, 
from  Prynne,  Brady,  &c.  ;  but  all  this 
is  not  to  the  purpose.  Can  public  bu¬ 
siness  go  on  without  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  side  of  the 
Ministers;  and  which  is  the  best  of 
two  masters  (for  one  there  must  be). 
Faction,  or  the  Crown? 

♦ - 

E,  ARTS,  &c. 

we  could  have  wished,  to  so  admirable  a 
head,  he  bad  given  Canning  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  attitude  ;  aud  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Lansdown  a  better  arm,  besides  wiping  off 
the  ugly  shadow  on  the  throat.  The  breath¬ 
ing  representation  of  Lady  Wallscourt  is 
also  accompanied  with  a  defective  hand. 

Sir  William  Beechey  has  produced  several 
fine  specimens  in  this  style,  as  have  also 
Phillips  and  Shee  :  hut  little  can  he  said  in 
favour  of  such  huge  effigies  as  those  of  the 
King,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  and  many 
of  the  whole-leDgth  daubs  of  insignificant 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  that  occupy  so  much 
of  the  best  space  in  the  rooms,  equally  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  art,  and  the  disgust  of 
the  public  eye. 

Air.  Westell's  Entombing  of  Christ  is 
amongst  the  most  prominent  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  pictures,  but  though  evidently  drawn 
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with  infinite  care,  ami  evincing  the  talents 
of  a  master,  it  is  stiffly  pencilled,  and  has  a 
cold  unanimated  effect.  A  Holy  Family ,  by 
Mrs.  Predl,  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  but 
that  it  appears  to  be  copied  from  Raphael, 
or  is,  at  least,  an  imitation  of  his  style  ; 
this,  however,  is  aspiring  very  nobly.  The 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ,  by  the  same 
lady,  is  well  executed,  but  deficient  of  free¬ 
dom.  The  Interview  between  Francis  the 
First  and  Cardinal  Wolsey ,  is  well  drawn, 
but  hard  and  lifeless. 

Mr.  Daniell  has  produced  eight  pictures, 
and  the  subjects  depicted  by  his  prolific 
pencil,  though  various,  are  equally  faithful 
and  interesting.  Amongst  these  we  were 
much  struck  with  the  singularity  of  the 
View  of  Poodumanum,  and  the  richness  of 
the  Anamalee  Woods.  The  tone  of  horror, 
exhibited  in  No.  5,  by  the  lowering  sky,  the 
gulphy  waves,  and  the  ship  on  fire,  is  really 
appalling,  and  the  crowded  situation  of  the 
Cambrian  is  well  depicted.  We  recommend 
this  as  a  study  to  the  gentlemen  of  England, 
“  who  live  at  home  at  ease.” 

The  Hunting  of  Chevy  Chase,  by  Landseer, 
is  a  noble  specimen  of  finished  art  ;  the 
spirited  animals  are  in  the  most  energetic 
style  of  Snyders,  and  the  men  in  that  of 
Reubens ;  an  effect  so  evident,  that  it  may 
be  presumed  the  artist  intended  it.  The 
picture  of  Zadig  and  Astarte,  by  Mr.  Green, 
from  the  well-known  tale  of  Voltaire,  is  a 
brilliant  production,  and  very  creditable  to 
the  talents  of  the  artist.  The  surprize  and 
pleasure  of  the  Lover,  distinguishing  his 
name  in  the  sand,  are  well  expressed,  while 
the  costume  is  minutely  correct,  and  boldly 
drawn,  though  perhaps  the  dress  of  the  lady 
is  rather  too  splendid.  The  view  of  Baby¬ 
lon  in  the  back-ground  is  quite  a  repose 
compared  with  the  mess  of  confusion  called 
Alexander’s  entrance  into  Babylon,  which  is 
indeed  a  desperate  imitation  of  Martin,  but 
without  his  imaginative  originality ;  and 
really  gives  an  idea,  at  the  first  glance,  of  a 
turkey  carpet  spread  amongst  tomb-stones. 

Mr.  Leslie  has  afforded  an  admirable 
proof  of  his  powers  of  taste  and  humour,  in 
the  dolorous  Knight  of  La  Mancha ,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  wretched  and  “  sans 
culotte”  plight,  stands  forth  a  perfect 
gentleman  ;  as  to  his  courtesy,  we  are  not 
surprized,  for  what  cavalier  could  refuse  so 
beautiful  a  damsel  a  boon  ?  Newton’s  Mac- 
heath  is  also  a  picture  of  very  superior  merit, 
in  a  similar  style,  and  though  on  a  low 
theme,  does  not  descend  to  vulgarity. 
Perhaps  Polly’s  attire  is  rather  above  her 
situation,  but  that  of  the  genteel  and  disso¬ 
lute  highwayman  is  admirable. 

Danby’s  Christ  Walking  on  the  Sea,  is 
an  effort  of  infinite  conception,  but  much 
inferior  to  his  last  year’s  production;  can 
he  for  a  moment  imagine  that  a  single 
lanthorn  is  capable  of  affording  such  an 
effulgence  of  light*  as  he  has  depicted,  to 


the  injury  of  the  principal  object  of  hi# 
picture  ?  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a 
miraculous  lanthorn,  and  the  eye  finds  great 
relief  in  turning  from  its  glare,  to  the  serene 
light  of  the  interior  of  Rosslyn  Chapel ,  by 
J.  Glover. 

I  he  Battle  of  Zutplicn  is  an  elaborate 
but  incomprehensible  group,  though  it  is 
certainly  spirited  and  well  coloured.  In 
that  of  Boston  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is 
most  bent  on  sporting  peculiar  attitudes, 
the  cream-coloured  horse  or  his  rider ;  and 
the  whole  is  a  stiff  imitation  of  the  most 
faulty  traits  of  Reubens,  who  from  revelling 
in  uncontrolled  genius,  is  a  dangerous  pro¬ 
totype  for  artists. 

The  Fete  Champetre  of  the  veteran 
Stothard,  and  the  Port  of  Cologne  by  Tur¬ 
ner,  are  alike  remarkable  for  great  merit 
and  palpable  demerit.  To  those  who  have 
seen  that  sombre  brick  edifice,  the  Temple 
of  Peace,  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  the 
Forum  Roman um,  in  the  grand  architec¬ 
tural  piece  of  the  latter  artist,  will  appear 
very  outrd,  even  though  it  is  painted,  as 
the  catalogue  kindly  informs  us,  for  Mister 
Soane’s  Museum. 

The  Judgment  of  Paris,  by  Etty,  is  a 
good  composition,  but  two  of  the  females 
are  so  little  favoured  by  the  Graces,  that  it 
is  no  marvel  the  Phrygian  lad  should  have 
preferred  Venus,  though,  in  truth,  he  seems 
little  concerned  about  the  matter;  even  the 
rudeness  of  the  rejected  ladies,  in  turning 
their  backs  towards  him,  appears  to  be  un¬ 
noticed.  The  want  of  the  “  beau  ideal,”  is 
a  great  defect  in  many  of  the  females  of  this 
year’s  exhibition ;  thus,  in  the  Venus  and 
Anchises,  by  Haydon,  the  affected  flirt,  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  goddess,  absolutely  spoils  the 
picture.  From  this  fault,  however,  we  must 
acquit  Howard,  who  in  his  classic  repre-r 
sentations  of  Hylas  carried  off  by  Nymphs, 
and  Sabrina,  manifests  that  he  fully  under¬ 
stands  the  blending  of  female  beauty  with 
delicacy  and  expression. 

Auld  Robin  Gray ,  by  Allan,  is  a  well-tokl 
pleasing  picture ;  but  the  one  next  it,  Othello 
relating  his  Adventures,  has  its  hero  too 
coarse  and  heavy,  while  the  father  and 
daughter  appear  to  be  rather  tired  than  in¬ 
terested.  The  Catherine  and  Pctruchio  of 
Stephanoff  is  humorous  and  natural,  and 
may  be  termed  a  production  of  superior 
merit.  Julia  discovered  by  Proteus  has 
good  conception,  but  is  deficient  in  execution. 

Amongst  the  landscapes  is  a  Well  at 
Gillingham,  by  Constable,  of  good  execu¬ 
tion,  but  wanting  effect.  The  Avenue  at 
Mount  Stuart,  by  J.  Glover,  is  the  most 
remarkable  in  this  class,  as  shewing  what 
may  be  effected  by  genius  and  skill,  even 
where  the  subject  would  otherwise  be  barren 
and  cold. 

Of  the  Sea-pieces,  those  of  Messrs.  Da¬ 
niell  and  Calcott  take  the  precedence, 
though  we  could  have  wished  for  a  mom 
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technical  propriety  in  the  large  painting  by 
the  latter  artist ;  the  missing  of  a  painter 
has  certainly  created  more  confusion  than  is 
usual  on  so  natural  an  accident.  The  Ship 
and  wave  of  Reinagle  are  alike  abominable. 
The  child’s  face,  in  the  Shipwreck,  by  Her- 
vieu,  is  too  expressive  not  to  excite  com¬ 
passion  for  the  little  urchin  that  was  teazed 
to  sit  for  it. 

Though  Shakspeare  has  remarked  that 
when  two  men  sit  on  a  horse,  one  of  them 
must  ride  before  the  other,  and  we  fully 
admit  that  all  the  artists  cannot  be  hung  in 
the  best  places,  we  do  really  pity  those  who 
are  condemned  to  the  rooms,  or  rather  ca¬ 
verns,  below.  Yet  here  will  be  found 
two  excellent  views  by  Parke,  a  collection 
of  very  elaborate  Architectural  drawings, 
and  the  enamels  by  Bone.  It  is  somewhat 
strange  that  the  Miniature  Paintings  should 
be  so  inconveniently  jumbled  together,  al¬ 
though  that  branch  of  art  has  been  brought 
to  its  highest  perfection  in  this  country  ; 
witness  the  works  of  Mrs.  Green,  Mrs.  Mee, 
M  rs.  Robertson,  Miss  Sharpe,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Here  also  are  some  very  beautiful  Fruits 
and  Flowers,  evidently  copied  from  Nature, 
of  which  the  best  are  by  Mrs.  Dighton, 
Eline  Robin,  and  Madame  Comolene. 

In  the  Sculpture-room,  besides  the  sta¬ 
tues  of  Washington  and  Grattan,  we  had  to 
admire  Eve’s  Dream,  and  the  fine  group 
representing  Genius  expiring  amidst  the 
M  uses.  There  are  also  some  well-executed 
busts. 

Before  taking  leave,  we  must  add,  that 
many  pictures  of  high  claims  to  attention, 
such  as  the  Fisherman ,  by  Collins ;  the 
Vale  of  Emeries ,  by  Laporte  ;  the  Origin 
of  a  Painter,  by  Mulready  ;  the  Nutting 
party ,  by  Clover  ;  the  Blind  Organist,  by 
Ramsay ;  Cape  JVilherforce,  by  Westall  ; 
the  Fishermans  Frolic,  by  Ileaphy;  and 
the  Dreams  Expounded,  by  Wood,  have 
not  been  dwelt  upon  from  want  of  room. 
But  we  have  also  been  charitable  in  with¬ 
holding  our  judgment  on  such  things  as  the 
Death  of  Lara,  by  Singleton ;  Shcepshear- 
zng ,  by  Garrard  ;  L'  Allegro,  by  Brockedon, 
and  others  still  worse. 


Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 

This  expedition  was  opened  to  the  public 
on  Monday  the  24th  of  April,  and  contained 
284  pieces,  chiefly  from  the  pencils  of 
Messrs.  Fielding,  Varley,  Cox,  Cristall, 
Wild,  and  Barrett.  StephanofFs  painting 
of  Rubens  and  the  Alchymist,  aud  Richter’s 
Annette  and  Luhin,  form  the  most  conspi¬ 
cuous  subjects  in  the  collection.  On  the 
whole  it  is  a  very  pleasing  and  fascinating 
exhibition. 


National  Gallery. 

Since  the  Angerstein  Collection  of  Pic¬ 
tures  was  purchased  by  Government,  to  form 
the  ground-work  of  a  National  Gallery, 
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twenty -five  beautiful  pictures  have  been 
added.  The  first  was  the  Holx/  Family  of 
Correggio,  for  which  was  paid  3,800/.  This 
exquisite  little  piece  is  remarkable  for  that 
beauty  and  colouring  which  he  so  gracefully 
gave  to  his  children,  saints,  and  madonnas; 
which  appear,  to  use  the  words  of  A.  Ca- 
racci,  “  to  live,  breathe,  and  smile  with  so 
much  sweetness  and  vivacity,  that  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  refrain  from  partaking  in  their 
enjoyment.”  The  next  is  the  “  Spanish 
Peasant  Boy”  of  Murillo,  presented  to  the 
publick  by  M.  Zachary,  Esq.  The  arch 
smile,  and  the  brilliancy  and  freshness  of 
the  colouring,  are  very  fine.  The  third, 
“  Christ  appearing  to  St.  Peter  after  the 
Crucifixion,”  by  Annibale  Caracci,  is  a  su¬ 
perb  picture.  The  fourth  is  the  large  and 
splendid  picture  of  “  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,” 
by  Titian.  Bacchus  is  in  the  act  of  leap¬ 
ing  from  his  triumphal  car,  drawn  by 
leopards,  and  is  attended  by  fantastic  women, 
fauns,  and  satyrs,  &c,  Ariadne  appears  at 
the  verge  of  the  water  in  the  isle  of  Naxos; 
and  Titian  has  introduced  his  name  on  a 
vase  in  the  foreground  near  Ariadne.  This 
fine  picture  was  painted  for  the  Duke  Al¬ 
fonso  of  Ferrara.  The  fifth  is  a  “  Baccha¬ 
nalian  Scene,”  by  N.  Poussin.  There  was 
in  the  Angerstein  Collection  a  Bacchanalian 
Scene  by  the  same  artist,  to  which  this 
fine  picture  forms  a  very  good  companion. 
For  the  three  last  the  Government  gave  the 
sum  of  9,000/.,  the  Titian  alone  having 
been  valued  at  upwards  of  5,000/.  Twenty 
have  since  beeu  presented  by  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  amoDg  which  is  a  fine  Land¬ 
scape  by  Rubens. 

Mr.  Moore’s  Life  or  Sheridan. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Moore’s  intended  preface  to  the  fifth  edition 
of  his  Life  of  Sheridan: 

“  Though  none  of  my  statements  have 
been  disproved,  I  have  been  accused  of 
some  omissions  and  inaccuracies,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  important : 

“  1.  I  have  stated  that,  in  the  latter 
years  of  Mr.  Sheridan’s  life,  the  Prince 
Regent  offered  to  bring  him  into  Parliament, 
but  that  he  declined  the  offer.  On  this  the 
writers  of  articles  in  the  Westminster  and 
Quarterly  Revieios  remark,  that  1  ought  to 
have  known  and  added  the  sequel  of  this 
transaction — namely,  that  the  Prince  Regent 
presented  to  Mr.  Sheridan  the  sum  (4000/.) 
intended  for  the  purchase  of  a  seat. 

“  2.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  impri¬ 
sonment  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  for  debt,  in  the 
year  1814,  I  have  said  that  *  arrangements 
were  made  for  his  release  by  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread.'  In  contradiction  to  this,  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Reviewer  asserts,  that  his  liberation 
was  effected  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Prince  Regent. 

“3.  In  detailing  the  particulars  of  the 
200 Z,  transmitted  through  Mr.  Vaughau  ti> 
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Sheridan  on  his  death-bed,  I  have  stated 
that  the  gift  was  respectfully  declined  by  the 
family.  To  this  the  Quarterly  Reviewer 
answers,  that  the  gift  was  not  declined  by 
the  family  ;  that  it  was  on  the  contrary  ac¬ 
cepted,  made  use  of,  and  afterwards,  ‘  on 
suspicions  and  pride  being  awakened,’  repaid. 

“  In  answering  these  three  charges  I 
sTiall  abstain  from  all  reference  whatever  to 
the  style  or  temper  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  forward  —  anger  having  little  to  do 
with  the  truth,  on  either  side  of  the  question. 

“  Firstly,  then — with  respect  to  the  gift 
of  the  4000Z. — not  only  had  I  never  heard 

J 

it  stated  that  such  was  the  sequel  of  the 
transaction,  but  now  that  it  is  so  stated, 
must  beg  leave  to  withhold  my  belief:  not 
from  any  doubt  of  the  disposition  of  the  Il¬ 
lustrious  Personage  in  question  to  perform 
such  an  act  of  kindness  towards  Sheridan, 
but  because  the  statement,  at  variance  as  it 
is  with  my  own  information,  rests  solely  on 
the  assertion  of  two  anonymous  writers,  who 
differ  with  each  other  as  to  the  most  mate¬ 
rial  points  of  the  case.  If,  however,  these 
writers  (after  first  settling  this  difference 
between  themselves)  will  enable  me,  by  re¬ 
ference  to  documents  or  any  existing  per¬ 
sons,  to  authenticate  the  main  point  of  their 
statement  —  the  gift  of  the  4000Z. — I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  correct  my  own  omission, 
and  to  be  made  the  humble  instrument  of 
recording  an  act  of  such  liberality  in  these 
pages. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  charge.  In 
detailing  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Sheridan’s 
imprisonment  in  1814,  I  have  given  a  letter 
addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Whitbread,  and 
dated  from  the  spunging-house,  in  which  he 
says,  i  I  enclosed  you  yesterday  three  dif¬ 
ferent  securities,  which,  had  you  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  have  acted  even  as  a  private  friend, 
would  have  made  it  certain  that  you  might 
have  done  so  without  the  smallest  risk. 
These  you  discreetly  offered  to  put  into  the 
fire,  when  you  found  the  object  of  your 
humane  visit  satisfied  by  seeing  me  safe  in 
prison.’ 

*(  In  the  very  face  of  this  authentic  do¬ 
cument,  which  proves  that  Mr.  Whitbread 


had  *  6een  ’  Sheridan  in  the  spunging-house, 
and  that  a  day  or  two  elapsed  between  this 
visit  and  the  liberation  of  Sheridan,  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer  does  not  hesitate  to 
bring  forward  his  own  private  version  of  the 
circumstance — namely,  that  ‘  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread  left  the  dinner-table,  and  repaired  to 
the  spunging-house,  the  moment  Sheridan’s 
note  was  delivered  to  him,  but  that,  before 
he  could  reach  the  place  of  confinement, 
the  person  of  Sheridan  was  already  at  liberty, 
in  consequence  of  the  unsolicited  and  in¬ 
stantaneous  interference  of  Sheridan’s  royal 
master.’ 

“  Such  is  the  random  mauner  in  which 
this  writer  supports  his  charges  of  inaccu¬ 
racy,  and  such  the  vague  assertions  which 
the  public  are  called  upon,  in  the  very  teeth 
of  documentary  evidence,  to  believe. 

t(  I  agree,  however,  with  the  Reviewer  in 
his  conjecture  that  Mr.  Sheridan  was,  on 
another  occasion,  for  a  short  time  in  prison, 
though  I  never  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  particulars  of  the  transaction.  If  he  can 
prove  that,  on  that  occasion,  the  release 
was  effected  by  royal  interposition,  I  have 
only  again  to  say,  that  I  shall  most  readily 
record  the  circumstance,  and  shall  rejoice 
in  having  been  the  means  of  bringing  such 
an  interesting  anecdote  to  light. 

<c  On  the  third  point — the  offer  of  200Z. 
through  Mr.  Vaughan — the  Quarterly  Re¬ 
viewer  is  no  less  unlucky  in  his  facts  than  on 
the  second.  He  is  pleased  to  say,  that  I 
ought  to  have  applied  to  certain  nameless 
gentlemen,  to  whom  he  himself  is  indebted 
for  his  lights  on  the  subject.  I  was,  how¬ 
ever,  satisfied  with  the  authority  of  the  two 
persons  between  whom  the  transaction  pass¬ 
ed*,  Mr.  Vaughan  and  Dr.  Bain.  Mr. 
Vaughan  has  been  some  time  dead ;  but 
Dr.  Bain  is  (happily  for  his  many  friends) 
still  alive,  and  the  following  note  from  him 
on  the  subject  will,  I  trust,  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  this  accurate T  Reviewer: — 

(i  *  Thompson’ s  Hotel ,  Cavendish- 
square ,  April  20,  1826'. 

(t  1  My  dear  Sir — The  statement  which 
you  have  given  in  your  Life  of  my  late 
friend  Mr.  Sheridan,  that  200Z.  was  the 


*  “  In  the  same  manner  my  account  of  the  early  love  and  marriage  of  Sheridan  (which 
has  also  been  cavilled  at  by  this  well-informed  Reviewer,  on  the  authority  of  a  clumsy 
forgery  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,)  was  noted  down,  in  every  particular,  from  the  lips 
of  no  less  competent  and  trustworthy  a  witness  than  the  surviving  sister  of  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mrs.  H.  Lcfanu.  [We  received  the  communication  from  a  highly  respectable  Correspondent, 
long  before  the  appearance  oj  Mr.  Moore's  Work  ;  but  delicacy  then  prevented  our  publica¬ 
tion  of  it.  We  believed  the  Narrative  to  be  true ;  and  believe  so  still.  We  expected 
thanks  from  Mr.  Moore,  not  ungentlemanly  recrimination.  Editor  ok  Gent.  Mag.] 

T  “  Among  many  other  proofs  of  this  accuracy ,  I  shall  select  but  the  following.  In 
speaking  of  the  Translation  of  Aristaenetus,  by  Sheridan  and  Halhed,  the  Reviewer 
gravely  accuses  me  of  ‘  having,  for  the  first  time,  printed  some  specimens  of  a  performance, 
which  its  juvenile  authors  could  get  no  bookseller  to  publish.’  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add,  (what  every  one  but  this  well-informed  critic  knows,)  that  the  Translation  of  Aristae¬ 
netus  was  published  by  a  very  respectable  bookseller,  and  that  copies  of  it  are  by  no  means 
rare.” 
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sum  proffered  to  me  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  and 
thnt  it  was  respectfully  declined  by  the  fa- 
familv,  is  perfectly  correct. 

<  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully 
yours,  ‘  A.  Bain.’ 

4  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  Sloperton  Cottage 

“  Having  thus  disposed  of  objections, 
which,  had  I  been  guided  by  my  own  esti¬ 
mate  of  their  importance,  I  should  hardly 
have  thought  worthy  of  the  trouble  of  an 
answer,  I  am  happy  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  declaring,  that  whatever  I  may  still  pre¬ 
sume  to  think  of  the  conduct  pursued  to¬ 
wards  Mr.  Sheridan,  I  have  never  meant  to 
impute  to  the  Illustrious  Personage  con¬ 
cerned  in  these  transactions  any  general 
want  of  that  munificence  which  should  be¬ 
long  to  his  high  station.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  heard  more  than  one  instance  of  the 
private  generosity  of  that  Personage  (far 
better  authenticated  than  any  that  these 
awkward  apologists  have  brought  forward) 
which  would  render  me  not  slow  in  believing 
any  similar  acts  of  kindness  attributed  to 
him.  As  little  could  I  have  meant  to  doubt 
the  readiness  of  those  Whig  friends  of  She¬ 
ridan,  the  high  cjualities  of  many  of  whom 
little  need  my  testimony,  to  assist  him. 
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while  he  made  one  of  their  circle,  on  any 
occasions  when  he  may  have  required  their 
aid  J  ;  though,  in  justice  to  him,  I  must 
repeat  that  such  appeals  were  far  from  fre¬ 
quent.  The  strong  remarks  which  I  hazarded, 
and  which  have  produced — naturally  enough, 
perhaps — so  much  irritation,  apply  solely  to 
the  last  few  months  of  Sheridan’s  life,  and 
to  the  neglect  with  which  he  was  left  to  die, 
in  the  hands  of  bailiffs,  by  those,  of  whose 
society  he  had  been,  through  life,  the  light 
and  ornament.  To  this  neglect  —  which, 
however  excusable  in  the  few  whom  his 
conduct  in  1812  had  injured,  can  be  but 
little  defended  in  the  many  whom  that  con¬ 
duct  but  remotely  affected,  and  admits  of  no 
vindication  whatever  in  the  quarter  for 
which  that  sacrifice  of  party  und  character 
was  made — to  this  neglect  alone  my  remarks 
applied,  and  I  see  no  reason  whatever  to 
retract  or  soften  them.  The  occasion  called 
for  a  strong  lesson  to  the  great  and  pros¬ 
perous,  which  if  1  had  shrunk  from  giving, 
through  either  fear  or  partiality,  though  I 
might  thereby  have  better  consulted  my 
ease  and  interest,  I  certainly  should  not 
have  been  upon  such  good  terms  with  my 
own  conscience  as  I  feel  at  present.” 


Ready  for  Publication. 

Recensio  Synoptica  Annotation^  Sacrae, 
being  a  Critical  Digest  and  Synoptical  Ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  most  important  Annota¬ 
tions  on  the  New  Testament,  Exegetical, 
Philological,  and  Doctrinal.  By  the  Rev. 
S.  T.  Bloomfield,  M.A.  of  Sidney  College, 
Cambridge,  Vicar  of  Bisbrookc  in  Rutland. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Noland  is  printing  at  his 
private  press,  Harmonical  Grammars  of  the 
Principal  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  ; 
viz.  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
and  Samaritan  ;  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Por¬ 
tuguese,  German,  and  Modern  Greek.  Also, 
The  Expectations  formed  by  the  Persians 
that  a  Great  Deliverer  would  appear  about 
the  time  of  Our  Lord’s  Advent  demonstrated. 

Death-Bed  Scenes,  and  Pastoral  Conver¬ 
sations.  By  the  late  John  Wakton,  D.D. 
Edited  by  his  Sons. 

The  Book  of  Churches  and  Sects  ;  or  the 
Opinions  of  all  Denominations  of  Christians 
differing  from  the  Church  of  England,  traced 
to  their  Source  by  an  Exposition  of  the  va¬ 
rious  Translations  and  Interpretations  of  the 
Sacred  Writings. 

Antistites  Religionis.  Observations  upon 
certain  Statements  made  before  the  House 
of  Parliament,  in  the  late  Session,  affecting 
the  Right  of  the  Clergy  to  oppose,  and  the 
Duty  of  the  King  under  the  Coronation 
Oath  to  refuse  the  Admission  of  the  Papists 
to  further  Political  Power.  By  the  Rev. 


George  -  Stonestreet  -  Griffin  Stone- 
street,  LL.B. 

An  Address  to  Landowners,  a  work,  en¬ 
titled  Corn  and  Currency.  By  Sir  James 
Graham,  Bart. 

A  Letter  to  the  Merchants  and  Bankers- 
of  London,  &c.  with  Elementary  Proposi¬ 
tions  on  the  Currency.  By  Henry  Drum¬ 
mond,  Esq. 

Practical  Remarks  on  the  effect  of  the 
Usury  Laws  on  the  Landed  Interests,  in  a 
Letter  to  John  Calcraft,  Esq.  M.P.  By  a 
Solicitor. 

No  XIII.  of  the  Progresses  of  King  James. 

No.  VIII.  of  the  Zoological  Journal, 
concluding  vol.  II.:  containing  papers  by 
Mr.  Yarrell,  F.  L.  S.,  the  Rev.  Lansdown 
Guilding,  F. L. S.,  Dr.  Leach,  F. R.S.,  Mr. 
Selby,  F.  L.  S.,  Mr.  Vigors,  F.  R.  S.,  Mr. 
Bell,  F.L.S.,  the  late  Professor  Peck,  Mr. 
S.  B.  So  weiby,  F.  L.  S.,  Mr.  Brayley,  jun. 
A.L.S.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Kirby,  F.R.S. 

Also,  No.  II.  of  Supplementary  Plates  to 
the  Zoological  Journal. 

Letters  from  Cockney  Lands. 

Old  English  and  Hebrew  Proverbs  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated.  By  Wm.  Carpenter. 

A  Review  of  the  Character  and  Writings 
of  Lord  Byron;  reprinted  from  the  North 
American  Review. 

A  very  neat  edition  of  W  atts’s  Hymns, 
with  embellishments,  from  the  press  of 
J.  Johnson,  Author  of  “  Typographia.” 


X  Mr.  Moore,  in  another  part  of  his  preface,  mentions  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on 
one  occasion  lent  Sheridan  400Z.  He  also  mentions,  in  extenuation  of  the  inconsistency 
of  those  who  crowded  to  the  funeral,  that  Mrs,  Sheridan  wrote  letters  to  most  of  them 
requesting  their  attendance. — Ed. 
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Preparing  for  Publication. 

Dr.  Dibdin  is  about  to  publish  by  sub¬ 
scription,  a  new  edition  of  Dean  Stanhope’s 
Translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis’s  Imitation 
■of  Jesus  Christ. 

Dr.  Nuttall,  whose  excellent  editions 
of  Virgil’s  Bucolics  and  Juvenal’s  Satires 
interlineally  translated,  have  been  so  gene¬ 
rally  approved,  is  preparing  for  publication 
the  entire  Works  of  Horace,  on  a  similar 
plan,  with  a  Treatise  on  Lyric  Versification, 
and  a  Scanning  Table,  exhibiting,  on  Musi¬ 
cal  principles,  all  the  various  Metres  of 
Horace. 

The  Mosaic  Precepts  Elucidated  and  De¬ 
fended.  By  Moses  Ben  Maimon  or  Mai- 
monides.  Translated  from  the  “  More 
Nevoehim;”  and  accompanied  with  Notes 
and  Dissertations,  and  a  Life  of  Maimonides. 
By  James  Townley,  D.D.  Author  of  “  Il¬ 
lustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,”  8cc.  &c. 

Skelton’s  engraved  Specimens  from  the 
Armoury  of  Llewelyn  Meyriek,  Esq.  Pt.  II. 

A  Medical  Guide  for  the  Use  of  Clergy¬ 
men  and  Heads  of  Families,  comprising  the 
Character,  Symptoms,  Causes,  Distinction, 
and  improved  Treatment  of  all  Diseases  in¬ 
cident  to  the  Human  Frame.  By  Dr. 
Graham,  of  Croydon. 

A  Metropolitan  Annual  Encyclopoedia.: 

A  Dictionary  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
By  II.  W.  Dewhurst. 

Sermons  on  the  Ten  Commandments. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  of  York. 

A  Series  of  entertaining  Stories,  Original 
and  Select,  entitled,  “  Stanley  Tales.”  In 
Monthly  parts. 

Napoleon  ;  or  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Hundred  Days,  a  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Peck, 
Author  of  the  “  Bard  of  the  West.” 

The  Revolt  of  the  Bees,  a  Tale,  in  Prose. 

The  Aurora,  a  new  Literary  Annual  Mis¬ 
cellany. 

Sir  John  Chiverton,  a  Romance. 

Captain  Maitland,  who  commanded  his 
Majesty’s  ship  the  Bellerophon  when  Buo¬ 
naparte  surrendered  himself,  kept  a  journal 
of  the  events  which  transjjired  during  Na¬ 
poleon’s  residence  on  board  that  vessel,  be¬ 
tween  the  24th  of  May  and  the  8th  of  Aug. 
1815;  which,  from  various  causes,  it  has 
not  hitherto  been  deemed  advisable  to  give 
to  the  world.  Captain  Maitland  having 
previously  obtained  the  sanction  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government,  intends  laying  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  Journal  before  the  public. 

The  unrolling,  deciphering,  and  printing 
of  the  Herculaneum  MSS.  is  proceeding 
with  more  diligence  than  heretofore,  and 
the  following  are  in  the  press,  and  nearly 
ready  for  publication  : — Two  treatises  on 
Rhetoric,  and  one  on  Ethics,  by  Phylode- 
mus  ;  two  on  Nature,  by  Epicurus  ;  one  by 
Chrysippus,  on  Providence.  These  will  be 
succeeded  by  one  of  Camiscus,  one  of  Polis- 
tratus,  and  one  of  Epicurus. 


State  Paper  Office. 

Some  literary  treasures  have  been  disco¬ 
vered  amongst  the  mass  of  undigested  Ma¬ 
nuscripts  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  in 
which  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  fame  of 
Spencer  the  poet,  and  Shakspeare,  are 
deeply  concerned.  Two  curious  Addresses 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  palace  of  Wood- 
stock,  by  Lawrence  Humphrey,  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Oxford  ;  the  one  in  the  year  1572, 
and  the  other  in  1575  ;  also  an  unique 
poem,  of  considerable  sweetness,  in  praise 
of  Lord  Willoughby,  the  favourite  of  Q. 
Elizabeth;  and  a  beautiful  Missal,  with 
miniature  paintings,  which  belonged  to 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  was  given  by 
her  to  one  of  her  attendants  the  night  be¬ 
fore  her  execution. 

There  is  also  an  entire  translation  of  Boe¬ 
thius,  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  the  prose  in 
the  hand-writing  of  her  Majesty’s  secretary; 
and  the  whole  of  the  poetry  in  the  Queen's 
own  autograph.  Parts  of  a  poetical  trans¬ 
lation  of  Horace,  written  by  the  Queen, 
have  likewise  been  found.  What  is  far 
more  important,  as  it  relates  to  the  history 
of  that  period,  nearly  all  the  documents 
connected  with  the  events  that  occurred 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  especially 
the  King’s  various  divorces,  have  likewise 
been  brought  to  light  ;  particularly  the 
whole  case  of  Catherine  Howard.  It  is 
intended  to  submit  these  literary  and  histo¬ 
rical  relics  to  his  Majesty. 

Romansch  Language. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Bristol  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  held  April  27,  a 
paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  John  Eden,  on 
the  History  and  Character  of  the  Romanseh 
Language,  as  it  is  spoken  in  the  country  of 
the  Grisons.  The  writer  detailed  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  conversation  which  he  had  en¬ 
joyed  with  two  Rhsetian  scholars  on  the 
subject,  and  took  a  review  of  the  sentiments 
of  others  who  have  directed  their  attention 
to  the  enquiry,  particularly  Joseph  Planta, 
and  two  learned  friends.  Members  of  the 
Institution,  who  had  favoured  him  with 
their  opinions  respecting  it.  At  the  close 
of  his  paper  he  adverted  to  the  scanty  and 
imperfect  materials  which  the  Grisons  coun¬ 
try  has  hitherto  afforded  the  student,  who 
would  devote  a  portion  of  his  leisure  to  the 
language  of  this  interesting  region.  Fie 
had  learned,  however,  from  Matthew  Con- 
radi,  Minister  of  Andeer,  in  the  valley  of 
the  FI  inter-Rhein,  and  author  of  a  Ro¬ 
mansch  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  that 
there  are  in  the  country  other  sources  of 
improvement  if  they  were  more  accessible  to 
the  student.  Among  these  he  mentioned 
the  yet  unpublished  MSS.  of  the  deceased 
Landammann  Charles  Ulysses  Von  Salis 
Von  Marschlins,  which  consist  of  four 
parts  :  the  first  of  these  contains  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  language  ;  the  second  its  origin, 
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genius,  and  relation  to  other  languages  ; 
the  third  treats  of  the  literature  found  in  it ; 
and  the  fourth  and  last  notices  the  poetical 
attempts  which  have  been  made  in  this  lan¬ 
guage.  Besides  these,  he  spoke  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  manuscript  remarks  and  sugges¬ 
tions  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by 
the  learned  linguist  Baron  Von  Humboldt, 
in  which  are  introduced  the  etymologies  of 
many  Romansch  words,  the  derivation  of 
which  had  been  before  unnoticed.  He  re¬ 
marked  of  both  these  works,  that  they 
well  deserved  to  be  printed  on  account  of 
their  valuable  contents.  “  I  cannot  help 
expressing  a  hope,”  observed  the  writer  of 
the  memoir,  “  that  they  may  yet  make 
their  appearance,  as  they  seem  likely  to 
afford  far  greater  facilities  than  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  possessed,  for  the  cultivation  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  is  spoken  in  so  grand  and  in¬ 
teresting  a  portion  of  the  confederated  Can¬ 
tons  of  Helvetia, — a  district  in  which  there 
may,  perhaps,  be  lying  hid  many  composi¬ 
tions  of  superior  merit,  and,  in  particular, 
many  poetical  effusions,  describing,  with  the 
fine  phrenzy  of  inspiration,  the  sublimities 
of  its  noble  scenery,  and  the  heroism  of  its 
patriot  defenders.” 

Ventriloquism. 

M.  Alexandre,  after  having  for  about  15 
years  exhibited  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  his  astonishing  powers  of  ventri¬ 
loquism,  and  Ids  scarcely  less  wonderful 
faculty  of  assuming  various  characters  at 
will,  has  retired  into  private  life.  He  took 
leave  of  the  publick  at  Drury-lane  Theatre, 
May  23.  His  Album,  of  which  he  is  justly 
proud,  is  enriched  with  testimonials  of  admi- 
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April  6.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair. 

A  drawing  of  a  Sword  found  in  Bosworth- 
field,  was  exhibited  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Ellis  exhibited  to  the  Society  the 
gold  medal  which  the  son  or  grandson  of 
John  Herne,  one  of  the  Counsel  for  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laud  at  his  trial,  caused  to  be  struck 
from  some  gold  coin,  which  the  Archbishop 
gave  him,  with  his  blessing,  just  before  his 
decapitation.  Mr.  Herne  had  this  done,  in 
order  that  the  remembrance  of  the  wav  in 
which  the  gold  came  into  his  family  might 
not  be  lost,  nor  the  money  itself  expended. 
These  and  other  historical  particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  the  medal,  were  detailed  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Ellis  to  the  President,  which  was 
read  to  the  Society.  The  medal  came  into 
Mr.  E.’s  hands  from  a  person  who  offered  it 
for  sale  at  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Ellis  also  communicated  transcripts 
from  two  original  letters,  one  from  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Burleigh,  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  dated  Westminster,  April  2,  1  560  ; 


[May, 

ration  and  respect  from  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  persons  for  rank  or  abilities,  in 
the  different  countries  he  has  visited. 


Captain  Henry  Kater  states,  that  on  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  the  4th  February,  he  observed 
a  luminious  spot  in  the  dark  part  of  the 
moon,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  eruption  of 
a  volcano.  Its  appearance  was  that  of  a 
small  nebula  ;  its  brightness  very  variable  ; 
a  luminous  point,  like  a  6mall  star  of  the 
sixth  or  seventh  magnitude,  would  suddenly 
appear  in  its  centre,  and  as  suddenly  disap¬ 
pear,  and  these  changes  would  sometimes 
take  place  i:i  the  course  of  a  few  seconds. 
On  the  evening  of  the  6th  he  again  ob¬ 
served  it ;  it  had  become  more  faint,  and  the 
star-like  appearance  less  frequent.  The  dis¬ 
tance  of  tlie  volcano  from  the  edge  of  the 
moon  was  about  one-tenth  of  her  diameter. 
In  a  map  of  the  moon,  published  by  Dr. 
Kitchener,  there  is  a  mountain  sufficiently 
near  the  situation  of  the  volcano,  to  au¬ 
thorise  the  supposition  that  they  may  be  iden¬ 
tical.  On  the  7th  the  volcano  was  still  visible. 

At  a  sale  of  a  small  cabinet  of  Flemish 
and  Dutch  pictures,  by  Mr.  Christie,  the 
following  were  the  prices  given  : — An  Inte¬ 
rior,  by  Ostade,  545gs. ;  a  View  in  the  In¬ 
terior  of  the  City  of  Cologne,  van  der 
Heyde,  415gs.;  a  Geographer  pursuing  his 
studies  by  candle-light,  Gerard  Douw, 
300gs.;  a  Conversation  of  two  figures,  F. 
Van  Mieris,  395gs.;  Landscape,  Bothe, 
250gs.;  small  Landscape,  Wynants,  255gs.;  a 
Lady  returning  from  market,  Mails,  225gs. 
Morning  Scene,  Berghem,  275gs.j  a  Vil¬ 
lage  Scene,  Isaac  Ostade,  54ogs. 
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and  the  other  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
Cecil,  which  he  had  enclosed  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  in  the  former,  and  requested  that 
it  might  be  returned  to  him.  Both  these 
letters  related  to  the  care  taken  by  the 
Queen  and  her  Counsellors  to  reconcile  the 
members  of  the  University  to  the  new  order 
of  things  with  which  her  reign  commenced. 
A  list  is  directed  to  be  kept  of  worthy  and 
deserving  scholars,  in  order  that  they  inay 
receive  preferment  from  the  Queen. 

April  13.  Henry  Hallam,  Esq.  V.  P.  in 
the  chair. 

J.  A.  Repton,  Esq.  communicated  a  pa¬ 
per,  illustrated  with  drawings,  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fashions  of  wearing  the  beard  and 
mustachoes,  prevalent  at  different  times, 
chiefly  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  This  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
paper ;  in  which  are  cited  many  passages 
from  old  plays  and  other  scarce  works,  in 
explanation  of  the  progressive  variation  of 
the  fashion,  and  of  the  forms  of  speech  de¬ 
rived  from  it,  and  the  regard  in  which  the 
beard  was  held  in  former  ages. 

April  20,  The  President  in  the  chair. 
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The  reading  of  Mr.  Repton’s  paper  was  re¬ 
sumed  and  concluded. 

May  4.  Hudson  Gurney,  Esq.  V.  P.  in 
the  Chair. 

Messrs.  Rundell,  Bridge,  and  Rundell, 
by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ellis,  exhibited  the 
head  and  foot  of  a  Crozier,  said  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  a  Bishop  of  Chartres,  who  lived 
about  the  year  .940.  The  head  was  ena¬ 
melled  with  four  portions  of  the  history  of 
David ;  and  the  following  words  were  in¬ 
scribed  underneath  :  “  Prater  TVilLielmus 
me  fecit”  An  illuminated  drawing  of  these 
reliques  was  also  exhibited. 

A  paper  was  read,  On  the  place  where 
Csesar  hunted  in  Britain;  by  Major Rennell. 

Mr.  Ellis  communicated,  in  a  letter  to 
the  President,  a  transcript  of  a  plan  for 
establishing  a  University  in  London,  pre¬ 
sented  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Sir  Humphry 
Gilbert. 

Egyptian  Hieroglyphics. 

Professor  ^evffarth,  editor  of' the  papers 
of  the  late  Professor  Spohn,  containing  his 
researches  into  the  antient  Egyptian  modes 
of  writing,  to  which  he  was  led  by  the  Ro¬ 
setta  Inscription,  has  extended  his  re¬ 
searches  to  the  hieroglyphics,  properly  so 
called ;  and  proves  by  alphabet  and  table 
writing,  that  the  hieroglyphics  in  general 
are  nothing  more  than  letters  ornamented, 
according  to  a  principle  of  calligraphy,  and 
that  they  are  the  ornamental  hieratic  letters  ; 
and  it  further  appears  in  the  sequel,  that  all 
the  characters,  both  demotic  (or  popular)  and 
hieratic  (or  priestly)  originated  in  the  most 
ancient  Phenieian  alphabet.  Spohn,  in¬ 
deed,  in  deciphering  the  Rosetta  Inscrip¬ 
tion,  had  to  set  out  with  the  demotic  and 
hieratic:  letters,  whereas  hitherto  the  en¬ 
quirers  had  always  taken  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  begun  with  the  hieroglyphics. 
Champollion’s  mode  of  deciphering  the 
hieroglyphics  could  only  explain,  with  pro¬ 
bability,  single  proper  names.  This  new 
mode  of  deciphering  must  excite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  the  learned  in  Europe  ;  and  is 
now  published  in  the  Latin  language,  with 
36'  lithographic  plates. 

Old  Sarum  and  Stonehenge. 

In  the  5t(r  book  of  Diodorus,  the  Sici¬ 
lian  (who  lived  in  the  time  of  Julias  Caesar 
and  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  about  sixty 
years  before  the  advent  of  our  Saviour), 
it  is  stated,  “  amongst  those  that  have 
written  stories,  much  like  fables,  are  Heca- 
toeus  and  some  others,  who  say,  that  there 
is  an  island  in  the  ocean,  over  against  Caul , 
where  the  Hyperboreans  iuhabit ;  Latina 
was  born  there,  and  therefore  they  worship 
Apollo  (the  sun)  above  all  other  gods, 
daily  singing  praises  to  his  honor,  and 
hence  the  inhabitants  so  demean  themselves, 
as  if  they  were  Apollo’s  priests.  They  have 
Gent.  Mag.  May ,  1826. 
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a  stately  grove  and  a  renmened  Temple  of  a 
circular  form ,  beautified  with  many  rich 
gifts.  They  have  also  a  City  consecrated  to 
this  god,  whose  citizens  are  most  of  them 
harpers,  who  chant  the  sacred  hymns  to 
Apoilo,  in  the  temple."  Then  adverting  to 
the  close  connection  existing  between  their 
customs  and  religious  rites,  and  those  of 
Gaul,  Diodorus  adds,  “  there  are  likewise 
among  them  philosophers  and  divines, 
whom  they  called  Saronides,  who  are  held  in 
great  veneration  and  esteem,  through  whom 
they  present  their  thank-offerings  to  the 
deity;  these  Druids  or  Bards  are  obeyed 
both  in  peace  and  Avar.”  This  valuable 
fragment  of  antiquity  discloses  the  interest¬ 
ing  fact  of  the  existence  in  this  island,  above 
2000  years  ago,  of  a  Circular  Temple,  of 
a  City  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  and  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  Bards  or 
Druids,  called  Saronides.  Now  Saronides  is 
a  Greek  patronymic,  composed  of  Saron 
and  Ides,  the  offspring  of,  or  dependants  on 
Saron,  which  latter  word  is  thus  defined  by 
Bryant : — “  Sar,  is  a  rock  or  promontory, 
on  which  temples  were  erected,  and  deno¬ 
minated  Sar-On,  from  the  deity  the  Sun, 
to  w  hom  such  temples  were  sacred.  High 
groves,  or  rather  hills,  of  ancient  oaks  were 
also  named  Saton,  from  a  like  dedication  to 
the  same  deity.  Hence  the  Saronian  Bay 
in  Greece.”  Is  it  difficult  then  to  assign  a 
locality  to  these  conjectures  of  Hecatoeus 
and  Diodorus  ?  A  circular  temple  served 
by  priests  denominated  Saron-ides,  from 
some  sacred  hill  or  promontory  called  Sar- 
On,  a  name  derived  from  an  exclusive  dedi¬ 
cation  to  Solar  worship,  all  meet  and  meet 
alone  in  that  county  where  the  ancient 
Saron  still  preserves  its  appellation  under 
its  Latin  termination  of  “Sarum,”  and 
hence  both  that  mount  and  the  perplexing 
remnant  of  antiquity  adjoining  (Stone¬ 
henge)  need  no  longer  occupy  the  conjec¬ 
ture  of  the  curious,  as  to  their  object,  age, 
or  ancient  use. 

Roman  Antiquities. 

Letters  from  Rome  say,  that  Messrs. 
Sabastido  del  Mato  and  F.  Capransi,  dealers 
in  antiquities,  having  undertaken  some  ex¬ 
cavations,  thirty-four  miles  from  Rome,  on 
the  via  Salaria,  had  fortunately  discovered 
some  statues  of  the  muses,  much  resembling 
those  found  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  the  Tiburtine  territory.  They 
are  Melpomene  (the  head  of  which  was 
found  last  year),  Polyhymnia,  Erato,  and,  it 
is  thought,  Calliope.  Among  them  was  a 
superb  serni-colossal  head,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Sappho,  well  deserving  to  be  in  such 
company.  Two  other  statues  were  found, 
hut  it  is  not  agreed  what  they  represent : 
one  may  be  Urania.  Great  hopes  are  enter¬ 
tained  of  finding  the  remaining  daughters  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne. 
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EPITAPH 

On  the  Rev .  Charles  Symmons,  D.D. 
Bij  John  Taylor,  Esq. 

gYMMONS, farewell !  In  thee  is  lost  a  mind 
High  o'er  the  standard  mass  of  human 
kind ; 

A  mind  embellish’d  with  an  ample  store, 
Deriv’d  from  Grecian  and  from  Homan  lore. 
Thy  noble  version  of  the  Mantuan’s  page 
So  brightly  glows  with  emulative  rage, 

That  British  numbers  Latian  fire  display, 
And  only  with  our  language  will  decay. 

The  love  of  freedom  warm’d  thy  patriot  soul, 
Anxious  to  spread  the  flame  from  Pole  to 
Pole :  [pen, 

Hence  injur’d  Milton  rous’d  thy  patriot 
To  vindicate  his  worth  from  slavish  men, 
Who  to  despotic  pow’r  base  homage  pay, 
And  as  their  sordid  int’rest  prompts,  obey. 
Shakspeare’s  rapt  Muse  inspir’d  thy  latest 
aim, 

O’er  widest  realms  to  blazon  Albion’s  fame, 
While  the  rich  ores  of  thy  own  native  mine 
With  fancy,  judgment,  taste,  and  feeling 
shine. 

Nor,  while  embolden’d  by  thy  public  zeal, 
Less  was  thy  praise  domestic  worth  to  feel  ; 
As  Husband,  Father,  Brother,  and  as  Friend, 
All  duties  to  fulfil  thy  steady  end. 

Ah!  justly  then  thy  relatives  deplore 
The  centre  of  their  love  is  now  no  more  ! 
But  vain  this  fond  attempt  thy  worth  to  tell — 
A  friend’s  weak  tribute — once  again  farewell ! 


LINES 

Written  impromptu ,  by  Sir  Lumley  Skef- 
fington,  Bart,  in  the  Theatre  Royal , 
Drury  Lane ,  at  the  Benefit  o/'Miss  Foote, 
on  Wednesday ,  May  10,  the  last  night 
of  her  engagement. 

JYJARIA  departs  ! — ’tis  a  sentence  of  dread. 
For  the  Graces  turn  pale,  and  the  Fates 
droop  their  head  ! 

In  mercy  to  breasts  that  tumultuously  burn, 
Dwell  no  more  on  departure — but  speak  of 
return. 

Since  she  goes,  when  the  buds  are  just  ready 
to  burst,  [first. 

In  expanding  its  leaves,  let  the  Willow  be 
We  here  shall  no  longer  find  beauties  in  May  ; 
It  cannot  be  Spring,  when  Maria’s  away  : 

If  vernal  at  all,  ’tis  an  April  appears, 

For  the  blossom  flies  off,  in  the  midst  of 
our  tears. 


FAME. 


J^AY  what  is  Fame,  that  brings  such  cares 
to  man, 

^  et  spreads  afar  the  hero’s  mighty  name ; 
W  hat  is  the  power,  and  what  the  mystic  plan, 


Far  deeper  than  the  human  mind  can  scan, 
That  forms  the  charm  of  Fame  ? 

Go  to  the  Warrior  with  his  conqu’ring  hand 
Leading  to  war,  ancf  vanquished  lands  to 
claim  : 

Go  to  the  prudent  Statesman,  whose  com¬ 
mand  [land. 

Spreads  far  around,  and  rules  the  fettered 
And  ask  him  “  What  is  Fame  ?” 

Go  to  the  despot  on  his  mighty  throne, 
Whose  oft-own’d  pow’r 
proclaim  ; 

Go  to  the  darling  Author,  whom  alone 
With  laurelled  bards,  the  flattering  public 
own, 

And  ask  him  “  What  is  Fame  ?” 

Yet  in  thyself  th’  alluring  spirit  lies — 

Sure  thou  hast  felt  that  softly  stealing 
flame  [rise, 

I  hat  tempts  thee  snek  for  golden  dreams  to 
And  grasp  the  empty  phantom  as  it  flies ; 
This,  this,  indeed  is  Fame  ! 

Hast  thou  ne’er  pictured  in  thy  teeming  mind, 
(Nor  tried  the  brightening  prospects  e’er 
to  tame) 

Hast  thou  ne’er  spread  in  all  their  charms 
combined  [kind 

Th  applause — the  fear — the  wonder  of  man- 
Clothed  in  the  garb  of  Fame  ? 

The  heart  that  pants  for  honours  not  pos¬ 
sessed, 

And  future  schemes  of  glory,  feels  the 
same  ; 

The  rude  disturber  of  Ambition’s  rest, 

That  prompts  new  projects  in  the  States¬ 
man’s  breast, 

Th  is  is  the  spirit  Fame  ! 

High  on  a  rock  is  laid  the  tempting  bait, 
And  martial  music  wakes  the  lambent 
flame  : 

Clothed  in  the  colours  of  its  gaudy  state, 

It  calls  the  crowds  too  eager  to  be  great, 
They  swallow  soon  the  prize — but  mark 
their  fate, 

They  fall  a  prey  to  Fame  ! 

Junius. 


Epilogus  in  Eunuchum  Terentiy. 

A.  V.  Bourne.  1746. 

( Never  before  printed  ;  see  p.  295. J 
Intrat  Gnatho  aim  Tympanistd  tympanum, 
pulsanle. 

Gnatho  loquitur. 

glSTE;  tace  ; — Gnatho  sum  Miles,  cum 
gloria  pulchra 

Evocat  ad  Martem,  quis  parasitus  erit  ? 
Aut  quis  venari  coenas  et  prandia  malit, 
Nobile  cui  stiinulet  pectus  honoris  amor? 


adoring  crowds 
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Vix  l>en&  conscriptus,  quali  ecce  ego  mu- 
nere  cingor, 

Quam  celsum  osterulo  avfj£o\ov  imperii ! 
Nec  prece  nec  pretio,  tantum  gestamen 
adeptus, 

Sed  propria  omnino  vi,  rneritisque  meis. 
Ecce  autem  Aureoli  mihi  sunt,  Solidique  ni- 
tentes, 

Vestri  qui  dabitis  noinina  malitiae. 
Aureolis  Solidisquenovis,  liaec  iusuper  addam, 
Arma,  novas  vestes,  hospitiumque  bonum. 
Vos  auimi  fortes,  quibus  est  vetus  Anglica 
virtus, 

Vos,  pudet  imbelies  quos  residere  domi, 
Vos,  quibus  est  robur,  solidoque  in  corpore 
vires, 

Vos,  quibus  est  cordiRex,  Patrioequesalus, 
Nolite,  ambitio  populos  ut  vexet  et  urbes 
Gallica,  pro  libito  diripiatque  suo. 

Nec  retrahat  se  quisquam,  ideo  excusabilis, 
armis 

Quod  minus  est  aptus,  militimque  rudis  : 
Tres  intra  menses, — aut  saltern  quatuor,  usu 
Ipse  ego  solertes  vos,  habilesque  dabo. 
Priraum,  ire  arrectos,  et  torva  docebo  tueri ; 

Et  deinde,  ad  numeros  ferre,  referre  pedes ; 
Prorsum,  retrorshm,  et  quoquoversum,  ire 
docebo, 

Et  quern  informabo  cunque,  Gradivas  erit. 
Nec  temerfe  liaec  dixi,  vos  buc  accedite,  lenti, 
Et  calce  a  lmvo  tres  numerate  gradus. 
Agrestis  tu,  tolle  caput, — tu  sseva  tuere  ; 

Passibus  aequatis  pergite, — state, — bene. 
Ad  laevam  stipate,  ad  dextram  aperite  pha- 
langem,  [duo. 

Tu  sta, — vos  later!  huic  claudite  utrinque 
Pgrquam  liaec  egregik ;  a  laeva  dignoscere 
dextram  [nium. 

Sunt  quorum  et  studium  poscit,  et  inge- 
Pergite  ut  ineipitis  de  me,  raea  corda,  mereri, 
Et  fore  promitto  vos  aliquando  duces. 
Arma  viros  facient ;  vos  met,  simul  armage- 
ratis, 

Scribatis,  jubeo,  protinus  armigeros ; 
Ilaclege,  utconcJametis,  Rexvivat.;  idemque 
Tu  repetas,  Stentor  noster,  utraque  manu. 

V.  Bourne,  1746. 
- - 

ANACREONTIC. 

Written  for  the  Harmonic  Society  in 
Exeter. 


T°  Apollo  and  Bacchus,  we  raise  the  glad 


song 


To  Apollo  and  Bacchus  due  honours  belong ! 
Since  with  wine,  mirth,  and  music,  our 
pleasures  are  crown’d,  [resound  ! 
To  the  Gods  of  the  feast  let  our  praises 


When  the  charms  of  sweet  music  enliven  the 
heart,  [impart ; 

The  rich  juice  of  the  grape  shall  fresh  vigour 
And  when  wine,  rosy  wine,  fills  with  glee 
every  soul,  [bowl. 

Wit  and  music  shall  soften  and  mellow  the 
To  Apollo  and  Bacchus,  &c. 

Exeter ,  May  10.  E.  T.  Pilgrim. 


Mr.  Urban,  April  11. 

AMONG  other  trifles,  which,  at  his  re¬ 
quest,  I  communicated  to  Mr.  A.  Watts, 
for  h  is  Literary  Souvenir,  was  the  following. 
He  omitted,  however,  the  middle  stanza ; 
why — I  cannot  conceive.  11.  Polwhele. 
THE  OLD  OAK. 

“  QAK  of  old  time  !  Thy  hoary  crest 

Still  waves  across  this  dim  arcade — 
So  tinctured  from  the  crimson  West ! 

How  loved  my  Sires  thy  summer-shade  ! 
Oft  have  I  wooed  thy  branches  bare, 

Thy  wintry  gloom,  to  cherish  grief! 

Oft,  opening  to  the  vernal  air, 

Young  Joy  flew  bright  from  leaf  to  leaf. 

I  caught,  when  first  I  drew  my  breath, 

Thy  breezy  whisperings  from  on  high  ! 
May  the  same  murmurs  sooth  my  death. 
And  mingle  with  my  latest  sigh !” 

- - 

To  the  Memory  of  the  Rev.  J .  B.  Blakeway  *, 
of  Shrewsbury. 

Y^HEN  Blakeway  died,  the  sons  of  Vir¬ 
tue  shed  [dead ; 

Those  precious  tears  than  can  embalm  the 
Such  pious  offerings  from  the  good  and  wise. 
Shall  consecrate  the  grave  where  Blake  way 
lies  ! 

If  genius,  learning,  and  keen  native  sense, 
Disdaining  pride,  and  scorning  all  pretence; 
If  manners  unaffected,  yet  refin’d, 

Which  spoke  the  real  feelings  of  a  mind 
Enrich’d  from  Nature  with  each  generous 
thought, 

By  culture  into  useful  knowledge  wrought ; 
If  toil  unwearied  in  each  noble  planT, 

That  grace  the  Christian  and  exalt  the  man  ; 
If  piety  that  could  its  warmth  impart, 

And  teach  the  ‘  true  Religion  of  the  Heart  } 
Can  still  the  reverence  of  man  demand  : 
Blakeway’s  firm  character  shall  ever  stand 
High  on  thy  records,  Salop  !  and  his  name 
Demand  from  thee  a  Crown  of  civic  fame+  : 
Your  gratitude  shall  mark  his  well-spent 
days, 

And  fear  alone  a  penury  of  praise. 


To  Edward  Hodges  Baily,  Esq.  R.A. 
On  his  Group  at  the  Exhibition. 

J7ROM  Poetry  Art  inspiration  draws. 

Whilst  Art  from  Poetry  commands  ap¬ 
plause  ; 

The  Rival  Sisters  Inspiration’s  hand 
Pourtrays  to  life,  as  touch’d  with  Fancy’# 
wand  ; 

The  Son  of  Genius  shall  for  this  receive 
Ev’n  fairer  meed  than  was  adjudg’d  his  Eve. 

J.  U. 


*  See  our  Obituary  for  April,  p.  369. 

T  Mr.  B.’s  assiduous  attentions  on  all 
praiseworthy  institutions,  civil  and  eccle¬ 
siastic. 

X  His  assistance  in  the  History  of  Shrews¬ 
bury. 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


House  of  Lords,  April  25. 

Upon  the  moving  of  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  the  committal  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdown’s  Small  Note  Bill,  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool  expressed  his  approbation  of 
the  principle  of  the  measure,  but  objected 
to  the  final  adoption  of  an  arrangement 
which  must,  more  or  less,  affect,  or  be 
affected  by  the  state  of  the  Currency  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  before  the  House 
had  received  the  reports  of  the  Scottish 
and  Irish  Committees  appointed  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  subject.  He  concluded  by  mov¬ 
ing  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  com¬ 
mitted  in  three  months. — The  Marquis  of 
Lansdoivn  -acquiesced  in  the  reasonableness 
of  the  ground  laid  for  the  amendment  ;  and 
after  a  few  words  from  the  Earls  of  Lau¬ 
derdale,  Limerick,  and  Roslynn,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  it  was  carried  without  a  division. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same 
day,  Mr.  G.  Lamb  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  allow  the  assistance  of  counsel 
to  persons  charged  with  Felony  ;  the  mo¬ 
tion  gave  rise  to  a  debate  of  very  great 
length,  and  of  unusual  interest. — The  prin¬ 
cipal  speakers  were,  beside  Mr.  Lamb,  Mr. 
John  Williams,  Mr.  H.  Tioiss,  Mr.  Scar¬ 
lett,  Mr.  Denman,  and  Mr.  Brougham,  who 
supported  the  motion.  The  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General,  and  Messrs.  Tindal ,  Peel , 
and  Canning  opposed  it.  The  motion  was 
rejected  upon  a  division  by  a  majority  of 
105  to  36. 


House  of  Commons,  April  26. 

Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Bright  pressed  for 
information  respecting  the  Burmese  war, 
which  the  latter  described  as  scandalous 
and  unprovoked. — Mr.  C.  Wynn,  in  an¬ 
swer,  stated  that  he  did  not  think  the  pre¬ 
sent  a  fit  opportunity  for  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  Burmese  war ;  but  that  an 
occasion  would  present  itself  during  the 
progress  of  the  Bill  for  defraying  tire  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  additional  Naval  force  to  be 
employed. 

April  27.  Lord  John  Russell  brought 
forward  a  motion  for  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
form.  The  plan  which  he  proposed  for 
consideration  at  present,  would  r.ot  differ 
from  that  to  which,  upon  former  occasions, 
he  had  called  their  attention.  He  would 
take  a  hundred  Members  from  the  small 
Boroughs,  which  he  would  allow  to  return 
but  one  each  ;  and  this  rule  being  conceded 


to  him,  he  would  apply  it  by  increasing  the 
representations  of  the  counties  and  larger 
towns.  The  principle  which  he  recom¬ 
mended  had  been  supported  ar.-.l  sanctioned 
by  the  concurring  authorities  of  Lord  Chath¬ 
am,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Fox.  He  would  re¬ 
mind  the  House  of  the  words  of  the  last, 
in  1793,  in  support  of  the  measure  which 
he  recommended.  At  that  period  Mr.  Fox 
gave  it  as  his  advice,  that  they  should  not 
pull  down  the  fabric  of  their  constitution  ; 
they  should  examine  it  with  care  and  at¬ 
tention  ;  renewing  where  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
newed,  and  repairing  where  it  ought  to  be 
repaired.  His  Lordship  went  over  the  usual 
line  of  argument  on  this  subject,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving,  u  that  the  present  state 
of  the  Representation  requires  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  House.”  —  Mr. 
nison  strenuously  opposed  the  motion.  He 
said  that  the  consistent  principles  upon  which 
the  Government  of  the  country  were  con¬ 
ducted  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  referred  to 
the  constitution  of  that  House.  He  was 
not  blind  to,  or  unconscious  of,  certain  in¬ 
consistencies.  He  was  not  insensible  of 
certain  incongruities  which  existed  at  pre¬ 
sent,  but  he  much  feared  that  in  such  com¬ 
plicated  machinery,  by  making  an  effort  at 
improvement,  he  should  destroy  that  which 
was  most  valuable.  He  marked,  with  the 
noble  Lord,  (Lord  J.  Russell)  the  incon- 
veniencies  of  the  present  system  ;  but  he 
was  not  prepared  to  come  up  to  the  same 
results — he  was  not  prepared  with  him  to 
destroy  the  fabric  of  the  Constitution.  That 
fabric  was  constructed  with  many  objects, 
and  for  many  purposes.  It  was  not  erected 
with  the  single  design  of  simple  uniformity 
— it  still  retained  the  basis  of  its  original 
nature  and  Gothic  origin.  He  still  viewed 
it  with  admiration  and  with  awe,  and  would 
not  suffer  it  to  be  touched  by  the  hands  of 
Reform,  however  specious.  ('Cheers J — Mr. 
Hothouse  supported  the  motion  in  a 

speech  of  uncommon  ability. - Lord 

Goiccr  said  he  would  fairly  avow'  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  oppose  the  proposed  species  of 
reform,  because  he  was  convinced,  that  if 
carried  into  operation  it  would  effect  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  most  valuable  institutions 
of  the  country. — Mr.  W.  Lamb  said  nobody 
could  wish  more  than  himself  to  see  know¬ 
ledge  advance,  aud  improvements  extend, 
but  he  considered  the  present  plan  so  doubt¬ 
ful  in  its  results,  as  to  render  it  unsafe  to 
adopt  it  as  a  legislative  measure. — The 
House  divided:  — Ayes  123;  Noes  217; 
Majority  against  the  motiou  124. 
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The  Bank  Charter  Amendment  Bill 
was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

The  Spuing  Gun  Bill  was  lost  on  the 
motion  for  the  third  reading  by  a  majority 
of  one. 


April  28.  Mr.  Spring  Rice  presented  two 
petitions,  one  complaining  of  the  exclusion 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  corporate 
offices,  and  the  other  of  the  violation  of  the 
treatv  of  Limerick,  meaning  only  that  they 
should  lie  on  the  table,  and  reserving  the 
argument  for  a  future  occasion.  —  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son,  in  a  very  energetic  and  argumentative 
speech,  contended,  that  the  exclusion  of 
Roman  Catholics  was  not  a  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Limerick.  That  treaty  stipulated 
that  they  were  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
which  they  were  in  possession  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II. ;  but  he  could  show  that  they 
did  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  seat  in  Par¬ 
liament  ;  for  that  in  the  first  Parliament  that 
eat  after  the  Restoration,  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  passed  a  resolution  that  no  persons 
should  be  admitted  to  a  seat  who  had  not 
taken  the  regular  oaths.  And,  further,  that 
in  the  same  reign,  an  Act  passed  the  British 
Parliament,  positively  excluding  all  Catho¬ 
lics  from  a  seat  in  either  House. — Mr.  Spring 
Rice,  in  answer,  stated  that  the  Resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  incompetent 
to  invalidate  a  solemn  treaty,  and  that  the 
British  Parliament  had  not  at  the  period  in 
question  the  power  of  enacting  laws  for  the 
government  of  Ireland. — The  Solicitor- Ge¬ 
neral  and  Mr.  Peel,  supporting  the  argument 
of  Mr.  Dawson,  contended,  that  the  posi¬ 
tions  laid  down  in  the  petition  were  not 
founded  in  fact,  and  that  the  exclusion  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  from  political  power 
was  not  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick. 

Uf  ion  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of 
the  Criminal  Justice  Bill,  Mr.  J.  Smith 
considered  the  system  of  Police  in  London 
defective  in  not  having  a  Board  to  which 
the  individual  Magistrates  might  report  their 
proceedings.  —  Air.  Peel  answered,  that  it 
would  be  an  interpolation  between  them  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  injurious  to  the  public  service.  He 
thought,  however,  some  advantage  might 
be  derived  from  a  local  extension  of  the 
Police. 

On  the  third  reading  of  the  Charing- 
Cross  Improvement  Bill,  Mr.  Arhulhnot 
stated,  that  the  Commissioners  would  lose 
no  time  in  carrying  it  into  execution  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  interests  of  the  parties 
affected  by  it.  He  had  communicated  with 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter  on  the  subject  of  widening  the  Strand 
opposite  Exeter  Change,  and  that  not  only 
these  Noblemen,  but  all  other  persons  in¬ 
terested  as  proprietors,  were  anxious  for  the 
attainment  of  so  desirable  an  object. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  East  India  Naval  Force  Bill,  Mr, 


Bright  insisted  that  the  Finances  of  the 
East  India  Company  should  be  previously 
submitted  to  Parliamentary  examination. 
Mr.  Wynn,  in  answer,  stated  that  a  naval 
force,  in  aid  of  the  military  operations  in 
India,  being  a  novel  feature  in  the  mode  of 
warfare,  had  not  been  contemplated  in  the 
East  India  Company’s  charter,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  present  Bill  for  regulating  the 
method  in  which  the  expences  of  that  ser¬ 
vice  were  to  be  defrayed,  was  become  ne¬ 
cessary. 


House  of  Lords,  May  1. 

Lord  King  presented  a  petition  from  the 
weavers  of  Manchester,  praying  for  a  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  noble  Lord  spoke 
with  his  accustomed  asperity  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interest,  and  attributed  to  the  Corn 
Laws  the  existing  distresses  in  the  northern 
counties. — The  Marquis  of  Lansdoivn  inti¬ 
mated,  that  the  Corn  Laws  could  have  but 
a  small  share  in  producing  the  distress  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  which,  he  said, 
could  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
over-trading  of  the  last  year,  and  by  the 
measures  taken  for  the  regulation  of  the 
currency.  He  concluded  by  avowing  an 
opinion,  that  Parliament  was  bound  to  af¬ 
ford  some  direct  pecuniary  relief  to  the  suf¬ 
ferers. — The  Earl  of  Liverpool  deprecated 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Marquis, 
which,  he  said,  was  without  precedent  in 
England,  though  to  Ireland  (a  country 
without  Poor  Laws)  a  grant,  indeed,  had 
been  made.  He  preferred  to  afford  the  di¬ 
rect  relief  required  by  a  voluntary  subscrip¬ 
tion  ;  and,  though  he  confessed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  trace  the  distresses  of  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers  to  the  operation  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  still  as  the  effect  of  these  laws  would 
be  to  aggravate  distress,  he  thought  Par¬ 
liament  ought  not  to  separate  without  giv¬ 
ing  to  Ministers  the  power  to  suspend  them. 
— The  Earls  of  Malmesbury,  Grosvenor,  and 
Lauderdale,  disapproved  of  the  attempt  to 
repeal  the  Corn  Laws  by  a  side  wind  :  they 
first  pointed  out  the  utter  absurdity  of  the 
opinion  that  the  manufacturers  could  gain 
by  any  measure  likely  to  depress  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest,  and  the  last  ascribed  with¬ 
out  hesitation  all  the  distresses  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  measures  so  unnecessarily  and  so 
unreasonably  taken  for  the  contraction  of 
tbe  currency. — The  Earl  of  Liverpool  ex¬ 
plained,  that  what  he  thought  Ministers 
ought  to  ask  from  Parliament,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  juncture,  would  be  permission  to  allow 
the  sale  of  corn  already  in  the  country  under 
bond,  and  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
grain,  upon  payment  of  a  duty  at  the  rate 
of  12s\  the  quarter. — Earl  Grey  strongly  re¬ 
monstrated  against  the  proposed  separation 
of  Parliament,  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country.  He  denied  that  the  Corn 
Laws  had  produced  any  part  of  the  public 
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lie  distress,  bat  imputed  great  mischief  to 
the  threat  thrown  out  by  Ministers,  with 
respect  to  those  law's,  winch,  he  said,  had 
produced  a  most  pernicious  fluctuation  in 
the  price  of  provisions.  The  measures  now 
menaced  by  Lord  Liverpool,  would,  he  said, 
operate  more  injuriously  in  the  same  way. 


House  op  Commons,  May  2. 

Mr.  Canning  brought  forward  a  motion 
for  the  House  going  into  a  Committee  on 
the  subject  of  allowing  the  Corn  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  bond  to  come  into  the  market. — • 
Sir  T.  Lethbridge  opposed  the  motion,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  encourage  the  er¬ 
roneous  idea  that  the  Corn  Laws  were  the 
cause  of  the  present  distress,  and  recom¬ 
mended  a  grant  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  the 
Poor-rates  as  the  preferable  mode  of  relief. 
He  also  urged  its  injurious  effect  upon  the 
agricultural  interest.  He  concluded  with 
moving  an  amendment,  “  That  a  Select 
Committee  he  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  distress  of  the  manufacturing 
districts.” — Mr.  Canning  disowned  any  idea 
of  interfering  with  the  Corn  Laws,  and  re¬ 
presented  the  proposed  measure  as  merely 
an  expedient  for  relieving  the  present  dis¬ 
tress. — Mr.  Hicskisson  urged  that  the  high 
price  of  Corn  was  an  aggravation  of  the 
present  distress,  and  that  the  proposed  mea¬ 
sure,  by  preventing  a  further  rise,  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  alleviate  it.  If  the  price  should  rise 
to  80s.  the  sudden  inundation  of  foreign 
corn  would  be  attended  with  the  most  in¬ 
jurious  consequences  to  the  agriculturists. 
—  Mr.  IV.  Whitmore  entered  into  a  compa¬ 
rative  statement  of  the  quantity  and  price 
of  corn  in  several  years,  in  order  to  show 
the  injurious  effect  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Se¬ 
veral  other  members  having  delivered  their 
opinions  on  the  subject,  the  House  divided 
on  the  motion  for  going  into  a  Committee, 
which  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  The 
first  resolution,  allowing  wheat  in  bond  to 
come  into  the  market,  on  payment  of  a  duty 
of  twelve  shillings,  was  then  agreed  to. 

House  of  Lords,  May  5. 

The  Bishop  of  Ferns  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  subject  of  the  Irish 
Charter  Schools  ;  and,  in  a  speech  of 
considerable  length  and  great  force,  repelled 
the  charges  made  against  the  constitution 
and  conduct  of  these  establishments,  made 
in  the  Reports  of  the  Irish  Education  Com¬ 
missioners.  He  pointed  out  a  multitude  of 
inconsistencies,  omissions,  and  contradic¬ 
tions  in  the  Report  in  question,  which  lie 
charitably  ascribed  to  haste,  but  which  he 
showed  to  have  the  effect  of  the  most  inge¬ 
nious  and  most  unfriendly  misrepresentation. 

The  House  of  Commons,  the  same  day, 
went  into  a  Committee  on  the  proposition 


of  Ministers,  for  admitting  Foreign  Corn. 
— Mr.  Canning ,  in  a  speech  of  great  elo¬ 
quence,  proposed  that  his  Majesty,  by  Order 
in  Council,  might  at  any  time,  between  the 
close  of  the  present  and  the  commencement 
of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  permit 
the  entry  for  home  consumption  of  any 
quantity  of  warehoused  foreign  wheat,  not 
exceeding  500,000  quarters  ;  but  such  Order 
in  Council  to  be  good  for  two  months  only. 
II  is  Majesty  might  impose  conditions  on 
the  admission  to  home  consumption,  and 
particularly  fix  a  duty  not  higher  than  that 
imposed  by  the  Act  of  1822. — A  debate  of 
some  length  followed,  Sir  Thomas  Leth¬ 
bridge,  Mr.  Holme  Sumner,  Mr.  Portman, 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  several  other  members 
opposing  the  motion,  and  Sir  John  Se¬ 
bright,  Mr.  Carus  Wilson,  Mr.  Hcathcote, 
Sir  W.  Wynn,  Lord  Milton,  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull,  all  leading  members  of  what  is 
called  the  landed  interest,  supporting  it. 
Besides  these,  Mr.  Canning’s  proposition 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  in  a 
speech  of  extraordinary  ability,  and  by 
several  other  members  ;  ultimately  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  carried  without  a  division. 

- — ... 

House  of  Commons,  May  8. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved 
the  bringing  up  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Corn  Laws. — Mr.  Bar¬ 
ing  thought  that  the  present  cause  of  disr 
tress  was,  want  of  credit.  He  objected 
to  temporary  legislation  on  the  question  of 
Corn,  and  he  objected  much  more  to  grant 
the  required  powers  to  the  King’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  persons  who  had  so  mismanaged 
all  these  questions  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Session. — Mr.  Ihiskisson  was  surprised 
that  Hon.  Members  should  countenance  an 
opinion  that  the  introduction  of  so  inconsi¬ 
derable  a  quantity  as  300,000  quarters  of 
corn  (which  was  all  that  was  now  in  bond) 
could  materially  depress  the  corn  markets. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  alarm  was  occa¬ 
sioned  principally  by  the  introduction  of  the 
500,000  quarters  which  might  be  brought 
into  the  country  in  the  course  of  the  next 
six  mouths  (Hear ,  hear).  But  he  thought 
it  had  been  stated  as  fairly  and  as  clearly  as 
possible,  that  this  was  a  measure  of  confi¬ 
dence  to  be  acted  upon  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  during  the 
next  six  months,  and  not  a  measure  which 
his  Majesty’s  Government  was  bound  to 
carry  into  effect  under  any  circumstances. 
(Cheers).  It  was  upon  that  ground  that 
his  Majesty’s  Government  asked  the  power 
from  the  House. — Mr.  Canning  defended 
the  conduct  of  Ministers,  contending  that 
the  existing  exigency  justified  a  suspension 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  Right  Hop.  Gen¬ 
tleman  said  the  points  for  consideration 
were — Was  it  necessary  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  interfere  at  all? — and  have 
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they  interfered  in  the  proper  direction  and 
degree  ?  On  the  first  proposition  lie  shew¬ 
ed  that  there  was  not  a  dissentient  voice  ; 
and  he  maintained  that  those  who  supported 
the  first  on  the  ground  of  the  exigency, 
ought  in  mere  consistency  to  support  the 
second,  which  is  only  to  come  into  opera¬ 
tion  if  the  exigency  should  continue  or  in¬ 
crease. 

On  a  division,  there  appeared — For  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  report  185;  against  it  58  ;  ma¬ 
jority  127. 


House  of  Lords,  May  9. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  moving  the 
Criminal  Justice  Amendment  Bill,  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  increase  of  crime  during 
the  last  seven  years  was  far  greater  than  in 
the  seven  years  preceding  ;  but  that  the 
amount  of  heinous  crime  was  considerably 
less,  and  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  Me¬ 
tropolis  and  its  vicinity  was  not  so  great  as 
in  the  country.  The  diminution  of  heinous 
crime  might  be  fairly  attributed  to  an  im¬ 
proved  state  of  civilization  ;  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  crime  generally,  which  is  con¬ 
sequently  in  the  amount  of  the  lighter  of- 
ences,  was  a  result  that  might  be  fairly 
attributed,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  increase 
in  population. 

May  1 1 .  The  Earl  of  Malmeslury  brought 
forward  a  motion,  “  1  hat  the  House,  al¬ 
though  sincerely  anxious  to  contribute  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  its  power  to  the  relief 
of  the  suffering  classes,  thought  it  not  ex¬ 
pedient  to  pass  any  measures  for  the  altera¬ 
tion  or  suspension  of  the  existing  system  of 
the  Corn  Laws  without  a  previous  inquiry 
into  the  alleged  necessity  for  such  an  alte¬ 
ration  or  suspension,  and  into  the  effect 
which  they  might  produce  on  the  relative 
interests  of  the  Growers  and  Consumers  of 
British  Corn.”  The  noble  Earl  prefaced 
his  motion  by  a  speech,  in  which  he  pledged 
himself  that  in  a  week,  and  by  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  only  six  honest  and  intelligent  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  he  would  prove  that  the  Corn 
Laws  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
present  distress,  and  that  the  dread  of  a  fa¬ 
mine  price  during  the  recess,  was  totally 
unfounded  and  unjusified. —  Earl  Bathurst 
opposed  the  Resolution,  as  ambiguous  and 
unnecessary ;  and  contended  that  if  an 
inquiry  were  once  instituted,  instead  of 
a  week,  it  would  occupy  months  after 
months,  and  yet  lead  to  no  satisfactory  re¬ 
sult.  The  noble  Earl  then  vindicated  the 
course  followed  by  his  Majesty’s  Ministers, 
as  most  consistent  with  their  duty  and  the 
Constitution;  and  concluded  that  the  House 
should  now  adjourn. — After  a  discussion  of 
considerable  length,  in  which  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  and  most  of  the  Peers  connected 
with  the  Agricultural  Interest,  took  part, 
the  House  divided,  when  the  proposed  Re¬ 


solution  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  99, 
the  numbers  being  1G6  to  07. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same 
day,  the  Corn  Importation  Bill,  for  ad¬ 
mitting  500,000  quarters  of  corn,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  was  debated  at  great  length  ;  and  on 
the  question  of  the  second  reading,  was  car¬ 
ried  by  a  majority  of  124 — the  numbers 
being  189  to  6*5. 

- - 

House  of  Lords,  May  19. 

The  Bishop  of  Ferns  moved  for  a  number 
of  returns,  comprehending  every  possible  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  amount  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  property  of  the  Irish 
Church,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  lay  that 
greatly  misrepresented  subject  fairly  before 
the  public.  His  Lordship  mentioned  the 
result  of  two  calculations  which  he  had 
made — the  first,  as  to  the  average  income 
of  the  parochial  clergy  in  Ireland,  which, 
he  said,  did  not  exceed  258Z.  a  year ;  the 
other,  as  to  the  income  of  the  Bishops, 
which  he  showed  from  the  returns  before 
the  House,  and  from  Mr.  L.  Foster’s  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  value  of  each  Archbishop’s  or 
Bishop’s  interest  in  his  see  lands,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  upon  an  average  4, 6001.  per  ann.  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  deduction  of  at  least  seven  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  a  year,  on  the  footing  of  dila¬ 
pidations  and  repairs.  Return  ordered. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same 
day,  Mr.  Brougham  brought  forward  a  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  West  India  Sla¬ 
very.  He  concluded  a  very  long  speech, 
with  moving  a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that 
the  Colonial  Legislatures  having  obstinately 
resisted  the  declared  wishes  of  Parliament, 
and  of  his  Majesty’s  Government,  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  take  the  subject  of  West  India 
Slavery  into  consideration  early  in  the  next 
Session.  After  some  discussion,  the  motion 
wss  negatived  by  a  majority  of  100  to  38. — 
The  House  then  adjourned  to  Friday  the 
26th. 


House  of  Lords,  May  26. 

The  Royal  assent  was  given  by  Commis¬ 
sion  to  no  less  than  112  Bills. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Joint 
Russell  brought  forward  his  Resolutions 
respecting  Bribery  and  Corruption  at  Elec¬ 
tions,  which  (a  circumstance  that  neces¬ 
sarily  happens  very  rarely)  was  only  carried 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  the 
numbers  being  62  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Tierney  spake  at  great  length  on  the 
Small  Note  question,  and  blamed  severely 
what  he  denominated  the  vacillation  of  His 
Majesty’s  Ministers  in  respect  to  it.  A 
long  conversation  followed,  which,  there 
being  no  motion  before  the  House,  gra¬ 
dually  died  away. 


FOREIGN 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 


MADRID. 

Letters  from  Madrid,  of  the  20th  of  April, 
represent  that  country  as  in  a  sad  and  hu¬ 
miliated  state;  the  cruisers  of  the  South 
American  Republics  are  so  daring  as  to  in¬ 
tercept  the  communication  between  the 
ports,  land  on  the  coast  to  procure  pro¬ 
visions,  and,  in  short,  keep  the  coast  in  a 
state  of  blockade.  It  is  also  stated  from 
Corunna,  that  the  smugglers  of  Gallicia  are 
at  open  war  with  the  militia,  and  have  cap¬ 
tured  30  of  them,  six  of  whom  they  shot. 

GREECE. 

Our  readers  will  peruse  with  deep  regret 
the  lamentable  account  of  the  fall  of  Alis- 
solonghi — an  event  attended  with  the  loss  of 
many  lives,  and  witli  the  captivity  of  a  still 
greater  number  of  unfortunate  Greek  wo¬ 
men  and  children. — It  appears  that  the  gar¬ 
rison,  having  become  desperate  from  the 
total  want  of  provisions,  and  the  failure  of 
the  Greek  fleet,  under  Admiral  Miaulis,  to 
throw  supplies  into  the  town,  determined 
on  the  22d  of  April  to  retire  from  the  place. 
A  sortie  was  accordingly  made  by  800  men, 
under  two  Chieftains,  with  the  hope  to  gain 
possession  of  one  of  the  batteries  upon  the 
sea  shore,  which  was  defended  by  a  large 
body  of  Arabs ;  and  the  town,  at  the  same 
time,  was  partially  set  fire  to,  with  the  view 
of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  besiegers. — 
It  was  hoped,  that  by  this  attack,  a  way 
would  be  opened  for  the  remainder  of  the 
garrison  ;  but  this  plan  had  been  foreseen 
by  the  Turks,  and  their  posts  so  strongly 
reinforced,  that  after  attempting  in  vain  to 
force  a  passage,  by  carrying  the  battery,  the 
band,  led  by  the  two  Chieftains,  dispersed, 
and  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  gain¬ 
ing  the  mountains. — The  alarm  created  by 
their  dispersion  was  quickly  communicated 
to  those  who  were  to  follow  on  this  hazard¬ 
ous  enterprise,  who  now  abandoned  their 
posts,  and  sought  shelter  in  small  numbers 
in  the  most  tenable  places  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  town. — In  the  midst  of  the  con¬ 
fusion,  the  Turkish  troops  rushed  on  from 
the  sea  and  land  side,  and  took  possession 
of  the  fortifications,  to  which,  as  a  signal 
of  victory,  they  set  fire. — They  then  poured 
into  the  town  and  put  to  the  sword,  or  made 
prisoners,  all  who  opposed  them. — The  loss 
sustained  by  the  Turks  on  this  occassion  is 
iu>t  reported  ;  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  con¬ 
flict  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  al¬ 
though  between  2  and  3,000  Greeks  pe¬ 
rished  in  the  town,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  only  150  are  reported  to  have 
been  taken  alive.  Of  the  won^pn  and  child¬ 


ren,  a  considerable  number  are  said  to  have 
destroyed  themselves,  or  to  have  been  drown¬ 
ed  ;  but  above  3,000  have  been  returned  as 
prisoners. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  the  two  Commanders, 
Ibrahim  Pacha  and  the  Seraskicr,  had,  it 
appears,  sent  a  summons  to  the  town  with 
an  offer  of  terms,  and  a  promise  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  that  their  lives  should  be  spared 
on  giving  up  their  arms ;  and  that  they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  any  part 
of  the  Turkish  dominions,  but  these  pro¬ 
posals  were  peremptorily  rejected. 

EAST  INDIES. 

A  despatch,  dated  January  17th,  1  82fi, 
has  been  received  at  the  East  India  House 
from  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  at 
Fort  St.  George,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  des¬ 
patch  from  Brigadier-General  YVilloughby 
Cotton  to  that  Government,  announcing 
the  Ratification  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  be¬ 
tween  the  British  and  Burmese  Nations. 
The  treaty  was  made  on  the  3d  January,  at 
Patanagoh,  some  miles  in  advance  of  Mee- 
aday,  opposite  to  Malloon,  up  to  which 
point  the  Burmese  had  been  pursued  by  the 
Madras  force  under  Brigadier-General  Cot¬ 
ton.  The  terms  are,  “  the  cessation  of  the 
four  provinces  of  Arracan,  and  those  of 
Mergui,  Tavoy,  and  Zea,  on  the  Tenasserim 
coast;  and  payment  of  one  crore  of  rupees 
(about  a  million  sterling)  by  instalments  : 
the  provinces  or  kingdoms  of  Mum  pore, 
Assam,  Cachar,  and  Zeatung,  to  be  placed 
under  princes  to  he  nominated  by  the  East 
India  Company.  Residents,  with  an  escort 
of  50  men,  to  be  at  each  Court ;  British 
ships  to  he  admitted  into  Burmese  ports,  to 
land  their  cargoes  free  of  duty,  not  to  un¬ 
ship  their  rudders,  or  land  their  guns  ;  Bur¬ 
mese  ships  to  have  the  same  privileges  in 
British  ports.  No  persons  to  he  molested 
for  their  opinions  or  conduct  during  the 
war.”  The  Siamese  nation  to  be  included  in 
the  peace. — Previous  to  the  above  ratifica¬ 
tion,  the  Burmese  had  been  completely  de¬ 
feated,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prome. — 
See  p.  359. 

Advices  from  Bhurtpore,  to  the  24th  of 
December,  1825,  appear  in  the  Calcutta 
Government  Gazette  of  the  2d  of  January, 
1826',  which  state  that  this  place,  since  the 
termination  of  the  Burmese  war,  becomes  an 
object  of  universal  interest  with  all  who 
speculate  on  Indian  politics.  The  City  is 
about  31  miles  North  by  West  from  Agra, 
lying  in  lat.  27  deg.  17inin.N.;  long.  77  deg. 
23  min.  E.  The  State,  of  which  it  is  the 
capital,  occupies  an  area  of  about  5,000 
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square  miles,  and  is  included  among  the 
Members  of  the  Confederation  which  was 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  Go¬ 
vernment.  Doorjun  Saul,  the  present  occu¬ 
pier  of  the  throne,  is  of  the  Jaut  tribe;  he 
is  deemed  an  usurper,  and  there  is  a  party 
within  the  fortress  favourable  to  the  lawful 
heir.  Upon  this  division  of  parties  among 
the  besieged,  the  besiegers  build  great 
hopes.  On  the  other  hand,  Doorjun  Saul 
relies  on  the  strength  of  his  fortifications, 
which  resisted  the  desperate  attacks  of  Lord 
Lake  in  1805.  The  case,  however,  is  widely 
different  at  present  :  Lord  Lake’s  armv  was 
scarcely  a  third  of  Lord  Combermere’s  in 
number ;  he  had  little  or  no  heavy  artillery  ; 
and  the  pressing  hostilities  of  other  powers 
left  him  little  time  or  means  for  reducing 
Bhurtporc.  The  present  besiegers  consist 
of  20,000  horse,  and  12  regular  battalions 
of  infantry,  and  it  is  said  they  have  100 
pieces  of  ordnance.  Their  line,  which  ex¬ 
tends  18  miles,  is  so  disposed  as  nearly  to 
encircle  the  town.  On  the  24th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  the  first  parallel  was  completed,  and 
they  were  to  open  their  fire  that  day  with  a 
battery  of  two  mortars,  and  six  18-pound 
guns,  against  the  North-east  angle  of  the 
fortress. 

[Since  writing  the  above,  the  important 
intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  capture 
of  Bhurtpore  by  storm,  when  the  Usurper 
and  Ins  son  were  made  prisoners.] 

BATAVIA. 

In  a  private  communication,  it  is  stated, 
“  The  affairs  of  this  Government  wear  a 
gloomy  aspect;  their  finances  are  in  a  dis¬ 
tressed  state,  owing  to  large  debts,  and  the 
amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  being 
great,  and  little  silver  to  be  had,  as  you  will 
suppose,  when  silver  guilders  range  in  the 
several  divisions  of  the  Island  at  from  35  to 
20  ;  they  are  bought  by  this  Government  at 
20  to  22,  to  pay  their  troops.  The  policy 
pursued  during  the  last  five  years  by  Go¬ 
vernment  has  brought  this  Colony  to  the 
verge  of  its  ruin  ;  the  natives  have  disco¬ 
vered  the  weakness  of  the  Dutch,  and  are 
taking  advantage  of  it  in  many  of  their  pos¬ 
sessions.  In  Java  the  natives,  interior  of 
Samarang,  have  taken  the  field  since  July, 
and  the  Government  acknowledged  that  it 
has  not  power  to  put  down  this  serious  re¬ 
bellion.  Many  soldiers  have  been  sacrificed, 
and  with  no  other  effect  than  teaching  the 
insurgents  how  to  fight,  to  retreat,  and  to 
value  the  Dutch  power;  their  leaders  are 
getting  bolder  every  day.  The  Dutch  forces 
are  now  compelled  to  remain  inactive  ju 
their  several  fortresses.  The  object  of  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  is  to  establish  the 
native  power,  independently  of  European 
control. 

Accounts  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the 
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preceding,  mention  that  by  order  of  the 
Dutch  Government,  all  the  ports  of  Batavia 
are  to  be  declared  free  to  the  trade  of  all 
nations.  The  war  in  Batavia  was  also  termi¬ 
nated  in  consequence  of  the  Dutch  authori¬ 
ties  having  promised  the  native  Princes  pro¬ 
tection  for  their  property  and  persons,  what¬ 
ever  their  previous  conduct  may  have  been.. 

AFRICA. 

Dispatches  received  at  the  Colonial  Office 
announce  the  death  of  Major-General  Sir 
Charles  Turner,  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone, 
who  expired  on  the  7th  of  March.  Two  of 
the  late  Governor’s  nieces  (the  only  sur¬ 
viving  members  out  of  seven  of  his  family, 
whom  he  took  out  with  him  a  year  since,) 
have  come  home  in  the  Sir  William  Wal¬ 
lace,  as  also  two  invalid  officers.  Mr. 
M‘Caulay,  senior  member  of  the  Council, 
was  appointed  Governor  pro  tempore. 

The  Gazette  of  May  16  contains  an  ac¬ 
count  of  some  successful  operations,  by  the 
late  Major-General  Turner,  in  the  Sherbro’ 
country,  against  slave  dealers,  who  had  re¬ 
solved  to  re-establish  that  trade,  and  who 
<c  are  all  mulattoes,  descendants  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  strangers  to  the  soil,  and  men  gene¬ 
rally  educated  in  England.”  One  country 
king,  2  chiefs,  3  headmen,  and  15  men, 
were  taken  prisoners.  Although  the  bar  of 
the  Galiinas  river  (says  Gen.  Turner)  is  an 
extremely  difficult  and  hazardous  under¬ 
taking,  I  think  that,  by  blockading  them, 
and  making  a  strong  party  there,  I  shall 
completely  break  up  the  slave  trade,  and 
stop  for  ever,  from  those  shores,  the  export 
of  near  30,000  slaves  annually  ;  substituting 
agriculture,  security  of  person  and  property, 
industry,  civilization,  and  knowledge  of  the 
blessings  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  p.  265  vve  gavesome  interesting  particu¬ 
lars  respecting  the  route  of  Captain  Clapper- 
ton  and  his  party  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  We 
have  now  to  record  the  melancholy  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  death  of  Captain  Pearce  and  Dr. 
Morrison  from  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
climate.  They  were  both  valuable  members 
of  this  important  undertaking.  Capt.  Pearce 
was  a  highly-gifted  naval  officer,  and  much 
respected  by  all  the  service.  A  letter  from 
Jennah,  dated  Dec.  24,  written  by  Mr. 
Houston,*  states  that  in  consequence  of  Dr, 

*  Mr.  Houston  is  a  British  merchant, 
who,  when  the  party  arrived  at  Bedagry,  on 
the  29th  of  Nov.  not  only  arranged  for  them 
a  safe  passage  on  palanquins  through  the 
King  of  Badagry’s  dominions,  but  agreed  to 
accompany  them  to  the  next  kingdom,  Hio, 
or  Eyo,  about  five  days’  journey  of  twenty- 
five  miles  each,  and  there  to  settle  a  palaver 
with  the  king  of  that  country,  who  is  in 
constant  communication  with  Nyffe,  and 
other  parts  of  Ho-ussa. 
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Morrison’s  severs  indisposition,  and  after 
having  advanced  from  Jennah  about  20  miles, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  being  sent  back 
to  the  coast,  but  that  the  others  were  reco¬ 
vering.  In  a  few  days  after  their  return  to 
Jennah,  Dr.  Morrison  and  his  servant  both 
died.  On  the  10th  of  January  Mr.  Houston 
writes  to  his  agent  from  Chindo,  saying,  that 
lie  found,  in  his  return  from  Jennah  to 
Engua,  that  Captain  Clapperton  had  been 
ill  with  fever,  and  his  servant  Richard  the 
same,  but  that  both  were  convalescent,  and 
proceeding  to  their  destination ;  and  con¬ 
cludes  by  saying,  “  There  is  no  fear  for 
Clapperton’s  health  now;  in  a  short  time  he 
will  have  accomplished  what  has  been  the 
object  of  other  nations, — that  of  travelling 
from  west  to  east  of  the  great  African  con¬ 
tinent.  During  the  last  five  days  we  have 
been  crossing  the  mountains  of  Kong,  which, 
through  the  whole  of  that  distance,  are  the 
most  romantic  and  beautiful  that  can  be 
imagined.  We  are  now,  1  suppose,  2,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  fine  at¬ 
mosphere,  the  thermometer  89  to  90  deg. 
(we  have  had  it  98  deg.)  and  in  lat.  8  deg. 


DOMESTIC  O  C 

RIOTS  AND  DISTRESSES  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Owing  to  the  unparalleled  stagnation  of 
trade,  and  the  consequent  want  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Yorkshire ,  the  greatest  distress 
has  for  some  time  prevailed,  and  apprehen¬ 
sions  were  long  entertained  of  some  serious 
disturbance.  It  appears  that  on  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Whitmore’s  Motion  for  re¬ 
pealing  the  Corn  Bill,  all  hopes  of  amelio¬ 
ration  were  abandoned.  The  unemployed 
and  starving  workmen  were  driven  to  de¬ 
spair,  and  they  broke  out  into  open  riot. 
Reports  of  an  intended  rising  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  circulated  at  Blackburn ;  and,  on 
the  24th  of  April,  accounts  were  received 
from  Accrington,  and  its  vicinity,  that  a 
mob,  consisting  of  several  thousand  men, 
had  marched,  some  armed  with  pikes  and 
others  with  bludgeons,  and  a  part  even  with 
fire  arms,  into  the  village,  and  proceeded  to 
the  factory  of  Messrs.  Sykes.  A  party  of 
the  First  Dragoon  Guards,  stationed  at 
Blackburn,  were  immediately  despatched  ; 
and  they  met  the  mob  proceeding  in  the 
direction  of  Blackburn  ;  but  having  no  one 
with  them  competent  to  give  the  necessary 
orders,  they  were  obliged  to  let  them  pass. 
On  arriving  at  the  place  of  their  destina¬ 
tion,  they  found  the  mob  had  entered  the 
factory,  and  entirely  destroyed  all  the  power- 
looms,  but  had  not  injured  any  other  pro¬ 
perty.  It  also  appears  that  they  went  to  the 
power-loom  mill  of  Mr.  Burcy,  and  there  de¬ 
stroyed  all  the  looms,  and  had  repeated  the 
same  at  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Wahusley. 


23  min.  80  sec.,  and  half-way  to  Katonga,  at 
which  place,  as  we  now  travel  so  much  faster, 
we  hope  to  arrive  in  twelve  days.  I  shall 
see  Clapperton  across  the  Niger,  and  return 
with  all  haste.  He  is  again  quite  well,  and 
as  hard  as  a  Fellatuh.”  By  a  letter  from 
Clapperton  to  Captain  Willes,  dated  Engua, 
28th  of  December,  he  says,  “  It  is  my  mis¬ 
fortune  that  I  have  nothing  to  communicate 
but  the  worst  of  news.  Poor  Pearce  died 
yesterday,  and  I  buried  him  to-day  as  respect¬ 
ably  as  I  could,  all  the  people  of  the  town 
paying  the  greatest  attention  while  I  read  the 
funeral  service  over  his  remains.” 

AMERICA. 

It  appears  that  the  commercial  navy  of 
the  United  States,  in  point  of  tonnage, 
is  approaching  rapidly  to  an  equality  with 
our  own,  being  stated  at  between  16'  and 
1,700,000.  Our  own  amounts  to  somewhat 
above  2,500,000.  But  then  America,  in 
1789,  possessed  only  a  tonnage  of  279,588, 
scarcely  one  sixth  of  the  present  amount, 
while  at  the  same  period  we  possessed  two- 
thirds  of  our  present  tonnage. 


CURRENCES. 

The  mob  marched  into  Blackburn  about 
two  o’clock,  with  their  pikes,  &c.  on  their 
shoulders,  and  proceeded  directlv  to  the 
factory  of  Messrs.  Eccles  and  Co.  the 
principal  power-loom  establishment  in  the 
town.  The  people  belonging  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  left  their  employment,  and  the  doora 
were  fastened.  The  mob  forced  the  door, 
and  a  great  number  of  them  went  in, 
and  destroyed  all  the  looms,  and  cast 
art  of  the  work  through  the  windows 
Ieanwhilc  the  remainder  of  the  military 
were  mustered,  and  went  to  the  spot,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  Magistrate,  who  read  the 
Riot  Act.  I  he  soldiers  then  rode  into  the 
yard,  where  part  of  the  mob  were  with 
pikes  in  their  hands,  and  succeeded  in 
seizing  a  considerable  number  of  the  pikes, 
and  took  three  men  prisoners.  A  part  of 
the  mob  pelted  the  soldiers  and  the  magis¬ 
trates  with  stones,  on  which  the  soldiers 
fired  their  carbines,  which  were  only  loaded 
with  blank  cartridges.  About  three  o’clock 
a  party  of  soldiers  proceeded  to  Grimshaw 
Park,  near  Blackburn,  where  there  is  an¬ 
other  power-loom  establishment.  A  crowd 
gradually  collected,  and  about  five  o’clock 
the  men  who  had  escaped  from  Eccles  and 
Co.  s  factory,  joined  them,  and  began  to 
pelt  the  soldiers  with  stones,  and  then  made  a 
regular  attack  upon  them,  armed  with  pikes. 
1  he  ground  on  which  the  soldiers  were,  lies 
very  much  exposed,  and  after  several  at¬ 
tempts  to  defend  the  place,  they  were  at 
last  overpowered,  and  a  portion  of  the  mob 
entered  the  factoiy  and  demolished  the 
looms.  Shots  were  exchanged  between  the 
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soldiers  and  the  mob,  and  two  persons  were 
killed,  and  others  wounded.  The  soldiers, 
however,  succeeded  in  taking  some  of  the 
ringleaders  prisoners,  and  they  were  exa¬ 
mined  before  a  Magistrate,  and  conveyed  to 
the  House  of  Correction,  at  Preston,  es¬ 
corted  by  a  party  of  soldiers. 

The  town  continued  in  the  most  feverish 
state  of  alarm ;  the  Riot  Act  was  read  in 
various  places,  and  parties  of  the  military 
patrolled  the  streets.  The  men  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  attack  on  the  factories  were  all 
from  the  neighbouring  villages. 

No  damage  was  done  to  the  spinning  part 
of  any  of  the  factories,  nor  even  to  the 
windows,  the  sole  object  of  attack  being 
the  power  looms. 

Similar  disturbances,  attended  by  the  de¬ 
molition  of  power-looms,  took  place  at 
Preston ,  Clitheroe,  Rochdale,  Sec.  Some 
manifestations  of  riot  also  appeared  at  Man¬ 
chester ;  but  serious  consequences  were  pre¬ 
vented,  by  the  promptitude  of  the  police 
and  military. 

On  the  8d  of  May,  a  lamentable  riot,  at¬ 
tended  with  bloodshed,  occurred  at  Brad¬ 
ford,  in  Yorkshire.  A  mob,  of  about  1000 
persons,  proceeded  to  the  mills  of  Messrs. 
Horsfall,  and  commenced  breaking  the  win¬ 
dows.  Colonel  Tempest,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  constables,  read  the  Riot  Act, 
but  the  mob  continued  to  throw  stones  at 
the  windows  and  doors.  The  persons  in 
care  of  the  mill  then  fired  about  20  shots 
at  the  mob,  and  severely  wounded  eight  men 
and  two  boys,  who  were  taken  to  the  Dis¬ 
pensary.  Two  troops  of  the  Yorkshire  Hus¬ 
sars,  with  Lord  Grantham  and  Col.  \ork  at 
their  head,  proceeded  to  the  place,  when 
part  of  the  mob  retired,  the  remainder  having 
the  audacity  to  stop  and  throw  stones  at  the 
military,  who  charged  them,  and  forced  them 
to  disperse.  One  of  the  men  wounded  at 
Bradford,  of  the  name  of  Bairstoyv,  is  since 
dead. 

His  Majesty’s  Government  adopted  the 
most  prompt  and  effective  measures  to  re¬ 
press  this  formidable  spirit  of  insubordina¬ 
tion  and  riot.  Troops  were  immediately  sent 
from  London,  Dublin,  and  various  parts  of 
the  country,  to  the  disturbed  districts. 
Moreover,  the  munificent  donation  of  his 
Majesty,  and  the  subscriptions  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  weavers,  together  with  the  seasonable 
release  of  corn  in  bond,  all  powerfully  ope¬ 
rated  to  allay  the  storm ;  and  the  spirit  of 
discontent,  or  at  least  of  disturbance,  has 
now  happily  subsided. 

On  the  2d  of  May  a  public  meeting  was 
convened  ut  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  affording  relief  to  the  many  working  ma¬ 
nufacturers  now  in  distress,  for  want  of  em¬ 
ployment.  At  the  appointed  hour,  a  crowd, 
like  that  which  besieges  the  doors  of  a 
theatre  on  the  sight  of  some  novel  exhibi¬ 
tion,  was  formed  by  the  numbers  pressing 


in  to  offer  their  money  for  this  benevolent 
purpose.  There  were  present,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  took  the  chair  at  two  o’clock; 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  the  Bishops 
of  London,  Chester,  and  Chichester ;  Lord 
Harewood,  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  Mr.  Peel, 
Mr.  Smith,  Earls  of  Bridgenorth  and  Darn- 
ley,  &c.  The  subscription  was  headed  by 
a  munificent  donation  from  his  Majesty  (in 
addition  to  upwards  of  5000/.  previously 
bestowed  on  similar  objects)  of  2000 1. ;  the 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  the  munificent  dona¬ 
tion  of  1  000/. ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  500/. ;  Mr. 
Rothschild  500/.;  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
Lords  Liverpool  and  Harrowby,  each  200/. ; 
Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Bexley,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Huskissou, 
100/.  each,  &c.  Sec .;  so  that  the  collection 
amounted  to  near  18,000/.  This  noble 
example  has  been  followed  by  a  public  sub¬ 
scription,  which  already  exceeds  100,000/. 
The  same  benevolent  spirit  has  been  emu¬ 
lated  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  nearly 
every  town  has  contributed  its  quota  to¬ 
wards  alleviating  the  miseries  of  their  starv¬ 
ing  fellow-creatures. 

Tithe  Cause. — Goodenough  v.  Allway  and 
others. —  In  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Court, 
at  Westminster,  this  cause  lately  came  on 
to  be  heard  before  his  Honor,  on  a  question 
which  has  been  in  controversy  for  more 
than  two  and  twenty  years.  The  rector 
sought  the  tithe  of  hay  in  kind  within  his 
parish  of  Yate;  which  the  occupiers  op¬ 
posed,  by  setting  up  a  modus  or  customary 
payment  of  two  pence  per  load  in  lieu  of 
tithe  of  hay.  The  question,  it  appeared  on 
argument,  had  once  been  depending  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  in  the  Court  of  Exche¬ 
quer,  whence  an  issue  was  framed  and  sent 
to  Gloucester,  and  a  verdict  was  found  in 
favour  of  the  defendants,  claiming  the  mo¬ 
dus.  Upon  this  decision  a  suit  was  brought 
by  plaintiff  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
against  the  same  and  other  defendants,  to 
impeach  such  verdict ;  and  upon  a  hearing 
in  1820,  the  Vice-Chancellor  sent  a  case 
for  argument  before  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench ;  who,  on  hearing, 
certified  the  modus  to  be  bad  in  law,  and 
his  Honor,  on  further  direction,  ordered 
full  tithes  and  arrears  to  be  paid  the  rector, 
with  costs  of  suit.  To  these  decisions  and 
judgments  the  defendants  appealed  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  such  appeal  is  yet  de¬ 
pending  ;  but  upon  a  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants  to  account  in  the  mean 
time  for  tithe  of  hay  accruing  due  to  the 
rector,  he  was  obljged,  in  support  of  his 
rights,  to  file  fresh  bills  against  the 
occupiers  generally  to  account.  Upon 
which  proceeding  (the  answer  and  exa¬ 
mination  of  witnesses  being  had)  the 
cause  came  on  for  argument,  as  before 
stated,  on  Saturday  last;  when  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  was  pleased  to  confirm  hie 
former  view  and  judgment  of  the  case,  by 
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decreeing  an  account  since  18 — ,  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  and  paid  to  the  rector,  with  costs  of 
mit ;  as  also  costs  of  taking  6uch  account : 
and  he  was  pleased  powerfully  to  state  his 
view  of  the  case,  by  pointing  out  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  governed  his  former  as  well  as 
present  decree,  in  relevancy  to  the  modus  as 
laid  by  the  defendants,  and  most  clearly 
developed  the  uncertainty  and  ambiguity  of 
the  alleged  modus. 

The  New  Custom-House. — The  King 
v.  Htnry  Peto. — Pleadings  were  heard  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  on  Wednesday  17th 
May,  upon  a  bond  which  had  been  given 
to  his  Majesty  by  the  defendant,  condi¬ 
tionally  that  a  new  Custom-house  should 
be  built  in  the  city  of  London,  according  to 
certain  plans  and  specifications. — The  At¬ 
torney-General,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
argued  at  great  length,  and  called  various 
witnesses  to  prove,  that  the  conditions  of 
the  bond  had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  insecure  foundation  the 
building  had  fallen  into  ruins.  Mr.  Scar¬ 
lett,  who  was  retained  for  the  defendant, 
maintained  that  Mr.  Petro  had  complied  with 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Laing,  the  surveyor 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Customs  to  superintend  the  build¬ 
ing.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  Mr. 
Laing  was  not  invested  with  such  power  or 
authority,  and  that  if  Mr.  Laing  was  ap¬ 
pointed  such  surveyor,  Mr.  Peto  did  not 
comply  with  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  L. 
The  Crown  went  on  to  charge  Mr.  Peto 
and  Mr.  Laing  with  fraud  and  collusion, 
wi  th  a  view  to  defraud  Government. — After 
a  long  and  minute  hearing  of  the  charges 
and  the  defence,  the  Chief  Baron  summed 
up  the  evidence  :  he  was  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Peto  had  made  unjustifiable  deviations 
from  the  original  contract,  and  that  before 
making  them  he  ought  to  have  consulted 
the  Commissioners.  The  Chief  Baron, 
how’ever,  observed  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  evidence  to  prove  that  any  collu¬ 
sion  had  existed  between  the  defendant  and 
Mr.  L.  The  Jury,  after  consulting  about 
two  hours  and  a  half,  returned  a  verdict 
upon  eleven  of  the  issues,  with  discriminat¬ 
ing  observations  upon  each. — The  effect  of 
the  verdict  is,  that  Mr.  Peto  is  completely 
exonerated  from  the  payments  which  could 
be  exacted  under  the  bond  given  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs. 

May  4.  The  first  stone  of  the  new 
Church  of  St.  John,  Upper  Holloway  (near 
the  foot  of  Highgate-hill),  was  laid,  with 
the  usual  solemnities,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  His  Grace  was  attended  by 
the  Bishops  of  Chester  and  St.  Asaph;  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  ;  Messrs. 
Sheriffs  Crowder  and  Kelly  ;  Messrs.  Byng 
and  Whitbread,  the  County  Members  ;  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  the  Vicar  of  Islington  ; 
and  a  very  numerous  assemblage  of  tho 
Reverend  Members  of  the  Corporation  of 
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the  Sons  of  the  Clergy.  This  church  is 
one  of  three  intended  to  be  erected  in  the 
parish  of  Islington.  It  will  be  in  the 
pointed  style  of  architecture,  and  the 
adopted  design  of  Mr.  Barry  is  very  pleas¬ 
ing  and  chaste. 

THEATRIC  A?  REGISTER. 

King’s  Theatre. 

April  8.  A  ballet,  entitled  La  Naissance 
de  Venus,  was  produced  with  distinguished 
success.  The  brilliancy  of  the  scenery  and 
the  excellence  of  the  performance  excited 
universal  applause,  and  the  classical  taste 
and  invention  displayed  by  the  author,  M. 
D’Egville,  entitle  him  to  the  highest  praise. 

Drury  Lane. 

April  2.9 .  A  new  opera,  from  the  well- 
known  tale  of  the  Arabian  Nights’  Enter¬ 
tainments,  was  brought  out,  called  Aladdin. 
The  principal  attraction  was  the  music, 
by  Bishop  ;  indeed  it  appears  to  be  a  new 
adaptation  of  the  old  piece  of  Aladdin,  in 
order  to  form  a  rival  to  the  Oberon  of  Co¬ 
vent-garden.  Miss  Stephens  as  Aladdin, 
and  Sinclair  as  the  Schah  of  Persia,  were  of 
course  the  principal  characters  ;  and  their 
vocal  powers  excited  universal  applause.  The 
piece,  though  rather  equivocal  the  first 
night,  has  been  frequently  repeated. 

Covent  Garden.  , 

April  12.  A  musical  opera,  which  had 
been  long  announced,  was  brought  forward, 
called  Oberon ,  or  The  Charmed  Horn,  simi¬ 
lar  in  plot  to  the  Eastern  piece  of  Drury 
Lane,  being  replete  with  fairy-tale  magic 
and  supernatural  incidents.  The  music,  by 
Weber,  the  composer  of  Der  Freischutz, 
was  enthusiastically  received.  The  dra¬ 
matic  part  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Blanche. 

May  2.  A  new  farce,  consisting  of  much 
broad  humour  and  caricature,  was  played, 
called  Three  Deep,  by  Mr.  Lunn.  It  was 
received  with  much  applause. 

May  22.  A  play  in  five  acts,  entitled 
Woodstock,  founded  on  the  novel  reviewed  in 
p.  434,  was  produced,  after  having  been 
acted  for  seven  nights  at  the  Surrey  Thea¬ 
tre.  The  dramatist  cannot  lay  the  least 
claim  to  merit  or  novelty,  notwithstanding 
the  length  of  time  in  bringing  it  out  : 
for  the  piece  is  nothing  more  than  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  dialogue  extracted  from 
the  novel  to  fill  up  five  acts.  There  is  none 
of  that  originality  which  is  60  necessary  to 
connect  the  incidents  of  a  dramatized  novel, 
and  produce  stage  effect.  The  whole  is  a 
mere  dull  scissors  and  paste  production, 
without  the  least  attempt  at  novelty.  The 
play,  however,  was  well  acted.  C.  Kemble 
performed  the  part  of  Charles  with  much 
vivacity;  Warde,  Cromwell ;  Cooper,  Eve- 
rard ;  Farren,  Sir  Henry  Lee ;  and  Jones, 
JVildrake.  The  piece  was  announced  for 
repetition  amidst  applause. 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  PREFERMENTS. 


,  Gazette  Promotions. 

April  22.  Lord  Forbes  to  be  High  Com¬ 
inis.  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Manoel  Antonio  de  Paiva,  C'onsul- 
Gen.  in  London  for  the  Emperor  of  Brazil. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  be  Ambas¬ 
sador  Extraordinary  to  the  Emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  on  his  Coronation. 

George  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  be  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  island  of  Guernsey. 


Member  returned  to  Parliament. 
Roxburghsh. — Henry  Fran.  Scott,  esq. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

The  Rev.  C.  R.  Sumner,  D.D.  to  the  See 
of  Llandaff  and  Deanery  of  St.  Paul’s. 
Rev.  J.  Sheepshanks,  Archd.  of  Cornwall. 
Rev.  Archdeacon  Pott,  Chacellorship  and 
Prebendal  Stall  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 

Rev.  G  Barnes,  Sowton  R.  co.  Devon. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Biggs,  Whitbome  R,  co.  Heref. 
Rev.  J.  Archd.  Bull,  Lezant  R.  co.  Cornwall. 
Rev.  S.  G.  Comyn,  Roadham  V.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  Dr.  Cursham,  Blackwell  R.  co.  Derby. 
Rev.  J.  Davies,  Ashwick  P.  C.  Somersetsh. 
Rev.  VV.  Digby,  Wichenford  V.  co.  Wore. 


Rev.  T.  Gleadon,  Frodesley  R.  Salop. 

Rev.  E.  Gray,  Kirbymoorside  V.  co.  York. 
Rev.  H.  G.  Lonsdale,  Bolton  by  Bolland  R. 
co.  York. 

Rev.  J.  Hook,  Stone  V.  co.  Worcester. 

Rev.  B.  Maddox,  Huddersfield  R.  co.  York. 
Rev.  Archd.  Owen,  St.  Mary’s  R.  Salop. 
Rev.  G.  Peacock,  Wymeswould  V.  co.  Leic. 
Rev.  H.  S.  Plumptre,  East  Stonehouse  P.  C. 
Devon. 

Rev.  J.  Randall,  Tyonshall  V.  co.  Hereford. 
Rev.  E.  T.  Richards,  Farlington  R.  Hants. 
Rev.  T.  Simpson,  Walesly  R.  Notts. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Smith,  St.  Leonard  R.  Devon. 
Rev.  J.  Thickens,  Fillongley  V.  Warw. 

Rev.  W.  Thompson,  Halstock  P.  C.  Essex. 
Rev.T.  Williams,  Lainston  R.  Hants. 

Rev.  W.  Williamson,  Slipton  V.  Northamp. 


Chaplains. 

Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  Blomberg,  to  the  King. 
R-ev.  E.  P.  Henslow,  to  Lord  Hood. 


Civil  Preferments. 

Rev.  G.  Preston,  second  Master  of  Westm. 
Rev.  C.  Tyson,  Mathematical  Head  Master 
of  Christ’s  Hospital. 


BIRTHS. 


April  5.  In  Windsor-castle,  Berks,  the 

wife  of  Wm.  Mousell,  esq.  of  a  son. - 18. 

In  Grosvenor-street,  the  wife  of  Paulet  St. 

John  Mfldmay,  esq.  M.  P.  of  a  son. - 29. 

At  Hampstead,  the  wife  of  J.  B.  Nichols, 

esq.  of  Parliament-street,  a  son. - 30.  At 

Holmpton,  Yorkshire,  the  wife  of  R.  Lacy, 
esq.  a  daughter. 

Lately.  At  Esher,  the  wife  of  Captain 

Ardleigh,  a  son. - At  Moreton  Say,  Salop, 

the  wife  of  Rev.  Chas.  Cholmondeley,  a  son. 

May  2.  At  flambrook-house,  near  Bris¬ 
tol,  the  wife  of  Col.  Brereton,  a  dau. - At 


Abbot’s  Leigh,  the  wife  of  Robert  Bright, 

esq.  a  son. - 3.  At  Haverfordwest,  Mrs. 

Lloyd  Phillips,  of  Dale  Castle,  Pembrokesh. 

a  son. - 4.  In  Somerset-st  Portman-sq. 

the  wife  of  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  esq. 

Barrister-at-Law,  F.  S.  A.  a  dau. - 8.  At 

the  Rectory  House,  Woodstock,  the  lady  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Mavor,  a  dau. - 1 0.  At  Read¬ 

ing,  the  wife  of  W.  Tiley,  jun.  esq.  a  son. 

- 12.  The  wife  of  J.  T.  Justice,  esq.  of 

Spring-gardens,  a  son. - 16.  The  wife  of 

T.  C.  Yates,  esq.  Pembroke-house,  Clifton, 
a  daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


March  1.  At  Malta,  T.  Ackers  Shone, 
esq.  to  Marg.  Ankerville,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Gen.  Ross,  and  grand-dau.  of  Lord 

Ankerville. - A]nil  6.  At  Munich,  C.  H. 

Hall,  esq.  of  his  Majesty’s  Legation  at  that 
Court,  and  son  of  the  Dean  of  Durham,  to 
Maria  Leopeldine,  Baroness  de  Welchs  a  la 
Glon,  and  Canoness  of  the  Royal  Order  of 

St.  Anne. - 13.  At  Tixall,  Staffordshire, 

C’apt.  Chichester,  60th  Reg.  to  Miss  Con¬ 
stable,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Thus.  Con¬ 
stable,  Bart. - 17.  At  Paris,  Le  Mar¬ 

quis  du  Blaisel,  Chamberlain  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria,  to  Maria  Matilda,  second 


dau.  to  the  Hon.  Wm.  Bingham,  of  the 

United  States  of  America. - At  Cappo- 

quin,  Ireland,  Thos.  Greer,  esq.  of  Rhone 
Hill,  co.  Tyrone,  to  Wilhelmina,  dau.  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Usher,  esq.  late  of  Camphire,  co.  Wa¬ 
terford. - 20.  At  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Bry- 

anstone- square,  Charles  Peers,  esq.  of  Chisle- 
hampton  Lodge,  Oxford,  to  Mary,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Lowth,  of 
Grove  House,  Chiswick,  Middlesex;  and 

grand-dau.  of  Bishop  Lowth. - At  St. 

George’s,  Ilanover-sq.  J.  Macdonald,  esq. 
M.  P.  [now  Sir  James  Macdonald,  Bart.] 
to  Anne  Charlotte,  dau.  of  Rev.  J,  S.  Ogle, 
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of  Kirkley  Hall,  Northurab. - 24.  At 

Bridgnorth,  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Dethick,  Al¬ 
derman  James  Shipman,  of  Bridgnorth,  to 
Miss  Willis,  eldest  dan.  of  the  late  Mr.  Jos. 

Willis,  of  Oldbury,  Salop. - In  Carlisle, 

Sir  Gerald  Geo.  Aylmer,  hart,  of  Donodie 
Castle,  co.  Kildare,  to  Maria,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Col.  James  Hodgson,  of  Carlisle. 

- At  Bath,  Peter  Laing,  esq.  coroner  for 

Somerset,  to  Elizabeth  Dobson. - 25.  At 

York,  the  Rev.  John  Horner,  of  Kilburn, 
Rector  of  South  Reston,  Lincolnshire,  to 
Sophia  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Hall,  esq. 

of  Farlington. - At  Ormskirk,  Mr.  Ellis, 

surgeon,  of  Liverpool,  to  Mary,  second  dau. 

of  Harvey  Wright,  esq.  of  Ormskirk. - 

At  St.  Giles’s  Church,  James  Ram,  esq. 
barrister  at  law,  to  Eliz.  Jane,  only  dau.  of 

the  late  Capt.  R.  W.  Adye,  R.  A. - At 

Westbury-upon-Trim,  Capt.  Edw.  Drew,  to 
Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of  Mr.  Bird,  of  Kings- 

down. - At  Paris,  Henry  Harvey,  esq.  of 

St.  Audries,  Somersetshire,  to  Agnes,  dau. 

of  Alex.  Ramsay,  esq. - 26.  In  Harcourt- 

street,  Dublin,  the  Hon.  William  Browne, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Kenmare,  to  Anne 
Frances,  second  dau.  of  the  late  T.  Segrave, 
esq. - At  Edinburgh,  Capt.  Hope  John¬ 

stone,  R.  N.  to  Ellen,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir 

Thos.  Kilpatrick,  hart. - 27.  At  Colyton, 

Thos.  John  Winter,  esq.  of  Taunton,  So¬ 
merset,  to  Catherine,  only  dau.  of  the  late 

Sam.  Sampson,  esq.  of  Colyton. - At 

Bridport,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Nantes,  Rector 
of  Powderham,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  G.  Golding, 

esq.  of  Bridport. - At  Reading,  Francis 

Hotchkin  Buckeridge,  esq.  son  of  the  late 
Lieut. -Col.  Buckeridge,  of  Binfield  Grove, 
to  Mary  Ann,  dau.  of  the  late  John  Bockett, 
esq.  of  Southcot  Lodge. - 2.9.  At  Rich¬ 

mond,  H.'  C.  Amiel,  esq.  3d  Inf.  to  Eliz. 

dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Collins,  esq. - At 

St.  Pancras  New  Church,  Alex.  Glendining, 
esq.  of  Manchester,  to  Sarah,  second  dau. 
of  Joseph  Heald,  esq.  of  Upper  Bedford-pl. 

• - At  St.  Mark’s,  Lambeth,  Lieut.  Chas. 

Farran,  14th  Reg.  N.  I.  Madras  army,  to 
Miss  Emily  Spence. 

Lately.  At  Torrington,  Captain  Colby, 
R.  N.  to  Mary,  dau.  of  John  Palmer,  esq. 

and  niece  to  Dean  of  Cashel. - The  Rev. 

C.  H.  Wyhergh,  son  of  Thos.  Wybergh. 
esq.  of  Isell  Hall,  Cumberland,  to  Anna 
Maria,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Francis  Min- 
shull,  Rector  of  Nunney,  Somersetshire,  and 

grand-dau.  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. - At 

St.  Peter’s,  Liverpool,  Mr.  S.  W.  Ryley, 
author  of  the  “  Itinerant,”  to  Miss  Marg. 
Sophia  Brook,  both  of  Parkgate,  Cheshire. 

May  1 .  At  Llangoedmore,  near  Cardigan, 
Capt.  Herbert  Vaughan,  34  th  Reg.  to  Sarah, 
only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Millingchamp, 
Rector  of  Rushall,  Wilts,  and  Preb.  of  St. 

David’s. - 2.  At  St.  Marylebone  Church, 

James  Phillipps,  esq.  of  Bryrgwyn,  Hereford, 
to  Lucy  Mary  Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  Lieut.  - 

Gcn.  Burr,  of  Portland-placc. - Capt.  W. 

Aimsinck,  65th  Reg.  to  Caroline,  dau.  of 
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the  late  James  Foy,  of  Twickenham,  esq. 
At  the  Rectory  Church,  St.  Marylebone, 
Sir  Geo.  Smith  Gibbes,  M.  D.  of  Bath,  to 
Marianne,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  T. 

Chapman,  23d  Reg. - At  Chelsea,  Peter 

C.  Shadwell,  esq.  to  Maria,  dau  of  Capt. 

Henry  Cavendish,  late  R.  I.  A. - At 

Hornsey  Church,  the  Rev.  Chauncy  Hare 
Townsend,  to  Eliza  Frances,  eldest  dau.  of 

Col.  Norcott,  K.C.  B. - At  Kensington, 

Wm.  Hollambv  Hull,  esq.  to  Jane  Char¬ 
lotte,  dau.  of  the  late  Major  Torrinns. - — 

At  New  Church,  Isle  of  Wight,  Major  J. 
T.  Morriset,  48th  Reg.  to  Emily,  eldest  dau. 

of  John  Vaux,  esq.  of  Ryde. - 3.  At  St. 

Margaret's,  Westminster,  Alex,  eldest  son 
of  Alex.  Copland,  esq.  of  Gunnersbury  Park, 
Middlesex,  to  Maria  Ursula,  dau.  of  the  late 
Geo.  Garland,  esq.  of  Stone,  W'imborn, 
Dorset ;  and  sister  of  B.  L.  Lester,  esq. 

M.  P.  for  Poole. - 4.  At  Kilmiston,  Hants, 

the  Rev.  Francis  North,  Preb.  of  Winches¬ 
ter,  to  Harriet,  dau.  of  Sir  Henry  Warvle,  of 
Dean  House,  K.  C.B.  Governor  of  Barba- 

does,  ike. - At  Wareham,  Dorsetshire, 

Joseph  Vipnn,  jun.  esq.  of  Sutton,  near 
Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  to  Miss  Cole,  niece  of 

Major  Cole,  R.  M. - At  Huddersfield, 

Wm.  Turnbull,  M.D.  to  Eliz.  Grace,  dau. 

of  the  late  Thos.  Nelson,  esq. - At  Stock- 

port,  Joseph,  eldest  son  of  Col.  Peers,  of 
Plasnewydd,  co.  Denbigh,  to  Caroline,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Joseph  Beever,  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  esq. - 9.  At  Walcot  Church,  Bath, 

Capt.  Harington,  K.  N.  to  Jane  Anne,  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Archd.  Thomas,  of  Bath. 

- At  Wratford  Church,  Herts,  Thomas 

Truesdale  Clarke,  jun.  of  Swakeleys,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  esq.  to  Jane  Selina,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
Flon.  and  Rev.  W.  Capel,  Vicar  of  Watford. 

- 10.  At  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  the 

Chevalier  De  Pambour,  Aid-de-Camp  to  Gen. 
Vise.  Donnadieu,  to  Harriet,  dau.  of  John 
Falconer  Atlee,  esq.  of  West  Hill  House, 

Wandsworth.' - At  St.  Mary-Ie-bone  Ch. 

Brice  Pearse,  esq.  to  Harriet  Georgiana, 
eldest  dau.  of  Sir  R.  Williams,  liart.  M.  P. 

for  Carnarvonshire. - At  Blaenporth  Ch. 

Capt.  J.  Lewes,  to  Mary  Anne  Jane,  dau.  of 
John  Vaughan,  esq.  of  Tyllwyd,  Cardigan¬ 
shire. - At  Rise,  the  Rev.  Chas.  Penny- 

man  Worsley,  vicar  of  Hullavingtou,  Wilts, 
to  Caroline,  eldest  dau.  of  Peter  Ackloin, 

esq.  of  Beverley. - 1  1.  The  Rev.  Edward 

Leigh  Bennett,  of  Lechlade,  co.  Gloucester, 
to  Ellinor,  dau.  of  the  late  W.  Codrington, 
esq.  ofWroughton,  Wilts. - At  St.  Pan¬ 

cras,  Hugh  Bugden  Peake,  esq.  son  of  Mr. 
Serg.  Peake,  to  Miss  Wearing,  of  the  Grove 

House,  Denbigh. - 13.  Lady  Eliz.  Grey, 

dau.  of  Earl  Grey,  to  John  Bulteel,  esq. - - 

16.  At  Newent,  John,  only  son  of  John  Free¬ 
man,  esq.  of  Gaines,  Hereford,  to  Constantia, 

sec.  dau.  of  Archd.  Onslow. - -At  Stoke 

Gifford,  Hen.  eldest  son  of  Sir  H.  Every,  of 
Eggington  House,  Derbysh.  Bart,  to  Maria 
C.  Talbot,  dau.  of  the  late  Dean  of  Salisbury, 
and  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
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Lord  Charles  Bentinck. 

April  28.  At  his  house,  in  North- 
row,  Park-lane,  of  an  aneurism  of  the 
heart,  aged  46,  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Charles  Bentinck,  Treasurer  of  the 
King’s  Household,  and  a  Privy  Coun¬ 
sellor.  His  Lordship  had  been  unwell 
for  some  days,  but  retired  to  rest  at  his 
accustomed  tiour  the  preceding  evening, 
apparently  well.  About  half-past  7, 
a.  in.  his  Lordship’s  footman  hearing  a 
strange  noise  in  bis  di essing-room,  en¬ 
tered  the  apartment,  when  he  discovered 
his  master  lying  down  on  the  floor, 
having  dropped  down  dead  whilst  in  the 
act  of  dressing  himself.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that,  just  befoie  the  fatal  event 
took  place,  his  Lordship’s  children  had 
been  with  him  in  the  apartment.  No 
time  was  lost  in  sending  for  medical 
aid,  and  Sir  Henry  Halford  and  Mr. 
Warren  were  not  long  in  arriving  ;  but 
their  skill  was  entirely  useless,  as  life 
bad  fled. 

His  Lordship  was  third  son  of  William- 
Henry-CaVendish,  third  and  late  Duke 
of  Portland,  K.G.  bv  Lady  Dorothy  Ca¬ 
vendish,  only  daughter  of  William  4th 
Duke  ol  Devonshire,  and  was  brother  to 
the  present  Duke  of  Portland.  He  was 
formerly  a  Lieut. -col.  in  the  Army,  and 
had  a  Company  in  the  first  Foot  Guards. 
He  received  the  appointment  of  Treasurer 
to  the  Royal  Household,  in  Aug.  1812; 
he  officiated  in  that  capacity  at  the  Co¬ 
ronation  of  his  present  Majesty,  when 
he  distributed  the  medals  in  Westmins- 
ster  Abbey;  and  attended  on  the  King 
in  Scotland,  in  1822. 

Lord  Charles  Bentinck  married,  first, 
Sept.  21,  1808,  Miss  Seymour,  and  by 
her,  who  died  Dec.  10,  1813,  had  no 
issue;  and  secondly,  July  23,  1816, 
Anne,  daughter  of  Richard,  Marquess 
Wellesley,  K.G.  whose  former  marriage 
with  Sir  William  Abdy,  Bart,  had  been 
dissolved  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  pre¬ 
ceding  25th  of  June.  By  this  lady  he 
had  children,  a  son,  born  Nov.  8,  1817, 
and  another,  May  6,  18 If). 


Sir  Thos.  Gooch,  Bart. 

April  7-  At  Benacre  Hall,  Suffolk, 
aged  80,  Sir  Thomas  Gooch,  fourth  Ba¬ 
ronet  of  that  place.  .. . 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gooch  the  third  Baronet,  by  Anne, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Atwood, 

Ksq.  and  widow  of - Bates,  Esq.  He 

succeeded  to  the  title  on  his  father’s 
death,  Sept.  10,  1781;  and  served  Sheriff 


of  Suffolk  in  1785.  He  married  Anne- 
Maria,  daughter  of  Wm.  Hayward,  Esq. 
of  Surrey,  a  descendant  of  the  father  of 
W.  Patten,  commonly  styled  William  of 
Waynflete,  the  Founder  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  By  this  lady,  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  had  five  sons  and  six  daughters. 
The  sons  were:  Thomas-Sherlock,  M.P. 
for  Suffolk  (who  has  succeeded  to  the 
title)  ;  William,  and  Thomas,  both  for¬ 
merly  Lieut. -cols,  in  the  Army  ;  the  Rev. 
Richard,  Rector  of  Benacre  and  Frosten- 
den  ;  and  Paul.  The  daughters  were  : 
Mary-Anne,  born  1768,  died  June  24, 
1783;  Elizabeth -Josepha,  born  1771, 
died  June  19  that  year  ;  Catherine, 
born  1783,  died  April  6,  1786  ;  Eliza¬ 
beth;  Matilda;  and  Sophia,  married  in 
March  1818  to  Captain  G.  W.  Manby, 
Barrack-master  at  Yarmouth. 

John-Manners  Sutton,  Esq. 

Feb.  27.  At  his  seat,  Kelham  Hall, 
Noriolk,  aged  73,  John-Manners  Sutton, 
Esq.  elder  brother  to  his  Grace  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  to  Lord  Man¬ 
ners,  and  uncle  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Sutton  was  born  July  29,  1752, 
the  second  son  of  Lord  George-Manners 
Sutton  (third  son  of  John  3d  Duke  of 
Rutland,  K.G.),  by  Diana,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Chaplin,  of  Blankney,  Line. 
E5q.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
Geo-Manners  Sutton,  Esq.  M.P.  in  1804, 
unmarried,  the  deceased  became  the  head 
of  the  family,  and  succeeded  to  the  Lex¬ 
ington  estates,  for  which  his  uncle  and 
father  successively  took  the  name  of 
Sutton.  1  he  deceased,  when  a  young 
man,  had  a  company  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards.  On  the  death  of  his  father  iu 
1783,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  Newark,  for  which  borough  he 
was  also  returned  at  the  General  Elec¬ 
tion  in  1784,  but  at  that  of  1790  he  re¬ 
signed  in  favour  of  his  brother  Thomas 
(now  Lord  Manners),  and  never  after¬ 
wards  sat  in  the  House. 

He  married,  in  April  1778,  Anne 
Manners,  natural  daughter  of  his  uncle 
John  Marquess  of  Granby,  the  eminent 
General.  By  this  lady  he  had  issue: 
John,  who  died  unmarried  ;  Robert, 
who  died  in  1815;  the  Rev.  Frederick, 
Rector  ot  Tunstall,  and  Vicar  of  Marden, 
Kent  ;  George,  a  Commander  in  the 
Royal  Navy;  the  Rev. Thomas,  Chaplain 
to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  Mary- 
Georgiana,  married  May  20,  1812,  to 
Robert-Nassau,  third  son  of  Sir  Robert 
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Sutton,  first  Baronet  of  Norwood  Park, 
Notts,  ami  Under-Secretary  of  State 
from  1766  to  1772. 

Rear-Admiral  Prowse,  C.B. 

March  23.  Aged  74,  William  Prowse, 
Esq.  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and 
Companion  of  the  Bath. 

This  Officer  was  a  Master’s  Mate  on 
board  the  Albion,  of  74  guns,  commanded 
by  Capt.  George  Bowyer,  in  the  action 
fought  off  Grenada,  between  Vice-Adm. 
Byron  and  the  Count  d’Estaing,  July  6, 
1779;  and  in  Rodney’s  battles  with  de 
Gurchen,  off  Martinique,  April  17,  and 
May  15  and  19,  1780.  The  Albion’s  loss 
in  those  several  engagements,  amounted 
to  27  men  killed  and  128  wounded; 
among  the  latter  of  whom  was  Mr. 
Prowse,  who  received  a  large  splinter  in 
the  head.  He  served  in  that  ship  during 
a  period  of  six  years,  and  behaved  so 
well  on  all  occasions,  as  to  draw  from 
his  Commander  the  warmest  commenda¬ 
tions.  In  1782  Rear-Adm.  Digby  ap¬ 
pointed  him  to  act  as  Lieutenant  in  the 
Cyclops,  a  small  frigate,  on  the  North- 
American  station  ;  from  which  period 
we  lose  sight  of  him  till  the  early  part 
of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  when 
he  received  an  appointment  to  the  Bar- 
fleur,  of  98  guns,  bearing  the  flag  of 
Rear-Adm.  Bowyer,  in  the  Channel  Fleet. 

During  the  memorable  action  of  June 
1,  1794,  in  which  his  patron  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  a  leg,  Mr.  Prowse 
was  very  severely  wounded  by  a  large 
shot,  which,  after  disabling  the  gun  he 
was  then  in  the  act  of  pointing,  struck 
him  on  the  thigh,  and  tore  away  a  great 
portion  of  the  flesh.  Indeed  the  injury 
he  received  was  so  great,  as  to  render  it 
necessary  for  him  to  be  sent  on  shore  to 
an  hospital,  from  whence,  on  his  reco¬ 
very,  he  joined  the  Theseus,  of  74  guns, 
as  first  Lieutenant,  and  in  that  ship 
again  visited  the  West  Indies. 

We  next  find  the  deceased  proceeding 
with  Sir  John  Jervis,  in  the  Lively 
frigate,  to  the  Mediterranean  station, 
where  he  obtained  the  rank  of  Com¬ 
mander  in  the  Raven  sloop  of  war, 
which  vessel  was  one  of  the  repeaters  to 
the  British  fleet  in  the  battle  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  Feb.  14,  1797*  From  her 
he  was  removed  by  Sir  John  into  the 
Salvador  del  Mundo,  a  Spanish  3  decker, 
taken  on  that  occasion ;  an  appoint¬ 
ment  that  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Admiralty,  his  post  commission  be¬ 
ing  confirmed  by  the  Board  on  the  6th 
of  the  following  month. 

In  IHOO,  Captain  Prowse  was  selected 
by  Sir  Robert  Calder,  with  whom  he 
had  before  served  in  the  Theseus,  to 
command  his  flag-ship  the  Prince  of 
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Wales,  a  second-rate,  and  he  accordingly 
accompanied  that  officer  to  the  West 
Indies  in  quest  of  a  French  squadron, 
supposed  to  have  gone  thither  from 
Brest,  but  which  had  altered  its  course 
and  entered  the  Mediterranean.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  England  June  22,  1802,  and 
in  the  month  of  August  following,  was 
appointed  to  the  Sirius  frigate,  in  which, 
on  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803,  he 
made  several  valuable  captures. 

During  the  summer  of  1805,  the 
Sirius  was  employed  in  watching  the 
port  of  Ferrol  ;  and  in  the  encounter 
between  Sir  Robert  Calder’s  fleet,  to 
which  she  was  attached,  and  the  com¬ 
bined  squadrons  of  France  and  Spain, 
had  2  men  killed,  and  3  wounded.  Cap¬ 
tain  Prowse  was  afterwards  placed  under 
the  orders  of  Lord  Nelson,  and  was  one 
of  the  last  persons  with  whom  that 
great  commander  ever  conversed,  being 
with  him  on  board  the  Victory  for  seve¬ 
ral  hours  previous  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  re¬ 
maining  by  his  side  until  within  gun¬ 
shot  of  the  enemy’s  line. 

The  deceased  was  subsequently  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Mediterranean  under  the 
orders  of  Lord  Collingwood,  to  whose 
favourable  notice  he  recommended  him¬ 
self  by  his  exertion  and  zeal  on  many 
occasions,  but  particularly  by  the  gal¬ 
lantry  evinced  by  him,  April  17,  1806, 
in  attacking  a  very  formidable  flotilla  of 
the  enemy  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
and  compelling  the  French  Commodore 
to  surrender.  The  flotilla  consisted  of 
one  ship,  three  briggs,  and  five  heavy 
gun  vessels,  mounting  on  the  whole  76 
long  guns,  and  21  carronades  (2  of  which 
were  68  pounders).  These  vessels,  when 
attacked  by  Captain  Prowse,  were  lving 
to  in  compact  order  of  battle,  within  two 
leagues  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
near  a  dangerous  shoal.  The  action 
was  commenced  within  pistol  shot,  and 
continued  with  great  vigour  on  both 
sides  for  two  hours,  when  the  ship 
struck  her  colours.  It  being  now  9  p-  ill. 
and  the  Sirius  much  crippled,  owing  to 
the  smoothness  of  the  water  having 
enabled  the  enemy  to  use  their  guns 
with  the  greatest  effect.  Captain  Prowse 
was  prevented  from  pursuing  t he  others, 
a  circumstance  much  regretted  by  him, 
as  several  were  greatly  disabled  previous 
to  their  sheering  off,  and  had  it  been 
day-light  would  most  probably  have 
shared  the  fate  of  their  leader,  'l'he 
prize  proved  to  be  la  Be.rgere,  of  18  long 
twt-lve  pounders,  1  thirty-pounder  car- 
ronade,  and  189  men;  a  remarkably 
fine  vessel,  commanded  by  Chaney 
Duolvis,  a  Capitaine  de  Fregate,  Com¬ 
modore  of  Flotilla,  and  Member  of  the 
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Legion  of  Honour.  The  loss  sustained 
by  the  Sirius  in  this  clashing  affair, 
amounted  to  9  killed  and  20  wounded. 
Among  the  former  was  her  Commander’s 
nephew,  Mr.  William  Adair,  Master’s 
M  ate.  For  Captain’s  Prowse’s  distin¬ 
guished  conduct  on  this  occasion,  the 
Committee  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  at 
Lloyd’s  voted  him  a  sword  or  vase,  at 
his  option,  value  100/.  The  sum  of  36'0/. 
was  at  the  same  time  directed  to  be 
distributed  amongst  his  wounded  officers 
and  men. 

in  the  spring  of  1810,  the  deceased 
was  appointed  to  the  Theseus  of  74 
guns;  and  he  continued  to  command 
that  ship  in  the  North  sea  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war.  He  was  nomi¬ 
nated  a  Companion  of  the  Bath,  June 
4,  1815  ;  obtained  a  Colonelcy  of  Royal 
Marines,  Aug.  12,  181.9;  and  became  a 
Rear-Admiral,  July  19,  1821. 

Lt.-gen.  P.  K.  Skinner. 

April  7.  In  Regent-street,  Lieut.-gen. 
Philip  Kearney  Skinner. 

This  officer  was  appointed  second 
Lieutenant  in  the  23d  Foot,  Dec.  21, 
1782,  and  served  with  his  regiment  in 
America  until  that  country  was  eva¬ 
cuated  by  the  British  Army.  In  1785 
he  obtained  a  Lieutenancy,  in  1793  a 
Company,  and  Sept.  1,  1795,  a  Majority. 
He  served  in  the  expedition  to  Ostend, 
and  was  taken  prisoner.  On  Dec.  11, 
17 99,  he  received  a  Lieut. -colonelcy  in 
the  56th  Foot.  From  Feb.  1800,  to  Jan. 
1805,  he  served  in  Ireland  ;  and  on  the 
24th  of  April  in  the  latteryear,  he  sailed 
for  the  East  Indies.  He  obtained  the 
rank  of  Colonel,  Oct.  25,  1809;  Major- 
gen.  Jan.  1,  1812,  and  Lieut.-gen.  in 
1825.  The  deceased  was  a  member  of 
the  Consolidated  Board  of  General  Offi¬ 
cers.  — 

Col.  Delancey  Barclay. 

March  29.  At  his  house,  at  Tilling- 
bourne,  near  Dorking,  Colonel  De¬ 
lancey  Barclay,  C.  B.  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  and  Aide-de-camp  to  the  King. 
He  became  Ensign  41st  Foot,  Jan.  11, 
1800;  Cornet  17  Drag.  Aug.  29,  1801; 
Lieutenant,  July  9,  1802;  Captain  56th 
Foot,  April  24,  1805;  Major  Royal  York 
Rangers,  Aug.  23,  1 8  !  0 ;  Lieut. -col.  Royal 
Corsican  Rangers,  Feb.  28,  1812;  Cap¬ 
tain  and  Lieut. -col.  1st  Foot  Guards, 
July  25,  1814}  and  brevet  Colonel  in 
1825.  He  served  in  Flanders,  was  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  was  for 
some  years  Aide-de  camp  to  the  Duke 
of  York. 

Lieut.-col.  H.  Browne. 

June  1825.  At  Fort  William,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Lieut.-col. 
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Henry  Browne,  of  his  Majesty’s  87th 
Foot.  He  entered  the  army  as  Ensign 
of  that  regiment  June  19,  1800  ;  was 
promoted  Lieutenant,  April  30,  1801  ; 
Captain,  June  13,  1805  ;  Major,  April 
22,  1817  ;  «nd  Lieut.-col.  in  1823.  The 
best  memorial  that  we  can  give  of  this 
beloved  and  respected  officer,  are  the 
following  extracts  from  a  letter  dated 
Calcutta,  June  19  : 

“  We  are  all  in  the  greatest  affliction 
here,  for  the  loss  of  that  fine  fellow 
Colonel  Henry  Browne.  His  death  was 
occasioned  by  driving  a  young  horse  in 
his  buggy,  when  t lie  animal  became 
restive,  and  Colonel  Browne  fearing  that 
he  might  be  entangled  in  the  windings 
of  the  Fort,  and  trusting  to  his  own  re¬ 
markable  agility,  leaped  out.  The  in¬ 
juries  he  received,  arid  the  unfavourable 
influence  of  the  climate,  proved  fatal 
eight  days  after;  at  first,  no  danger  had 
been  apprehended,  and  his  friends  had 
been  sanguine  in  their  hopes  of  his  re¬ 
covery  ;  relying  on  the  general  tem¬ 
perance  of  his  habits,  and  the  excellence 
of  his  constitution.  Their  hopes  were 
disappointed.  The  Sunday  of  one  week 
had  seen  him  high  in  health  and  spirits; 
admired  by  all  who  saw,  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him.  On  the  next,  he  was  a 
lifeless  corpse.  The  impression  produced 
by  this  sudden  change,  from  life  and 
strength,  and  manly  beauty,  to  the 
silence  and  coldness  of  the  grave,  has 
been  most  awful ;  it  has  combined  with 
the  deep  regret,  felt  even  by  those  who 
were  but  slightly  acquainted  with  him, 
to  plunge  us  all  into  gloom. 

“  A  very  short  time  before  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  this  unfortunate  accident, 
the  87th  had  been  reviewed  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  who  returned  his  best 
thanks  to  Colonel  Browne,  and  expressed 
his  unqualified  approbation  of  the  high 
state  of  discipline  in  which  he  found  the 
regiment. 

“  Colonel  Browne  was  an  admirable 
officer,  and  is  a  great  loss  to  the  service. 
His  high  character  for  worth  and  honour, 
together  with  the  delightful  hilarity  of 
his  temper,  won  him  the  esteem  not 
only  of  his  brother  officers,  but  of  the 
entire  regiment.  He  was  idolized  by 
bis  soldiers,  who  looked  up  to  him  as 
their  able  commanding  officer,  and  con¬ 
fided  in  him  as  their  considerate  and 
disinterested  friend.  We  have  lost  him, 
in  whose  praise  every  heart  was  fervent, 
and  every  tongue  eloquent;  the  adjuster 
of  all  disputes  and  difficulties;  the  brave 
and  experienced  officer — the  kind  and 
generous  friend — the  ‘  fearless,  frank, 
and  free.’ — In  a  word,  we  have  lost  him, 
who  united  in  his  character  the  soldifer, 
the  gentleman,  and  the  Christian. 
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“  The  soldiers  of  the  Light  Company 
(to  which  Colonel  Browne  had  formerly 
belonged)  could  not  be  kept  out  of  his 
room,  and  they  persisted  in  taking  it 
by  turns  to  sit  up  with  him  during  his 
illness.  The  Grenadiers  and  Light 
Company  were  appointed  to  carry  his 
remains  to  the  grave,  but  the  latter 
would  not  allow  the  Grenadiers  to  assist 
them  in  the  least,  insisting,  that  to  them 
alone  belonged  the  privilege  of  paying 
the  last  honours  to  one  who  had  so  long 
served  with  and  commanded  them. 
We  buried  him  with  heavy  hearts,  and 
arms  reversed,  and  a  noble  tribute  of 
love  and  respect  honoured  his  grave — 
the  tears  of  British  soldiers." 

G.  H.  Nof.mden,  LL.D. 

March  14.  At  his  apartments  in  the 
British  Museum,  aged  56,  George-Henry 
Noehden,  Pb.D.;  LL.D.;  F.R.S.;  F.A.S.j 
M.A.S. ;  F.L.S. ;  H.S.;  Cor.  Soc.  Scient. 
Goettingen  ;  Latin,  Jena ;  Min.  Jen.  Nat. 
Lips.  Berol.  &c.  Assistant  Keeper  of 
the  Antiquities  and  Coins  at  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum. 

Dr.  Noehden  was  born  at  Goettingen, 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Ilanover,  Jan.  23, 
1770.  Mr.  Suclifort,  the  then  Head 
Master  of  the  Grammar-school  of  that 
town,  a  man  eminent  for  classical  learn¬ 
ing,  and  to  whom  even  Michaelis  and 
Heyne  intrusted  their  sons,  instructed 
him  in  the  classics,  and  professed  a  great 
partiality  for  him.  Not  contented  with 
the  acquisition  of  the  ancient,  Noehden 
cultivated  early  the  modern  languages, 
and  his  proficiency  in  Italian,  French, 
and  English,  was  rapid.  In  1788  he 
was  entered  of  the  celebrated  University 
of  his  native  place,  and  applied  particu¬ 
larly  tp  classical  literature  and  antiqui¬ 
ties  under  Heyne,  who,  becoming  bis 
chief  master  and  patron,  employed  him 
in  collating  several.  Greek  MSS,  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  the  Iliad,  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  late  Mr.  Townley,  for  his 
edition  of  Homer,  in  the  preface  to 
which  he  alluded  to  Noehden’s  services, 
in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  his 
pupil. 

In  1791  Mr.  Richard-James  Lawrence, 
now  of  Crawfurd-strcet,  Marylebone,  a 
gentleman  who  had  acquired  consider¬ 
able  property  in  the  West  Indies,  re¬ 
paired  with  his  Lady,  and  two  of  his 
sons,  to  Goettingen,  for  the  education 
of  the  latter.  Having  himself  been 
brought  up  at  Eton  school,  he  had  a 
high  value  for  classical  studies,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  Heyne  for  a  proper  tutor  in  that 
branch  of  learning.  Heyne  recommended 
Noehden,  who  conveyed  his  instructions 
first  in  the  French,  and  after  some  prac¬ 
tice,  in  the  English  language.  He  fre¬ 


quently  extolled  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  and  of  his  whole  family,  iu 
which  he  soon  became  domesticated. 
As  the  sons  of  Mr.  Lawrence  were  more 
particularly  to  be  taught  the  principles 
of  the  German  language,  Noehden 
quickly  discovered,  that  Wendeborn’s 
Grammar  was  insufficient  for  his  pur¬ 
pose  ;  he  accordingly  began  to  com¬ 
pose  one  of  bis  own,  being  the  outlines 
of  the  German  Grammar  for  the  use  of 
Englishmen,  which,  in  the  sequel,  he 
improved  to  such  a  degree  as  to  raise  it 
to  the  rank  of  bis  best  literary  per¬ 
formance,  and  of  which  he  just  lived  to 
see  the  fifth  edition  through  the  press. 
Conceiving  an  attachment  to  English- 
men,  and  English  manners,  he  would 
willingly  have  accompanied  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  on  a  tour  through  Italy,  hut  for 
his  master,  Heyne,  who  was  prejudiced 
against  such  a  career,  preferring  to  see 
hitn  settled  in  the  University.  Mr. 
Lawrence  and  his  lady  returned  to  King- 
land,  leaving  two  of  their  sons  under 
Noehden’s  care,  who  at  the  same  time, 
had  the  tuition  of  some  other  Flnglish 
gentlemen,  their  language  being  by  this 
time  tolerably  familiar  to  him.  Mr. 
Lawrence  happened  to  form  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  at  Bognor  with  the  late  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Milner,  when  that  gentleman  was 
looking  out  for  a  private  tutor  to  send 
to  Eton,  with  his  eldest  son,  the  pre¬ 
sent  Baronet  of  the  name,  and  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  gladly  seized  this  opportunity  of 
recommending  Noehden  for  this  situa¬ 
tion,  upon  which  he  entered  iu  1793. 

When,  in  December  of  that  year,  he 
reached  Nun-Appleton,  Sir  William 
Milner’s  estate  in  Yorkshire,  he  fancied 
himself,  as  he  often  used  to  relate, 
transported  to  fairy  land.  The  delight¬ 
ful  scenery  of  Britain,  Sir  William’s 
most  amiable  family,  who  contended 
with  each  other  to  make  hirp  welcome, 
the  comforts  and  elegance  of  an  English 
gentleman’s  country  residence,  the  po¬ 
lished  society  meeting  t  here  almost  every 
day,  an  extensive  and  beautiful  park, 
the  sports  of  the  field,  and  all  the  refined 
amusements  supplied  by  the  ample  for¬ 
tune  of  the  liberal  proprietor,  could  not 
fail  to  astonish  and  delight  a  young 
scholar  new  from  the  seclusion  of  aca¬ 
demic  retirement.  No  less  surprising 
and  captivating  was  the  manner  in  which 
Sir  William,  then  one  of  the  members 
for  Yorkshire,  lived  in  town.  The 
splendid  hospitality  exercised  by  that 
gentleman  afforded  Noehden  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  being  introduced  to  numerous 
persons  of  rank  and  respectability,  an 
advantage  of  the  highest  importance  to 
him.  In  1794  he  attended  his  pupil  to 
Eton  College.  He  there  learned  to  ap- 
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preciate  the  benefits  of  English  school 
education,  which  he  ever  afterwards 
preferred  to  the  new-fangled  inodes 
of  instruction. 

What  contributed  to  render  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Eton  the  more  agreeable,  was 
the  introduction,  by  letter  from  Heyne, 
to  the  learned  Jacob  Bryant,  who  was 
so  taken  with  the  endearing  qualities  of 
his  young  German  friend,  that  two  days 
seldom  passed  without  the  interchange 
of  a  visit.  Noehden  ever  after  cherished 
the  highest  respect  and  affection  for  the 
sterling  worth  and  profound  erudition  of 
Bryant,  delighted  to  speak  of  him,  and 
had  a  shade  of  the  eccentric  sage,  drawn 
with  his  cocked  hat  and  walking  cane, 
hanging  over  his  mantle-piece.  All 
Bryant’s  studies  were,  he  frequently  as¬ 
sured  Noehden,  directed  to  the  establish¬ 
ing  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  ; 
this  important  point  formed  a  daily  topic 
of  their  conversation,  and  Bryant’s  ar¬ 
guments  were  greatly  instrumental  in 
strengthening  the  high  veneration  for 
our  holy  religion,  which  Noehden  never 
dissembled  :  indeed  he  was  a  most  dili¬ 
gent  attendant  on  the  performance  of 
divine  service  according  to  the  mode  of 
t-he  established  Church  of  England. 

Noehden  also  paid  several  visits  to  his 
distinguished  countryman  Dr.  Herschel, 
at  Slough.  At  Eton  he  spent  with  his 
pupil  two  years  and  a  half,  excepting 
the  holidays,  which  they  passed  at  Nun- 
Appleton.  When  the  education  of  this 
young  gentleman  was  completed,  Noeh¬ 
den  alluded  to  his  hopes  of  some  perma¬ 
nent  provision  in  his  native  town,  but 
Lady  Milner,  refusing  to  listen  to  his 
plan,  pressed  him  to  undertake  likewise 
the  education  of  her  second  son,  which 
Noehden,  bound  as  he  was  in  gratitude 
to  so  excellent  a  family,  and  enamoured 
of  England,  could  not  decline.  In  the 
latter  end  of  1796  Sir  William  Milner 
introduced  him  to  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
at  Wentworth  House,  a  nobleman  who 
ever  afterwards  distinguished  him  by 
his  notice,  and  whose  accomplished  son 
Lord  Milton  honoured  him  with  his  cor¬ 
respondence. 

In  October  of  that  year,  he  went  with 
Sir  William’s  second  son  Charles,  to 
Goettingen.  There,  still  under  the  idea 
of  one  day  becoming  a  member  of  some 
German  University,  he  wrote  a  disserta¬ 
tion  (dedicated  to  his  venerable  friend 
Bryant)  “  De  Porphyrii  Scholiis  in  Ho- 
merum,”  and  publicly  defended  it  in  the 
University,  May  27,  1797,  to  qualify  for 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  which  was  thereafter 
conferred  upon  him.  As  his  pupil  was 
to  continue  on  the  continent  only  one 
year,  and  to  spend  the  concluding 
months  of  it  at  some  German  Court, 
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Noehden  repaired  with  him  to  Bruns¬ 
wick,  whence  they  departed  for  Berlin. 
In  1798,  he  accompanied  his  pupil  to 
Eton  for  the  usual  period,  during  which 
time  he  paid  and  received  visits  to  and 
from  his  friend  Bryant,  as  before. 

In  1800  appeared  the  first  edition  of 
bis  excellent  German  Grammar,  adapted 
to  the  use  of  Englishmen.  From  a  wish 
to  see  his  mother  and  brother,  and  to 
visit  some  portions  of  the  Continent,  he 
crossed  over,  in  July  1802,  and  after 
spending  a  few  months  with  his  friends, 
returned  by  Paris  to  his  duty  in  London, 
in  September,  whence  he  again  took  his 
pupil  to  Eton.  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Milner  were  so  satisfied  with  his  inde¬ 
fatigable  exertions,  that  they  committed 
to  his  care  also  their  third  son.  In  1804 
he  accompanied  their  second  son, 
Charles,  now  a  Major  in  the  Army,  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
was  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Moira,  a 
gentleman  on  that  general’s  staff  having 
married  one  of  Sir  William’s  daughters. 
He  also  became  acquainted  there  with 
the  celebrated  scholars,  Dugald  Stewart, 
Dalzel,  Playfair,  Brewster,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  &c.  This  sojourn,  however,  was 
greatly  embittered  by  the  melancholy 
intelligence  he  received  of  the  decease 
of  Bryant,  and  of  his  dear  brother, 
Adolphus,  both  on  the  same  day. 

Upon  the  death  of  Lady  Milner,  he 
once  more  stated  his  wish  to  retire,  hut 
Sir  William  and  the  whole  family  were 
too  much  attached  to  so  deserving  an 
inmate,  to  part  with  him  before  he  had 
finished  the  education  of  their  third  son. 
In  1811,  the  late  Sir  William  Milner 
fell  a  victim  to  an  inveterate  liver  com¬ 
plaint:  he,  on  his  death-bed,  recom¬ 
mended  the  care  of  his  children  to 
Noehden,  who  in  him  lost  his  best 
friend,  though  the  present  Baronet,  his 
eldest  pupil,  on  that  occasion  evinced 
the  sense  he  entertained  of  what  he 
owed  to  his  tutor,  by  encreasing  one 
third  the  annuity  settled  on  him  by  the 
late  Sir  William,  as  well  as  by  urging 
him  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Nun- 
Appleton. 

Yet  Noehden,  now  desirous  of  being 
master  of  his  time  and  actions,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  same  year  took  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  Albany.  The  London 
booksellers  applied  to  him  in  1812  for  a 
pocket  dictionary  of  the  German  lan¬ 
guage,  then  a  great  desideratum.  He 
compiled  one  which  grew  into  repute, 
and  of  which  Mr.  H.  E.  Lloyd  in  1822 
published  an  improved  edition. 

In  1814  and  1815  he  made  an  exten¬ 
sive  tour  on  the  Continent,  and  in  1818 
accepted  an  invitation  to  Weimar,  to 
superintend  the  education  of  the  children 
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of  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  At  that  elegant  court,  justly 
styled  the  German  At  hens,  he  was  treated 
with  distinction,  and  would  have  been 
content  to  end  his  days  there,  had  he 
not  previously  resided  so  long  in  this 
country.  England,  where  he  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  happiest  hours  of  his  life,  and 
met  with  so  many  sincere  friends,  was 
indelibly  impressed  on  his  memory,  and 
ever  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  He 
did  not  conceal  his  regret  to  his  nu¬ 
merous  correspondents  in  this  country. 
Accordingly,  a  situation  in  the  British 
Museum  having  become  vacant,  his 
friends,  especially  General  Milner,  uncle 
to  his  late  pupils,  and  Lord  Milton,  ex¬ 
erted  themselves  so  strenuously  in  his 
favour,  that  notwithstanding  a  compe¬ 
tition  of  nearly  thirty  aspirants,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  place.  It  is  even  said, 
that  a  protegd  of  her  late  Majesty, 
Queen  Charlotte,  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
his  superior  interest  ;  a  circumstance, 
doubtless,  not  a  little  gratifying  to  the 
subject  of  this  memoir.  After  a  short 
residence,  he  quitted  Weimar  for  Italy, 
and  while  at  Rome,  received  these  happy 
tidings,  together  with  a  summons  of 
immediate  return  to  his  insular  friends. 

Thus,  in  1820,  he  at  last  found  him¬ 
self  nominated  to  an  employment  con¬ 
genial  to  his  taste.  For  some  time  he 
had  the  care  of  a  portion  of  the  library 
in  that  National  establishment  ;  but 
when,  in  1821,  be  published  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Goethe’s  Observations  on  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Vinci’s  celebrated  picture  of 
the  Last  Supper,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  discerned,  that  he  would  be 
more  suitably  placed  in  the  department 
of  Antiquities  and  Coins,  of  which,  o w  ing 
to  the  malady  under  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  holding  that  situation  labours,  Dr. 
Noehden  soon  obtained  the  entire  su¬ 
perintendence.  That  to  the  study  of 
ancient  and  modern  art,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  Numismatology, he  had  directed 
his  particular  attention,  was  satisfac¬ 
torily  demonstrated  by  the  publication 
of  his  “  Northwick  Coins,”  which,  but 
for  an  unfortunate  circumstance  beyond 
bis  control,  would  have  extended  to  eight 
or  twelve  numbers,  but-  was  concluded 
about  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  with 
the  fourth  number.  In  1823,  when  the 
Asiatic  Society  was  instituted,  they 
chose  him  their  honorary  Secretary,  the 
functions  of  which  post  be  discharged 
with  his  usual  punctuality. 

Dr.  Noehden  was  highly  esteemed  by 
all  who  knew  him,  for  the  strict  recti¬ 
tude  of  his  principles,  his  various  and 
profound  attainments,  and  the  capti¬ 
vating  suavity  of  bis  manners.  It  is 
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still  a  problem  to  some  of  his  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends,  that  a  man  so  agreeable  in 
person,  so  respectable  in  character,  and 
so  much  liked  by  some  of  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  and  estimable  females,  should  Wave, 
to  all  appearance,  remained  insensible  to 
the  charms  of  the  fair  sex,  and  never 
have  entered  the  marriage  state.  To 
the  irregularities  frequently  indulged  in 
by  unmarried  men,  he  was  an  utter 
stranger,  even  at  the  earlier  periods  of 
his  life.  The  society  of  few,  particularly 
foreigners  resident  in  England,  has  ever 
been  courted  more  than  that  of  Dr. 
Noehden.  Among  his  multifarious  ac¬ 
complishments,  was  that  of  being  able 
to  express  himself  in  English  not  only 
with  great  ease  and  propriety,  but  with¬ 
out  any  foreign  accent.  Being  a  martyr 
to  the  gout,  his  impatience  of  that  un¬ 
pleasant  visitor  sometimes  led  him  to 
make  use  of  a  strong  medicine.  This 
dangerous  expedient  may  perhaps  have 
hastened  the  decay  of  a  frame  not  origi¬ 
nally  robust.  The  first  symptom  of  his 
fatal  malady  was  mistaken  for  diabetes, 
which  however,  in  the  end,  appeared  to 
have  been  only  a  violent  effort  of  the 
system  for  ease.  He  also  complained  of 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  of  lethargy. 
He  expired  without  any  signs  of  violent 
pain.  On  opening  the  body,  the  mucous 
membrane  was  found  to  be  much  in¬ 
flamed,  and  the  cartilaginous  parts  of 
the  ribs  ossified.  The  head  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  water. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
Church  of  St.John  the  Baptist,  in  the 
Savoy.  The  handsome  annuity  of  300/. 
allowed  him  by  the  Milner  family,  added 
to  the  profits  arising  from  his  publica¬ 
tions,  and  to  the  salary  annexed  to  his 
situation  at  the  British  Museum,  gave 
him,  in  his  latter  years,  a  comfortable 
income  of  about  .900/.  per  annum. 
He  left  about  1000/.  in  the  4  per 
cents,  and  200/.  in  the  French  funds, 
which,  together  with  the  value  of  the 
copyright  of  his  publications,  and  the 
proceeds  of  his  library  atid  furniture, 
devolve  on  his  two  sisters.  Among  his 
papers  no  complete  manuscripts  were 
found  ready  for  the  press,  but  only  frag¬ 
ments,  consisting  of  1.  An  Introduction 
to  Numismatology ;  2.  a  Translation  of 
6ome  Chapters  of  Wiuckelmann’s  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Art,”  undertaken,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Colches¬ 
ter;  3.  a  Translation  of  part  of  Lessing's 
Laocoon  ;  4.  numerous  Journals  of  his 
Travels. 

A  portrait  of  him  by  Mr.  Backler,  of 
New  man-street,  and  in  the  possession  of 
that  artist,  was  declared  by  him  to  be  a 
good  likeness.  A  cast  was  also  taken 
after  his  death,  from  which  the  Asiatic 
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Society  is  understood  to  have  ordered  a 
bust  for  its  rooms. 

Rf.v.  R.  P.  Goodenough,  M.A. 

April  20.  The  Rev.  Robert-Pbilip 
Goodenough,  M.  A.  Prebendary  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  of  York,  of  Rippon,  and  of  South- 
well,  Vicar  of  Carlton  in  Lyndrick, 
Nottinghamshire,  Rector  of  Beasby, 
Lincolnshire,  and  second  son  of  Samuel 
Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Mr.  G.  was  brought  up  at  Westminster 
School,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  at 
which  places  of  education  his  father  and 
uncle  Edmund,  afterwards  Vicar  of  Swin¬ 
don,  Wilts,  received  their  education. 
At  the  University  he  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  be  admitted  a  student  from 
Westminster,  in  1792,  in  the  time  of 
the  celebrated  and  never  to  be  equalled 
Dean  Cyril  Jackson,  and  he  had  for  his 
contemporariessome  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  the  present  day,  among  whom 
are  to  be  numbered  Mr.  C.  Williams 
Wynn,  Dr.  Phillimore,  Lord  Kenyon, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Taunton,  Hon.  W.  Herbert, 
Dr.  Lushington,  Dr.  Elmsley,  Mr.  Gais- 
ford,  &lc. 

Under  the  encouragement  which  Mr. 
G.  in  common  with  all  other  young  men 
of  talents  and  diligence,  received  from 
Dr.  C.  Jackson,  he  was  soon  distinguish¬ 
ed  as  a  sound  and  good  scholar.  In 
1797,  while  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  gained 
the  University  prize  for  an  English  essay 
on  “  The  Influence  of  Climate  on  Na¬ 
tional  Manners  and  Character,”  and  for 
some  years,  after  he  had  taken  his  de¬ 
gree  of  M.A.  he  officiated  as  one  of  the 
public  tutors  of  the  College.  In  this 
department  he  at  once  preserved  the 
dignity  of  his  station,  and  the  affections 
of  his  pupils,  and  like  a  true  disciple  of 
the  Dean,  never  forgot  that  if  they  were 
to  be  scholars  while  at  Christ  Church, 
they  were  to  be  gentlemen  through  life. 
He  married  afterwards,  Cecilia,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Mark¬ 
ham,  Archbishop  of  York,  by  whom  he 
has  left  a  numerous  family,  of  whom 
one  was  at  the  late  election  at  West¬ 
minster  School,  chosen  a  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

Mr. G.  resided  principally  on  his  living 
of  Carlton,  and  has  left  behind  him  the 
character  of  an  excellent  parish  priest, 
the  most  valuable  member  of  society 
which  can  exist,  of  an  affectionate  hus¬ 
band,  a  good  father,  a  dutiful  son,  and 
a  faithful  friend.  He  had  long  laboured 
under  a  mesenteric  complaint,  and  in 
1825  received  much  benefit  from  the 
advice  of  London  Physicians  while  resi¬ 
dent  at  Caen  Wood,  the  seat  of  his  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Mansfield.  But 
his  constitution -was  entirely  worn  out, 


and  he  sunk  at  last  in  the  prime  of  life, 
after  a  few  days  illness,  in  the  51st  year 
of  his  age. 

Mr.  G.  is  succeeded  in  the  Prebend  of 
Carlisle  by  his  younger  brother,  Dr.  Ed¬ 
mund  Goodenough,  Head  -  master  of 
Westminster  School, 


J.  T.  Lloyd,  Eso. 

May  4.  In  London,  aged  35,  John- 
Thomas  Lloyd,  Esq.  of  the  Stone  House, 
Shrewsbury.  He  was  the  only  son  of 
Thomas  Lloyd,  Esq.  of  Glangwnna  near 
Carnarvon,  and  married,  Oct.  5,  1819, 
Harriet,  second  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Butler,  I).  D.  Archdeacon  of 
Derby,  and  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury 
School,  by  whom  he  has  left  two  sons 
and  three  daughters. 

The  death  of  this  much-respected  and 
truly  amiable  man,  exemplary  in  the 
performance  of  all  his  social,  moral,  and 
religious  duties,  and  cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  hope,  excited  great  and  most 
unusual  sympathy,  not  only  among  his 
friends  and  family,  to  whom  he  was  in¬ 
expressibly  dear,  but  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  general  of  the  town  in  which  he 
lived,  many  of  whom  were  desirous  to 
testify  their  respect  for  his  memory  by 
following  his  remains  in  procession  to 
the  grave.  But  this  signal  mark  of  re¬ 
gard,  though  received  with  deep  feelings 
of  gratitude,  was  declined  by  his  af¬ 
flicted  family,  and  the  funeral  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  private  manner,  attended 
only  by  his  nearest  relatives  and  connec¬ 
tions.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  decL 
sion  on  their  part,  the  general  feeling  of 
regret  was  so  strong,  that  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral  both  the  shops  and  private 
houses  were  shut  through  the  whole  line 
of  the  procession,  from  the  entrance  of 
the  town  at  Lord  Hill’s  column,  to  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile,  and  also  from  the  Church  to  the 
residence  of  Archdeacon  Butler  at  the 
schools,  though  out  of  the  line.  These 
demonstrations  of  sympathy  and  respect 
for  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  will  not 
be  lost  on  the  survivors,  and  are,  we 
hope,  well  calculated  to  soothe  the 
affliction  of  his  family  and  connections* 
and  afford  them  a  sacred  source  of  con¬ 
solation  in  reflecting  on  so  honourable  a 
testimony  of  public  estimation  and  re¬ 
gard. 

John  Pinkerton,  Eso. 

March  10.  At  Paris,  aged  67,  John 
Pinkerton,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  Perth,  a  volu¬ 
minous  and  celebrated  Author  and  Editor. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  claimed  descent  from 
an  ancient  family  seated  at  Pinkerton 
near  Dunbar.  His  grandfather  was 
Walter,  a  worthy  and  honest  yeoman  at 
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Dalserf,  who  had  a  numerous  family. 
As  presbyterians  at  that  time  abounded 
in  the  West  of  England,  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  intercourse  between  them  and 
those  of  Scotland. 

James  Pinkerton,  a  son  of  Walter, 
settled  in  Somersetshire,  where  having 
acquired  a  moderate  property  as  a  dealer 
in  hair,  (an  article,  as  wigs  were  gene¬ 
rally  worn,  then  much  in  request,)  he 
returned  to  his  native  country  about 
1755,  and  married  Mrs.  Bowie  (whose 
maiden  name  was  Heron),  the  widow  of 
a  respectable  merchant  at  Edinburgh, 
who  brought  him  an  increase  of  fortune, 
and  left  three  children.  James,  the 
eldest,  joined  the  army  as  a  volunteer, 
and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Minden, 
his  brother  Robert  succeeding  to  an 
estate  in  Lanarkshire,  left  by  their  father. 

John  Pinkerton,  the  youngest  son, 
was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Feb.  17,  1758. 
After  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  educa¬ 
tion,  at  a  small  school,  kept  by  an  old 
woman  at  Grangegate  Side,  near  that 
city,  where  was  a  house  belonging  to 
his  mother,  he  was,  in  1764,  removed  to 
the  grammar  school  at  Lanark,  kept  by 
Mr.  Thomson,  who  married  the  sister  of 
the  poet  of  that  name. 

Inheriting  from  his  father  a  portion 
of  hypochondriacism,  young  Pinkerton 
was  always  a  diffident  boy,  and  he  neither 
entered  into  Competition  with  his  school¬ 
fellows  in  education,  nor  joined  in  their 
boisterous  but  healthy  amusements. 
At  school  he  was  generally  the  second 
or  third  of  his  class;  but  nothing  re¬ 
markable  distinguished  this  period,  ex¬ 
cept  one  incident;  Mr.  Thomson  one 
day  ordered  the  boys  to  translate  a  part 
of  Livy  into  English  ;  when  he  came  to 
young  Pinkerton’s  version,  he  read  it 
silently  to  himself,  then,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  boys,  walked  quickly  out 
of  the  6choo),  but  soon  returned  with  a 
volume  of  Hooke’s  Roman  History,  in 
which  the  same  part  of  Livy  was  trans¬ 
lated.  He  read  both  aloud,  and  gave 
his  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  his  dis¬ 
ciple’s  translation,  which  not  a  little 
flattered  boyish  vanity,  and  perhaps 
sowed  in  him  the  first  6eeds  of  author¬ 
ship. 

After  being  six  years  at  school,  the 
last  year  of  which  only  was  dedicated  to 
the  Greek,  he  returned  to  the  house  of 
his  family  near  Edinburgh.  His  father 
having  some  dislike  to  university  educa¬ 
tion,  John  was  kept  in  a  kind  of  solitary 
confinement  at  home ;  and  this  parent, 
being  of  a  severe  and  morose  disposition, 
his  durance  little  tended  to  give  much 
firmness  to  his  nerves.  An  hour  or  two 
passed  every  day  in  attending  a  French 
teacher ;  and,  in  his  eagerness  to  attain 
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this  language,  he  had  totally  lost  his 
Greek,  and  nearly  his  Latin  also:  but 
soon  after,  meeting  with  Rollin’s  An¬ 
cient  History,  and  observing  references 
to  the  original  authors,  he  bought  the 
History  of  Justinus,  &c.  and  soon  re¬ 
covered  his  Latin  so  as  to  write,  when 
he  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age, 
tolerable  fragments  in  that  language. 
He  afterwards  studied  mathematics  two 
or  three  years,  under  Mr.  Ewing,  an 
able  teacher  at  Edinburgh,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  far  as  the  doctrine  of  infinites. 

Intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
young  Pinkerton  was  articled  to  Mr. 
Wm.  Aytoun,  an  eminent  writer  to  the 
signet,  with  whom  he  served  a  clerkship 
of  five  years.  He  did  not,  however, 
neglect  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  and 
having  felt  the  witchery  of  verse  by 
reading  Beattie’s  Minstrel,  and  other 
poems,  he  wrote  an  elegy,  called  Craig- 
millar  Castle,  which  he  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Beattie.  This  production,  which  was 
published  in  1776,  was  followed  by  the 
composition  of  one  or  two  tragedies,  but 
they  were  never  printed. 

In  1780,  soon  after  the  expiration  of 
his  clerkship,  his  father  died  ;  and  being 
often  disappointed  in  procuring  uncom¬ 
mon  books  at  Edinburgh,  he  visited 
London,  w/here  the  size  and  extent  of 
the  booksellers’  catalogues  are  said  to 
have  formed  his  sole  motive  for  wishing 
to  fix  his  residence.  This  determina¬ 
tion  was  confirmed  by  the  bankruptcy 
of  some  merchants  in  Glasgow,  who  held 
about  1,000/.  of  his  father’s  money,  all 
which  was  lost.  He  accordingly  went  to 
Scotland  in  the  spring  of  1781,  took  up 
the  remaining  sums  lying  in  mercantile 
hands, and, ret  urning  to  England,  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  in  the 
winter  of  that  vear. 

In  1781  Mr.  Pinkerton  published,  in 
8vo.  “  Rimes,”  as  he  peculiarly  chose 
to  designate  some  minor  poems;  and 
“  Hardyknute,  an  Heroic  Ballad,  now 
first  published  complete  [a  Second  Part 
being  added]  ;  with  the  other  more  ap¬ 
proved  Scottish  Ballads,  and  some  not 
hitherto  made  public,  in  the  Tragic 
style.  To  which  were  prefixed,  Two 
Dissertations :  1.  On  the  Oral  Tradition 
of  Poetry.  2.  O11  the  Tragic  Ballad,’' 
small  8vo.  The  latter  work  is  reviewed 
in  vol.  li.  p.  279;  as  in  vol.  lit.  p.  131, 
is  a  second  edition  of  the  “  Rimes,”  and 
his  “Two  Dithyrambic  Odes:  1.  Oil 
Enthusiasm.  2.  To  Laughter,”  4to. 
1782  ;  whilst  in  the  same  volume,  p.  243, 
are  noticed  his  “  Tales  in  Verse,”  also 
published  in  that  year. 

From  his  boyish  days  Mr.  Pinkerton 
had  been  fond  of  collecting  medals,  mi¬ 
nerals,  and  other  curiosities  ;  and  hav- 
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ing  received  from  a  lady  in  Scotland  a 
rare  coin  of  Constantine,  on  bis  Sarma- 
tian  victory,  which  she  had  taken  as  a 
farthing,  he  soon  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  little  collection,  and  used  to  read  Ad¬ 
dison’s  Dialogues  on  Medals  with  infi¬ 
nite  delight.  These  pursuits  led  him  to 
see  the  defects  of  common  books  on  the 
subject,  and  he  drew  up  a  manual  and 
tables  for  his  own  use,  which  afterwards 
grew  to  the  excellent  and  complete 
“  Essay  on  Medals,”  the  first  edition  of 
which  was  published  by  Dodsley,  in  two 
8vo.  volumes,  1784.  He  was  materially 
assisted  in  its  completion  by  the  late 
Mr.  Southgate  of  the  British  Museum 
and  Mr.  Douce.  The  third  and  last 
edition  was  edited  by  Mr.  Harwood. 

In  1785  Mr.  Pinkerton  surprised  the 
literary  world  with  a  very  extraordinary 
performance,  entitled,  “  Letters  of  Li¬ 
terature,”  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Robert  Heron.  In  this  work  he  depre¬ 
ciated  the  ancient  authors,  in  a  manner 
which  called  forth  the  indignation  of 
the  poet  Cowper;  and  criticised  the 
best  of  the  moderns,  with  an  air  of  as¬ 
surance  that  could  not  have  been  war¬ 
ranted  even  by  the  most  confirmed  cha¬ 
racter  for  taste,  learning,  and  judgment. 
He  had  also  the  vanity  to  recommend  a 
new  system  of  orthography,  more  fan¬ 
tastical  and  absurd,  if  possible,  than 
that  which  his  countryman,  Mr.  El- 
phinstone,  endeavoured  with  so  much 
zeal  to  introduce.  Unfortunately  too, 
it  happened  that  the  odium  of  the  per¬ 
formance  actually  alighted  on  a  country¬ 
man  of  his,  whose  name  was  in  reality 
Robert  Heron,  and  who  was  just  then 
coming  before  the  publick  as  an  author*. 
However,  this  book  obtained  for  Mr,  P.  an 
introduction  to  Horace  Walpole,  through 
whom  he  became  acquainted  with  Gib¬ 
bon  the  historian,  who  recommended 
him  to  the  booksellers  as  a  fit  person  to 
translate  the  “  English  Monkish  Histo¬ 
rians,”  a  work  which,  had  the  proposal 
met  with  encouragement,  might  have 
tended  to  a  more  generally  diffused 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages;  On  the  death  of  his  patron,  the 
Earl  of  Orford,  Mr.  Pinkerton  sold  a 
collection  of  his  Lordship’s  remarks, 
witticisms,  and  letters,  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  in  which 
miscellany  they  appeared  periodically. 


*  “  Poor  Heron  was  a  man  of  extensive 
information  but  little  judgment,  a  re¬ 
spectable  parliamentary  reporter,  but  a 
bad  writer.  He  was  reduced  chiefly  by 
improvidence  to  great  distress,  and 
closed  his  life  about  15  or  16  years  ago, 
within  the  walls  of  the  Fever  Institu¬ 
tion,’  ’ — Month ly  M ag\ 


under  the  title  of  Walpoliana,  and  when 
exhausted,  the  whole  were  reprinted  in 
two  small  volumes,  with  a  portrait  of 
th4  gifted  Nobleman. 

In  1786  our  second  Chatterton  issued 
two  8vo.  vols.  entitled,  “  Ancient  Scot¬ 
tish  Poems,  never  before  in  Print  ;  but 
now  published  from  the  [pretended]  Ma¬ 
nuscript  Collections  of  Sir  Richard  Mait¬ 
land,  of  Lethington,  Knight,  Lord  Privy 
Seal  of  Scotland,  and  a  Senator  of  the 
College  of  Justice.  Comprizing  Pieces 
written  from  about  1420  till  1586.  With 
large  Notes  and  a  Glossary.”  This  pub¬ 
lication  is  fully  reviewed  in  vol.  lvi.  pp. 
147-150.  The  manuscripts  were  feigned 
to  have  been  discovered  in  the  Pepysian 
Library  at  Cambridge. 

In  1787  Mr.  Pinkerton  published  in 
2  vols.  12mo,  under  the  feigned  name  of 
H.  Bennet,  M.  A.,  “  The  Treasury  of 
Wit  ;  being  a  methodical  Selection  of 
about  Twelve  Hundred  of  the  best 
Apothegms  and  Jests ;  from  books  in 
several  Languages,” — a  compilation  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  much  superior  to  most 
of  the  kind.  It  was  accompanied  by 
many  just  and  pertinent  observations, 
in  a  Discourse  on  vvit  and  humour,  con¬ 
sidered  under  the  four  different  heads  ; 
—  Serious  Wit,  Comic  Wit,  Serious 
Humour,  and  Comic  Humour.  The 
same  year  produced  in  one  volume, 
8vo.  his  well-known  “  Dissertation  on 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Scythians 
or  Goths,  being  an  Introduction  to  the 
Ancient  and  Modern  History  of  Eu¬ 
rope;”  and  though  he  figured  after¬ 
ward  in  many  other  walks  of  litera¬ 
ture,  the  prejudices  embalmed  in  that 
extraordinary  production  continued  to 
the  end  to  hold  almost  the  undivided 
possession  of  his  mind.  He  seriously 
believed  that  the  Irish,  the  Scotch  High¬ 
landers,  and  the  Welsh,  the  Bretons, 
and  the  Spanish  Biscayans,  are  the  only 
surviving  descendants  of  the  original 
population  of  Europe,  and  that  in  them, 
their  features,  their  manners,  their  his¬ 
tory,  every  philosophic  eye  may  trace 
the  unimproved  and  unimprovable  sa¬ 
vage,  the  Celt.  He  maintained  in  every 
company  that  he  was  ready  to  drop  his 
theory  altogether  the  moment  any  one 
could  point  out  to  him  a  single  person 
of  intellectual  eminence  sprung  from  an 
unadulterated  line  of  Celtic  ancestry. 
He  used  to  appeal  boldly  to  the  History 
of  Bulaw,  in  particular;  asking  what 
one  great  man  the  Celtic  races  of 
Wales,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  had  yet 
contributed  to  the  rolls  of  fame?  And 
it  must  be  owned  that  he  had  studied 
family  genealogies  so  indefatigably,  that 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  refute  him 
without  preparation.  If  you  mentioned 
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Burke,  *  What,'  said  he,  «  a  descendant 
of  De  Bourg?  class  that  high  Norman 
chivalry  with  the  riff-raff  of  O  s  and 
Mac’s  ?  Show  me  a  great  O,  and  I  am 
done.'  He  delighted  to  prove  that  the 
Scotch  Highlanders  had  never  had  but  a 
few  great  captains — such  as  Montrose, 
Dundee,  the  first  Duke  of  Argyle — and 
these  were  all  Goths; — the  two  first, 
Lowlanders  ;  the  last  a  Norman,  a  de 
Campo  bello  I  The  aversion  he  had  for 
the  Celtic  name  extended  itself  to  every 
person  and  every  thing  that  had  any 
connection  with  the  Celtic  countries. 
The  opinions  advanced  in  his  remark¬ 
able  “  Dissertation,”  were  ably  and  amply 
combated,  as  well  elsewhere,  as  in  our 
own  pages,  by  a  correspondent,  in  vol. 
Lvn.  pp.  203,  305  ;  and  again,  by  Mr. 
W.  Williams,  in  vol.  lx.  pp.  601-5. 

In  1789  the  deceased  author  published 
in  Bvo.  a  collection  of  ancient  Latin 
Lives  of  the  Scottish  Saints,  a  work 
which  greatly  tended  to  illustrate  the 
early  history  of  his  native  country.  It 
is  reviewed  in  vol.  LVI.  p.  509,  vol.  LIX. 
p.  635,  and  is  now  a  scarce  volume, 
ivo  more  than  one  hundred  copies  of  it 
having  been  printed.  This  was  soon 
after  followed  by  a  new  and  greatly  en¬ 
larged  edition  of  his  Es6ay  on  Medals 
(see  vol.  Lix.  p.  837),  which  has  become 
the  standard  work  for  information  on 
that  interesting  and  useful  subject.  In 
the  same  fruitful  year  he  published  an 
edition  of  “  The  Bruce,  or  the  History 
of  Robert  King  of  Scotland,  written  in 
Scottish  verse,  by  John  Barbour,”  3 
vols.  8vo. 

In  1700  this  prolific  writer  again  put 
forth  some  of  his  numismatic  researches, 
in  “  The  Medallic  History  of  England 
to  the  Revolution,”  4to. ;  and  published 
t(  An  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Scot¬ 
land,  preceding  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
III.  or  1056  ;  including  the  authentic 
History  of  that  Period,”  2  vols.  8vo. 
(republished  in  1795)  with  some  addi¬ 
tional  observations,  containing  replies 
to  the  various  reviews,  &c.  (see  vol.  lxv. 
pp.  416,  506).  In  1792  he  edited  three 
octavo  volumes  of  “  Scottish  Poems,  re¬ 
printed  from  scarce  editions”  (see  vol. 
LXiii.  pp.  32,  446). 

In  1793  Mr.  Pinkerton  married  Miss 
Burgess,  of  Odiham,  Hants,  sister  to  the 
present  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  but  the 
union  was  not  happy,  and  the  parties 
separated.  The  lady  has  been  dead 
some  years. 

Our  author’s  next  important  literary 
labours  were  in  biography,  he  contri¬ 
buting  the  lives  to  “  Iconographia  Sco- 
tica,  or  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Persons 
of  Scotland,  with  biographical  notes,” 
2  vols.  8vo.  1795-1797  (see  vol.  lxv. 
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(*  Scottish  Gallery,  or  Portraits  of  Emi¬ 
nent  Persons  of  Scotland,  with  their 
Characters,”  8vo.  1799. 

His  talents  were  then  directed  to  geo¬ 
graphy,  and  they  produced  a  standard 
work  in  this  branch  of  science.  The 
“  Modern  Geography,  digested  on  a 
new  plan,”  appeared  first  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  in  1802;  a  second  edition  pub¬ 
lished  in  1807,  consists  of  three;  and 
there  is  an  Abridgement  in  a  single 
octavo.  In  1306  Mr.  Pinkerton  tra¬ 
velled  to  the  French  capital,  and  on  his 
return  published  his  observations,  under 
the  title  of  “  Recollections  of  Paris,”  2 
vols.  8vo.  Subsequently  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  editing  a  “  General  Collection 
of  Voyages  and  Travels,”  which  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  nineteen  volumes,  quarto;  and 
a  “  New  Modern  Atlas,”  in  parts,  both 
which  works  commenced  in  1809-  For 
a  short  time  the  Critical  Review,  with 
but  little  success,  was  under  his  super¬ 
intendance. 

Mr.  Pinkerton’s  last  original  work 
was  “  Petralogy,  or  a  Treatise  on  Rocks," 
2  vols.  8vo.  1811  ;  but  in  1814,  still 
pursuing  his  attacks  on  the  Celts,  he 
republished  in  two  octavo  volumes,  his 
“  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotland,” 
together  with  his  “  Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Scythians  or 
Goths.” 

Mr.  Pinkerton  had  of  late  years  re¬ 
sided  almost  entirely  in  Paris.  His  ap¬ 
pearance  was  that  of  “  a  very  little  and 
very  thin  old  man,  with  a  very  small, 
sharp,  yellow  face,  thickly  pitted  by  the 
small  pox,  and  decked  with  a  pair  of 
green  spectacles.” 

After  this  very  detailed  memoir,  any 
lengthened  character  were  needless.  It 
will  have  been  perceived  that  Mr.  Pin¬ 
kerton  was  an  eccentric,  but  highly  in¬ 
dustrious  literary  workman,  and  that 
his  talents,  though  in  some  instances 
ill-directed,  were  commensurate  with 
undertakings  of  no  ordinary  rank  in 
literature. 


M.  David. 

Dec.  29.  At  Brussels,  the  seat  of  his 
exile  since  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Bourbons,  aged  76,  M.  David,  an  artist 
who  bad  long  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
French  School  of  Painting. 

At  the  period  when  the  development 
of  his  powers  commenced,  the  genius  of 
the  French  painters  had  fallen  into  the 
worst  possible  direction.  The  style  of 
the  Italian  school,  transmitted  by  Pous¬ 
sin  and  Lesueur,  had  beeti  abandoned  ; 
and,  under  the  idea  of  returning  to 
Nature,  they  had  adopted  a  petty  af¬ 
fected  representation  of  her,  which  pus- 
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sessed  neither  the  graceful,  of  which 
they  were  in  search,  nor  the  ideal  or 
the  grand,  which  they  had  voluntarily 
renounced.  David  repaired  to  Howe  : 
there  his  mind  was  influenced  by  the 
two-fold  impression  which  it  received 
from  the  numerous  grand  and  exact 
productions  of  the  Italian  school,  and 
from  the  statues  of  the  ancients — so 
chaste,  so  correct,  so  simply  beautiful. 
Thus  impressed,  he  struck  into  a  new 
course,  and  produced  his  picture  of 
Andromache,  which  by  many  is  regarded 
as  one  of  his  master-pieces.  His  paint¬ 
ing  had  then  something  of  the  Italian 
gravity  and  simplicity  5  and  his  pure 
and  lofty  design,  like  that  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  had  not  attained  that  ideal 
perfection,  bordering  upon  the  stiffness 
of  statuary,  which  he  acquired  at  a  later 
period.  In  his  next  picture,  Belisarius, 
the  composition  is  simple  and  grand, 
the  design  chaste,  the  expression  true, 
the  colouring  sedate — the  entire  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  production  bearing  a  great 
resemblance  to  Poussin,  with  more  cor¬ 
rectness  and  arrangement  than  that 
artist  usually  displays.  In  tracing  his 
course  from  his  Belisarius  to  his  Rape  of 
the  Sabines,  the  influence  of  the  Italian 
school  will  be  seen  gradually  to  diminish, 
and  the  taste  for  ancient  design  to  be¬ 
come  stronger,  so  as  at  last  to  settle  into 
academic  correctness.  In  his  Horatii, 
which  may  perhaps  he  regarded  as  the 
production  that  marks  the  zenith  of  his 
talents,  there  is  the  same  grandeur,  the 
same  severity  of  composition  and  ex¬ 
pression,  the  same  sobriety  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  ;  but,  without  yet  ceasing  to  be 
natural,  the  disposition  of  the  subject 
is  seen  to  incline  towards  the  sterility  of 
bas-relief.  In  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines, 
one  amongst  the  most  admired  and 
most  deserving  of  admiration  of  M. 
David’s  pictures,  it  is  seen  that  his 
drawing  has  become  altogether  academic, 
and  the  attitudes  betray  a  too  great 
fondness  for  the  display  of  beautiful 
forms.  His  Socrates  is  grandly  con¬ 
ceived  ;  bis  Brutus  is  full  of  beautiful 
details  ;  his  Thermopylae,  and  the  many 
other  works  that  have  signalized  his 
pencil,  are  marked  with  all  the  touches 
of  a  great  master  ;  but,  by  those  who 
love  the  simple  and  the  true,  and  are 
fearful  of  style, when  it  becomes  syste¬ 
matic,  the  first  works  of  M.  David  will 
be  esteemed  his  best. 

David  was  a  great  favourite  of  Buona¬ 
parte.  The  conquerer  of  Austerlitz  is 
said  to  have  advanced  two  steps  towards 
the  artist  in  his  painting  room,  and 
taking  off  his  hat,  to  have  exclaimed, 
*e  Sir,  I  salute  you  !”  Under  the  protec- 
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tion  of  his  great  friend,  David  was 
allowed,  as  a  special  mark  of  distinction, 
to  occupy  the  corner  wing  of  the  old 
palace,  from  which  every  man  of  genius 
and  science  entitled  to  reside  there,  had 
been  removed.  Buonaparte  always  con¬ 
sulted  him  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
paintings  and  statues  :  and  all  the  go¬ 
vernment  costumes  were  from  his  de¬ 
signs.  David  had  many  pupils,  and  was 
not  without  adherents  :  but,  from  the 
sanguinary  part  which  he  had  taken  in 
the  Revolution,  he  was  shunned  by  the 
great  and  the  good,  and  seemed  to  lead 
the  life  of  a  proscribed  exile,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  gayest  city  in  Europe. 

David  painted  the  Coronation  of  Buo¬ 
naparte,  in  conformity  with  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  his  master.  It  was  not  that 
picture,  however,  which  was  exhibited 
in  Pall  Mall  between  three  and  four 
years  ago.  On  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  expatriated  painter  re¬ 
tired  to  Brussels  ;  and  there  he  finished 
what  he  considered  an  improved  and 
heightened  copy  of  the  original  paint¬ 
ing.  That  painting  was  exhibited  in 
London,  where,  from  various  circum¬ 
stances,  it  naturally  attracted  much 
notice,  and  excited  much  critisism.  Buo¬ 
naparte,  Josephine,  the  Cardinal  Ca- 
prara,  and  two  or  three  other  figures, 
were  universally  allowed  to  be  fine  ;  but 
the  remaining  cluster  of  two  hundred 
and  ten  people,  gave  the  painting  the 
air  of  a  crowded  stage,  on  which  the 
leading  aeiors  concentrated  attention, 
whilst  the  surrounding  mutes  had  not 
grace  enough  to  be  even  naturally  af¬ 
fected. 

M.  David,  when  he  went  into  exile, 
announced  to  his  pupils  that  he  was 
about  to  change  his  style,  and  that  be 
would  send  them  from  the  Netherlands 
a  specimen  of  the  true  manner  of  colour¬ 
ing.  Critics  consider  him  to  have  ful¬ 
filled  this  promise  in  his  Mars  and  Venus, 
which  has  been  exhibited  with  his  Beli¬ 
sarius,  Horatii,  Brutus,  Rape  of  the 
Sabines,  &c.  u  Mars,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  is  stretched  on  a  couch  ;  Venus, 
who  has  risen  to  make  room  for  him, 
has  one  hand  resting  upon  him,  whilst 
with  the  other  she  is  placing  a  crown 
on  his  head,  which  she  is  to  bestow  on 
condition  that  he  quits  the  pursuit  of 
arms.  Mars  consents,  and  presents  his 
sword  as  a  token  of  his  sincerity.  The 
Graces  are  hastening  to  disencumber 
the  god  of  his  armour;  Love  is  unloos¬ 
ing  his  sandal  5  and  every  attempt  is 
making  to  render  his  return  to  the  field 
impossible.” 

M.  Odevaue,  one  of  M.  David’s  dis¬ 
ciples  and  friends,  has  published  in  the 
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Brussels  Oracle,  a  pompous  and  inflated 
eulogy  upon  the  deceased,  which  thus 
concludes:  “  Let  Brussels  be  proud  in 
retaining  tbe  ashes  of  David.  1  propose 
to  beg  Lis  family  to  leave  the  remains 
of  him  who  was  our  master  and  friend 
to  us,  to  open  immediately  a  subscription 
to  raise  a  monument  to  him  in  one  of 
our  principal  churches,  and  to  have  a 
funeral  procession.  There  shall  be  exe¬ 
cuted  a  mass  and  requiem,  wi'h  a  grand 
orchestra  ;  and,  in  order  to  render  this 
ceremony  worthy  of  its  object,  I  propose 
to  invite  hither  the  artists  and  the  friends 
of  the  arts,  from  all  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  from  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries.”  A  subscription  was  accordingly 
opened,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  regulate  the  funeral  ceremony,  and 
to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  mauso¬ 
leum. 

The  17th  April  was  the  day  of  the 
sale  at  Paris,  of  the  pictures,  drawings, 
and  sketches  left  by  David.  The  cata¬ 
logue,  drawn  up  by  M.  P^rignon,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting;  it  mentions  the 
Mars  disarmed  by  Venus  ;  the  Andro¬ 
mache  weeping  for  Hector;  the  Apelles 
painting  Campaspe  ;  the  Bonaparte  at 
Mount  St.  Bernard,  with  several  other 
pictures  of  the  principal  events  in  the 
life  of  Napoleon  ;  and  numerous  ske*  ehes 
and  studies  made  during  the  artist’s 
residence  in  Rome.  Among  the  modern 
subjects,  we  remark  the  drawing  of  the 
Tennis-court,  several  portraits,  and  two 
pictures  of  the  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly,  and  of  the  Convention. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Aged  60,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Baines,  Rector  of 
West  Tanfield,  co.  York.  He  was  of  Trin. 
Coll.  Camb.  B.A.  1798,  and  was  presented 
to  his  Rectory  in  1800,  by  the  Marquis  of 
Aylesbury. 

Aged  62,  the  Rev.  Rob.  Willoughby  Carter, 
Rector  of  Quarrington,  Line,  and  for  30 
years  Curate  of  Ickworth  and  Chedburgh, 
near  Bury.  He  was  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
Camb.  B.A.  1792,  and  was  formerly  Rector 
of  Springthorp,  Line,  to  which  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  King  in  1807.  To  Quarring¬ 
ton  he  was  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol 
within  these  three  years. 

The  Rev.  Rice  Llewellyn,  Vicar  of  Tolles- 
bury,  Essex,  to  which  church  he  was  pre¬ 
sented,  in  1  805,  by  Sir  W.  B.  Rush,  Knt. 

Aged  69,  the  Rev.  John  Lough ,  Vicar  of 
SittiDgbourn,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  I  wade, 
Kent;  to  the  former  of  which  livings  he 
was  presented  by  the  Archbp.  of  Canterbury 
in  1817,  and  to  the  latter  by  theArchdn.  of 
Canterbury  in  18.... 

At  Portland  Castle,  aged  65,  the  Rev.  John 
M uniting ,  officiating  Minister  of  Portland. 


He  was  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Owen  Manning, 
F.R.S.  and  S.A.  Vicar  of  Godaiming,  Sur¬ 
rey,  the  excellent  Antiquary  and  Topogra¬ 
pher  ;  and  wns  of  Queen’s  College,  Camb. 
B.A.  1782,  M.A.  1789. 

The  Rev.  James  Izod  R.oberts,  Rector  of 
Saintbury,  Glouc.  He  was  of  Trin.  Coll. 
Oxf.  M.A.  1800,  and  was  presented  to  bis 
Rectory  in  1801  by  James  Roberts,  esq. 

On  a  visit  to  London,  aged  73,  the  Rev. 
John  Thompson ,  Vicar  of  Easton,  and  of 
Spaldwick  cum  Barham,  Hunts,  and  for 
nearly  50  years  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Kimbolton.  He  had  held  the 
small  Vicarage  of  Easton  for  10  years,  but 
bis  other  churches  since  1814  only;  when 
he  was  presented  to  them,  after  having  re¬ 
gularly  fulfilled  their  duties  as  curate  for 
many  years,  on  a  very  limited  salary. 

Rev.  Joseph  Raremic,  D.D.  Rector  of 
Staplehurst,  Kent,  to  which  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  St.  John’s  College,  Camb.  in  1  820. 

At  Warkton,  Northamptonsh.  the  Rev. 
David  J Vauchope ,  D.D.  Rector  of  that  pa¬ 
rish,  and  Vicar  of  Slipton.  He  was  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  M.A.  1801,  and 
was  presented  to  both  his  livings  in  1805  ; 
to  Workton  by  the  late  Duchess  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  and  to  Slipton  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Dorset. 

The  Rev.  Rob.  Wright ,  Rector  of  Itchen 
Abbas,  and  Ovington,  Hants.  He  was  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Oxf.  M.A.  1809,  was  presented 
to  Itchin  Abbas  by  John  Wright,  esq.  in 
1813,  and  to  Ovington  in  1817,  by  the  Hon. 
Dr.  North,  late  Bp.  of  Winchester. 

April  5.  In  Queen’s-square,  Bath,  aged 
74,  the  Ven.  Chas.  Saruliford ,  Archdeacon 
of  Wells,  Chancellor  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Vicar  of  Awre  cum  Blakeney,  and  of  Tirley, 
Glouc.  and  for  many  years  in  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Peace  for  that  county.  He  was 
successively  Fellow  of  Sidney  College  and 
Trinity  Hall,  Camb. ;  and  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  at  the  former  in  1773,  and  that  of 
M.A.  at  the  latter  in  1776.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Awre  by  the  Haberdashers’  Com¬ 
pany  in  1780,  and  to  Tirley  by  the  King  in 
1788;  was  nominated  Chancellor  of  Bath 
and  Wells  in  1 8 13,  and  Archdeacon  in  1815. 
A  year  has  not  elapsed  since  the  Parishioners 
of  Awre  met  together,  to  present  to  their 
revered  Pastor  a  piece  of  plate,  in  testimony 
of  their  gratitude  for  the  long  and  important 
service  rendered  by  him  to  the  parish.  They 
assembled  at  three  o'clock,  and  attended 
him,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  to  the 
Red  Hart  lun,  at  Awre,  where  an  excellent 
dinner  wns  provided  for  the  occasion.  After 
dinner,  the  Rev,  Charles  P.  N.  Wilson,  the 
curate,  addressed  the  venerable  and  worthy 
Vicar  in  an  appropriate  speech  ;  and,  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Parishioners,  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  silver  Salver,  bearing  the 
following  inscription  : — “  To  the  Venerable 
Charles  S&udiford,  M.A.  Archdeacon  of 
Wells,  and  Incumbent  of  Awie^  this  Salver 
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was  presented  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Pa¬ 
rish  of  Awre,  June  2-ftth,  1  825,  as  a  grateful 
memorial  of  his  unwearied  attention  to  their 
interests  during  the  period  of  44  years,  in 
which  he  has  been  their  resident  Vicar.’’ 

April  8.  At  Hoddesdon,  Herts,  aged  6'0, 
the  Rev.  IVm.  Thos.  Say ,  Vicar  of  Amwell 
cum  Hoddesdon,  and  of  Rainham,  Essex. 
He  was  of  Emanuel  College,  Camb.  LL.  B. 
17.93  ;  was  presented  to  Rainham  in  1812 
by  the  Executors  of  J.  M.  G.  Dare,  esq.;  and 
to  Amwell  in  1821. 

April  10.  At  B6d-Owen,  Merionethshire, 
aged  76,  the  Rev.  Owen  Owen,  M.  A.  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Langyniu,  Montgomeryshire. 

April  15.  At  Elborey  Cottage,  near  Wor¬ 
cester,  the  Rev.  John  Price,  Vicar  of  Tib- 
berton,  Worcester,  and  Rector  of  Quinton, 
co.  Glouc.  to  both  which  churches  he  was 
presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wor¬ 
cester;  to  the  former  in  1794,  and  the  latter 
in  1803. 

April  1 6.  Aged  74,  the  Rev.  Rob.  Butler, 
Rector  of  Inkpen,  Berks.  He  was  of 
Exeter  Coll.  Oxford,  B.  C.L.  1779,  and  was 
presented  to  Inkpen,  in  the  same  year,  by 
I’hos.  Butler,  esq. 

April  17.  Aged  63,  the  Rev.  William 
Gray ,  one  of  the  Priests  Vicars  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
and  Vicar  of  St.  Nicholas  Newport  in  that 
city,  Rector  of  Fristhorpe  and  of  Snarford, 
Line.  To  the  three  first  churches  he  was 
presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lin¬ 
coln  in  1804,  1806,  and  1807,  and  to  Snar¬ 
ford  in  1807  by  the  King. 

April  21.  At  his  Residentiary  House,  in 
the  Close  at  Exeter,  aged  77,  the  Yen. 
Thos.  Johncs,  Chancellor,  and  one  of  the 
Canons  of  that  Church,  Archdeacon  of 
Barnstaple,  Rector  of  Bradstone,  Devon, 
and  Lezant,  Cornwall.  He  was  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxf.  M. A.  1783  ;  was  appointed 
Archdeacon  of  Barnstaple  in  1807*  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Bradstone  in  1812,  and  to  Lezant 
in  1815,  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Pelham  (now  Bp. 
of  Lincoln),  when  Bp.  of  Exeter;  and  was 
appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Church  and 
Canon  Residentiary  in  1816. 

April  27.  Suddenly,  at  the  Lion  Hotel, 
Wolverhampton,  in  his  45th  year,  the  Rev. 
Edw.  Bale  Compson,  Vicar  of  Feckenham, 
Wore,  to  which  church  he  was  presented  in 
1813,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Neil. 

April  27.  In  London,  the  Rev.  Charles 
DeweV,  of  Malmsbury.  He  was  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  Hall,  Oxf.  M.  A.  1799.  He  v/as  son 
of  the  late  T.  Dewell,  M.D.  of  Malms¬ 
bury,  and  son-in-law  of  Wm.  Hughes,  esq. 
of  Devizes. 

Ajnil  27.  At  Broadway,  Wore,  in  his 
63d  year,  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  Rector 
of  Brompton  Brian,  Hcref.  and  Vicar  of 
Cpple,  Beds.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxf.  1789,  and  B.  D.  at 
All  Souls,  in  1808;  was  presented  to  Cople 
by  the  former  College  in  1795,  and  to 


Brompton  in  1 S08,  by  the  Earl  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  others. 

May  4.  Aged  72,  the  Rev.  Frngmere 
Camming,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  Vicar  of 
Cardington  and  of  Keysoe,  Beds.  He  was 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  Coll.  Camb. 
where  he  took  the  degrees  of  B.A.  1776, 
M.A.  1779;  he  was  presented  to  both  his 
Vicarages  by  that  College  in  1796,  and  was 
preferred  to  the  Prebend  of  Milton  Manor 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral  in  1817. 

May  6.  In  Clarence-street,  Liverpool, 
aged  30,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Swift,  A.B.  of 
Queen’s  Coll.  Oxf.  and  late  Curate  of  St. 
Mark’s  Church,  Liverpool. 

May  6.  At  the  Rectory  House,  Lough¬ 
borough,  Leic.  aged  66,  the  Rev.  Rich. 
Hardy,  D.D.  for  28  years  Rector  of  that 
parish.  Dr.  Hardy  was  a  native  of  Enfield 
in  Middlesex,  and  son  of  the  Rev.  Sam. 
Hardy,  M.A.  many  years  the  diligent  Curate 
and  Lecturer  of  that  parish.  The  deceased 
was  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Ema¬ 
nuel  Coll.  Camb.  where  he  took  the  degrees 
of  B.A.  1782,  M.A.  1785,  B.D.  1792, 
D.D.  1799;  and  by  which  Society  he  was, 
in  the  latter  year,  being  then  the  Senior 
Fellow,  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Lough¬ 
borough,  the  most  valuable  benefice  either 
in  the  gift  of  the  College,  or  in  the  County 
of  Leicester.  By  his  death,  the  County  has 
lost  an  active  and  devoted  magistrate,  his 
parishioners  a  most  kind  and  attached  mi¬ 
nister,  his  family  a  truly  affectionate  hus¬ 
band  and  parent,  and  his  friends  the  society 
and  converse  of  a  man  endowed  with  the 
highest  and  most  valuable  qualities  of  the 
heart  and  mind. 

May  7.  The  Rev.  James  Turner,  of 
Brazenose  Coll.  Oxf.  M.A.  1792,  and  Vicar 
of  Mottram,  Cheshire,  to  which  church  he 
was  presented  in  1794,  by  Dr.  Cleaver,  then 
Bp.  of  Chester. 

May  9.  At  his  mother’s  house,  at  Whit- 
ton,  near  Ipswich,  aged  34,  the  Rev.  John 
Medows  Bolton,  Curate  of  Hemblington  and 
Woodbastick,  Norf.  He  was  of  Catherine 
Hall,  Camb.  B  A.  1817. 

May  13.  At  Chiddingfold,  Surrey,  aged 
46,  the  Rev.  Chas.  Ekins,  Canon  Resi¬ 
dentiary  of  Salisbury,  and  R-ector  of  Chid¬ 
dingfold  cum  Haslemere.  He  was  formerly 
Fellow  of  King’s  Coll.  Camb.  B.A.  1803  ; 
was  preferred  in  that  year  to  the  Rectory  of 
Chiddingfold,  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Salisbury,  and  to  the  Canonry  of  Coombe 
and  Harnham,  in  that  Cathedral,  in  1804. 
His  unaffected  piety  and  purity  of  life  ex¬ 
emplified  the  precepts  he  tavight. 

May  15.  At  Maidenhead,  Berks,  aged 
84,  the  Rev.  Henry  Dodwell,  for  sixty  years 
Rector  of  Harlaxton  and  Colsterworth,  Line. 
He  was  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  M.A. 
1766,  and  was  presented  to  both  llis  livings 
in  that  year  by  the  Prebendary  of  South 
Grantham. 
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[May, 


DEATHS. 

London  and  its  Environs. 

Lately.  In  Weyinouth-st.  Portland-place, 
aged  63,  the  Hon.  Augustus  Phipps,  F.R.S. 
a  Commissioner  of  Excise,  and  brother  to 
the  Earl  of  Mulgrave.  He  was  born  Nov. 
15,  1762,  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of 
Constantine  first  Lord  Mulgrave,  by  Lepell, 
eldest  dau.  of  John  Lord  Hervey  of  Ick- 
worth  (eldest  son  of  John  first  Earl  of  Bris¬ 
tol),  and  sister  of  George-William,  the  se¬ 
cond  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  Mr.  Phipps  married,  Aug.  14, 

1 792,  Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  Peter  Thelluson, 
esq.  of  Broadsworth  Park,  co.  York,  uncle 
to  the  present  Lord  Rendlesham. 

April  18.  At  Kensington,  aged  76,  Mr. 
John  Hughes,  late  of  the  Stamp-office. 

April  19.  At  the  Charter  House,  of  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs,  brought  on  by 
measles,  aged  15,  Hugh-Athelstan,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Rich.  Bateman,  esq.  nephew 
of  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Bateman.  His  re¬ 
mains  were  interred  in  the  family  vault  at 
All  Saints’  Church,  Derby. 

April  20.  In  Warren-st.  Fitzroy-sq.  Wm. 
Goodwvn,  esq.  Purser  of  the  Prince  Regent 
Yacht. 

April  23.  In  Salisbury-sq.  Fleet-st.  aged 
67,  James  Lance,  esq. 

In  Hertford-st.  May-fair,  aged  61,  Eliza- 
Rebecca,  widow  of  Hugh  Bisshopp,  esq. 

April  25.  In  Charter-house-square,  N. 
Jarman,  esq. 

April<26.  In  Osnaburgh-street,  Regent’s 
Park,  Rich.  Dixon  Roadley,  esq.  only  son  of 
the  late  Richard  Roadley,  esq.  of  Scarby 
H  ouse,  Lincolnshire. 

April  27.  In  Brompton-row,  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  the  relict  of  the  late  Rev. 
Joshua  Kyte,  D.D. 

Aprils.  Suddenly,  aged  54.  Mrs.  Rown- 
son,  of  Camberwell. 

May  1.  At  Brixton,  aged  83,  Hannah, 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Win.  Hughes,  brewer, 
of  Mitcham. 

In  Colebrook-row',  Islington,  aged  75, 
John  Craig,  esq. 

In  Chapel-street,  May -fair,  aged  90, 
Eliz.  Dowager  Viscountess  Sydney,  Lady  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Charlotte.  She  was  the  eldest  dau.  and  co¬ 
heiress  of  Rich.  Powys,  esq.  of  Hintlcsham 
Hall,  co.  Suffolk,  by  Lady  Mary  Brudenell, 
sister  of  the  last  Duke  of  Montague,  and  of 
the  late  Earls  of  Cardigan  and  Ailesbury ; 
was  married  May  19,  1760,  to  Thos.  Towns- 
hend,  esq.  afterwards  created  Baron  and 
Vise.  Sydney;  by  whom  she  was  the  mother 
of  the  present  Viscount,  the  late  Countess  of 
Chatham,  Lady  Dynevor,  the  late  Duchess 
of  Buccleuch,  &c.  On  the  9th  her  remains 
were  interred  near  those  of  the  late  Lord, 
at  Chiselhurst  in  Kent. 

May  2.  In  York-place,  the  wife  of  H.  U. 
Reay,  esq.  of  Killing  worth  House,  North¬ 
umberland. 


In  Southampton-street,  Covent  Garden, 
of  apoplexy,  aged  63,  George  Duwne,  esq. 
solicitor. 

May  3.  Tho.  David  Boswell,  esq.  a  Jus¬ 
tice  of  Peace  for  Middlesex. 

May  9.  At  the  Manor  House,  Brixton, 
aged  68,  the  widow  of  William  Lambert, 
esq.  formerly  of  Ludgate  Hill. 

In  King-street,  Covent-garden,  aged  70, 
Mrs.  Eliza  Harley,  mother  of  Mr.  Harley, 
of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury-lane. 

In  Percy-st.  aged  82,  Thos.  Hattam,  esq. 

May  12.  In  Ilolles-street,  aged  70,  the 
relict  of  the  late  G.  Nelthorpe,  esq. 

Aged  68,  John  Pearson,  esq.  F.  R.  S.  of 
Golden-square,  an  eminent  surgeon,  and  bio¬ 
grapher  of  the  late  William  Hey,  esq.  of 
Leeds. 

AtKennington,  Lieut.  John  Hobbs,  R.N. 

May  13.  In  Upper  Baker-street,  aged  66, 
the  relict  of  B.  Hudson,  esq.  late  of  Lambeth. 

May  14.  In  Montagu-square,  aged  15, 
Louisa,  twin  dau.  of  Lady  Charlotte  Croftou. 

May  15.  In  Bedford-row,  Rich.  Temple, 
M.  D.  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

In  Berkeley-st.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Penly. 

May  16.  At  St.  John’s-square,  Clerken- 
well,  aged  76,  Mr.  Rich.  Edwards. 

At  the  house  of  her  son-in-law,  John 
Dimock,  esq.  of  North  Brixton,  Susannah, 
relict  of  the  late  John  Thompson,  esq.  of 
Manor  House,  Chelsea. 

May  18.  At  Hammersmith,  aged  85,  J. 
Ramsden,  esq. 

May  19.  In  Piccadilly,  aged  14,  Lady 
Mary-Anne  Primrose,  second  daughter  of 
Archibald- John  present  and  fourth  Earl  of 
Rosebery. 

Bucks. — May  10.  At  Great  Marlow  Par¬ 
sonage,  aged  73,  Mary,  relict  of  the  late 
John  Deane,  esq. 

Cheshire. — April  21.  At  her  seat,  Mrs. 

L.  W.  Boodie,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from 
her  carriage. 

May  1 .  At  Brook  Lodge,  near  Cheadle, 
aged  46,  John  Baxter,  esq. 

May  6.  At  Altrincham,  his  native  place, 
and  where  he  had  only  arrived  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore,  being  on  travel  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  aged  27,  Jonathan- Hanuett  lloyle, 

M. D.  of  Nashville,  in  the  United  States. 

Dorsetshire.  —  May  15.  Aged  34, 

Frances,  widow  of  the  late  Capt.  W.  Mat¬ 
thews,  R.N.  and  eldest  dau.  of  Jas.  Bristowe, 
esq.  of  Poole. 

Essex.  —  April  2.  At  Boreham,  near 
Chelmsford,  Charlotte,  wife  of  Robt.-Clecre 
Haselfoot,  esq. 

April  24.  Aged  66,  John  C.  Tabor,  esq. 
of  Colchester. 

May  10.  At  Saffron  Walden,  in  her  58th 
year,  Mary,  wife  of  Geo.  Walton,  esq. 

May  12.  At  Walthamstow,  aged  22, 
Benj.  Hetherington,  esq. 

May  14.  At  Witham,  aged  78,  Hon. 
Mrs.  Talbot. 
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Gloucestershire. — April  11.  At  We9t- 
bury,  near  Bristol,  Waiter  Browne,  esq. 

April  29.  In  Sandford  -  place,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  Wm.  Nettleship,  esq. 

Lately.  At  Clifton,  aged  25,  Mary-Anne, 
dau.  of  Geo.  Hyde  Wollaston,  esq.  of  Clap- 
ham  Common. 

May  8.  At  her  residence,  Canon-street, 
St.  James’s-street,  Bristol,  aged  75,  Mrs. 
Cecil  Williams,  well  known  as  having  kept 
a  respectable  ladies’  boarding  school  in  St. 
Mary  RedclifF,  for  upwards  of  30  years. 

Hants. — May  2.  George  Purvis,  esq.  of 
Blackbrook  House,  near  Fareham,  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  Hampshire. 

May  3.  At  Bramdean,  aged  77,  Christ. 
Hodges,  esq. 

Kent. — April  23.  At  Kemnal  House, 
Kent,  aged  74,  Sir  William  Leighton,  for¬ 
merly  an  Alderman  of  London.  He  was 
elected  to  that  office  for  Billingsgate  Ward 
in  179.9,  served  Sheriff  in  1803,  Lord 
Mayor  in  1  8 06,  and  was  knighted  during 
his  Chief  Magistracy,  May  1 ,  that  year. 
He  resigned  his  gown  in  1821. 

May  1.  Aged  88,  Robert  Houghton,  esq. 

Lancashire. — May  7.  At  Mill-hill,  near 
Blackburn,  aged  59,  John  Turner,  esq. 

Leicestershire. — April  29-  AtBurrow- 
on-the-Hill,  John  Palmer,  aged  92,  who 
was  one  of  the  Thirdboroughs  of  Stapleford 
Court,  under  the  Earl  of  Harborough,  for 
72  years. 

Lincolnshire. — Lately.  At  Leek,  Eliz. 
wife  of  Charles  Flint,  esq. 

Feb.  18.  At  Allington  House,  aged  83, 
Dame  Eliz.  second  wife  of  the  late  Sir  Wm. 
Earle  Wilby,  first  Baronet  of  Denton  House. 
She  was  dau.  and  sole  heir  of  Rob.  Cope, 
esq.  of  Spondon,  Derb.  and  married  first 
to  Thos.  Williamson,  esq.  of  Allington  ; 
and  secondly,  to  Sir  W.  E.  Wilby,  by  whom 
she  had  five  sons  and  five  daughters,  and 
who  left  her  a  widow,  Nov.  6‘,  1815. 

MaTi  1 1 .  At  Grimsby,  aged  70,  the  wife 
of  Wm.  Marshall,  esq.  Collector  of  the 
Customs  at  that  port,  and  a  Magistrate  for 
the  division  of  Lindsey. 

May  12.  At  Canwick,  near  Lincoln,  in 
her  74th  year,  Susannah  Waldo  Sibthorp, 
relict  of  Col.  Humphrey  Waldo  Sibthorp. 

Middlesex.  —  April  18.  At  Harrow 
School,  aged  13  years,  being  unfortunately 
drowned  while  bathing,  Cha.  William,  only 
son  of  Sir  Cha.  Lemon,  of  Carclew,  Bart. 

April  24.  At  Tottenham,  the  wife  of 
J.  D.  Aubert,  esq. 

April  2 6.  Aged  53,  Johu  Cherry,  esq.  of 
Dalston. 

May  2.  At  Twickenham,  Wm.  Fairfax, 
third  son  of  Stephen  Tho.  Cole,  esq. 

May  9.  Aged  30,  Jane,  Avife  of  Jas. 
Montgomery,  esq.  of  Brentford. 

Salop. — Lately.  AtWellington, aged  1 05, 
Mrs.  Delorah  Whoram.  She  retained  her 
mental  faculties  with  perfection  to  the  last. 

Lately.  Mr.  Tho.  Seale,  Master  of  the 
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Free  School  at  Clcobury  Mortimer  for  nearly 
twenty  years. 

Somersetshire. — April  11.  At  Bath, 
aged  69,  Rich.  Bingham  Newland,  esq.  of 
Chichester. 

April  22.  At  Bath,  Joanna  Maria,  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  James  Roberts,  D.D.  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Abbey  Dore,  Herefordshire. 

April  28.  Aged  15,  Miss  Emma  Good- 
ridge,  of  Bath. 

April  30.  Mrs.  Windsor,  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Bath. 

Staffordshire. — Aprils.  AtStoke-upon- 
Trent,  aged  51,  Anne,  relict  of  Mr.  Francis 
Butters,  and  last  surviving  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  W.  Anwyl,  of  Chesivardine,  Salop. 

April  24.  Aged  76,  Mr.  William  Fox,  of 
Uttoxeter,  who  for  half  a  century  had  not 
held  any  colloquial  intercourse  with  his  fel¬ 
low-mortals,  although  in  the  possession  of 
his  intellectual  faculties  to  the  last,  and 
capable  of  using  the  organs  of  speech. 

Suffolk. — Feb.  6.  At  Beccles,  aged  86, 
Elizabeth,  sister  of  late  W.  Johnson,  gent. 

Feb.  8.  AtYoxford,  aged  82,  Elizabeth, 
relict  of  Wm.  Kett,  of  Kelsale,  gent,  and 
last  surviving  dau.  of  late  Rev.  Martin  Bay- 
lie,  A.M.  Rector  of  Kelsale  and  Wrentham. 

Feb.  23.  Aged  58,  Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Hingestone,  late  Vicar  of  Reydon 
cum  Southwold. 

Feb.  26.  At  Eye,  aged  88,  Mary,  relict 
of  John  Todd,  gent,  senior  Free  Burgess. 

Feb.  28.  Aged  30,  Isabel,  only  dau.  of 
Mr.  Tho.  Dowsing,  of  Earl  Soham. 

March  1 .  Aged  60,  Thomas  Steele,  of 
Bury,  gent. 

At  Beccles,  Mrs.  Beddingfield,  sister  of 
J.  J.  Beddingfield,  esq.  of  Ditchingham, 
Norfolk. 

At  Aldeburgli,  aged  42,  the  relict  of  Geo. 
Aug.  Sherman,  Major  of  the  Eastern  Batt. 
of  Suffolk  Militia. 

March  15.  Aged  68,  Mr.  Benj.  Colches¬ 
ter,  of  St.  Peter’s,  Ipswich,  many  years  a 
confidential  Clerk  in  the  Bank  of  Messrs. 
Alexanders. 

April  9.  At  Depden,  aged  43,  James 
Silverstone,  gent. 

April  20.  At  Mildenhall,  Charles-Fermor, 
infant  son  of  Sir  G.  Denys,  tart. 

April  23.  In  his  70th  year,  Jos.-RandyJl 
Burch,  of  Brandon,  esq.  a  magistrate  for  the 
county. 

April  24.  At  Blakenham  Magna,  after  a 
short  iliness,  John  Bridge,  gent. 

April  26.  At  Stowmarket,  aged  81,  the 
relict  of  Mr.  Daniel  Freeman,  surgeon. 

April  27.  Aged  61,  Mr.  James  Flude,  of 
Sproughton. 

April  30.  At  Cordell’s  Hospital,  in  Mel- 
ford,  aged  90,  Charles  John  Drewe,  whft 
was  supposed  to  be  the  natural  son  of  Cha9. 
Johu  Drewe,  gent,  of  that  place,  who  was 
inhumanly  murdered  Jan.  31,  1739. 

At  Eye,  aged  51,  Mr.  Rose,  surgeon,  one 
of  the  Common  Council. 
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Surrey. — April  12.  At  Richmond,  Lieut. 

S.  B.  Peacock,  R.  N. 

May  7.  Aged  88,  Mrs.  Katherine  Bris¬ 
tow,  of  Beddington. 

May  14.  At  Kingston,  aged  65,  Joseph 
Frederick  Simon,  esq. 

Sussex. — April  11.  At  Brighton,  aged 
14,  Caroline  Mary  Seymour,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  R.  Walpole,  of  Scole,  Norfolk. 

May  9.  At  Rye,  aged  73,  Dan.  Slade,  esq. 

May  14.  At  Brighton,  Georgiana  Grace, 
wife  of  John  Charaier,  esq. 

Warwick. — May  13.  In  the  Close, 
Lichfield,  aged  71,  Wm.  Mott,  esq.  Senior 
Proctor,  and  Dep.  Registrar  of  that  Diocese. 

Wilts. — May  ...  At  Corton,  In  her  6'9th 
year,  Rebecca,  wife  of  Mr.  W.  Church- 
hill,  sen. 

May  14.  In  his  23d  year,  Robert,  second 
6on  of  John  Wansborough,  esq.  of  Shrew- 
ton  Lodge. 

May  17.  At  Crowbridge  Lodge,  near 
Malmesbury,  aged  37,  Mary,  wife  of  A.  H. 
Young,  esq.  and  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  W.  Price,  esq.  of  Gloucester. 

Worcestershire. — April  28.  At  Wrib- 
benhall  House,  Bewdley,  at  an  advanced 
age,  Susanna,  relict  of  Thomas  Sheward, 
esq.  of  Astley,  Worcestershire. 

Yorkshire. — April  7.  In  her  75th  year, 
Sarah,  wife  of  Lieut.  Col.  Smithson,  of 
Heath,  near  Wakefield. 

April  22.  At  Sherbum,  aged  68,  Geo. 
Buchanan,  esq.  formerly  of  Jamaica. 

April  24.  At  Doncaster,  aged  5 1 ,  Mr.  Al¬ 
derman  Thomas  Pearson,  attorney-at-law. 

April  28.  Aged  79,  Francis  Atkinson, 
esq.  of  Kirby-moor-side. 

April  29.  Aged  65,  John  Robinson  Foulis, 
of  Buxton  and  Heslerton,  esq.  uncle  to  Sir 
Wm.  Foulis,  present  and  8th  baronet  of  In- 
gleby  Manor.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the 
two  sons  of  Sir  William,  the  6th  baronet,  by 
Hannah,  only  dau.  of  John  Robinson,  esq. 
of  Buckton ;  he  married,  Nov.  16,  1795, 
Decima-Hester-Beatrix,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir 
Chris.  Sykes,  D.C.L.  2nd  baronet  of  Sled- 
mere,  and  had  issue  two  sons  and  four  daus. 
John-Robinson,  Hannah,  Elizabeth,  Mark 
(named  after  his  uncle  the  late  Sir  Mark  M. 
Sykes),  Beatrix,  and  Lucy. 

Wales. — April20.  AtCoed-Helen,  Carn. 
Mrs.  Thomas,  of  Trevor  Hall,  Denb.  widow 
of  late  Rice  Thomas,  esq.  of  Coed- Helen. 

Scotland. — April  22.  At  Conan  House, 
co.  Ross,  Sir  Hector  Mackenzie,  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ross-shire,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
Scottish  Baronets  (of  the  date  of  1628). 

April  23.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  23,  the 
Hon.  Fred.  Forbes,  third  son  of  James- 
Ochancar,  present  and  17th  Lord  Forbes, 
and  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  Walter  H unter, 
of  Polmood,  co.  Peebles,  esq.  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  George  Earl  of  Cromartie. 

Ireland. — Lately.  On  his  paternal  estate 
of  Ardo,  Waterford,  Jeremiah  Coghlan,  esq. 
last  surviving  son  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Coghlan, 


formerly  an  eminent  merchant  in  Bristol. 
By  this  gentleman’s  death  that  ancient  and 
respectable  family  has  become  extinct. 

At  the  family  seat,  Kilkenny,  aged  53, 
Hon.  Somerset-Richard  Butler,  brother  of 
the  Earl  of  Kilkenny,  and  heir  presumptive 
to  his  Viscountcy  of  Mountgarret.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Edmund,  1  1th  and  late 
Viscount,  by  Henrietta-Butler,  2d  dau.  of 
Somersct-ITamilton,  1st  Earl  of  Carrick; 
and  married  Mrs.  Kelly. 

April  20.  At  Whuley  House,  Stephen’s- 
green,  Dublin,  aged  nearly  58,  Lady  Anne 
Whaley,  aunt  of  Richard,  present  and  third 
Earl  of  Clanwilliam..  She  was  horn  April  24, 
1768,  the  eldest  dau.  of  John  the  first  Earl, 
by  Theodosia,  only  dau.  and  heiress  of  Ro- 
bert-Hawkins  Magill  esq.  (grand-daughter 
of  John  first  Earl  of  Darnley)  ;  and  was  mar¬ 
ried  at  Dublin,  April  7,  1788,  to  William 
2d  son  of  Richard-Chapel  Whaley,  esq.  of 
Whaley  Abbey,  co.  Wicklow,  and  brother- 
iu-lavv  to  John,  first  and  late  Earl  of  Clare, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

April  22.  At  Rathnure,  parish  of  Glen- 
more,  Kilkenny,  aged  100  years,  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

April  28.  In  Dublin,  aged  25,  Bryan 
Keating,  esq.  second  son  of  Major-general 
KeEting,  C.  B.  Mr.  K.  was  appointed  to  a 
Lieutenancy  in  the  56th  Regt.  but  six  days 
before  his  death.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
much  promise,  and  his  kind  and  amiable  dis¬ 
position  had  greatly  endeared  him  to  his 
brother  officers,  and  to  all  to  whom  he  was 
known. 

May  5.  Aged  75,  the  Hon.  Pierce-Butler 
Cooper,  uncle  to  Somerset-Richard,  third 
and  present  Earl  of  Carrick.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  Somerset-IIamilton,  eighth 
Vicount  Ikerrin,  and  first  Earl,  by  Juliana 
Boyle,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  first  Earl 
of  Shannon;  and  was  born  Aug.  15,  1750, 
a  twin  brother  with  his  sister  Margaret, 
afterwards  countess  of  Belmore'.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Dec.  24,  1774,  Catharine,  eldest  dau. 
of  Rich.  Roth,  esq. 

Abroad. — Oct.  13,  1825.  At  Kurnald, 
Bengal,  Lieut,  and  Adj.  W.  Heyshain,  53d 
Reg.  N.  I.  third  son  of  John  Heysham,  esq. 
of  Carlisle. 

Lately.  At  Paris,  Lady  Susan  Douglas, 
sister  of  the  present  Earl  of  Dunmore. 
Her  ladyship  was  the  third  dau.  of  John, 
4th  and  late  Earl  of  Dnnmore,  by  Lady 
Charlotte  Stewart,  dau.  of  Alex.  7th  Earl 
of  Galloway;  and  was  thrice  married,  firstly, 
July  7,  1788,  to  Joseph  Thorpe,  of  Chip¬ 
penham,  Camb.  esq.  by  whom  she  had  a 
son,  who  inherited,  in  1804,  a  fortune  of 
6000b  a  year  left  by  his  grandfather,  John 
Thorpe,  esq.  of  Jamaica  (see  voi  lxxiv.  ii. 
1174);  secondly,  to  Jolm  Drew,  e6q ;  and 
thirdly,  Aug.  23,  1809,  to  the  Rev.  Arch. 
Edw.  Douglas,  Rector  of  Carnahvay,  co. 
Kildare,  and  Ougteragh,  co.  'Jipperary,  by 
whom  she  has  left  an  only  daughter. 
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Jan.  8,  1826.  Vere,  2d  son  of  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Sir  Henry  Fane,  G.C.  B.  He  was 
one  of  the  unfortunate  crew  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  ship  Algerine,  lost  off  Hydra,  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago. 

Jan.  9.  On  his  return  from  a  visit  to 
his  native  Chiefs,  at  the  head  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  river,  aged  29,  Capt.  Win.  Ross,  of 
the  Royal  African  Corps,  Aide-de-Camp 
and  private  Secretary  to  Gen.  Turner  (since 
himself  deceased,  see  p.  457). 

March  16‘.  At  Halle,  the  celebrated  ori¬ 
entalist,  Professor  Vater.  Among  his  esteem¬ 
ed  works,  are  the  Continuation  of  Adelung’s 
IMithridates,  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  a  Russian 
ditto,  Tables  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  &c. 


April  7.  At  Tours,  aged  29,  John-Mat- 
thew  Farewell,  esq.  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Sam.  Farewell,  of  Holbrook,  near  Win- 
canton.  He  was  on  the  regular  home  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  E.  I.  C.  and  Captain  in 
the  first  Somerset  Militia. 

April  19.  At  the  Hague,  aged  23,  Sam. 
Ochterlony  Wood,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Col.  S. 
Wood,  C.  B.  of  Rawdon  House,  Hoddesdon, 
Herts. 

April  20.  In  the  South  of  France,  aged 
25,  the  Hon  Henry  Dundas  Shore,  late  cor¬ 
net  in  the  1 1  th  dragoons,  the  third  and 
youngest  son  of  John  Lord  Teignmouth, 
and  Charlotte,  only  dau.  of  James  Cornish, 
of  Teignmouth,  esq. 


Christened. 
Males  -  849 

Females  -  905 
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Buried. 
Males  -  718 

Females-  687 


Whereof  have  died  under  two  years  old 
Salt  5s.  per  bushel;  1  £d.  per  pound. 
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AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 

from  the  Returns  ending  May  13. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

59  10 

29  3 

23  1 

37  9 

38  6 

PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  May  26,  505.  to  555. 
PRICE  OF  HOPS,  May  26. 


Kent  Bags . 

14/. 

0s. 

to 

16/. 

0s. 

Farnham  (seconds)... 

15/. 

0s. 

to 

18/. 

0s. 

Sussex  Ditto . 

13/. 

13s. 

to 

15/. 

0s. 

Kent  Pockets . 

15/. 

0s. 

to 

17/. 

0s. 

Essex . . . 

14/. 

0s. 

to 

15/. 

0s. 

Sussex . . 

14/. 

0s. 

to 

16/. 

0s. 

Farnham  (fine) . 

19/. 

0s. 

to 

22/. 

0s. 

Essex . 

14/. 

14s. 

to 

16/. 

0s. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  May  6t>  3 is.  lid.  per  cwt. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

St.  James’s,  Hay  5 1.  Os.  Straw  2 1.  3s.  Clover  5l.  Os. — Whitechapel,  Hay  4 1.  10s.  Straw 
2/.  2s.  Clover  bl.  10s. — Smithfield,  Hay  4 1.  10s.  Clover  bl.  Straw  2 1. 


SMITHFIELD,  May  26.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  8lbs. 


Beef.... . 4s.  2 d.  to  5s.  0 d. 

Mutton . 4s.  Od.  to  4s.  8(1. 

Veal . 4s.  4(1.  to  5s.  8 d. 

Pork  .  3s.  8(1.  to  5s.  4 d. 


Lamb . .  55.  8d.  to  6s.  4  d. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  May  26  : 

Beasts .  292  Calves  269 

Sheep  .  7,990  Pigs  13  0 


COAL  MARKET,  May  24,  26s.  Od.  to  36s.  Od. 


TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  37s.  Od.  Yellow  Russia  35s.  Od. 

SOAP,  Yellow  72s.  Mottled  80s.  Od.  Curd  84s. — CANDLES,  7s.  per  Doz.  Moulds  8s.  6d. 


THE  PRICES  of  Canal  Shares,  &c.  in  May  1826,  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  M.  Rajne, 
Auctioneer,  Canal  and  Dock  Share,  and  Estate  Broker,  removed  from  Great  Winchester- 
street,  to  No.  26,  Threadneedle-street,  London. — Trent  and  Mersey,  1850/. — Coventry, 
1050/. — Oxford,  650/. — Grand  Junction,  258/. — Birmingham,  290/. — Worcester  and 
Birmingham,  40/. — Swansea,  240/. — Monmouthshire,  200/. — Brecknock  and  Abergavenny, 
143/. — Ellesmere,  100/. — Huddersfield,  20/. — Regent’s,  ,38/. — Wilts  and  Berks,  bl. — 
East  London  Water  Works,  104/. — Grand  Junction  ditto,  75/. — West  Middlesex  ditto, 
63 /. — West  India  Dock,  185/.  10s. — London  Dock,  84/.  10s. — Globe  Insurance,  139J. — 
Atlas,  7/, — Hope,  bl. — Westminster  Gas,  52/. — New  Ditto,  10/.  paid,  1/.  premium. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 

From  April  26,  to  May  25,  1825,  both  inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

1 1  o'clock 
Night. 

Barom. 

. 

in.  pts. 

Weather. 

Apr. 

0 

O 

0 

I 

26 

45 

52 

45 

29,  73 

fair 

27 

43 

45 

35 

,  50  cloudy  &  rain 

28 

38 

44 

34 

,  9olfair 

29 

42 

48 

35 

30,  05  cloudy  (hail) 

30 

42 

50 

40 

,  18 

cloudy 

M.\ 

40 

52 

48 

,  24 

cloudy 

2 

42 

46 

45 

,  08, 

cloudy  (fair) 

3 

48 

47 

38 

,  11 

rain 

4 

40 

45 

42 

,  io, 

cloudy 

5 

45 

50 

39 

,  08  cloudy 

6 

43 

46 

39 

,  04  heavy  show™ 

7 

45 

50 

45 

,  0  k  cloudy 

8 

50 

59 

43 

,  06  fair 

9 

49 

59 

45 

,  06jfine 

10 

51 

61 

49 

,  08  fine 

Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 


Day  of 

Month. 

!  8  o’clock 

|  Morning. 

Noon. 

1 1  o'clock 

|  Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather. 
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11 

o 

49 

O 

58 

O 

46 

30, 

12 

cloudy,  fair 

12  • 

48 

52 

45 

y 

27 
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47 
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40 

y 
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14 

46 

57 
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y 

10 
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48 

56 

45 

y 

16 
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1  16 

48 

63 

56 

y 

15 
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17 

55 

64 

69 

y 

15 

fair,sh’s  af. 

18 

60 

66 

58 

y 

11 

heavy  shrs. 

19 

55 

65 

56 

29, 

87 

fair,  h.  r.  at 

20 

54 

62 

46 

y 

85 

fair  [night 

21 

52 

63 

54 

30, 

08 

fine 

22 

59 

70 

52 

> 

00 

fine 

23 

58 

59 

50 

29, 

95 

cloudy 

24 

54 

64 

53 

y 

84 

rain 

25 

52 

56 

52 

7 

70 

rain 
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DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 

From  April  27,  to  May  26*,  both  inclusive. 
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7  pm. 
7  pm. 
6  pm. 


7  8  pm. 

8  pm. 


8  1  0  pm. 
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229$  9  10  pm. 
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10  pm. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Nepos  begs  to  correct  »  statement  in 
the  biography  of  the  eminent  and  po¬ 
lished  Courtier  Sir  Henry  Carcv,  first  Vis¬ 
count  Fuulkland,  in  which  the  best  authori¬ 
ties  have  erred.  In  Douglas’s  Peerage,  by 
Wood,  we  read:  “  In  16'08  he  was  made 
one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  at  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales;”  in  Mr. 
Clutterbuck’s  Hertfordshire:  “was  made 
one  of  the  Kuigbts  of  the  Bath  at  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales  in  1616  in 
Debrett’s  Peerage:  “  K.  B.  1616,  at  the 
creation  of  Charles  Prince  of  Wales.”  The 
creation  of  Prince  Henrv  took  place  in 
1610,  and  that  of  Prince  Charles  in  1616, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  on  both  these  oc¬ 
casions  a  Sir  Henry  Carey  was  created  K.  B.; 
but  at  the  former  it  was  Lord  Hunsdon’s 
eldest  son,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Do¬ 
ver  ;  and  at  the  latter,  Sir  Robert  Carey’s 
eldest  son,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  se¬ 
cond  Earl  of  Monmouth.  Sir  Henry  (  atey 
Viscount  FaulUand  was,  before  his  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  Scottish  Peerage,  a  Knight  Ba¬ 
chelor  onlv,  having  been  one  of  those  who 
received  that  honour  in  Ireland  (where  he 
was  afterwards  Lord  Deputy)  from  the  hands 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1599. 

C.  W  observes,  “  our  Correspondent  Mr. 
PiEGRlM  (p-  386)  thiuks  that  Dr.  Lem- 
priere  was  mistaken  in  supposing  A slynome 
to  be  the  proper  name  of  the  daughter  of 
Chrvses.  A  little  examination  would  have 
shewn  him  that  (.hryseis  is  only  a  patrony¬ 
mic,  similar  to  Briseis,  the  daughter  of 
B rises,  whose  real  name  was  Hippodumia. , 
probably  because  she  was  a  good  equestrian. 
And  thus  A  sty  Home  might  have  received  the 
appellation,  from  the  caie  which  she  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  temple  or  city  over  which 
her  father  presided.  But  will  your  Corres¬ 
pondent  reconcile  these  learned  contrarie¬ 
ties.  Astynome  or  Chryseis ,  the  wife  of 
Eetion  (who  was  the  father  of  Andromache) 
is  reported  to  have  been  made  a  captive,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fair  briseis ,  at  the  sack  of 
Lvrnessus  by  Achilles.  But  if  so,  why  is 
it  that  Professor  Damm  tells  us  that  she 
was  taken  at  Chrvsa  ?  His  words  are — 
<  Quinn  orbs  Chrysa  a  Grsecis  capta  fuerat, 
abducta  fuerat  eo  tempore  formosa  princi- 
pis  et  sacerdotis  hujus  filia  et  honoris  causft 
Agamemnon!  data  ’  I  bus  Damm;  but 
was  she  given  to  Agamemnon  or  Eetion."” 

-The  best  ads  ice  we  can  give  to  A  Reader, 
who  complains  of  being  very  near-sighted, 
and  of  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  obtaining 
glasses  that  suit  him*  is,  to  be  content 
with  glasses  that  enable  him  to  see  objects 
with  moderate  distinctness,  and  Dot  with 
that  brilliancy  he  describes.  The  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  adapting  powers  of  the  eye  to 
the  difference  of  distances  in  verv  short¬ 


sighted  persons,  increases  the  difficulty  of 
affording  them  assistance ;  particularly  in 
reading.  The  only  way  of  obviating  this 
difficulty  is  by  a  combination  of  glasses,  in 
the  form  of  an  opera-glass,  which  is  trou¬ 
blesome. 

J.  C.  remarks:  “What  R.  H.  (p.892) 
savs  respecting  the  expences  of  witnesses 
and  jurors,  does  not  apply  in  the  way  he 
intends  thev  should.  If  he  can  show  that 

J 

the  two  regular  assizes  are  in  fact  of  shorter 
duration  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of 
the  third  assize,  his  objections  will  in  some 
measure  apply;  but  a  great  majority  of  the 
cases  that  were  tried  at  the  last  additional 
Assize  for  Essex,  would,  in  case  there  had 
been  no  such  Assize,  have  been  tried  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  which  were  held  almost 
immediately  afterwards ;  and  if  they  hud 
been  so  tried,  the  expences  of  witnesses 
would  have  been  as  much  less  than  they 
were  at  the  Assizes,  as  5  is  to  7,  inasmuch 
as  the  regulated  allowance  to  witnesses  at 
the  Sessions  is  55.  a  day,  and  at  the  Assizes 
7s.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  any  indivi¬ 
dual,  however  observant  he  may  be,  to  make 
any  thing  like  an  exact  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pences  attending  the  additional  Assize,  but 
that  thev  are  greatlv  beyond  the  benefit  de¬ 
rived  from  the  holding  of  such  Assizes,  is,  I 
believe,  beyond  all  contradiction  and  dis¬ 
pute  ;  and  for  that  reason  they  ought  to  be 
abandoned,  especially  if  a  more  cheap  and 
expeditious  plan  for  obviating  the  evil  they 
were  intended  to  remedy  can  he  pointed  out.” 

P.  H  will  feel  indebted  to  any  of  our  Cor¬ 
respondents,  who  will  give  him  information 
respecting  the  following  persons,  who  are 
mentioned,  in  a  Form  of  Prayer  composed 
during  tire  minority  of  Edward  VI.  which 
was  sold  by  auction  at  Evans’s  last  March  : 

J 

John  Column,  Elizabeth  his  v.ifc,  Thomas 
Bele,  Alys  bis  wife,  Richard  Knepe,  Richard 
Warren,  John  L.vron.  They  were  all  de- 
ceased  at  the  above  period,  and  Knepe  had 
been  formerly  rector  of  the  parish,  for  which 
the  prayer  was  drawn  up.  Any  authority 
that  can  be  referred  to  for  such  information 
will  be  thankfully  received. 

Corrigenda. 

Vo).  XCV.  ii.  j>.  396,  a.  5,  read  Bithynia;  ?9, 
r.z  on  gebni  ;  37.  Opbir;  397,  a.  43.  Afiasiab;  b. 
41.  Cyrene;  403,  a.  VI,  IJuyddoc:  5  from  bet 
tom,  Tilhaiarn  ;  b.  3Z,  M*bino£»\on  ;  559.  b.  15. 
Rev  C.  B.  Biuec,  Redlmutield.  I*  C.  SufT  ;  2.’, 
for  Norf.  read  SulF.  ;  577.  a.  31,  read  spherical  ; 
b.  d.frorn  bottom,  irradiation  ;  57H,  a.  50,  dm. 
rations  ;  56.  and  579  «*•  13,  for  South  read 
North;  579  «*•  1 for  Northern  read  Southern. 

Vol.  XCVI.  1.  p.  16.  b.  17.  read  reasons;  125, 
b.  31,  nia[sist]  um  ;  36,  Bernardus;  133.  b.  25, 
Vestieiis  ;  27.  ejtregiar ;  28.  exercu.t  ;  J76,  a.  17 
and  19.  Wansbroagh  :  l6,  Mr .  T.  Opdcn  Sti  vens  ; 
187.  b.  21,  Lt.-col  Siott  died  at  toe  York  Hj- 
tel,  Djvei  ,  20 i,  b  20,  read  poitiou. 
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The  Election  and  Parliament  of  1 6 1 4. 


Mr.  Urban,  Highbury ,  May  24. 
rjMlE  following  Original  Corres- 
X  pondence  relative  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  1(3 1 4,  though  interesting  at 
any  period,  will  receive  an  additional 
value  from  the  adventitious  circum¬ 
stances  ot  the  present  General  Elec¬ 
tion.  It  is  selected  from  those  splen¬ 
did  treasures  preserved  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum,  which  have  never  hi¬ 
therto  been  published.  I  he  extracts 
from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  form  part  of  the 
numerous  interesting  passages  in  his 
lively  correspondence which  1  am 
compelled  to  exclude  from  the  “  Pro¬ 
gresses  of  King  James  the  First,  m 
order  to  keep  my  materials  within  the 
intended  bounds,  which,  though  ex¬ 
tending  to  three  Cjuarto  volumes,  con¬ 
fine  me  to  tnose  passages  only  m  which 
the  K hist,  the  Royal  Family,  or  the 
principal  favourites  and  courtiers,  who 
are  in  some  measure  identified  with  the 
Sovereign,  are  immediately  concerned. 
I  remain,  Mr.  Urban,  your  old  Friend 
and  Associate,  J.  N. 

The  Election  which  took  place 
212  vears  ago,  was  attended  with  as 
much  manoeuvring  as  the  present.  At 
that  period,  when  those  titles  which 
give  a  place  in  the  Upper  House  were 
openly  and  unblushingly  put  up  for 
sale  by  the  Crown,  there  was  doubt¬ 
less  hut  little  hesitation  in  those  who 
had  the  command  over  seats  in  the 
Lower  House.  There  was,  notwith¬ 
standing,  un  independent  spirit  abroad  ; 
anti  on  the  l()th  of  Feb.  l(il.3-14,  Sir 
Thomas  Lake,  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  thus  communicated,  by  the 
King’s  command,  to  some  Nobleman 
unknown,  bis  Majesty’s  forebodings 
(afterwards,  as  w>iil  be  seen  in  the  se¬ 
quel,  too  exactly  fulfilled),  of  a  House 

1  The  history  of  which  see  in  Gent.  Mag. 
vol.  xcv.  Part  ik  p-  o21. 


of  Commons  at  once  undaunted  and 
inexorable.  The  Secretary  w  rites “  from 
the  Court  at  Newmarket2:” 

His  Majesty  is  this  morning  gone  to  a 
house  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon’s  to  hawk3, 
but,  before  his  going  forth,  calling  for  me 
to  receive  direction  to  my  Lord  Chancellor 
for  passing  the  Patent  for  Glass  which  his 
Lordship  had  stayed,  he  commanded  me  to 
signify  to  vou  that,  now  he  hath  given  war¬ 
rant  for  calling  his  Parliament,  he  thinketh 
fit  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  with  his  gnos- 
ticks  (that  was  his  phrase),  that  is,  that  ha 
hath  been  enformed  from  some  of  his  Ser¬ 
vants  here,  who  have  laboured  for  places, 
that  they  have  received  answer  from  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  countrv  of  good  quality, 
that  they  think  all  the  Shires  are  disposed 
to  take  caie  that  none  of  his  Majesty’s  Ser¬ 
vants  be  chosen.  If  this  be  true,  and  so 
prove  in  other  places,  his  Majesty  can  fore¬ 
see  the  success,  and  much  better  it  were 
for  him  to  put  it  off  then  to  see  an  assem¬ 
bly  composed  of  men,  who  before  hand  dis¬ 
cover  their  disposition,  and  are  not  willing 
to  have  his  Servants  in  their  company  ;  for 
that  cannot  be  a  good  sign  for  him.  VVheie- 
fore  he  recommendeth  to  your  Lordship’s 
special  care  to  do  your  endeavour  with  other 
of  my  Lords  of  the  Council,  to  whom  (in 
his  Majestie’s  name)  your  Lordships  are  to 
recommend  the  same  providence  in  places 
where  you  have  credit  or  power,  that  the 
House  be  furnished  of  men  of  good  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  apt  to  have  due  consideration  of 
him  and  his  estate,  or  else  Lis  Majesty  shall 
have  little  comfort  in  the  Assembly  ! 

J 

That  the  Privy  Council  used  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  “  pleasure  his 
Majesty, ’’  the  next  document  may 
contribute  to  prove.  It  is  a  letter  from 
Sir  Robert  Mansell,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy,  to  the  King’s  well-known 
Favourite,  Car4: 

2  The  original  autograph  is  in  the  Lans- 

down  487. 

3  Culford,  about  12  miles  from  Newmar¬ 
ket,  and  4  from  Bury  ;  see  p.  396. 

4  From  the  original  in  Cott.  MbS.  Titus, 
B.  VII. 
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To  ye  Right  Ilo'hle  my  very  singular  good 

Lord  ye  Earl  of  Somerset t,  of  his  Ma’tyes 

most  ho'ble  Privye  Coicnsayle. 

Right  Hoblc,  May  yr  Lop  pleas  to  receaue 
ve  tender  hereincloased  of  the  first  Burges 
place  to  serue  this  Parlement  for  ye  Cittye 
of  Rochester;  they  wer  forward  vpon  ye  first 
motion  to  present  vr  LoP  wth  this  testimonye 
of  theyr  affections,  and  had  they  not  bin 
importuned  by  seueral  Gentehnen  of  good 
qualitye  yt  yet  stand  in  competition  for  )e 
second  place,  yr  Lr-  shold  liaue  com’anded 
ye  nomination  of  hoath.  My  expectation  of 
ye  like  respects  to  yr  LoP  from  an  other 
place  made  me  to  detayn  this  in  my  hands 
thus  long.  I  hoap  at  yr  next  retorn  hither 
yr  LoP  will  make  sum  tyme  of  stave,  aswell 
to  receaue  an  accompte  how  thinges  moue, 
as  to  veeld  yr  direction,  counsell,  and  cown- 
tenance,  in  cases  needfull  for  ye  aduance- 
ment  of  this  great  work,  wch  wh  yr  LoP  I 
comit  to  ye  great  Gods  mercifull  p’tection, 
and  rest,  Yr  LoPs  humble  &  faythfull  ser- 
uant,  Robert  Manset.l. 

Chanon  Roe ,  ye  23 d  of  Fe:  1G13. 

The  subsequent  extracts  are  all  from 
the  letters  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton6.  The  first,  which 
was  written  on  the  3d  of  March,  be¬ 
gins  with  what  may  form  a  very  pro¬ 
per  comment  on  the  preceding  Epistle : 

There  is  much  hustling  for  places  in  Par¬ 
liament  ;  and  letters  fly  from  grave  person¬ 
ages  extraordinarily,  wherein  methinks  they 
do  the  King  no  great  service,  seeing  the 
uorld  is  apt  to  conceive ,  that  it  is  kind  of 
partaking.  Upon  Tuesday  the  City  chose 
Sir  Thomas  Low,  for  their  Knight ;  hut 
will  in  no  wise  hitherto  Mr.  Recorder  [Sir 
Henry  Montagu],  alledging  only  that  he  is 
the  King’s  Sergeant.  Mr.  Fuller  is  their 
first  Burgess,  whose  choice  is  as  much  sub¬ 
ject  to  interpretation,  as  the  refusal  of  the 
other.  There  is  much  canvassing  in  other 
places,  as  Kent,  where  Sir  Peter  Manwood 
is  almost  assured  to  be  first ;  and  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Walsingham  means  to  justle  with  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys  for  the  second. 

Again,  March  17,  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain  thus  wrote  to  Sir  Dudley  : 

Upon  Thursday  last,  there  was  a  great 
concourse  at  Uxbridge  for  the  chusing  Sir 
Julius  Caesar  and  Sir  Thomas  Luke  Knights 
for  Middlesex.  Sir  Walter  Cope  stood  not; 
but  Sir  Francis  Darcy  had  a  man  there,  who, 
getting  up  upon  a  table,  told  the  assembly, 
that  his  master  meant  to  have  stood,  but  was 
forbidden  by  the  King.  Whereupon  he  de¬ 
sired  all  his  well-wishers  to  give  their  voices 
for  Mr.  Chancellor6;  and,  for  the  second 
place,  to  do  as  God  should  put  in  their 

s  All  from  Birch’s  MSS.  4173. 

*  Of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Julius  Caesar. 


[June, 

minds.  For  this  saucy  part  he  is  committed, 
and  his  master  called  in  question  for  his 
message.  I  have  not  heard  of  so  much  con¬ 
testation  for  places  in  Parliament,  as  falls 
out  at  this  time.  Yet  Sir  Francis  Godwin 
and  Sir  William  Borlase  have  carried  it 
quietly  for  Buckinghamshire  :  and  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Rich  with  Sir  Richard  Weston  in  Es¬ 
sex  ;  as  likewise  Sir  Thomas  Parry  and  Sir 
Henry  Neville  in  Berkshire;  though  l  hear 
Sir  Thomas  Parry  he  in  some  disfavour,  and 
like  to  he  suspended  from  the  execution  of 
his  place  of  Chancellor  [of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster],  and  to  be  put  to  his  pension. 
But  Sir  Idenry  Rich,  going  confidently  into 
Norfolk  with  my  Lord  Chamberlain’s  war¬ 
rant  and  letters,  missed  the  mark,  by  reason 
the  Sheriff  upon  less  than  half  a  day’s 
warning,  adjourned  the  County  Court  from 
Norwich,  where  it  is  usually  held,  and  where 
Sir  Henry  had  more  than  4000  freeholders 
ready,  to  a  place  20  miles  off,  and  more, 
where  Sir  Henry  Bedinfield,  and  Sir  Ham¬ 
mond  Lestrange,  carried  away  the  goal. 
And  though  this  were  but  a  trick  of  the 
Sheriff,  yet  they  say  he  may  do  it  by  law, 
and  the  other  is  without  remedy. 

Sir  Thomas  Monson  has  likewise  failed  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  Sir  George  Manners 
and  Peregrine  Bertie  have  carried  it.  And 
it  is  observed,  that  Letters  of  Countenance, 
even  in  nearer  Boroughs,  prove  not  so 
powerful  as  was  imagined. 

The  canvas  in  Cambridgeshire  lies  be¬ 
tween  Sir  Thomas  Chichelev,  young  Sir 
John  Cutts,  Sir  John  Cotton,  and  Sir  John 
Cage  :  and  in  Hampshire  betwixt  Sir  Rich. 
Tichborne,  Sir  Henry  Wallop,  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Uvedale,  my  Lord  of  Somerset’s  chief 
favourite,  which  will  be  decided  this  day. 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys  sinks  in  his  pursuit  for 
Kent,  and  means  to  give  it  over,  seeing  his 
chief  agents,  Sir  Robert  Mansell  for  the 
Navy,  and  Sir  Dudley  Digges  for  the  Coun¬ 
ty.  undertook  with  more  courage  than  suc¬ 
cess. 

But  the  greatest  encounter  is  like  to  he 
in  Somersetshire,  betwixt  Sir  Maurice  Berke¬ 
ley,  Mr.  Powlet,  and  Sir  Robert  Philips,  for 
w'hoin  his  father  says  he  will  set  up  his  rest, 
and  follows  the  matter  with  might  and  main. 

Ranulph  Crew<’  is  already  designed  Speaker; 
and  this  is  all  I  can  remember  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  touching  Parliament  business,  which  is 
the  greatest  entertainment  we  have. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  wrote  as  follows: 

Our  Parliament  is  to  begin  on  Tuesday 


'  Knighted  after  the  Dissolution  of  the 
Parliament,  June  8  ;  afterwards  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  and"  ancestor  of 
the  present  Lord  Crew.  An  interesting  me¬ 
moir  of  him  is  given  bv  Mr.  Ormerod,  in  his 
History  of  Cheshire,  vol.  III.  p.  167. 
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next,  when  the  Archbishop  of  York8  is  to 
preach  before  the  King  and  Peers  at  West¬ 
minster.  Dr.  Morton,  Dean  of  Winches¬ 
ter9,  makes  his  Concio  ad  Clerum  the  next 
day,  and  Dr.  Abbot 10  is  appointed  Prolo¬ 
cutor. 

There  is  much  business  about  choosing 
Knights.  Sir  Antony  Cope  and  young  Sir 
John  Croke  are  for  Oxfordshire;  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard  Tichborn  and  Sir  William  Uvedale  for 
Hants  ;  so  that  Sir  Henry  Wallop  hath 
missed  his  mark,  which  pretends  very  foul 
play  from  the  Sheriff;  as  likewise  Sir  Ralph 
Gray  in  Northumberland,  and  divers  others 
in  other  Shires  complain  of  their  indirect 
dealing  ;  which  is  like  to  breed  many  ques¬ 
tions  and  disputes.  But  the  greatest  differ¬ 
ence  is,  and  will  be,  in  Somersetshire,  a- 
gainst  Monday  next  ;  where  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  set  up  his  son  [Sir  Robert  Phi¬ 
lips]  against  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  and  Mr. 
Povvlet,  and  complains  and  mutinies  with 
open  mouth  of  ill  measure  from  them  both. 

Again,  on  the  7th  of  April  : 

On  Tuesday  the  3th  of  the  present,  the 
King,  Prince,  and  Lords  rode  in  their  robes 
to  the  Parliament.  There  were  many  rich 
foot-cloths,  specially  those  of  the  King  and 
Prince;  but  the  day  proving  very  foul,  it 
marred  much  of  the  shew.  The  Duke  of 
Lenox  carried  the  Marshall’s  Rod  or  Staff  ; 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  the  Cap  of  Main¬ 
tenance  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  the  Sword. 
The  Earl  of  Somerset  supplied  the  place  of 
Master  of  the  Horse,  because  the  Earl  of 
Worcester  was  or  would  be  sick  ;  so  that  he 
hath  already  the  possession  of  that  office,  as 
it  were  by  anticipation11.  The  King  made 
a  long  and  excellent  Speech,  consisting  of 
three  principal  parts  ;  wherein  he  made  very 
faire  promises  to  continue  to  his  subjects 
bona  animi,  bona  corporis ,  et  bona  fortunes, 
hv  maintaining  Religion,  preserving  of 
peace,  and  seeking  their  prosperity  by  in¬ 
creasing  of  trades  and  traffick  ;  and  that  he 
would  not  press  them  beyond  their  will.  In 
conclusion,  he  wished  they  might  not  be 
strangers,  but  that  they  would  have  recourse 
to  bin)  in  ail  their  business,  at  whose  hands 
they  should  always  find  easy  audience  and 

8  The  celebrated  Dr.  Tobias  Matthew. 

9  The  learned  Prelate  and  Controver¬ 
sialist,  Thomas  Morton,  D.  D.  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Durham. 

10  Robert  Abbot,  brother  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  made  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  in  1615. 

11  The  Earl  of  Worcester  did  not  resign 
the  office  of  Master  of  the  Horse  at  this 
time,  Somerset’s  ambition  being  satisfied 
with  the  place  of  Lord  High  Chamberlain. 
He  did  in  January  1615-16,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  stead  the  dormant  office  of  Lord 
Priw  Seal. 


gracious  usage12;  and  so  dismissed  them  to 
choose  their  Speaker,  whom  they  are  to 
present  this  afternoon,  and  the  morrow  he 
will  speak  to  them  again  at  the  Banqueting- 
house. 

Ranulph  Crew  was  chosen  Speaker  with¬ 
out  any  contradiction,  being  nominated  and 
recommended  by  Mr.  Secretary  [Winwood], 
who  made  a  fit  Speech  for  that  purpose, 
which  I  have  heard  was  generally  well  all 
owed,  and  his  assurance  commended.  Only 
the  manner  of  the  delivery  was  somewhat 
strange  ;  being  in  a  kind  of  academical  tune. 
But  he  is  to  be  excused,  having  such  a  dis¬ 
advantage  that  the  first  he  ever  heard  speak 
in  that  place  was  himself. 

The  Returns  of  Knights  from  divers 
shires  prove  every  day  more  litigious.  Sir 
Henry  Wallop  hath  his  parties  already  in 
the  Star  Chamber.  Young  Sir  John  Cutts 
and  Sir  Thomas  Chicheley  have  carried  it  in 
Cambridgeshire,  but  with  such  clamour 
and  complaint,  that  I  know  not  how  they 
withhold  it.  And  yesterday  came  the  news 
that  Sir  Maurice  Berkely  and  Mr.  Powlet 
have  done  the  like  in  Somersetshire,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls’s  expecta¬ 
tion.  But  there  be  so  great  threats,  that 
they  shall  not  go  away  with  it  so,  and  that 
there  will  be  nullities  and  invalidity  found 
in  the  proceeding. 

Again,  April  14  : 


The  Speaker  was  presented  on  Thursday, 
and  made  a  very  orderly  and  convenient 
Speech.  Upon  the  motion  of  Sir  James 
Perrot,  Duncombe,  and  Mr.  Fuller,  it  is  re¬ 
solved  the  whole  House  shall  receive  the 
Commission  together  on  Sunday  next.  The 
place  was  agreed  to  be  Westminster  Church, 
but  for  fear  of  copes  and  wafer-cakes,  and 
such  other  important  reasons,  it  is  now  al¬ 
tered  to  St.  Margaret’s,  and  these  three  ap¬ 
pointed  Sextons  or  Overseers  to  note  who 
be  absent.  The  House  is  very  full  already, 
and  those  that  come  tardy,  can  hardly  get 
room.  On  Saturday,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
King  made  a  Speech 13  to  the  whole  As¬ 
sembly,  in  the  great  Banquet  Chamber, 
wherein  he  laid  out  his  wants,  and  descended 
as  it  were  to  entreaty  to  be  relieved,  and 
that  they  w'ould  shew  their  £Ood  affection 
toward  him  in  such  sort,  that  this  Parlia- 


12  A  MS.  copy  of  this  Speech  is  in  the 
♦Cotton  MSS.  Titus  C.  VII.  intitled,  “The 

Flowres  of  Grace  ;  or  the  Speache  of  our 
Soveraign  Lord  King  James,  5  A  prills  1  614, 
at  the  Session  of  Parlement  then  begunne.” 
A  second  is  in  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  487, 
where  it  occupies  eleven  sides  of  folio  fools¬ 
cap. — It  is  remarkable  that  this  Speech  is 
not  registered  in  the  Journals  of  either 
House. 

13  Which  is  also  in  the  volume  of  Lans- 
down  MSS.  above  mentioned,  occupying 
six  folio  sides. 
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ment  might  be  called  ‘  The  Parliament  of 
Love.’  In  which  kind  to  begin  and  trace 
them  the  way,  he  offered  them  certain 
graces  and  favours,  not  ill  the  way  of  mer¬ 
chandizing  (which  course  be  will  not  allow, 
nor  cannot  abide  to  hear  of),  but  of  mere 
good  will,  and  motu  proprio.  The  offer 
was  made  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  articles, 
consisting  specially  in  Exchequer  matters, 
as  abolition  of  old  debts  ;  no  forfeitures  to  be 
taken  for  not  paying  the  King’s  rent  at  a 
day  ;  no  fees  for  Under-sheriffs  and  Collec¬ 
tors’  Accounts  ;  no  pleading  in  the  Ex- 
checpier,  when  they  can  shew  records;  some 
redress  or  reformation  about  respite  of 
homage;  as  like  some  points  touching  the 
Court  of  Wards,  cart-taking,  assart-lands, 
and  some  such  like,  which  I  understand 
not,  and  are  not  of  great  moment. 

Upon  Tuesday  Mr.  Secretary  [Winwood] 
brake  the  ice,  and  entered  into  the  matter 
of  subsidies  ;  which,  though  it  were  some¬ 
what  unseasonable,  being  yet  early  days,  yet 
he  went  through  withall  very  well.  And 
this  Speech,  though  not  so  pleasing  for  the 
matter,  vet  better  allowed  of  for  the  man- 
ner,  than  the  former.  But  the  conclusion 
was,  after  some  speeches  to  and  fro,  to 
defer  this  cause  to  be  more  amply  debated 
the  Monday  after  Easter. 

On  the  2ci  of  Ma  v  : 

The  King  hath  a  great  deal  of  patience 
with  the  Parliament,  and  made  his  third 
Speech  to  them  the  last  week,  requiring 
they  would  fall  in  hand  with  the  main  bu¬ 
siness  of  his  wants.  And  indeed  I  could 
wish  they  would  not  stand  too  stiff,  but 
take  some  moderate  course  to  supply  him 
by  ordinary  means,  lest  he  he  driven  to 
ways  of  worse  consequence,  wherein  he  shall 
not  want  colour  both  from  law  and  pulpit. 

Again,  on  the  26th  of  May  : 

It  was  notified  to  the  House  [of  Com¬ 
mons]  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln14  had 
given  seandalous  speeches  of  them,  as  that 
they  were  a  factious,  mutinous,  seditious 
assembly  ;  that  they  struck  at  the  very  root 
of  the  King’s  prerogative,  and  did  catch  at 
his  Crown;  with  other  like  speeches  uttered 
against  them,  dissuading  the  Lords  from  a 
Conference  with  him.  *  *  *  All  other  busi¬ 
ness  set  aside,  they  consulted  whether  it 
were  fitter  to  demand  it  of  the  Lords,  or  to 
appeal  to  the  King;  and  to  that  purpose 
made  a  Sr  *-ct  Committee.  To  further  the 
n.atter,  -Sir  Walter  Chute  offered  them  his 
service  to  the  King,  which  might  second 
them  instead,  in  regard  he  is  so  near  the 
King,  that  he  cuts  all  the  meat  he  eats, 

h  D 

r.  Richard  Neile,  who  was  Clerk  of 
the  King’s  Closet,  and  one  of  the  principal 
Clerical  Coiytiers  of  the  age.  Laud  was  his 
Chaplain,  aud,  to  his  own  ruin,  foljowcd  in 
his  Patron’s  steps. 


and  hath  much  intercourse  of  speech  with 
him,  which  he  commonly  sets  down  when 
he  comes  home,  for  fear  of  forgetting  ;  and 
therein  hath  done  the  House  many  good 
offices,  which  he  will  continue  so  long  as 
he  continues  his  place,  which  by  this  course 
methinks  should  not  be  very  long,  nor  he 
very  fit  to  be  a  Prince’s  Carver. 

On  tiie  1st  of  June,  as  follows; 

The  Bishop -of  Lincoln’s  business  hath 
wholly  entertained  the  Parliament  this  seven- 
night  ;  and,  for  aught  I  understand,  they 
are  as  near  an  end  as  they  w'ere  on  the  be¬ 
ginning.  For,  having  on  Saturday  sent  Sir 
Edw.  Hoby  to  the  Lords  to  complain  of  this 
wrong,  aud  require  reparation,  answer  was 
returned  on  Monday  that,  setting  as  Judges, 
they  w’ere  not  to  censure  any  man  upon  a 
public  fame  without  due  proof,  and  hearing 
his  accusers.  The  next  day  the  House  re¬ 
plied  by  Sir  Roger  Owen,  that  their  Lord- 
ships  knew  whether  it  were  true  or  false  ; 
and  according  to  their  asseveration,  either 
way,  they  would  proceed  as  should  he 
thought  fit.  A  plain  man  told  them  the  other 
day,  they  knew  wl**»  ‘  looked  over  Lincoln,’ 
and  now  Lincoln  looked  over  them,  aud 
hindred  their  business. 

*  *  *  \  he  King  wag  much  offended  at 
first  that  they  should  take  upon  them,  as  it 
were,  indicere  justiliam  ;  and  make  a  cessa¬ 
tion,  which  were  ivipieler  upon  his  autho¬ 
rity;  and  wrote  them  u  letter  on  I  riday  to 
that  purpose,  that  it  belonged  not  to  them, 
to  call  or  dissolve  Assemblies.  Whereupon 
the  Shaker,  with  AO  of  the  House,  went 
on  Sunday  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  Court, 
to  satisfy  him,  how  they  were  misrepre¬ 
sented  ;  and  that  they  had  no  such  mean¬ 
ing,  but  only  to  forbear  dealing  in  matters  of 
moment,  as  being  unfit  men,  till  they  might 
clear  themselves  of  these  imputations  laid 
on  them  by  the  Bishop. 

Again,  on  the  Qt h  of  June  : 

While  the  Parliament  were  eager  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  and  would  out 
he  satisfied  with  the  Lords’  answer,  nor  with 
the  interpretation  of  his  own  meaning  and 
retraction  of  his  words,  even  with  tears,  in 
the  Upper  Housp,  and  grew  every  day  more 
fiery  and  violent  in  their  speeches,  the  King 
sent  them  a  letter  on  the  3d  of  this  mouth, 
whereby  he  signified  unto  them,  that  for  di¬ 
vers  reasons  and  respects  he  meant  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  Parliament,  unless  in  the  mean 
time  they  fell  roundly  in  hand  to  consider 
and  provide  how  to  relieve  his  wants  ;  nei¬ 
ther  would  he  expect  or  receive  other  an¬ 
swer  from  them  than  the  speedy  effecting  of 
this  business.  i  his  peremptory  raes»age 
wrought  diversely  with  them,  and  nuule 
some  of  them  put  water  into  their  wiue, 
seeing  the  time  of  their  reign  so  near  an 
end.  But  the  greater  sort  grew  more  averse, 
and  would  not  descend  te  so  sudden  a  reso- 
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lution ;  but  over  all  Christopher  Neville  15, 
a  younger  son  to  the  Lord  Abergavenny, 
was  most  noted  for  a  curious  premeditate 
declamation,  made  for  some  other  time, 
hut  should  have  been  lost  if  not  spoken 
now,  wherein  among  many  other  sentences 
he  said,  that  nunc  Principes  ila  grassuntur , 
ut  potius  sit  7nori  quam  viverc  ;  and  spared 
not  great  personages  about  the  Court,  call¬ 
ing  them  arrisores  and  arrosores,  which  he 
Englished  spaniels  to  the  King ,  and  tvolves  to 
the  People ;  with  much  other  like  stuff,  not 
worth  the  remembring.  Neither  were  others 
behind  at  glancing  at  principal  peers  and 
counsellors;  and  Hoskyns16  forsooth  must 
have  his  oar  in  the  boat,  and  tell  them  that 
wise  princes  put  awav  strangers,  as  Canute, 
when  he  meant  to  plant  himself  here,  sent 
back  his  Danes;  and  the  Palsgrave  had  lately 
dismissed  all  the  English  that  was  about 
the  Lady  Elizabeth ;  and  withal  (to  what 
purpose  he  knows  best)  put  them  in  mind 
of  P'espertv  Siciliaua-.  Sou  may  judge  of 
the  rest  by  these  scantlings.  Whereupon 
it  was  thought  to  stay  the  Bills  :  and  the 
next  day  being  Saturday,  the  Speaker  was 
sick,  and  so  the  House  sat  not ;  and  by 
Monday  it  was  known  there  was  a  Commis¬ 
sion  out  to  dissolve  the  Parliament.  Where¬ 
upon  the  wiser  sort  propounded  means  to 
pacify,  and  some  way  to  satisfy  the  King; 
but  there  were  so  many  difficulties  on  the 
matter,  and  the  time  so  short,  that  nothing 
could  be  done,  and  withal  they  were  so 
malcontent,  that  their  conference  about  Im¬ 
positions  was  refused,  the  Bishops  protest¬ 
ed  against  them,  and  now  to  be  so  peremp¬ 
torily  pressed,  that  being  somewhat  out  of 
frame  before,  this  did  quite  distemper  them, 
and  made  them  careless  which  way  the  world 
went. 

Upon  Tuesday  they  sat  again,  but  nothing 
passed  worth  remembrance,  saving  that  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  for  some  indiscreet  and  un- 
decent  language  used  to  Sir  John  Savile, 
was  cried  down,  and  in  great  danger  to  be 
cal'ed  to  the  bar,  but  escaped  narrowly.  Be¬ 
fore  they  rose,  Sir  Richard  Coningsby,  Gen¬ 
tleman  Usher  of  the  Upper  House,  was  sent 
to  notify  unto  them,  that  the  Uords’  had  a 
Commission,  by  virtue  whereof  they  requir¬ 
ed  their  presence.  When  they  came,  the 
Commission  directed  to  the  two  Archbishops, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  a1!  the  Privy  Coun¬ 


cil  of  that  House,  was  read,  whereby  they 
had  authority  to  dissolve  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  so  they  did.  Whereby  this 
Meeting  or  Assembly  is  to  be  held  a  blank 
parchment,  or  rather  a  parley,  not  having 
so  much  as  the  name  of  a  Session,  but  (as 
the  words  went)  Parliamentum  inchoatum. 

Presently  upon  the  Dissolution  Pursui¬ 
vants  were  ready  to  warn  divers  to  he  the 
next  day  at  the  Council  table,  from  whence 
Christopher  Neville,  Sir  Walter  Chute, 
Hoskins,  and  Wentworth,  were  yesterday 
sent  to  the  Tower  ;  Sir  John  Savile  con¬ 
fined  to  this  town  [London]  for  a  time; 
Sir  Samuel  and  Sir  Edwyn  Sandys,  Sir  Dud¬ 
ley  Digges,  Sir  Roger  Owen,  Thomas  Crew, 
Hackwell,  and  some  others  that  had  parts 
appointed  them  by  the  House  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  Impositions,  were  injoined  to  bring 
in  their  notes  and  papers  to  be  burnt. 
Sic  transit  Gloria  Mundi  ! 

Again,  on  the  30th  of  June  : 

At  the  breaking  up  of  the  Parliament, 
their  Lordships  agreed  among  themselves  to 
give  their  best  piece  of  plate,  or  the  value 
of  it  in  present  of  money,  as  a  speedy  Be¬ 
nevolence  to  supply  the  King’s  wants.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  began  with  ba¬ 
sin  and  ewer,  and  redeemed  it  with  140/. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  as  much  ;  Ely 
120/.  el  sic  de  ceteris.  The  Noblemen  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  ;  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
and  Lord  Somerset  gave  each  200Z.  ;  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  200/.  ;  the  rest  less  ;  but 
no  man  more.  Mr.  Secretary  gave  1  00Z. ; 
and  all  Officers  toward  the  Law  or  Receipt, 
according  to  their  mind ;  Sir  Henry  Fan- 
shavv  50 Z. ;  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  as  much ; 
the  Lord  Coke  200Z.  ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
Judges  came  but  slowly  after;  for  I  know- 
where  some  presented  but  20 Z.  which  was 
refused.  The  money  is  paid  into  the  Jewel- 
house.  Letters  shall  be  sent  to  all  the  Shires, 
to  see  how  they  will  follow’  the  example.  I 
heard  London  made  an  offer  of  5000  marks, 
which  was  not  accepted  ;  and  upon  Sunday 
Mr.  Secretary  brought  a  Letter  from  the 
King  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  City,  to  bor- 
row  100,000/.  but  I  hear  not  vet  what  re- 
solution  they  have  taken. 

Early  in  July  oar  indefatigable  Cor¬ 
respondent  thus  addressed  Mrs.  Alice 
Carleton,  sister  to  Sir  Dudley  : 


15  Christopher  was  the  third  son  of  Edward  seventh  Lord  Abergavenny  ;  he  was  seated 
at  Newton  St.  Low',  co.  Somerset,  and  was  marie  K.B.  at  the  Coronation  of  Charles  1. 
He  died  June  7,  16’49.  From  this  Christopher  have  descended  the  twelfth,  and  all  suc¬ 
ceeding  Barons,  the  present  Earl  being  the  seventeenth. 

16  An  eminent  lawyer,  whose  abilities  the  King  thought  proper  alternately  to  perse¬ 
cute  and  conciliate.  In  16'I8  he  was  made  a  Welsh  Judge,  and  his  Majesty  afterwards 
visited  him  in  Herefordshire.  His  son  Bennet,  from  whom  the  present  vir  Hungerford 
is  the  fifth  in  descent,  was  created  a  Baronet  in  16‘76‘.  During  his  confinement  in  the 
Tower  (in  consequence  of  his  speech  above  mentioned)  the  following  line  was  addressed  to 
him  :  “  Vincula  da  linguae,  vel  tfbi  lingua  dubit.”  See  memoirs  of  him  in  Chalmers’s 
JBiog.  Diet,  and  Brvdges’s  Peers  of  James  I.  p.  247. 
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We  are  now  upon  a  new  strain,  and 
there  is  a  great  question,  whether  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  he  dissolved  or  no.  The  reason  where¬ 
of  is  that  the  naturalization  of  the  Prince 
Palatine  passing  both  Houses,  and  confirm¬ 
ed  by  the  King,  and  sent  away  under  the 
.Broad  Seal,  argues  an  Act,  and  so  a  Ses¬ 
sion ;  in  which  case  many  former  acts  of 
great  consequence  usually  made  to  continue 
till  the  next  Session,  being  no  longer  au¬ 
thorized,  should  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
there  is  no  other  way  to  solve  it,  the  case 
being  so,  but  by  finding  error  in  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Dissolution.  Whether  this  will 
fall  out  so  or  no,  I  know  not  :  but  much 
speech  there  is,  that  they  shall  assemble 
again  this  next  winter.  In  the  mean  time 
those  Bills  of  grace  propounded  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  go  on  ;  and  the  King  is  willing  to 
grant  them  by  proclamation,  which  it  is 
thought,  will  draw  on  the  Benevolence, 
tho’  it  be  not  yet  generally  intimated. 

The  City  hath  made  excuse  for  the  loan 
of  100,000/.  and  offered  10,000/. 

On  the  3  1st  of  July  : 

I  must  retract  somewhat  of  what  I  wrote 
lately  touching  the  Parliament,  as  if  the 
Dissolution  had  been  erroneous,  seeing  the 
Lord  Chancellor  at  the  closing  of  the  Term 
this  day  se’night,  in  the  Star  Chamber  dis¬ 
avowed  it,  and  so  put  to  silence  all  buzzes 
and  further  discourse  about  it. 

Such  was  the  Parliament  of  l6l4, 
and  so  thoroughly  did  it  annoy  and 
enrage  the  King,  that  he  did  not  assem¬ 
ble  another  for  seven  years, — the  next 
being  summoned  in  January  1620-1. 

J.  N. 


Mr.  Urban,  June  I. 

SO  much  has  been  said  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  in  other  places  about 
the  new  Law  Courts  at  I  Test  minster, 
that  I  think  something  like  a  fair  and 
correct  description  of  them  cannot  he 
uninteresting.  They  occupy  a  space  pa¬ 
rallel  with  and  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  West  side  of  Westminster 
Hall,  and  consist  of  seven  spacious 
courts,  with  passages,  staircases,  galle¬ 
ries,  rooms  for  the  Judges,  Counsel,  and 
other  ollicers  attached  to  the  Courts 
during  their  respective  sittings.  Of 
the  adaption  of  these  different  offices 
to  their  respective  destinations,  1  en¬ 
deavoured  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of 
persons  who  apposed  to  be  familiar 
with  them  and  with  former  Courts. 
They  told  me  that  the  architect  had 
been  indefatigable  in  taking  measure¬ 
ments  of  all  the  public  Courts  of  Lon¬ 
don, — in  consulting  (without  fees)  the 
Judges,  chief  Counsel,  and  officers  of 
the  Court ;  that  models  were  exhibited. 


and  temporary  fittings  up  provided  ; 
that  after  the  whole  had  been  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  some  learned  gentleman  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  appeared 
to  know  more  by  a  cursory  glance, 
than  the  architect  after  months’  study, 
had  ordered  a  large  portion  of  the 
building  to  he  taken  down,  whereby 
new  arrangements  and  new  designs 
were  required  to  be  made.  They  fur¬ 
ther  assert  that  each  and  all  of  the 
present  Courts  are  larger  every  way, 
much  more  lofty,  and  better  lighted, 
than  the  old  ones, — that  they  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  every  degree  of  comfort, 
and  indeed  luxury,  in  warming  and 
ventilation.  After  carefully  examining 
the  different  rooms,  their  combination, 
and  separate  appropriation,  I  saw  much 
to  admire,  but  little  to  censure.  "The 
architect  appears  to  have  converted 
every  inch  of  space  to  a  useful  purpose, 
and  even  to  have  sported  with  obsta¬ 
cles.  The  immense  buttresses  of  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  which  are  fortunately 
remaining  on  the  West  side,  are  now 
incorporated  in  the  main  walls  of  the 
Courts,  whereby  they  are  preserved 
from  mutilation,  and  constitute  sub¬ 
stantial  portions  of  the  new  erections. 
The  ingenious  and  skilful  manner  in 
which  the  Courts,  with  the  connect¬ 
ing  passages  and  galleries,  are  lighted, 
manifests  much  architectural  know¬ 
ledge  as  well  as  taste;  for  almost  every 
lanthorn-light  and  aperture  is  render¬ 
ed  ornamental.  The  designs,  propor¬ 
tions,  and  general  features  of  every 
Court  vary  from  those  of  the  others, 
and  offer  novel  forms  and  novel  effects 
to  the  eye.  That  of  the  King’s  Bench 
in  particular,  as  well  as  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  Court,  is  peculiarly  beautiful. 
With  domed  ceilings,  and  rich  lant- 
horn  lights,  galleries  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  visitors,  a  pleasing  wain¬ 
scot  colour  over  the  whole,  the  eye  is 
pleased,  and  the  judgment  satisfied. 
Had  the  stained  glass  been  preserved, 
the  effects  would  ha\e  been  impro\ed  ; 
but  unfortunately  such  beauties  are  not 
appreciated,  and  indeed  have  been  sa¬ 
crificed  to  prejudice.  On  the  whole, 

I  must  pronounce  the  Law  Courts  of 
Westminster  among  the  very  finest, 
and  certainly  the  most  original  speci¬ 
mens  of  modern  architectural  design 
in  the  Metropolis,  and  will  venture  to 
predict,  that  the  erudite  critic  ot  ano¬ 
ther  age  will  refer  to  them  as  success¬ 
ful  efforts  of  science  and  taste. 

Yours,  kc.  V.ixhuviub. 


* 
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Account  of  St.  Clement's  Church,  Sandwich. 
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M r.  Urban,  April  4. 

HE  following  history  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  St.  Clement’s,  Sandwich, 
will,  doubtless,  be  acceptable  to  your 
numerous  readers. 

In  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Third,  the  Vicarage  of  St. 
Clement  was  valued  at  eight  marks 
per  annum ,  as  appears  by  Kilburn’s 
Survey  of  the  County  in  that  reign. 
Its  valuation  in  the  King’s  books  is 
14/.  per  annum.  The  election  of  the 
Mayor*  antiently  took  place  in  this 
Church,  (on  the  Monday  after  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  day)  where  a  bell  was  rung  for 
that  purpose.  On  occasion  of  some 
riots  and  disorders  here,  Charles  II. 
by  a  royal  mandate,  dated  l()83,  order¬ 
ed  the  election  to  take  place,  for  the 
future,  in  the  Court-hall f.  In  the  last 
century  the  Dutch  residents  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  perform  divine  service  in  this 
Church,  upon  paying  40.9.  a-vear,  and 
afterwards  upon  bearing  a  third  part 
of  all  expenses  of  repair. 

The  Church,  (see  Plate  I.)  stands 
at  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  of 
Sandwich.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  chan¬ 
cel,  and  ailes,  with  a  massive  tower. 
The  latter,  by  far  the  oldest  part  of 
the  fabric,  rises  from  four  semicircu¬ 
lar  arches,  in  the  centre  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  supported  on  strong  piers,  each  of 
which  are  faced  in  the  direction  of 
the  arch,  with  a  double  column,  flank¬ 
ed  on  either  side  by  a  single  one  ;  the 
capitals  of  these  are  curiously  orna¬ 
mented  with  scrolls,  frets,  foliage,  and 
grotesque  figures.  The  tower  is  built 
of  Normandy  stone.  It  is  square,  and 
ornamented  on  each  side  with  three 
tiers  of  pillars  and  circular  arches.  The 
lowest  range  has  only  six,  the  next 
nine,  and  the  uppermost  seven  arches. 
It  had  formerly  a  spire  and  battle¬ 
ments,  which  were  taken  down  be¬ 
tween  the  years  167O  and  t6/3. 
There  are  five  bells,  not  very  tune¬ 
able,  and  consequently  of  little  use, 
but  to  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  ve¬ 
nerable  tower  in  which  they  hang. 

*  He  carries  a  black  knotted  staff,  the 
Mayors  of  the  other  ports  usually  carrying 
white  staves. 

-f*  This  was  built  in  1579>  and  the  lower 
apartment  was  used  as  the  Court  Hall.  In 
the  upper  story  was  the  Clicking  Stool  and 
wooden  Mortar ,  instruments  of  punishment 
much  dreaded  by  some  of  our  female  an¬ 
cestors. 

Rpnt.  Mao.  June.,  1826. 


Opening  to  the  belfry-stairs  is  a  door 
evidently  of  the  same  age  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  tower ;  and  is  remarkable 
for  a  very  rude  embattled  moulding, 
and  in  the  space  below  it  a  small  range 
of  intersecting  arches,  and  other  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  Anglo-Norman  architec¬ 
ture,  which  are  fast  mouldering  into 
oblivion. 

The  body  of  the  Church  is  built 
principally  of  holders  (or  flints  with 
the  angles  worn  away  by  friction  on 
the  shore)  mixed  with  sandstone  from 
Pegwell  Bay  and  Caen  stone,  from  the 
ruins  probably  of  t)ie  original  build¬ 
ing.  Under  the  East  window  of  the 
Church  appears  to  be  an  entrance  to 
the  vaults.  Plain  buttresses  divide  the 
chancel  from  the  ailes,  the  latter  of 
which  are  of  a  date  anterior  to  the 
former.  The  buttresses  are  continued 
all  round  the  building  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals.  The  South  porch  is  extremely 
plain.  The  pointed  doorway  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  only  a  plain  cornice. 

The  nave  is  separated  from  the  ailes 
by  pointed  arches,  resting  on  small 
pillars,  and  is  ceiled  with  oaken  pan- 
nels  between  arched  beams,  centered 
with  angels  holding  shields  with  orna¬ 
ments  of  roses  and  foliage;  the  whole 
was  some  years  since  injudiciously  co¬ 
vered  with  whitewash. 

At  the  end  of  the  North  aile  is  a 
platform,  raised  two  steps  from  the 
common  pavement  (which  is  a  con¬ 
fused  mixture  of  grave- stones,  nine 
inch  paving  tiles,  and  common  bricks), 
from  whence,  through  a  slanting  open¬ 
ing  in  the  wall,  is  a  ruin  of  the  altar. 
In  this  arcade  is  a  circular  grove,  that 
points  out  the  place  of  the  vase  for 
the  holy  water.  The  font  consists  of 
an  ancient  octagonal  bason  and  shaft, 
raised  on  a  base  of  two  steps,  all  of 
stone.  The  height  of  the  shaft  is  20 
inches,  and  of  its  capital  and  bason 
almost  more.  The  exterior  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  latter  is  34  inches.  The 
shaft  is  formed  by  eight  buttresses  ; 
the  spaces  betvveen  which  appear  to 
have  been  ornamented  with  statues, 
fsom  the  bases  and  trefoil-arched  ca¬ 
nopies.  The  bases  are  ornamented 
with  foliage.  The  eight  faces  are 
charged  with  shields  and  roses  alter¬ 
nately.  On  the  shields  are,  1.  France 
and  England.  2.  A  Merchant’s  Mark. 
3.  Arms  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  4.  Ellis. 
Above  these  squares,  at  the  eight  an¬ 
gles  of  the  moulding,  are  grotesque 
faces,  except  at  the  dexter  side  of  the 
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first  shield,  where  the  ornament  is  a 
bird  like  a  heron,  and  on  the  sinister 
side  is  a  coronet  with  balls  between 
spires,  terminated  with  fleurs-de-lis ; 
the  whole  of  it  is  besides  much  deco¬ 
rated,  and  ornamented  with  different 
devices,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  satyrs, 
faces,  &c.  The  bason  is  perforated 
at  the  bottom  ;  its  interior  diameter 
is  24?  inches;  its  depth  nearly  10 
inches. 

In  the  chancel  are  the  remains  of 
some  ancient  wooden  stalls  with  seats 
for  some  religious  fraternity*.  In  this 
Church  were  the  Chapels  of  St.  James, 
St.  Margaret  the  Virgin,  and  St.  Tho¬ 
mas  the  Martyr,  the  chantry  of  St. 
George,  and  Green’s  chantry.  There 
was-also  a  brotherhood  established  for 
the  procession  of  St.  George,  when  his 
figure  was  yearly  borne  about  the  town. 
This  was  probably  the  fraternity  meant 
by  Harris.  The  Sepulchral  Memorials 
are  numerous.  Harris  found  memorials 
of  Richard  Spencer,  1583,  and  of  Geo. 
Rowe,  1589;  an(l  there  is  one  in  me¬ 
mory  of  Rear  Admiral  Wm.  Smith,  a 
brave  defender  of  his  country,  wdto  died 
in  Feb.  1756,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

The  burial-ground  is  unusually  large, 
and  including  the  site  of  the  Church, 
contains  nearly  an  acre  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  ground.  L.  S. 


Mr.  Urban,  May  1. 

N  the  Edinburgh  Review  for 
February  last  there  appeared  an 
article  headed,  “  Thoughts  on  the 
Advancement  of  Academical  Educa¬ 
tion  in  England.”  This  is  evidently, 
like  many  other  lucubrations  in  that, 
far-famed  Periodical,  an  original  Es¬ 
say,  or  Pamphlet,  or,  as  it  is  the  fa¬ 
shion  to  speak,  a  brochure ,  sent  into 
the  world  at  the  certain  price  of  so 
much  per  sheet  to  the  writer,  instead 
of  a  legitimate  review  of  another  writ¬ 
er’s  work.  Sometimes  the  authors  of 
such  lucubrations  take,  the  trouble  to 
look  for  a  peg,  on  which  to  hang 
them;  but  in  the  present  instance, 
the  harp  which  sounds  the  praises  of 
the  London  University,  and  announces 
the  destruction  of  all  others,  is  too 
magnificent,  and  ponderous  to  be  placed 

*  Harris  in  his  History  of  Kent  says 
“  there  are  twenty  stalls,  like  those  of 
Maidstone.’’  He  also  observes  that  it  was 
either  a  Collegiate  Church,  or  else  possessed 
of  some  fraternity  peculiar  to  it,  because  of 
these  stalls. 


on  any  peg  at  all.  Had  the  writer  con-, 
fined  himself  to  the  simple  defence,  or 
)anegyric,  of  the  New  Institution,  if 
le  thought  it  necessary  so  to  do,  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  the  plan 
of  it  to  the  people  of  England,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  these  pages  would  have  been 
spared  the  trouble  of  litis  public  notice 
of  an  ephemeral  tract.  Rut  the  case 
is  fur  otherwise.  The  pretended  re¬ 
view  is  made  the  vehicle  of  the  most 
malignant  abuse  that  was  ever  levelled 
against  existing  institutions,  though 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  writ¬ 
ing  up  a  new  concern;  and  that  too, 
under  the  mask  of  candour.  From 
such  candour  heaven  defend  us  !  The 
present  writer  will  not  condescend  to 
follow  the  example  of  such  nominal 
candour ;  hut  declaring  himself  in  the 
outset  a  friend  to  every  seminary  what¬ 
ever,  of  sound,  religious,  and  useful 
learning,  (and  to  the  London  Univer¬ 
sity  also,  if  it  be  of  that  description,  or. 
to  the  fair  experiment  of  it  at  least,  of. 
whatever  description  it  may  be,)  he 
will  endeavour  to  confine  himself,  as 
strictly  as  possible,  to  the  defence  p£ 
those  “  ancient  Corporations,”  which* 
though  generally  founded  and  endow* 
ed  by  munificent  individuals,  having 
been  at  all  times  considered  of  vital 
importance  to  the  community  at  large, 
have  been  fostered  by  the  government, 
venerated  by  the  people,  and  charter¬ 
ed  by  the  state.  A  deliberate  and  un¬ 
provoked  attack  on  Corporations  so 
constituted,  and  so  circumstanced, 
must  be  answered.  “Our  objections 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,”  says  the 
writer,  who  is  of  course  as  a  Reviewer 
“  himself  a  host,”  or,  as  the  gramma¬ 
rians  express  it,  a  noun  of  multitude , 
“  may  he  summed  up  in  two  words, 
their  Wealth  and  their  Privi¬ 
leges  t.” — Again,  a  little  below  it 
is  observed  as  a  new  discovery,  “Their 
revenues  are  immense  !M  j time  illce 
lacrymce  !  It  is  a  sufficient  ground, 
then,  for  objections,  to  be  legally  con¬ 
stituted  Corporations,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  sell-appointed  Judge,  whose 
summing-up,  though  brief,  is  thus  tre¬ 
mendous  and  alarming,  that  they  have 
wealth — lhat  they  hove  privileges 
— that  they  have  revenues!  “Their 
prosperity,”  he  asserts,  “does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  the  public  approbation.  It 
would  therefore  be  strange,’’  be  ar¬ 
gues,  “  if  they  deserved  the  public 
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approbation/’  Admirable  logician  ! 
How  far  this  argument  may  be  car¬ 
ried,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  con¬ 
jecture;  but  if  nothing  deserves  pub¬ 
lic  approbation,  and  consequently  pub¬ 
lic  support,  save  only  those  low  and 
trade-scanty  concerns  which  are  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  on  it,  what  will  soon 
be  the  fate  of  some  of  the  noblest  in¬ 
stitutions  of  this  land?  Every  thing 
must  quickly  fall  to  the  ground,  ex¬ 
cept  those  precarious  and  compara¬ 
tively  recent  establishments  of  different 
degrees  of  magnitude,  which  are  sup- 

f>orted  by  public  subscription  and  vo- 
untary  contributions.  Every  Corpo¬ 
ration,  which  has  INDE!  ENDEXT  RE¬ 
VENUES,  must  be  abolished.  But  let 
us  come  to  a  right  understanding  of 
terms.  What  is  the  true  meaning  of 
this  modern  phraseology  of  “public 
approbation, ’’  and  “  public  opinion. ” 
No  harlequin  was  ever  seen  on  the 
stage  dressed  in  a  greater  variety  of 
colours,  or  assuming  a  more  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  of  shapes  and  attitudes,  than 
that  same  motley  creature  called  the 
Public.  “Public  opinion,”  also,  is 
a  term  equally  vague  and  undefined — 
“Public  approbation”  means  nearly 
the  same  thing.  What  some  approve, 
others  condemn  ;  and  the  Reviewer 
needs  not  to  be  reminded,  that  this 
state  of  things  constitutes  what  is  ge- 
nerallv  understood  by  a  “difference  of 
opinion.”  This  difference  of  opinion 
has  always  existed  hitherto,  amongst 
men  of  the  most  exalted  minds;  not 
only  on  common  and  trivial  matters, 
but  on  the  most  momentous  topics; 
and  perhaps  ever  will  continue  to  ex¬ 
ist ;  unless  the  nature  of  man,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  human  mind,  should 
by  the  “  march  of  intellect/’  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  “advancement  of  Aca¬ 
demical  Education  in  England/’  be 
changed  from  finite  to  infinite,  be  led 
gradually  from  the  deductions  of  the¬ 
ory  to  the  certainty  of  truth,  and  thus 
realize  universally  among  men,  what 
has  been  hitherto  considered  the  bold 
assumption  of  a  particular  Church, 
the  privilege  of  Infallibility.  The 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
claim  no  such  privilege  as  this.  They 
pretend  not  to  any  exclusive  possession 
of  public  patronage  and  support.  De¬ 
fects  there  must  be  in  all  human  in¬ 
stitutions,  hut  it  is  the  object  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  experience  to  find  a  remedy 
for  such  defects ;  not  to  destroy  the  in¬ 
stitutions  themselves,  as  long  as  they 
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are  found  beneficial  to  the  community. 
Man  is  not  a  perfect  being;  and  will 
he  presume  to  destroy  every  thing 
which  he  considers  imperfect?  Is  it 
a  sufficient  objection  to  be  advanced 
against  an  ancient  corporation,  that 
there  are  defects  in  its  administration? 
Shall  every  structure  in  the  land,  ren¬ 
dered  venerable  by  age,  and  animating 
us  to  a  rivalship  with  our  ancestors 
by  every  generous  and  noble  associ¬ 
ation  of  local  splendour,  be  levelled 
to  the  ground,  and  the  carved  work 
thereof  to  be  broken  down  with  axes 
and  hammers;  because  there  may  be 
discerned  in  the  walls  certain  cracks 
and  fissures,  or  peradventure  they  may 
he  a  little  out  of  the  perpendicular 
line;  or,  which  is  a  worse  motive, 
they  may  not  be  suitable  to  the  taste 
of  the  present  clay?  Such  indeed  has 
been  too  frequently  the  practice  of  the 
Goths  of  a  refined  age,  and  it  requires 
all  the  circumspection  and  caution  of 
prudence  and  good  taste  to  restrain 
them  ;  because  the  builders  of  new 
works  have  an  interest  they  think  in 
destroying  the  old.  But  the  world  is 
wide ;  and  there  is  room  for  both. 

To  return  to  the  leading  objection 
of  the  Reviewer.  There  is  one  sore 
point,  in  which  the  Universities,  in 
his  decided  opinion,  are  not  defective. 
They  are  not  defective  in  Wealth. 
“  Their  Revenues  are  immense.’’ 
Their  Prosperity  is  undeniable.  But, 
according  to  the  assertion  of  the  Re¬ 
viewer,  this  prosperity  does  not  arise 
from  public  approbation  ;  for  he  de¬ 
termines,  ex  cathedra,  most  peremp¬ 
torily,  that  it  does  not  depend  on  pub¬ 
lic  approbation,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  strange  if  it  deserved  it.  Whether 
any  particular  institution  deserves  the 
public  approbation,  or  not,  may  be 
matter  of  opinion  ;  but  its  prosperity 
surely  must  be  considered  as  the  re¬ 
suit  of  some  portion  of  public  appro¬ 
bation,  and  therefore  indicative  of  that 
opinion.  Let  us  examine  the  facts  of 
the  case;  and  see  how  we  stand  in  the 
public  estimation,  both  now  and  here¬ 
tofore.  The  wealth  and  the  prospe¬ 
rity,  the  revenues  and  the  riches  of 
our  English  Universities,  have  been 
derived  from  two  sources :  from  the 
laudable  and  patriotic  contributions 
of  Founders  and  Benefactors  in  for¬ 
mer  days,  or  from  the  public  patron¬ 
age  and  support  of  persons  now  living. 
The  liberal  provisions  heretofore  made 
hy  many,  not  merely  for  the  ecluca- 
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lion  of  youth,  which  is  only  one,  and 
that  a  short-sighted  view  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  for  the  perpetual  advancement 
of  every  science  and  profession,  might 
lead  us  to  conclude,  without  much  lo¬ 
gical  argumentation,  or  historical  de¬ 
duction,  that  the  manv  persons  who 
made  these  public-spirited  provisions 
from  their  own  private  funds  and  es¬ 
tates,  were  thereby  consulting  the  pub¬ 
lic  good,  and  anticipating,  as  “  the 
last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,’’  a  por¬ 
tion  of  that  public  applause  and  ap- 
robation  which  they  had  already  seen 
estowed  on  similar  sacrifices  of  pri¬ 
vate  wealth  to  public  advantage. 

A  slight  inspection  of  the  Annual 
University  Calendars  will  be  sufficient 
to  convince  any  unprejudiced  person, 
setting  aside  the  exaggerated  statements 
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of  the  number  of  Students  in  early 
times,  which  rest  on  no  authentic  tes¬ 
timony,  that  these  now  splendid  se¬ 
minaries  have  been  progressively  in¬ 
creasing  in  the  public  estimation,  ex¬ 
cept  when  a  temporary  check  has  in¬ 
tervened  from  accidental  and  extrane¬ 
ous  causes.  First,  we  have  houses, 
halls,  and  hotels,  in  which  individuals 
undertook  at  their  own  risk  to  lodge 
and  board  students,  who  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  at  their  own  cost,  as  now 
at  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  Lectures  of  the  different  pro¬ 
fessors  or  teachers  in  the  schools. 
Then  came  the  establishment  of  soci¬ 
eties  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
Colleges,  with  pecuniary  encourage¬ 
ment  and  maintenaivce  for  poor  and 
decayed  scholars  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  bursarships,  pensions,  por¬ 
tions,  exhibitions,  scholarships,  fel¬ 
lowships,  &c.  This  second  system 
was  soon  found  so  beneficial,  that  so¬ 
vereigns,  statesmen,  laymen,  and  ec¬ 
clesiastics,  century  after  century,  seem 
to  have  rivalled  each  other  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  advancement  of  academical 
education  and  learning  under  this 
form;  which  is  a  strong  presumptive 
proof  of  public  approbation.  The 
avaricious  myrmidons  of  Henrv  the 
Eighth,  indeed,  contrived  to  persuade 
the  ignorant  population  of  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Century,  that  these  were  mo¬ 
nastic  establishments,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and 
therefore,  under,  the  pretence  of  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Reformation,  having  ille¬ 
gally  merged  the  greater  part  of  them 
in  the  general  description  of  Religious 
Houses,  they  succeeded  in  demolhh- 
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ing  them,  or,  which  was  sufficient  for 
their  purpose,  in  appropriating  their 
revenues  and  estates  to  themselves  and 
their  friends.  Many  secular  J)eon9 
and  Chapters  were  also  bribed  into  a 
support  of  such  oppressive  and  unjust 
measures  by  the  participation  of  a 
share  in  the  spoil.  This  delusion, 
however,  was  only  temporary.  The 
confusion,  poverty,  and  ignorance, 
which  immediately  followed  this  vio¬ 
lent  transfer  of  property,  and  die  ge¬ 
neral  decay  of  sound  learning,  soon  in¬ 
duced  many  piou3  and  illustrious  per¬ 
sons  to  restore  these  establishments 
under  different  denominations,  to  en¬ 
dow  them  with  new  and  more  exten¬ 
sive  revenues,  and  to  procure  for  them 
new  charters  of  incorporation.  The 
supposed  modern  corporations  of  Tri¬ 
nity,  St.  John’s,  Jesus,  Wad  ham, 
Pembroke,  Worcester,  in  Oxford,  as 
well  as  many  other  Colleges  and 
Hulls  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  were 
founded  on  the  site  of  more  ancient 
establish  ments. 

Benefactors  innumerable  have  since 
arisen,  who  from  time  to  time  have 
offered,  on  this  classical  altar  of  their 
country,  the  first  fruits  of  their  gene¬ 
rosity  and  munificence.  Even  in  our 
own  times  there  have  not  been  want¬ 
ing  examples  of  splendid  donations 
and  bequests  to  our  Universities,  not 
merely  for  the  promotion  of  “  pro- 
fessory  learning,’’  as  this  short-sighted 
Reviewer  imagines  from  an  obsolete 
passage  of  Lord  Bacon*,  but  for  the 
progressive  advancement  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  in  the  acquisition  of  every 
art  and  science,  and  the  gradual  en¬ 
largement  of  every  department  of  taste, 
and  knowledge.  Since  the  time  of 
Lord  Bacon,  when  England  had  not 
recovered  from  the  decay  of  taste  and 
learning  consequent  upon  the  plunder 
of  the  Universities,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  similar  check  during  the 
great  Rebellion,  “  Princes  do  not  find 
a  solitude  in  respect  of  able  men  to 
serve  them  in  causes  of  state  ;  because 
there  is  no  education  collegiate  which 
is  not  frer  ;  where  such  as  are  so  dis¬ 
posed  may  give  themselves  to  histo¬ 
ries,  modern  languages,  books  of  po¬ 
licy  and  civil  discourse,  and  other  like 
enablements  unto  causes  of  state t.’’ 
The  Reviewer  argues,  somewhat  in- 
consequently,  Lhat  an  “eviP’  noticed 


*  Advancement  of  learning,  Book  it. 
t  Sen  Bacon,  ubi  »upra. 
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by  Lord  Bacon  “in  the  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  must  be  a  ranch  greater  evil  in 
the  nineteenth  /” — I  am  not  sure  that 
it  helps  the  Reviewer’s  argument,  to 
imagine  an  interval  of  three  centuries 
instead  of  two;  but  certainly  Lord 
Bacon  did  not  become  a  subject  of 
James  the  First  till  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  Since  his  time,  without 
entering  too  much  into  particulars, 
surely  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
considerable  improvements  have  taken 
place  in  every  department  of  science 
and  literature.  “The  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome,5’  undoubtedly,  “is 
not  now  what  it  was  then  f5  it  was 
then  in  its  infancy  ;  it  is  now  ad¬ 
vanced  to  manhood.  “  Books  of  po¬ 
licy  and  civil  discourse’5  are  much 
more  abundant,  and  much  better  un¬ 
derstood  ;  and  so  much  latitude  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  freedom  of  discussion,  that 
even  the  malignant  poison  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  is  permitted  to 
circulate  freely  amongst  the  members 
of  our  Collegiate  bodies.  So  far  is 
the  academical  learning  of  the  present 
age  from  being  merely  “  professory,5’ 
which  was  the  complaint  of  Lord  Ba¬ 
con,  that  to  Civil  Law,  Physic,  and 
Divinity,  have  been  added  since  Lord 
Bacon’s  time.  Geometry  and  Astro¬ 
nomy,  Anatomy,  Botany,  Common 
Law,  Natural  and  Experimental  Phi¬ 
losophy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  History, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages,  Moral  Philosophy,  and,  though 
last,  not  least,  Political  Economy  ! 

No  apology  is  here  necessary  for 
the  attention  paid  to  classical  litera¬ 
ture ;  because  the  Reviewer  admits, 
that  “  the  ignorant  violence,  with 
which  that  cause  has  sometimes  been 
assailed,  has  added  to  its  popularity.” 
He  seems,  nevertheless,  to  suggest  that 
a  change  of  system  may  be  desirable  ; 
and  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  te¬ 
dious  and  hackneyed  comparison  of  the 
respective  merits  of  the  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  languages,  which  might  well  have 
been  spared,  it  is  the  object  of  the 
writer  to  recommend  a  greater  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 
The  ’Tutors  and  Public  Examiners 
are  much  obliged  to  him  for  this  sea¬ 
sonable  admonition  ;  of  which  they 
will  of  course  be  happy  to  avail  them¬ 
selves;  and  it  is  also  to  be  hoped,  that 
the  many  Private  Tutors,  who  under¬ 
take  to  prepare  young  gentlemen  for 
the  Universities,  if  this  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  should  by  any 


chance  fall  into  their  hands,  will 
henceforth  habituate  their  pupils  to 
the  more  frequent  perusal  of  the  pages 
of  those  “  Greek  Dictionaries,  over 
which  it  is  impossible  to  glance  with¬ 
out  delight*.’’  If  this  were  now  the 
case,  “we  should  not  see  so  many  lads 
who  have  a  smattering  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  from  which  they  derive  no 
pleasure ;  and  which,  as  soon  as  they 
are  at  liberty,  they  make  all  possible 
haste  to  forget 'f'.”  But  this  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  fault  of  the  parents  and 
guardians;  who  do  not  consider  that 
ignorance  is  the  offspring  of  indulgence 
and  extravagance.  What  Quintilian 
observed  of  the  immoralities  objected 
to  the  Roman  youth  educated  at  the 
Public  Schools,  may  be  applied  to  the 
ignorance  and  idleness  sometimes  dis¬ 
played  by  those  who  have  received  the 
advantages  of  an  academical  education. 
— “Non  accipiunt  e  scholis  mala,  sed 
in  scholas  afferunt.” 

The  complaint  of  ignorance,  how¬ 
ever,  in  some  important  branches  of 
Education,  is  amply  refuted  by  the 
Reviewer  himself.  “There  is  among 
our  youth,”  he  observes,  in  his  elegant 
phraseology,  “a  glut  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Mathematics,”  &c. 

That  there  should  bealready  aglutoi' 
Mathematics,  in  a  few  years,  since  one 
at  least  of  the  Universities  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  aroused  from  its  lethargy 
in  this  fespect,  is  indeed  extraordinary ; 
and  still  more  extraordinary,  that  this 
should  be  made  a  subject  of  complaint 
by  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer!  The  mar¬ 
ket,  it  seems,  as  at  old  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Juvenal,  is  overstocked  with 
Mathematicians! 

“  Nemo  Mathematicus  Genium  indemnatus 
babebit.” 

The  Reviewer  entertains  a  ground¬ 
less  apprehension  of  “  intellectual  per¬ 
petuities.”  There  is  no  fear  of  such. 
No  science,  however  profound,  is  now 
used  except  as  an  “occasional  tonic  J.” 

Our  favourite  studies  and  pursuits 
follow  and  supplant  each  other  as  ra¬ 
pidly  as  the  last  new  novel  condemns 
the  preceding  one  to  the  dust  of  the 
shelf.  Adieu  then  to  Mathematics, 
and  the  glut  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
Farewell!  ye  “venerable  absurdities* 
and  good  old  nuisances  §.”  Welcome, 
Political  Economy,  and  the  London 
University!  J.  I. 

*  Edin.  Rev.  p.  3 32.  *f*’  ibid. 

X  Ibid.  p.  320.  §  Ibid.  316. 
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An  A  C COUNT  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL 
Church  of  Londonderry. 

HE  Church  was  erected  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  11 04,  by  Hath- 
hert  O’Brallaghan,  Abbot  of  Derry, 
first  Bishop  of  this  See.  He  was  four¬ 
teen  years  occupied  in  soliciting  aid 
through  Ireland  for  the  erection  of  this 
edifice  ;  and-was  successful  enough  to 
get  among  other  means  of  the  drawing 
the  expences  of  the  work,  a  valuable 
horse,  with  a  gold  ring,  and  twenty 
oxen,  from  Maurice  O’Laughlin,  King 
of  Ireland  ;  and  four  hundred  and 
twenty  ounces  of  pure  silver  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  Ossory. 
When  finished,  this  building  got  the 
name  of  the  great  Church  of  Derry; 
and  sometimes  it  was  called  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  St.  Columb  Kill.  In  six  years 
after  its  completion,  it  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  being  destroyed  by  a  conflagra¬ 
tion  which  reduced  the  surrounding 
city  to  ashes. 

In  tiie  year  11 96  it  was  plundered  of 
several  silver  cups  by  one  McKenaght, 
but  they  were  recovered,  and  the  rob¬ 
ber  suffered  death  for  the  sacrilege. 
In  1218,  an  Abbey  for  Nuns  of  the 
Cistertian  order  was  founded  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Derry,  and  in  the  year  1230  a  convent 
of  Dominican  friars  was  established 
near  it,  which  latter,  although  dissolved 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II.  was  not 
finally  dislodged  from  their  convent 
until  the  spring  of  the  year  1688,  when 
the  city  was  besieged  by  King  James’s 
army. 

In  1426,  John  Swain,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  held  a  metropolitan  visi¬ 
tation  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Derry,  on  which  occasion  he  obliged 
Donatus  or  Donald,  the  Bishop  of 
that  diocese,  to  submit  to  penance  for 
incontinence  and  other  crimes  proved 
against  him.  This  Prelate  died  in 
three  years  afterwards. 

In  1441,  John  Bishop  of  Derry  was 
cited  before  John  Trene,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  for  homicide  and  other 
crimes;  and  in  the  year  146()>  Lau¬ 
rence  O'Gallagher,  Bishop  of  the 
neighbouring  diocese  of  Raphoe,  was 
proceeded  against  for  incontinence, 
and  other  enormous  crimes,  of  which 
the  following  record  appeared  in  the 
Registry  at  Armagh:  “Quae  propter 
rehgionis  et  dignitatis  scandalurn, 
&c.M  He  submitted  to  penance,  and 
was  .absolved.  These  circumstances 
mark  the  state  of  moralite  in  the> 
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Province  of  Ulster  on  the  eve  of  the 
Information. 

In  1542,  Shane  O’Boyle,  Prior  of 
the  Dominican  Convent  in  Derry,  sur¬ 
rendered  the  premises  of  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  King  of  England’s  com¬ 
missioners. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1566,  the 
tower  and  fort  of  Derry  were  blown 
up  by  an  accidental  fire,  which  got  at 
the  powder  magazine.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  accident,  the  English 
garrison  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
place  at  a  time  when  Shane  O’Neill, 
the  rebellious  Earl  of  Tyrone,  had  a 
strong  army  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  was  ready  to  avail  himself  of  the 
circumstance.  Captain  Philip  O’Sul¬ 
livan,  in  his  Catholic  History  of  Ire¬ 
land,  makes  a  miracle  of  this  accident, 
saying  that  St.  Columb  Kill  had  be¬ 
come  impatient  of  the  profanation  of 
his  Church  by  heretics,  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  wolf,  and  passing  by  a 
smith’s  forge,  took  a  mouthful  of  red 
hot  coals,  with  which  he  ran  to  the 
powder  magazine  and  set  it  on  fire. 

1605,  June  13,  George  Montgo¬ 
mery,  the  first  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Derry,  was  appointed  to  that  See.  He 
found  the  Church  and  city  in  ruins. 
The  latter  was  soon  afterwards  re-edi¬ 
fied  by  the  Londoners,  to  whom  it  and 
theCounty  of  Coleraine  had  been  grant¬ 
ed,  on  the  forfeitures  made  by  the  old 
Irish  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
In  the  year  l603  Sir  CaherO’Dogherty, 
a  turbulent  Irish  chieftain,  burnt  the 
newly-built  city  of  Londonderry. 

1609,  July  30.  On  the  motion  of 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  it  was  agreed 
upon  at  a  meeting  held  in  Sir  John 
Jolles’s  house,  London,  to  make  an 
English  settlement  in  “  the  late  ruin¬ 
ated  city  of  Derry,”  which  was  accord¬ 
ingly  done. 

1613.  The  Irish  Society  in  London 
was  incorporated  by  charter,  under  the 
style  of  “The  Governors  and  Assist¬ 
ants  of  London  of  the  new  Plantation 
of  Ulster  within  the  Realm  of  Ireland.” 

16 15.  Precepts  were  issued  by  the 
Irish  Society  to  the  twelve  London 
Companies,  requiring  them  to  repair 
the  Cathedral  and  other  Churches  on 
the  lands  in  their  possession  ;  and  to 
furnish  each  of  them  with  a  Bible,  a 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  a  Com¬ 
munion  cup. 

In  trie  year  16.33,  this  Cathedra!  was 
finished,  having  been  eritireTy  feboffr 
by  the  Londoners.  A  stone  with  tfitf* 
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following  inscription  on  it,  placed  near 
the  door  of  it,  thus  commemorates  this 
event : 

“  A.  D.  1633, 

Sir  John.  Vaughan  architect. 

If  stones  could  speak,  then  London’s  praise 
would  sound,  [ground.” 

Which  built  this  Church  and  Ci tie  from  the 

lOdO.  William  Mac  Fogarty,  who 
had  been  the  Romish  Dean  of  this 
Cathedral,  conformed  to  the  Protest¬ 
ant  religion,  was  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Deputy  to  the  parishes  of  Ter- 
monerty  or  Mullagherry,  and  Kilcro- 
naghan,  in  the  diocese  of  Derry. 

1(341.  When  almost  all  the  churches 
in  Ulster  were  burned  by  the  Irish  re¬ 
bels,  this  Church  escaped,  and  the  city 
of  Londonderry  afforded  a  refuge  for 
the  persecuted  Protestants  of  this  pro¬ 
vince.  The  London  Companies  had 
long  before  fortified  it,  and  furnished 
the  walls  with  artillery;  and  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  this 
year,  sent  over  twenty-four  pieces  of 
cannon  of  a  large  calibre  for  its  addi¬ 
tional  protection. 

Between  the  years  1681  and  1690, 
Ezekiel  Hopkins,  the  eloquent  Bishop 
of  Derry,  furnished  his  Cathedral  with 
organsand  massive  pi ate,and  wasatgreat 
expence  in  beautifying  and  adorning  it. 

This  Cathedral  suffered  heavily  in 
the  siege  which  the  city  of  London¬ 
derry  stood  in  the  year  l6‘8g.  At  an 
early  period  of  its  investment,  the  citi¬ 
zens  were  obliged  to  strip  the  spire  of 
the  lead  which  covered  it,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  balls  for  their  cannon, 
and  the  roof  of  the  body  of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  in  a  great  degree  stripped  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  spire  was  en¬ 
tirely  removed,  and  a  platform  erected 
on  the  top  of  the  lofty  steeple,  on  which 
two  pieces  of  cannon  were  placed,  and 
frequently  discharged  to  the  great  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  enemy,  who  in  return 
fired  60  many  shots  at  the  building,  as 
to  drive  several  balls  through  the  win¬ 
dows  of  it,  and  eventually  oblige  the 
besieged  to  remove  their  store  of  gun¬ 
powder  from  its  vaults,  into  which  it 
had  been  stowed  for  security. 

After  the  relief  of  the  City,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Bishop  King  obtained  a  grant 
of  two  hundred  pounds  from  King 
William  and  Queen  Alary  for  the  re¬ 
pairs  of  this  Cathedral,  and  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the 
re-edification  of  other  Churches  in  the 
diocese,  which  had  been  dilapidated  in 
the  war. 

In  the  year  1745,  Dr.  George  Stone 
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succeeded  to  the  bishopric  of  Derry. 
Ou  h  is  translation  to  the  primacy,  he 
made  a  present  to  this  Cathedral  of  a 
splendid  organ.  Bishop  Barnard,  who 
died  in  1707,  finding  the  Cathedral 
inadequate  to  accommodate  the  in¬ 
creased  congregation,  built  and  endow¬ 
ed  a  Chapel  of  Ease  near  it.  The 
Earl  of  Bristol,  with  the  aid  of  an 
hundred  pounds  from  a  vote  of  Ves¬ 
try,  and  some  subscriptions,  rebuilt  the 
spire  ;  but  for  want  of  care  in  sinking 
the  foundation,  it  soon  became  ruin¬ 
ous;  and  at  the  accession  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Bishop,  the  Honourable  and  Right 
Reverend  Dr.  William  Knox,  it  was 
with  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  build¬ 
ings  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  which 
for  some  time  kept  the  congregation 
out  of  it.  The  Poorhouse,  Infirmary, 
Gaol,  and  other  public  buildings,  were 
at  the  same  time  in  a  state  of  ruin. 
The  Bishop  expended  six  hundred 
pounds  towards  rebuilding  the  spire, 
and  ultimately  expended  a  thousand 
pounds  on  it. 

In  1805,  the  Cathedral  was  com¬ 
pletely  repaired,  and  the  Lord  Primate 
wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Bishop 
for  his  exertions  on  the  occasion. 

In  1814,  North  and  South  galleries 
were  provided  in  it,  with  stoves,  to  the 
expence  of  which  the  Bishop  contri¬ 
buted,  not  considering  them  as  repairs 
which  should  be  executed  by  the  pa-- 
rish. 

In  1822,  a  Vestry  Committee  and 
an  architect  examined  the  roof,  and 
found  it  to  be  ruinous  and  incapable 
of  repair,  and  recommended  a  new 
roof;  and  in  the  month  of  November 
in  this  year,  308/.  were  voted  at  vestry 
for  a  new  slate  roof.  In  October  1823, 
estimate  was  made  that  the  completion 
of  the  repairs  of  the  Cathedral  would 
amount  to  4034/.  The  Bishop  offered 
to  take  on  himself  the  expence  of 
erecting  a  spire,  amounting  to  863/. 
and  the  same  day  agreed  with  an  ar¬ 
chitect  for  building  it;  as  has  been 
since  done;  but  he  declined,  on  the 
principle  of  avoiding  an  injurious  pre¬ 
cedent,  to  contribute  to  repairs  which 
the  law  required  to  be  done  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  parish  ;  and  he  has  since 
expended  nearly  three  thousand  pounds 
in  adorning  this  Cathedral,  which  is 
now  perhaps  the  most  splendid  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  well  becoming  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  city,  which  on  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion  has  proved  to  have  been  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  the  Protestant  Religion  in  Ire¬ 
land.  John  Graham. 
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On  Saxon  Coinage. 

VII.  NORTHUMBRIA. 

Northumbrian  series  exhibits 
X  a  species  of  Coins  at  present  found 
in  no otherof the  Heptarchic  sequences. 
1  mean  the  styca ,  a  small  copper  coin, 
the  current  value  of  which  was  half  a 
farthing  or  eight  to  a  penny. 

They  are  upon  the  whole  a  series 
less  interesting  than  the  pennies,  as 
they  furnish  us  with  no  portrait,  and 
are  in  general  rudely  fabricated,  and 
with  almost  always  the  same  device  on 
the  reverse,  a  cross,  and  a  nearly  equal 
sterility  of  design  in  their  obverses.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  Latin 
adage,  “  inest  sun  gratia  parvis, ,y  is 
perfectly  applicable  to  them,  for  they 
are  found  of  Kings  and  Archbishops, 
of  whom  no  pennies  are  yet  known. 
They  seem  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  Northumbrian  kingdom  in  the 
sume  manner  as  the  skeattas  were  to 
the  Kentish  and  East  Anglian  mo¬ 
narchies. 

Eanred,  who  flourished  about  810, 
is  the  first  who  furnishes  us  with 
coins,  and  fortunately  they  occur  both 
in  silver  and  copper.  Of  the  silver,  an 
unique  penny  in  good  condition  is  pre¬ 
served,  and  the  copper  skeattas  are 
common,  almost  to  abundance,  though 
it  must  be  said  that  the  types  are  al¬ 
most  as  barren  as  the  coins  are  nume¬ 
rous,  exhibiting  a  cross  or  small  circle 
with  pellets,  and  similar  reverses  with 
the  Minter’s  name,  as  in  the  penny 
series.  The  unique  penny  above  men¬ 
tioned  has  Eanred’s  portrait  on  the 
obverse;  reverse,  a  cross,  one  limb  of 
which  is  terminated  fleury  ;  legend, 
Des  Moneta.  This  penny  is  the  only 
one  belonging  to  the  Northumbrian 
series  that  has  the  portrait,  on  which 
account,  as  well  as  for  its  extraordinary 
rarity,  it  is  of  considerable  value. 

Of  Ethelred  we  have  only  stycas, 
equally  common  with  those  of  Enared, 
and  as  tasteless  and  monotonous  in  de¬ 
sign. 

The  workmanship  of  Eanred’s  penny 
is  bold,  that  of  the  stycas  rude,  a  re¬ 
mark  which  applies  to  those  of  Ethel- 
red  ;  and  indeed  the  same  observation 
may  be  made  generally  as  to  the  stycas 
of  Osbercht  and  Redulf,  though  there 
are  a  few  of  superior  design  and  work¬ 
manship  in  the  series. 

With  Eardwulf  the  stycas  cease,  and 
the  pennies  re-commence  under  Reg- 
nald,  A.  D.  944,  but  of  him  one  type 


only  is  yet  known,  and  this  without 
portrait.  The  obverse  has  a  small  cross 
fleury,  legend  llegnald  Cyning;  re¬ 
verse,  a  plain  small  cross,  with  Mint¬ 
er’s  name  as  usual.  The  brevity  of 
Regnald’s  reign  will  partly  account  for 
no  more  of  his  coins  being  discovered. 
The  coins  of  Anlaf  are  of  singular  cu¬ 
riosity,  and  decidedly  of  an  historical 
character,  or  at  least  having  an  inti¬ 
mate  connexion  with  history'.  The 
obverse  bears  a  representation  of  the 
famous  Danish  raven ,  with  the  name 
Anlaf  Cyning;  reverse,  a  small  cross. 
Another  type  has  a  singular  device, 
and  what  it  is  intended  to  represent  is 
matter  of  dispute  amongst  collectors, 
though  for  my  own  part  I  conceive 
both  it  and  the  reverse  to  be  the  mere 
creations  of  fancy,  without  any  parti¬ 
cular  meaning.  Others  read,  Oulaf  f. 
Onlaf,  from  whence  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  A  in  these  words  has  the 
broad  sound  of  an.  These  have  crosses 
on  both  sides,  and  there  are  others 
with  a  legend  across  the  reverse  in  two 
lines. 

The  series  of  Northumbrian  Coins 
closes  with  Eric;  the  obverse  of  whose 
pennies  have  in  general  a  sword  across 
them,  with  Eric  above,  and  Rex  below 
it.  Reverse,  a  small  cross.  Others 
have  on  the  obverse  a  small  cross, 
with  the  name  and  style  round  it. 
Reverse,  the  legend  in  two  lines  across 
the  field  of  the  coin.  The  workman¬ 
ship  of  Reginald,  Anlaf,  and  Eric’s 
coins  is  inferior  to  that  of  Eanred’s 
penny,  though  wrought  a  century  after. 

M  r.  U rban,  May  6. 

1BEG  to  inform  “G.W.  H.’’  (p. 

290)  that  about  seven  miles  South 
of  Lincoln  there  is  a  little  village  call¬ 
ed  Aubourn,  the  situation  very  recluse, 
on  a  gentle  rising  hill,  the  river  wind¬ 
ing  close  at  its  foot.  There  are  a  little 
Church  and  Manor-house,  several  com¬ 
fortable  farms  and  cottages,  old  inclo¬ 
sures,  which  could  not,  I  think,  be 
the  place  in  Goldsmith’s  eye  when  he 
wrote  his  beautiful  poem  of  the  “  De¬ 
serted  Village  but  adjoining  to  and 
within  the  precincts  of  that  parish  and 
tything  is  a  small  hamlet  called  Had¬ 
dington,  where  the  Manor-house  can 
only  be  traced  by  its  moated  area,  and 
no  Church  ;  at  present  it  is  a  little 
farming  dairy  place — but  how  far  thii 
place  60  years  ago  might  fit  Goldsmith’s 
description  I  am  not  able  to  say.  C. 


(rtrtf  Jdu*r  Jus 
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Miscellaneous 

Mr.  Urban,  Shaftesbury,  Jan.  27- 

SEND  you  a  sketch  (Plate  II 
Jig.  l.)  of  the  upper  part  of  a 
G hi naney- piece,  now  remaining  in  a 
house  m  this  town,  formerly  an  inn 
called  the  King’s  Arms.  I  he  arms 
in  the  first  compartment  are  those  of 
Chidiock,  in  the  centre  of  Stourton, 
and  in  the  last  those  of  Berkeley  of 
Beverslone. 

This  Chimney-piece  was  probably 
removed  from  Stourton  Castle  when 
it  was  pulled  down,  and  had  been  ori¬ 
ginally  placed  there  by  John  third 
Lord  Stourton,  the  eldest  son  of  W  il¬ 
liam  the  second  Baron,  by  one  of  the 
daughters  and  coheiresses  of  Sir  John 
Chidiock,  of  Chidiock  in  Dorsetshire, 
which  John  Lord  Stourton  the  son 
married  the  daughter  of  Berkeley  of 
Beverstone.  John  succeeded  to  the 
Barony  in  the  year  1478,  and  dying 
in  1484,  s.  p.  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  William.  C.  B. 


The  antient  sword  (Jig.  2  )  was 
found  more  than  40  years  ago  in 
cleansing  part  of  the  River  Lark  be¬ 
tween  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  and  Mil- 
denhall,  in  Suffolk,  and  is  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Sir  Thomas  Gery  Cullum, 
Bart.  It  is  two  feet  in  length,  want¬ 
ing  half  an  inch. 

We  have  been  kindly  informed  by 
the  great  oracle  in  these  matters.  Dr. 
Meyrick,  that  it  is  an  antient  British 
sword,  termed  Cleddyv.  It  is  formed 
of  a  composition  of  copper  and  tin,  a 
fact  that  enables  us  to  assign  it  to  the 
Britons,  for  the  Roman  swords  and 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  at  the  periods  of  their 
respective  invasions,  were  of  steel.  The 
old  Welsh  adage,  “  He  who  has  the 
horn  (meaning  the  handle)  has.  the 
blade,”  shows  us  of  what  material  the 
hilt  was  originally  made,  and  the  three 
pins  seen  in  the  engraving  explain  in 
what  mode  the  two  pieces  were  fast¬ 
ened,  one  on  each  side. 
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The  Saxon  font  (fig.  3.)  was  a  few 
years  since  dug  up,  in  three  pieces, 
from  under  the  floor  of  the  Church 
of  Severn  Stoke,  Worcestershire;  near 
the  foot  of  the  present  font,  which 
appears  to  be  of  the  13th  or  14th 
century.  The  workmanship,  though 
rude,  is  highly  ornamental;  and  the 
device  of  two  of  the  surrounding 
bosses,  seen  at  the  two  extreme  sides 
of  the  drawing,  bear  a  remarkable 
similarity  to  the  armorial  ordinary, 
the  chevron. 

Figs.  4  and  5  are  representations  of 
the  impressions  of  a  stone,  communi¬ 
cated  by  the  Rev.  John  Topham,  of 
Bromsgrove  School,  Worcestershire. 
The  explanation  of  its  design,  and  of 
the  inscriptions,  are  left  to  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  our  Correspondents.  It  came 
from  Paris. 

Mr.  U  rban,  May  5. 

N  Anglo-Saxon  jewel  still  exists, 
supposed  to  contain  a  Miniature 
of  St.  Neot,  and  to  commemorate  the 
veneration  in  which  he  was  held  by 
King  Alfred.  It  was  accidentally  found 
in  1693,  at  Newton  Park,  some  dis¬ 
tance  North  of  the  site  of  Athelney 
Abbey  in  Somersetshire,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Parrot  and  the  Thone; 
the  spot  to  which  Alfred  retired  dur¬ 
ing  the  Danish  troubles,  and  where 
be  afterwards  founded  a  Monastery. 
In  1698  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Colonel  Nathaniel  Palmer,  of  Fairfield 
in  Somersetshire;  and  in  1718  it  was 
deposited  by  his  son  Thomas  Palmer, 
esq.  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  at 
Oxford,  where  it  is  now  preserved. 

The  form  of  this  Jewel  (which  is  cor¬ 
rectly'  depicted  in  the  lower  half  of 
Plate  II.)  is  battledore-shaped  ;  its  di- 
mensionsare,  length  2.4  inches,  greatest 
breadth  1.23,  thickness  -46.  The  ob¬ 
verse  is  faced  with  an  oval  plate  of 
rock-crystal,  T1 * * 45  of  an  inch  thick  : 
through  this  is  seen  the  miniature, 
formed  of  enamelled  mosaic,  the  com- 


1  A  loose  description,  by  Dr.  Musgrave,  appeared  in  1698,  with  two  figures.  (Philos. 

Trans.  Dec.  16.98,  No.  247,  vol.  xx.  p.  441.) — It  was  noticed  more  at  large  by  Dr.  Hickes 

in  1700.  (Philos.  Trains.  No.  260,  vol.  xxu.  p.  46'4.)  A  very  detailed  but  not  quite  ac¬ 
curate  account  was  given  by  Dr.  Hickes,  in  1705,  with  engravings  of  the  obverse,  reverse, 
and  edge  ;  the  first  figure  being  from  a  drawing  by  Sir  Robert  Harley,  (Hiekesii  Ling. 

Vett.  Septent.  Thegaur.  tom.  1.  j>p.  viii.  142,  143.  Oxon.  1705.)  It  was  described  by 
Hearne,  in  1711.  (Ilearne  s  Dissertation  on  the  word  ^Estel,  pp.  xxiv.  xxv.  prefixed  to 
Leland’s  Itinerary,  vol.  vii.  edit.  Oxon.  1769.)  It  again  exercised  the  talents  of  Dr.  xMus- 
grave,”  in  1715,  in  a  very  elegant  Dissertation,  accompanied  by  three  engravings."  (Mus- 
Java,  1826. 
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Anglo-Saxon  Jewel ,  representing  St.  Neot. 


partments  being  let  into  cells  of  gold  ; 
the  figure  is  that  of  a  man,  holding  a 
fleur-de-lys  in  each  hand.  The  re¬ 
verse  is  a  detached  plate  of  gold  (lying 
immediately  upon  the  back  of  the  mi¬ 
niature),  on  which  is  elegantly  traced 
a  fleur-de-lys,  branching  into  three 
stems.  The  edge  is  beveled  towards 
the  front,  and  contains  the  legend, 

©  SELFRED  MET  HEHT 
DEVVREAN;  that  is,  ©  AEL- 
FRED  ME  ORDERED  TO-BE- 
WROUGHT.— The  gem  terminates 
in  a  grotesque  figure,  representing,  on 
the  obverse,  the  head  of  some  sea- 
monster,  probably  (says  Dr.  Mus- 
grave)  a  dolphin  ;  on  the  reverse,  the 
lower  jaw  is  wanting,  its  place  being 
supplied  by  a  scaly  flat  surface:  the 
mouth  of  this  animal  embraces  a  small 
tube,  traversed  by  a  gold  pin,  apparently 
a  rivet,  originally  passed  through  some 
wooden  stem  to  which  it  has  been 
fixed,  and  which  has  perished. 

Various  have  been  the  conjectures* 2 


[June, 

with  regard  to  the  figure  on  the  ob¬ 
verse.  The  conclusion  to  which  Dr. 
Hickes  ultimately  came,  is  the  most 
plausible, — that  it  was  designed  to  re¬ 
present  some  saint.  The  individual 
intended,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
determine  from  the  inspection  of  the 
figure  alone;  but  that  it  was  St.  Neot3 
can  scarcely  admit  of  a  reasonable 
doubt,  since  history  informs  us  that  he 
was  the  relative,  and  the  spiritual 
counsellor  of  the  King,  and  that  he 
was  venerated  by  Alfred  above  all 
other4  saints. 

As  to  the  use  to  which  this  piece  of 
Jewelry  was  appropriated,  opinion  has 
been  divided.  Dr.  Hickes,  Dr.  Mus- 
grave,  and  the  late  Mr.  Whitaker, 
imagined  that  it  was  worn  by  a  chain 
round  the  neck  of  the  King.  Mr. 
Hearne  thought  it  probable  that  it  was 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  cylinder,  upon 
which  a  MS.  was  rolled,  presented  by 
the  King  to  some  Monastery.  Mr. 
Wise  and  Dr.  Pegge  conceived  that  it 


gravius,  De  Icuncula  quondam  M.  Regis  /Elfredi.  1715.) — The  opinions  of  the  two  former 
Antiquaries  were  reviewed  by  Mr.  Wise,  in  1722,  whose  criticism  is  accompanied  with  a 
figure  of  the  obverse  only.  (Wise,  in  Asser  de  Reb.  Gest.  /Elfredi,  App.  pp.  171,  172. 
Oxon.  1722.) — Some  criticisms  by  Dr.  Pegge,  and  by  Dr.  Mills,  appeared  in  1765. 
(Archaeologia,  vol.  II.  pp.  73,  7,9.) — .Engravings  of  this  gem  may  be  seen  in  Wottou, 
Ling.  Vett.  Septent.  Thesaur.  Conspectus,  p.  18,  edit.  1708;  Shelton’s  Translation  of 
Wotton,  with  notes,  p.  14,  edit.  1735  ;  Marmora  Oxou.  P.  hi.  fig.  cxxxvii.  edit.  Chandler, 
1763  ;  Camden’s  Brit.  vol.  I.  p.  77,  edit.  Gibson,  1722  ;  and  vol.  I.  p.  59,  edit.  Gough, 
1789. — ALL  these  figures  of  this  Gem  seem  to  be  copied  from  Ilickes’s  plate,  with  little 
variation  ;  they  are  much  too  large  and  distorted  representations. 

2  Hickes,  at  first,  suggested  that  it  was  a  figure  of  our  ■'Saviour,  the  lily-sceptre  in  each 
haod  denoting  his  double  reign,  in  heaven  and  in  earth  :  Musgrave  ultimately  adopted  the 
same  opinion.  Hickes  thought  it,  however, not  improbable  that  it  might  be  intended  for 
the  Pope;  but,  at  last,  he  concluded  that  it  represents  some  Saint ;  he  was  led  to  this 
opinion  from  the  inspection  of  a  miniature  of  St.  Luke,  in  an  antient  MS.  of  the  Gospels, 
drawn  in  a  nearly  similar  manner,  holding  a  flowery  cross  in  each  hand  (Ling.  Vett.  Sep¬ 
tent.  Thesaur.  tom.  I  p.  viii.  fig.  v).  Wise  conceived  that  it  depicted  King  Alfred,  him¬ 
self,  on  account  of  the  helmet  and  military  vest,  in  which  (as  he  supposed)  the  figure  is 
represented. 

3  Obvious  as  this  conclusion  is,  Mr.  Whitaker  was  the  first  to  notice  it.  (Whitaker’s 

Life  of  St.  Neot,  p.  273,  edit.  1806.)  Dr.  Hickes  conjectured  that  the  Holy  Man  in¬ 
tended  was  St.  Cuthbert,  who  is  said  by  William  of  Malmsbury  (De  Gest.  Reg.  lib.  n. 
cap  4,  in  Saville  Angl.  Script,  p.  43),  to  have  appeared  to  Alfred  during  his  seclusion  in 
the  marshes  of  Athelney.  Malmsbury,  however,  is  the  only  historian  who  mentions  St. 
Cuthbert  with  relation  to  this  incident ;  all  the  other  Chronicles,  which  refer  to  it  agree¬ 
ing  that  it  was  St.  Neot,  who  was  seen  by  Alfred  in  his  sleep,  both  at  Athelney  and  on 
other  occasions  :  (see  Saxon  Homily  on  St.  Neot,  MSS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  XIV.  in  Hist.  St. 
Neot’s,  pp.  260,  ci. — Asserius  de  Reb.  Gest.  /El fr.  in  an.  878. — Vita  S’c’i  Neoti,  MSS. 
Bodl.  535,  in  Whitaker’s  Life  of  Neot. — Vita  S’c’i  Neoti,  MSS.  Cott.  Claud.  A.  V.  inMa- 
billon,  ActaSanct.  Sec.  IV.  P.  II.  p.334. — Chronicle  of  the  Conventual  Libr.  St.  Neot’s, 
MSS  Trin  Coll.  Camb.  R.  7,  28,  in  Gale  Script.  XX.  tom.  I.  p.  167.)  There  is  not, 
therefore,  a  shadow  of  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Northumbrian  Bishop  was  the  indivi¬ 
dual  designed  in  the  Jewel  ;  while  many  considerations  point  out  the  Cornish  Abbot  &• 
having  been  thus  superstitiously  honoured.  ^ 

4  “  Rex  Alfredns,  Sanctorum  pedibus  acclivis  et  9ubditis,  S.  Neotum  in  summ&  venera¬ 
tion#  habebat.”  Ingulphi  Hut.  Croyl.  (Fuhnan,  Script,  p.  27.) 
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formed  the  head  of  a  Style5.  Possibly 
it  was  mounted  upon  a  standard  (after 
the  manner  of  the  Roman  eagle),  or 
was  elevated  upon  the  summit  of  a 
staff,  being  carried  into  battle,  for  the 
purpose  of  animating  the  soldiers.  This 
conjecture  is  hazarded  as  affording  an 
easy  solution  of  the  fabulous  narratives, 
which  state  that  St.  Neot,  after  his  de¬ 
cease,  was  the  constant  “  attendant  ” 
and  “  fore-runner”  of  Alfred  ;  that  he 
“  accompanied”  the  King  in  his  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  Danes  near  Chip¬ 
penham,  “led  on  the  troops,”  “pre¬ 
ceded  the  standards,”  “  fought  in  .splen¬ 
dour  before  the  army,”  and  “gained 
the  victory”  for  the  Saxons.  Jf  we 
make  some  little  allowance  for  the 
turgid  expressions6  of  Monkish  Chro¬ 
nicles  (superstitiously  referring  ordi¬ 
nary  occurrences  to  the  miraculous 
agency  of  the  Saint  whose  merits  it  was 
their  object  to  extol),  these  fables  may 
be  naturally  traced  to  the  simple  fact 
that  the  King  was  accustomed  to  have 
this  image  of  his  guardian  saint  near 
his  person,  and  that  he  conducted  his 
army  under  its  supposed  tutelary  in¬ 
fluence.  An  inspection  of  the  figure, 
holding  the  flowering  branches  in  his 
hands,  almost  realizes  the  singular  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  Monkish  historians, 
“  Neotus  palmijicus;'’  while  the  sup¬ 
position  that  this  image  was  elevated 
on  a  military  banner,  affords  an  easy 
interpretation  to  the  apparently  hyper¬ 
bolical  terms  (as  applied  to  a  deceased 
saint),  “  Neotus  signifer  et  preevius 
Regis  antecedebat  exercitum.” 

Mr.  Whitaker7  supposes  (very  plau¬ 
sibly)  that  after  the  victory  of  Chip¬ 
penham,  King  Alfred  presented  this 


Jewel  to  the  Monastery  of  Athelney, 
in  testimony  of  his  pious  gratitude  to 
St.  Neot ;  “  there,  probably,  it  remain¬ 
ed  till  the  Reformation  ;  thence  it  was 
taken  for  plunder,  or  for  preservation; 
and,  in  its  removal,  was  accidentally 
lost,  not  far  from  its  old  depository.” 

As  these  particulars  have  come  to 
my  knowledge  since  the  publication 
of  the  Supplement  to  my  History  of 
St.  Neot’s,  I  have  printed  a  few'  ad¬ 
ditional  leaves,  with  the  engravings, 
for  insertion  in  that  Work,  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  those  who  may  be 
already  in  possession  of  it. 

Yours,  &rc.  G.  C.  Gorham. 


M  r.  Urban,  Camberwell,  May  13. 

r|MiE  picturesque  village  of  Cople 
-I  is  situate  in  the  hundred  of  Wix- 
hamtree,  four  miles  distant  from  Bed¬ 
ford,  near  the  retired  village  of  Car- 
dington,  for  some  time  the  place  of  re¬ 
sidence  of  the  pli i lan trophic  Howard. 

I  cannot  find  that  it  is  recorded  in 
Domesday  Book  :  it  appears,  however, 
to  have  belonged  to  the  adjacent  Pri¬ 
ory  of  Chicksand  at  a  very  remote  pe¬ 
riod.  In  17  Ed.  1.  mention  is  made 
of  meadow  and  wood-land  in  the  pa¬ 
rish  of  “  C’oupoll8.”  By  the  same  name 
it  is  noticed  in  two  Inquisitions  taken 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  reign9. 
In  3  Ed.  II.  William  de  Rous  appears 
to  have  held  inter  alia  divers  tene¬ 
ments  in  “  Coupel,”  and  ten  acres  of 
land  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Ker- 
dington10,  or  Cardington.  “Johannes 
de  Nevillle  Raby  n,  Chevalier,  etEliza- 
betha  uxor  ejus,”  held  in  12  Rich, 
li.  twenty  knights’  fees  pertaining  to 


5  King  Alfred  sent  a  copy  of  his  translation  of  St.  Gregory’s  Pastoral,  together  with  an 
7ESTLE,  to  each  Cathedral.  (See  Alfred’s  Preface  to  St.  Greg.  Past,  in  Spelman,  Vita 
/Elfredi,  p.  197.) 

6  The  following  are  the  expressions  in  which  these  fables  are  recorded.  “  Ic  }?e 

topojien  pape.”  (Sax.  Horn,  on  St.  Neot  MSS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  XIV.  in  Hist.  St. 
Neot’s,  p.  260.)  “Teque  tuosque  ducara.”  “  Praedux  semper  extiti  tuus.”  “  Nonne 
videtis,  Coram  splend.ifem.im  nobis  bellare  Neotum?”  “  Palmificus  suus  Neotus.”  (Vita 
S’c’i  Neuti,  MSS.  Bodl.  535,  in  Whitaker’s  St.  Neot.) — “Me  (sc.  Neoto)  praevio  gaude- 
bis  et  protectore.”  “  In  itinere  tuus  extiti  ductor.”  “  Ego  ante  vos  ibo,  in  conspectu 
meo  cadent  inimici.”  “  Gloriosus  servus  Christi  Neotus,  signifer  et  preevius,  Regis  ante- 
cebat  exercitum  ;  quern  videns  Rex  Alvredus,  Commilitones,  inquit,  nonne  videtis  eum  qui 
nostros  conterit  hostes  ?  si  ndsse  desideratis,  ipse  est  proculdubio  Neotus,  Christi  mile* 
invictissiinus,  per  quern  hodie  preesto  est  in  manibus  nostris  palrna  victories!”  (Vita  Sci 
Neoti,  MSS.  Cott.  Claud.  A.  V.  in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanct.  Sec.  IV.  P.  II.  pp  334,  335.) 
— “  Praecedam  ante  vexilla  tua.”  (Chronicle  of  the  Conventual  Libr.  of  St.  Neot’s  MSS. 
Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  R.  7,  28,  in  Gale  Script.  XX.  tom.  I.  p.  16‘7.) 

7  Whitaker’s  Life  of  St.  Neot,  p.  273,  edit.  1806'.  - 

8  Esch.'17  Ed.  I.  No.  57.  9  lb.  34  Ed.  I.  231.  237.  10  Esch.  3  Ed.  II.  15. 

11  Raby  in  Durham,  the  head  of  the  Barony  of  Nevill,  „  , 
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various  manors,  mostly  in  the  county 
of  Bedford,  among  which  “Coupell” 
is  mentioned5.  The  name  occurs  again 
in  the  twenty-second  year  of  the  same 
reign,  when  it  appears  that  Thomas 
Duke  of  Norfolk  held  rents  and  ser¬ 
vices  in  this  and  several  other  ma¬ 
nors6.  They  are  again  noticed  in  an 
escheat  taken  the  following  year, 
wherein  the  name  is  written  “  Cou- 
pill”7.  It  is  thus  recorded  in  the  va¬ 
luation  of  Benefices,  temp.  Hen.  VI II.8 

“  Cowpull,  Rect’  imp’priat’  prioratui  tie 
Chicksaund.  Adam  Mnlsworth  vicarius  ib’m 
h’et  in  minut’s  xmis  et  al’  ad  vicar’  s’  p’tinen’ 
p’  ann.  <£’viij.  In  sinod’  &proeur’  solut*  arch’o 
Bedd’  p’  ann.  iij.y.  et  reman’  ultra  vij L.  xvijs. 
Inde  (xma)  ...  xvs.  viijt/.” 

The  Parish  Church,  engraved  in 
Fisher’s  Views  in  Bedfordshire,  has 
recently  undergone  extensive  repairs. 
Itcontains  several  memorials  and  fune¬ 
ral  monuments  of  much  interest.  Be¬ 
fore  the  altar  are  the  effigies  in  brass 
of  Nichol  Rouland  and  his  wife:  un¬ 
derwritten  is  in  black  letter  : 

“  Nichol  Rolond  et  Peruel  sa  femme 
gist  iey,  dieu  de  lour  alines  eit  mercy. 
Amen.” 

On  the  South  side  of  this  monu¬ 
ment  is  another,  commemorating  one 
of  the  same  family  with  this  inscription, 
in  black  letter,  underneath  the  figure 
of  a  man  in  armour  : 

“  Walter  Rolond  gist  icy,  dieu  de  sa 
alme  eit  mercy.  Amen.” 

Both  these  memorials  are  without 
date,  but  may  be  referred  to  a  very 
remote  period.  A  manor  in  Cople, 
bearing  the  name  of  this  family,  in 
whom  it  was  formerly  vested,  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Lysons9 * 11. 

On  the  North  side  of  Nichol  Ro- 
lond’s  tomb  are  brasses  representing 
a  man  in  complete  armour,  with  a 
lion  at  his  feet,  and  a  woman.  In 
black  letter : 


[June, 

“Hie  jacent  Jolian’es  Launcelyn,  Armi- 
ger,  qui  obiit  vii  die  mensis  May  auno  d’ni 
miH’irno  ccccxxxv0,  et  Marg&reta  ux’  ei’ 
quor’  a’i’b’s  p’p’ciet’  deus.  Arne’.” 

The  family  of  Launcelyn  were  con¬ 
siderable  benefactors  to  the  building 
of  the  Ch  urch,  as  appears  from  their 
arms' o  being  cut  in  stone  on  one  of 
the  pillars. 

On  the  South  side  of  the  chancel 
is  an  altar-tomb,  inlaid  with  the  fi¬ 
gures  of  a  man  in  armour,  and  his 
wife;  beneath  the  husband,  four  sons: 
and  nine  daughters  below  the  wife. 
At  the  corners  of  the  tomb  were  four 
escutcheons,  of  which  the  second  is 
lost.  The  first,  quarterly  1st  and 
4th  Gray  ".  2nd  and  3rd  Launcelyn, 

quartered  by - a  water  bouget. - - 

The  third,  Gray.  4.  Launcelyn.  On 
its  North  side  are  the  arms  of  Laun¬ 
celyn  and  Gray  on  separate  escut¬ 
cheons:  the  last  of  these  is  repeated 
once  on  its  West,  and  twice  on  its 
South  side.  In  black  letter: 

“  What  can  mvght,  pow  'r,  or  auncye’  bJoode 
avavll 

Or  els  riches  that  men  cownte  felicite  ? 
What  can  they  helpe  fe.ful  dethe  to  assayll  ? 
Certes  nothinge,  and  that  is  p’vyd  by  me 
That  had  thos’  giftis  rehersid  w*  all  plente 
Neu’thelesse  y it  am  I  leyd  lowe  in  clav 
That  whylom  was  squyer  called  Thos  G’ye. 

“  Benct  my  wyf  eke  is  fro  this  world  past, 
Yit  we  trust  to  be  had  in  memory 
As  longe  as  the  paryshe  of  Coople  shall  last, 
For  our  benefitis  done  to  it  largely 
As  witnesse  xx1'  pownd  wt  other  giftis  many, 
Wherfor  all  cristen  men  that  goe  by  this 
way 

P’y  for  ve  soules  of  Benet  and  Tlio’s  Gray.” 

Over  an  altar-tomb  at  the  East  end 
of  the  North  aile,  are  the  figures  of  a 
man  and  woman  praying  at  a  fald¬ 
stool  :  behind  the  husband  five  sons, 
and  four  daughters  behind  the  wife; 
the  inscription  is  in  black  letter: 


5  Esch.  12  R.  II.  40.  6  Esch.  22  R.  II.  101.  7  lb.  1  Hen.  IV.  71  a. 

8  Val.  Eccl.  9  Mag.  Brit.  Bedfordshire. 

10  Gules,  a  fleur  de  lis  Argent ;  Argent,  a  fleur  de  lis  Sable.  Both  these  bearings  are 

appropriated  by  Ldmondson  to  the  Launcelyns  of  Bedfordshire. 

11  On  the  pillar  at  the  foot  of  this  tomb  are  these  arms  in  their  proper  tinctures  almost 
obliterated  by  whitewash.  Mr.  Geo.  Howard,  in  his  “  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  Times,” 
gives  as  the  bearing  of  that  family  ‘  Barry  of  six  Arg.  and  Azure,  in  chief  3  torteaux 
Ermine .’  If  we  dispense  with  the  last  word  in  this  description,  which  by  the  bye  seems 
to  be  altogether  an  interloper — the  arms  alluded  to  at  Cople  will  lie  correctly  set  forth. 
They  make  some  figure  in  the  old  poem,  called  “  the  Siege  of  Karlavcrock,”  [sec  pp.  4  12, 
4  1  8,]  as  the  cognizance  of  Henri  dc  Grai  : 

“  Banier  avoit  e  par  droit  conte 
f)r  VI jnecis  la  vous  mesur 
Bur  re  de  Argent,  c  dc  Asur .” 
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“  Here  lyeth  Nicholas  Luke,  esquyer, 
one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  at 
Westminst’r  and  Cecyle  his  wyfe,  one  of 
the  daughters  and  hevre  of  Sr.  Thomas 
Waulton,  Knvght,  which  Nicholas  decessyd 
the  xxii  clay  of  October  in  the  yere  of  our 
Lorde  God  mccccclxiii.  On  whose  soules 
Jcsu  have  mercy.” 

In  the  upper  corners  nre  escut¬ 
cheons.  The  (irst,  Luken.  The  other, 
party  per  pale  :  1st.  —  three  Hons  ram¬ 
pant — .  2.  —  a  chevron,  in  dexter  chief 
an  annulet — •  .  On  the  tomb  are  two 
escutcheons.  The  first,  Luke  impal¬ 
ing  Waulton.  1  he  second  Waulton 
singly.  The  last  words  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case, 
have  been  mutilated. 

On  the  North  side  of  the  chancel 
over  an  altar- tomb,  on  the  South 
side  of  which  is  an  escutcheon  bear¬ 
ing  the  arms  of  Launcelyn ,  are  the 
figures  of  a  man  in  his  robes,  and  his 
wife  in  a  kneeling  posture.  The  la¬ 
bels  from  their  mouths  have  been  torn 
away,  and  the  close  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  which  is  in  black  letter,  is  ob¬ 
literated. 

“  Here  lyeth  Sr  Water  Luke,  Knyght, 
one  of  the  Justyces  of  the  Plees  holden 
before  the  most  excellent  prynce  King 
Henry  the  eyght,  and  dame  Anne  his  wyffe 
Norysthe  13  .  unto  his  seyd  magesty  and  one 
of  the  doughters  and  heyre  of  John  Laun¬ 
celyn,  Esquyer,  whyche  seyd  Sir  Walter 
decessyd  the  xxith  day  of  July  in  the 
xxxvith  yere  of  the  reygne  of  our  Sov- 
raygne  Lorde,  and  the  sayd  dame  Anne 
decessyd  the  ix  day  of  September  in  the 
xxx  yere  of  the  reygne  of  the  seyd  most 
gracyus  sovrange  lord.  On  whos  soulls  ihu 
have  m’cy,  a’.” 

The  Luke  family  for  a  series  of 
years  held  the  manors  of  Wood-end 
in  this  parish,  which  has  been  con¬ 
founded  with  a  place  of  the  same 
name  in  Toddington.  The  names  of 
Nicholas  and  Sir  Walter  Luke  are  af¬ 
fixed  to  several  returns  in  the  Valor 
of  Henry  VIII.  The  wife  of  this  last- 
named  gentleman,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  inscription  given  above,  was  nurse 
to  that  monarch,  and  daughter  of  John 
Launcelyn.  Sir  Oliver  Luke  and  his 
son  Sir  Samuel  were  both  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Parliament  during  the  Civil 
Wars  :  the  latter  was  Scout-master  for 
Bedfordshire,  Surrey,  and  some  other 
counties.  But  what  has  distinguished 
him  more  than  all  his  virtues,  is  the 
portrait  of  him  drawn  by  the  initnit- 
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able  Butler  in  his  <(  Hudihras,"  a  name 
unequivocally  applied  to  him  in  that 
satirist’s  poem  “  of  Dunstaple  downs.” 
Little  respecting  this  worthy  can  be 
added  to  the  notices  which  have  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  your  former  volumes. 
The  family  remained  at  Wood-end, 
now  reduced  to  a  single  firm-house, 
until  1732,  when  the  “last  Luke” 
was  buried  in  the  parish  Church  :  there 
is  a  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  Copie  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  Hudibras'-hole. 

On  the  pavement,  South  aile,  are 
the  indents  of  brasses  representing  a 
man  and  his  wife,  with  labels,  which 
are  gone,  as  well  as  the  “  sonnes  ”  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  stone.  The  ef¬ 
figies  of  the  two  daughters  still  remain 
under  the  flaw,  in  which  the  wife’s 
“  pourtraicture  ’’  has  been  placed.  The 
inscription  is  in  black  letter. 

“  Here  lyeth  Thomas  Spenser  of  this 
towne,  gent,  and  Anne  his  wife,  da.  to  Ro¬ 
bert  Bulkeley,  esquire,  which  Thomas  de¬ 
ceased  the  3rd  of  December  1547  and 
Anne  departed  the  28  of  January  1590, 
having  had  between  them  two  sonnes  and 
two  daughters.” 

I  he  manor  of  Rolonds  was  in  this 
family  previous  to  the  year  l6'42: 

In  the  wall  of  the  South  aile,  under 
an  escutcheon,  Bulkeley  quartering 

- - eight  lozenges,  3,  2,  3. - The 

inscription  is  in  black  letter. 

“  Hereunder  lyeth  Robert  Bulkeley, 
esquer  and  Jone  his  wyfe  hauynge  be- 
twene  them  vi  sonnes  and  foure  daughters, 
wch  Ptobert  decessyd  the  xvm  day  of  June 
in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  God  mcccccl. 
on  whose  Soules  Jhesu  have  mercy.  Amen.” 

On  a  brass  plate,  an  arch,  over 
which  is  inscribed,  “habemus  bo- 

NCM  DOMINUM  -j-  HABEMUS  BONUM 

dominum.’  A  man  in  armour  on  the 
left,  kneeling  at  a  fald-stool,  a  label 
from  his  mouth  has  the  words  “  Deus 
misereatur  nostri.”  Opposite  the  hus¬ 
band  is  a  woman  in  the  habit  of  the 
times,  likewise  kneeling.  On  the 
scroll  from  her  mouth  is  written,  in 
continuation  of  her  husband’s  prayer — 
“  Et  Benedicat  nobis.”  In  the  cen¬ 
tre  is  the  same  escutcheon  as  on  the 
preceding  monument,  surrounded  with 
mantling,  surmounted  by  a  crest,  and 
subscribed  with  the  motto  “thynk, 
and  thank  god.”  Over  the  four 
sons,  who  are  kneeling  behind  their 
father,  are  the  letters  t.  e.  c.  w.  pro¬ 
bably  their  initials.  Over  the  claugh- 
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1-  Sa.  a  bugle-horn  stringed  and  tasselled  O 


13  i.e.  Nurse. 
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ters,  a.  d.  m.  e  14.  The  inscription,  in 
black  letter,  is  as  follows. 

“  Here  under  lyeth  buryd  ye  bodyes  of 
Robert  Bulkeley  esquier,  and  of  ’oane  his 
wvffe,  doughter  unto  Syr  William  Gascoyne, 
Knyght,  who  dep’tyd  tliis  lyffe  ye  yere  of 
our  Lord  God  1556,  on  whos  soules  O  Lord 
Jesu  Grist  have  m’ey." 

In  the  middle  aile  is  the  figure  of 
an  ecclesiastic.  There  are,  besides 
many  other  memorials  deserving  of 
notice  in  this  Church  :  one  of  the 
bells  has  this  inscription,  in  a  mixed  and 
apparently  very  ancient  character. 

“  Hydelis  Mecuris  nomen  aampana.” 

Yours,  &c.  I).  A.  Briton. 

- $ - 

Biographical  Anecdotes  of  the 
Cornwallis  Family. 


('Concluded from  p.  408.J 

I^iiomas  Cornwallis,  the  second 
son,  was  born  on  the  19th  of  April, 
\C)C)2y  and  received  the  elementary  part 
of  his  education  at  the  Charter  House, 
to  which  he  was  sent  on  the  2()ih  of 
Oct.  lfi/2.  On  the  1 5th  of  Dec.  1 077, 
he  was  admitted  of  St.  Peter’s  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  on  the  20th  of  Jan. 
lf)8 1.  On  the  1 6th  of  July,  1()82, 
he  was  ordained  a  Deacon  by  the  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Ely,  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  On  the  (ith  of 
March,  1()83,  he  embarked  in  the 
Cadiz  Merchantman, of  London,  James 
Clarke,  Commander,  and  returned  to 
Bristol,  in  the  Expedition,  of  Bristol, 
Robert  Alexander,  Commander,  on 
the  24lh  of  Jan.  1684.  On  the  7th 
of  July,  lG>85,  he  proceeded  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  A.M.  On  the  30th  of  May, 
1686,  he  was  ordained  a  Priest  by  the 
Bishop,  in  his  Cathedral  at  Norwich. 
On  the  following  day  he  was  insti¬ 
tuted  to  the  Rectory  of  Erwarton,  co. 
Suffolk.  On  the  11th  of  April,  lf)87, 
he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Hol¬ 
land  ;  on  the  27th  of  June,  in  that 
year,  was  instituted  to  the  Rectory  of 
Bradley  Parva,  co.  Suffolk  ;  and  on  the 
26th  of  Sept,  following,  he  married 


Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert 
Cock,  of  Wherstead. 

He  deceased  on  the  11th  of  July, 
1731,  and  was  interred  in  the  chancel 
of  the  Church  of  Erwarton,  where, 
on  a  flat  stone,  now  placed  in  the 
North  aile,  is  this  inscription  to  his 
memory  : 

“  Dejicimur,  sed  non  perimus.  Hie  jacet 
sepultus  Thomas  Cornwallis,  A.M.  hujus 
ecclesiae  per  annos  45  Rector  fidelis,  assi- 
duus,  pius,  feliciori  quidem  sede  non  indig- 
nus  ;  qui  per  uxorem  suam  Mariam  filiam 
Robert!  Cock  de  Wherstead,  generosi,  mu- 
lierern  prudentissimam,  (cum  qu k  in  connu- 
bio  per  annos  44  amantissimt*  vixit,)  pro* 
lem  habuit  numerosam,  quorum  omnium 
solhm  supersunt  filiua  Gulielmus,  ct  filia 
Anna,  nupta  Joanni  Gaillard  de  Londino 
armig°.  Obijt  1 1  mo  die  Julij,  Anno  Dora. 
1731,  aetat.  70.  Hie  quoque  jacet  snpra- 
dieta  Maria,  uxor  prsefati  Thom/e  Corn¬ 
wallis:  multis  laboribus  fessa,  quievit  28* 
Martij,  Anno  Dorn.  1742,  aetat.  76.  Abi> 
Lector,  et  aemulare.” 

By  his  wife  he  had  issue  seven  sons, 
and  four  daughters  ;  viz.  1.  Philip,  who 
was  oorn  on  the  1 0th  of  August,  1(388, 
and  who  married,  in  17  R>,  Elizabeth, 
the  relict  of  William  Pelham,  of  Buers, 
in  Suffolk.  He  was  an  Alderman  of 
the  borough  of  Harwich  ;  and,  dying 
on  the  2C)th  of  June,  1729,  was  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  the  Church  of  Er¬ 
warton,  where,  on  a  flat  stone,  now 
placed  in  the  North  aile,  is  this  in¬ 
scription  : 

“  Here  lieth  ye  body  of  Philip  Corn¬ 
wallis,  Chirurgeon  and  Alderman  of  Har¬ 
wich,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Cornwallis, 
Rector  of  this  parish,  by  Mary  bis  wife. 
He  married  Elizabeth  the  widow  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Pelham,  of  Bewers,  in  this  county, 
Gent,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
Mary,  Anne,  and  Katherine  (a  posthumous 
daughter,  born  two  daies  after  her  father's 
buryall.)  Hee  departed  this  life  June  ye 
2£hh,  Anno  dom.  1729,  aetat.  41." 

His  relict  deceased  on  the  lllh  of 
May,  1788  ;  and  by  her  he  had  issue 
three  daughters,  viz.  1.  Mary,  who  in 
1747  married  James  Hatley,  esq.  They 
were  both  interred  in  the  church-yard 
of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Ipswich,  where, 


13  Can  this  arrangement  of  the  letters  bear  any  allusion  to  the  sentence  inscribed  on  the 
arch  above?  From  the  circumstance  of  the  phrase  being  repeated,  I  do  not  think  it  un¬ 
likely.  Such  a  conceit  I  imagine  to  be  quite  in  character  with  the  notions  of  our  ancestors 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

“  Habcmus  bonurn  dominum  tecu’ 

Habemus  bonum  dominum  ad  me.” 

The  confusion  of  cases  and  other  trifling  points  would  of  course  have  been  overlooked 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  about  such  a  “  plcasaunte  "  consummation. 
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on  a  table-monument,  is  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  to  their  memories,  as  well  as  to 
M  rs.  Elizabeth  Pelham,  and  to  Cathe¬ 
rine,  the  posthumous  daughter  of  Mr. 
Philip  Cornwallis : 

“  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  James  Hat¬ 
ley,  Esq.  (descended  from  an  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  of  that  name  at  Hatley,  in  Bedford¬ 
shire,  afterwards  of  Hutiton,  in  Kent),  who 
tied  August  1,  1787,  aged  6‘6'  ;  and  Mary, 
bis  wife  (descended  from  Sir  Thomas  Corn- 
svallis,  Knt.)  who  died  May  22,  1796. 
rhey  both  lie  interred  in  the  vault  beneath, 
with  Philip  Hatley,  who  died  Sept.  10, 
1771,  aged  14;  and  Isabella  Hatley, 
who  died  Feb.  26,  1784,  aged  29 ;  their  be¬ 
loved  son  and  daughter  ;  and  were  eminent 
examples  of  conjugal  love,  and  filial  affec¬ 
tion.” 

“  Near  this  stone  lie  the  remains  of 
Elizabeth  Pelham,  who  died  May  11, 
1788,  aged  74  ;  and  Catherine  Corn¬ 
wallis,  who  died  July  24,  1794,  aged  65  ; 
maternal  sisters  ofthe  above  Mary  Hatley.” 

They  left  issue  a  son,  John,  and  a 
daughter  Judith,  who  was  twice  mar¬ 
ried,  first,  to  Robert  Wollaston,  Esq. 
and  secondly,  to  Sir  Robert  Lawrie,  of 
Maxweiton,  Bart,  a  General  in  the 
Army,  by  whom  she  had  no  issue. 

2.  A  ne,  who,  in  1763,  married  the 
Rev.  Cuthbert  Douthwaite,  Rector  of 
St.  Mary  at  Stoke,  in  Ipswich.  He 
died  on  the  2yth  of  Dec.  1781,  and  was 
interred  in  the  chancel  of  that  Church, 
where,  on  a  mural  tablet,  against  the 
North  wall,  is  this  inscription: 

“  M.  S.  Cuthberti  Douthwaite,  A.  M. 
in  Coll.  Magd.  apud  Cantabrigienses  olim 
socii  et  tutoris :  Huj  us  ecclesiae  Rector  in- 
stitutus,  sedes  suas  parochiales  pro  munifi- 
centia  su&  denuo  sedificandas  curavit.  Obi  it 
29  die  Decembris,  A.D.  1781,  aetatis  78.” 

His  relict  deceased  on  the3lstjan. 
1791. 

And  3.  Catherine,  the  posthumous 
daughter,  who  was  born  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1729,  deceased  on  the  24th  of 
July,  1794. 

2.  Thomas,  who  was  born  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1689,  and  died  on  the 
4th  of  April,  following. 

3.  Thomas,  who  was  born  on  the 
27th  of  June,  1691,  and  died  on  the 
1 1th  of  July  following. 

4.  Mary,  who  was  born  on  the  21st 
of  Sept.  1692,  and  died  on  the  2 1st  of 
Sept,  following. 

5.  Penelope,  who  was  born  on  the 
17th  of  Oct.  1693,  and  died  that  day. 

6.  Robert,  who  was  born  on  the  28th 
of  Sept.  1694,  and  died  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 


7.  Anne,  who  was  born  on  the  3d  of 
Dec.  1696,  and  who  married  John 
Gaillard,  of  London,  Gent,  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1723;  he  deceased  on 
the  3d  of  Dec.  1747,  and  was  interred 
in  the  chancel  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Stephen,  in  Ipswich,  where,  on  a  flat 
stone,  is  this  inscription  : 

“  Here  lies  interr’d  John  Gaillard,  Esq. 
late  of  this  parish,  who  departed  this  life 
the  3d  of  Decembr  1747,  aged  sixty-five 

ft  O  J 

years. 

By  him  she  had  issue,  a  son,  Rich- 
ard-John,  who  was  born  on  the  19th 
of  Oct.  1726,  and  a  daughter  Benja- 
mina,  who  was  born  on  the  12ih  of 
Sept.  1732,  and  who  was  twice  mar¬ 
ried,  first,  to  the  Rev.  Peter  Hinges- 
ton,  Rector  of  Capel,  of  St.  Mary, 
and  of  Wenham  Parva,  co.  Suffolk. 
He  died  on  the  18th  of  July,  1786, 
and  was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  the 
Church  of  Capel,  where,  on  a  tablet 
against  the  South  wall,  is  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  : 

“  Near  this  place  are  deposited  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Hingeston,  late 
Rector  of  this  parish,  who  died  ye  18  th  of 
July  1786.” 

And  secondly,  to  the  Rev.  William 
Gee,  Rector  of  St.  Stephen,  in  Ips¬ 
wich,  and  Vicar  of  Wherstead,  and  of 
Bentley,  in  Suffolk.  She  deceased  on 
the  27th  of  March,  1794,  and  was  in¬ 
terred  in  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen, 
in  Ipswich,  where,  on  a  table- monu¬ 
ment  in  the  Church-yard,  is  this  in¬ 
scription  : 

“  In  a  vault  under  the  communion-table, 
are  deposited  the  remains  of  Mary,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Gee,  buried  17th  February, 
1785.  Also,  of  Mrs.  Susanna  White,  her 
sister,  buried  Jan.  30,  1792;  snd  also  of 
Benjamina,  second  wife  of  the  above  Kev. 
Wm.  Gee,  buried  27th  March,  1794.  And 
under  this  tomb  are  deposited  the  remains 
of  the  Rev.  Willm.  Gee,  he  was  Rector  of 
this  parish  43  years,  and  Vicar  of  Wher¬ 
stead  and  Bently,  in  this  county  ;  he  died 
universally  respected,  on  the  19th  day  of 
April,  1815,  aged  84  years.  Buried  26'th, 
1815.” 

8.  William,  who  was  born  on  the 
28th  of  Sept.  1701,  and  died  on  the 
18th  of  April,  1702. 

9.  William,  who  was  born  on  the 
21st  of  Nov.  1702,. and  died  on  the 
12th  of  Dec.  following. 

10.  Mary,  who  was  born  on  the  29th 

of  May,  1710,  and  who,  dying  on  the 
29th  of  July,  1727,  was  buried  (as 
were  all  the  other  children)  in  the 
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chancel  of  the  Church  of  Erwarton, 
where,  on  a  llat  stone  in  the  North 
aile,  is  this  inscription  to  her  memory : 

**■  Here  lieth  yc  body  of  Mary  Corn¬ 
wallis,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cornwallis, 
Hector  of  this  parish,  by  Mary  his  wife. 
Slice  departed  this  life,  July  ye  29th,  172  7, 
aged  17  years  and  2  months.” 

And  ll.  William  Cornwallis, 
whowas  horn  on  the  12th  of  Sept.  1708. 
He  received  his  academical  education 
at  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  where 
he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  A.  13.  in 
1729;  and  to  that  of  A.  M.  in  1741. 
In  1/32,  he  was  presented  to  the  Rec¬ 
tory  of  Wenham  Magna,  and  in  1738 
to  that  of  Chelmondiston,  both  in  the 
countv  of  Suffolk. 

In  17C3  he  was  licensed  to  the  per¬ 
petual  curacy  of  St.  Margaret,  in  the 
town  of  Ipswich,  where  he  deceased 
on  the  1  Sr h  of  Nov.  1780,  and  was  in¬ 
terred  in  the  chancel  of  the  Church  of 
Chelmondiston.  On  a  mural  tablet, 
against  the  North  wall,  is  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  to  his  memory  : 

“  Near  this  place  are  interr’d  the  remains 
of  the  Rev.  Wjllm.  Cornwallis,  A.M.  49 
-years  Rector  of  this  parish,  and  54  of  Great 
Wenham,  in  the  same  county,  who  died  the 
1 1  th  of  November,  1786’,  aged  79.  Sarah, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Cornwallis,  died 
Oct.  20,  1793,  aged  79.” 

He  married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of 

-  Cobbol,  of - ,  by  whom  he 

had  issue  four  sons,  viz.  1.  William, 
who  was  baptized  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1751.  He  received  his  acade¬ 
mical  education  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  M.A.  April  29,  1774,  and 
was  elected  a  Fellow.  In  177S  he 
was  -presented  by  his  Society  to  the 
Rectory  of  El  ham ;  and  in  the  same 
year,  by  his  relation  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Cornwallis,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  that  of  Wittersham,  both  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  lie  married  in  177-8, 

Mary,  the  daughter  of - Harris, 

the  accomplished  and  ingenious  au¬ 
thoress  of  “  Observations  Critical,  Ex¬ 
planatory,  and  Practical,  on  the  Cano¬ 
nical  Scriptures,  181 7,”  4  vols.  8vo.  (re¬ 
viewed  m  vol.  lxxxviii.  i.  249 — 251) 
by  whom  he  had  issue  two  daughters  : 

l.  Sarah,  who,  in  1802,  married  Mr. 
James  Tri  in  trier,  and  died  on  the  3d 
of  April,  1803,  having  had  issue  an 
only  son,  JameS-Cornwallis  Trimmer, 
who  died  On  the  27th  of  April,  1815, 
aged'  12  years ;  2.  Caroline. 
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2.  Frederic,  who  was  baptized  on  the 
19th  of  Feb.  1733,  and  who  entered 
early  into  the  army,  under  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  his  kinsman  the  gallant 
Marquis  Cornwallis.  He  attained  the 
rank  of  Lieut. -colonel,  and  was  Major 
in  the  33d  reg.  of  foot.  Having  served 
for  many  years  in  India,  he  retired 
from  the  service,  and  married,  in 

1797,  A.  L.  Harriott,  the  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  William  Founereau,  ■  of 
Christ  Church,  Ipswich.  He  was 
in  18..,  elected  a  Portman  of  that 
borough  ;  and  deceased  on  the  12th  of 
May  1811,  leaving  no  issue,  and  was 
interred  in  a  vault,  adjoining  the  chan¬ 
cel  of  the  Church  of  St.  Marguret, 
Ipswich. 

3.  James,  who  was  baptized  on  the 
4th  of  Dec.  1754.  He  was  bred  to 
the  Navy,  under  the  auspices  of  his 
relation,  the  late  Admiral  Cornwallis; 
and  having  attained  the  rank  of  Post 
Captain,  deceased  on  the  31st  of  July, 

1798. 

4.  Charles,  who  received  his  acade¬ 
mical  education  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  B.A.  In  1786  he  was  licensed 
to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Marga¬ 
ret,  in  the  town  of  Ipswich,  which  lie 
resigned  in  1804;  and  in  1807,  was 
presented  by  the  Grown  to  the  Rectory 
of  South  Cove,  Suffolk. 

Mr.  Cornwallis  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
male  descendant  of  that  ancient  name, 
and  once  flourishing  family,  now  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  His 
descent  on  the  paternal  side  is,  as  has 
been  already  shewn,  mog  honourable. 
But  on  the  maternal  side  it  is  still 
more  so,  as  his  ancestors  were  nearly 
allied  to  the  last  reigning  sovereign  of 
the  most  illustrious  line  of  Tudor. 
He  is  the  great-great-grandson  of  Sir 
William  Cornwallis,  the  younger,  Kut. 
the  uncle  of  the  first  Lord  Cornwallis, 
by  Dame  Catherine  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Parker,  of  Er- 
warton,  Knt.  (from  whom,  on  the  ma¬ 
ternal  side,  are  descended  the  present 
Earls  of  Egmont),  who  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Henry  Parker,  Knt.  Lord  Morley 
and  Monteagle,  by  Dame  Elizabeth, 
his  wife,  the  daughter  and  sole  heir  of 
Sir  Philip  Cultborpe,  of  Erwyrton, 
Knt.  and  Amata,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
\Vii|iau>  BoJeyn,  Knt.  tl\e  aunt  of 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  consort  of  King 
Hurry  the  Eighth,  and  the  mother  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  J..F. 


1826.] 

Mr.  Urban,  Woolf ardisworihy, 

May  20. 

1SEND  an  original  Letter  of  Dr. 

Matthew  Hole,  a  learned  and  truly 
orthodox  divine,  who  was  for  many 
years  Rector  of  Exeter  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  composed  some  excellent 
theological  works  early  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury. 

Matthew  Hole  was  admitted  of  Exe¬ 
ter  College,  Oct.  15,  l(i()l,  proceeded 
B.  A.  June  14,  l6(i4,  B.  D.  Oct.  13, 
16?4,  and  D.  D.  Oct.  13,  1716.  He 
was  Vicar  of  Stokegursey,  Somerset, 
and  Rector  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
He  published  seven  volumes  on  the 
Liturgy,  Epistles,  and  Gospels ;  two 
on  the  Church  Catechism  ;  another  on 
Matrimony;  another  on  Charity  ;  Let¬ 
ters  to  a  Nonconformist  Teacher  on 
the  gift  of  Prayer;  “Our  Saviour’s 
Passion,  in  a  Sermon  on  Good  Friday, 

1  April,  1670,  at  St.  Peter’s  Cathe¬ 
dral  Church,  Exeter,’’  on  Acts  ii.  23; 
and  a  Sermon  preached  at  Taunton  on 
the  Feast  of  Epiphany,  before  the 
forces  of  the  Militia  of  Somerset,  sent 
there  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  the  town. 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  sup¬ 
ply  any  further  particulars  of  the  life 
of  a  truly  pious  and  diligent  character, 
but  trust  such  information  may  be  af¬ 
forded  by  others  of  your  Correspond¬ 
ents. 


This ,  for  the  Reverend  Doctor  JFutker,  Mi¬ 
nister  of  St.  Mary  Moor  [Major']  in  Exon. 
Devon. 

Reverend  Sir, 

I  receiv’d  your  very  good  Sermon,  and 
return  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  it.  I  have 
read  and  perus’d  it  over  with  a  due  jntention 
of  mind,  and  vpon  y®  whole  thinke  you 
have  sufficientlie  prov’d  that  ye  difficulties, 
absurdities,  contradictions,  and  pretended 
impossibilities  in  ye  doctrine  of  ye  Trinity 
are  farr  more  and  greater  on  ye  heretical 
oppose rs  than  the  orthodox  assertors  of  it. 

Both  of  them  seem  to  agree  that  reason 
can  be  no  competent  judg  in  this  sublime 
and  mysterious  affair;  for  ye  one  side  de¬ 
clare  it  to  be  above  reason,  and  ye  other 
contrary  to  it.  So  that  j  think  reason 
ought  in  a  great  measure  to  he  laid  aside, 
and  to  put  it  wholly  on  ye  foot  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  which  none  that  own  ye  divine  autho¬ 
rity  of  vc  Holy  Scripture  can  gainsay  or  re¬ 
sist.  Reason  indeed  is  a  good  rule  and 
judg  on  things  that  are  within  its  reach  ; 
but  is  not  to  be  extended  to  things  that  are 
out  of  its  sphere,  and  cannot  be  comprc- 
Gevt.  Mag.  June ,  1  82 G. 
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bended  by  it.  And  such  this  mystery  must 
be  own’d  to  be. 

Hence  we  find  ye  Fathers  and  Schoolmen 
in  their  discourses  on  this  subject,  generally 
waveing  all  arguments  taken  from  reason, 
and  makeing  it  entirely  a  matter  of  faith 
grounded  upon  divine  Revelation,  which  is 
the  truest  and  safest  bottom  we  can  put  it 
upon.  .Tertullian’s  Credo  quia  est  jmpossi- 
bile,  is  a  remarkable  instance  hereof ;  he 
made  it  ye  object  of  his  faith  vpon  ye  auto- 
rity  of  God’s  word,  because  it  seemed  jm- 
possible  to  his  reason. 

Aquinas  and  ye  other  schoolmen  in  their 
treatises  of  Philosophy  and  Theology,  hap¬ 
pening  sometimes  on  ye  jnexplicable  myste¬ 
ries  of  Religion,  generally  say,  hcec  sunt  de 
fide, — these  things  are  to  be  believ’d  vpon  ye 
credit  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  admit  not 
any  exercise  of  reason  or  argument  about 
them. 

The  Apostles’  saying,  We  walk  hy  faith 
and  not  by  sight ,  may  perhaps  look  some¬ 
what  this  way;  we  live  and  act  by  faith  in 
Christ,  and  are  not  led  by  any  worldly  or 
external  motives.  They  submitted  Reason 
to  Revelation,  and  were  guided  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  things  not  seen,  which  made  them 
despise  that  vain  philosophy  and  those  dis¬ 
putes  of  ye  world  that  reason’d  too  much 
about  these  mysterious  truths.  And  jndeed 
this  hath  done  Christianity  much  harm, 
and  occasion’d  many  pestilent  and  pernicious 
heresies  in  ye  X’tian  Church,  by  scaning  ye 
deep  things  of  God  by  our  shallow  reason, 
by  diving  to  farr  into  vnfathornable  depths, 
and  searching  jnto  things  vnsearchable  and 
past  finding  out. 

I  am  told  that  Mr.  Pierce  and  his  bre¬ 
thren  have  compos’d  an  Arian  Catechism  ; 
jf  you  could  help  me  to  ye  sight  of  it,  j 
would  endeavour  to  take  out  ye  poison  of  it, 
and  write  an  antidote  to  prevent  ye  conta¬ 
gion  and  spreading  of  it.  J  am  sorry  ye 
great  men  of  your  Church  [the  Cathedral  of 
Exeter]  decline  ye  suppressing  of  this  he¬ 
resy,  and  leave  y«  whole  burden  of  it  vpon 
your  shoulders,  which  j  wish  you  well  to 
bear  off,  and  that  you  may  be  a  pillar  of 
that  Church  which  you  labour  so  hard  to 
support.  I  am,  Sr,  your  affectionate  bro¬ 
ther  and  fellow  labourer,  Matth.  Hole. 
Exon.  Coll.  Oxon.  Novem .  5th,  1723. 


Mr.  Urban,  Oxford,  April  24. 
"V7DUR  Correspondent  from  Wond- 
X  street,  p.  200,  is  informed  that 
the  Act  of  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  4, 
will  give  him  ample  satisfaction  on 
the  subject  of  “  Lectures.”  He  will 
there  find  that  the  License  of  the 
Archbishop  or  Diocesan  is  necessary 
to  constitute  a  legal  Lecturer.  But 
the  power  of  the  Diocesan,  &c.  ex¬ 
tends  only  to  the  qualification  and  fit- 
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nesa  of  the  person,  and  not  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  or  right  of  the  Lectureship 
itself;  though,  where  there  is  a  Rec¬ 
tor  or  Vicar,  no  Lecturer  is  entitled 
to  the  use  of  the  Pulpit,  without  the 
consent  of  such  Rector,  & c.  unless 
immemorial  custom  can  be  shown, 
which  is  not  very  likely  to  be  the 
case  ;  the  very  office  and  title  of  “Lec¬ 
turer’’  being  of  modern  growth,  as  fur 
as  relates  to  the  present  usage  of  both. 
There  is  a  fashion  in  every  thing;  but 
particularly  in  words;  and,  to  be  in 
the  fashion,  you  must  use  the  cunt  and 
phraseology  of  the  circle  in  which  you 
move.  A  Lecture  has  now,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  great  and  populous  parishes, 
greater  charms  than  a  Sermon.  In 
good  old  times  the  people  listened 
with  plain  simplicity  to  the  autho¬ 
rized  Homilies  of  the  Church,  de¬ 
livered  from  the  steps  of  the  chancel, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Dio¬ 
cesan  Charges  at  present,  delivered  by 
the  Bishops  and  A  chdeacons.  Then 
came  the  Catholic  Sermons,  “Ser- 
Monf.s  Catholici  and  then,  from 
a  horror  of  Popery,  too  well  founded 
it  must  be  confessed,  we  had  sober  and 
temperate  “Discourses”  from  the 
Pulpit.  But  no  wonder,  if  those, 
who  quarrelled  with  a  Surplice,  the 
emblem,  one  would  suppose,  of  purity 
and  holiness,  condemned  these  unpre¬ 
tending  and  unambitious  compositions 
of  the  regular  Clergy,  and  considered 
the  pulpit  itself  as  a  remnant  of  Popery, 
and  the  rood-loft.  Then  came  a  host 
of  “  Lecturers,’’  chosen  by  the  Ma- 

Cof  the  People  ;  that  is,  by  a  few 
and  leading  members  of  a  Cor¬ 
poration  or  Parish,  who  had  their  own 
friends  and  relations  to  serve;  for  it  is 
evident,  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
could  have  no  voice  in  the  appointment 
of  these  Preachers.  One  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  statute  above-mentioned, 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  was  to 
place  restrictions  in  the  way  of  these 
Lecture's;  restrictions,  which  perhaps 
have  nearly  lost  their  effect  by  their 
penal  severity;  for,  if  acted  upon, 
they  would  almost  amount  to  a  pro¬ 
hibition.  Hence  the  liberality  of  Bi¬ 
shops  and  Rectors  towards  these  al¬ 
most  self-constituted  Lecturers.  Hence 
well-meaning  persons  have  ever  pro¬ 
moted  the  Lecture-mania.  We  have 
Lady  Moyer  Lectures,  Boyle  Lectures, 
VVarburton  Lectures,  Barnpton  Lec¬ 
tures,  Hulsean  Lectures.  But  in  the 
Will  of  Canon  Barnpton  I  find  the 


expression,  “Divinity  Lecture  Ser¬ 
mons ,”  is  constantly  used.  They  are> 
therefore,  strictly  “  Sermons,”  though 
the  term  “  Lectures”  is  used  in  com¬ 
mon  parlance,  as  the  lawyers  say. 

While  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Urban, 
being  now  an  old  member  of  the 
University,  and  having  a  veneration 
for  the  Old  School  Divinity,  I  may 
be  indulged  perhaps  in  a  little  ver¬ 
bal  criticism  on  the  recent  innovation 
of  the  Oxford  Press  in  the  mode  of 
printing  the  Sermons  of  the  Barnpton 
Lecturer.  The  good  old  practice  was, 
not  only  to  call  them  “Sermons ’bin 
the  Title-page;  or,  as  some  few  hav\j 
done,  “  Discourses,’’  &c.  ;  but  to 
number  them  likewise,  “  Sermon  I. 
II.  III.&c.j  and  the  subject  of  each 
“  Sermon”  was  very  conveniently  and 
usefully  placed  at  the  head  of  the  re¬ 
spective  pages,  as  a  “running-title.” 
But  now,  though  the  printer  deserves 
credit  for  the  superior  elegance  of  his 
typography,  the  authors  have  inad¬ 
vertently  suffered  the  fashionable  term 
“  Lecture  ”  to  be  prefixed  to  each 
Sermon,  and  to  be  placed  also  as  a 
running-title  to  every  page;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  in  the  title-page  of 
the  Sermons,  preached  by  the  late  ex¬ 
cellent  Mr.  Conybeare  in  1824,  we 
have,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time,  to- 
tidem  verbis ,  “  The  Bamptox  Lec¬ 
tures  for  the  year  mdcccxxiv.”  We 
can  only  account  for  this  by  recurring 
to  the  melancholy  fact,  that  the  title- 
page  was  printed  after  the  death  of  the 
lamented  author,  which  happened  on 
Friday,  June  the  11th,  in  the  same 
year;  otherwise  his  keen  sense  of  pro¬ 
priety  and  accuracy  would  have  led 
him  to  retain  the  form  adopted  by  most 
of  his  predecessors;  and  which  is  more 
in  unison  with  the  expressions  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  Will  of  Canon  Barnpton. 

To  this  dry  detail  of  matters,  which 
may  be  considered  by  some  as  of 
inferior  importance,  I  beg  to  add  a 
question  for  the  elucidation  of  your 
Biographical  Correspondents.  What 
is  the  History  of  Canon  Barnpton, 
who  founded  the  premium 1  for  Ser¬ 
mons  at  this  Divinity  Lecture  ?  I 
find  one  John  Barnpton,  the  sou  of 
Caspar  Barnpton,  gentleman,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Salisbury,  about  the  year  l68q. 
He  was  admitted  a  Commoner  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  March 
H),  1705 — 6,  then  at  the  age  of  17. 
None  of  the  extracts  from  Canon 
Bampton’s  Will,  which  I  have  before 
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retreated  with  the  detachment  under 
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me,  contain  any  date  ;  but  if  dates  and 
other  circumstances  correspond,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  believe,  that 
the  John  Bampton  here  mentioned 
was  the  Oxford  Benefactor.  The  Re¬ 
gisters  of  Sarum,  in  particular,  must 
be  consulted  for  this  purpose;  and 
some  of  your  readers,  Mr.  Urban,  in 
that  city,  may  perhaps  give  some  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  in  a  future 
Number.  J.  I. 


Mr.  Urban,  Evesham,  May  4. 
OINCE  I  communicated  to  you  the 
O  article  on  the  Chronology  of  He¬ 
rodotus,  in  your  Number  for  March, 
I  have  computed  several  solar  eclipses 
which  happened  about  the  year  480 
before  the  Christian  sera. 

There  was  certainly  no  eclipse  visi¬ 
ble  at  Sardis  in  the  spring  of  any  year 
near  this  time  at  all  like  the  very  re¬ 
markable  one  mentioned  by  Herodo¬ 
tus  (Polyhymnia,  c.  37,)  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  that  season,  at  the  time  Xerxes 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  on  his 
expedition  against  Greece. 

According  to  my  calculation,  the 
only  solar  eclipse  visible  in  that  part 
of  the  world  during  the  spring,  within 
at  least  nine  years  of  the  lime  at  which 
Xerxes  is  supposed  to  have  begun  his 
expedition,  was  a  small  one  which 
happened  on  the  19th  of  April,  in  the 
year  481.  In  this  instance,  the  Sun 
rose  eclipsed  at  about  half-past  five 
o’clock,  and  the  eclipse  ended  at  about 
20  minutes  after  six.  The  greatest 
obscuration  took  place  about  10  mi¬ 
nutes  after  sun-rise,  and  was  equal  to 
rather  more  than  three  digits. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  in  the  year 
463  B.  C.  there  was  a  large  eclipse  of 
the  Sun  visible  in  Greece  and  Natolia  ; 
but  I  have  not  made  any  particular 
computation  of  it,  because  I  think  it 
impossible  that  this  can  have  been  the 
eclipse  in  question.  Since,  to  suppose 
that  Xerxes  made  his  descent  into 
Greece  in  this  year,  would  not  only  be 
contrary  to  the  testimony  of  every  other 
historian  and  chronologer,  but  would 
introduce  another  discrepance  into  the 
account  of  Herodotus,  of  precisely  the 
same  nature  as  the  one  we  are  seeking 
lo  get  rid  of.  For  he  informs  us  (Cal¬ 
liope,  c.  10),  that  there  happened  a 
solar  eclipse  just  at  the  time  Cleom- 
brotus  was  offering  sacrifice  to  discover 
whether  it  would  be  fortunate  for  him 
to  attack  the  Persians ;  at  which  event 
Cleombrotus  was  so  alarmed,  that  he 


his  command. 

Now,  according  to  my  calculations, 
there  was  a  solar  eclipse  visible  in 
Greece,  on  the  2d  of  October,  480 
B.C.  ;  the  year  in  which,  according  to 
chronologers,  these  events  took  place. 
But  there  was  no  eclipse  of  the  Sun 
visible  in  that  part  of  the  world  for  at 
least  eighteen  months  after  the  eclipse 
which  happened  on  the  30th  of  April, 
in  the  year  463. 

There  are  so  many  circumstances 
mentioned  by  chronologers,  all  con¬ 
curring  to  fix  the  time  at  which 
Xerxes  made  his  famous  expedition, 
either  in  the  year  480  or  481  B.  C. 
that  I  do  not  conceive  it  possible  that 
the  date  can  be  more  than  a  year'frorn 
the  truth.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the 
account  of  the  eclipse  happening  at 
the  time  Xerxes  set  out  from  Sardis, 
is  erroneous. 

Perhaps  Herodotus  had  received 
some  uncertain  account  of  an  eclipse 
happening  near  that  time;  and  in  as¬ 
signing  the  precise  time  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  it,  proceeded  somewhat  in 
the  same  manner  as  an  astronomer 
would  have  done,  though  upon  rather 
different  data.  It  is  probable  that  he 
believed  the  eclipse  to  be  connected 
with  the  misfortunes  which  befel  the 
Persian  army ;  and  hence,  perhaps, 
concluded  that  it  was  natural  enough 
to  expect  a  very  terrible  eclipse  at  the 
commencement  of  such  a  series  of  ca¬ 
lamities. 

As  a  small  difference  in  the  Moon’s 
longitude  makes  a  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  magnitude  of  an  eclipse 
happening  near  the  equinoxes,  it  may 
be  satisfactory  to  the  astronomical 
reader  to  be  informed,  that  in  calcu¬ 
lating  these  eclipses,  I  made  use  of  the 
lunar  tables  of  Burckhardt,  and  com¬ 
puted  the  secular  equations  from  La¬ 
place’s  Formulae. 

Burckhardt’s  tables  are  adapted  to 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich  by  Mr. 
Whiting;,  and  given  in  his  Astronomy, 
now  in  the  course  of  publication,— -a 
work  highly  deserving  of  encourage¬ 
ment.  Every  rule  in  it  is  demonstrated, 
which  renders  it  no  less  useful  to  the 
student  than  to  the  man  of  science. 

Yours,  &c.  JounTovey. 


Mr.  Urban,  April  3. 

N  your  Number  for  March,  p.  209, 
I  find  an  article  by  Mr.  JohnTovey 
on  the  Solar  Eclipse,  which  is  supposed 
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to  have  happened  about  the  year  B.  C. 
480,  and  return  him  thanks  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  points  out  my 
error,  i  had  read  elsewhere  that  the 
eclipse  mentioned  by  Herodotus  had 
taken  place  in  the  year  480  before 
Christ  ;  and  finding  this  assertion  cor¬ 
roborated  by  my  calculations,  I  deem¬ 
ed  it  unnecessary  to  continue  them  ; 
nor  had  I  at  that  time  the  means  ;  the 
tables  I  had  used  being  those  in  Fer¬ 
guson’s  Lectures.  I  have,  however, 
recomputed  this  Eclipse,  and  find  that 
the  change  of  the  Moon  took  place  at 
midnight  on  that  day,  as  your  Corre¬ 
spondent  affirms.  It,  however,  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  8th,  and  not  on  the  7th 
of  April,  as  he  has  it,  by  a  mistake  of 
the  press  I  suppose. 


M.  Larcher,  in  his  notes  upon  He¬ 
rodotus,  affirms  that  there  was  a  very 
considerable  Eclipse  on  the  igth  of 
April,  481  B.  C.  as  he  had  heard  from 
M.  Pingrtf,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  France,  but  dates  the  departure  of 
Xerxes  from  Sardis  in  the  year  480. 
For  he  supposes  that  it  happened 
about  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the 
Persians  from  Susa;  and  that  “  Hero¬ 
dotus,  who  had  heard  that  an  eclipse 
took  place  at  the  departure  of  Xerxes, 
imagined  that  that  departure  was  from 
Sardis.”  If  M.  Pingre  is  right,  it  is 
much  more  rational,  in  my  opinion,  to 
alter  the  “artificial  chronology  of  the 
ancients,”  than  to  suppose  that  our 
author  made  such  a  gross  blunder. 

Yours,  &c.  Septemdecimus. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  COUNTY  HISTORY.— YORKSHIRE. 

$ortfj  fttbtng. 

“  For  when  the  Saxons  first  received  the  Christian  faith 
Paulinus  of  old  York,  the  zealous  Bishop  then, 

In  Swale’s  abundant  stream,  christened  ten  thousand  men, 

With  women  and  their  babes,  a  number  more  beside, 

Upon  one  happy  day,  whereof  she  boasts  with  pride.” — Drayton. 

HISTORY. 

520.  King  Arthur  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Saxons  at  Badon-hilf. 

620.  Augustin  and  Paulinus  baptized  in  Topcliffe  river  10,000  persons. 

651.  Oswyn,  King  of  Deira,  basely  murthered  by  Oswin  King  of  Bernicia  at 
Gilling. 

664.  The  famous  synod  of  Whitby  was  held  at  Whitby  Abbey  during  the  ab¬ 
bacy  of  Lady  Hilda,  for  fixing  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  Easter  according 
to  the  Roman  custom. 

769.  The  tyrant  Eanrcd,  or  Beanred,  burnt  Catteric. 

800.  Mulgrave  Castle,  after  the  battle  of  Whalley,  fortified  by  the  Saxon  Duke 
Wada,  who  was  compelled  to  fly  thither  for  refuge. 

876.  Hinguar  and  Hubba,  having  collected  a  great  many  adventurers,  set  sail 
for  England  with  a  numerous  fleet,  and  landed  in  two  divisions.  Hubba  de¬ 
barked  about  two  miles  westward  of  Whitby;  and  erected  his  standard  on 
Raven-hill ;  and  Hinguar  at  Peak,  about  seven  miles  East  of  Whitby. 

948.  In  the  Earl  of  Northumberland’s  house,  at  Topcliffe,  the  states  of  North¬ 
umbria  assembled  and  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Edred  of  Wessex. 

1066.  Harold  Harfagar,  King  of  Norway,  joined  with  Tosti,  Earl  of  North¬ 
umberland,  and  a  numerous  host,  sailed  along  the  coast  to  Scarborough, 
which  they  plundered  and  burnt.  They  then  re-embarked,  and  with  500 
ships  entered  the  Humber,  but  were  finally  defeated  at  Stamford  Bridge, 
Sept.  25,  by  Harold  King  of  England. 

1138.  At  Standard-Hill,  near  North  Cowton,  was  ftfught  the  bloody  battle 
of  “  the  standard  *’  between  the  Scots  under  their  King  David,  and  the  English 
commanded  by  Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  other  powerful  northern 
Barons  ;  in  which  the  Scots  were  defeated. 

1275.  Edward  I.  kept  a  splendid  court  at  Scarborough,  attended  by  a  large 
train  of  nobles. 

1312.  Earl  of  Pembroke  besieged  Piers  de  Gaveston  in  Scarborough  Castle,  but 
several  of  his  assaults  were  repulsed  with  great  bravery,  and  it  was  the  want  of 
provisions  only  which  obliged  him,  after  a  noble  defence,  to  surrender  himself. 

1318.  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  reduced  Scarborough,  Skipton,  North¬ 
allerton,  Boroughbridge,  &rc.  &c.  to  ashes,  and  returned  to  his  own  country 
with  vast  plunder;  and  many  prisoners. 

1319.  The  Scots,  under  the  command  of  Randolph  Earl  of  Murray,  and  Sir 
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James  Douglas,  entered  England,  and  wasted  all  with  fire  and  sword  till  they 
came  to  the  very  gates  of  York.  Among  the  rest  Kirk  Levington  fell  a  prey 
to  their  rapacity.  They  destroyed  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  York  ;  after 
which  they  drew  off  their  men  and  marched  back  to  Scotland.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York  assembled  ten  thousand  men,  and  pursued  the  enemy  to  My- 
ton,  where  a  dreadful  engagement  ensued ;  the  Yorkists,  owing  to  their  igno¬ 
rance,  being  defeated,  anti  above  two  thousand  of  the  English,  with  the 
Mayor  of  York,  killed. 

1377-  A  daring  Scottish  Freebooter,  of  the  name  of  Mercer,  committed  pri¬ 
soner  to  Scarborough  Castle,  whereupon  his  son  entered  Scarborough  Har¬ 
bour,  and  carried  away  a  number  of  merchant  vessels  in  triumph. 

14b7.  Edward  IV.  confined  in  Middleham  Castle  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  from  which  he  afterwards  escaped. 

1471*  The  bastard  Fauconbridge  beheaded  in  Middleham  Castle. 

1485.  During  the  reign  of  Ric.  III.  he  twice  visited  Pickering  and  Scar¬ 
borough  Castles,  and  made  the  latter  town  a  county  of  itself,  a  privilege  dis¬ 
continued  very  soon  after. 

1489-  Henry,  fourth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  dragged  from  Topcliffe  by  the  popu¬ 
lace,  and  murdered  at  Thirsk.  Some  say  murdered  in  his  mansion  at  Topcliffe. 

1503.  Princess  Margaret  visited  Newbrough  on  her  road  to  Scotland  to  be 
married  to  James  IV. 

1536.  Aske,  with  his  fanatical  army,  made  an  attack  on  Scarborough  Castle; 
but  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprize  with  confusion  and  disgrace. 

1548.  At  Seamer,  Thomas  Dull  and  others  rose,  under  the  pretence  of  reform¬ 
ing  the  abuses  of  religion,  but  were  soon  put  down. 

1553.  At  the  time  of  Wyat’s  rebellion,  Thomas  Stafford,  second  son  of  Lord 
Stafford,  obtained  possession  of  Scarborough  Castle  by  stratagem  ;  but  did  not 
hold  it  long,  being  dislodged  by  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  ;  and  was  soon 
afterwards  decapitated:  hence  the  origin  of  “  Scarborough  Warning,”  “a 
word  and  a  blow,  and  a  blow  comes  first.’’ 

1568.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  confined  in.  Bolton  Castle. 

I069.  Thomas,  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  took  up  arms  against  Elizabeth, 
and  was  nearly  taken  in  his  house  at  Topcliffe. 

1642.  The  Earl  of  Newcastle  forced  his  passage  across  the  Tees  with  6000  troops, 

1 642-3.  January  16,  Colonel  Slingsby  and  about  600  of  the  King’s  troops  de¬ 
feated  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  at  Guisborough. 

1643.  Yarm,  garrisoned  by  four  hundred  Parliamentarians,'  taken  by  the  Roy¬ 
alists  under  the  Earl  of  Newcastle. 

1644.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  besieged  Helmsley  Castle;  which  surrendered, 
Nov.  21,  and  was  dismantled. — Scarborough  Castle  besieged  by  the  Parlia¬ 
mentarians  under  Sir  John  Meldrum,  who  took  the  town  and  church  by 
assault,  Feb.  18,  and  then  regularly  invested  the  castle  on  the  17th  of  May. 

1645.  They  made  a  general  assault,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Sir 
John  himself  being  killed.  Sir  Matthew  Boynton  succeeded  him  in  the 
command,  and  prosecuted  the  siege  with  such  vigour  that  the  Royalists, 
under  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  were  obliged  to  surrender,  with  honourable  terms, 
July  25,  1645. — Bolton  Castle,  after  being  attacked  by  the  Parliamentarians, 
surrendered  on  the  5th  of  November  on  honourable  terms. 

1646.  The  Scotch  army  quartered  at  Topcliffe. 

1648.  Colonel  Boynton,  son  of  Sir  Matthew,  having  declared  for  the  King,  Scar¬ 
borough  Castle  was  again  besieged  in  the  middle  of  September ;  and,  when  the 
garrison  grew  mutinous,  surrendered  December  19>  to  Colonel  Bethell. 

EMINENT  NATIVES. 

Ascham,  Roger,  author  of  the  “  Toxophilus,”  and  tutor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Kirkby 
Wiske,  1515. 

Baston,  Robert,  Carmelite  Friar,  Historian,  and  Poet,  Scarborough  (ob.  1326’). 

Barnes,  Barnaby,  author  of  “  The  Devil’s  Charter,”  Yarm,  1569. 

Baynes,  John,  distinguished  lawyer,  Middleham,  1758. 

Brompton,  John  de,  Monkish  Historian,  Brompton. 

Brown,  Thomas,  the  Hero  of  Dettingen,  Kirkleatham,  1715*. 

Burnett,  Dr.  Thomas,  author  of  the  “Theory  of  the  Earth,”  Croft,  1635. 


*  Graves’*  Cleveland  says  1712. 
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Bushell,  Cnpt.  Brown,  an  active  royalist,  excepted  from  mercy,  16'50. 

Calvert,  George,  wise  and  prudent  first  Lord  Baltimore,  Kipling,  1582. 

Cedmon,  Sacred  Poet,  at  Whitby  Abbey  (ob.  679; . 

Clarke,  Rev.  John,  learned  schoolmaster,  Kirkby  Misperton,  1703. 

Cholmley,  Sir  Hugh,  hart.  Royalist  general,  Roxby,  1600. 

CooK,Capt.  James,  the  celebrated  circumnavigator,  Marton,  1728. 

Coverdale,  Miles,  Bp.  of  Exeter,  Coverdale,  1487. 

Coulson,  Christopher,  benefactor,  Newby. 

Cuitt,  George,  ingenious  artist,  Moulton,  1743. 

Craven,  William,  I). U.  learned  Master  of  St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  Gowthwaite  Hall,  1728. 
Dodsworth  Roger,  eminent  Antiquary  and  indefatigable  Collector,  Newton  Grange,  1585. 
Fothergill,  John,  Physician  and  Botanist,  Carr-end,  1712. 

Gale,  Thomas,  learned  Dean  of  York,  Scruton,  1636. 

Greathead,  Henry,  first  inventor  of  a  life-boat,  Richmond. 

Hickes,  Dr.  George,  Dean  of  Worcester,  author  of  the  “Thesaurus,”  Newsham,  Kirkby 
Wilke,  1 640  *. 

Hickes,  John,  brother  to  the  above,  non-conformist,  executed  1685. 

Hilda,  Lady,  Abbess  of  Whitby  Abbey  and  Hackness  (ob.  680). 

Hinderwell,  Thomas,  Historian  of  Scarborough,  Scarborough  (ob.  1825). 

Hornsey,  John,  author  of  English  Grammar,  Scarborough  (ob.  1820). 

Hutchinson,  John,  celebrated  author  of  “Moses’  Principia,”  Spennyhorn,  1674. 

Johnson,  Bartholomew,  Musician,  Wykeham  near  Scarboro’  (ob.  1814,  aged  104). 
Jenkins,  Henry,  born  at  Ellerton  in  1500,  died  in  1670  ! 

Kettle  well,  John,  learned  and  pious  divine,  Northallerton,  1653. 

Lascelles,  Peregrine,  distinguished  military  officer,  Whitby,  1684. 

Lawson,  Sir  John,  Admiral,  Scarborough  (ob.  1665). 

Nicholson,  Francis,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  Downliolme. 

Palliser,  Dr.  Abp.  of  Cashell,  Kirkby-wiske. 

Perceval,  John,  Earl  of  Egmont,  Barton,  1683. 

Robinson,  John,  distinguished  Statesman  and  Bp.  of  London,  Cleasby,  1650. 

Roddam,  Robert,  Admiral,  Richmond. 

Shaw,  Cuthbert,  ingenious  poet,  Ravensworth,  1738. 

Stonehouse,  Christopher,  undaunted  naval  officer,  Yarm  (living  1808). 

Taylor,  Thomas,  eminent  and  learned  puritan,  Richmond,  1576. 

Topham,  John,  learned  antiquary,  New  Malton  (ob.  1803). 

Travis,  John,  surgeon  and  icthyologist,  Scarborough  (ob.  1794). 

Tunstall,  James,  public  orator,  and  learned  divine,  Aysgarth,  1710. 

Walton,  Dr.  Brian,  editor  of  Polyglott  Bible,  Seamer  in  Cleveland,  1600  (ob.  166l). 
Wickliffe,  John,  morning  star  of  the  Reformation,  Hipswell,  1324. 

Wittie,  Robert*  medical  writer,  Scarborough  (flor.  1660). 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 

<(  Mark  Guisborough’s  gay  scite  where  Nature  seems  so  nice. 

As  in  the  same  she  marks  a  second  paradise. 

Whose  soil  embroider’d  is,  with  so  rare  sundry  flowers, 

Her  large  oaks  so  long  green,  as  summer  there  her  bowers 
Had  set  up  all  the  year,  her  air  for  health  refin’d, 

Her  earth  with  allom  veins  most  richly  intermin’d. — Drayton. 

At  Aldby,  Edwin,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  nearly  assassinated. 

At  Aysgarth  Church  is  a  most  magnificent  rood-loft. 

At  Ayton  the  immortal  Cook  received  his  school-education,  at  the  expence  of 
Thomas  Scottowe,  esq. 

At  Bellman-bank  alum  was  first  procured  in  Britain  about  1505. 

In  Bolton  Chapel,  a  handsome  pyramid  marks  the  grave  of  Henry  Jenkins, 
who  died  aged  l6g.  This  extraordinary  individual  carried  arrows  to  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Flodden-field,  and  was  the  only  one  who,  temp.  Charles  II.  survived  to 
tell  the  tale  of  the  Dissolution  of  Monasteries. 

Whitaker  says,  could  Brimham  be  transported  to  Salisbury  Plain,  Stonehenge 
itself  would  be  reduced  to  a  poor  and  pigmy  miniature. 

At  Castle  Howard  is  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  statnes,  antique  busts, 
&c.  In  the  park  i9  a  stately  obelisk,  upward  of  100  feet  high,  rn  the  centre 
of  four  avenues.  The  magnificent  mausoleum  is  a  circular  edifice  crowned 
with  a  dome,  and  surrounded  by  a  handsome  colonnade  of  Doric  pillars. 
Over  the  vault  is  an  elegant  circular  chapel,  thirty-four  feet  in  diameter. 

At  Catterick  was  discovered  some  Roman  remains,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
place  where  sacrifices  were  made  to  the  infernal  gods.  A  brass  pot,  capable 

♦  According  to  some  1642. 
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of  containing  about  twenty-four  gallons  of  water,  was  found  full  of  Roman 
copper  and  silver  coins. 

At  Cothehston,  in  a  place  called  Chapel  Garth,  a  very  ancient  circular  font, 
engraved  in  Whitakers  Ilichmondshire,  was  dug  up. 

At  Duxcombe  Park  is  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture,  called  the  Dog  of  Alcibiades, 
said  to  be  the  work  of  Myron,  and  ranked  among  the  five  dogs  of  antiquity. 
Here  is  also  the  famous  Discobulus,  which  is  esteemed  the  first  statue  in 
England.  Among  the  splendid  collection  of  paintings,  is  a  candle-light 
scene  (old  woman  and  girl)  by  Rubens,  cost  1500  guineas. 

At  Easby,  in  1790,  a  very  singular  inscription  was  discovered,  beautifully  writ¬ 
ten  in  English,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Swale, 
1538.  It  was  found  pasted  between  two  boards,  which  were  for  many  years 
used  to  cut  the  sacramental  bread  upon.  Whitaker  supposes  it  to  have  been 
written  by  Miles  Coverdale. 

At  Guisborough  the  first  alum  works  in  England  were  erected  by  Sir  T.  Cha- 
loner,  who  procured  workmen  from  the  Pope’s  alum  works,  temp.  Eliz.  for 
which  the  Pope  fulminated  a  dreadful  anathema  against  Sir  Thomas  and  his 
workmen. — In  the  chapel  belonging  to  Turner's  Hospital  is  a  painted  window, 
esteemed  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  representing  the  offerings  of  the 
Magi  at  the  birth  of  Christ. — The  views  and  scenery  are  particularly  fine. 

The  fall  of  Hardraw  in  the  great  frost,  1739-40,  became  a  hollow  column  of 
ice,  a  fixed  and  stately  object,  during  which  the  unfrozen  current  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen  to  precipitate  itself  through  a  tube  in  the  centre,  while  the  coun¬ 
try  people,  surprised  and  delighted  by  so  novel  an  appearance,  danced  around 
it. — Near  this  place  in  1805  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  Swallow-tailed  Falcon 
was  taken  alive  ;  the  only  instance  of  this  species  being  seen  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain;  and  in  1807  was  shot  the  Rallus  pusillus,  a  bird  unknown  to  Linnaeus. 
At  Kirby-Moorside  died  in  1687  the  profligate,  the  witty,  and  the  gay  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  extreme  want  and  misery.  See  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  his  dying  moments  in  Mr.  Cole’s  “Scarborough  Album.*’ 

AtOxNUP  died,  in  1764,  George  Kirkton,  Esq.  of  Exnup-Hall,  aged  124. 

Richmond  Castle  presents  some  majestic  ruins  ;  the  shell  of  the  Keep  is  almost 
entire. — The  rich  stalls  in  St.  Mary’s  Choir  were  removed  from  St.  Agatha’s 
Abbey.  Here  are  some  very  laconic  inscriptions  in  both  Latin  and  English 
verse  ;  and  a  monument  to  Archdeacon  Blackburne. 

Robin  Hood’s  Bay,  so  called  from  its  being  the  retreat  of  the  famous  outlaw: 
here  he  had  always  a  number  of  fishing  vessels,  on  board  of  which  he  could 
take  refuge  if  pursued. 

At  Rokf.by  Park  is  some  of  the  finest  needle-work  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
paintings,  busts,  statues,  sculptures,  elegant  sepulchral  urns,  multitudes  of 
altars,  inscriptions,  &c.  are  in  this  collection. 

Of  Romaldkirk  were  rectors  Wm.  Knight,  Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1541 ;  John 
Best,  Bp.  of  Carlisle,  15fi();  and  Rich.  Barns,  who  diedBp.  of  Durham  in  1570. 

At  Saltwick,  about  1762,  the  petrified  skeleton  of  a  horse  was  found,  at  the 
depth  of  thirty  yards  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

AtScARBORouGH  died,  in  1775,  William,  Governor  of  the  Spaw,  aged  103,  and 
in  1811  a  jubilee  was  celebrated  to  commemorate  the  100th  year  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Johnson. — Here  resided  the  gallant  Admiral  Sir  John  Lawson. 

At  Scruton  the  indefatigable  Dean  Thomas,  Gale,  and  his  son  Roger,  resided. 

Sedbury  supposed  to  have  been  a  palace  of  King  Oswin. 

Skelton  Castle,  while  in  the  possession  of  John  Hall,  Esq.  author  of  the 
“Crazy  Tales,’’  &c.  was  frequently  visited  by  Sterne. 

At  Staithes  Capt.  Cook  was  put  apprentice  to  a  shop-keeper. 

At  Swinton  is  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  ancient  and  modern. 

In  Tanfield  Church  are  several  tombs  and  effigies  of  the  Marmions. 

At  Wensley  are  many  fine  sepulchral  memorials  of  the  Scropes,  &c. 

At  Whitby,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  Dr.  Woodward  dug  up  the 
petrified  arm  and  hand  of  a  man,  in  which  all  the  bones  and  joints  were  vi¬ 
sible;  about  1743  the  Rev.  Mr.  Borvvick  found  a  complete  petrified  skeleton, 
broken  into  several  pieces  by  digging  up;  and  in  1758  the  petrified  bones  of 
a  crocodile,  an  animal  never  known  in  this  part  of  the  world,  likewise  broken. 

Yarm  Church  has  *  beautiful  painted  window  of  Moses  delivering  the  law 
from  Mount  Sinai.  S.  T. 
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On  Schoolmasters  taking  Degrees. — Religious  Enquiries.  [June, 


Mr.  Urban,  April  10. 

O  you, — who  are  not  only  learned, 
but  the  cause  of  learning  in  so 
many  others,  that  perhaps  within  the 
whole  literary  circle  (Schoolmasters, 
Academicians  and  all),  you,  in  the 
course  of  your  monthly  labours,  have 
been  deservedly  regarded  as  the  arbiter 
to  whom  an  appeal  upon  such  ques¬ 
tions, — to  you,  1  venture  to  resort,  as 
I  have  often  done  before,  during  an 
occasional  correspondence  of  some  fifty 
years  or  more,  for  information  on  the 
following  question. 

Is  it  compatible  with  the  Statutes  of 
our  English  Universities,  and  agreeable 
to  the  constituent  principles  of  our  Or¬ 
thodoxy — that  a  custom  should  be  in¬ 
troduced  of  young  men  matriculating 
themselves  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  for 
the  purpose  of  announcing  themselves 
as  Schoolmasters  with  the  greater  eclat  ? 
or  is  it  not,  as  in  the  character  of  itine¬ 
rant  and  advertizing  traders,  derogatory 
to  the  condition  of  a  Student  of  either 
of  the  Universities  to  become  the  usher 
of  a  School  during  that  period  which 
he  ought  to  pass  in  acquiring  knowledge 
and  pursuing  his  studies  in  College?  1 
know  that  it  was  a  custom  long  preva¬ 
lent  in  Scotland  for  a  student  to  travel 
barefoot  from  one  end  of  that  kingdom 
to  the  other,  and  after  the  close  of  the 
session  to  retrace  his  painful  steps, 
and  set  up  a  little  school,  with  the 
pittance  of  which  he  was  enabled  in 
the  ensuing  year  to  return  to  his  Col¬ 
lege,  and  pursue  his  routine  of  duty 
there.  But  as  this  neither  contributed 
to  the  credit  of  the  University,  nor 
much  advanced  the  Student  in  his  pro¬ 
fessional  and  literary  acquirements,  it 
was  thought  mean  and  inconsistent,  if 
not  irregular  or  disreputable  :  and  ex¬ 
pecting  the  like  result  from  what  is 
now,  1  have  reason  to  believe,  amongst 
modern  improvements  and  modern  fa¬ 
shions  in  England,  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  the  sentiments  of  some  of  your 
Correspondents,  and  yourown,  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  appears  to  be  important  to 
the  interests  both  of  religion  and  lite¬ 
rature. 

In  truth,  it  seems  to  savour,  in  my 
opinion,  too  much  of  quackery  to  be 
creditable  to  those  who  practise  or 
promote  it;  and  1  know  that  it  has 
a  tendency  to  multiply  these  literate 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  who  receive 
not  any  high  degree  of  countenance 
from  the  best  friends  of  the  Establish¬ 
ed  Church  and  soundest  promoters  of 


Orthodoxy;  wherefore  I  take  the  liberty 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject. 

Yours,  &c.  Oxon. 

- £ - 

Mr.  Urban,  June  1. 

HE  Monthly  Reviewers,  in  their 
notice  of  the  work  lately  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Creuzer,  entitled  “The 
Religions  of  Antiquity,”  make  the 
following  remark  :  “  According  to  the 
profound,  and,  as  we  think,  just  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  Mr.  Creuzer,  the  religion 
of  each  Country  has  been  impressed 
with  the  character  of  the  Region  in 
which  it  has  originated,  or  into  which 
it  has  emigrated.” 

The  existence  of  a  Deity,  who  cre¬ 
ated,  and  who  upholds  the  Universe, 
appears  to  be  generally  acknowledged 
throughout  the  world  ;  but  that  he  has 
revealed  himself  universally  to  man¬ 
kind,  is  contradicted  by  the  various 
systems  of  Theology  which  are  to  be 
found  among  the  different  Nations  of 
the  Earth  ;  and  induces  the  following 
question,  which  I  submit  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  your  readers,  both  in  a 
philosophical  and  moral  point  of  \  iew, 
namely, — whether  mankind  best  ful¬ 
fil  their  moral  duties  to  God  and  to 
society,  by  adhering  to  the  system  and 
practice  of  that  religion  which  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  country  in  which  they 
happen  to  be  born  ;  or,  by  investigat¬ 
ing  at  large  the  different,  and  fre¬ 
quently  discordant  principles  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  various  sys¬ 
tems  of  Theology  throughout  the 
globe,  and  drawing  from  thence  their 
own  conclusions  ? 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  a  man  of  very  superior  intellect, 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  person 
should  continue  in  the  profession  of 
that  faith  and  practice  which  he  de¬ 
rived,  not  merely  from  the  country  in 
which  he  w'as  born,  but  from  his  pa¬ 
rents  in  particular.  Whether  the  Doc¬ 
tor  was  justified  in  this  opinion,  I  shall 
not  venture  to  decide;  but  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  either  the  principle 
laid  down  by  him  must  be  admitted 
to  the  full  extent;  or  the  right  to  a  uni¬ 
versal  and  unlimited  enquiry  must  be 
allowed  to  every  individual. — There  is 
no  alternative  whatever. 

Yours,  &c.  Exoxiknsis. 

T.  A.  would  be  obliged  by  any  particular* 
of  the  family  of  Allen  of  Caine,  Amesbury, 
and  Dorrington,  Wilts  ;  and  also  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Pewhurst,  of  Dewhuratj  Lancashire. 
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Forms  of  Prayer , 


162*5.3 

Mr.  Urban,  Hitchin,  May  31. 

ERM1T  a  constant  reader  and 
warm  admirer,  to  beg  through  you 
the  assistance  of  your  Clerical  readers, 
in  furtherance  of  an  object  which  he 
has  in  view. 

Without  further  preface,  1  have  been 
upwards  of  twelve  years  in  collecting, 
(with  a  view  to  publication,)  the 
Forms  of  Prayer,  issued  by  authority, 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  present 
time,  on  Fast  and  Thanksgiving-days, 
and  on  occasions  of  Victories,  Royal 
Births,  Plenteous  Harvests,  Plagues, 
Droughts,  Dearths,  Earthquakes, 
Storms,  &c.  &c.  &c.  ;  and  sent  to 
every  parish  in  the  Kingdom;  and, 
after  much  exertion,  and  no  small  ex¬ 
pense,  still  find  my  list  incomplete, 
although  every  week  helps  to  fill  up 
its  numerous  lacuna?.  After  trying 
many  other  ways,  I  have,  at  last, 
thought,  that  you,  of  all  others,  are 
most  likely  to  enable  me  to  complete 
my  series.  I  therefore  subjoin  a  list 
of  what  Forms  1  have  ascertained  to 
have  been  issued,  (over  and  above  the 
multitude  of  earlier,  intervening,  and 
subsequent  dates  in  my  own  posses¬ 
sion  ;  and  which,  of  course,  I  need 
not  specify,)  with  the  hope  that  some 
of  my  Reverend  Brethren  may,  by  ex¬ 
amining  their  church-chests,  and  send¬ 
ing  the  few  or  many  which  they  may 
find,  yet  undestroyed  by  moths,  &c.  to 
me  (at  Messrs.  Simpkin  and  Co.’sBook- 
sellers,  Stationers’-court,  by  a  friend  or 
other  private  hand,  to  save  expense), 
assist  me  in  rescuing  from  oblivion 
those  pious  effusions  of  the  Cranmers, 
Parkers,  Grindalls,  Whitgifts,  Tillot- 
sons,  and  Seekers,  of  our  Church, 
which  there  is  no  doubt  have  wafted 
a  praying  Nation’s  petitions  and  thanks- 
ivings  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  and 
rought  down  blessings  on  our  heads. 
In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  add,  that  in 
case  where  a  Form  cannot  be  given,  it 
may  be  copied  and  sent  as  before ;  and 
in  all  cases  of  request,  shall  be  duly 
and  thankfully  returned. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  VV.  Niklock. 


List  of  Forms  wanted. 

A.  D.  Occasion,  &c. 

1 590.  For  the  success  of  the  French  King. 
1 594.  Safetie  of  the  Queefle. 

160S.  July  25.— September  30. 

1,6*1 1.  Drought, 
us  18.  August  5. 

J  626.  Necessary. 

Gi«t.  Mao.  June,  182(5. 

5 


A.  D.  Occasion,  Sec. 

1633.  June  1 1. 

1636.  Nov.  5. — Every  Wednesday. 

1640.  November  5. — Nov.  17  to  Dec.  3. 

1640-1.  March  27. 

1642.  Warre. 

1643.  September  27. — October  9. 

1644  or  1647.  King  and  Oxford. 

1650.  Every  Tuesday. 

1660-1.  January  30. 

1665.  April  5. 

1 67 1  -2.  M arch  27  to  April  1 7. 

1678.  April  10  to  24. — Additional.— No¬ 
vember  13. 

1680.  December  22. 

1685.  May  29. 

1685-6,  January  30. — February  6. 

1686.  September  12. 

1688.  June  17  to  July  1, — October  It.— 
October  23. 

1688-9.  January  28. — January  31  to  Fe¬ 
bruary  14.- — Prince  and  Princess  ofOrange. 

1689.  November  5. 

1690.  May  6. — July  11  or  12.— Septem¬ 
ber  12  — October  19. — November  5.— 
Averting. 

1691.  March  28. — October  17.— Novem¬ 
ber  26. 

1691-2.  March  9. 

1692.  April  8. — May  19- — May  26. — Oc¬ 
tober  7. — October  27  to  November  10.— 
Victory. 

1693.  June  6. — August  6. — November  12 

to  26. 

1694.  May  23  to  June  13. — October  18. 

— December  2  to  16. 

1695.  October  11  to  28. — December  11 
to  18. 

1696.  June  26. — September  2. — Septem¬ 
ber  28. 

1697.  April  28. — October  9  to  Novem- 

•  ber  17. 

1699.  April  5. 

1699-1700.  March  12. 

1700.  April  4. 

1702.  April  11. — JunelO. — Novcmberli 
to  December  3. 

1703.  May  26. — December  3. 

1703- 4.  January  12. — March  8. 

1704.  King  William’s  Prayers. 

1704- 5.  March  8. 

1705- 6.  March  8.— March  20. 

1708.  August  19. 

1709.  June  18. — September  3. — Novem¬ 
ber  28. 

1714-15.  January  20. 

1715.  August  1. — October  4. 

1716.  June  7. 

1720.  November  12.  —  December  16.— 
Sunday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.— Plaguy 
at  Marseilles. 

1721.  December8. 

1723.  April  25. — August  28. 

1728.  November  5,  Jan.  SO,  and  May  29. 

-  — J  uue  11.  '  > 

1740—1.  February  4.  ;d  t:> .  .1) 
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On  the  Earth  being  hollow. 


A.  D. 

Occasion,  &.c 

1741. 

November  25. 

1742. 

November  10. 

1743  — 

-4.  January  9. 

1744. 

April  1 1. 

1746. 

October  9. 

1757. 

February  1 1. 

1758. 

February  17. — 'August  20. 

1759. 

August  12. — October  21. 

1760. 

March  14. — October  12. 

1761. 

July  26. 

1763- 

March  2. 

1782. 

May  26. 

1806. 

Nelson’s  Funeral. 

1807. 

Forma  Precum. 

Mr.  U rban,  Blakeney ,  April  6. 
N  the  last  Number  of  your  valuable 
Magazine,  your  Correspondent, 
Colonel  Macdonald,  in  an  article  “on 
the  Earth  being  hollow,”  in  order  to 
substantiate  his  hypothesis  respecting 
its  hollowness ,  adduces  several  instances 
of  the  mode  of  rendering  the  original 
words  ini'!  inn,  tohu  vabohu,  trans¬ 
lated  in  the  English  version,  “  without 
form  and  void,’’  as  confirmatory  of  his 
supposition.  I  beg  leave,  however,  to 
observe  that  he  labours  under  a  mis¬ 
take,  with  regard  to  the  meaning  to 
be  attached  to  these  words.  The  sa¬ 
cred  historian  is  here  not  speaking  of 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  but  of  its  ex¬ 
ternal  surface;  and  the  true  critical 
signification  of  the  wrnrds  is,  according 
to  the  JLXX,  ccogccrot;  xat  axarao-xEt;- 
aa-roj, — invisibilis  et  incomposita  ;  that 
is,  according  to  Theodoret,  “  ixo^ocrog, 
invisible,  on  account  of  the  water 
which  covered  it;  and  ocx-ocTao-Kevaa-Tog, 
unfurnished,  because  it  was  unadorned 
with  herbs  or  meadows,  or  groves  or 
fields.”  And  again,  “ao^aro?,  invisible , 
because  darkness  was  over  the  abyss.” 
Rosenmuller,  speaking  of  the  heathen 
doctrine  of  a  chaos,  and  of  those  inter¬ 
preters  who,  in  passing  from  the  works 
of  the  heathen  philosophers  to  the  ex¬ 
position  of  sacred  Scripture,  imagine 
that  they  find  the  same  chaos  in  the 
Mosaic  history,  concludes  thus:  “  Rab- 
bini,  qui  fictionibus,  quod  hanc  rem 
atlinet,  haud  praeoccupati,  vim  et  po- 
testatem  vocum  indag&runt,  multo 
rectius,  e.  g.  Onckelos,  Terra  erat 
deserta  ac  vacua. — Jonathan,  Terra 
erat  deserta  a  Jiliis  hominis  et  vacua 
ab  omni  jumento."  —  Quocum  Tar- 
gum  Hierosol.  consentit  —  et  recte 
— non  enim  opus  erat  vocibus  of- 


fngere  significations  quas  nunquam 
habuerunt,  cum  in  libris  V.  T.  ipsis 
occurrant,  ut  non  difficile  sit  reperire 
verarn  earum  potestatem.  Si  itaque 
usum  linguae  sequimur,  phrasis  He- 
braica  hunc  habet  sensum, — terra  fuil 
vasta  et  deserta,  vel,  ut  alii  malunt, 
inanis  el  vacua;  i.  e.  inculta,  nec  iis 
rebus  inslrucla  erat,  quibus  postea 
Creator  earn  ornavit.”  Antiquiss.  Tell. 
Hist.  p.  IQ — 23.  A  similar  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  given  by  Josephus  and  Philo. 
To  pass  over,  therefore,  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  other  parts  of  Scripture 
quoted  by  your  Correspondent  as  bear¬ 
ing  upon  this  subject,  1  think  that 
sufficient  has  been  advanced  to  show 
that  no  argument  can  he  deduced  from 
this  expression  in  the  second  verse  of 
the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  to  favour 
the  hypothesis  of  the  earth  being  hol¬ 
low.  Yours,  &c. 

C.  Pleydell  Neale  Wilton. 

- 

Remarks  on  “  The  Principal  Roots  of 
the  Latin  Language ,  simplified  by  a 
Display  of  their  Incorporation  with 
the  English  Tongue  ;  forming  part 
of  Mr.  Hall’s  Intellectual  System 
of  Education.’' 

\_By  a  Correspondent .] 

E  have  always  felt  it  our  duty 
to  afford  our  encouragement  to 
all  who  should  make  any  cautious  and 
temperate  efforts  to  simplify  and  im¬ 
prove  the  method  of  elementary  in¬ 
struction  ;  convinced  on  one  hand  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject, 
and,  on  the  other,  knowing  from  re¬ 
flection  and  experience,  that  the  me¬ 
thods  hitherto  in  use  are  crude,  and 
capable  of  almost  infinite  improvement. 
Few  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  this 
last  opinion,  if  they  reflect  upon  the 
immense  time  and  labour  devoted  by 
youth  to  the  study  of  the  dead  lan¬ 
guages,  and  upon  the  want  of  ability 
and  almost  total  want  of  inclination  to 
recur  to  the  Classics  either  for  instruc¬ 
tion  or  amusement  in  the  adult  periods 
of  life.  That  this  obvious  truth  arises 
neither  from  any  dearth  of  merit  in 
the  classic  writers,  nor  from  any  phy¬ 
sical  incapacity  of  the  mind  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  their  language,  will 
be  a  generally  acceded  truth.  The 
only  remaining  cause  to  which  the 
evil  can  be  traced,  is  the  circuitous 
and  prolix  method  of  instruction. 
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Both  the  evil  and  its  origin  were  fully 
acknowledged  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
the  necessity  of  improvements  in  the 
method  of  initiatory  studies,  elicited 
from  him  the  acknowledgment,  that 
“he  who  should  smooth  and  shorten 
the  paths  of  elementary  acquirements, 
would  be  conferring  a  lasting  benefit 
on  his  fellow  creatures.’’ 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  grammars 
of  the  dead  languages  which  have 
been  hitherto  in  use,  the  process  of 
philological  classification  has  by  no 
means  been  carried  to  the  extent  of 
which  the  science  admits,  whilst  in 
the  vocabularies  the  principle  of  ety¬ 
mological  analysis  has  been  totally 
neglected.  In  this  latter  species  of 
works,  it  is  true  that  words  are  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  the  divisions  of 
the  parts  of  speech,  and  according  to 
their  conformity  or  nonconformity  with 
the  generic  laws  of  declension  and  con¬ 
jugation  ;  but  the  equally  important 
principle  of  classing  words  by  their 
roots,  and  by  the  generic  effects  of  the 
repositive  and  terminational  particles, 
as,  until  very  lately,  been  totally  neg¬ 
lected,  or  very  imperfectly  pursued.  It 
is  with  reference  to  this  principle  that 
the  methods  of  instruction  are  capable 
of  such  vast  improvements. 

Elementary  Education  has  hitherto 
been  made  dependent  solely  upon  the 
faculty  of  memory,  to  the  exclusion,  or 
nearly  to  the  exclusion,  of  all  the  ratio- 
cinative  attributes  of  the  mind.  But 
the  evil  does  not  even  rest  here,  for 
our  ancestors  have  addressed  themselves 
almost  exclusively  to  what  the  meta¬ 
physicians  would  call  the  positive  me¬ 
mory,  forgetting  that  it  is  an  essential 
quality  of  the  mind  to  remember  and 
recollect  more  by  an  association  of  con¬ 
nected,  than  by  a  repetition  of  single 
and  disconnected  or  isolated  ideas. 
Thus  he  who  had  to  remember  the 
•number  24b  positively,  could  effect  his 
object  only  by  an  extremely  frequent 
repetition  of  the  figures.  This  would 
be  merely  the  exercise  of  the  faculty 
of  memory,  in  its  strictest  sense.  But 
let  the  student  call  in  aid  the  reflective 
or  ratiocinative  faculties;  let  him  re¬ 
flect  that  the  number  is  a  regular  se¬ 
ries,  ascending  arithmetically,  that  the 
third  figure  is  to  the  second  as  the  se¬ 
cond  is  to  the  first,  or  if  he  be  not  in¬ 
structed  in  science,  let  him  reffect  that 
the  first  and  second  figures  make  up 
he  amount  of  the  third,  and  he  will 


be  able  to  retain  the  number  in  his 
mind  with  one  tithe  of  the  trouble  of 
retaining  it  positively  or  abstractedly. 
The  associating  of  ideas  is  the  great 
secret  of  memory,  and  all  who  have 
taught  any  systems  of  technical  or  arti¬ 
ficial  memory,  like  those  of  Dr.  Gray 
and  Feinagle,  have  depended  solely 
upon  this  general  principle.  Those 
who  have  positive  memories  to  any  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection,  seldom  possess  minds 
worthy  of  much  cultivation.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  applies  most  strictly  to  the  study 
of  languages.  To  teach  a  boy  the 
meaning  of  such  words  as  scribo,  de¬ 
scribe >,  subscribe,  ascribo,  rescribo ;  or 
such  words  as  munusculum ,  propugna- 
culutn ,  &c.  &c.  as  they  occur  in  his 
Ovid  or  Virgil,  is  an  almost  hopeless 
task  ;  and  yet  such  is  generally  the 
method  pursued :  to  teach  him  the 
effect  of  the  prepositive  and  termina¬ 
tional  particles  upon  the  roots  of 
words,  abridges  the  labour  at  least  by 
three-fourths.  It  is  this  principle  alone 
that  Mr.  Hall  avails  himself  of  in 
his  late  work,  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  examine  whether  he  has  ap¬ 
plied  the  principle  with  more  judg¬ 
ment  and  intelligence  than  his  cotem¬ 
poraries.  The  principle  itself  indeed 
is  laid  down  by  Gassendi,  Locke, 
Hume,  and  other  great  metaphysicians, 
and  it  has  been  applied  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Latin  in  particular  by  Dr.  Gil¬ 
christ  in  his  excellent  elementary 
works. 

It  is  essential  to  our  object  to  remark 
upon  the  extreme  deficiency  of  that 
Latin  Grammar,  which,  in  England 
at  least,  has  superseded  the  use  of  all 
others.  We  need  scarcely  state,  that 
we  allude  to  the  Eton.  Passing  over 
the  numerous,  we  might  almost  say 
the  innumerable  errors  and  deficien¬ 
cies  of  its  etymological  chapters,  we 
run  little  risk  of  rational  contradiction 
to  our  opinion,  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  compose  a  more  circuit¬ 
ous  and  complex  method  of  instructing 
youth  in  the  elements  and  principles 
of  the  language.  We  do  not  enter 
into  the  common  and  hacknied  objec¬ 
tions  of  teaching  the  syntax  and  pro¬ 
sody  in  the  very  language  of  which 
the  student  is  ignorant ;  were  its  pre¬ 
cepts  free  from  ambiguity  and  forced 
inversions,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
esteem  this  amongst  its  advantages  ;  for 
the  student,  by  means  of  the  transla¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  might 
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at  once  be  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  grammatical  rules,  and  be  exer¬ 
cising  himself  in  the  art  of  translating; 
but  the  division  of  the  words  is  al¬ 
most  as  often  wrong  as  right, — the 
total  want  of  accent  prevents  any  per¬ 
son  acquiring  the  pronunciation  of  the 
language,  without  the  aid  of  a  master; 
and  what  is  still  worse,  the  higher 
branches  of  the  work  are  often  unin¬ 
telligible  to  any  person  who  does  not 
bring  to  the  book  a  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject.  The  prosody  of 
the  Grammar  is  virtually  abandoned 
even  at  Eton  as  deficient , — the  Syntax 
contains  an  unnecessary  subdivision, 
and  a  useless  multiplicity  of  rules, 
many  of  which  are  stated  so  imper¬ 
fectly,  and  with  such  a  confusion  of 
terms,  that  even  acute  grammarians 
can  scarcely  understand  them.  To 
support  these  opinions,  it  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary,  by  way  of  example,  to  refer 
.  the  reader  to  the  Propria  quae  Maribus , 
the  As  in  prcesenti,  and,  above  all,  to- 
the  Qtue  genus.  Thus  in  the  Propria 
quce  Maribus,  the  unfortunate  boy  has 
to  learn  no  less  than  five  involved  and 
very  bad  hexameter  lines,  in  a  language 
he  does  not  understand,  and  simply  for 
the  object  of  informing  him  (an  in¬ 
formation  which  has  been  anticipated 
by  his  spelling-book  or  primer),  that 
the  names  of  gods  and  men  are  of  the 
masculine,  and  that  the  names  of  god¬ 
desses  and  women  are  of  the  feminine 
gender.  To  a  rule  comprised  in  two 
lines,  the  “  nomen  non  crescens,’5  we 
have  1 16  words  as  exceptions.  We  have, 
moreover,  general  rules  for  exceptions, 
comprising  many  dozens  of  words; 
and  finally,  we  have  exceptions  to  ex¬ 
ceptions,  or,  in  other  words,  a  rever¬ 
sion  to  the  rule  itself.  This  is  all 
taught  in  a  language  of  which  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  scholar  is  implied  by 
his  very  study  of  the  rule  ;  and  whilst 
the  student  is  learning  this  long  rule, 
and  its  voluminous  modifications  and 
exceptions,  he  little  suspects  that  all 
the  time  he  is  learning  his  grammar  in 
poetry,  in  Latin  hexameters,  for  at  the 
prosody  he  has  not  yet  arrived.  But 
the  “  Quae  genus,5’  if  possible,  exceeds 
all  that  goes  before  it  in  tortuous  pro¬ 
lixity.  Thus,  to  teach  a  boy  ih.it  the 
nouns  funus  and  sponsalia  are  seldom 
used  in  the  singular  number,  he  is 
made  to  learn  “  Funus  justa  petit ,  pe¬ 
tit  et  sponsalia  virgo," — Anglice,  “A 
funeral  requires  solemnities,  and  a  vir¬ 


gin  requires  espousals.55  Waving  the 
impropriety  of  the  last  senteuce  as  an 
information  conveyed  to  youth,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  boy  is  compelled  to 
learn  seven  words,  where  his  object  is 
only  to  recollect  two. 

Where  a  system  of  instruction  is  so 
extremely  absurd,  and  experience  has 
proved  it  to  be  so  subversive  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  it  is  designed  to  accomplish,  we 
need  scarcely  observe,  that  in  an  age 
of  inquiry  like  the  present,  we  shall 
have  numerous  attempts  at  reform  and 
amendment.  Some  will  be  misguided 
by  half-learning  or  by  ignorance ; 
others  will  he  propelled  by  vanity  and 
concert;  whilst  a  still  greater  number 
will  set  forth  schemes  of  innovation, 
in  the  hopes  of  profiting  by  the  cre¬ 
dulity  and  impatience  arising  from  the 
desire  of  getting  rid  of  the  old  system. 

Mr.  Hall  informs  us,  that  by  his  me¬ 
thod  of  instruction,  “  the  space  of  three 
months  is  sufficient  to  communicate  to 
adults  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  which 
would  enable  them  to  translate  any 
Roman  author  with  ease;55  and  that 
the  knowledge  thus  communicated  is 
“  more  profound  and  permajient'>  than 
that  acquired  by  the  old  system.  Pre¬ 
tensions  so  extremely  high  as  these, 
create  suspicions  of  deceit,  and  chal¬ 
lenge  a  severe  scrutiny.  Mr.  Hall  hav¬ 
ing  professed  to  impart  to  an  adult  the 
pow'er  of  translating  Latin  in  only 
three  months,  proceeds  at  a  tangent  to 
state,  that  he  qualified  a  person  pre¬ 
viously  ignorant  of  Latin,  not  only  in 
translating,  but  also  in  parsing  and 
scanning  the  first  book  of  the  iEneid 
in  seven  days.  The  pupil  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  public  examination.  The 
fact,  if  true,  speaks  nothing  in  favour 
of  a  system  which  professes  to  require 
a  study  of  three  months;  it  only  proves 
that  the  scholar  had  some  almost  mira¬ 
culous  faculties,  like  those  of  the  cal¬ 
culating  hoy,  or  of  the  infant  harp- 
player.  But  the  public  examination 
increases  the  suspicion  of  the  whole 
story,  for  whatever  might  have  been 
the  proficiency  of  the  examined,  it 
proved  nothing,  as  the  examiners  were 
ignorant  both  of  his  period  of  study, 
and  of  the  state  of  his  acquirements 
before  he  commenced  bis  labours. 

But  notwithstanding  this  and  seve¬ 
ral  other  instances  of  puff  in  Mr. 
Hall’s  work,  we  shall  examine  its  con¬ 
tents  without  prejudice  or  partiality. 

The  pupil  is  to  learn  from  the  com- 
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mon  grammars  all  the  inflections  of 
substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns, 
verbs,  and  participles, — no  very  mean 
acquirement  in  seven  days.  He  is 
then  to  proceed  to  Mr.  Hall’s  work. 
This  consists  of  three  vocabularies,  one 
of  substantives,  another  of  adjectives, 
and  a  third  of  verbs,  in  each  of  these 
the  Latin  word  is  placed  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  the  exact  English  word  on  its  left, 
with  a  derivative  English  word  on  its 
right.  The  pupil  having  first  learnt 
the  Latin  word  and  its  translation,  af¬ 
terwards  recalls  them  both,  by  means 
of  the  derivative  English  word.  To 
write, — scriho —  inscription.  There 
are  afterwards  tables  of  sentences,  com¬ 
prising  the  words  previously  contained 
in  the  vocabularies.  This  plan  of  in¬ 
struction  is  excellent;  but  it  is  not  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Hall,  neither  has  he 
applied  the  principle  with  sagacity  or 
judgment.  The  whole  plan  lias  been 
infinitely  better  followed  by  others, 
and  particularly  by  Dr.  Gilchrist.  For 
example,  Mr.  Hall,  from  the  word 
inscription ,  would  recall  to  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  mind  that  the  word  scriho  meant 
to  write ;  but  Dr.  Gilchrist  would 
trace  the  word  through  all  its  usual 
derivatives,  such  as  scribe,  scribble, 
scripture,  manuscript,  &c.  &c.  a  plan 
infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  Mr. 
Hall.  But  this  latter  gentleman's  ta¬ 
bles  or  vocabularies  appear  to  us  to 
betray  an  unaccountable  want  of  judg¬ 
ment.  Thus  we  find  the  derivative 
words  avenuge,  from  arena,  oats;  bac- 
cated  from  bacca,  a  berry  ;  balneation 
from  balneum,  a  bath,  &c.  &:c.  It  is 
obvious  that  words  of  such  unfrequent 
occurrence  as  avenage,  &c.  must  be 
unknown  to  the  greater  part  of  even 
well-informed  adult  pupils;  and  that 
they  can  be  of  no  use  in  recalling  the 
Latin  etymologies.  But  Mr.  Hall  is 
fond  of  arguing  in  a  circle,  and  has 
little  hesitation  of  coining  words,  in 
utter  contempt  of  euphony,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  Thus  we  have 
the  words  “ patera ,  patera,  a  patera; 
adult,  adultus,  adult;  to  be  turgid,  tur- 
gco,  turgid ,”  &c.  On  what  authority 
Mr.  Hall  can  use  the  word  patera  as 
an  English  word,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive,  and  w-here  the  literal  trans¬ 
lation  is  the  same  as  the  derivative 
word,  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot 
mutually  assist  each  other  in  the  re¬ 
collection  of  the  student.  The  word 
inscription  may  well  recall  to  the 
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learner’s  mind,  that  soibo  means  to 
write ;  but  we  know  not  how  the 
words  a  patera  can  make  him  recol¬ 
lect  that  tiie  Latin  word  patera  means 
its  literal  translation  patera,  more  than 
the  learning  of  the  literal  translation 
itself.  We  have  said  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  our  readers  that  this  principle  of 
assisting  the  memory  by  an  association 
of  kindred  ideas,  is  applied  by  Mr. 
Hall  very  imperfectly,  and  often  with 
great  errors  of  judgment.  The  plan 
itself  is  very  much  superior  to  that  of 
the  Eton  Nomenclatura,  or  to  any  of 
the  old  plans  of  vocabularies. 

Mr.  Hall  lias  one  division  of  his 
work  of  a  nature  to  be  useful,  if  it  had 
been  carried  to  its  full  extent.  We 
allude  to  a  chapter  upon  the  effects  of 
the  prepositions,  and  of  termi national 
particles  when  added  to  the  roots  of 
words.  Thus  he  informs  the  pupils, 
that  the  preposition  in  negatives  ad¬ 
jectives  and  verbs,  and  that  sub  di¬ 
minishes  them  ;  that  the  terminational 
particles  ula,  us,  ulus,  &c.  decreases 
the  signification  of  the  root  words  ;  as 
gemmula,  globulus ,  otiolum ,  &c.  &c. 
But  independently  that  this  chapter  is 
incomplete,  there  are  some  instances 
of  inaccuracy.  Thus,  the  preposition 
in,  when  added  to  root  words,  is  not 
always  a  negative;  it  is  frequently  a 
privative;  and  what  is  a  most  singu¬ 
lar  inaccuracy  in  Mr.  Hall  is,  that  it 
happens  always  to  be  a  privative  where 
he  calls  it  a  negative,  that  is  to  say, 
where  it  is  prefixed  to  adjectives  ;  for 
the.  examples  he  gives  us,  such  as  in- 
jus  tus  arid  inpurus ,  are  not  positive 
terms,  and  if  they  are  used  in  a  posi¬ 
tive  sense,  it  is  only  by  a  laxity  of 
speech,  and  in  violation  of  etymology, 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  use  such 
words  as  death,  darkness,  cold,  &c. 
as  positive  terms,  when  they  really 
imply  no  more  than  the  privation  of 
life,  light,  heat,  &c. 

We  have  written  at  this  length, 
from  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  from  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  guarding  the  public  against  un¬ 
due  pretensions  in  so  essential  a  mat¬ 
ter  as  that  of  the  education  of  youth. 
The  corporeal  punishment  inflicted 
upon  boys,  the  depression  of  their  spi¬ 
rits,  the  debasement  of  their  feelings, 
the  prodigious  waste  of  time  in  the 
fruitless  attempt  to  acquire  the  clas¬ 
sics  ;  the  absolute  loss  of  this  time, 
to  the  injury  of  philosophy,  the  arts. 
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science,  and  even  of  literature  itself, 
are  all  to  be  traced  principally  to  the 
erroneous  modes  of  instruction  hither¬ 
to  in  use.  Men  are  now  acutely  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  evil  ;  but  an  extreme  sen¬ 
sibility  of  evil  often  drives  men  to  the 
empiric  instead  of  to  the  regular  and 
experienced  physician,  and  innovation 
is  often  mistaken  for  improvement. 

Whilst  we  wish  ardently  for  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  founded  upon  the  philosophical 

Iirinciples  of  the  mind,  we  are  not 
ess  anxious  to  guard  the  new  princi¬ 
ples  from  those  prejudices  which  are 
likely  to  be  excited  against  them,  by 
the  failure  in  their  application  by  per¬ 
sons  whose  want  of  success  may  arise 
either  from  their  ignorance,  or  from 
their  promising  more  than  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  any  principles  to  achieve.  When 
a  man  professes  to  teach  a  person,  pre¬ 
viously  ignorant  of  Latin,  to  translate, 
parse,  and  scan  the  /Eneid  in  seven 
days,  we  may  safely  leave  his  preten¬ 
sions  to  the  discernment  and  good 
sense  of  the  public. 

-  _  — 

Mr.  Urban,  Birmingham,  June  9. 

HE  following  List  of  Magistrates 
for  the  County  of  Stafford  in  lC47 
is  extracted  from  a  small  MS  book, 
commencing  A.  D.  164(5,  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  William  Bendy,  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  for  that  County,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  by  the  then 
Custos  Rotulorum,  the  Earl  of  Man¬ 
chester,  in  the  last-mentioned  year. 

This  gentleman  was  of  Kings  Swin- 
ford  in  Staffordshire,  and  his  initials 
“G.  B.”  (  Gulielmus  Bendy),  with  the 
date  “Jan.  1646/’  are  written  inside 
the  cover  at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 
He  died  in  1684;  before  and  after 
which  time,  till  the  year  1723,  there 
are  some  entries  in  the  hand-writing  of 
William  Bendy  his  son,  but  none  of 
later  date. 

The  entries  by  the  father  consist 
chiefly  of  various  official  and  legal  do¬ 
cuments,  extracts  of  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  &c.  many  of  them  appertaining 
to  his  office;  those  by  the  son  are  fa¬ 
mily  memorandums,  for  the  most  part 
relating  to  purchases  of  land. 

The  most  interesting  articles  relate 
to  military  transactions,  and  to  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  ihe  Committee  for  plun¬ 
dered  Ministers  within  the  County, 
during  the  time  of  the  Common¬ 


wealth  ;  some  particulars  of  which  I 
purpose  sending  to  you  at  a  future  op¬ 
portunity,  if  acceptable*.  G.  Yates. 

Nomina  Justic’  Pacis  in  Com  Staff. 

April  26,  1647. 

Henr’  Comes  Kane’. 

Ed’r’us  Comes  Manchester. 

Will’m  Lenthall,  Prolocutor. 

Ed’r’us  Atkins,  Baro  Scacc’. 

Joh’es  Wilde,  Serviens  ad  legem. 

Will’  Brereton,  hart. 

Ric’us  Skeffington,  Miles. 

Joh’es  Wirley,  Miles. 

Oliver’  St.  John,  Sollicit’  gen*. 

Sam.  Browne. 

Ed’ us  Prideaux. 

Joh’es  Bowyer. 

Mich.  Noble. 

Simon  Rugeley. 

Leicester  Barbour. 

Ed’r’us  Leigh. 

Geo.  Bowes. 

Hen.  Stone. 

Ric.  Houghton. 

Tho.  Crompton. 

Mat.  Moreton. 

Mich.  Biddulph  de  Elmhurst. 

Joh’es  Swynfen. 

Ed’r’us  Manwaring,  jun. 

Will’m  Jolly. 

Tho.  Kinnersly  de  Loxley. 

Hen.  Goreing  de  Kinston. 

Joh’es  Chetwood  de  Oakely. 

Tho.  Parkes  de  Willingsworth. 
Alexander  Wi<jhtwick  de  Wightwicke. 
Ric.  Flyer  de  Hints. 

Ed’r’us  Broughton  de  Longdon. 

Joh’es  Whorwood  de  Stourton. 

Ric.  Pyott  de  Streethai. 

Roger  Hurt. 

Antho.  Ruddyard. 

Philip  Jackson. 

Sam.  Terrick. 


Will  of  Bishop  Barrington. 

The  Will  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham 
with  two  codicils,  was  proved  in  the  Prero¬ 
gative  Court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  on  the  12th  of  April,  by  his  great- 
nephews,  the  Hon.  Wm.  Keppel  Barring¬ 
ton  and  the  Hon.  Aug.  Barrington,  two  of 
the  executors,  to  whom  administration  was 
granted.  The  personal  estate  and  effects 
were  sworn  under  160,000/.  The  Will 
consisted  of  no  less  than  forty-three  sheets, 
and  commences  in  the  following  terms  : 

“  I,  Shute  Barrington,  Bishop  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  being  of  sound  health,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  but  not  forgetful  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  life,  do  hereby  publish  and  declare 
this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament.  My 

*  We  shall  be  glad  to  peruse  them.  Ed. 
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soul  I  commit  to  that  Almighty  Being  from 
■whom  I  received  it,  humbly  hoping  that  He 
will  mercifully  pardon  all  the  sins  and  errors 
of  which  1  have  at  any  time  been  guilty  ;  and 
that  He  will  deign  to  accept  my  imperfect 
services  through  the  merits  and  mediation  of 
his  blessed  Son  Jesus  Christ,  the  truth  of 
whose  Gospel  I  most  unfeignedly  believe, 
and  for  the  benefits  derived  to  mankind  from 
whose  doctrines,  precepts,  example,  effica¬ 
cious  death,  atonement,  and  intercession,  I 
entertain  the  most  devout  and  grateful 
sense. 

“To  relieve  my  executors  from  any 
doubts  which  they  might  otherwise  have 
respecting  the  disposal  of  my  remains,  I  de¬ 
sire  that  they  may  be  interred,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  simplicity,  in  the  vault  of  Mongewell 
Church,  should  I  die  there,  or  at  London; 
hut  if  I  die  at  Durham,  or  Auckland  Castle, 
that  then  they  may  be  deposited  in  the  cha¬ 
pel  at  the  last  of  those  two  places,  without 
any  vain  pomp  or  idle  parade.  Should  it 
please  God  to  remove  me  out  of  this  world 
by  distemper,  attended  with  uncommon 
symptoms,  the  cause  of  which,  it  is  appre¬ 
hended  by  the  medical  persons  attending 
me,  may  be  discovered  by  dissection,  I  ex¬ 
pressly  order  that  my  body  may  be  opened, 
and  my  case  published  for  the  benefit  of  my 
fellow-creatures.” 

The  Bishop  gives  his  real  estates  at  and 
near  Bedlington  in  Durham,  severally  pur¬ 
chased  of  Sir  James  Riddell,  bart.  John  At¬ 
kinson,  esq.  Nich.  Tamperley,  esq  and  VVm. 
Watson,  esq.  and  taken  in  exchange  with 
Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  bart.  in  trust  for  his 
great  nephew  the  Hon.  W.  Keppel  Barring¬ 
ton,  and  his  heirs  in  tail  male,  the  trustees 
being  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Phiipotts,  Rector 
of  Stanhope,  co.  Durham,  the  Rev.  James 
Baker,  Chancellor  of  that  diocese,  and  John 
Burley,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  gent.  And  the 
tenants  for  life,  or  their  trustees,  are  em¬ 
powered  to  grant  leases  for  21  years. 

“  And  whereas,”  continues  his  Lordship, 
“  the  state  of  health  of  my  great  nephew, 
Russell  Barrington,  having  compelled  him 
to  pass  every  winter  in  a  warmer  climate  than 
his  own,  has  determined  him  to  relinquish 
all  thoughts  of  taking  holy  orders,  the  pro¬ 
fession  for  which  he  had  prepared  himself, 
as  he  could  not  reconcile  his  mind  to  receive 
the  emoluments  of  a  profession  when  he 
could  not  conscientiously  discharge  its  du¬ 
ties,”  an  annuity  of  200i.  for  him  is  charged 
on  the  above  estates. 

His  Lordship  devises  his  house  in  Caven¬ 
dish-square,  which  he  holds  for  a  long  term 
of  years  by  lease  under  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land,  to  trustees,  to  allow  George  Viscount 
Barrington  to  enjoy  the  same  for  life,  and 
after  his  decease  for  such  persons  as  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  freehold  hereditaments  at  Bed¬ 
lington  and  East  Sleekburn,  with  power  to 


demise  the  same  for  any  term  not 
five  years. 

The  manor  and  advowson  of  Mongewell, 
the  advowson  of  Crowmarsh,  and  all  other 
the  Oxfordshire  estates,  are  given  to  trustees 
to  the  use  of  his  great  nephew  Uvedale  Price, 
only  son  of  his  late  nephew  Dr.  Robert  Price, 
and  his  heirs  in  tail  male  ;  in  default  of  such 
issue,  to  trustees,  to  dispose  of  the  same  in 
the  most  eligible  manner,  the  produce  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands  and  here¬ 
ditaments  in  fee  simple,  in  or  near  the  pa¬ 
rish  of  Shrivenham,  or  elsewhere  in  Berk¬ 
shire,  and  conveyed  to  the  same  uses  as  his 
estates  at  Bedlington  and  East  Sleekburn. 

H  is  Lordship  then  states  that,  whereas 
he  has  lately  purchased  of  Joseph  Wm. 
Ogle,  of  Southampton-street,  Bloomsbury, 
a  mansion  called  Warwick  House,  at  Worth¬ 
ing,  Sussex,  with  coach-house,  stables,  &c. 
and  fixtures  and  furniture  belonging,  for  the 
sum  of  12,000 1.  he  gives  the  same  to  trus¬ 
tees,  to  allow  Anne  Elizabeth  Colberg,  of 
Cavendish-square  (the  companion  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Barrington,  and  who  has  since 
resided  with  the  Bishop),  to  enjoy  the  same 
for  life,  for  her  sole  benefit,  not  subject  to 
the  control  or  engagements  of  any  future 
husband,  together  with  the  furniture  and  fix¬ 
tures;  and  after  her  death  the  whole  to  be 
sold  *,  and  the  produce  paid  to  his  executors, 
to  be  applied  by  them  in  like  manner  as  his 
personal  estate  and  effects. 

The  Bishop  gives  his  own  portrait  by 
Robertson,  now  hung  up  in  the  dressing- 
room  at  Mongewell,  and  the  use  of  the 
china  in  the  said  dressing-room,  to  Miss 
Colberg,  during  her  life;  and  all  other  his 
pictures  and  drawings  in  the  said  dressing  - 
room,  and  the  china  in  the  china-room  at 
Mongewell  (and  also  his  portrait  by  Ro¬ 
bertson  and  the  china  in  the  dressing-room 
after  the  death  of  Miss  Colberg),  he  be¬ 
queaths  to  trustees  for  preserving  contingent 
remainders  in  the  settlement  of  the  family 
seat  at  Beckett,  to  permit  the  same  to  go  a9 
heir-looms  with  the  family  estate  ;  and  he 
directs  that  such  pictures,  &c.  shall  not  be 
removed  from  Mongewell  until  the  mansion 
at  Beckett  be  ready  for  their  reception.  He 
bequeaths  to  trustees  for  preserving  contin¬ 
gent  remainders  in  the  mansion  at  Monge¬ 
well,  all  other  the  household  furniture,  linen, 
pictures,  and  other  effects  in  and  about  the 
mansion  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  in  trust, 
to  permit  the  same  to  be  enjoyed  as  heir¬ 
looms.  And  in  default  of  male  issue  of  Uve¬ 
dale  Price,  whereby  the  mansion  of  Monge¬ 
well  would  be  saleable,  he  directs  that  such 
chattels  and  effects  should  be  likewise  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  applied  in  the  same  man- 


*  This  house  is  now,  by  consent  of  and 
arrangement  with  the  trustees,  advertised 
for  sale. — Edit. 
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ner  as  the  proceeds  of  the  estate,  provided 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  great  nephew 
Uvedale  Price  or  his  tiustees  to  demise  the 

same  for  21  years. 

He  bequeaths  to  trustees  10,000/.  to  be 
placed  in  stocks  immediately  after  his  de¬ 
cease,  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  same  to 
George  Viscount  Barrington  for  his  life, 
after  nis  decease  to  Elizabeth  his  wife  dur¬ 
ing  her  life,  and  after  the  decease  of  the 
survivor,  in  trust  to  their  children,  to  bo 
paid  to  them  in  equal  shares. 

His  Lordship  then  states  that,  upon  the 
marriage  of  his  great  nephew,  Win.  Keppel 
Barrington,  with  the  Hon.  Jane-Eliz.  Lid- 
del,  daughter  of  Thomas- Henry  Baron  Ra- 
vensworth,  the  Hundred  of  Shrinham  alias 
Shrivenham  Stallpits,  and  divers  property 
in  Berkshire,  the  estates  of  his  said  nephew 
and  great  nephew,  were  assigned  and  limited 
to  uses  or  upon  trusts  in  strict  settlement, 
under  some  of  which  the  daughters  and 
younger  sons  of  his  said  great  nephew  by 
Jane- Elizabeth,  his  wife,  might  eventually 
be  iutitled  to  a  portion  or  portions  amount¬ 
ing  to  20,000/.  30,000/.  or  40,000/.  as  the 
case  might  happen.  His  Lordship  now  be¬ 
queaths  15,000/.  to  be  invested  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  funds  within  three  months  of  his  decease, 
there  to  accumulate  during  the  life  of  his 
said  great  nephew,  or  to  the  full  term  of 
twenty  years,  and,  on  the  completion  of  the 
accumulation,  to  be  applied  to  discharge  of 
the  said  portions,  and  in  exoneration  of  the 
hereditaments  charged  therewith  ;  provided 
that,  if  that  before  the  expiration  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  accumulation  the  accumulated  fund 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  intended, 
the  accumulation  should  immediately  cease. 

He  gives  to  George  and  Mary-Ann  Price, 
children  of  his  nephew  Barrington  Price, 
1000/.  each,  to  be  invested  and  paid  to  them 
on  coming  of  age ;  to  Ann  their  sister,  now 
wife  of  John  Lyon,  Esq.  1000/.  for  her  own 
use,  independent  of  her  husband  (and  the 
6ame  condition  to  apply  to  bequests  to  any 
other  married  woman).  He  gives  4000/.  to 
be  laid  out  in  the  stocks,  in  trust  for  all  the 
children  of  Barrington  Price  (except  the  be¬ 
fore  named  and  Frances  wife  of  Wm.  Hey- 
6ham,  Esq.)  to  be  divided  in  equal  shares 
and  paid  on  their  coming  of  age,  accumu¬ 
lating  in  the  mean  time.  To  his  nephew 
Robert  Price  1000/. 

“  And  I  give,”  says  his  Lordship,  “  to 
my  niece  Frances,  widow  of  Christopher 
Bernard,  Esq.  to  whom  I  had  intended  to 
give  1000/.  but  as  her  circumstances  have 
bo  considerably  altered  as  to  make  even  such 
a  legacy  of  no  importance  to  her,  I  do 
hereby,  with  undiminished  affection,  and  as 
a  mark  of  my  siucere  regard,  give  her  100/. 
only.”  To  his  great  niece  Sophia,  wife  of 
the  Hon.  Wm.  Jervis,  500/.  To  Thoraas- 
B&rrington  Tristram,  son  of  his  niece  Louisa 
Cook,  by  her  late  husband  the  Rev.  Thos. 


Tristram,  1000/.;  the  other  two  sons  of  his 
said  niece  having  already  received  from  him 
a  like  sum  of  1000/.  each.  To  his  great 
niece  Louisa  Cook,  daughter  of  his  niece 
Louisa  Cook  by  her  present  husband,  1000/. 
To  Frances  Heysham  500/.  only,  he  having 
already  given  600/.  to  her  father  for  her  use 
on  her  marriage. 

He  gives  to  his  much-valued  and  esteemed 
friends,  Dr.  Thomas  Burgess,  Bishop  of  Sa¬ 
lisbury,  100/.;  to  the  Rev.  David  Durell, 
M.A.  Rector  of  Mongewell,  100/.;  to  Henry 
Phillpots,  and  Rev.  Jas.  Baker,  600/.  each, 
as  an  acknowledgment  for  their  trouble  in 
the  execution  of  the  trusts  of  his  will.  He 
gives  John  Burley  10C/.;  to  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Townshcnd,  Prebendary  of  Durham,  and 
Rev.  Wm.  Stephen  GilJy,  of  Tavistock- 
place,  Tavistock-square,  clerk,  100/.  each, 
as  a  mark  of  1; is  regard. 

He  gives  to  the  British  Museum  his  Com- 
plutensian  Bible  and  Aldus’  Greek  Septua- 
gint  and  New  Testament  bequeathed  to  him 
by  his  most  valued  friend  the  Rev.  Clayton 
Mordaunt  Cracherode.  He  bequeathed  to 
the  trustees  for  preserving  contingent  re¬ 
mainders  in  the  settlement  of  the  family 
estate  at  Beckett,  all  his  books  at  Monge¬ 
well,  Auckland  Castle,  and  elsewhere,  in 
trust  to  permit  the  same  to  he  enjoyed  as 
heirlooms,  empowering  and  requesting  his 
nephew  the  Viscount,  but  not  laying  him 
under  any  obligation,  to  select  out  of  his 
books  at  Auckland  Castle,  such  as  he  should 
think  would  be  of  use  to  Bishop  Cosin’s  Li¬ 
brary  at  Durham,  and  present  the  same  ;  and 
as  to  the  pictures  of  the  Cornaro  family,  of 
Bishops  Cosin  and  Crewe,  and  all  which 
should  be  at  Auckland  and  Durham  Castles 
at  his  decease,  he  gives  them  as  heir-looms 
to  the  See  of  Durham. 

He  gives  to  Miss  Colherg  various  articles 
of  plate  and  dinner  service,  such  as  24  table 
spoons,  12  dessert  knives  and  forks,  12  des¬ 
sert  spoons,  24  tea  spoons,  two  gravy  spoons, 
one  soup  spoon,  two  sauce  ladles,  one  carv¬ 
ing  knife  and  fork,  one  large  tea-pot,  one 
small  tea-pot,  one  pair  of  sugar-tongs,  two 
pair  of  candlesticks  “  used  by  me  in  read¬ 
ing,”  one  pair  of  plain  higher  candlesticks, 
three  hand  candlesticks,  and  my  late  wife’s 
travelling  coffee-pot,  knife,  fork,  and  spoon 
in  a  black  leather  case.  He  gives  all  the 
remainder  of  his  plate  upon  trust  to  be  held 
as  heir-looms. 

He  gives  to  Miss  Colherg  500/.  to  be 
paid  within  one  month  after  his  decease. 
He  gives  to  his  great  niece  Jane,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Octavius  Piers,  now  resident  near 
Weymouth,  the  sum  of  1000/.  for  her  sepa¬ 
rate  use  ;  and  bequeaths  3000/.  upon  trust, 
to  be  invested  in  3  per  cent,  consols,  the  di¬ 
vidend  to  be  paid  to  Jane  Piers,  during  her 
life,  and  to  he  afterwards  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  her  children. 

CTo  be  concluded  in  Supplement. ) 
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110.  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in 
England.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  James  Dal- 
laway. 

("Continued from  p.  348-J 


"VTOLTAIRE  says  of  pictures,  “  Je 
V  n’aimerai  un  tableau,  que  quand 
jc  croirai  voir  la  nature  elle-meme,  il 
n’y  en  a  point  de  cette  espece/’  And 
again,  with  reference  to  his  bold  ut¬ 
terance  of  such  and  similar  opinions, 
“  Je  d is  ce  que  je  pense,  et  je  me 
soucie  fort  peu  que  les  autres  pensent 
coniine  moi.” 

We  h  ave  the  audacity  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion.  We  have  been  at  pic¬ 
ture  galleries ;  found  them  Gorgon’s 
heads,  and  been  petrified  by  a  tran¬ 
sient  glance;  while  we  have  gazed  at 
the  prints  of  Hogarth,  the  landscapes 
of  Wil  son,  and  some  other  pictures, 
with  lingering  delight.  The  fact  is, 
that,  judging  by  effect,  we  think  that 
pai  ntingfc,  like  landscape  gardens,  are 
without  effect  good  for  nothing. 
Ninety- nine  pictures  in  a  hundred 
are  often  quite  insipid,  and  yet  lauded 
to  the  skies.  Why?  because  the  art 
has  become  a  trade ;  and  not  the  pat¬ 
tern,  but  the  execution  is  praised.  We 
have  admired  the  portrait  of  Christ  by 
Raphael,  but  we  see  nothing  in  the 
Cartoons  which  reminds  us  of  Apostles 
(persons  meek  and  holy)  in  their 
visages  and  characters.  They  resemble 
Turks,  with  gipsy  countenances  and 
stern  aspects.  Again,  we  have  a  jargon 
in  painting, —  hard  and  smooth,  and  we 
know  not  what,  all  smelling  of  shop 
language,  and  utterly  unintelligible 
to  persons  not  proficients  in  the  art. 
Historical  painting  would  derive  great 
benefit  from  the  drama,  where  nothing 
insipid  is  tolerated  ;  where  battle  pieces 
of  all  the  principal  performers,  huddled 
in  a  mob  at  a  corner,  aiu}  the  only 
thing  of  interest,  the  bustle  of  the  bat¬ 
tle,  placed  in  the  back  ground,  out  of 
sight ,  would  be  impracticable;  and  as 
to  portraits,  there  should  be  incidents 
relating  to  family  history  connected 
with  them.  But  then  such  incidents 
should  beofan  interesting  kind.  Surely 
nothing  can  be  more  tasteless  for  a 
subject ,  than  the  Caracci  family  in  a 
lufefer’s  shop ,  yet  the  execution  is 
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admirable  ;  and  so  is  that  of  a  fine 
performer  on  a  musical  instrument, 
though  mere  variations  will  weary. 
Ut  pictura ,  pocsis,  we  would  say ;  we 
consider  fine  execution  only  as  words 
without  ideas,  and  when  we  see  dead 
game,  fruit  pieces,  &c.  fyc.  we  miss  a 
Hogarth,  who  would  add  an  epicure 
dictating  to  a  cook  what  he  should 
dress  of  them  in  the  former  case,  and 
in  the  latter,  the  delighted  face  of  a 
school-boy,  picking  and  eating.  Shak- 
speare  would  never  have  written  as 
painters  now  paint;  would  never  have 
adopted  insipid  subjects  ;  nor  in  short, 
is  there  any  excuse  whatsoever,  minia¬ 
tures  excepted,  for  disregarding  effect. 
In  poetry,  in  music,  and  in  painting, 
effect  is  the  grand  sine  qua  non;  other¬ 
wise  the  art,  compared  with  nature,  is 
conversion  of  wine  into  water.  Liv¬ 
ing  subjects  cannot  be  without  cha¬ 
racter,  however  they  may  be  occupied, 
but  no  art  can  bestow  such  animation 
upon  canvas  or  marble.  Hogarth 
came  nearest  to  it,  and  it  is  his  great 
perfection  ;  but  could  we  see  his  cha¬ 
racters  alive,  in  exact  likeness,  how 
much  would  they  be  improved?  As 
that  is  not  possible,  dramatic  aid  should 
be  sought.  As  to  landscape-painting, 
the  errors  are  fewer,  because,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  they  are  copies  from  Nature.  In 
short,  the  errors  of  modern  painting 
are,  in  our  judgment,  execution  with¬ 
out  effect,  and  taste,  founded  upon 
shop-principles,  colouring,  lights,  and 
so  forth  ;  all  rule- and  -  measure  work, 
very  proper  in  upholstery  and  carpen¬ 
try,  but  merely  mechanical,  body  with¬ 
out  soul.  We  mean  no  offence.  We 
only  feel  with  Pygmalion,  that,  after 
we  had  made  a  fine  statue,  we  should 
like  to  see  it  animated. 

Now  to  the  book  before  us.  It  is 
fortunately  edited  by  a  gentleman  of 
high  taste,  and  adequate  learning.  Ho¬ 
race  WTlpoIe  was  a  man  of  genius, 
elegance,  and  taste ;  finical  certainly, 
but  though,  as  such,  a  button-and- 
gaiter  man,  yet  he  had  the  high  talents 
of  a  General.  He  clothed  and  dressed  up 
science  in  engaging  military  costume. 
He  was  a. man  who  could  have  gentle-r 
inanized  Johnson  so  as  to  please  Ches¬ 
terfield  ;  and  the  process  of  tire  tuL 
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tion  would  have  formed  a  series  of 
pictures  and  dialogues,  unrivalled  in 
numour,  could  Hogarth  have  been  the 
painter,  and  Swift  the  writer. 

But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Dallaway  him¬ 
self  : 

“  Mr.  Walpole  possessed  a  felicitous 
style.  He  always  thought  with  animation, 
and  expressed  himself  with  perspicuity.  Ilis 
was  a  well-stored  mind  under  the  guidance 
of  taste.  The  History  of  Painting  in  Eng¬ 
land,  a  subject  in  its  first  aera  necessarily 
barren  in  itself,  he  has  rendered  interesting 
to  common  enquirers,  by  the  novelty  of  his 
remarks,  and  valuable  to  the  lovers  of  the 
antiquities  of  their  own  country,  by  au¬ 
thentic  memorials  of  the  Arts,  as  they  then 
existed.”  P.  74. 

“  Those  pursuits,  which  before  his  time 
had  been  mostly  confined  to  the  obscure 
and  plodding  investigator,  having  been  thus 
adopted  by  a  man  of  rank  and  consideration, 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  fashion  ;  and,  a 
curiosity  having  been  excited,  collections 
were  formed,  and  inquiries  discussed,  which 
h&ve  much  increased  the  fund  of  informa¬ 
tion.”  P.  75. 

For  this  the  nation  owes  him  grati¬ 
tude  ;  but  we  wish  that  one  thing 
more  had  been  added  to  it, — the  cor¬ 
rection  of  faulty  taste.  Gilpin,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  notices theerror  of  Madona-Mon- 
gers,  because  there  is  nothing  pictu¬ 
resque  in  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her 
arms  ;  and  that  woman  herself  not 
possessing  the  English  characteristics 
of  beauty.  Then  the  gloom  of  dark 
back-grounds,  when  mere  shade  to 
show  the  object  is  sufficient  ;  and 
further,  that  back-ground  a  curtain  or 
wall,  as  if  it  was  a  darkened  room  for 
a  corpse  to  lie  in  state.  The  foreign 
landscapes  too  are  stiff  and  formal ; 
and  in  the  historical  pictures,  there  is. 
nothing  which  assimilates  with  the 
habits  and  ideas  of  Englishmen.  As 
studies  for  execution,  there  is  indeed 
much  to  be  learned  from  foreign 
paintings,  but  as  standards  of  taste,  we 
see  nothing  desirable;  and  should  be 
heartily  glad,  if  instead  of  thus  encou¬ 
raging  aliens,  we  did  not  starve  our 
own  artists.  Not  that  we  would  reject 
fine  specimens,  for  they  are  instructive ; 
but  we  would  no  more  glut  the  market 
with  foreign  paintings,  than  we  would 
establish  Italian  Operas  in  all  the 
market  towns  of  the  kingdom.  There 
is  a  cheerfulness  and  a  natural  ease  in 
the  English  school,  which  we  never 
saw  in  any  others.  We  see  no  infe¬ 
riority  in  West  on  Scriptural  subjects; 
none  in  the  Landscapes  of  Wilson; 


and  as  to  humour  and  character  we 
know  no  equal  to  Hogarth.  The  cari¬ 
catures  of  the  English  exceed  those  of 
other  nations;  but,  while  their  colour¬ 
ing  is  detestable,  and  their  drawing 
too  often  imperfect,  their  designs  are 
frequently  inimitable,  especially  (like 
their  novels)  in  domestic  scenes. 

“  Good  wine  (says  John  Hull) 
needs  no  bush,”  and  we  need  not  praise 
the  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  nor  need 
we  give  an  analysis  of  a  work  which 
has  been  so  long  before  the  public!;. 
At  one  thing  we  must  express  our 
surprize.  In  p.  5g  we  have  a  pretend¬ 
ed  picture  of  Henry  V.  and  his  family 
and  Queen,  which  we  solemnly  be¬ 
lieve  refers  to  Henry  VII.  and  his 
Queen.  Mr.  Walpole  admits  that  the 
picture  is  in  the  style  of  that  reign, 
and  his  sole  reason  for  supposing  that 
it  referred  to  Plenry  the  Fifth,  was  the 
very  inconclusive  one  of  its  having 
been  an  altar-piece  at  Shene  priory,  as 
if  Henry  VII.  could  not  have  presented 
a  picture  relative  to  himself  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  the 
armour  of  St.  George  has  the  distin¬ 
guishing  peculiarity  of  that  of  Henry 
VII.  himself;  viz.  the  larnboys or  short 
petticoat  (see  Meyrick,  ii.  pi.  Ivi.  and 
p.  220).  Add  to  this,  the  arched 
crowns  and  roses,  though  we  admit 
that  the  red  rose  was  first  assumed  by 
John  of  Ghent.  The  St.  George,  a 
personification  of  Henry,  for  he  assi¬ 
milates  the  figure  of  Henry,  in  Dr. 
Meyrick’s  plate,  has  pierced  a  dragon 
volant  with  a  spear.  A  black  dragon, 
armed  with  gold  claws,  was  one  of 
the  badges  of  Edw.  IV.  (see  Wille- 
ment’s  Regal  Heraldry,  p.  47),  and 
the  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  Henry, 
as  St.  George,  the  patron  of  England, 
had  rescued  the  nation  from  the  dragon 
of  ^ork.  As  to  the  figures  kneeling 
behind,  Henry  V.  had  only  one  infant 
son,  and  the  appropriations  of  Mr. 
Walpole  are  quite  arbitrary.  The 
Portcullis  also  occurs,  as  a  badge  upon 
the  tent.  Mr.  Walpole  further  says, 
that  two  of  the  female  figures  are  re¬ 
presented  with  long  flowing  hair, 
which  in  pictures  of  that  time  is  a  mark 
of  virginity. 

1  his  denotation  we  presume  to  be 
taken  from  the  cognizance  of  Richard 
Earl  of  Cambridge,  which  is  a  falcon 
with  a  maiden’s  head,  her  hair  about 
her  shoulders.  But  this  may  be  only  a 
description  in  the  heraldic  style,  not  a 
characteristic  of  virginity.  Long  hair 
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certainly  does  appear  in  Strutt,  pi. 
exxv.  on  two  figures,  but  only  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  modes  of  wearing  it; 
and  Malliot  shows,  that  long  hair  was 
worn  by  women  about  the  lath  cen¬ 
tury  (Costumes  des  Francais,  p.  18Q), 
but  not  by  virgins  only.  That  it  was 
a  costume  of  Queens  on  high  state  oc¬ 
casions,  is  proved  by  Anne  Neville, 
wife  of  Rich.  III.  being  so  depicted  in 
stained  glass,  in  her  robes  of  state,  and 
Anne  Boleyn  going  to  be  crowned  in 
her  hair.  Anne,  wife  of  Charles  VIII. 
of  France,  is  also  represented  with 
long  hair,  in  Malliot,  pi.  xxxi.  Mr. 
Walpole  himself  says,  that  in  a  MS. 
account  of  the  coronation  of  Elizabeth 
wife  of  Edvv.  IV.  mention  is  made  of 
her  fair  yellow  hair  hanging  at  length 
upon  her  shoulders  (p.  94). 

W e  cannot  forbear  giving  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole’s  account  of  our  Attorney  King, 
as  one  of  the  most  felicitous  of  his 
illustrations: 

i(  Henry  VII.  seems  never  to  have  laid 
out  any  money  so  willingly,  as  on  what  he 
could  never  enjoy, — his  tomb ;  on  that  he 
was  profuse,  but  the  very  service  for  which 
it  was  intended,  probably  comforted  him 
with  the  thought,  that  it  would  not  be  paid 
for  till  after  his  death.  Being  neither 
ostentatious  nor  liberal,  genius  had  no  favour 
from  him  :  he  reigned  as  an  Attorney  would 
have  reigned ,  and  would  have  preferred  a 
Conveyancer  to  Praxiteles.”  P.  86*. 

The  consequences  were  these  : 

Though  painting,  in  his  age,  had  at¬ 
tained  its  highest  epoch,  no  taste  reached 
this  country.  Why  should  it  have  sought 
us  ?  the  King  penurious,  the  Nobles 
humbled,  what  encouragement  was  there 
for  abilities  ?  what  theme  for  the  arts  ? 
barbarous  executions,  chicane  processes 
and  mercenary  treaties,  were  all  a  painter,  a 
poet,  or  a  statuary  had  to  record ;  accord¬ 
ingly  not  one  that  deserved  the  title  (I 
mean  natives)  arose  in  that  reign.’  P.  86'. 

We  could  mention  many  curious 
things  in  this  work,  but  it  is  not  a 
new  one;  and  we  shall  content  our¬ 
selves  with  our  author’s  account  of  the 
portraits  of  Jane  Shore,  from  which  it 
appears,  that  she  was  a  little  fat  round- 
faced  woman: 

“  A  portrait  said  to  be  of  llis  [Edward 
the  Fourth’s]  Queen,  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  [aud  another  at  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge],  convey  no  idea  of  loveliness. 
Almost  as  few  charms  can  be  discovered  in 
his  favourite  Jane  Shore,  preserved  at  Eton, 
and  probably  an  original,  as  her  confessor 
was  provost  of  that  College,  and  by  her  in¬ 
tercession  recovered  their  lands,  of  which 


they  had  been  despoiled,  as  having  owed 
their  foundation  to  Edward’s  competitor. 
In  this  picture  her  forehead  is  remarkably 
large  ;  her  mouth  and  the  rest  of  her  fea¬ 
tures  small ;  her  hair  of  the  admired  golden 
colour.  A  lock  of  it  (if  we  may  believe 
tradition)  is  still  extant  in  the  collection  of 
the  Countess  of  Cardigan,  and  is  marvellously 
beautiful,  seeming  to  be  powdered  with 
golden  dust,  without  prejudice  to  its  silken 
delicacy.” 

The  Eton  picture  answers  to  a, much 
larger  mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas  More; 
who,  speaking  of  her,  says, 

<e  Her  stature  was  mean  ;  her  hair  of  a 
dark  yellow  $  her  face  round  and  full  ;  her 
eyes  grey;  delicate  harmony  being  betwixt 
each  part’s  proportion,  and  each  propor¬ 
tion’s  colour ;  her  body  fat,  white,  and 
smooth  ;  her  countenance  cheerful,  and  like 
to  her  condition ;  the  picture  which  I  hava 
seen  of  her  was  such  as  she  rose  out  of  her 
bed  in  the  morning,  having  nothing  on  but 
a  rich  mantle,  cast  under  one  arm,  and  over 
her  shoulder,  and  sitting  in  a  chair  on  which 
one  arm  did  lie. — The  picture  at  Eton  is 
not  so  large,  and  seems  to  have  been  drawn 
earlier  than  that  which  Sir  Thomas  saw ;  it 
has  not  so  much  as  the  rich  mantle  over 
one  shoulder.  There  is  another  portrait  of 
.lane  Shore,  to  below  the  breasts,  in  the 
Provost’s  Lodge  at  King’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  the  body  quite  naked,  the  hair 
dressed  with  jewels  ;  and  a  necklace  of  mas¬ 
sive  gold.  It  is  painted  on  board,  and  from 
the  meanness  of  the  execution,  seems  to  be 
original.”  Pp.  82,  88. 

Of  this  piciure  there  is  a  good  etch¬ 
ing  by  Mr.  Tyson. 

Here  we  shall  leave  the  subject  for 
the  present,  and  in  our  next  give  an 
account  of  Mr.  Dallaway’s  valuable 
additions. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ill.  An  Account  of  the  Augmentation  of 
small  Livings ,  by  the  Governors  of  the 
Bounty  of  Queen  Anne,  for  the  Augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Maintenance  of  the  poor  Clergy , 
and  of  Benefactions  by  Corporate  Bodies 
and  Individuals,  to  the  end  of  the  Year 
1825  :  also,  the  Charters,  Rules,  and  Acts 
of  Parliament ,  by  which  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Governors  are  regulated.  To  which 
are  prefixed,  Practical  Instructions,  for  the 
use  of  Incumbents  and  Patrons  of  aug¬ 
mented  Livings  and  other  interested  Parties, 
on'various  subjects  relating  to  Quecri  Anne's 
Bounty.  By  Christopher  Hodgson,  Se¬ 
cretary.  8 vo.pp.  457.  Rivingtoris. 

THERE  may  be  useful  books,  to 
which,  comparatively  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  information  which  they 
contain,  no  common  price  is  adequate. 
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If  we  have  a  measure  to  take,  which 
implies  legal  modes  of  proceedings,  he 
who  gives  us  that  information  for  the 
trifling  cost  of  an  octavo  volume*, 
serves  us  as  much  as  a  friend  would, 
who,  if  we  were  necessitated  to  make  a 
journey  to  Edinburgh,  would  convey 
us  there  for  a  few  shillings.  In  such 
a  light  the  work  before  us  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded.  It  is  written  by  a  most  re¬ 
spectable  person,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Aichbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  also  to 
the  Governors  of ^)ueen  Anne’s  Bounty. 
Of  course  Office  here  becomes  the 
guarantee  of  correctness.  The  poor 
Clergy,  anxious  to  increase  their  scanty 
incomes,  can  ill  afford  to  pay  Lawyers, 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
must  do  so,  unless  they  have  recourse 
to  this  very  useful  book.  In  short, 
we  can  only  say,  that  whoever  has 
any  necessity,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
apply  for  the  aid  of  Queen  Anne’s 
Bounty,  and  to  acquire  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  subject  so  as  to  un¬ 
derstand  or  to  manage  the  business  re¬ 
lative  to  it,  will  be  guilty  of  unpardon¬ 
able  folly,  if  he  does  not  consult  this 
book;  and  most  illiberal  injustice,  if 
he  does  not  hold  the  author  in  that 
high  esteem  which  his  service  to  the 
Clergy  so  incontrovertibly  merits. 


112.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare’s  History  of  Modern 
Wiltshire,  Vale  of  Avon. 

fCmtinued from  p.  438.) 

IN  our  last  we  glanced  at  the  gene¬ 
ral  contents  of  this  splendid  volume. 
We  will  now  descend  to  particulars. 

The  first  parish  which  occurs,  is 
that  of  Everley,  where  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  British  castrametation,  in 
a  camp  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  Sir  Richard  says,  that 
at  Chidbury,  the  camp  in  question, 
he  met  with  “  an  ancient  causeway, 
descending  to  a  presumed  palace  of 
Ina,  and  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
similar  instance.’’  We  assure  the  ho¬ 
nourable  Baronet,  that  having  studied 
his  excellent  work  of  “  Ancient  Wilts,’’ 
we  recollect,  that  at  Bury  Blunsdon 
“  is  a  raised  causeway,  descending 
from  the  camp”  (Ancient  Wilts,  ii, 
3y).  From  the  same  work  (i.  181) 
we  find  that  turn  old  banks  and  ditches 
adjacent,  lead  towards  an  extensive 
British  village.  We  have,  therefore, 

*  By  the  liberality  of  the  Governors  of 
Queen  Anne’s  Bounty,  the  selling  price  of 
the  volume  has  been  reduced  to  prime  cost, 
to  aid  its  general  circulation. 


drawn  the  conclusion  stated  above, 
that  it  was  at  first  a  British  post,  after¬ 
wards  of  Saxon  occupation  ;  the  co¬ 
vered  way  being  characteristic  of  Bri¬ 
tish  settlements.  The  causeway  was 
evidently  necessary  fcr  the  ingress  or 
egress  of  the  army  in  close  order. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that,  in 
former  times,  personal  valour  and  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  military  exercises  of  the 
day,  was  tire  chief  title  required  for 
the  Order  of  the  Garter.  We  find, 
from  p.  8,  that  Sir  John  Astley,  who 
was  only  the  second  son  of  a  Knight, 
“  grew  so  famous  for  his  valour,  that 
he  was  elected  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.’’ 

At  this  place  (Everley)  “  an  old  inn 
stood  in  a  field  at  the  South  front  of 
the  manor-house  (p.  11).’’  We  ap¬ 
prehend,  that  similar  conveniences  so 
situated,  mav  occur  at  other  places, 
for  the  accommodation  of  persons  vi¬ 
siting  the  manor-house,  at  times  when 
numbers  were  assembled  there. 

Sir  Richard  says : 

“  In  traversing  these  downs,  in  a  direct 
line  towards  Chiscnbury,  we  find  a  small 
earthen  work,  called  Chiscnbury  Trendle, 
containing  within  its  area  about  five  acres  ; 
its  circumference  is  five  liuudred  and  ninety- 
four  yards,  and  the  depth  of  its  rampart  is 
sixteen  feet.  There  are  vestiges  still  re¬ 
maining  of  an  outwork,  on  which  side,  1 
imagine,  there  was  an  entrance.  On  the 
same  ridge  of  hill,  and  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  West,  there  are  remains  of  another 
work,  forming  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and 
presenting  a  bolder  rampart.  At  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  same  line  of  hill,  1  find  a 
continuation  of  earthen  antiquities,  and  still 
more  considerable  and  unaccountable  than 
the  last.  They  consist  of  a  very  bold  en¬ 
trenchment,  carried  across  the  valley.”  P.  1 6. 

It  is  w’ell  known  that  Britain  was 
divided  into  numerous  petty  kingdoms, 
and  that  the  several  tribes  were  always 
quarrelling.  Caesar  mentions  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  Britons  retreating  to  for¬ 
tresses,  provided  on  purpose  against 
such  a  necessity  ;  and  earth-works  of 
the  irregular  kind  described,  abound 
in  the  vicinity  of  British  settlements. 
We  also  find  from  Caesar t,  that  each 
district,  like  the  Scotch  clans,  was 
marshalled  under  its  respective  Chief¬ 
tain,  and  that,  when  it  was  called  out 
to  war,  it  took  up  its  distinct  position. 
An  entrenchment  thrown  across  a  val¬ 
ley  can  have  no  other  meaning,  than 
to  obstruct  the  passage  of  it.  As  far, 
therefore,  as  we  are  justified  by  in¬ 
ference  from  Caesar,  we  apprehend 

T  Also  Strutt,  Horda,  &c.  i.  p.  4. 
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that  the  two  distinct  earthworks  might 
be  the  posts  of  the  two  particular  dis¬ 
tricts  or  tribes.  There  were  two  ready¬ 
made  camps  against  necessity.  Bis 
magno  cum  detrimento  repulsi  Gulli, 
quid  agant  consulunt.  Locnrum  peri- 
tos  adhibent.  Ab  his  superiorurn  cas- 
trorum  situs  mnnitionesque  cognoscunt. 
De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vii.  c.  83.  p.  17  L 
ed.  Delph. 

A  curious  article  of  ancient  furniture 
is  mentioned  in  p.  43  : 

“  We  were  shewn,  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Scammell,  some  very  good  ancient  carved 
work  in  wood,  representing  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon,  ike.  which  was  once  used  as  a 
bacon-box,  but  now  converted  into  a  bu¬ 
reau.” 

It  has,  we  know,  been  affirmed, 
that  there  were  no  trees  at  Stonehenge, 
and  that  no  traces  of  the  existence  of 
any  are  to  be  found  by  excavation. 
It  appears  however,  that  in  the  parish 
of  x^mesbury  [Ambresbury]  (where 
Stonehenge  is  situated)  there  was  a 
wood  *,  described  in  Doomsday,  as  be¬ 
ing  nine  miles  long,  and  six  miles 
broad  ;  and  that  forty  oaks  were  allotted 
annually  out  of  it  to  Mary  the  Pri¬ 
oress.  P.  47. 

Sir  Richard  next  proceeds  to  Stone¬ 
henge,  and  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
remarkable  Druidical  Temple  at  Kar- 
nac  in  Britanny,  which  may  enter  into 
competition  with  Abury  and  Stone¬ 
henge.  The  most  curious  fact  is,  that 
much  of  it  at  least  seems  to  have  been 
composed  of  rocking  stones,  for  the 
stones  are  larger  at  top  than  at  bottom, 
rest  as  on  a  pivot,  and  many  of  them 
are  still  moveable.  The  passages  in 
italics,  for  we  shall  give  the  full  ac¬ 
count  of  them,  will  justify  our  hypo¬ 
thesis.  The  extract  is  made  from  the 
Monumens  Celtitjues  of  Moils.  Cambry. 

“  Carnac,  sur  la  c6te,  5 h  lieues  E.  S.  W. 
de  Vannes ,  et  2^  lieues  de  Auray.  Sur  la 
cdte,  au  Sud  de  Morbihan ,  tout  aupr^s  du 
bourg  de  Carnac ,  sont  ces  pierres  ^connantes 
dont  les  antiquaires  ont  taut  parM.  Elies 
occupent  le  terrein  le  plus  (dev<*  en  face  de 
la  mer,  depui3  ce  bourg  jusqu’au  bras  de 
mer  la  Trinitd,  dans  une  longueur  de  6'70 
toises.  Elies  sont  plantdes  en  quiconce 
corarae  des  allies  d’arbres,  et  forment  des 
esp&ces  des  rues  tirees  au  cordeau.  ...  Ces 
pierres  sont  de  grosseu r  difiFerente,  et  plan- 
t^es  a  dix-huit  25  pieds  les  unes  des  autres. 
11  n’y  en  a  qui  ne  sont  pas  plus  grosses  que 

*  This  wood,  our  excellent  correspondent 
Mr.  Duke  supposed  to  be  Bentley  wood, 
eight  miles  distant  from  Amesbury.  See 
foI.  xciv.  i.  p.  313. 


les  bornes  ordinaires  ;  mais  en  revanche  il 
s’en  voit,  surtout  a  I’extrcmitd  des  rangs, 
qu’on  ne  peut  voir  sans  etonuement  :  elles 
sont  hautes  de  16‘,  18,  et  mthne  20  pieds,  et 
quelqucs  unes  sont  d’une  masse  si  prodi- 
gieuse  qu'elles  doivent  peser  plus  de  80 
milliers.  On  ne  peut  concevoir  de  quelles 
machines  on  a  pu  se  servir  pour  les  mettre 
debout,  et  ce  qui  est  encore  plus  ^tonnant, 
ccst  que  la  plus  grande  grosseur  est  en  haul, 
et  la  moindre  en  has ;  de  sorte  quit  y  en  a 
plusieures,  qui  sont  ponees,  com  me  sur  un 
picot.  Elies  sont  brutes  ('unwroug/itj  telles 
qu’on  les  a  tiroes  du  rocher  ;  on  en  re- 
marque  seulement  qmdques  unes  qui  ont 
un  cot^  applani,  et  Ton  a  affect^  de  tourner 
ce  cote  de  mani&re,  qu’il  fait  face  aux  rues. 
Parmi  celles  qui  sont  couch^es,  on  en  re- 
marque  une,  it  l’extremitd  des  allignements 
a  l’ouest,  qui  est  creus^e  en  demi-spheroide 
alonge ;  son  grande  diametre  a  10  pieds,  et 
le  plus  petit  6‘.  Cette  forme  est  si  regu- 
liere  que  Pon  seroit  tent^  de  croire  que  e’est 
a  dessein  que  cette  concavitd  a  ete  pra- 
tiqu^e,  et  que  cette  pierre  seroit  d’Autel 
pour  les  sacrifices.”  P.  50. 

Mons.  Cambry  then  proceeds  to 
state,  that  these  stones  extend  in  line 
more  than  700  toises  ;  and  that  the 
stones  are,  great  and  small,  more  than 
4000. 

Mons.  Cambry  further  adds, 

“  Les  pierres  de  Carnac  offrent  l’aspect 
le  plus  Strange  ;  elles  sont  isolees  dans  une 
grande  plaine,  sans  arbres,  sans  buissons, 
pas  un  caillou ;  pas  un  fragment  de  pierre 
sur  le  sable  qui  les  supporte  ;  elles  sont  en 
^quilibre  sans  fondations ;  plusieurs  d’entre 
elles  sont  mobiles.  Elles  nous  rappellent 
des  temps,  que  nos  calculs  et  notre  histoire 
ne  peuvent  atteindre.” 

“  It  appears,  then  (says  Sir  Richard), 
from  the  foregoing  descriptions,  that  this 
relic  of  antiquity  consisted  of  ten  rows  of 
rude  unhewn  stones,  the  intervening  distance 
between  the  rows  being  from  thirty  to 
thirty-three  feet,  and  the  intermediate  dis¬ 
tance  between  each  stone  varying  trom 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  It  appears,  also, 
from  the  plates  annexed  to  his  work,  that 
the  South-west  end  terminated  in  a  semi 
circle  of  rude  stones,  and  proving,  by  being 
all  unhewn ,  their  very  remote  antiquity.” 
P.  50. 

Sir  Richard  quotes  Caesar  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage,  from  the  real  appro¬ 
priation  of  Abury  and  Stonehenge  : 

“  Ii  (the  Druids)  certo  anni  tempore  in 
finibus  ( Jarnutum ,  quee  regio  toliits  Gallia: 
media  habelur ,  considunt  in  loco  consecrato; 
hue  omnes  undique,  qui  controversias  ha- 
bent,  conveniunt,  eorumque  judiciis  decre- 
tesque  parent.”  B.  Gall.  1.  vi.  c.  xi. 

We  had  hopes,  from  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  Carnac  and  Carnutes,  that  the 
former  had  been  the  identical  spot 
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mentioned  by  Caesar;  but  upon  ex¬ 
amining  the  Delphin  annotations,  we 
find,  that  the  Carnuf.es  were  “  Les 
Chartrains,”  and  that  as  to  the  Fines 
Carnulum ,  they  were  formerly  more 
extensive  than  at  present. 

il  Nec  erant  olim  tam  angusti  fines, 
quam  nunc  videntur  ;  sed  Aurelianensem 
dioecesim  complectuntur  et  Carnotensem, 
quae  nunc  fines  habet  tnagis  ad  solern  occi- 
dentem  vergentes,  quam  ut  possit  meditul- 
lium  Galliae  haberi.”  1\  121,  n.  4. 

Unfortunately  it  happens,  that  the 
country  of  the  Carnutes  lay  from  .50 
to  ()0  miles  from  Paris,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  France,  but  that  Carnak  is 
on  the  sea  coast,  more  than  250  miles 
from  the  metropolis.  Geographically, 
therefore,  any  attempt  to  connect  Car- 
nac  with  the  Carnutes,  as  being  the 
identical  spot  mentioned  by  Caesar,  is 
not  feasible.  The  reader  is  to  observe, 
that  Sir  Piichard  does  not  make  any 
connection  between  them.  He  only 
adduces  the  passage,  as  the  best  opi¬ 
nion  which  he  can  form  of  the  uses  of 
Abury  and  Stonehenge.  In  confir¬ 
mation  of  that  opinion,  we  beg  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  their  being  “  Courts  of 
Justice,”  and  places  of  general  assem¬ 
blage  on  public  business,  is  the  only 
appropriation  supported  by  historical 
evidence.  Homer*  positively  says, 
that  “  x-vCkoi  Xi&uv”  were  “  Courts  of 
Justice,”  and  why  should  the  legend 
of  the  massacre  of  the  Britons,  by 
Hengist,  fix  upon  Stonehenge  as  the 
place  of  assemblage  for  public  consul¬ 
tation,  if  no  tradition  of  its  ancient  ap¬ 
propriation  had  led  to  such  an  idea  ?  In 
a  work,  entitled  f<  L’Ermite  en  Pro¬ 
vence,’’  it  appears,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  foot  of  the  Pyrennees,  the 
Basques,  conducted  their  forensic  bu¬ 
siness  in  similar  rocky  enclosures.  Our 
Hundred  Courts  were  held  in  the  open 
air,  and  above  all,  the  Tinwald  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  is  an  apparent  assimila¬ 
tion  of  a  Druidical  Court. 

To  sum  up:  Homer  says,  that  Stone 
Circles  r/jereCourts  of  Justice  ;  Caesar 
says,  without  particularizing  the  thing, 
that  there  was  a  locus  consecra- 
tus  (a  witness  ourself  at  Westminster) 
where  a  Court  of  King’s  Bench  sat 
once  a  year,  and  these  authorities  are 
supported  by  customs  and  traditions. 
If,  instead  of  the  indefinite  character  of 
“  locus  consecratnsf  Caesar  had  used 
ft  Laptctum  orllsf  there  would  have 
been  an  end  of  all  dispute  about  the 


appropriation  of  Stonehenge  ;  but  even 
as  it  is,  the  concurrence  of  Ilomer  and 
Caesar  leaves  no  other  point  of  dispute, 
than  this,  whether  “  xuxXo?  XtSwv,” 
and  “  locus  consecratus,’’  may  not  be 
convertible  terms.  Another  difficulty 
however  arises.  There  were  two  West¬ 
minster  Halls,  if  we  may  so  call  them, 
Abury  and  Stonehenge,  not  far  from 
each  other,  the  latter  junior  to  the  for¬ 
mer.  We  cannot  think,  that  Abury 
was  dilapidated,  and  unfit  to  receive 
Druids,  clients,  witnesses,  &c.  We 
are  inclined  to  suppose,  that  Stone¬ 
henge  grew  out  of  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  w'ith  the  invasion  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Belgae,  as  Wnnsdike,  &c. 
are  presumed  to  have  done;  and  of 
course  is  not  older  than  the  date  of 
their  incursion.  We  further  think, 
that  violence  has  had  a  great  concern 
in  the  demolition  of  this  curious  mo¬ 
nument. 

Sir  Richard  gives  ns  a  definition  of 
Ambresbury,  which,  we  think,  the 
best, — viz maen  ambresf  holystones. 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Gough  says, 
A?nber\ey  is  a  common  name  for  earth¬ 
works  ;  and  we  are  sure,  that  the  word 
Ambre  is  not  here  borrowed  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

In  p.  54  is  a  discussion  concerning 
the  Long  Barrow^  which  is  the  most  un¬ 
interesting  form  of  all.  The  frequent  in¬ 
stances  of  a  Cromlech  at  the  end,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Sir  Richard  (p.  57),  would 
lead  us  to  suppose,  that  funeral  rites 
were  there  performed  at  each  inter¬ 
ment.  That  they  were  family  burial- 
places,  is  beyond  dispute,  though  seem¬ 
ingly  belonging  to  more  than  one  fa¬ 
mily.  In  one  which  we  saw'  opened, 
there  were  different  vaults  or  compart¬ 
ments  ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  each  was 
made  on  purpose  an  aperture,  square 
or  oval,  through  which  a  body  could 
be  thrust  in.  A  walled  passage  from 
this  aperture  led  to  the  outside  of  the 
barrow.  The  evident  intention  was, 
at  every  new'  decease,  to  dig  away  the 
soil  which  filled  the  passage,  insert  the 
corpse  in  the  kistvaen  or  vault,  and 
then  cover  all  up  again  with  the  earth, 
as  before.  That  they  might  not  all  be¬ 
long  to  one  family,  is  presumed  from, 
the  vaults  or  chambers  being  entirely 
unconnected  witfi  each  other.  In 
short,  a  Long  Barrow  may  have  been 
the  Church-yard  of  a  village.  That 
the  Found  Farrow  is  a  mode  of  inter¬ 
ment  appertaining  to  higher  rank, 
seems  unquestionable,  from  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  contents. 


*  II.  xviii.  v.  504. 
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Sir  Richard,  p.  57,  observes,  “  that 
he  Umbrella-stones  at  Malabar  re¬ 
semble  our  Cromlechs.’’ 

In  p.  67,  we  find,  that  our  ancestors 
tnnexed  a  hay-barn  to  their  stables  ; 
*  the  longe  stable  with  the  hey  barne 
uljoyning.” 

In  p,  11S  we  have  some  notices  of 
hat  admirable  divine  Richard  Hooker, 
mthor  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Sir  Richard  says,  that  thirty- five 
/ears  after  his  death,  a  monument  was 
‘rtcted  over  his  grave  by  Will.  Cow- 
^er,  esej.  This  is  more  correct  than 
fuller,  who  says  (Church  Hist.  B.  ix. 
135),  “  I  am  informed  Sr  Edwin 
Sands  hath  erected  a  monument  over 
aim,  in  his  parish  Church.’’  Of  such 
1  man  every  thing  is  interesting.  We 
tdd  what  fuller  says  : 

“  Mr.  Hooker  his  voice  was  low,  stature 
ittle,  gesture  none  at  all,  standing  stone 
;till  in  the  pulpit,  as  if  the  posture  of  his 
)ody  were  the  emblem  of  his  rninde,  un- 
noveable  in  his  opinions.  Where  his  eye 
vas  left  fixed  at  the  beginning,  it  was  found 
ixed  at  the  end  of  his  sermon.  In  a  word, 
he  doctrine  he  delivered  had  nothin"  but 

o 

tself  to  garnish  it.  His  stile  was  long  and 
)ithy,  driving  on  a  whole  flock  of  several 
iauses  before  he  came  to  the  close  of  a 
entence.”  Fol.  216. 

Ogbury  Camp  Sir  Richard  thinks 
t  very  early  and  simple  handiwork  of 
)f  the  Britons  (p.  124),  because  it  has 
inly  a  single  rampart,  without  a  fosse. 
Within  the  area  are  evident  marks  of 
mclosures.  We  do  not  think  that  it 
/vas  ever  a  military  work;  only  a  Bri- 
;ish  settlement. 

Here  we  shall  leave  the  present  vo- 
ume,  with  sincere  thanks  to  the  ho¬ 
nourable  Baronet,  for  the  pleasure  and 
nstruction  which  we  have  derived 
rom  his  valuable  collections. 


113.  Some  Account  of  the  Alley  o/'Tewkes- 
bury,  intended  to  illustrate  the  Plans ,  Ele¬ 
vations,  and  Sections  of  that  Building,  en¬ 
graved  at  the  expence  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  [ Vetusta  Monumenta,  vol. 
V-  pi.  xxxiii — xlviib]  By  Thomas  Amyot, 
F.R.S.  Treasurer,  Soc.  Ant. 

FORMERLY  Letter-press  accounts 
tccompanied  the  valuable  Plates  of  the 
fetusta  Monumenta.  Why  the  prac- 
ice  has  of  late  been  suspended,  we  do 
lot  know  ;  we  can  only  conjecture 
hat,  as  fine  subjects  were  best  known, 


and  no  others  were  worth  engraving, 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  give  a  cramhe 
his  recocta.  But,  in  our  judgment, 
this  is  not  the  correct  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Something  is  wanted  ;  a  frame 
ought  always  to  accompany  a  picture; 
and  it  is  not  judicious  to  say,  that  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  framed  over  and  over 
again,  it  does  not  want  that  accompa¬ 
niment.  We  have  not,  therefore,  been 
satisfied  with  our  Antiquarian  Alma 
Mater,  for  not  adding  some  pretty  stories 
to  her  fine  pictures.  We  therefore 
gladly  hail  the  return  of  old  Letter- 
press.  Mr.  Amyot  has  brought  him  back 
again  ;  and  we  greet  his  return,  like 
that  of  the  prodigal  son,  who  had  gone 
to  spend  his  [Antiquarian]  patrimony 
among  the  harlots  of  sixpenny  guides, 
where  the  morality  and  religion  of 
Archaeology  is  just  what  the  writer 
pleases  to  say,  viz.  that  modern  sash- 
windows  formerly  prevailed  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  and  that  Alfred  smoked 
tobacco. 

We  shall  here  annex  a  list  of  the 
plates  published  without  description. 
Vol.  iv.  Glastonbury,  pi.  28  to  38, 
blank.  —  PI.  39  to  52,  only  two 

PAGES. - Vol.  V.  pi.  i.  to  32,  BLANK. 

We  are  sturdy  beggars  for  the  pro¬ 
mised  account  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry. 

Tewkesbury  is  a  fine  subject,  and 
Mr.  Amyot  has  given  us  a  succinct  and 
valuable  compendium  of  the  Antiqui¬ 
ties  of  the  Abbey,  as  far  as  probably 
will  be  ever  known.  There  is  such 
confusion  in  the  classification  of  the 
monuments,  that  ten-years’  hard  histo¬ 
rical  enquiry  would  not  appropriate 
them  correctly.  Mr.  Amyot  has  done 
all  that  can  or  ought  to  be  done,  in 
regard  to  an  authoritative  publication. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  atTewkesbury, 
points  which  can  never  be  settled 
withoutexcavating  the  whole  interior  of 
the  Church  to  gratify  curiosity  only* **. 

The  Plates  are  all  engraved  by  Ba- 
sire,  from  the  accurate  drawings  of 
Mr.  F.  Nash, and  consistof — 1.  Ground 
Plan  ;  2.  S.  elevation;  3.  E.  elevation; 
4.  W.  front;  5.  Elevation  of  the  Choir ; 
(5.  Elevation  of  the  Nave;  7.  Longitu¬ 
dinal  Section  ;  8.  Transverse  Section  ; 
9.  Details  ;  10.  Entrance  in  the  Clois¬ 
ter  ;  11,  12,  13,  Ceiling,  Plan,  Eleva¬ 
tion,  and  Section  of  Countess  of  War¬ 
wick’s  Chapel;  14.  Elevation  of  the 
old  Stalls. 


*  Mr.  Fosbroke  13  the  latest  Antiquary  who  has  visited  Tewkesbury,  and  his  general 
tatement  is  this  ; 

**  Upon  entering  the  Church,  the  three  following  distinctive  peculiarities  will  be  inime- 
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114.  Royal  Naval  Biography y  or  Memoirs 
of  all  the  Flag  Officers,  Sc.  Illustrated  by 
a  Series  of  Historical  and  Explanatory 
Notes.  Vol.  II.  By  John  Marshall 
(B) ,  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
Jxmgman  anxl  Co. 

WE  have  before  noticed  this  va¬ 
luable  work,  which  pursues  a  steady 
course  towards  a  final  completion. 
The  notes  in  the  Royal  Naval  Bio¬ 
graphy  not  only  elucidate  the  different 
actions  related  in  the  Memoirs,  and 
thereby  render  a  reference  to  other 
Naval  Histories  unnecessary;  but  when 
completed,  will  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  any  other  general  history  of  mari¬ 
time  affairs,  as  the  author  intends  to 
give  at  the  end  of  this  work  a  Chrono¬ 
logical  Table  of  all  the  great  naval  ac¬ 
tions,  sieges,  See.  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  long  period  of  ()3 
years  ;  with  references  to  the  pages 
where  each  event  is  related.  This 
work  may,  with  propriety,  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  parents  and  friends  of 
young  gentlemen  about  to  embark  as 
midshipmen,  as  well  as  to  the  ward¬ 
room  of  each  ship,  as  useful  for  re¬ 
ference. 

In  this  work  will  also  be  found  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  many  establish¬ 
ments,  and  a  great  variety  of  miscella¬ 
neous  information,  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  highly  useful  to  all  ranks  of  the 
Naval  profession. 

— o — 

115.  Going  too  far;  a  Tale  for  all  Ages. 

In  2  vols.  Baldwin  and  Co. 

THIS  work  belongs  to  novels  of  the 
religious  class,  and  is  more  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  its  design  than  for  its  exe¬ 
cution.  It  is  well  to  inculcate  reli¬ 
gious  truths,  and  to  enforce  on  all 
proper  occasions  religious  practice  ; 
but  there  is  a  time  and  a  season  for  all 
things,  and  we  look  upon  such  attempts 
as  that  before  us,  with  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  respect  for  a  good  intention, 
but  as  a  lamentable  want  of  judgment 
and  good  taste,  not  to  speak  of  a  fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  phraseology  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  little  short  of  profanation.  It  is 
this  lip  "Fheology,  and  this  interlard¬ 
ing  our  common  discourse  with  the 
solemn  language  of  the  Bible,  on  oc- 


[Junc, 

casions  wholly  unfit  for  its  introduc¬ 
tion,  that  we  fear  will  tend  to  abate 
our  reverence  for  that  holy  Book,  and 
substitute  a  puritanic  jargon  such  as 
was  in  use  in  the  army  of  the  Com¬ 
mon-wealth,  a  practice  which  we 
know  was  followed  by  a  contempt  of 
things  sacred,  when  an  irruption  of 
profaneness  of  another  no  less  offensive 
style  succeeded  the  Shibboleth  of  the 
Puritans. 

The  design  of  the  volume  under 
consideration,  is  avowedly  to  disabuse 
the  world  of  a  verv  common  error, 

/  J  w 

that  it  is  possible  “  to  go  too  far’’  in 
Religion.  The  mode  by  which  this 
delusion  is  to  be  corrected,  seems  rather 
to  have  been  attempted  by  a  series  of 
conversations,  in  which  the  interlo¬ 
cutors  advance  the  best  arguments  they 
can  summon,  than  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  example.  Nothing  can  be 
more  constrained  and  unnatural  than 
operations  so  conducted.  Events  occur 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  discussions 
on  controverted  points — such  as  the 
Theatre,  Balls,  &c.  and  by  making 
the  frequenters  of  these  amusements 
persons  of  slender  attainments,  and 
otherwise  ridiculous,  the  inference  is 
to  be  drawn,  that  all  the  supporters  of 
theatres,  balls,  and  amusements,  are 
to  be  looked  upon  as  weak,  unendow¬ 
ed,  and  irreligious.  We  beg,  how¬ 
ever,  to  he  clearly  understood  as  offer¬ 
ing  no  opinion  on  these  weighty  mat¬ 
ters,  but  we  conceive  that  the  author 
of  this  Talc  has  completely  missed  her 
aim  by  attempting  sketches  of  real 
life,  to  which  she  is  utterly  incom¬ 
petent.  The  weapon  of  her  reproof 
falls  harmless,  for  it  is  directed  at 
shadows.  I  f  the  pretension  to  sketches 
of  Society  be  withdrawn,  and  vve  may 
be  permitted  to  entitle  the  volumes 
“  Dramatic  Sermons/’  then  perhaps 
we  may  concede  the  claim  to  a  sound 
and  scriptural  theology,  and  find  the 
ample  quotations  from  holy  writ  judici¬ 
ous  and  appropriate.  We  then  apply  an¬ 
other  standard  of  criticism  to  the  work, 
and  offer  our  tribute  of  approbation — 
to  the  piety  and  (generally  speaking)  to 
the  able  reasoning  by  which  it  is  cha¬ 
racterized.  Of  our  author’s  good  in¬ 
tention  we  have  no  doubt. 


diately  noticed  ;  first ,  a  nave  of  Norraan  architecture,  but  utterly  unornamented,  1.  e. 
without  mouldings*  round  the  arches,  or  worked  capitals,  except  in  the  Triforia  ;  secondly , 
the  reticulation  of  the  groins  under  the  tower,  and  especially  over  the  altar,  in  a  pattern  of 
exquisite  beauty,  perhaps  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom  ;  thirdly,  the 
uncommon  elegance  of  the  shrines,  and  gorgeousness  of  the  tabernacle  work.”  A  Pictu¬ 
resque  and  Topographical  Account  of  Cheltenham  and  its  Vicinity,  by  the  Rev.  T.  I).  Fos- 
broke,  p.  99.  See  our  Reviexc,  p.  1 49. 
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1 1 G.  Hebrew  Talcs ;  selected  and  translated 
from  the  Writings  cf  (he  Ancient  Hebrew 
Sages  ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Essay  on 
the  Uninspired  Literature  of  the  Hebrews. 
By  tljman  Hurwitz,  Author  of  “  Uitulicue 
Hebraic# £\c.  Sic.  pp.  211. 

THE  object  of  the  translator  of  these 
Tales,  appears  to  be  twofold — his  prin¬ 
cipal  aim  has  been  obviously  moral 
improvement,  his  secondary  end  has 
been  to  vindicate  Hebrew  Literature 
from  the  unmerited  attacks  of  many 
writers,  and  from  the  general  neglect 
into  which  it  has  fallen.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  consider  the  mine  from 
which  these  specimens  are  given  as 
offering  much  either  for  edification  or 
amusement,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  fanciful  reveries,  the  ignorant 
superstitions,  and  the  not  unlrequent 
perversions  of  Scriptural  truths,  by 
which  the  Talmudic  writings  are 
marked,  have  rendered  a  selection  of 
their  contents  a  matter  of  some  caution 
and  delicacy. 

We  think,  however,  that  in  his  in¬ 
genious  Essay  prefixed  to  the  Tales, 
the  Translator  has  most  ably  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  combated  the  objections  which 
prejudice  or  ignorance  has  attempted 
to  fix  on  these  ancient  productions,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  have  satisfactorily 
proved  that  if,  like  all  other  works  of 
unaided  humanity,  the  Talmud  is  not 
free  from  mistakes,  it  yet  contains 
matter  of  which  the  piety  is  great,  the 
learning  sound,  and  the  morality  un¬ 
questionable. 

After  all,  we  have  one  volume  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  of  which  the  sons 
of  Israel  may  be  justly  proud  ;  and  as 
it  is  the  Book  of  God,  so  is  it,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  pious  Herbert,  the 
“  God  of  Books,”  and  we  agree  with 
the  author  of  this  Essay,  that  it  evinces 
no  small  degree  of  ingratitude  to  this 
oppressed  but  interesting  people,  to 
undervalue  the  literature  in  which 
those  sacred  writings  have  been  pre¬ 
server!,  which  are  the  hope  and  the 
consolation  of  millions  of  the  human 
race.  We  select  from  this  Essay,  a 
specimen  of  the  able  manner  in  w  hich 
Mr.  Hurwitz  illustrates  the  sacred  text 
from  a  rabbinical  writer: 

**  And  thou  shalt  grope  at  noon  day , 

as  the  blind 

gro]>es  in  the  dark."  (Deut.  xxviii.  29.) 
The  word  m  darkness ,  appears 

redundant.  This  Rabbi  Jose  remarked,  and 
said  /-to  use  his  own  words)' — ‘  All  my  days 
/  Mifr.  June,  1  898.  ) 


did  I  feel  pain  at  not  being  able  to  explain 
this  verse.  For  what  difference  can  it  be  to 
the  blind  man,  whether  he  walketh  in  the 
light,  or  in  the  dark  ?’  And  yet  the  sacred 
penman  would  not  have  put  down  a  word 
unnecessarily.  What  then  does  it  mean  ? 
This  the  Rabbi  did  not  know — and  it  gave 
him  pain — ‘  Till  one  night,’  continues  the 
sage,  ‘  as  I  was  walking  in  the  road,  I  met  a 
blind  man  with  a  lighted  torcli  in  his  hand. 
Sou,  said  I,  why  dost  thou  carry  that  torch? 
Thou  canst  not  see  its  light  1’  ‘Friend, 
replied  the  unfortunate  man,  true  it  is,  I 
cannot  see  it,  but  others  can  : — as  long  as  I 
carry  this  lighted  torch  in  my  hand,  the 
sons  of  men  see  me,  take  compassion  of  me, 
apprize  me  of  danger,  and  save  me  from  pit¬ 
fuls,  from  thorns  and  briars.’  The  Rabbi 
was  then  satisfied  that  the  apparently  super¬ 
fluous  word  was  meant  to  depict  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  calamities  that  were  to  befall  the 
Jewish  nation.  Its  unfortunate  members 
were  not  only  to  grope  about  like  the  blind 
• — but  like  the  blind  in  the  darkness  !  — 
Without  a  ray  of  light  to  exhibit  their  dis¬ 
tress,  and  without  a  pitying  eye  to  take 
compassion  of  them  1” 

The  following  commentary  on  the 
foregoing  illustration,  is  highly  beauti¬ 
ful  and  pathetic, 

“  And  O,  thou  unfortunate  daughter  of 
Judah  !  How  truly,  alas!  has  this  maledic¬ 
tion,  denounced  against  thee  above  three 
thousand  years  ago,  been  verified  during  thy 
eighteen  hundred  years  of  sad  pilgrimage  ! 
How  truly  is  it  still  verifying  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  !  The  light  of  knowledge  shines  with 
resplendent  lustre,  but  it  shines  not  for 
thee  ! — Loud,  and  sweetly  too,  does  hu¬ 
manity  plead  the  cause  of  wretchedness ; 
but  it  pleads  not  for  thee.  The  benign  eye 
of  Benevolence  darts  its  vivifying  looks 
every  where,  but  it  regards  not  thee.  Thou 
alone — thou  once  great  amongst  nations — 
thou  art  still  derided,  despised,  and  neg¬ 
lected  !  For  thee  eloquence  is  dumb  — 
compassion  deaf — and  pity  blind.  But 
despair  not,  Israel !  The  same  awful  voice 
that  denounced  the  malediction,  did  also 
promise  thee  happier  days.  It  rests  with 
thee — with  thee  alone.  niWSil  ’Hint 

DIKIY  n  “1DK  ‘  Return  unto 

me,  and  I  will  return  unto  you,  says  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.”  (Mai.  iii.) 

Some  of  the  tales  in  the  present 
collection  partake  of  that  legendary 
character  which  distinguishes  the  fables 
of  the  Romanists.  Indeed,  the  talc's 
of  the  Talmud  have  brought  upon  the 
Jews  the  heavy  charge  of  debasing 
Scripture  by  their  traditions,  as  the 
superstitions  of  the  Romish  Church 
*eem no  have  overlaid  all  vital  Cljris- 
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tianity,  and  to  have  established  an  in¬ 
fluence  among  mankind  by  ihe  dis¬ 
semination  of  a  superstitious  and  cre¬ 
dulous  spirit.  We  would  not  be  un¬ 
derstood  us  applying  any  part  of  th^ 
preceding  observations  to  this  selection, 
which  for  the  most  part  exhibits  a  high 
tone  of  moral  and  religious  feel.ng — 
and  may  be  read  without  violence  to 
the  opinions  of  any  sect  or  party. 

We  have  selected  two  Tales,  which 
may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  work. 

To  insult  Poverty  or  natural  Defect ,  no  venial 
crime. 

**  Whosoever  mocketh  the  poor,  reproacheth 
his  Maker.  Puov.  xvii.  4. 

“  Despise  not  tire  poor  ;  thou  knowest 
not  how  soon  it  may  be  thine  own  lot. 

“  Despise  not  the  deformed  ;  their  defects 
are  not  of  their  own  seeking,  and  why 
ehouldest  thou  add  insult  to  misfortune. 

“  Despise  no  creature;  the  most  insigni¬ 
ficant  is  the  work  of  thy  Maker. 

“Rabbi  Eliezer,  returning  from  Iris  mas¬ 
ter’s  residence  to  his  native  place,  was 
highly  elated  with  the  great  know  ledge  he 
had  acquired.  On  his  wav,  he  overtook  a 
singularly  unshapely  and  misfeatured  person, 
who  was  travelling  to  the  same  town.  The 
stranger  saluted  him  by  saying, — ‘  Peace  he 
upon  thee,  Rubbi.’ — Eliezer  proud  of  his 
learning,  instead  of  returning  the  civility, 
noticed  only  the  Traveller’s  deformity;  and 
by  way  of  joke,  said  to  him, — ‘  Racea  *, 
are  the  inhabitants  of  thy  town  all  as  mis¬ 
shapen  as  thou  art?’ — lhe  stranger,  as¬ 
tonished  at  Eliezer's  want  of  manners,  and 
provoked  by  the  insult,  replied—  ‘  1  do  not 
know  : — hut  thou  hadst  better  make  these 
enquiries  of  the  great  Artist  that  made  me.” 
The  Rabbi  perceived  his  error,  and  alight¬ 
ing  from  the  animal  on  which  he  rode,  threw 
himself  at  the  stranger’s  feet,  and  entreated 
him  to  pardon  a  fault  committed  in  the 
wantonness  of  his  heart,  and  which  he  most 
sincerely  regretted.  ‘  No,’  said  the  stranger, 

*  go  first  to  the  Artist  that  made  me,  and.  tell 
him.  Great  Artist,  01  ichat  an  ugly  vessel 
hast  thou  produced  I'  Eliezer  continued  his 
entreaties  :  The  stranger  persisted  in  his 
refusal.  In  the  mean  time  they  arrived  at 
the  Rabbi’s  native  city.  The  inhabitants 
being  apprized  of  his  arrival,  came  in  crowds 
to  meet  him  ;  exclaiming — *  Peace  be  upon 
thee,  Rabbi !  Welcome  our  Instructor!’ 

*  Whom  do  ye  call  Rabbi?’  asked  the 
stranger.  The  people  pointed  to  Eliezer. 

*  And  him  ye  honor  with  the  name  of 
Rabbi  P  continued  the  poor  man:  ‘O! 
may  Israel  not  produce  many  like  him!’ 
He  then  related  what  had  happened.  '  He 
has  doue  wrong;  he  is  aware  of  it,’  said  the 
people,  ‘  do  forgive  him  ;  for  he  is  a  great 


man,  well  versed  in  the  law.’  The  stranger 
then  forgave  him,  and  intimated  that  1  is 
long  refusal  had  no  other  object  than  that 
of  impressing  the  impropriety  on  the  R.uibi’s 
mind.  I  he  learned  Eliezer  thanked  him  ; 
and  whilst  he  held  out  his  own  conduct  as  a 
warning  to  the  people,  lie  justified  that  of 
the  stranger,  by  saying — that  though  a 
person  ought  ever  to  he  as  flexible  as  a  iced, 
and  riot  as  stubborn  as  a  cedar,  yet  to  insult 
poverty  or  natural  defect  is  no  venial  crime; 
and  one  that  we  cannot  expect  to  be  readily 
pardoned.”  T.  Taanith. 

% 

“  The  Athenian  and  his  one-eyed  Slave. 

“  An  Athenian  went  to  study  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  After  remaining  there  three  years  and 
a  half,  and  finding  he  made  no  great  pro¬ 
gress  in  his  studies,  he  resolved  to  return. 
Being  in  want  of  a  servant  to  accompany 
him  on  his  journey,  he  went  to  the  market¬ 
place  and  purchased  one.  Having  paid  the 
money,  he  beg  n  to  examine  bis  purchase 
more  closely,  and  found  to  his  surprise  that 
the  purchased  servant  was  blind  of  one  eye. 
*  Thou  blockhead,’  said  he  to  himself — 
‘  see  the  charming  fruits  of  thy  application. 
Here  have  1  studied  three  years  and  a  half, 
and  at  last  acquired  sufficient  wisdom  to 
purchase  a  blind  slave  !’ — ‘  Be  comforted,’ 
said  the  person  that  sold  the  slave;  ‘  trusl 
me,  though  be  is  blind  of  one  eye,  he  can 
see  much  better  than  persons  with  two.’ 
The  Athenian  departed  with  his  servant. 
When  they  had  advanced  a  little  way,  the 
blind  slave  addressed  his  master — *  Master,* 
said  he,  ‘  let  us  quicken  our  pace,  we  shall 
overtake  a  traveller,  who  is  some  distance 
before  us.’  ‘  I  can  see  no  traveller,’  said 
the  master. — ‘  Nor  I,’  replied  the  slave; 
‘  yet  J  know  he  is  just  four  miles  distant 
from  us.’ — ‘Thou  art  mail,  slave!  How 
shouldest  thou  know  what  passes  at  so  great 
a  distance,  when  thou  can§t  scarcely  see 
what  is  before  thee?’  —  ‘  1  am  not  mad,’ 
replied  the  servant,  ‘  yet  it  is  as  I  said ; 
nay,  moreover,  the  traveller  is  accompanied 
bv  a  she-ass,  who  like  my  self  is  Mind  of  one 
eye  :  she  is  big  with  two  young,  and  carries 
two  flasks,  one  containing  vinegar,  the  other 
wine.’  *  Cease  your  prattle,  loquacious  fool 
— exclaimed  the  Athenian.  — ‘  I  see,  my 
purchase  improves  ;  I  thought  him  blind 
only  ;  but  lie  is  mad  in  the  bargain.’ — 
‘  W  ell,  master,’  said  the  slave,  ‘  have  a 
little  patience,  and  thou  wilt  see  I  have  told 
thee  nothing  but  the  tuith  ’  They  jour¬ 
neyed  on,  and  soon  overtook  the  traveller; 
when  the  Athenian,  to  his  utmost  astonish¬ 
ment,  found  every  thing  as  his  servant  had 
told  him  ;  and  begged  him  to  explain 
how  he  could  know  ull  this  without  seeing 
eitlier  the  animal  or  its  conductor. — ‘  1  will 
tell  thee,  master,’  replied  the  slave.  *  I 
ooked  at  the  road,  and  observing  the  al¬ 
most  imperceptible  impression  of  the  ass’a 
hoofs,  i  concluded  that  she  must  b«  four 
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miles  distant;  for  beyond  that,  the  impres¬ 
sion  could  not  have  been  visible.  I  saw  the 
grass  eaten  away  on  one  side  of  the  path, 
and  not  on  the  other ;  and  hence  judged 
she  must  he  blind  of  one  eye.  A  little 
further  on,  we  passed  a  sandy  road,  and  by 
the  impression  which  the  animal  left  on  the 
6and  where  she  rested,  I  knew  she  must  be 
with  young.  Further,  I  observed  the  im- 
pressio  s  which  the  liquid  had  made  on  the 
6and.  and  found  some  of  them  appeared 
spungy  —  whilst  others  were  full  of  small 
bubbles,  caused  by  fermentation,  and  thence 
judged  of  the  nature  of  the  liquid.’  I  he 
Athenian  admired  the  sagacity  of  his  servant, 
and  thenceforth  treated  him  with  great  re¬ 
spect.  “  Med'msh  Echoh. 

“  T.  Sanhedrin.” 

- O - - 

117-  England  enslaved  by  her  oxen  Slave 
Colonics.  An  Address  to  the  Electors  and 
People  of  (he  United  Kingdom.  By  James 
Stephen,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  91. 

118.  The  Tocsin ,  or  Slavery  the  Curse  of 
Christendom.  By  Sam.  Roberts.  24 mo. 
pp.  18. 

WE  are  placed  in  a  dilemma;  the 
Slave-trade  is  so  exhausted  a  subject, 
that  we  can  say  nothing  new.  The 
ditlicuhy  between  the  dealing  with  ihe 
devil  (for  so  the  Slave-trade  may  justly 
be  denominated),  and  the  preservation 
of  West  India  property  is  so  great,  that 
the  adjustment  ot  it  is  like  the  Caesa¬ 
rean  operation  —  perform  it,  and  you 
cannot  preserve  both  ;  the  mother  and 
the  child. 

At  present  Government  is  called 
upon  to  make  an  election  between 
morality  and  property,  both  of  which 
it  is  their  duty  to  preserve.  We  so¬ 
lemnly  think,  that  West  India  work 
could  he  done  by  cattle  and  machinery; 
for  what  can  it  consist  in,  but  plant¬ 
ing,  or  sowing,  or  hoeing,  or  cutting 
and  storing,  which  tsdone  in  England 
by  four  or  five  men,  and  two  teams  of 
horses  and  bullocks.  We  object  to 
the  Slave-trade,  and  respect  t lie  abo¬ 
litionists  as  much  as  they  can  wish, 
hut  not  one  single  experiment  is  stated 
as  having  been  made  to  substitute 
cattle  and  machinery.  The  West  In¬ 
dia  islands,  and  probably  the  lives  of 
the  colonists,  would  he  lost  by  rash 
measures.  A  rascal  seduces  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  an  abolitionist,  and  though  the 
act  in  certain  stations  of  life  is,  in 
moral  guilt  and  civil  consequences 
scarcely  inferior  to  murder  (worse 
perhaps  in  protracted  suffering),  yet 
no  abolitionist  would  petition  Parlia¬ 
ment  fora  law,  allowing  a  seducce  to 


murder  a  seducer,  upon  desertion. 
'Fite  West  India  planters  are  only 
those  who  pay  people  lor  committing 
rapes  and  abductions;  and  it  may  he 
said,  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thiel. 
True,  but  what  becomes  of  the  bawd, 
the  African  Slave-merchant,  the  prime 
author  of  the  mischief.  Suppose  that 
these  persons  were,  d  la  Napoleon , 
seized  and  hanged  the  moment  they 
appeared  with  their  cargo,  there  would 
be  no  more  herds  of  slaves  brought  to 
market.  English  legislation  hangs  all 
principals  and  accessories  to  murder, 
and  we  think  that  by  so  doing  it  may 
save,  at  the  price  of  one  worthless  life, 
ten  other  innocent  ones.  But  we 
must  here  stop.  We  sincerely  respect 
Mr.  Stephen,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  the 
abolitionists  ;  but,  in  conscientious¬ 
ness,  we  avow,  that  we  think  they 
have  neglected  adequate  measures. 


119.  Recollection';  of  a  Pedestrian.  By  the 

Author  rf  “  The  Journal  of  an  Exile.” 

3  vols.  cr.  8uo.  Saunders  and  Otley. 

IT  is  ever  an  agreeable  considera¬ 
tion  when  the  opinion  of  the  Public 
confirms  the  decisions  of  the  Critick  ; 
we  were  among  the  first  to  hail  the 
“  Coup  d’Essai”  of  this  writer  as  a 
prelude  to  future  excellence.  And  this 
second  production  sustains  throughout 
a  facility  of  composition,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  which  would  not  disgrace 
a  veteran  in  this  species  of  writing. 

Tiie  scenes  detailed  in  the  two  first 
volumes  chiefly  relate  to  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  events  of  the  late 
war.  Many  of  these  descriptions  appear 
to  he  related  by  persons  who  had  been 
actors  in  those  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
terror,  and  from  this  cause  the  reader 
feels  interested  in  proportion  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  authenticity  which  he  supposes 
mav  he  attached  to  the  narrative  of  the 

j 

historian.  But  these  volumes  are  not 
entirely  occupied  with  warlike  scenes  ; 
they  are  agreeably  interspersed  with 
local  descriptions,  and  well-told  tales, 
and  we  select  the  following  account 
of  a  city,  much  resorted  to  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  for" the  beuefit  of  their  health: 

“  It  was  Smollett  who  first  made  Nice 
so  popular  among  the  English,  who  before 
that  time  had  generally  frequented  Mont¬ 
pellier.  That  the  latter  should  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  reputation  it  has,  much  surprises 
me,  as  it  seems  by  no  means  calculated,  fojr 
the  residence  of  a  consumptive  person.  There 
are  at  present  a  number  of  English  at  tbU 
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place,  some  for  their  pleasure,  and  others 
upon  the  mournful  experiment  of  change  of 
air.  They  are  generally  of  a  much  better 
cast  than  those  which  are  found  cantoned 
all  through  France,  like  a  second  army  of  ob¬ 
servation.  This  arises  from  the  circumstance 
of  Nice  being  far  too  expensive  a  residence 
for  families  who  are  pursuing  an  economical 
plan,  and  too  distant  from  the  usual  places 
of  debarkation  from  England.  There  are 
likewise  several  Russians  here:  the  northern 
people  seeming  to  imitate  those  birds  who 
fly  from  winter  to  other  and  more  genial 
climes.  I  am  a  little  acquainted  with  one 
of  these  Russians,  and  have  had  occasion  to 
admire  the  perfection  with  which  lie  and 
the  generality  of  Ids  countrymen  speak  tire 
French  language.  And  indeed,  I  think 
that  the  northern  nations  possess  a  much 
greater  facility  of  acquiring  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  than  those  of  the  South. 

“  A  Frenchman,  a  Spaniard,  an  Italian, 
will  very  rarely,  unless  sent  when  children, 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  another  country.  But  the  Dutch¬ 
man,  the  Russian,  the  German,  aye,  and 
even  the  Englishman,  will  often  become 
such  proficients  in  a  foreign  accent,  as  to 
be  mistaken  for  a  native  of  that  country  to 
which  they  are  aliens.  I  myself  can  vouch 
for  this,  for  though  I  did  not  come  into 
France  till  I  was  one  aud  twenty,  yet,  by 
constantly  mixing  with  the  natives,  I  have 
made  such  progress  as  to  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  taken  for  a  Frenchman.  I  remem¬ 
ber,  upon  one  occasion,  being  asked  if  I 
had  ever  been  in  England  ;  upon  another, 
from  what  part  of  France  I  came ;  and  upon 
a  third,  being  appealed  to,  to  confirm  the 
praise  which  a  Frenchman  was  bestowing 
upon  a  fellow  countryman  of  my  own, 
*  Mais  il  parle  notre  langue  trfes  bien ;  n’est 
pas,  Monsieur?’ 

“  The  climate  of  Nice  is,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  hinted,  in  my  humble  opinion,  emi¬ 
nently  calculated  for  the  relief  of  pulmonary 
complaints.  There  is  a  lightness  and  clear¬ 
ness  in  the  air,  which  must  be  soothing  and 
softening  to  the  lungs,  and  render  their  ac¬ 
tion  regular  and  easy.  And  many  persons 
who  have  benefitted  by  it,  will  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  its  merits. 

“  To  those  persons  who  are  in  health, 
and  seek  only  amusement,  a  residence  in  this 
place  docs  not  hold  out  perhaps  such  in¬ 
ducements  as  Naples;  but  neither  is  it  de¬ 
ficient  in  this  respect. 

“  There  is  a  Theatre,  taut,  lien  que  wal : 
the  Governor  gives  frequent  soirees,  and 
the  officers  of  the  royal  regiment  of  Savoy 
occasionaby  furnish  halls.  There  was  one 
a  few  day 6  ago,  at  which  almost  ail  the  Eng¬ 
lish  attended..  It  was  given  in  a  garden,  a 
little  way  from  the  town,  al fresco ,  and  this 
was  in  the  month  of  Januarv.  The  lamps 
were  hung  among  the  orange  trees,  and  the 
effect  was  beautiful.  The  foreigners  pav  an 


[June; 

enormous  rent  for  houses,  and  the  natives 
arc  well  pleased  to  possess  such  productive 
visitors.  The  old  town  is  quite  unapproach¬ 
able  by  any  one  who  loves  air  and  clean¬ 
liness,  resembling  the  most  ancient  part  of 
Marseilles.  But  there  are  some  new  quar¬ 
ters  which  arc  wide  and  agreeable,  and  the 
terrace  where  I  am  now  writing  is,  I  think, 
the  best  situation  in  the  place  for  a  person 
in  health.  My  shutters  are  at  this  moment 
(Jan.  24)  closed,  to  protect  me  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  which  is  darting  its  ravs 
against  my  windows.  But  there  is  at  the 
same  time  one  thing  which  requires  consi¬ 
derable  precaution  here.  One  part  of  the 
town  will,  perhaps,  he  as  warm,  as  sunny, 
as  ever  a  summer’s  day  is  in  England,  and 
yet,  turn  but  round  a  corner,  and  you  will 
suddenly  plunge  into  Siberian  cold.  The 
invalid  should  therefore  confine  his  walks  to 
one  sheltered  and  moderately  shaded  spot, 
avoiding  all  exposure  to  this  dangerously 
sudden  change.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  too  at  Marseilles,  where  the  cheminde 
du  Roi  Rend,  a  part  of  the  quay,  so  called 
from  its  having  been  the  favourite  winter 
seat  of  the  good  old  proven^al  King,  is 
often  as  different  in  its  temperature  from 
one  of  the  narrow  streets  issuing  upon  it,  as 
a  room  with  a  fire  is  from  one  without  in  a 
hard  frost.  There  is  little  trade  at  Nice, 
being  incapable  of  containing  large  vessels. 
My  residence  at  this  place  is  now  drawing 
to  a  close  ;  I  propose  embarking  for  Celte  in 
a  small  coasting  vessel,  and  proceeding 
from  thence  to  Lyons,  so  that  my  next  ob¬ 
servations  will  probably  be  written  there.” 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Pedestrian’s 
recollections  will,  we  apprehend,  be 
found  as  successful  as  the  “  Journal  of 
an  Exile.’’ 


120.  Histoire  du  Duche  de  Normandie,  par 
I.  T.  C.  Goube,  ancien  Avocat  du  Parle- 
ment,  S[C.  Avec  Cartes  et  Gravures,  a 
tom.  8 vo.  Mdgard,  Rouen ;  Thomine, 
Paris. 

THE  Emperor  Napoleon  under¬ 
stood  little  of  history,  if  he  ordered 
M.  Anquetil  to  compose  a  work  which 
should  treat  of  national  events  only. 
In  order  to  comprehend  the  history 
of  any  nation,  it  is  necessary  to  cul¬ 
tivate  an  acquaintance  with  that  of 
its  alliances  and  dependences.  How 
far  the  volumes  before  us  illustrate 
that  of  England,  it  is  our  object  to 
enquire. 

M.  Goube’s  work  commences  with 
what  he  appropriately  terms  the  con¬ 
jectural  period  of  history,  and  termi¬ 
nates  at  the  division  of  Normandy  into 
departments.  If  it  bears  frequent 
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marks  of  compilation,  it  is  generally 
rational,  a  quality  which  we  think 
preferable  to  eloquence.  The  history 
of  a  province  is  different  from  that 
of  a  nation,  and  when  we  pronounce 
that  no  undue  expansion  appears  to 
have  been  used,  we  think  that  we 
have  said  enough  on  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  the  execution  of 
the  work. 

I.  The  transactions  with  Bretagne,  it 
is  pleasing  to  observe,  are  consistent  with 
Mr.  Turner’s  researches.  The  Norman 
conquest,  of  course,  is  the  next  pe¬ 
riod  that  engages  our  attention  ;  and 
here,  front  the  old  chroniclers,  a  good 
account  is  supplied  of  the  state  of  the 
Duchy  during  the  reign  of  William. 
The  battle  of  Tinchebray,  and  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Henry  the  First  are  also  well 
related.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  in  describing  the  condition 
of  England,  the  contests  on  the  Welsh 
frontier,  are  allowed  their  due  import¬ 
ance.  We  wish,  however,  that  so 
vague  a  reference  as  “  Hist,  d’  Angle- 
terre  ”  had  not  been  given,  because 
few  histories  contain  these  notices. 
That  the  name  of  Plantagenet  (i.  359) 
was  so  dear  in  England,  we  were  not 
aware  ;  that  it  was  a  watchword  of 
party,  we  can  fully  believe. 

The  reign  of  Stephen  is  ably  done, 
and  his  character  more  favourbly  drawn 
than  by  English  historians.  That 
Wales  rendered  itself  independent  un¬ 
der  Henry  the  Second  (i.e.  before  it 
was  subdued),  must  be  an  error,  unless 
the  successes  of  Owen  Gwynnedd  have 
misled  our  author.  This  reign  is  well 
told,  with  the  exception  of  a  ballad 
history  of  Rosamond  Clifford. 

Richard  the  First  is  the  favourite  of 
M.  Goube,  who  has  taken  consider¬ 
able  pains  with  his  reign.  His  ac¬ 
count  of  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  dif¬ 
fers  from  Mr.  Turner’s;  but,  with 
him,  he  judiciously  omits  the  story  of 
Blondel  the  harper. 

The  circumstantial  relation  of  Prince 
Arthur's  death  is  boldly  but  fancifully 
made.  The  confiscation  of  John’s  do¬ 
minions  by  Philip  succeeded  ;  but  the 
reign  is  continued  to  its  close ;  for, 
says  the  writer, 

“  Avant  de  suivre  l’influence  des  rois  de 
France  sur  la  Normandie,  il  est  indispensa¬ 
ble  de  laisser  rien  a  dt-sirer  sur  l’kistoire  des 
souverains  qui  ont  si  long-temps  regn^  sur 
elle.”  P.  56’3. 

The  Second  Volume  contains  the 
influence  of  the  French  monarchy 


upon  Normandy,  after  its  separation 
from  England.  The  domains  acquired 
by  the  Crown  in  that  province  are 
carefully  traced  ;  but  we  no  longer  find 
the  same  copious  narrative,  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons.  The  reigns  of  St.  Louis 
and  Philip  the  Bold  are  examples  of 
what  we  mean. 

'Fhe  English  invasions  of  France  are 
well  described,  but  M.  Goube  discre¬ 
dits  the  devotion  of  the  Citizens  of 
Calais,  and  even  terms  it  a  fable.  Mr. 
Turner  has  adduced  a  contemporary 
notice  of  this  disputed  event.  The 
wars  during  the  minority  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  are  ably  treated,  and  we  were 
gratified  by  an  amiable  character  of 
Bedford  the  regent.  Mr.  Turner, 
whose  researches  were  deeper,  has 
produced,  from  the  Maiden’s  history, 
a  more  pleasing  narrative;  the  French 
account  of  her  captivity  is  more  cir¬ 
cumstantial,  and  Charles  is  fully  excul¬ 
pated  from  the  imputation  of  neglect. 

The  Religious  Wars  are  the  next 
epoch  that  admit  of  a  full  description. 
We  were  not  disappointed  ;  and  the 
age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  is  better 
estimated  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
work.  The  Appendix  contains  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Norman  titles  which  have 
merged  into  the  crown,  and  various 
charters.  We  regretted  to  find  nothing 
on  Norman  literature. 

II.  The  faults  gathered  in  the  course 
of  perusal  will  not  detain  us  long. — 
The  dying  speech  of  William  theCon- 
querorwas  surely  never  uttered  in  that 
form. — What  was  the  earldom  of  Wales 
(i.  334  and  442)  ? — The  Duke  of  Lan¬ 
caster  was  not  the  third,  but  the  fourth 
son  of  Edward  the  Third  (ii.  124). — 
The  feudal  nobility  of  England  are  in 
many  places  absurdly  called  Milord. — 
The  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  heir  apparent  under  Henry 
the  Third  (ii.  632). — Of  errors  obvi¬ 
ously  or  probably  typographical,  we  do 
not  think  ourselves  bound  to  speak. 

III.  The  Third  Volume  is  a  Topo¬ 
graphical  description  of  the  Duchy; 
rather  too  general  for  such  as  love 
our  County  Histories,  but  one  of  the 
most  delightful  storehouses  of  anec¬ 
dote  we  ever  saw.  The  Statistical  ar¬ 
ticles,  too,  are  good  ;  and  the  Pastes 
de  Vancxenne  noblesse  contain  some 
valuable  lists. — And  thus  we  take  our 
leave  of  the  Normans;  according  to  a 
Parisian  adage,  their  chivalry  has  de¬ 
generated  into  litigiousness,  but  that 
they  preserve  the  virtues  of  hospitality 
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we  can  witness  with  pleasurable  re¬ 
collections. 

These  remarks,  in  all  probability, 
will  never  reach  the  Annalist  of  Nor¬ 
mandy:  if  they  should,  he  will  not  he 
displeased  to  learn  that  we  consider  his 
work  an  indispensable  requisite  in 
every  British  historical  library.  Con- 
cerningthe  various  Re^umbs  which  have 
appeared  on  this  subject,  we  have  no 
remarks  to  make. 


121.  Hours  at  Home.  By  Mrs.  Cornwell- 
Baron  Wilson. 

FOR  those  who  can  value  virtuous 
emotions,  and  gentle  feelings  arrayed 
in  harmonious  verse — for  those  who 
can  estimate  the  quiet  blessings  of  home 
—  its  tranquil  pleasures  and  its  cheer¬ 
ful  hearth — celebrated  in  no  inglorious 
strains,  this  little  volume  will  have 
great  attractions.  It  is  the  offspring 
of  a  reflecting,  cultivated,  and  some¬ 
what  pensive  mind,  seeking  to  mi- 
burthen  an  affectionate  heart  in  the 
language  of  nature  and  of  song  ;  ex¬ 
posing  perhaps  a  little  too  much  its 
sacred  and  more  private  thoughts,  and 
celebrating  perhaps  too  minutely  its 
own  domestic  joys  and  sorrows.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  if  this  lady  be¬ 
long  to  a  school  in  poetry,  it  is  to  that 
of  which  Mr.  Alaric  Watts  is  a  mas¬ 
ter  ;  and  in  which  Barton,  amongst 
others,  is  a  true  disciple.  To  them 
belongs  no  dabbling  with  mighty  mys¬ 
teries,  to  them  is  given  no  apallmg  re¬ 
velations  of  the  depths  and  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  human  passions,  and  the  fear¬ 
ful  secrets  of  the  human  heart.  Ten¬ 
derness,  delicacy,  and  truth,  are  their 
characteristics,  and  the  charities  of  life 
are  the  themes  of  their  pure  and  vir¬ 
tuous  song.  Hence  there  is  a  want  of 
variety  as  well  as  of  powerful  excite¬ 
ment  in  their  poetry,  ill-suited  to  that 
taste  which  the  Muse  of  the  Byronian 
school  has  tended  so  successfully  to 
establish. 

The  ambition  of  Mrs.  Wilson  seems 
to  be  that  of  a  domestic  poet  ;  and  we 
congratulate  her  on  having  brought  to 
her  woik  the  essentials  which  can  alone 
redeem  her  themes  from  insipidity — a 
felicitous  arrangement  of  her  thoughts, 
and  a  chaste  and  elegant  expression  of 
them. 

We  select  at  random  a  little  poem 
addressed  to  a  Boy  on  presenting  him 
with  a  pocket  Bible,  as  uniting  many 


of  the  fine  qualities  for  which  we  have 
given  our  amiable  poetess  credit. 

“  Accept,  dear  Boy  !  a  gift  most  pure 
Though  worldlings  lightly  deem  its  worth; 
A  gift,  whose  value  will  endure 

While  Virtue  holds  a  shrine  on  earth  I 

“  I  do  not,  to  thine  infant  eves, 

Bring  tinsel’d  toys,  to  fully  dear; 
Convinc’d  in  time,  thou’lt  better  prize 
The  real  treasures  centred  hehe. 

“  A '  1  seasons  suit  this  sacred  page, 

This  holy  lamp  of  heaven-lit  truth  ; 

’Twill  cheer  the  tott’ring  steps  of  A<~-e, 

And  guide  the  erring  feet  of  Youth  ! 

“  When  the  warm  tear,  that  dims  thine  eye. 
Weeps  Friendship  lost,  or  ill  repaid, — 
When  chill’d  Affection  wakes  to  sigh 
O’er  hope  deceiv'd  or  love  betray’d — 

iC  Then,  Henry  !  turn  this  soothing  page. 
And  find  a  solace  for  thy  care, 

That  can  Life’s  darkest  ills  assuage, 

And  calm  the  tortures  of  despair  ! 

“  And,  as  thou  feel'st  thy  bosom  glow, 

i  hou  It  own  its  healing  truths  were  giv’n, 
A  foretaste  of  those  joys  below, 

That  will  be  realiz’d  in  Heav’n  ! 

This  little  volume  is  altogether  one 
of  elegant  pretensions,  and  well-adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  gentler  af¬ 
fections  in  the  softer  sex,  to  whom 
it  would  always  be  an  appropriate  of¬ 
fering. 


122.  Dartmoor.  A  Descriptive  Poem ,  by 
N.  T.  Carrington,  Author  of  “  The  Banks 
of  Tamar.”  Hatchard  and.  Son.  Royal 
8  vo.  pp.  204. 

IN  this  hindsome  volume  we  arc 
presented  with  three-fold  attractions. 
Besides  the  poem,  which  may  vie  with 
the  descriptive  sketches  of  the  immor¬ 
tal  author  of  the  Seasons,  we  have 
some  highly  valuable  historical  and  il¬ 
lustrative  matter  contained  in  the  Pre¬ 
face  and  notes  written  by  the  amiable 
Mr.  Burt,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Plymouth;  atid  some  beau¬ 
tiful  views  of  the  scenery,  drawn  and' 
etched  by  P.  H.  Rogers,  esq.  of  Ply¬ 
mouth. 

Mrs.  Hemnns,  a  few  years  since,  re¬ 
ceived  the  prize  of  fifty  guineas  for  the 
best  poem  on  Dartmoor,  from  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature;  and  it  may  he 
proper  to  observe  that  Mr.  Carring¬ 
ton's  poem  was  not  one  of  the  rejected 
on  that  occasion,  but  wj6  written  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Burt. 

In  accordance  with  our  usual  cus- 
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tom,  we  should  have  noticed  in  the 
first  place  the  historical  and  topogra¬ 
phical  part  of  this  \ohttne;  but  open¬ 
ing  it  at  tiie  commencement  of  the 
poem,  we  wt-re  so  pleaded  with  the 
melody  and  grandeur  of  the  verse,  as 
to  be  led  imperceptibly  from  sweet  to 
sweet,  and  flower  to  flower,  till  we  bad 
possessed  ourselves  of  all  its  beauties. 
Mr.  Carrington  displays  no  poverty  of 
imagination  as  lie  draws  to  a  close, 
but  finishes  in  increased  strength  and 
beauty  with  a  very  appropriate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  close  of  day  ;  indeed  this  is 
the  most  successful  part  of  the  poem. 

Considering  the  singular  difficulties 
and  most  anxious  fears  under  which 
this  poem  was  composed,  these  sketches 
(as  the  enlightened  author  of  the  Pre¬ 
face  justly  observes)  are  rendered  still 
more  interesting.  Employed  from 
morning  til!  night  in  the  drudgery  of 
a  school,  with  a  numerous  family  look¬ 
ing  up  to  him  for  support,  afforded  only 
by  a  very  scanty  income,  rendered  still 
less  by  the  almost  total  destruction  of 
his  sciiool,  owing  to  the  establishment 
of  subscription  schools,  it  must  indeed 
have  been  an  arduous  task.  He  pathe¬ 
tically  alludes  to  his  own  situation  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  poem,  and  has 
finely  contrasted  it  with  the  man, 

“  who  bless’d  with  health 
And  competence,  can  bid  the  hustling  world 
At  happy  distance  keep  !  who  rears  his  cot 
Deep  in  the  rural  shade,  and  wreathes  around 
His  lattice  the  rath  woodbine!  On  his  couch. 
The  piercing  eye  of  the  uprisen  Sun 
Ne’er  looks  reprovingly  ;  but  when  the  lark 
Hails  the  bright  bursting  morn,  he  to  that 
voice 

Responsive,  lifts  his  own  heart-easing  song 
Of  gratitude  and  joy.  1  he  bud,  emboss  d 
With  gems  that  never  sparkle  on  the  eye 
Of  Indolence, —  the  freshen’d  field  —  the 
bloom 

That  scents  the  zephyr,  and  the  first  caress 
Of  Morning’s  beam  to  flowers, — the  early 
voice  [dawn, — 

Of  streams  clear  sounding  in  the  peaceful 
All,  all  are  his  ; — and  his  the  merry  lay 
Of  the  unslumbering  woodlands.  Deepen¬ 
ing  noon, 

Intensely  glowing  o'er  a  drooping  world, 
lie  shuns,  aud  seeks  the  refuge  cool  of 
groves ;  [sward 

Where  often  on  the  green  and  shadowy 
Reclin’d,  thro’  all  the  silent  hour,  he  holds 
High  converse  with  the  Muse.  And  even¬ 
ing  conies, 

With  all  her  lovely  hues  and  sounds,  to  woo 
The  wanderer  to  the  breezy  brow  that  looks 
Far  o’er  the  soften’d  landscape.  Rivers, 
woods. 


And  all  the  infinite  of  smiling  fields 
Rush  on  his  eager  glance.  Then  pour  the 
groves 

Their  farewell  strains  harmonious,  as  sinks 
The  Sun  to  other  worlds;  but  chief  the  lark 
From  liis  bright  station  in  the  midway  air, 
Eyes  fondly  the  declining  orb,  and  pours 
A  matchless  vesper  hymn.  O  days  of  bliss  1 
O  eves  of  rapture  !  Nights  of  deep  repose  ! 
Ye  bless  him  who  in  his  unfaltering  course. 
Amid  the  sylvan  reign,  with  virtue  walks, 

On  Nature  looks  with  ravish’d  eye, — nor 
lives 

With  selfish  aim,  contented  to  behold 
Alone  her  charms  in  his  own  blushing  bower; 
Rut  as  the  varying  seasons  gently  roll, 

In  works  of  pure  benevolence  employs 
The  hours,  till  round  him  one  wide  circle 
sweeps 

Of  human  happiness,  enlarging  still, 

From  that  blest  centre  his  own  sacred  home.” 

The  apostrophe  to  Morning,  with 
the  introduction  of  the  Bee  and  But¬ 
terfly,  is  truly  poetical. 

“  O  who  can  look 

Upon  the  Sun  whose  beam  indulgent  shines 
Impartial,  or  on  moor  or  cultur’d  mead, 

And  not  feel  gladness  ?  Hard  is  that  man’s 
lot,  [tears. 

Bleak  is  his  journey  through  this  vale  of 
Whose  heart  is  not  made  lighter,  and  whose 
eye 

Is  brighten’d  not  by  Morning’s  glorious  ray, 
Wide-glancing  round.  The  meanest  thing 
on  earth 

Rejoices  in  the  welcome  warmth,  and  owns 
Its  influence  reviving. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Who  would  bless 

The  landscape,  if  upon  his  morning  walk 
He  greeted  not  the  feathery  nations,  perch’d 
For  love  or  song  amid  the  dancing  leaves  ; 

Or  wantoning  in  flight  from  bough  to  bough. 
From  field  to  field  ?  Ah  !  who  would  bless 
thee,  June, 

If  silent,  songless  were  the  groves, — unheard 
The  lark  in  heaven  ? — Aud  he  who  meets 
the  bee 

Puffing  the  bloom,  and  listless  hear  his  hum 
Incessant  ringing  through  the  glowiug  day; 
Or  loves  not  the  gay  butterfly  which  swims 
Before  him  in  the  ardent  noon,  array’d 
In  crimson,  azure,  emerald,  and  gold  ; 

With  more  magnificence  upon  his  wing, 

H  is  little  w'ing,  than  ever  grac’d  the  robe 
Gorgeous  of  Royalty; — is  like  the  kine 
That  wanders  ’mid  the  flowers  which  gem 
the  meads 

Unconscious  of  their  beauty.” 

In  a  most  pathetic  account  of  the 
misfortunes  of  Augustin,  a  French 
prisoner,  who,  torn 

“From  her  he  lov’d,  the  weeping  Gena- 
viove, 
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Was  sent  with  many  a  hapless  victim  more 
To  comlmt  England  on  the  wave,” 

Mr.  Carrington  has  introduced  these 
lines  glowing  with  the  warmth  of  pa¬ 
triotism  and  of  song : 

“  The  hawk 

Might  scare  the  eagle  from  his  cliff;  the 
wolf 

Might  bay  the  monarch  lion  in  his  den, 

As  soon  as  the  victorious  prows  of  Gaul 
Chase  Albion’s  red-cross  from  the  sea,  and 
wrest 

The  trident  from  her  grasp.  Awhile  the  hark 
That  hore  Augustin  from  his  native  strand 
Successful  roam’d;  hut ’cross  her  ocean-path 
An  English  frigate  swept,  and  soon  the  Hag 
Of  fierce  Democracy,  deep  humbled,  wav’d 
Beneath  the  British  banner  ! 

‘  Farewell,  France  !’ 

The  captive  sigh’d,  as,  for  the  gentle  breeze 
Of  balmy  Provence,  loudly  round  him  howl'd 
The  chill  moist  gale  of  Dartmoor  !  Where 
are  now 

The  blushing  bowers,  the  groves  with  fruit¬ 
age  hung 

Voluptuous, — the  music  of  the  bough 
From  birds  that  love  bright  climes, — the 

fjerfum’d  morn, 
den  day,  the  visionary  eve, — 

The  walk,  the  interchange  of  soul, — too 
well —  [more; 

Too  well  remember’d !  Exile,  think  no 
There’s  madness  in  the  cup  that  memory 
holds 

To  thy  inebriate  l‘rp  !” 

We  have  presented  specimens  suffi¬ 
cient  to  display  the  beauties  of  Mr. 
Carrington’s  muse,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  adverse  circumstances 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
notice,  the  powerful  energies  of  his 
mind  would  probably  have  soared 
above  all  contemporary  writers  in  the 
class  to  which  this  production  belongs. 

Of  the  plates  we  shall  only  say,  they 
are  executed  in  a  superior  style  of  hold 
etching,  and  are  highly  illustrative. 


123.  Observations  on  the  Efficacy  of  White 
Mustard  Seed ,  6fc.  <5 fc.  By  C.  T.  Cooke, 
Surgeon ,  Cheltenham.  8io. 

[ Reviewed  by  a  Correspondent .] 

WHEN  a  young  person  is  first  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  medical  profession, 
it  is  a  common  premonition,  that  he 
be  deeply  impressed  with  the  care  and 
caution  for  obvious  reasons  indispen¬ 
sably  required  in  his  exercise  of  the 
healing  art.  For  this  reason,  rash  and 
premature  adoption  of  nostrums  is 
deemed  unprofessional  ;  and  very  pro¬ 
perly  so,  because  dependence  upon 
such  nostrums  mav  excite  false  confi- 
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denre,  prevent  the  use  of  efficacious 
remedies,  and  cause  a  disregard  of  va¬ 
luable  professional  advice. 

Knowing  from  Dr.  Tia  i  I  lie’s  post¬ 
humous  work,  that  three  parts  of  chro¬ 
nic  diseases  are  incurable,  we  were  as¬ 
tonished  to  see  a  professional  man  ad¬ 
vocate  the  extravagant,  we  may  add, 
absurd  pretensions  of  this  Mustard- 
Seed  nostrum,  and  our  astonishment 
was  increased  at  finding  Religion  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  pamphlet.  Now  as 
we  consider  this  Mustard-Seed  nos¬ 
trum  to  be  a  mere  jackdaw  in  pea¬ 
cock’s  feathers,  a  nostrum  got  up  for 
vendible  purposes,  we  solemnly  pro¬ 
test  against  this  forced  parish  marriage 
between  Religion  and  Medicine,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  only  making  of  the  former 
a  tool  of  trade,  or  hawker,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  vending  the  medicine,  by  in¬ 
fluencing  a  party  of  religionists  on  the 
side  of  the  nostrum  or  its  advocate. 

Now  to  the  book.  The  whole  of 
the  pathological  part  is  taken  from  Dr. 
Johnson’s  work  on  Air  and  Diet,  with¬ 
out  acknowledgment.  As  to  the  dis¬ 
eases  which  Mustard  Seed  is  presumed 
to  cure,  we  see  its  qualities  so  lauded, 
that  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
it  advertised  as  alone  sufficient,  with¬ 
out  education  or  study,  to  qualify  a 
man  for  the  Senate,  the  Bar,  or  the 
Pulpit;  and  that  the  inventor  of  it, 
through  the  high  genius  acquired  by 
taking  it,  is  found  the  fittest  man  in 
the  kingdom  for  the  arduous  situation 
of  Prime  M inister. 

We  shall  mention  a  few  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  which  this  nostrum  is  presumed 
to  cure,  without  going  through  all, 
show  the  error  of  its  principle,  and 
point  out  the  only  and  very  limited 
benefit  which  is  to  be  expected  from  it. 

It  is  presumed  to  cure,  \  . Erysipelas. 
This  is  absurd,  because  erysipelas  is  of 
two  kinds,  inflammatory  and  local  ; 
and  therefore  requires  opposite  modes 
of  treatment.  2.  Epilepsy.  This  arises 
from  six  or  more  different  causes,  half 
of  which  are  structural  ;  and  structural 
impediments  are  not  to  be  removed  by 
medicine.  3.  Determination  of  blond 
to  the  head.  White  Mustard  Seed  is 
an  active  stimulant,  and  the  use  of  it 
in  the  case  alluded  to  would  resem¬ 
ble  administering  brandy  in  apoplexy. 
4.  Scanty  and  redundant  bile.  Ab¬ 
surd —  hot  and  cold  with  the  same 
breath, — the  Satyr  and  the  Traveller. 

Ali  the  other  pretensions  have  no 
better  foundation.  *  •  * 
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The  fact  is,  that  this  Mustard-Seed 
mania  is  only  a  practical  revival  of  the 
exploded  absurdities  of  the  Brurionian 
system.  No  two  constitutions  exactly 
resemble  each  other;  and  almost  every 
chronic  disease,  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  grown,  the  parts  which 
it  affects,  the  causes  which  have  given 
rise  to  it,  and  the  liability  to  peculiari¬ 
ties  in  the  different  constitutions,  forms 
an  isolated  case  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
therefore  the  same  remedy  cannot  ap¬ 
ply  to  all.  Further,  where  the  consti¬ 
tution  has  not  adequate  strength,  the 
application  of  medicine  is  merely  ma¬ 
nuring  a  sickly  tree,  and  raising  a  few 
leaves,  when  the  roots  are  destroyed 
and  the  trunk  decayed. 

In  short,  White  Mustard  Seed  is 
only  good  in  cases  of  simple  want  of 
tone  in  the  stomach,  because  it  acts  by 
stimulating  the  biliary  ducts,  and  oc¬ 
casions  a  more  free  flow  of  bile. — We 
shall  in  conclusion  observe,  that  the 
nostrum  itself  was  borrowed  from  Sal¬ 
mon’s  Pharmacopaeia  Londinensis,  ed. 
5th,  8vo,  lf)g8,  p.  151,  no.  120,  art. 
Sinapeos — Mustard  Seed;  and  is  there¬ 
fore  only  an  “  old  ewe  drest  lamb- 
fashion.” — The  properties  described  in 
the  hand-bills  now  circulated  are  those 
of  Salmon,  with  exaggerations.  So 
much  for  this  novelty,  and  we  recom¬ 
mend  Horace’s  adage  to  medical  men, 
— Qualetn  commendes,  &c.  &c. 


124.  Nichols’s  Progresses  of  James  the  First . 

('Continued from  p.  49.) 

OF  this  highly  curious  Collection  of 
scarce  Tracts  and  original  Correspond¬ 
ence,  this  very  entertaining  Chronicle 
of  the  Court  and  Domestic  history  of  a 
splendid  reign, — a  reign,  though  inac¬ 
tive  in  foreign  politics,  by  no  means 
deficient  in  domestic  interest, — fourteen 
out  of  eighteen  Portions  have  now  re¬ 
gularly  made  their  monthly  appearance. 

The  nature  of  the  work  we  have  al¬ 
ready  described.  Compiled  from  either 
novel  or  unknown  and  widely-dispersed 
materials,  it  possesses  a  strict  chrono¬ 
logical  arrangement,  and  rarely  a  week, 
scarcely  ever  a  month  is  passed  over, 
without  some  event  of  greater  or  less 
interest  coming  under  notice.  With 
a  continual  variety  of  subject,  one 
page  describes  the  splendid  pageantry 
of  a  Masque,  the  next  the  King’s  in¬ 
terference  in  the  trial  of  heretics  or  the 
burning  of  witches  ;  here  is  displayed 
Gent.  Mag.  June,  182(h 
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the  gentle  gallantry  of  the  Court  revels, 
there  the  savage  contests  of  the  Tower 
menagery ;  this  passage  treats  of  the 
stately  audience  of  a  foreign  ambas¬ 
sador,  that  of  the  mad  diversions  of 
the  stipendiary  buffoons ;  here  are  re¬ 
lated  the  mimic  combats  of  the  chi¬ 
valrous  tilt,  there  the  serious  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  too  fashionable  duel ; 
here  the  sumptuous  array  of  a  Court 
marriage  or  christening,  there  the 
lengthened  ceremonies  of  a  numerously 
attended  funeral  ;  here  the  profuse  ex¬ 
penditure  and  lavish  liberality  of  a 
Monarch  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
money,  astonish  by  their  wanton  ex¬ 
travagance  ;  there  the  contemptible 
modes  of  raising  supplies,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Parliaments,  surprise  by  then- 
circuitous  contrivances  ;  whilst  the 
principal  subject  of  the  work, — the 
journies  and  visits  made  by  the  Royal 
Family,  and  in  particular  the  King’s 
great  annual  Progresses, — reams  to  be 
pursued  to  the  full  extent  of  practicable 
investigation.  From  almost  all  the 
great  towns  visited  by  the  King  or 
Queen,  Mr.  Nichols  has  obtained  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Corporation  records, 
and  those  of  London  also  have  contri¬ 
buted  some  articles  to  his  stores  of  in¬ 
formation.  The  Royal  Visits  to  pri¬ 
vate  mansions  are  occasionally  describ¬ 
ed  from  letters  or  family  MSS.;  but 
when  the  fact  of  the  Visit  having 
taken  place  is  all  that  is  recorded,  an 
account  of  the  contemporary  &nd  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  mansion,  with  a  short 
memoir  of  the  favoured  host  of  Royalty, 
is  always  subjoined. 

In  “  King  James  his  Entertainment 
at  Theobalds,”  by  John  Savile,  1.603, 
we  find  the  following  description  of 
that  palace,  then  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  and  a  few  years  after  ceded  by 
him  to  the  King  in  exchange  for  Hat¬ 
field.  The  passage  acquaints  us  with 
the  usual  situation  of  the  Citizens’ 
country-residences  at  that  day: 

<(  This  House  is  not  placed  adjoyning  to 
the  highway  side,  as  manie  sumptuous 
buildings  are  in  that  countrie  and  there¬ 
abouts,  but  especiallie  betweene  that  place 
and  London,  the  most  part  whereof  belong 
to  the  Cittie  marchants  ;  hut  hath  a  most 
statelie  walke,  from  the  common  street-way, 
whereby  passengers  travaile  up  to  the  Pal- 
lace,  by  the  space  of  one  furlong  in  length, 
beset  about  either  side  with  young  elme  and 
ashe  trees,  confusedly  mixt  one  for  another, 
from  the  highway  to  the  first  court  belong 
.ing  to  the  House,  containing  in  bredth  three 
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rods,  which  amount  to  lome  fifteene  yards, 
in  fashion  made  like  a  high  ridge  land,  or 

the  middle  street- way  without  Bishop- 

-  ” 
gate. 

From  the  same  pamphlet  we  may 
observe  that  the  dinner-hour  was  then 
very  early,  for  the  King  set  off  from 
Broxbourne  to  Theobalds,  after  din¬ 
ner,  at  4  an  hour  past  one  (p.  13(3), 
and  when  he  rode  up  to  the  first  court, 
four  noblemen  laid  their  hands  upon 
his  steed,  two  before  and  two  behind, 
and  in  this  manner  he  came  to  the 
court-door  (p.  137)-  After  his  arrival 
he  went  into  the  labyrinth- like  garden 
to  walk,  “  where  hee  recreated  himselfe 
in  the  meander’s  compact  of  bayes, 
rosemarie,  and  the  like,  overshadow¬ 
ing  his  walke  to  defend  him  from  the 
heate  of  the  sunne,  till  supper  time.” 
P.  137* 

In  p.  174,  we  find  that  noble  families 
left  their  houses  in  the  care  of  a  single 
servant,  but  locked  up  every  room  ex¬ 
cept  the  hall.  The  instance  is  Wrest, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kent. 

In  p.  19G,  we  have  Lady  Anne  Clif¬ 
ford  (then  about  fifteen)  relating  with 
great  simplicity  how  that  her  mother 
“  being  extreme  angrie  with  me  for 
ridinge  before  with  Mr.  Meuerell,’’ 
commanded,  by  way  of  punishment, 
that  she  “should  lie  in  a  chamber 
alone,  which  I  could  not  endure  ;  but 
my  Cozen  Fraunces  got  the  key  of  my 
chamber  and  lay  with  me,  which  was 
the  first  time  I  loved  hir  so  verie  well. 
1'he  next  day  Mr.  Meuerell,  as  he  went 
abroade,  fell  downe  suddenly  and  died, 
soe  as  most  thought  it  was  of  the 
Plague,  which  was  then  verie  rifle. ’’ 

On  the  23d  of  July,  1603,  two  days 
before  his  Coronation,  the  King  dub¬ 
bed,  in  the  Garden  of  Whitehall,  no 
less  than  300  Knights;  of  whom  a  list 
is  given  in  pp.  20(3 — 220.  All  who 
had  landed  estates  to  the  amount  of 
40/.  per  annum  were  summoned  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  honour,  or  compound  for  the 
exoneration.  On  the  24th sixty  Knights 
of  the  Bath  were  created.  The  Pro¬ 
cession  to,  and  Ceremonial  of  the  Co¬ 
ronation,  are  described  from  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  Harleian  collection  ;  and 
the  scarce  poem  called  England’s  Cae¬ 
sar,  by  Henry  Petowe,  is  then  intro¬ 
duced. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  it  was  order¬ 
ed  that  the  day  should  be  strictly  ob¬ 
served  for  the  King’s  delivery  from  the 
Gowrie  Conspiracy.  This  was  reli¬ 
giously  done  throughout  the  reign  of 


James,  and  probably  Charles,  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  it  was  revived  after 
the  Restoration. 

In  pp.  305 — 310  is  reprinted  Da¬ 
niel’s  Vision  of  the  Twelve  Goddesses, 
a  Masque  at  Hampton  Court  in  lG03-4, 
from  the  first  edition  published  at 
the  time,  but  which  was  pirated.  It 
was  soon  after  succeeded  by  one  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Author,  with  a  dedica¬ 
tion  to  Lucy  Countess  of  Bedford, 
complaining  of  “the  unmannerly  pre¬ 
sumption  of  the  indiscreet  Printer  who 
without  warrant  divulged  the  late  Shew 
at  Court.  ’  This  Dedication  is  not 
omitted  by  Mr.  Nichols. 

In  p.  320  we  have  the  details  of  a 
lion  and  dog-fight,  at  the  Tower,  in 
the  presence  of  the  King,  Queen, 
Prince  Henry,  and  four  or  five  Lords, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  the  lion3 
fought  in  the  same  manner  as  those  a 
few  months  ago  at  Warwick  ;  tearing 
the  dogs  with  their  paws,  and  grasp¬ 
ing  them  in  their  mouths.  Upon  this 
it  is  observed,  that  “  the  lion  hath  not 
any  peculiar  or  proper  kinde  of  fight, 
as  hathe  the  dog,  beare,  or  bull,  but 
only  a  ravenous  kind  of  surprising  for 
prey.” 

From  the  ordinances  of  the  House¬ 
hold  in  1 664,  we  find  that  there  were 
wew-landerers  ;  that  Pages,  Porters, 
Scowerers,  and  Turnbroches,  were  not 
allowed  to  marry;  and  that  the  old 
custom  of  gentlemen  placing  their 
sons  for  learning  and  preferment  un¬ 
der  the  officers  of  the  board  of  Green 
Cloth  had  been  abused.”  Pp.  444,  5. 

It  seems  that  the  Mastership  of  the 
Robes  required  that  officer,  though  a 
nobleman,  to  have  the  qualifications 
of  a  real  taylor  :  for  Sir  Robert  Carey, 
younger  son  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  and 
afterwards  Earl  of  Monmouth,  who 
filled  that  office  to  Prince  Henry,  says: 
“If  I  have  skill  in  any  thing,  I  think 
I  can  tell  how  to  make  good  cloaths,” 
.  4(33.  Itdoes  not,  however,  follow  that 
e  put  his  knowledge  into  practice. 

At  the  marriage  of  Sir  Philip  Her¬ 
bert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Montgomery, 
the  young  couple 

“were  lodged  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
where  the  King  in  his  shirt  and  night¬ 
gown  gave  them  a  revilU  matin,  before  they 
were  up,  and  spent  a  good  time  in  or  upon 
the  bed ;  cliuse  which  you  will  believe.  No 
ceremony  was  omitted  of  bride-cakes,  points, 
quarters,  and  gloves,  which  have  been  ever 
since  the  livery  of  the  Court;  and  at  night 
there  was  sewing  into  the  sheet,  casting  of 
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tbe  bride’s  left  hose,  with  many  other  petty 
sorceries.”  P.  74. 

In  l(X)4-5  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
gave  a  great  feast  to  the  court. 

<f  The  service  was  set  out  in  the  Dutch 
manner,  with  banners  and  streamers,  and 
presents  were  given  to  the  Ladyes  of  Spa¬ 
nish  gloves  and  fans  ;  but  after  dinner  he 
came  over  to  us  with  a  play  and  a  banquet.” 
P.  474. 

The  following  passages  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  all  the  trouble  of  Charles 
the  First’s  reign  were  preconcerted  by 
malcontents,  and  the  irritating  mea¬ 
sures  taken  by  them,  (of  which  there 
is  such  a  clear  account  in  Bates’s 
Elenehus,)  long  before  hostilities  com¬ 
menced  seem  to  prove  it. 

“  You  have  heard  of  the  putt'mg  off  the 
Parliament  till  October,  the  reason  whereof 
J  cannot  understand  nor  reach  unto,  unless 
it  be  that  they  would  have  all  the  Privy 
Seales  paid  in  [that  mode  of  raising  money 
being  illegal  perhaps]  and  that  they  would 
have  those  matters  of  the  Church  thoroughly 
settled;  wherein  it  is  hard  to  say  what  course 
were  best  to  take,  for  that  more  shew  them¬ 
selves  opposite  than  was  suspected,  and  the 
Bishops  themselves  are  loath  to  proceed  too 
vigorously  in  casting  out  and  depriving  so 
many  well  reputed  of  for  life  and  learning, 
only  the  King  is  constant  to  have  all  come 
to  conformity.  Though  he  seek  to  be  very 
private  and  retired,  where  he  is,  yet  he  is 
much  importuned  with  petitions  on  their 
behalf,  and  with  foolish  prophecies  of  dan¬ 
ger  to  ensue,  and  great  speech  we  hear  of  a 
strange  apparition  lately  at  Berwick  of  two 
armies,  that  fought  a  long  time  with  horse, 
foot,  and  ordnance. 

“  Eight  or  ten  days  since,  there  was  above 
two  hundred  pounds  worth  of  Popish  books, 
taken  about  Southampton-house,  and  burn¬ 
ed  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard.”  P.  491. 

“  Religious  feuds,’’  says  Gibbon, 
“are  implacable,’’  and  it  is  shown  in 
the  Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities  (ii. 
55/)  that  prodigies  were  forged  for 
seditious  purposes.  Tyranny  generates 
plots;  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot  soon 
followed  this  conflagration  of  Papistical 
books. 

From  pp.  398,  3Q9,  we  find  that 
the  Court  was  full  of  thieves,  who 
stole  the  clothes  and  money  of  the 
royal  attendants. 

On  Easter  Tuesday,  lf)05,  Mr.  Her¬ 
rick,  one  of  the  King’s  goldsmiths, 
was  knighted  for  making  a  hole  in  the 
^reat  diamond  worn  by  the  King.  In 
ifiOl  he  was  M.  r.  for  Leicester,  and 
“gave  to  the  town  in  kindness  tweke 
silver  spoons.”  P.  504. 


gr  esses  of  James  ihe  First.  hS9 

In  p.  516  is  an  account  of  another 
lion  fight;  one  lion  was  a  complete 
conqueror,  and  spoyled  all  the  three 
dogs,  the  best  dying  the  next  day. 

When  the  King  feasted  Prince  Lo- 
dowick,  “after  dinner  they  saw  beare- 
baiting  and  bull-baiting.’’  P.  517- 

The  next  point  to  which  we  shall 
advert,  is  the  famous  Gunpowder  Plot. 
With  regard  to  principles,  we  beg  to 
observe,  that  secrets  entrusted  to  many 
can  never  be  kept ;  and  that  nine  plots 
out  of  ten  have  ever  been  betrayed. 
It  has  been  presumed,  that  the  Gun¬ 
powder  Plot  never  had  a  londfide  ex¬ 
istence,  that  it  was  a  mere  measure  of 
state-craft,  and  resembled  the  assertion 
of  the  inscription  of  the  monument  of 
London,  which  states  the  Fire  of  1 606 
to  have  originated  with  the  Papists. 
What  the  Jesuits  have  effected,  and 
what  religious  fanaticism  will  attempt, 
and  how  dangerous  it  is  in  any  form, 
history  will  show.  However,  there, 
is  evidence  that  it  was  a  reality,  and 
Fuller  (Church  Hist.  B.  X.  34)  who 
lived  in  the  age,  observes,  that  the 
traitors,  knowing  the  consequences  of 
the  people  rising  against  them  in  ven¬ 
geance  supreme,  had  also  contrived 
means  for  saddling  the  Puritans  with 
the  offence.  But,  however,  Mr.  Ni¬ 
chols  has  printed  an  original  letter, 
detailing  the  conversation  of  the  day, 
which  he  has  judiciously  contrasted 
with  the  official  account  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  ;  and  has  added  in  a  note, 
that  the  mysterious  letter,  which  James 
is  said  to  have  so  ingeniously  unriddled, 
as  to  the  mode  of  the  plot,  was  a  con¬ 
trivance  of  Cecil  the  minister  himself. 
This  is  dubious.  Mr.  Nichols  declines 
minute  investigation  of  the  plot,  as  re¬ 
quiring  a  large  volume,  and  not  within 
his  subject  (p.  577)*  We  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  only  mention  two  things. 

Mr.  Lodge  says  (Illustrations  of  Bri¬ 
tish  History,  vol.  I.  p.  301),-  that  Lord 
Monteagle  s  Letter  “  was  not  the  only 
intelligence  of  the  Gunpowder  Trea¬ 
son  which  was  communicated  to 
James;’’  and  Collinson  adds  (Somer¬ 
setshire,  I II.  5),  that  the  Lord  Mon¬ 
teagle  had  the  manor  of  Martock  in 
Somersetshire  given  him  in  fee,  as  a 
reward  for  his  discovery  of  thijs  plot. 
If  this  be  the  fact,  it  was  of  course  by 
his  instrumentality  that  the  plot  vyas 
discovered,  whatever  may  have  beeji 
the,  modes.  ■<:  '}  :;  r,. 

It  appears  from  p.  5?9  that) “  the  let¬ 
ter  was  ascribed  to  Mary  Parker,  Lord 
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Monteagle’s  sister,  wife  of  Thomas 
Habington,  and  the  connection  of  that 
family  with  the  agents  of  the  plot  is 
given  at  large  in  Nash’s  Worcester¬ 
shire. 

Here  vve  shall  leave  the  first  volume 
of  this  valuable  work.  It  is  evident  that 
collections  of  original  and  curious  do¬ 
cuments,  are  to  the  Antiquary,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  history,  what  ruins  and  relics 
in  Museums  are  to  the  other  branch 
of  Archaeology ;  in  fact,  they  are  the 
very  materials  of  the  science.  Of 
course,  books  of  such  a  kind  come 
under  the  important  class  of  standard 
historical  works.  What  pedigrees  and 
title-deeds  are  to  property  and  family, 
these  are  to  history,  and  manners,  and 
customs.  On  such  a  subject,  it  is, 
however,  useless  to  expatiate. 


195.  The  Geography  of  the  Globe,  containing 
a  Description  of  its  several  Divisions  of 
Land  and  Water ;  to  tvhich  are  added. 
Problems  on  the  Terrestrial  and  Celestial 
Globes,  and  a  Series  of  Questions  for  Exa¬ 
mination:  designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  Private  Families.  By  Jolm-Olding 
Butler,  Teacher  of  Writing,  Arithmetic , 
and  Geography.  Harvey  arac/Darton,  <5 sc. 

PHYSICAL  causes  and  political 
events  often  produce  important  changes 
in  the  surface  or  in  the  statistical  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  globe :  hence  new  ele¬ 
mentary  treatises  are  necessary  for  the 
instruction  of  young  persons  in  Geo¬ 
graphy.  The  work  now  before  us  has 
the  merit  of  presenting  the  world  to 
the  eye  of  youth  as  the  world  now  is  ; 
and  Mr.  Butler,  following  the  plan  of 
his  father’s  publications,  has  also  com¬ 
bined  with  the  immediate  object  in 
view,  a  variety  of  information  derived 
from  History  and  Biography.  We 
subjoin  a  few  extracts,  indiscriminately 
taken,  as  specimens  of  the  general 
style  and  contents. 

“  Surface  of  Norway. — The  Norwe¬ 
gian  cqast  is  in  the  highest  style  of  rocky 
grandeur,  and,  being  continually  broken  by 
the  waves  of  the  Northern  ocean,  is  much 
broken  and  indented  with  deep  inlets  or 
fiords.  In  the  interior,  Norway  is  perhaps 
the  most  mountainous  country  in  the  world. 
It  combines,  however,  some  of  the  softer 
features  of  Nature.  A  Norwegian  land¬ 
scape  exhibits  lofty  mountains  clothed  with 
towering  forests  of  fir,  pine,  and  birch 
trees  j  bold  rocks  and  abrupt  precipices, 
with  the  varying  scenes  of  green  pastures, 
cultivated  fields,  and  mountain  sides  spotted 
with  f&rrus  and  farm-houses.  Norway  has 


many  lakes  ;  the  largest  is  that  of  Enara,  in 
Lapland.” 

“  Florence.  Florence,  delightfully  seated 
on  the  Arno,  and  in  a  plain  luxuriant  with 
olive  trees  and  vineyards,  has,  from  its  pa¬ 
tronage  of  Literature,  Arts,  and  Sciences, 
been  regarded  as  the  Athens  of  Italy.  It 
has  a  noble  gallery  of  Paintings  and  An¬ 
tiques,  the  glory  of  which  is  the  famous 
Venus  de  Medici,  ‘  the  bending  statue  that 
enchants  the  world,’  and  which  is  deemed  a 
personification  of  all  that  is  graceful,  elegant, 
and  beautiful,  in  the  female  form.  The 
Church  of  St.  Croce,  which  has  been  called 
the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Florence  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  monuments  to  the  illustrious 
dead,  contains,  among  others,  the  remains 
of  Galileo,  the  astronomer  ;  of  Machiavelli, 
the  political  writer  ;  and  of  Michael  Angelo, 
whose  comprehensive  genius  excelled  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  poetry.  Yet,  among 
those  who  have  immortalized  Florence,  we 
look  in  vain  for  a  memorial  of  him  who  was 
her  highest  ornament,  and  perhaps  the 
most  exalted  genius  of  Italy — Dante.” 

The  following  extract  is  an  example 
of  the  plan  generally  adopted  by  Mr. 
Butler,  of  making  the  scholar  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  relative  political  and  com¬ 
mercial  advantages  of  states;  a  branch 
of  knowledge  too  often  neglected  in 
school-books. 

“  Political  and  Commercial  rank  of 
Mexico.  No  region  of  the  globe  has  in  a 
higher  degree  the  constituent  elements  of 
national  greatness  than  the  Mexican  states. 
Situated  midway  between  the  two  grand  di¬ 
visions  of  America,  and  also  between  the 
two  great  oceans  of  the  world,  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  can  with  ease  transport  its  riches 
both  to  the  new  and  ancient  hemisphere. 
Its  position  in  the  former  is  favourable  for 
an  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  in  South  America.  From  its 
eastern  coast  the  commerce  of  Mexico  may 
be  wafted  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  opposite 
shores  of  Europe  and  Africa ;  while  from 
its  magnificent  ports,  San  Francisco,  San 
Bias,  and  Acapulco,  on  the  west,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  wealth  mav  flow  aloncc  the  Pacific  to 
Asiatic  realms.  In  the  political  system  of 
North  America,  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
will,  if  governed  wisely,  be  inferior  in  rank 
only  to  the  United  States.” 

The  external  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
Constantinople  is  well  known.  The 
following  description  is  not  without 
interest  : 

“  Constantinople,  the  anciesit  Byzan¬ 
tium,  whose  modern  name  perpetuates  the 
glory  of  Constantine  its  founder,  surpasses 
all  the  European  capitals  in  beauty  and  the 
advantages  of  situation.  On  the  right  is 
the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  on  the  left  the 
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Euxiae  ;  while  the  imperial  city  commands 
from  her  seven  hills  the  opposite  shores  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  When  approached  by 
water,  its  appearance  is  magnificent,  and 
the  elevations  present  an  imposing  mixture 
of  towers,  domes,  palaces,  and  mosques,  the 
whole  interspersed  with  rich  masses  of  cy¬ 
press  trees.  Within,  however,  Constanti¬ 
nople  has  little  to  recommend  it  except  the 
mosque  of  Santa  Sophia,  formerly  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Cathedral,  and  others  in  the  same  style, 
with  the  Seraglio.  In  population  the  city 
ranks  the  third  among  European  capitals, 
having,  with  the  suburbs,  more  than  400,000 
inhabitants.” 

Mr.  Butler  has  inserted  in  his  work 
many  curious  etymological  and  statisti¬ 
cal  notes;  the  former,  by  tracing  the 
derivation  of  the  names  of  places  and 
countries,  often  designate  their  situa¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  latter  enable  the  pupil  to 
form  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  national 
wealth.  The  problems  which  are  sub¬ 
joined,  though  few  in  number,  are 
well  selected,  and  in  some  instances 
lucidly  arranged.  We  particularly  al¬ 
lude  to  problem  5,  on  the  Celestial 
Globe,  in  which  the  gradual  advance 
to,  or  recess  of  the  Sun  from  the  east 
and  west  points  of  the  heavens  is 
traced.  Altogether,  the  systematic  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  several  divisions  of 
the  countries;  the  valuable  notes,  and 
the  general  mass  of  information  con¬ 
tained  in  this  work,  enable  us  to  re¬ 
commend  it  to  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  young. 


126.  A  Brief  Memoir  of  Mr.  William  But¬ 
ler,  ivilh  a  Portrait.  By  John-Olding 
Butler.  8  vo. 

THIS  Memoir,  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
for  October  1822,  is  now  re-published 
at  the  request  of  several  of  the  Author’s 
friends,  and  will  doubtless  be  accept¬ 
able  not  only  to  the  pupils  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  but  to  many  who,  though  not 
personally  acquainted  with  him,  have 
justly  appreciated  bis  useful  works. 


127.  Warner’s  Glastonbury. 

( Concluded fromp.  427.) 

IN  the  Survey  of  the  Temporalities 
of  the  Abbey,  taken  after  the  Dissolu¬ 
tion,  are  some  curious  particulars. 

Some  wood  was  cut  every  xvi  years  ; 
but  such  wood  when  xx  years  old  was 
worth  only  xxs.  per  acre.  Coppice- 
wood,  consisting  of  oak,  ash,  and  ma¬ 
ple,  cut  every  14  years,  was  worth  only 
ns.  8d.  per  acre ;  timber  was  equally 
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cheap,  and  this  accounts  for  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  used  in  old  buildings. 

“Also  within  the  same  parke  there  are 
cc  okes  fytt  for  tymber,  every  oke  esteemed 
to  be  worth  iis.”  Appen.  Ixxiv. 

The  deer  in  parks  were  divided  into 
“deere  of  auntler”  and  “deere  of  ras¬ 
cal,’’  eight  hundred  being  the  stock  of 
a  park  four  miles  in  circuit: 

“  North  wood  Parke  conteyneth  in  cir- 
cuite  iiij  inyles,  the  pales  well  repayred, 
therbage  verye  good  and  swete,  wherein  art 
dccc  dere,  whereof  there  are  of  dere  of  aunt¬ 
ler  clx,  dere  of  rascall  dcxl.” 

The  Manor  of  Mere,  Som.  was  a 
House  fit  for  a  Gentleman  : 

“The  scite  of  the  mannor  ys  of  an 
auncyent  buildyng,  having  a  fayre  large 
hall,  thone  halfe  wlierof  is  covered  with 
leade,  and  thother  with  slate,  with  viii  fayre 
chambers,  a  propre  chapell,  with  a  kytehin, 
buttery,  and  pantrye,  and  all  other  howses 
of  office  very  necessary.  Fynally,  the  howse 
is  fitt  for  a  man  of  worship.”  lxxv. 

Three  orchards,  and  as  many  large 
fishponds,  were  annexed  to  it. 

Upon  a  mere  five  miles  in  circuit 
and  one  and  a  half  broad,  forty  couples 
of  swan  swere  kept,  and  iiij  heron- 
sewes  [for  hawking]  but  in  the  woods 
there  were  only  sixteen  pheasants, 
(lxxv);  some  woods  were  sold  at  eigh¬ 
teen  years  growth  (Ixxvi).  Woods  ap¬ 
pear  also  to  have  been  annexed  to 
commons,  and  sold  to  the  tenants  : 

“  Also  there  are  apperteyning  unto  the 
same  manor  iiij  woodes,  called  Brode  Oke 
Common,  Godley  Moore  Common,  and 
Blackwars  Wood,  and  Heath  Moore  Com¬ 
mon,  wherin  is  moche  fayre  tymbre,  and 
hathe  allwayes  used  to  be  felled  and  solde 
to  the  tenaunts  there,”  lxxvii. 

The  Manor  of  Newton,  Dorset,  was 
a  House  fit  for  a  Knight : 

“  The  saide  house  standeth  on  ahighe  hill, 
just  by  a  great  ronnyng  ryver  in  the  valey  :  it 
is  of  thancyen  buyldyng,  portly  and  strong, 
able  and  mete  for  a  knight  to  lye  in.”  lxxxiv. 

Seven  commons  belonged  to  the 
Manor  of  Buckland,  in  all  cccxviii 
acres ;  among  them  three  woods,  lxxxv. 

The  tenants  had  also  common  quar¬ 
ries  for  their  repairs.  Hid. 

Patching  bells  is  never  a  good  prac¬ 
tice  ;  but  the  caution  of  our  ancestors, 
that  they  should  not  lose  their  tone,  is 
worthy  notice : 

“  5th  July  25th  Elizabeth.  Bond  from 
Edward  Mitchell  of  Cooliton  (Collyton)  in 
the  County  of  Devon,  smith,  to  the  War¬ 
dens  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  in  the  penalty  of  4 1.  Conditioned, 
that  he  should  during  his  life,  upon  pay- 
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rtient  of  a  pension  of  35.  a  year,  \ipon  eight 
weeks  warning  to  be  given  to  him  in  this 
behalf,  kepe  in  good  order  and  tuneable  the 
three  greater  bells  of  the  sayde  Church  of 
St.  John  in  Glaston,  in  those  places,  onlie 
of  the  said  bells,  where  he  the  said  Ed¬ 
ward  Mitchell  hath  sowdered  and  amended 
them  before  tlrensealinge  of  these  presents. 

Sign’  Edw.  Mitchell. 

His  mark  is  in  the  form  of  a  bell."  p.  ci. 

An  error  in  these  accounts  is  to  be 
corrected  : 

“  It’ra,  that  the  sayed  condyt  wardens 
do  kepe  in  alle  (sic)  for  the  comodetie  of 
the  condyts  in  the  sayd  towne,  to  be  kept 
about  the  tyme  of  Shroftyde.”  P.  ci. 

The  words  kepe  in  alle,  should  be 
“  keep  an  ale,’’  i.  e.  sell  ale  and  hold 
a  parish  festival,  the  profit  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  public  burdens,  whence  came 
Whitson-ales,  &c.  We  need  not  quote 
Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities,  Lysons’s 
Environs,  &c.  &c. 

The  obligations  of  Archaeologists  to 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  are  increased  by  plates 
upon  important  subjects,  communicat¬ 
ed  by  him,  and  among  these  we  reckon 
an  excellent  coloured  plate  of  that  very 
curious  specimen  of  ancient  art,  Light- 
foot’s  clock  at  Wells.  We  should  like 
to  see  more  of  such  things,  (where  they 
occur, — and  they  are  rare,)  in  the  form 
of  plates.  Conservative  representations 
of  objects,  are  naturally  part  and  parcel 
of  Topographical  Works,  but  Museum 
Plates  (if  we  may  so  call  them)  are 
often  more  valuable,  because  they  may 
be  unique  specimens,  which  Architec¬ 
tural  objects  very  seldom  are.  Indeed 
the  importance  of  engraving  (we  wish 
we  could  say  modelling  of  such  things) 
is  shown  by  the  following  simple  fact, 
that  Strutt  was  obliged  to  compile  his 
“Manners  and  Customs’’  from  illu¬ 
minations  of  ancient  objects,  not  the 
things  themselves. 

In  Plate  XIV.  we  have  engravings 
of  the  chairs  of  the  Abbot  and  a  Monk 
of  Glastonbury.  The  chair  of  the  for¬ 
mer  is  in  the  seat  a  triangle,  in  the 
upper  part  a  square ;  that  of  the  Monk 
is  letter  X,  the  Curule  fashion.  Both 
of  these  forms  must  have  been  in¬ 
convenient,  but  the  fact  is,  embellish¬ 
ment,  not  convenience,  was  the  object 
sought ;  and  the  taste  consisted  not,  as 
among  the  Greeks,  in  the  pattern,  but 
in  the  profusion  of  ornament. 

Abbot  Whiting’s  watch  and  seal  in 
Plate  XVII.  is  a  third  very  curious 
relink.  It  is  not  possible  to  describe 
it  by  words.  It  is  an  octagon,  with  a 


circular  dial  plate.  It  is  protected  on 
both  sides  by  a  metal  lid,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  chain  or  string  is  appended 
a  brass  seal. 

Many  other  things  might  be  made 
disquisitional  subjects  in  this  work  ; 
but  there  is  an  identity  of  character  in 
all  remains  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Mili¬ 
tary  Architecture  and  Customs,  which 
stops  novelty  of  discussion.  Glaston¬ 
bury  has  an  historical  interest  of  the 
first  order,  but  it  has  nothing  remark¬ 
able.  The  kitchen  and  the  well  are  cer¬ 
tainly  curiosities  ;  but  of  all  the  rest, 
there  is  at  least  a  hundred  fac-similes. 
In  viewing  the  chancel  of  such  a  Church 
as  Kilpeck  in  Hertfordshire,  a  visitor 
would  say,  I  never  saw  any  thing  like 
this  before ;  when  the  choir  door  of 
Tewkesbury  is  opened,  the  effect  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  can  suppose  an  ancient 
Church  was;  and  King’s  College  Cha¬ 
pel  is  probably  the  thing  itself.  Glas¬ 
tonbury  was,  doubtless,  not  inferior, 
but  wide  is  the  difference  between  a 
whole  figure  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
and  legs  and  toes.  We  have  been  four 
times  at  Glastonbury,  but  it  was  the 
mere  disjecti  membra  poetiv.  There  is 
nothing  left  but  the  kitchen  and  well. 
All  the  rest  are  mere  pieces  of  wall. 
Hundreds  of  things  in  Great  Britain 
are  superior,  both  in  instruction  and 
interest;  and  these  are  either  unknown 
or  neglected. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  work  with¬ 
out  expressing  our  reprehension  of  a 
selfish  and  revolting  practice  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  following  memorandum  on 
the  back  of  the  title  : 

“A  private  Impression  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  :  the  Plates  are  obliterated 
and  the  Wood-cuts  destroyed.” 

J 

We  ha  ve  no  patience  with  a  Corn- 
bill  introduced  into  Literature;  nor  do 
we  see  any  utility  in  a  warfare  against 
second-hand  clothes  ;  nor  do  we  ad¬ 
mire  the  feeling,  that  because  one  man 
has  bought  a  thing,  another  shall  not 
do  the  same,  unless  he  gives  twice  its 
worth.  Books  then  are  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  dinners  once  eaten, — they  are  not 
to  be  eaten  again.  A  Copper-plate  has 
a  generative  power,  and  therefore  must 
be  mutilated.  The  innocent  pleasure  of 
having  the  prints  shall  be  made  very 
expensive,  or  not  be  had  at  all.  Such 
stratagems  with  regard  to  }x>pular 
works,  would  be  defeated  by  pirated 
editions;  and  books,  necessarily  6f 
a  very  limited  circulation,  will  only 
rise  in  value  a  century  hence.  We 
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have  thought  that  books  were  written 
to  diffuse  instruction  and  pleasure,  and 
that  authors  can  only  be  deemed  pub¬ 
lic  benefactors,  when  they  have  this 
object,  and  not  that  of  stock-jobbers, 
speculating  and  raising  things  far  be¬ 
yond  their  natural  value. 


128.  Smith’s  new  Pocket  Companion  to  the 
Roads  of  England  and  Wales.-  Exhibiting , 
in  a  Seriesof  43  engraved  Plates ,  the  Roads 
from  London  to  every  considerable  Town 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  principal 
Cross  Roads. 

THE  great  advantage  of  this  Work 
consists  of  its  laying  down  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Roads  by  actual  Mapping,  thereby 
combining  the  uses  of  Road  Books  and 
Maps.  But  the  novelty  of  the  Plan  is 
not  so  manifest,  as  by  a  reference  to 
our  Volumes  *,  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  have  given  most  of  the  principal 
Routes  from  London  in  exactly  a  si¬ 
milar  way.  However,  the  plan  is  an 
excellent  one  ;  the  engravings  are  very 
neatly  executed  ;  and  from  its  portable 
form,  this  Book  of  Roads  cannot  fail 
to  become  generally  acceptable  as  a 
travelling  companion. 


12,9.  Stanley  Tales,  collected  by  the  late 
Ambrose  Marten,  Esq.  of  Stanley  Priory, 
near  Teesdale.  Vol.  I.  part  i.  Morgan, 
Dean-street ,  Soho. 

CONSIDERING  the  superior  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  interesting  selection 
of  Tales,  original  and  select,  has  been 
issued  by  its  spirited  publisher,  we 
hope  that  it  will  be  the  precursor  of 
many  more  beautiful  works.  It  is 
printed  in  the  same  type  with  the  Li¬ 
terary  Souvenir,  and  is  embellished  by 
a  neat  engraved  title-page,  and  a  well- 
executed  illustrative  plate.  The  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  collection,  which  is  highly 
entertaining,  is  told  in  the  introductory 
tale  entitled  Stanley  Priory. 


130.  The  Coronation  Oath  considered,  with 
Reference  to  the  Principles  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1688.  By  Charles  Thomas  Lane, 
Esq .  of  the  Inner  Temple.  8 vo.  pp.  62. 

IT  is  a  trite  maxim,  that  to  arrive  at 
the  true  construction  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  we  must  refer  to  the  pre¬ 
amble  ;  upon  so  doing  we  find  that 
our  ancestors  thinking  that  Popery  af¬ 

*  See  General  Index  of  Plates  in  Gent. 
Mag.  vol,  V.  p.  209. 


forded  no  toleration,  or  peace,  or  se¬ 
curity,  to  any  other  communion  (see 
p.  16),  framed  the  Coronation  Oath, 
for  the  protection  of  the  Protestant 
Religion  against  Popery.  That  this 
was  the  fact  is  clearly  proved  by  Mr. 
Lane  in  the  following  paragraph  : 


“To  be  a  Protestant  is  not  all  that  the 
Settlement  of  1688  requires  from  the  Sove¬ 
reign.  He  must  in  the  face  of  his  people 
declare  his  conviction  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  ‘  superstitious  and  idolatrous;’  and 
that,  be  it  observed,  at  the  same  time,  and 
on  the  solemn  occasion  (if  another  do  not 
first  occur)  on  which  he  is  to  pledge  him¬ 
self  to  ‘  maintain  the  Protestant  Reformed 
Religion,  established  by  law.’  The  views 
of  the  Legislature  are  again  strongly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Act  of  Settlement.  By  that 
Act  (after  confirming  the  law  for  excluding 
Papists  from  the  Throne)  it  is  enacted  that 
every  King  and  Queen  who  shall  succeed  to 
the  Crown  by  virtue  thereof,  ‘shall  have  the 
Coronation  Oath  administered  to  him,  her, 
them,  at  their  respective  Coronations, 
to  the  Act  for  establishing  the 
Coronation  Oath,  and  shall  make,  subscribe, 
and  repeat,  the  Declaration  (against  Popery) 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  mentioned  or  referred 
to  in  the  manner  and  form  thereby  pre¬ 
scribed.’  In  thus  coupling  the  Coronation 
Oath  with  the  Declaration  against  Popery, 
is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  refer  to  the  same  objects,  and 
were  designed  to  have,  in  one  important  par¬ 
ticular,  the  same  operation,  namely,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  Croton  a  barrier  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  Popery  ?” 

An  indissoluble  union  between  the 
Protestant  Religion  and  the  civil  free¬ 
dom  of  the  State,  was  certainly  the 
first  doctrine  in  record  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  may  it  ever  continue  so.  This 
is  an  able  and  elaborate  pamphlet. 


or 

according 


131.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
London,  January  29,  1826,  being  the 
Day  appointed  to  commemorate  the  Acces¬ 
sion  of  his  most  gracious  Majesty  King 
George  IK.  By  the  Rev.  John  Abbiss, 
M.  A.  Rector.  8 vo.  pp.  19. 

THIS  is  a  successful  advocacy  of 
loyalty,  and  most  certainly  loyalty  is  a 
distinguishing  duty  of  Christians,  and, 
as  Mr.  Abbiss  shows  in  the  following 
extract,  one  also  of  prudence : 

“  We  are  required  particularly  to  pray  for 
Kings,  and  all  that  are  in  authority  ;  and 
this  practice  will  be  found  to  be  no  less  our 
interest  than  our  duty;  for  upon  them,  un¬ 
der  Providence,  greatly  depend  the  welfare 
of  the  State,  and  the  happiness  and  peace 
of  individuals.  Without  government  society 
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cannot  exist,— government  is  the  band  of 
aociety  which  keeps  individuals  together  for 
mutual  benefit, — it  guards  and  preserves 
peace  among  them,  and  gives  security  to 
their  persons  and  property.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  how  much  every  one  is  interested 
to  pray  for  their  governors,  and  entreat  God 
to  bless  them  ;  to  give  them  an  understand¬ 
ing  heart,  and  a  right  mind,  and  to  crown 
with  success  their  efforts  for  the  public 
good.”  P.  11. 


132.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Sudbury  St.  Peter  in  Suffolk, 
on  behalf  of  the  Schools  in  connexion  with 
the  National  Society.  By  Henry  Watts 
Wilkinson,  M.A.  Perpetual  Curate  of  St. 
Gregory’s  and  St.  Peter’s,  Sudbury,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Worcester  College ,  Oxford. 

EVERY  body  knows  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  National  Schools  is  to  instil 
sound  principles  as  well  as  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  learning;  for  by  the  latter 
only,  says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  “you  af¬ 
ford  a  capacity  beyond  what  would  be 
otherwise  possessed  for  imbibing  the 
poison  of  libertinism  and  infidelity, — 
ou  put  a  two-edged  sword  into  the 
ands  of  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
of  which  they  will  make  a  bad  use.” 
(p.  if).)- — The  whole  discourse  is  judi¬ 
cious. 


133.  Essays  on  the  Universal  Analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  Natural  and  the  Spiritual  World. 
8 vo.  pp.  320. 

THE  only  sensible  thing  which  the 
author  has  done  with  regard  to  this 
work,  is  not  having  put  his  name  to 
it.  His  postulate  is,  that  every  thing 
in  the  natural  world  receives  its  appro¬ 
bate  form  and  qualities,  in  order  to 
e  in  some  way  or  other  a  type  of 
Christianity;  i.  e.  that  the  shape  of  a 
pig  or  a  cabbage  has  a  symbolic  reli- 

?;ious  meaning.  To  prove  this  postu- 
ate  in  a  clearer  form,  the  work  is 
written  dialogue-wise.  A.  a  man  of 
straw,  asks  questions  of  B.  an  oracle, 
who  gives  him  such  information  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

“  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  probabll 
(!  !  !)  that  the  planet  Saturn  may  be  a  type 
of  a  legal  hypocrite,  but  not  absolutely  self- 
righteous,  for  I  rather  suppose  JupHer  to 
be  a  self-deceived  and  self-righteous  sinner  ,- 
and  Saturn  to  be  a  complete  hypocrite, — 
that  is  to  say,  m  types.”  P.  284. 

A.  however,  is  not  such  a  man  of 
straw  as  to  be  unable  to  say  ho  to  this 
goose,  for  when  B.  informs  him,  in 
p.  65,  that  the  “ faculty  of  imagination 
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is  human  water  f  he  plucks  up  spirit 
and  acquaints  B.  very  manfully,  that 
he  (A.)  cannot  conceive  how  B.  can 
make  that  out.  In  seriousness,  we 
are  sorry  to  see  Religion  made  the  ve¬ 
hicle  of  propagating  nonsense  ;  but 
possibly  it  is  only  an  “  Anguis  in 
herba.” 


1S4.  My  Thought  Book.  J.P.  Thomas.  8ro. 
pp.  393. 

“  SUNT  hona,  sunt  qucedam  me- 
diocria,  sunt  mala' — we  will  not 
say  plura>  hut  we  must  positively  pro¬ 
test  against  whole  pages  being  written 
to  show,  that  if  tithes  were  taken  away 
the  farmer  would  be  benefited.  Every 
body,  one  would  think,  knew  the  story 
of  the  Devonshire  farmer.  “If  they 
took  away  the  tithes  from  the  parsons, 
where  would  they  go  to?  To  the 
landlords  to  he  sure,  who  would  raise 
the  rent  accordingly.  Why,  then,  let 
them  stay  where  they  are,  for  I  can  al¬ 
ways  make  a  better  bargain  with  the 
parson  than  the  landlord.”  —  There 
are,  however,  numerous  good  things. 
Thus,  No.  664 : 

“  Of  all  the  many  arguments  against  un¬ 
qualified  republicanism,  there  is  not  one 
more  conclusive  than  that  furnished  by  the 
answer  of  Lycurgus  to  the  question,  why  he 
who  so  warmly  advocated  equal  rights  and 
equal  benefits,  preferred  an  oligarchical  to  a 
democratic  constitution  of  government  ? 

*  Try  the  system  of  democracy  in  your  ow« 
family,'  said  he.”  P.  324. 

- ^ - 

135.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Ecton 
in  the  County  of  Northampton.  By  John 
Cole,  Editor  of  “  Herveianay"  <3fc.  8 vo. 
pp.  57. 

THIS  is  a  sketch  of  parochial  his¬ 
tory.  Nothing  nationally  curious  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  parish,  except  its  being  the 
ancestral  residence  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin’s  family,  industrious  blacksmiths; 
but  Vulcan  obtained  a  place  among 
the  heathen  gods;  and  Franklin  among 
those  of  America.  lie  was  a  clever, 
prudent,  and  able  man,  and  deserved 
his  elevation,  so  far  as  regarded  philo¬ 
sophy  and  the  country  which  he 
served,  but  he  had  not  ail  iota  of 
John  Bull  in  his  character.  Disgust¬ 
ing  selfishness  degrades  it; — enough  of 
him.  The  families  of  Isted  and  Orle- 
bar  confer  credit  on  the  spot;  and  the 
connexion  of  Percy  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more  (whose  portrait  is  given  in  the 
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work),  with  the  Isteil  family,  leads  ns 
to  the  information  that  the  original 
MS.  of  his  ancient  Ballads  is  still  pre¬ 
served  at  Isted  House.  There  is  also 


a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Durey,  the  Bishop's 
lady,  the  original  of  “  Oh  !  Nanny, 
wilt  thou  gang  with  me.”  Saxon  coins 
have  been  found  in  Mr.  1  stecPs  garden. 

O — 


LITERATURE,  ARTS,  &c. 


Oxford,  May  27. 

The  Prizes  for  the  year  1826  have  been 
awarded  to  the  following  Gentlemen  :  — 
Chancellor  s  Prizes. 

Latin  Verse.  —  “  Montes  Pyreiicei.” — 
Francis  H.  Leighton,  Demy  of  Magdalen 
College. 

English  Essay. — “  Is  a  rude  or  a  re¬ 
fined  Age  more  favourable  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Woiks  of  Fiction  ?” — George  Ma- 
berly,  B.A.  of  Baliol  College. 

Sir  Roger  Newdigate’s  Prize. 

English  Verse. —  “  Trajan’s  Pillar.” — 
W  illiam  Waller  Tireman,  Commoner  of 
VVadham  College. 

Dr.  Ellerton  s  Theological  Prize. 

English  Essay.  —  “The  operation  of 
human  causes  only  will  not  sufficiently  ac¬ 
count  for  the  Propagation  of  Christianity.” 
—  Rev.  Thomas  William  Carr,  B.  A.  of 
Brasenose  College. 

June  10.  The  following  subjects  are  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  Chancellor’s  Prizes  for  the 
ensuing  year,  viz. 

For  Latin  Verses,  Mexicum.  —  For  an 
English  Essay,  The  influence  of  the  Crusades 
upon  the  Arts  and  Literature  of  Europe. — 
For  a  Latin  Essay,  Lex  apud  Romanos 
Agraria. 

Sir  Roger  Newdigate’s Prize forthe best 
Composition  in  English  Verse,  not  limited  to 
fifty  lines ,  bv  an  Under-Graduate  who  has 
not  exceeded  four  years  from  the  time  of  his 
matriculation,  Pompeii. 

Theological  Prize,  instituted  June  2, 
1825. — “  What  was  the  object  of  the  Re¬ 
formers  in  maintaining  the  following  propo¬ 
sition,  and  by  what  arguments  did  they  esta¬ 
blish  it  ?  Holy  Scripture  is  the  only  sure 
foundation  of  any  Article  of  Faith." 

The  above  subject,  for  an  English  Essay, 
appointed  by  the  Judges,  is  proposed  to 
Members  of  the  University  on  the  following 
conditions: — 1.  The  Candidate  must  have 
passed  his  examination  for  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  or  B.C.L.  2.  He  must  not  on  this 
day  (June  5)  have  exceeded  his  twentieth 
term.  3.  He  must  have  commenced  his 
sixteenth  term  eight  weeks  previous  to  the 
day  appointed  for  sending  in  his  Essay  to 
■the  Registrar  of  the  University. 

Cambridge,  June  2. 

The  Chancellor’s  gold  medal  for  the  best 
English  Poem  by  a  resident  Under-Gradu¬ 
ate,  is  adjudged  to  J.  S.  Brockhurst,  of  St. 
John’s  College.  Subject  “  Venice.” 

Gent!  Mag.  June,  1826. 


Ready  for  Publication. 

The  Banquet,  or  the  History  of  Armenia* 
by  Father  Michael  Chamich;  translated 
from  the  original  Armenian,  by  Johannes 
Avdall,  and  dedicated  to  the  Asiatic  So¬ 
ciety  of  Bengal,  has  been  published  by  sub¬ 
scription  at  Calcutta,  and  copies  are  shortly 
expected  in  England. 

Topographical  and  Statistical  Dictionary 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  Benj.  Pitts 
Capper,  esq.  of  the  Office  of  his  Majesty’s 
Secretary  of  State,  being  a  new'  and  enlarged 
edition. 

Public  Buildings  of  London,  No.  XIV. 

Pugin  and  Le  Keux’s  Specimens  of  the 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy, 
No.  II. 

A  very  singular  satire  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Bourbons,  the  French  Ultras, 
and  the  Holy  Alliance,  under  the  title  of 
“  Napoleon  in  the  other  World.” 

The  Memoirs  of  a  Serjeant  in  the  French 
Army.  Written  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Guillemard,  who  was  drawn  as  a  conscript- 
in  1S05,  and  sent  on  board  Admiral  Ville- 
neuve’s  fleet.  He  was  the  man  who  shot 
Lord  Nelson  at  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

-  Part  V.  of  Sermons,  and  Plans  of  Sermons 
on  important  Texts  of  Holy  Scripture.  By 
the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Benson. 

Mr.  Britton’s  Topographical  Sketches 
of  North  Wiltshire,  containing  a  Map  and 
thirty  Engravings,  &c.  & c. 

The  History  of  the  Crusades  against  the 
Albigenses  in  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  J.  C.  L.  Si- 

MONDE  DE  SlSMONDT. 

An  Epitome  of  Universal  Chronology  and 
Biography  ;  forming  a  companion  to  Irving’s 
Stream  of  History.  By  C.  Hamilton. 

Specimens  of  the  German  Romance.  Se¬ 
lected  and  translated  from  various  authors. 

Network,  or  Thought  in  Idleness;  a  Se¬ 
ries  of  light  Essays. 

A  Picturesque  Tour  by  the  New  Road 
from  Chiavenna  over  the  Splugen,  and  along 
the  Rhine  to  Coira  in  the  Grisons.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  12  Views. 

The  Sixth  Ndmher  of  Mr.  Williams’s 
Select  Views  in  Greece. 

Illustrations  of  Corjchologv,  according  to 
the  system  of  Lamarck,  in  a  series  of  twenty 
Engravings.  By  E.  A.  Crouch. 

Reflection,  a  Tale.  By  Mrs.  Hofi, AND. 

The  Little  World  of  Knowledge;  ar¬ 
ranged  numerically,  and  designed  for  exer¬ 
cising  the  memory,  and  as  au  introduction 
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to  the  Aits  and  Sciences,  &c.  ike.  By  C. 
M.  Cmasse. 

T.ie  Sheffield  Anti-Slavery  Album,  or  the 
Negro's  Friend. 

A  brief  Descriptive  History  of  Holland; 
in  Letters  from  Grandfather  to  Marianne, 
during  an  excursion  in  the  summer  of  181f>. 
Letters  on  Coeknev  Land. 


Preparing  for  Publication. 

The  eleventh  and  concluding  Numbers  of 
Mr.  Britton’s  Chronological  Illustrations 
of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 

Historical  Antiquities  of  Hertfordshire, 
with  the  Original  of  Counties,  Hundreds  or 
Wapentakes,  Boroughs, Corporations, Towns, 
Parishes,  Villages,  and  Hamlets  ;  the  Foun¬ 
dation  and  Origin  of  Monasteries,  Churches, 
Advowsons,  Tithes,  Rectories,  Impropria¬ 
tions,  and  Vicarages,  in  general  ;  describing 
those  of  this  County  in  particular  ;  &c.  Sec. 
By  Sir  H.  Chauncv,  Kt.  a  new  edition  in  8vo. 

A  second  Part  of  the  History  and  Anti¬ 
quities  of  Lewes  aud  the  surrounding  Dis¬ 
trict,  including  a  circumference  of  50  miles. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Horsfiei.d,  F.  S.  A. 
The  first  part  of  this  Work,  embracing 
Lewes  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
was  reviewed  bv  us  in  vol.  xciv.  Part  ii. 

J 

Dr.  Elliotson  is  preparing  a  Transla¬ 
tion  of  the  last  Latin  edition  of  the  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Physiology,  by  J.  F.  Blumenbach, 
M.  D.  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Gottingen. 

The  Geology  of  Scripture,  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Hebrew ;  explaining  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  appearances  in  the  position  of  the 
superior  strata  of  the  Earth  :  and  presenting 
such  a  view  of  Scripture  as  to  satisfy  the  in¬ 
vestigator  of  Nature  ;  and  especially  to  re¬ 
move  the  most  popular  objections  to  Divine 
Revelation.  By  H.  Browne,  of  Amesbury, 
author  of  “The  Illustration  of  Stonehenge 
and  Aburv,”  of  “  The  Chart  of  Empires,” 
&e.  &c. 

A  new  \  itruvius  Britannicus ;  comprehend¬ 
ing  Plans  aud  Elevations,  drawn  from  actual 
measurement,  and  accompanied  by  scenic 
Views  of  all  the  most  distinguished  Resi¬ 
dences  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Bv  P.  F. 
Robinson,  Architect. 

Also,  by  tlie  same  Author,  A  Series  of 
Designs  for  Farm  Buildings,  with  a  view  to 
prove  that  the  simplest  f  orms  may  he  ren¬ 
dered  pleasing  and  ornamental,  by  a  proper 
disposition  of  the  rudest  materials. 

Mr.  Ackermann  will  speedily  publish  a 
Spanish  Translation  of  the  History  of  An- 
cipnt  Mexico,  originally  written  in  Italian 
by  the  Jesuit  Father  Clavigero,  and  trans¬ 
lated  by  J.  J.  iVlora. 

Mr.  Perceval,  whose  “  History  of  Italy” 
i«  before  the  Public,  has  been  for  sometime 
earnestly  engaged  on  a  History  of  France, 
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which  is  designed  to  extend  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  French  Monarchy  to  the  se¬ 
cond  Restoration  of  the  Bourbon  Dynasty 
to  the  Throne  of  that  kingdom. 

Spanish  Synonyms  explained  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  copious  extracts  from  the  best 
Spanish  Poets.  By  Mr.  M’H enry. 

The  Hunterian  Oration,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  Oyster.  By  Sir  Anthony 
Carlisle. 

A  concise  Historical  View'  of  Galvanism, 
with  Observations  on  its  Chemical  Proper¬ 
ties,  and  Medical  Efficacy  in  Chronic  Dis¬ 
eases.  By  M.  La  Beaume,  F.L.S.  &e. 

Selections  from  an  Italian  Oratorio,  com¬ 
posed  for  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  at 
Florence.  By  the  late  F.  H.  Barthele- 
mon,  Esq.  Music  Master  to  their  late  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Dukes  of  York,  Gloucester, 
and  Cumberland.  With  an  authentic  sketch 
of  the  Life  of  the  Composer. 

A  Selection  of  Sacred  Harmony.  By  J. 
Coggins. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  M.  G.  Lewis,  esq. 
M.P.  author  of  the  Monk,  ike.  &c. 

The  Principles  of  Light  and  Shadow,  be¬ 
ing  a  2d  Part  of  Practical  Hints  on  Compo¬ 
sition  in  Painting,  illustrated  by  examplos 
from  the  most  eminent  painters.  By  John 
Burnet. 

The  Golden  Violet,  with  its  Tales  of  Ro¬ 
mance  and  Chivalry,  and  other  Poems.  Bv 
L.  E.  L.  author  of  “  The  Improvisatrico,J* 

ike. 

The  Amulet,  or  Christian  and  Literary 
Remembrancer  for  the  year  1827,  containing 
a  large  collection  of  articles  in  prose  and 
verse,  from  the  pens  of  the  most  popular 
authors  of  the  day. 

Leigh’s  New  Pocket  Road  Book  of  Eng¬ 
land,  \N  ales,  and  part  of  Scotland,  on  the 
plan  of  Reichard’s  Itineraries. — Also  his 
New  Road  Map  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland. 

The  New  French  Manual,  and  Traveller’s 
Companion.  By  G.  Sari-.nne,  F.  A.  S.  E. 
Also  a  new  pronouncing  French  Primer. 


A  Glance  at  Somerset  House. 

( Continued  from  p.  441,  by  “  E.  I.  C.”) 

However  charitable  it  might  be  to  with¬ 
hold  a  judgment  on  “  sucli  things”  as  the 
Death  oj  Lara ,  and  some  others  in  the 
collection,  which  deserved  a  severer  fate 
than  mere  oblivion,  I  think  the  “  collec¬ 
tion  of  elaborate  architectural  drawings” 
merited  a  more  decided  notice  than  to  be 
merely  passed  over  in  a  lump,  as  if  they 
were  entitled  to  no  more  attention  than  they 
receive  from  the  manv  unscientific  visitors  of 
the  exhibition,  who  compose  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  lookers  on  at  the  picture*. 
For  my  own  part  I  am  grievod  every  time 
I  enter  the  rooms  of  the  Academy  to  *ee 
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designs,  which  do  credit  to  the  ingenuity 
of  many  fin  architect  whose  name  has 
perhaps  only  come  to  the  notice  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  through  the  Catalogue,  and  beautiful 
views  of  the  never  to  be  enough  admired 
relics  of  Grecian  art,  filling  up  a  small 
uncomfortable  room,  in  which  the  few  who 
go  to  it  with  a  further  object  than  as 
mere  spectators,  are  seen  stretching  out  their 
necks  and  straining  their  eye-halls  to  catch 
a  partial  sight  of  an  architectural  drawing 
elevated  at  the  top  of  a  fifteen  foot  wall  in 
a  room  of  the  most  confined  dimensions, 
incumbered  in  a  general  way  with  tables 
and  models.  How  dispiriting  it  must  be  to 
a  young  artist  to  find  a  design  on  which  he 
had  expended  his  time  and  exerted  his  ta¬ 
lents  in  the  hope  of  gaining  notice  and  pa¬ 
tronage  in  his  profession,  stuck  in  a  recess, 
or  on  a  window  jamb,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  drawings  of  a  professor  or  other  fa¬ 
voured  individual  solely  occupy  every  inch 
of  wall  which  admits  of  a  fair  view  being 
obtained.  Let  us,  who  are  admirers  of  the 
noble  science  of  Architecture,  hope  that  we 
shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
architectural  subjects  placed  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
enjoying  a  scientific  treat  without  passing 
through  the  usual  routine  of  gaudy  pic¬ 
tures  and  gaudy  company.  But  to  proceed 
to  the  subject  of  this  year’s  exhibition. 
Some  very  neat  architectural  drawings  are 
lost  amidst  a  mass  of  uninteresting  por¬ 
traits,  in  that  room  which  is  always  occu¬ 
pied  by  miniatures  ;  and  in  the  Library,  (the 
room  professedly  appointed  to  architectu¬ 
ral  subjects,)  we  find  some  portraits  of  in¬ 
dividuals  whose  obscurity  probably  doomed 
them  to  fill  the  walls  of  this  neglected  room, 
reducing  the  confined  space  so  much  as  to 
accommodate  but  very  few  architectural  sub¬ 
jects  in  this  year’s  exhibition.  Indeed  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  for  several  years  this  branch 
of  the  Exhibition  is  greatly  declining,  and 
if  an  Academy  dedicated  solely  to  the  study 
of  Architecture  be  not  established,  afew  more 
years  may  see,  in  all  likelihood,  the  archi¬ 
tectural  subjects  banished  entirely  from  tire 
walls  of  Somerset-house. 

Mr.  Soane,  as  usual,  has  given  to  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  several  designs.  The  most  interest¬ 
ing  is  that  for  the  arrangement  of  Downing- 
place,  and  includes  the  much-talked-of  tri¬ 
umphal  arches  :  the  one  to  commemorate 
our  military,  the  other  our  naval  successes. 
This  design  shews  less  of  the  exuberance  of 
ornamental  detail  which  marks  the  majority 
of  Mr.  Soane’s  works.  The  Corinthian  order 
is  more  regularly  formed,  and  the  general 
character  more  in  accordance  with  the  old 
school  of  Italian  architecture  than  the  fa¬ 
cade  of  the  Bank  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
never  was  a  site  more  unhappily  selected  for 
the  erection  of  such  subjects  than  Downing- 
street.  What  I  should  have  said  upon  this 
bead  has  been  in  a  great  measure  anticipated 


by  “  T.  A.”  in  your  last  Number,  p.38.9, 
and  to  comment  further  on  the  plan  of 
building  triumphal  arches  across  a  narrow 
unfrequented  street,  which  but  few  persons 
ever  enter,  and  that  only  whose  business  or 
residences  call  them  there,  (an  absurdity 
greater  than  I  could  have  supposed  even  the 
improvers  of  our  Metropolis  would  have 
thought  ofj  is  unnecessary.  I  do  not  charge 
this  defect  on  the  Architect ;  I  think  his  de¬ 
sign  is  deserving  of  a  happier  situation.  To 
waste  a  good  idea  upon  such  a  site  as  that 
selected,  would  be  worse  than  to  omit  the 
erection  of  the  arches  altogether. 

In  the  Pointed  style  the  designs  for 
Churches  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
jumble  of  pinnacles  and  pointed  arches 
which  marks  the  modern  Gothic.  The  most 
interesting  are  three  designs  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  nave  of  St.  Saviour’s  Church, 
which  were  made  at  the  time  when  the  Ves¬ 
try  in  its  profound  judgment  determined  on 
the  destruction  and  rebuilding  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  edifice. 

The  first  in  theCatalogue  is  Mr.Tite’s,  the 
same  gentleman  who  is  building  a  meeting¬ 
house  for  Mr.  Irving  ;  this  is  decidedly  the 
worst  of  the  three.  The  West  front,  which 
is  all  that  is  shewn  distinctly,  is  composed 
of  portions  of  different  teras  of  the  Pointed 
style,  mixed  up  with  some  specimens  of  the 
pure  fantastic  of  the  Wyatt  school,  and  nei¬ 
ther  assimilates  with  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Church,  or  resembles  the  buildings  of 
any  age  of  English  architecture. 

The  next  by  Mr.  Gwilt,  jun.  is  the  plain¬ 
est  of  the  three.  There  is  an  almost  Norman 
solidity  and  heaviness  in  the  architecture, 
but  the  design  so  entirely  follows  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  Choir,  and  is  so  completely  in 
keeping  with  the  original  architecture  of 
the  Church,  that  no  one  can  fail  of  award¬ 
ing  to  it  .the  merit  of  its  being  the  best  de¬ 
sign.  The  parochial  Committee  has  dis¬ 
played  a  superior  taste  and  better  judgment 
than  its  constituents,  by  awarding  the  pre¬ 
mium  of  one  hundred  guineas  to  Mr.  Gwilt ; 
and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  members 
of  this  Committee,  that  when  they  found  the 
destruction  of  the  Nave  decided  upon,  they 
should  adopt  a  design  so  entirely  harmo¬ 
nizing  with  the  eastern  restorations.  The 
lancet  windows  and  rough  ashlaring  of  the 
walls,  the  heavy  buttresses,  with  their  low 
angular  terminations,  would  to  the  casual 
admirer, be  less  attractive  than  the  last  de¬ 
sign  ;  but  the  chaste  correctness  of  detail 
which  forms  the  principal  feature  is  to  the 
scientific  admirer  of  our  national  style  of 
architecture,  tire  highest  merit  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  our  antient  architecture  can  claim. 

Mr.  Mead’s  design  is  deserving  of  great 
attention  ;  like  the  preceding,  it  is  formed 
upon  the  model  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Church,  though  more  florid  and  shewv 
than  Mr.  G-wilt’ 8,  The  flying  buttresses  are 
designed  from  those  existing  at  the  Choir,  but 
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it  must  be  recollected  that  the  originals, 
which  have  been  so  scrupulously  copied  by 
Mr.  Gvvilt,  are  additions  of  a  later  period 
than  the  main  building,  and  though  the 
restorer  displayed  the  soundest  judgment 
in  retaining  them  in  his  work,  they  ought  not 
to  have  formed  part  of  an  entirely  new  design. 
The  lancet  windows  and  general  detail  of  the 
style,  though  far  from  incorrect  in  them¬ 
selves,  are  not  copied  from  the  original 
work  of  the  Church,  but  are  of  an  age 
rather  later  than  that  in  which  the  east¬ 
ern  end -was  built.  At  the  same  time  the  de¬ 
sign  is  highly  creditable  to  the  architect, 
and  is  only  surpassed  by  the  superior  cor¬ 
rectness  and  scrupulous  attention  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  building,  which  marks  the  work  of  Mr. 
Gwilt,  and  which,  if  the  unfortunate  priory 
Church  is  to  be  levelled  with  the  earth  by  the 
dictates  of  a  junto  of  unenlightened  persons, 
whose  numbers  controul  and  counteract  the 
sirperior  intelligence  of  their  opponents,  it 
will  in  some  degree  be  consolatory  to  see  Mr. 
Gwilt’s  design  executed  in  its  place. 

The  proposed  spire  for  Brighton  new 
Church  is  flimsy;  the  architects  of  the  mo- 
dern  Gothic  school  are  so  remarkably  fond 
of  piercing  through  every  portion  of  their 
stone-work,  that  they  give  their  buildings 
so  great  an  ar  of  insecurity,  that  al¬ 
most  terrifies  the  spectator.  If  Mr.  Barry 
had  wanted  a  chaste  design,  the  diocesan 
cathedral  would  have  presented  him  with 
one  far  superior  to  that  he  has  formed, 
both  in  point  of  beauty  and  solidity. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  exhibited  at  different 
times  views  of  a  Norman  Church  erected  by 
him  at  Leamington,  whose  round  arches 
and  solid  tower  dispjay  an  antique  and  sin¬ 
gular  appearance.  To  form  a  correct  idea 
from  the  drawings  of  the  propriety  of  the 
detail  of  the  difficult  style  selected  is  not 
practicable,  from  the  smallness  of  the  size, 
but  It  appears  to  be  correct ;  if  so,  it  is  to  an 
antiquary  an  interesting  design. 

Mr.  Pugin  has  given  a  design  in  the  same 
style,  which  is  entitled  in  the  Catalogue  as 
“a  sepulchral  chapel  in  the  Norman  style, 
to  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  public 
cemetery  of  the  City  of  London.”  This 
building  is  polygonal,  and  looks  far  more 
like  a  summer-house  than  a  chapel.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  merely  exists  on  paper,  or  whether 
White  Conduit-fields  are  actually  to  be 
turned  into  a  large  burying -ground,  is  a 
matter  which  I  apprehend  is  as  \et  unde¬ 
cided. 

The  tw'o  models  of  Hulme  and  Oldham 
Churches,  in  the  Pointed  style,  are  very  neatly 
arul  ingeniously  constructed  in  plaster  of  Paris; 
one  of  the  sides  of  each  is  removed  to  shew 
the  internal  fittings  up.  The  designs  are 
very  similar,  and  are  not  in  the  best  style 
even  of  modern  Pointed  architecture.  Tire 
towers  of  both  are  square,  with  pinnacles  at 
tbe-angles,  hut  there  is  that  air  of  lightness 
and  firms  me  sa  in  the  detail,  which  forms  the 
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characteristic  distinction  between  ancient 
Pointed  architecture  and  modern  Gothic,  and 
serves  to  shew  that  modern  architects  have  still 
much  to  learn  before  they  can  constructeven  a 
squure  tower,  the  most  simple  of  all  eleva¬ 
tions.  As  to  the  spires  of  antiquity,  it  will 
be  long,  very  long,  ere  we  can  expect  to  see 
these  grand  and  imposing  masonic  triumphs 
correctly  copied  in  modern  buildings. 

A  drawing  and  a  large  model  of  the 
tower  of  Waterloo,  is  in  the  .Exhibition. 
Where  it  is  to  be  erected,  and  from  what 
source,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  The  design 
is  very  good,  and  (if  built)  will,  from  its 
height,  280  feet,  and  dimensions,  form  a 
grand  and  imposing  ornament  to  the  Me¬ 
tropolis.  It  is  circular  in  form,  and  some¬ 
what  resembles  the  leaning  tower  at  Pisu. 
A  double  peristyle  of  Corinthian  columns, 
elevated  on  a  flight  of  steps,  surrounds  the 
basement,  and  three  other  series  of  co¬ 
lumns  and  antae  occupy  the  height;  the 
whole  is  finished  with  a  dome,  sustaining 
a  colossal  female  statue.  The  lower  parts 
are  richly  ornamented  with  groups  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  the  whole  design  possesses  an  air 
of  grandeur  worthy  the  object  for  which  it 
is  erected.  But  when,  I  would  ask,  is  this 
design  likely  to  be  realised?  We  have  heard 
from  the  very  day  after  the  battle  that  a  mo¬ 
nument  was  to  be  erected  to  commemorate 
the  event,  but  it  seemed,  until  this  design 
was  exhibited,  to  have  been  as  far  off  com¬ 
pletion  as  at  first. 

Mr.  Smith’s  design  for  Tottenham  new 
Church  is  classical  and  elegant.  The  West 
front  is  Doric,  and  formed  after  the  model 
of  the  Choragic  monument  of  Thrasyllua. 
The  same  structure  has  been  applied  by  Mr. 
Smith  to  the  entrance  of  his  office  in  Fre- 
derick’s-place,  Old  Jewry,  and  is  also  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  present  year.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  the  design  has  not  been  adopted, 
as  I  should  despair  of  seeing  a  better  one 
chosen.  This  architect  has  shewn  that  he 
is  fully  competent  to  build  a  good  Grecian 
Church.  Why  then  should  he  waste  his  abili¬ 
ties  in  producing  such  buildings  as  Mitcham 
Church,  which  lias  already  been  under  your 
consideration  ?  (See  vol.  xci.  ii.  p.  17.) 

Let  us  hope  that  as  an  encouragement  to 
the  noble  science  of  Architecture,  if  an  Aca¬ 
demy,  dedicated  entirely  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  encouragement  of  its  professors, 
should  not  be  founded ;  at  least  in  any  new 
building  which  may  be  erected  for  the  Royal 
Academy,  we  shall  see  more  space  afforded 
for  the  drawings,  and  better  accommodation 
for  the  visitors,  in  this  department  of  the 
Exhibition. 


The  King’s  Picrunts. 

His  Majesty  has  sent  the  Carlton  House 
Pictures  to  the  British  Institution  in  Pall 
Mall,  in  order  that  they  may  there  remain 
open  to  public  inspection,  while  his  present 
town  residence  is  pulling  down,  and  Buck- 
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i ogham  House  rebuilding.  These  pictures 
are  in  number  16’4,  and,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  of  very  uncommon  merit.  In 
Rembrandts  this  collection  is  entirely  unri¬ 
valled:  the  four  pieces  which  hang  together 
in  the  principal  room  are,  perhaps,  the  four 
first  pictures,  in  their  several  styles,  that 
Rembrandt  ever  painted.  The  famous  Por¬ 
trait  of  himself — the  head  of  the  old  Rabbi 
— the  splendid  picture  of  the  Burgomaster 
attending  his  wife’s  toilette — and  the  Adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Magi.  The  Vandykes  are  also 
numerous,  and  they  are  almost  all  of  the 
first  class.  The  famous  three  heads  of 
Charles  I.,  one  front  face  and  two  profiles, 
painted  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  sculptor, 
who  was  to  do  his  bust,  is  among  them  ;  as 
also  two  most  graceful  half-lengths  of 
Maria  Henrietta,  and  a  splendid  whole 
figure  of  Gaston  of  France.  The  Cuyps, 
Vanderveldes,  Wouvermans,  Ostades,  Mie- 
rises,  Jan  Steens,  &c.  of  the  collection  are 
also  numerous. 

Pneumatic  Engine. 

Mr.  Browne’s  newly  invented  pneumatic 
engine  for  propelling  a  carriage  against  the 
ascent  of  a  sharp  acclivity,  was  recently 
tried  upon  the  steepest  part  of  Shooter’s- 
liill.  The  place  chosen  for  this  trial,  was 
where  the  ascent  gains  13j§  inches  in  12 
feet,  and  w'here  the  sandy  surface  of  the 
new  made  road,  by  affording  a  yielding  and 
clogging  bed  for  coach  wheels,  presented 
every  obstacle  to  the  success  of  such  an 
experiment.  Notwithstanding  these  local 
disadvantages,  Mr.  Browne’s  engine,  which 
was  constructed  upon  a  four-wheeled  body, 
steadily  conquered  the  ascent,  and  esta¬ 
blished  its  extraordinary  power  to  move  on¬ 
wards  against  the  impediment  of  a  precipi¬ 
tous  surface.  As  it  ascended  the  hill  seven 
persons  sat  on  the  shafts,  without  making 
by  their  incumbrance  any  perceptible  alter¬ 
ation  in  its  motion. 

Steam  Navigation. 

One  of  the  greatest  discoveries  yet  made 
in  navigation  has  transpired,  and  the  patent 
has  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the 
technicalities  of  the  Patent  Laws.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  fuel  now  used  in  steam  navi¬ 
gation  will  be  saved.  The  vapour  of  quick¬ 
silver  is  substituted  for  steam  with  similar 
machinery,  and  a  few  precautions  to  prevent 
any  wa3te  of  the  rnetal  by  a  pipe  on  the 
safety  valve.  The  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
which  is  very  small  and  strong,  as  compared 
with  that  now  in  use  for  producing  steam, 
is  conical,  and  the  termination  of  the  cone 
is  in  contact  with  the  burning  coals  which 
surround  it.  Their  heat  is  communicated 
almost  instantaneously  to  the  quicksilver  in 
the  boiler,  throwing  it  into  vapour,  at  the 
temperature  of  6'56,l>  of  Fahrenheit.  Its 
elasticity  and  power  can  be  indefinitely  in¬ 
creased  by  heat,  and  the  greater  the  elasti¬ 


city  produced,  the  greater  the  vacuum  iu  the 
cylinder  on  opening  the  valve  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  well. — The  saving  of  stowage 
will  be  very  considerable,  and  a  ton  of  quick¬ 
silver  will  be  sufficient  for  propelling  a  vessel 
to  India  and  back  again  with  140  horse 
power. 

Captain  Franklin’s  Arctic  Land  Expe¬ 
dition. 

Dispatches  have  been  received  from  Capt. 
Franklin,  dated  at  Winter-quarters,  Fort 
Franklin,  on  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  Sept.  6‘, 
in  lat.  G5.  1  1 .  N.  long.  1 23.  33.  W.  During 
the  summer,  three  expeditions  under  Capt. 
Franklin,  Lieut.  Bach,  and  Dr.  Richardson, 
were  made,  preparatory  to  the  great  objects 
to  be  undertaken  next  year.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  under  Capt.  Franklin  went  to  the 
mouth  of  Mackenzie  river,  which  he  found 
to  discharge  itself  into  an  open  sea;  there 
is  one  island  near  its  mouth,  called  by  Capt. 
Franklin  Garry’s  Island.  From  the  summit 
of  this  land  the  Captain  saw  the  sea  to  the 
northward  all  clear  of  ice  or  islands  ;  to  the 
westward  he  saw  the  coast  to  a  great  dis¬ 
tance,  his  view  terminating  at  very  lofty 
mountains,  which  he  calculates  were  in  the 
longitude  of  139  deg.  west.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  was  to  proceed  early  in  the  spring  oh  its 
ulterior  objects.  The  officers  and  men  were 
all  well  and  in  high  spirits,  at  the  favourable 
circumstances  which  had  hitherto  attended 
their  proceedings. 

The  following  letter,  from  Capt.  Franklin, 
dated  as  above,  is  of  a  gratifying  and  inter¬ 
esting  nature  : —  f 

“  My  dear  Sir, — I  do  most  heartily  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  the  prospect  we  had  from 
Garry’s  Island,  of  a  perfectly  open  sea, 
without  a  particle  of  ice,  as  it  is  another 
step  gained  in  confirmation  of  your  much 
contested  hypothesis.  We  saw  nothing  to 
stop  the  ships,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every 
thing  around  us  strengthened  my  hope  of 
their  effecting  the  passage.  The  Indians, 
indeed,  have  a  report,  that  between  the 
Mackenzie  and  Copper  Mine  Rivers  there 
is  a  point  that  stretches  far  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  which  is  generally  surrounded  with 
ice.  If  this  be  true,  the  ships  may  perhaps 
be  checked  in  their  progress  for  a  time,  but 
I  think  they  will  not  be  altogether  stopped, 
providing  they  have  been  enabled  to  get  at 
the  main  shore  to  the  eastward  from  Re¬ 
gent’s  Inlet.  No  Indian,  however,  with 
whom  I  have  spoken  on  my  recent  visit  to 
the  sea,  can  speak  of  this  point,  or  of  the 
obstruction,  from  his  own  observation  ;  and 
the  report  seems,  like  many  others  current 
among  them,  to  have  passed  from  generation 
to  generation,  which  at  the  first  had  but 
little  ground  to  stand  upon.  The  Indians, 
in  fact,  know  nothing  of  the  coast,  the 
knowledge  of  the  sea-shore  being  entirely 
confined  to  the  Esquimaux,  with  whom  we 
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huve  not  as  yet  had  any  communication. 
They  are  employed  during  the  summer  in 
catching  whales,  and  in  other  marine  pur¬ 
suits,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mackenzie,  to 
which,  I  believe,  they  return  in  the  winter. 
Their  neighbours,  the  Quarrellers  of  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  or  the  Lancheose  of  the  traders,  re¬ 
semble  them  very  much  in  appearance, 
dress,  and  manner,  and  many  of  the  Esqui¬ 
maux  words,  which  Augustus  understood, 
were  in  use  among  them  ;  but,  as  it  is  too 
often  the  case  with  the  neighbouring  tribes 
of  these  Aborigines,  they  are  almost  always 
at  war  with  each  other.  Fortunately  for  us, 
however,  terms  of  peace  were  settled  last 
summer  between  them  and  the  Esquimaux, 
which  we  shall,  of  course,  endeavour  to 
strengthen,  if  we  meet  them  altogether. 
The  Quarrellers  were  quite  delighted  at  see¬ 
ing  Augustus  with  us,  and  assured  us  there 
would  be  no  fear  of  the  Esquimaux  receiv¬ 
ing  us  in  a  hostile  manner,  as  they  had 
already  been  apprized  by  them  of  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  visit  their  lands  ;  and  the  reason  for 
our  doing  so  could  he  more  fully  explained 
by  him  than  they  could  do. 

<(  We  saw  many  moose  and  rein  deer,  and 
large  flocks  of  geese  and  swans  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  which,  no  doubt,  are  to  be 
found  on  its  low  shores  during  the  whole  of 
the  warm  season  ;  and  probably  the  animals 
retire  to  the  woods  ir,  the  winter,  which  are 
not  far  distant  from  the  coast.  The  long 
tract  of  alluvial  ground  which  is  passed  in 
the  descent  of  the  Mackenzie  is  well  co¬ 
vered  with  pines,  even  as  high  as  68 %  north, 
which  would  afford  good  shelter  for  any 
animals. 

“  The  Rocky  Mountain  range  is  seen 
through  nearly  the  whole  course  of  the 
river  after  passing  the  south  branch  of  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  hanks, 
running  in  about  W.  N.W.  true  direction  ; 
but  they  do  not  appear  so  high  as  1  had 
been  led  to  expect  till  you  reach  the  sea, 
and  then  they  attain  an  immense  elevation, 
and  seem  to  form  the  sea  coast  to  the  west¬ 
ward.  We  shali  probably  pass  very  near 
them  the  next  summer,  and  be  able  to  give 
some  account  of  them.  If  a  judgment 
might  be  formed  from  a  very  distant  shape 
and  appearance,  I  should  suppose  these  to 
be  volcanic.  On  Garry’s  Island  we  found 
plenty  of  coal  and  bitumen,  embodied  in  the 
black  earth  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  hut  I 
find  Dr.  Richardson  has  given  you  a  cur¬ 
sory  outline  of  the  geology  of  the  river  and 
this  lake  ;  my  imperfect  information  on  tills 
point  may  therefore  be  spared.  I  can  only 
assure  you  1  have  more  than  once  wished 
the  expedition  could  transport  some  of  the 
fine  limestone  cliffs  that  bound  the  river  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Thames  ;  we  might  then 
soon  he  enriched  foy  contracting  not  only  to 
snpply  the  material  for  the  new  London 
Bridge,  hut  also  to  satisfy  the  present  rage 
for  building  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 


“  We  are  now  in  the  very  bustle  of  finish- 
ing  our  own  buildings,  which,  however,  are 
not  of  stone,  as  you  may  suppose,  but  of 
wood.  The  h  ouse  is  situated  closely  to  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  fishery,  which  is  to  he  our  main  support, 
though  wc  hope  to  catch  a  few  reindeer  on 
their  march  to  the  south  next  month.  My 
land  friends,  during  my  absence,  have 
named  the  house  Fort  Franklin,  which,  at 
their  solicitation,  I  have  permitted  to  stand, 
or  I  intended  to  have  given  it  the  name  of 
Reliance. 

“  I  have  discharged  all  the  Canadian  voy- 
ngeurs  that  Mr.  Dease  could  spare,  in  order 
to  reduce  our  establishment  to  as  small  a 
number  as  possible  ;  we  are  now,  therefore, 
nearly  a  British  party.  All  the  men  have 
conducted  themselves  extremely  well,  and 
they  quite  enjoy  the  service.  We  must 
endeavour  to  keep  them  as  merry  and  active 
as  we  can  during  the  winter. 

“  I  cannot  sufficiently  praise  the  officers, 

who  iiave  been  constantlv  on  the  alert,  and 

* 

most  zealous  in  the  cause,  as  you  will  sup¬ 
pose  from  our  having  done  what  we  have, 
and  got  seated  here  at  such  an  earlv  period, 
nearly  a  month  before  the  Company’s  ser¬ 
vants  get  to  their  winter  quarters.  We 
were  just  six  months  from  leaving  Livpr- 
pool  to  the  Arctic  Sea. 

“  John  Franklin.” 

Shaksperian  Museum. 

Mr.  Bisset,  the  proprietor  of  the  Picture 
Gallery  at  Leamington  Spa,  has  fixed  on  an 
eligible  situation  at  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
where  he  intends  to  build  a  Shaksperian 
Museum,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  the 
design  is  approved  of  and  patronized  l»v  the 
principal  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Magistracy 
of  the  County. 

M.  Cornii.lot’s  Balloon. 

June  24.  Mons.  Cornillot  made  his  pro¬ 
mised  ascent  in  his  balloon  inflated  with 
hydrogen  gas,  from  the  gardens  of  the  Eyre 
Arms  Tavern,  a  place  opposite  St.  John’s 
Wood  Farm.  1  he  gardens  were  but  thinly 
attended,  though  the  adjoining  roads  and 
eminences  were  crowded.  Mens.  Cornillot 
had  held  out  a  promise  that  he  would  at  any 
point  of  elevation,  and  for  any  length  of 
time,  sail  in  a  horizontal  direction.  This 
was  a  fact  worth  attending  to,  as,  if  accom¬ 
plished,  it  would  prove  the  first  approach 
towards  the  government  of  balloons,  and 
consequently  rendering  their  application  to 
any  useful  purpose.  The  inflation  of  the 
balloon,  which  w'as  a  very  handsome  one, 
was  not  completed  until  six  o’clock,  wlien 
the  attendants  proceeded  to  unloose  the 
moorings,  clear  the  machine  of  incum¬ 
brances,  and  affix  the  car.  The  aCrouauts, 
Coruillot  and  Jolliffe,  took  their  seats,  and 
the  balloon  rose  perpendicular^  for  th<* 
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space  of  a  few  seconds,  the  two  gentlemen 
waving  their  flag3,  when  it  took  a  southerly 
direction.  This  was  the  moment  of  the 
most  intense  excitement,  and  every  one  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  ascertain  whether  Mons. 
Cormllot  made  good  his  promise  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  a  horizontal  course  for  some 
distance.  The  balloon  at  this  time  cer- 
taiuly  seemed  so  to  sail,  but  it  was  difficult 


for  the  spectators  in  the  gardens  to  satisfy 
themselves  on  this  point,  in  consequence  of 
their  direction  under  the  balloon.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  maintain  this  course,  still  bearing 
towards  the  south,  for  the  space  of  four  or 
five  minutes,  when  ballast  was  observed  to 
fall,  and  immediately  the  balloon  ascended 
rapidly,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 


ANTIQUARIAN  RESEARCHES. 


Society  of  Antiquaries. 

June  1 .  Hudson  Gurney,  Esq.  V.P.  in 
the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  Oa  the  Origin  of  the 
Pointed  Arch  in  Architecture,  as  indicated 
by  certain  buildings  erected  in  Sicily  by  the 
Saracens;  by  Sidney  Smirke,  Esq.  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Mr.  Ellis.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Smirke 
describes  the  Cooba  and  the  Ziza,  two  pa¬ 
laces  of  the  Saracen  Emirs,  near  Palermo, 
erected  in  the  eleventh  century.  The 
former  is  now  a  barrack  for  Austrian  ca¬ 
valry,  and  the  latter  is  still  inhabited  by  a 
noble  Palermitan  family.  These  buildings 
resemble  in  many  respects  the  finest  remains 
of  oriental  architecture  in  Spain,  and  in  the 
singular  corbels  and  pendant  ornaments  the 
Alhambra  in  particular.  They  have  on  the 
exterior,  below  the  cornice,  inscriptions  in 
the  Arabic  character,  forming  a  sort  of 
frieze  extending  all  round  each  building; 
and  thii  characteristic  of  Eastern  edifices  is 
also  repeated  around  the  head  of  a  door¬ 
way  in  one  of  them.  Both  contain  pointed 
arches,  which  are  indubitably  portions  of 
the  original  structures  ;  and  we  thus  have 
evidence  of  the  employment  of  that  style  of 
architecture  by  the  Saracens  themselves  a 
century  before  the  first  Crusade;  and  Mr. 
Smirke  deems  the  generally-received  opinion 
correct,  that  the  Crusaders  introduced  it 
into  European  practice.  He  obviates  an 
objection  of  the  Cooba  and  Ziza  having 
been  possibly  built  by  the  Norinans,  by  a 
comparison  of  them  with  some  undoubted 
Norman  structures  still  existing  at  Palermo. 
He  also  investigates  in  some  degree  the 
history  of  those  Saracen  edifices,  and  enters 
into  an  enquiry  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
names  thev  bear. 

J 

June  8.  Henry  Hallam,  Esq.  V.P.  in  the 
Chair. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Mevrick,  F.  S.  A.  to 
Mr.  Ellis,  was  read.  On  the  Cognizance  of 
the  Feather.  Dr.  M.  shews,  in  this  com¬ 
munication,  that  the  Ostrich  feathers  borne 
in  later  times  by  various  families,  in  badges, 
crest6,  &ci  vvere  anciently  Falcon  or Estridge 
feathers,  derived  from  the  distinctive  mark 
of  nobility  in  Ancient  Asia,  as  well  a3  in 
Europe,  the  right  of  hawking.  The  term 
Estridp re,  being  erroneously  written  Estrich , 
was  in  process  of  time  corrupted  into  Os¬ 
trich,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  false  bear¬ 


ing  of  Ostrich  feathers,  instead  of  those  of 
the  Falcon.  Dr.  Meyrick  also  investigates 
the  origin  of  the  badge  of  the  Princes  of 
Wales,  and  refutes  the  stories  of  its  origin 
to  which  Joshua  Barnes  and  our  later  his¬ 
torians  have  given  currency ;  proving  that 
it  was  borne  by  Edward  III.  and  all  his 
other  sons  as  well  as  the  Black  Prince  ; 
with  some  conjectures  relative  to  the  mottos 
“  Houmont”  and  “  Ich  dien.”  Dr.  M.  states 
that  feathers  were  not  worn  in  helmets  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth  ;  and  that  the 
Black  P  rince  could  not  have  been  so  called 
from  the  hue  of  his  armour,  beiug  always 
represented  in  bright  or  in  gilt  armour,  but 
from  the  colour  of  the  juponhe  wore  over  it. 

Ju  ne  15.  Hudson  Gurney,  Esq.  V.P.  in 
the  Chair. 

N.  H.  Nicolas,  Esq.  communicated  se¬ 
veral  transcripts  of  ancient  manuscripts  in 
the  Flarleian  and  other  collections  relating 
to  various  portions  of  our  national  history. 

Adjourned  to  Nov.  16. 

The  whole  of  the  pews  in  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Plymouth  have  been  removed  for 
the  purpose  of  re-seating  and  improving  the 
interior.  A  beautifully  carved  oak  screen 
has  been  brought  to  light,  extending  quite 
across  the  centre,  dividing  the  nave  from 
the  chancel,  and  forming  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  building  a  small  chapel  or  retreat. 
This  screen  is  supposed  to  be  coeval  with 
the  edifice,  which  was  erected  in  the  12th 
century ;  and  is  similar  to  one  standing  in 
Plymstock  Church.  Several  ancient  coins 
have  been  found,  one  of  Edward  I. 

Old  English  Coins. 

One  of  the  most  curious  articles  in  the 
20th  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  established  at  Copenhagen  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  Scandinavian  Literature,  is  a! 
paper  by  Professor  Ramus,  in  which  he 
states  that,  in  1822,  a  peasant  of  the  island 
of  Zealand,  in  ploughing  his  field,  turned 
up  above  thirteen  hundred  pieces  of  silver, 
Danish,  English,  and  German,  all  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  Among 
them  are  ninety  English  pieces  of  the  times 
of  Ethelred  the  Second,  Harold  Harefoot, 
and  Edward  the  Confessor.  M-  Ramus 
promises  a  detailed  description  of  all  these 
coins  which  are  at  present  in  the  King’s 
cabinoC. 
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Israel’s  harp  of  heavenly  tone 
Was  ne’er  so  sweetly  swept, 

As  when  the  captives  sat  them  down 
By  Babylon,  and  wept.” 

JTLF.ASURE  may  strike  the  sounding  shell, 
Its  revel  sympathies  awaking, 

And  Joy,  in  frolic-mood,  may  dwell 
Upon  its  chords,  and  touch  them  well. 

Yet  wilder  music  making, 

But  sweeter  are  the  tones  they  borrow, 
When  trembling  in  the  hand  of  sorrow. 

Tho’  Mirth  should  roll  its  sounds  away, 

As  o’er  the  quivering  chord  he  lingers, 
With  dizzing  din,  and  wild  deray, 

I  care  not  when  he  checks  his  stay 
Or  stays  his  flying  fingers, 

Albeit  every  heart  be  bounding, 

What  time  his  minstrelsy  is  sounding. 

But  Grief  s  sad  music  has  the  power 

To  move  the  heart  and  charm  the  fecl- 

Tho’  sunless  skies  around  us  lour, 

’Tis  hut  to  bring  the  genial  shower, 

New  light  and  life  revealing  ; 

And  sorrow  thus  ;  all  darkness  seemiug, 
Induces  pleasure’s  bright  and  beaming. 

D.  A.  Briton. 


ON  A  STRAW. 

By  William  Lievre.- 

rJ^HOU  wither’d  stem  !  I  still  may  find, 
Tho’  gaz’d  on  by  none  other  eye, 

In  thee,  the  sport  of  ev’ry  wind, 

Some  admonition  from  on  high ; 

An  atom  or  a  straw  may  tell, 

And  teach  to  man  his  duty  well. 

When  youth  and  beauty  bloom  no  more, 
Thro’  haggard  age,  and  dire  decay, 
When  life’s  delusions  all  are  o’er, 

And  ev’ry  charm  has  pass’d  away, 

How  fit  this  faded  straw  to  be, 

Mute  emblem  of  mortality. 

Borne  by  a  breeze,  as  man  with  hope, 
When  thousands  were  thine  early  shield. 
Whilst  waving  in  thy  single  scope, 

As  mortals  o’er  an  ampler  field, 

But  ah,  how  short  the  bloom,  the  date, 
Thy  golden  dyes  how  desolate  ! 

T*  •  ‘.yip  ■  »  * 

And  wliere  arp  they  ?  and  where  art  thou  ? 

So  desolate  in  thy  decay. 

Thine  early  bloom,  thy  beauty  now, 

And  all  thy  pride  have  pass’d  away, 

And  nothing  in  thy  stem  is  seen, 

But  only  this — that  Ikon  hast  been! 


Yes,  to  the  gaudy  robes  of  state, 

Thy  silken  tresses  were  divine, 

But  wither’d  is  thy  bloom  of  late. 

And  their’s  shall  be  the  fate  of  thine  ; 
For  never  more  may’st  thou  disclose 
The  splendour  once  that  vied  with  those. 

’Tis  past,  the  little  month,  the  hour, 
When  thou  wert  all  the  gazer’s  thciue, 
As  transient  as  a  noon-day  shower. 

As  baseless  as  a  midnight  dream  ; 

And  yet  I  blush  that  thou  can’st  tell, 

And  teach  to  me  my  duty  well. 

Leicester ,  Feb.  10. 


SONNET* 

Written  Aug.  25,  1825,  to  Lord  Dp.  I)un 
stanville,  on  kis  return  to  his  native 
County. 

’rJ^IS  1  ike  the  old  times  conjur’d  hack  again, 
Ring,  ring  the  bells!  ring  meirily! 
Renew 

Your  rivalry  of  Greece,  ye  wrestlers  !  Hurl, 
Hurlers  !  your  silver  ball  across  the  pkiu, 
l  o  haitli  and  Fealty  where  Tchidy  true 
For  ages  did  her  crimson  flags  unfurl 
To  glory,  from  her  crenellated  roof' 

Once  more  Dunstanville  comes  !  in  man’s 
behoof 

Prompt  to  put  forth  transcending  power*  ! 
1  view 

rl  he  festal  banners  float  and  flash  aloof  ! 
And  lo  !  where  bounding  laughs  Bolerium’s 
surge, 

Another  ancient  W’orthy  to  our  shores. 
Whilst  democrats  their  flight  in  terror  urge, 
(Shall  I  St.  Aubyn  name?)  his  patriot 
Love  restores  !  R.  Polwhhle. 


On  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Symmons,  D.D. 

By  John  Taylor,  Esq. 

^YGAIN,dear  Symmons,  must  I  waft  a  sigh 
To  the  cold  bed  w  here  thy  pale  reliques 
lie ; 

Again  pay  tribute  to  thy  honour’d  bier, 

A  heart-felt  tribute,  Friendship’s  votive  tear. 
Alas!  what  various  powers  were  lately  thine, 
I .<earning’s  vast  stores,  touch’d  with  a  flame 
divine, 

Affection  spreading  from  thy  kindred  race, 
To  all  mankind,  whate’er  their  state  or 
place. 

Then  should  thy  friends  below  restrain  their 
grief. 

And  just  reflection  yield  them  sure  rdief, 
lor  now,  releas’d  from  ev’ry  human  care, 
Thy  future  fate  immortal  bliss  to  share. 
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Methinks  I  see  thee  reach  the  Heav’nly 
sphere, 

And  gain  thy  due  reward  for  merit  here  t 
Virgil  receives  thee  with  a  grateful  smile, 
As  thou  hadst  brought  his  Muse  to  Free¬ 
dom’s  Isle, 

Where  thou  her  various  charms  so  well  hast 
she,wn,  [own. 

That  Britain’s  language  seems,  indeed,  her 
A  task  e’en  mighty  Dryden  vainly  try’d, 
w  ho  gave  her  strength,  but  not  her  grace 
supply ’d. 

Shakspeare  and  Milton  jointly  next  ap¬ 
pear,  [cheer. 

To  greet  thy  presence  with  a  welcome 
And  well  their  mutual  homage  thou  may’st 
claim, 

The  Champion  of  their  works  and  moral  fame. 
The  Stagyrite  seems  pleas’d  in  thee  to  find 
The  Poet’s  fire  and  Critic’s  skill  combin’d. 
At  length  with  Bards  1  see  thee  take  thy 
place, 

Renown’d  on  earth  for  genius,  judgment, 
grace. 


IDYL 

ON  NEGRO  SLAVERY. 

(t  As  long  as  I  have  a  voice  to  speak ,  this 
question  shall  never  be  at  rest.”  Fox. 

“  A  trade  founded  on  iniquity,  mid  carried  on 
with  Such  circumstances  of  horror,  must  be 
abolished .”  Wilberforce. 

jrjpWAS  thine,  O  Fox  !  to  bid  oppression 
cease,  [Peace  ! 

And  give  the  Negro  Virtue — Freedom — 
For  you  the  willing  Muse  her  theme  shall 
raise,  [praise ; 

And  helpless  orphans  chaunt  your  matchless 
For  you  shall  fall  the  Negro-widow’s  tear, 
While  spoilers  base  shall  shrink  with  coward 
fear ! 

And  W’il be R force  !  illustrious  as  the  sun. 
Thy  fame  shall  be,  while  years  their  circuit 
run  ; 

Thou  indefatigable  !  noble  friend  ! 

For  Liberty  resolv’d  thy  life  to  spend; 

On  Freedom's  altar  stands  thy  sacred 
name,  [fame, — 

And  unborn  Negroes  will  resound  thy 
The  world  throughout,  where’er  oppres¬ 
sion’s  known, 

From  Nova  Zembla  to  the  Torrid  Zone  ’. 
While  Britain’s  sons  in  Freedom  earn 
their  bread, 

Their  Liberty  secure— what  need  they  dread? 
Unlike  to  Africa’s  oppressed  clan, 

Disgrace  to  Liberty— disgrace  to  man  ! 

For  power  despotic  reigns  triumphant  there, 
And  humbles  fellow-men  to  low  despair  ’. 

Ye  sons  of  Albion,  who  live  secure, 
Unconscious  of  the  ills  poor  Slaves  endure, 
Gent.  Mag.  June ,  1826. 


Ye  little  know,  beyond  th’  Atlantic  waves. 
What  num’rous  victims  press  untimely 
graves ; 

Or  more  unhappy,  exiled  from  their  home. 

In  bonds  and  fetters,  sad  and  friendless  roam. 

Poor  fugitives  !  compell’d  on  India’s  strand. 

To  writhe  beneath  the  oppressor’s  ruthless 
hand, 

And  drag  the  chain  of  Slavery  at  his  will, 

While  thoughts  of  friends  and  home  their 
bosoms  fill; 

Fond  Hope  does  never  from  their  bosoms 
flee, 

But  whispers  still  of  home  and  Liberty  ! 

O  Thou  All  Mercy  l  who  will  mercy 
give, 

Who  gave  us  being,  and  who  bade  us  live  ; 

Form’d  us  to  bear  life’s  sorrows  and  its 
length,  [strength ; 

And  made  our  burthens  equal  to  our 

Befriend  the  Negroes  in  their  depths  of 
woe,  [bestow : 

And  ease  that  bondage,  which  white  men 

Give  Slaves  their  freedom  !  and  thy  blessing 
send !  [end ! 

By  Christ’s  Redemption  !  let  all  Slavery 

Cambridge.  T.  N. 


LINES 

On  the  Death  of  an  Infant. 

£JAST  thou  e’er  seen  in  April  morn 

A  Snow-drop  the  warm  glade  adorn. 
With  open  cup  and  dews  o’erspread, 
Raising  its  beauteous  modest  head ; 

When  straight  the  clouds  have  overcast. 

Its  sweetness  yielding  to  the  blast  ? 

Hast  thou  the  opening  Rose-bud  seen, 
Bursting  its  mossy  coat  of  green. 

But  ere  the  tender  leaves  can  blow, 

A  deadly  canker  lays  it  low  ? 

So  thou,  my  Child,  my  opening  Rose, 

My  Snowdrop  that  no  longer  blows. 

Thy  sainted  spirit  quickly  fled. 

No  cloud  thy  cherub  face  o’erspread. 

Save  when  thy  meek  imploring  eye 
Excited  oft  the  struggling  sigh. 

Sweet  babe,  upon  thy  luckless  bier 
One  link  is  loos’d  that  binds  us  here  ; 

One  step  along  the  road  is  trod, 

That  leads  us  nearer  to  our  God. 

Oh  may  we  then  with  steady  view 
Look  forward  and  the  path  pursue. 

And  as  our  prospects  brighter  glow. 

Spurn  at  the  fleeting  joys  below  ; 

May  we,  as  Time  with  rapid  flight 
Bears  us  to  everlasting  light. 

Like  thee  in  Death’s  embraces  smile, 
Absorb’d  in  heavenly  themes  the  while, 
Till  struggling  into  life  we  free 
The  s  oul  of  her  mortality.  B. 
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HISTORICAL  CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


May  31.  The  two  Houses  were  this  day 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
of  Canterbury,  the  Marquis  of 
,  the  Earl  ofHarrowby,  and  the 
Earl  Shaftesbury,  having  taken  their  seats  as 
Commissioners,  the  Yeoman  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod  was  directed  to  summon  the 
Commons.  The  Royal  assent  was  then  no¬ 
tified  to  the  two  Corn  Bills,  and  to  fourteen 
other  public  and  private  Bills.  1  he  Lord 
Chancellor  then  read  the  following  speech : 

“  My  Lords  and  Gcnllemen , 

“  His  Majesty  commands  us  to  inform 
you,  that  the  state  of  the  public  business 
enabling  his  Majesty  to  close  the  Session  at 
a  period  of  the  year  the  most  convenient  for 
a  General  Election,  it  is  his  Majesty’s  in¬ 
tention  to  dissolve,  without  delay,  the  pre¬ 
sent  Parliament,  and  to  direct  the  issue  of 
Writs  for  the  calling  of  a  new  one.  His 
Majesty  cannot  take  leave  of  you  without 
commanding  us  to  express  his  Majesty’s 
deep  sense  of  the  zeal  and  public  spirit 
which  you  have  constantly  displayed  in  the 
discharge  of  your  several  important  func¬ 
tions.  H  is  Majesty  particularly  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  promptitude  and  discretion  with 
which  you  have  applied  yourselves  to  the 
objects  specially  recommended  to  you  by 
his  Majesty  at  the  commencement  of  this 
Session  ;  and  his  Majesty  confidently  hopes 
that  the  good  effect  of  your  deliberations 
will  be  manifested  in  the  improved  stability 
of  public  and  private  credit.  His  Majesty 
has  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that  the 
distinguished  skill,  bravery,  and  success, 
with  which  the  operations  of  the  British 
arms,  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Ava, 
have  been  carried  on,  have  led  to  the  signa¬ 
ture,  upon  highly  honourable  terms,  of  a 
preliminary  treaty  with  that  Sovereign, 
which  his  Majesty  has  every  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  will  be  the  foundation  of  a  secure  and 
permanent  peace.  His  Majesty  further 
commands  us  to  repeat  to  you,  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  earnest  endeavours  have  continued  to 
be  unremittingly  exerted  to  prevent  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  among  nations, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  those  which  still  un¬ 
happily  exist,  as  well  in  America  as  in 
Europe. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons , 
i(  His  Majesty  commands  us  to  thank 
you  for  the  provision  which  you  have  made 
for  the  service  of  the  year.  His  Majesty’s 
attention  will  be  constantly  directed  to  the 
reduction  of  the  public  expenditure  in  every 
degree  that  may  be  consistent  with  the  due 


prorogued. 

Archbishop 
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maintenance  of  the  security,  honour,  and 
interests  of  his  kingdom. 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“  We  are  specially  commanded  to  assure 
you,  that  his  Majesty’s  paternal  feelings 
have  been  deeply  affected  by  the  distresses 
which  have  prevailed  among  the  manufac¬ 
turing  classes  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  and 
by  the  exemplary  patience  with  which  those 
distresses  have  been  generally  borne.  His 
Majesty  trusts  that  the  causes  out  of  which 
the  partial  stagnation  of  employment  has 
arisen,  are,  under  the  blessing  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  in  a  course  of  gradual  abatement. 
His  Majesty  is  confident  that  your  pre¬ 
sence  and  example,  in  your  several  Coun¬ 
ties,  will  contribute  to  maintain  and  eu-  • 
courage  the  loyal  and  orderly  spirit  which 
pervades  the  great  body  of  his  people;  and 
his  Majesty  relies  upon  your  disposition,  to 
inculcate  that  harmony  and  mutual  good 
will  among  the  several  great  interests  of  the 
country,  upon  which  the  common  prosperity 
of  them  all  essentially  depends.” 

Then  a  commission  for  proroguing  the 
Parliament  was  read.  After  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  said, 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen , 

“  By  virtue  of  his  Majesty’s  commission, 
under  the  great  seal,  to  us  and  other  Lords 
directed,  and'now  read,  we  do,  in  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  name,  and  in  obedience  to  his  com¬ 
mand,  prorogue  this  Parliament  to  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  14th  day  of  June  next,  to  be  then 
here  holden ;  and  this  Parliament  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  prorogued  to  Wednesday  the  14th 
day  of  June  next.” 


The  Gazette  of  June  2d  contained  a  Pro¬ 
clamation  by  the  King  for  dissolving  the 
Parliament,  who  were  consequently  dis¬ 
charged  from  their  attendance  on  the  14th 
June.  The  Writs  were  made  returnable  on 
the  25th  of  July.  Two  other  Proclamations- 
were  signed  by  the  King  at  the  same  time ;  . 
one  for  the  election  of  sixteen  Representa¬ 
tive  Scotch  Peers,  which  is  to  take  place  at 
Holyrood  House  on  the  15th  of  July  ;  the 
other  for  the  electron  of  Representative 
Irish  Peers.  No  general  election  takes 
place  among  the  Irish  Peers,  as  the  Lay 
Representative  Peers  of  Ireland  hold  the 
trust  for  life,  and  the  Lords  Spiritual  of  that 
Kingdom  sit  each  for  a  Session  in  rotation 
of  their  respective  Sees. 

1  he  Elections  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  have  been  carried  on  with  great 
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spirit.  The  number  of  new  candidates  is 
stated  at  nearly  two  hundred,  though  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  \  orkshire,  Lancashire,  See.  have  not 
been  contested,  owing  probably  to  the  great 
expence  attending  a  county  election.  The 
boroughs  have  been  chiefly  the  boons  of 
contention.  Some  of  the  contests  have 
been  extremely  severe,  and  there  have  been 
some  instances  of  violence  and  outrage  on 
the  part  of  the  populace.  Preston,  for 
instance,  where  Mr.  Cobbett  was  a  candi¬ 
date,  has  been  one  continued  scene  of  tu¬ 
multuous  uproar.  At  Carlisle  the  military 


were  called  in,  to  protect  Sir  Philip  Mub- 
grave,  one  of  the  candidates  who  wa# 
very  unpopular  with  the  mob,  when,  we 
regret  to  say,  some  lives  were  lost,  and 
others  wounded.  But,  on  the  whole,  we 
believe  there  has  been  less  rioting  among 
the  lower  orders,  and  more  gentlemanly 
feeling  among  the  candidates  towards  each 
other,  than  was  ever  remembered. 

When  the  returns  are  completed,  we  shall 
not  fail  to  give  a  perfect  and  correct  list  of 
all  the  Members,  distinguishing  those  who 
have  been  newly  returned. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The  Jesuits. — These  pestilential  bigots 
are  every  day  acquiring  greater  ascendancy, 
and  are  openly  patronised  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  French  Ministers  have  pub¬ 
licly  recognised  the  existence  of  the  Jesuits 
in  France,  and  the  existence  of  what  has 
been  called  the  Congregation.  The  Bishop 
of  Hermopolis,  the  Minister  of  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Affairs,  has  allowed,  by  his  speech  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  there  are 
seven  colleges  under  the  exclusive  direction 
of  the  Jesuits.  He  likewise  made  known 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Congregation  ; 
but  he  declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
never  wished  to  become  a  member  of  it, 
although  he  had  been  often  solicited  on  the 
subject.  This  congregation  is  a  secret  so¬ 
ciety,  formed  and  directed  by  the  Jesuits. 
Its  avowed  or  apparent  objects  are  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  piety.  The  motives  which  its  ene¬ 
mies  ascribe  to  it  are  ambition,  and  the 
desire  of  directing  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government.  We  hear  in  the  society  the 
names  of  the  members  of  whom  it  is  com¬ 
posed,  under  this  name  of  the  Jcsuites  de 
robe  Courte ;  because  it  is  said  they  only 
differ  from  the  real  Jesuits  by  their  external 
appearance.  The  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical 
Worship  has  admitted  that  several  members 
of  this  secret  society  had  attained  high 
employments,  and  that  they  had  rendered 
their  brethren  signal  services.  He  quoted 
as  an  instance  the  late  Duke  of  Montmo¬ 
rency,  the  Governor  of  the  Duke  of  Bor¬ 
deaux.  Some  Deputies  hinted,  that  among 
the  number  of  lay  Members,  there  were 
some  more  elevated  in  dignity  than  the  Mi¬ 
nisters  themselves. 

In  the  Archbishoprick  of  Rouen  rather  a 
terrible  explosion  has  occurred.  One  of 
those  crusades  of  terror  and  inquiry,  which 
are  termed  c<  Missions  ”  in  the  Popish  text, 
had  been  attempted  in  the  district.  A  ca¬ 
valcade  of  all  manner  of  priests  and  digni¬ 
taries  was  set  on  foot,  and  a  general  penance, 
preaching,  and  confessional,  was  imposed. 
The  heretical  recusancies  of  the  age  were 
very  formally  expounded,  and  a  dutiful  obe¬ 


dience  to  the  church  in  general,  and  to  tha 
missionary  preachers  in  particular,  was  set 
forth  with  all  the  cursing  and  cozenage  which 
have  been  made,  for  so  many  years,  the  con¬ 
venient  instruments  of  Rome.  The  people, 
however,  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  prepared 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the 
gentle  and  suffering  descendants  of  Loyola; 
and  with  a  spirit  which  must  be  admired,  in 
a  moment  made  known  to  the  authorities 
that  their  quarters  were  likely  to  be  rather 
too  hot  to  hold  them. 

The  zeal  of  the  Jesuits  in  France  has  be¬ 
come  so  great,  that  they  exact  from  the 
shopkeepers  who  supply  the  Royal  House¬ 
hold  a  proof  of  their  going  to  confession, 
under  the  penalty  of  losing  his  Majesty’s 
custom.  A  short  time  ago  one  of  the 
tradesmen  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry  received 
an  order  to  produce  his  confessional  ticket. 
Fie  immediately  ran  to  the  cur£  of  his  parish, 
but  the  latter,  before  delivering  to  him  the 
requisite  certificate,  exacted  from  him  a 
general  confession.  The  tradesman,  whose 
balance-sheet  with  the  church  had  not  been 
struck  for  a  long  time,  and  who  did  not  wish 
to  lose  the  royal  custom,  left  the  curd  and 
went  to  another  priest,  whom  he  expected 
to  find  less  severe  ;  but  he  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  therefore  was  not  allowed  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  Duchess  any  longer. 

SPAIN. 

Spain  is  still,  and  probably  long  will  be, 
the  theatre  of  political  disturbances.  An 
account  is  given  in  the  Quotidienne,  dated 
Madrid,  the  6'th  inst.  of  a  most  aggravated 
case  of  assassination  perpetrated  in  the 
streets  of  Madrid  in  open  day,  in  which  the 
Kins,  to  the  manifest  destruction  of  order 
and  subordination,  has  been  weak  enough 
to  pardon  the  murderer. 

Cadiz  and  Gibraltar  letters  mention,  that 
several  guerilla  parties  are  now  roving  about 
the  mountainous  district  of  Andalusia,  bid¬ 
ding  defiance  to  the  local  authorities.  One 
of  them  lately  carried  off  50  horses  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  French  Garrison  in  Cadiz,  which 
were  at  pasture  in’  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Chiclann.  This  party  tlie  next  day  attacked 
th«  Carthusian  Convent,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Xerez,  and  compelled  the  monks  to  give 
them  a  sum  of  money,  and  a  supply  of 
horses.  The  chief  rendezvous  of  these  par¬ 
ties  i6  the  Serrania  de  Ronda.  The  French 
seem  to  take  no  notice  of  them.  One  party 
entered  the  small  town  of  Marchena,  aud 
levied  a  contribution  on  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  15th  and  17th  of  May  the  city  of 
Grenada  was  visited  by  repeated  and  severe 
shocks  of  earthquakes,  attended  with  tre¬ 
mendous  subterraneous  rumblings. 

CORSICA. 

A  letter  from  Ajaccio,  dated  May  8,  says, 
«*  the  bandit  Theodore,  celebrated  for  so 
many  atrocious  crimes,  has  just  assassinated 
two  gendarmes  in  the  vicinity  ofCorte.  The 
history  of  this  man’s  life  exhibits,  in  a  ter¬ 
rible  manner,  to  what  extraordinary  lengths 
the  Corsican  mountaineers  will  carry  their 
revenge.  About  two  years  ago  Theodore 
received  a  summons  to  repair  to  Ajaccio,  to 
have  his  name  inscribed  among  the  con¬ 
scripts  for  the  army.  This  summons  he 
would  not  obey,  but  fled  to  the  mountains, 
having  previously  requested  the  Brigadier  of 
Gendarmes,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
to  let  him  know,  in  case  orders  should 
come  to  have  him  arrested.  A  few  days 
after,  he  received  an  invitation  to  sup  with 
the  Brigadier,  who  said  that  no  orders  had 
yet  reached  him  respecting  his  arrest.  Wine 
was  supplied  in  abundance,  and  Theodore 
became  in  a  complete  state  of  intoxication  : 
he  was  then  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  prison  of  Ajaccio.  He  escaped 
from  thence  without  much  difficulty,  and 
arming  himself  with  a  carbine  proceeded  to 
the  barracks  of  the  gendarmerie,  where  he 
shot  the  Brigadier,  who  was  at  dinner  with 
his  family.  He  then  returned  to  his  village, 
assembled  the  inhabitants,  and  told  them 
what  he  had  done  ;  he  swore  that  his  revenge 
was  not  in  any  degree  satisfied,  but  that  he 
would  murder  every  gendarme  who  might 
come  in  his  way.  The  dreadful  oath  has 
been  cruelly  fulfilled,  and  although  heavy 
rewards  have  been  offered  for  his  appre¬ 
hension,  all  is  in  vain  :  the  country  people 
will  give  no  information  respecting  him ; 
and  when  an  opportunity  offers,  they  afford 
him  every  assistance.  He  wars  with  none 
but  gendarmes  ;  five  had  already  met  death 
by  his  hands  la9t  year.  Although  enduring 
the  most  horrid  privations,  and  subsisting 
only  on  the  game  and  wild  fruits  with  which 
the  isle  abounds,  his  bed  composed  of  leaves, 
his  habitation  a  cavern,  yet  this  outcast,  or 
bandit  of  novel  species,  has  never  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  perpetrating  a  single  robbery.  Se¬ 
veral  young  men  have  recently  joined  him  ; 
and  these  daring  bandits  strike  such  terror 
iato  the  gendarmes,  that  they  dare  not  stir 
unless  in  company. 


RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 

The  differences  between  Russia  and  Tur¬ 
key,  which  were  expected  to  lead  to  a  san¬ 
guinary  conflict,  have  been  amicably  ad* 
justed,  the  Porte  having  acceded,  almost 
unconditionally,  to  the  demands  of  the 
former  power.  Tire  sudden  compliance  of 
the  Divan  with  the  conditions  insisted  on  ia 
ascribed  to  the  complete  co-operation  found 
to  exist  on  that  subject  between  the  great 
European  Powers.  All  of  them  supported, 
through  their  Ambassadors,  the  peremptory 
demands  of  the  English  Minister  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Bucharest ;  and 
the  Porte  having  in  vain  attempted  to  create 
a  counter- interest  in  any  quarter,  had  no 
alternative  left  but  submission. 

GREECE. 

A  letter  from  the  Greek  Archbishop  Igna¬ 
tius  details  the  capture  of  Tripolizza  by  the 
Greeks.  That  place  was  recovered  by  the 
gallant  Nicetas,  on  the  13th  of  May,  three 
weeks  after  the  fall  of  Missolonghi.  Ibra¬ 
him  Pacha  made  repeated  efforts  to  release 
and  save  Tripolizza,  but  they  were  all  una¬ 
vailing.  The  Greeks  had  this  time  tuken 
care  to  occupy  all  the  passes,  and  defended 
them  so  bravely,  that  the  disciplined  Egypt¬ 
ians  and  their  Christian  Chiefs  were  repulsed 
in  all  their  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  the  Morea,  and  compelled  to  fall 
hack  on  Patras,  after  having  experienced 
considerable  losses.  The  new  Government 
acted  with  much  energy.  A  great  number 
of  intriguers,  both  native  and  foreign,  had 
received  orders  to  quit  the  Peloponnesus; 
and  the  sailors  had  been  induced  to  give 
their  services  for  six  months  gratis  to  their 
country.  The  gratifying  intelligence  is  also 
conveyed  by  the  Archbishop,  that  700 
women  and  children  had  succeeded  in  effect¬ 
ing  their  escape  with  the  portion  of  the 
garrison  of  Missolonghi  which  had  cut  its 
way  through  the  enemy  ;  they  were  all  safely 
arrived  at  the  camp  at  Cravari.  The  cap¬ 
tives  sent  to  be  sold  at  Arta  and  Prevesa  did 
not  exceed  1 ,000. 

A  private  letter  from  Zante,  dated  the 
15th  ult.  says,  “  The  details  of  the  sacking 
of  Missolonghi  are  hut  imperfectly  known; 
but  we  know  that  Ibrahim  cut  off  5  or  6000 
heads,  some  of  which  were  sent  off  daily  to 
Constantinople.  The  body  of  Bishop  .1  oseph 
was  salted  whole,  as  a  present  for  the  Sultan. 
The  women  and  young  girls  were  distributed 
to  the  officers  and  privates,  to  be  disposed 
of  as  each  thought  proper.  The  churches 
were  all  destroyed,  except  one,  which  was 
converted  into  a  mosque.  Previous  to  being 
murdered,  the  people  found  at  Missnhmghi 
were  put  to  the  torture,  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  from  them  whether  there  was  not 
treasure  hidden  in  the  fortress. — Upon  the 
Christian  legations  at  Constantinople  re¬ 
ceiving  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Misso- 
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longhi,  they  sent  their  dragomans  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Sultan,  and  there,  on  entering 
the  Palace,  had  to  pass  amidst  trophies  of 
heads,  and  festoons  formed  of  ears  and 
noses.” 

GERMANY. 

A  letter  from  Schotten,  dated  June  5, 
gives  the  following  melancholy  account  of 
the  ravages  caused  hy  a  natural  phenomenon 
in  that  neighbourhood.  On  the  3rd,  during 
an  intolerable  heat,  with  a  perfect  calm, 
heavy  thunder-clouds  coming  from  the 
South,  collected  about  the  summits  of  the 
Vogelberg,  and  about  five  in  the  afternoon 
poured  down  a  tremendous  deluge,  which, 
rushing  from  the  mountain,  carried  away 
entire  fields,  and  poured  into  the  valley  in 
which  the  village  of  Eschenrod,  and  five 
others,  are  situated.  At  Eschenrod  the 
whole  collected  into  one  stream,  which 
poured  its  desolating  course  to  the  village  : 
this  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes ;  the 
whole  road  which  passes  through  the  village 
was  at  once  thirty  feet  under  water,  which 
rose  in  waves  as  high  as  a  house,  entirely 
destroyed  the  causeway,  rooted  up  the 
trees,  carried  off  timber,  immense  stones 
and  waggons,  undermined  the  foundations 
of  the  buildings  on  the  road,  and  swept  away 
entire  houses  with  their  inhabitants.  In 
this  manner  2  1  persons  perished. 

EAST  INDIES. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  from  Com¬ 
modore  Sir  James  Brisbane,  Commander  of 
his  Majesty’s  naval  forces  on  the  East  India 
station,  announcing  that  in  consequence  of 
the  perfidious  evasions  of  the  Burmese  au¬ 
thorities,  in  regard  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  peace.  General  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  renewing  hostilities  with  that  power. 
The  time  granted  for  the  ratificatiou  having 
expired  on  the  18th  of  January,  Sir  Archi¬ 
bald  Campbell  put  his  army  in  motion  on 
the  following  day,  and  so  well  planned  and 
vigorous  were  his  operations,  that  the  enemy 
were  unable  to  oppose  effectual  resistance 
in  any  point.  Their  head-quarters  at  Mel- 
loun  were  attacked  with  such  bravery  that 
the  whole  of  the  works  were  speedily  car¬ 
ried  by  storm ;  the  enemy,  defeated  with 
great  loss,  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
leaving  our  gallant  army  in  possession  of 
Melloun,  with  all  the  ordnance,  boats, 
stores,  and  some  treasure:  and  it  is  stated 
that  Sir  A.  Campbell  had  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  in  which  those  provinces  ceded,  or 
placed  under  the  protection  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  by  the  treaty,  were  called  upon  to 
declare  themselves  independent  of  the  King 
of  Ava,  and  promising  them  the  support  of 
Great  Britain  in  maintaining  them  a3  sepa¬ 
rate  states. 

In  p.  457  we  noticed  the  capture  of  the 
important  fortress  of  Bhurtpore.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  are  taken  from  the  official 


despatch  : — On  the  morning  of  the  24  th  of 
December  the  batteries  opened ;  and  in  the 
course  of  that  day  eight  18-pounders  played 
on  a  part  of  the  works  called  Kuddum-Kun- 
dee,  and  fifteen  mortars  on  another  point, 
called  Buldeo  Singh’s  garden.  On  the 
night  of  the  24th  the  working  parties  were 
a  good  deal  annoyed  by  the  enemy’s  match¬ 
lock  men  ;  some  of  our  men  were  killed,  and 
Captain  Smith  of  the  Engineers,  and  Ensign 
Geils  of  the  60th  regiment,  were  wounded. 
On  the  26'th,  an  advanced  battery,  mounting 
ten  guns,  w-as  completed,  between  the  two 
former  positions.  Several  of  the  defences 
were  now  destroyed,  and  terrible  execution 
w’as  done  to  the  town,  which  had  been  set 
on  fire  several  times.  On  the  night  of  this 
day  the  conflagration  was  awfully  grand. 
Prior  to  the  26th  several  of  the  better  class 
of  inhabitants  contrived  to  effect  their  escape 
from  the  town  with  their  families ;  and  on 
the  evening  of  that  day  a  small  party  of 
cavalry  also  escaped.  On  the  following 
evening  220  more  of  the  cavalry  endeavoured 
to  force  their  way  through  our  pickets,  but 
were  opposed,  and  a  sharp  conflict  took 
place,  in  which  Captains  Chambers  and 
Palmer,  and  Lieut.  Brooke,  were  wounded  ; 
almost  all  the  enemy,  however,  were  killed 
or  made  prisoners.  Burwent  Singh,  son  of 
the  late  Rajah,  will  be  restored  to  his  do¬ 
minions  as  the  rightful  heir. 

AFRICA. 

Accounts  from  Cape  Coast,  dated  30th 
April,  state  that  there  is  every  probability 
of  that  part  of  the  coast  being  involved  in 
war.  It  had  been  for  some  time  rumoured 
that  the  Ashantees  were  on  the  move.  In¬ 
formation  has  arrived  that  the  King,  with 
the  whole  of  his  army,  has  left  Commassee, 
and  is  now  near  the  frontier ;  but  it  is  not 
known  upon  what  quarter  he  meditates  an 
attack,  whether  Cape  Coast,  Annamaboo, 
or  Accra. — Trade  is,  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time,  completely  at  a  stand. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  Emperor  of  the  Brazils  has  resigned 
all  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal.  It 
is  transferred  in  form  to  his  daughter  Donna 
Maria,  but  in  reality  to  his  brother,  the  in¬ 
tended  husband  of  that  Princess. 

Private  letters  describe  the  blockade  of 
the  river  Plate  as  having  destroyed  the 
rising  commercial  prosperity  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  its  dependencies.  The  high  roads, 
in  that  country  are  the  rivers,  and  these  are 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Brazilians. 
The  communication  from  one  place  to  ano¬ 
ther  is  thus  cut  off,  and  the  usual  supply  of 
flour,  liquor,  spirits,  tobacco,  and  other 
foreign  produce,  is  wholly  excluded.  The 
consequence  is,  that  foreign  goods  have 
risen  to  three  or  four  times  their  former 
value  ;  and  living  is  now  twice  as  dear  at 
Buenos  Ayres  as  at  London. 
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Gazette  Promotions. 

War-Office ,  May  19. — 14th  regt.  foot, 
Brevet  Major  M.  Everard,  to  be  Major ; 
44th  ditto,  Brevet  Lieut. -col.  F.  S.  Tidy, 
to  be  Lieut.-col.  ;  92d  ditto,  Capt.  J.  L. 
Verity,  to  be  Major. — Brevet :  Aretas  Wm. 
Young,  esq.  late  Lieut.-col.  on  the  half-pay 
of  3d  West-India  regt.  to  have  the  rank  of 
Lieut.-col.  in  the  West  Indies  only  j  Capt. 
Forbes  Champagne,  20th  foot,  to  be  Ma¬ 
jor. — Unattached:  Major  John  Spink,  92d 
foot,  to  be  Lieut.-col.  of  inf. 

The  under-mentioned  officershaving  Bre¬ 
vet  rank  superior  to  their  regimental  com¬ 
missions,  have  accepted  promotion  upon 
half-pay,  according  to  the  General  Order  of 
25th  of  April,  1326:  Brevet  Lieut. -cols. 
Colin  Campbell,  1st  foot,  Adam  Peebles, 
9th,  and  Robert  B.  M‘Gregor,  88th  to  be 
Lieut. -cols,  of  inf.  ;  Brevet  Lieut.-cols. 
John  M‘Ra,  1st  foot,  Wm.  Irving,  29th, 
Wm.  Rowan,  H.  Geo.  Macleod,  52d,  T.  F. 
Wade,  4  2d,  Henry  Rainey,  Royal  African 
Colonial  Corps,  Geo.  L.  Goldie,  66th,  and 
James  Stewart,  46th  ;  Brevet  Majors  Jacob 
Watson,  14th,  J.  Murray  Belches,  2.9th, 
John  Crowe,  32d,  Thomas  Huxley,  70th, 
Patrick  Baird,  77th,  Hon.  F.  C.  Stanhope, 
78th;  Abraham  Creighton,  91st,  Arthur 
Gore  95th,  John  Austen,  25th,  Daniel 
W  right,  15th,  and  Peter  Dudgeon,  58th, 
to  be  Majors  of  inf. 

May  27.  Charles  Lord  Strathaven  to 
be  one  of  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty’s  Bed¬ 
chamber.  Right  Hon.  William  Harry 
Freemantle  to  be  Treasurer  of  his  Majesty’s 
Household. 

June  3.  Gen.  W?ard  to  be  Governor  of 
Barbadoes ;  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn, 
Earl  Bathurst,  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Canning, 
the  Right  Hon.  R.  Peel,  the  Earl  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Marquis  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  Lord  Teignmouth,  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  Sullivan,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  War- 
render,  Dr.  Phillimore,  and  W.  Y.  Peel,  esq. 
to  be  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India. 

June  5,  6,  7.  James  Fergusson,  esq. 
advocate,  to  be  one  of  the  six  ordinary  Clerks 
of  Session  in  Scotland ;  Chas.  Ross,  esq. 
advocate,  to  be  one  of  the  four  Commis¬ 
saries  of  Edinburgh  ;  Hugh  Lumsden,  esq. 
advocate,  to  be  Sheriff  Depute  of  the  shire 
of  Sutherland. — Edward  Tichborne,  of  Snar- 
ford-hall,  co.  Lincoln,  esq.  third  but  second 
surviving  son  of  Sir  Henry  Tichborne,  of 
Tichborne,  co.  Southampton,  Bart.  dec.  to 
take  the  name  of  Doughty  only,  instead  of 
that  of  Tichborne,  and  also  bear  the  arms 
of  Doughty  quarterly  with  those  of  Tich- 
bome  (agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  late  Miss 
Doughty,  of  Bedford-row). — John  Swinner- 
ton  Cudlipp,  of  Birmingham,  Gent,  to  be 
a  Master  Extraordinary  in  Chancery. 


War-Office,  June  9.  Horse  Guards,  Capt. 
Hanmer  to  be  Major  and  Lieut- col.  by  pur¬ 
chase  ;  2d  Drag.  Capt.  Wemyss  to  be  Ma¬ 
jor,  by  purch.  ;  8th  Capt.  Earl  of  Wiltshire 
to  be  Major;  1st.  or  Gren.  Foot  Guards, 
Lieut-col.  Ellis,  from  the  half-pay,  to  be 
Capt.  and  Lieut.-col.  ;  1st.  reg.  foot,  Capt. 
Hopkins  to  be  Major  by  purch. ;  26th  ditto, 
Captain  Hogarth,  from  the  half-pay,  to  be 
Capt.  ;  2.9th  ditto,  Lieut.-col.  Simpson  to  be 
Lieut.-col. ;  82d  ditto,  Major  Gascoyne  to 
be  Major  ;  37th  ditto,  Major  Manners,  60th 
foot,  to  be  Major  ;  60th  ditto,  Major  Ellis 
to  be  Major;  64th  ditto,  to  be  Majors, 
Brevet  Lieut.-col.  Lord  C.  Fitzroy,  from 
half-pay  27th  foot;  6'7th  ditto,  Brevet 
Col.  Burslem,  14th  foot,  to  be  Lieut.-col.  ; 
84th  ditto,  Brevet  Col.  Neynoe,  4th  foot, 
to  be  Lieut.-col. ;  88th  ditto,  Major  Hailes 
to  be  Major;  91st  ditto,  Capt.  Drewe,  73d 
foot,  to  be  Major;  94th  ditto,  to  be  Lieut.- 
cols.,  Major  Craufurd,  8th  Light  Drag,  and 
Lieut.-col.  Paty ;  96th  ditto,  Capt.  Cairn- 
cross,  to  be  Major. — Royal  African  Colonial 
Corps,  Major.-Gen.  Sir  N.  Campbell,  to  be 
Col.  —  Brevet  :  Brevet  Major  Jackson,  of 
the  6th  Drag.  Guards,  to  be  Lieut.-col.  in 
the  army. — Unattached:  to  be  Lieut.-cols. 
of  Inf.  by  purchase,  Brevet  Lieut.-col.  Lord 
Fitzroy,  64th  foot ;  Major  Bradshaw,  77th; 
Major  Mills,  2d  Drag.  ;  Major  Glover,  1st 
foot;  Major  Hay,  9 1  st;  Major  Mansel,  96th; 
Major  Dobin,  19th;  and  Capt.  Cuyler,  Cold¬ 
stream  Foot  Guards.  To  be  Majors  of  Inf. 
Capts.  Goldsmid,  34th  foot;  Bragge,  3d 
Light  Drag.  ;  M‘Artluir,  19th  foot;  Reed, 
62d  foot,  Prosser,  7th  Drag. — Royal  Reg. 
of  Artillery,  Major  Lloyd  to  be  Lieut.-col.  ; 
Capt.  and  Brevet  Major  Cleeve  to  be  Major. 


New  Peers. 

The  King  has  granted  the  dignity  of 
Peers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the 
following  persons  : 

Marquis  of  Thomond,  to  be  Baron  Tad- 
caster  ;  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  to  be  Baron 
Somerhill  ;  Earl  of  Balcarras,  to  be  Baron 
Wigan;  Vise.  Northland,  to  be  Baron  Ran- 
furly ;  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Long,  to  be 
Baron  Farnborough ;  Sir  J.  Fleming  Lei¬ 
cester,  to  be  Baron  de  Tabley ;  J.  A.  S. 
W'ortley  Mackenzie,  esq.  to  be  Baron  Wharn- 
cliffe;  Charles  Duncombe,  Esq.  to  be  Ba¬ 
ron  Feversham  ;  Charles  Rose  Ellis,  Esq.  to 
be  Baron  Seaford. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Bayley,  Prebend  of  Cantcrliury. 
Rev.  Archd.  Ball,  Preb.  of  Canterbury  ('nth. 
Rev.  E.  G.  Clerk,  Preb.  of  Westminster. 
Rev.  M.  Marsh,  Canon  of  Salisbury  Cuth. 
Rev.  T.  Carew,  Bicldeigh  R.  Devon, 
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Kev.  A.  Dash  wood,  Thom  age  R.  with  Brin- 
ton  annexed,  Norfolk. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Hoare,  lsham  superior  R.  co. 
Northampton. 

Rev.  W.  Holme,  Lougborough  R.  co.  Leic. 
Rev.  VV.  Lloyd,  Narberth  R.  Pembrokeshire. 
Rev.  11.  M.  Master,  Burnley  C.  co.  Lane. 
Rev.  L.  C.  Powys,  Pilton  R.  co.  North. 

Rev.  C,  Revnolds,  Horuingtoft  R.  co.  Nor¬ 
folk. 

Rev.  R.  G.  Rogers,  Yarlington  R.  Somerset. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Spence,  West  Haddon  R.  co. 
Northampton. 


Rev.  S.  B.  Viner,  Ringwood  II.  Hants. 
Rev.  S.  H.  White,  Mawford  R.  co. 


Chaplains. 

Rev.  B.  Maddock,  to  Duke  of  Rutland. 
Rev.  J.  Perkins,  to  Earl  Galloway. 

Rev.  I).  Lewis,  to  Marq.  of  Queensberry. 

Civil  Preferments. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Alrahal,  Master  of  the  Free 
Grammar  School,  Bruton,  Somerset. 

Rev.  D.  Rees,  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar 
School,  Wickwar,  co.  Gloucester. 


- - 

B  I  R  T  H  S. 


May  1 5.  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Guteh,  Rector  of  Segrave,  Leicestershire,  a 

dan. - 1  (>.  At  the  Rectory  House,  Laeeby, 

near  Great  Grimsby,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 

Tho.  Dixon,  three  fine  boys.< - 17.  At 

Brasted  Park,  Kent,  the  wife  of  Edmund 

Turton,  esq.  a  dau. - 1 8.  At  Manor  Place, 

Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Hibbert,  a  son. 

- 19.  At  York,  the  lady  of  Sir  William 

Foulis,  Bart,  a  dau. - 21.  At  Redbourne 

House,  Herts,  the  wife  of  Robert  Thornton 

Heyshain,  jun.  esq.  a  son  and  heir. - 23. 

In  Euston-square,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Lang- 

slow,  late  of  the  Bengal  Estab.  a  dau. - 

24.  Mrs.  James  Reeves,  of  Ely-place,  a  son. 
- 25.  At  his  house  in  Charlotte-street, 


Berkeley-square,  the  wife  of  Chas.  Douglas 

Halford,  esq.  a  dau. - 26'.  At  Elvington, 

York,  the  wife  of  Rob.  Denison,  a  son  and 

heir. - 27.  At  Vale  Royal,  the  Right  Hon. 

Lady  Delamere,  a  son. - At  Rolleston 

Hall,  Stafford,  the  lady  of  Sir  Oswald  Mos¬ 
ley,  bart.  a  dau. - 28.  The  lady  of  Lieut.- 

Col.  Anwyl,  4th  reg.  a  dau. - 30.  At  Tan- 

sor  rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  A. 

Wheel  wright,  a  dau. - June  5.  At  Lilley 

rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bland,  a 

son. - 7.  The  wife  of  P.  Horroeks,  esq. 

of  Penwortham  Lodge,  a  dau. - 9.  The 

wife  of  Samuel  Page,  esq.  of  Dulwich,  a 

son. - 17.  At  Moor  Park,  the  wife  of  C. 

F.  Wise,  esq.  Holt  Lodge,  Farnham,  a  dau. 


- - 

M  A  R  R  [AGES. 


Jan.  9.  At  Calcutta,  the  Ven.  John  Haw- 
tayne,  Archd.  of  Bombay,  to  Margaret, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Sir  .John  Franks, 
knt.  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

May  12.  At  Gaines,  the  Rev.  William 
Henry  Galfridus  Mann,  of  Bowden,  Cheshire, 
to  Barbara,  eldest  dau.  of  Rich.  Spooner, 

esq.  of  Brickfields,  near  Worcester. - 17. 

At.  Penn,  Staffordshire,  Tho.  Moss,  son  of 
W.  Phillips,  of  Chetwynd  House,  co.  Salop, 
esq.  to  Ellen  Pershouse,  dau.  ofW.  Thacker, 
esq.  of  Muchall  Hall,  co.  Stafford,  esq. 

- 18.  At  Y’ealmpton,  Sambourne Palmer, 

esq.  to  Lucy  Penelope,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  Rich.  Lane,  of  Coffleet,  co.  Devon. 

- 22.  At  Christ  Church,  St.  Marylebone, 

W.  Eardley  Richardes,  esq.  of  Bryneithen, 
co.  Cardigan,  to  Marianne,  dau.  of  Hugh 

Stephens,  esq.  of  Dorset-square. - At  St. 

Pancras,  Rich.  Hardinge  Stewart,  esq.  of 
Camden  Town,  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  the  late 

John  Buschman,  esq.  of  Surinam. - 23. 

At  Walcot  Church,  Winchester,  Major  C. 
Gardiner,  to  Harriet,  only  child  of  Chas. 

Plunket,  esq. - 25.  At  Great  Stukeley, 

John  Heywood,  esq.  of  Farnworth  House, 
near  Bolton,  to  Eliza,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  John 

Bailey,  vicar  of  the  former  place. - 26. 

John  Docwra  Dickinson,  esq.  of  Tavistock- 


place,  to  Margaret,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 

J.  W.  Alexander,  of  Rayne,  esq. - 27.  At 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Marylebone,  Francis  A. 
Morris,  esq.  late  of  the  Royal  Lancers,  to 
Sophia,  dau.  of  John  J.  Halford  esq.  of 
York-place,  and  ofKelgwn,  in  Carmarthen¬ 
shire. - 30.  At  Swimbridge,  the  Rev.  J. 

Russell,  jun.  to  Penelope,  dau.  of  the  late 
Adm.  Bury,  of  Dennington,  Devon. — — At 
Kensington  Church,  James  Hen.  Clough, 
esq.  to  Miss  Stone,  of  Rolleston  Park,  Staf¬ 
fordshire. - At  St.  Pancras  New  Church, 

Robert  Christopher  Parker,  esq.  of  Green¬ 
wich,  to  Hariott  Maynard,  dau.  of  W.  Scott 

Peckham,  esq.  of  Mornington-crescent. - 

At  Whitby,  Durham,  W.  Richardson,  esq. 
of  York,  to  Anne,  only  child  of  Marmaduke 

Nelson,  esq.  late  of  Brantingham - 31. 

At  Bedale,  York,  John  Hincks,  esq.  to  Hen¬ 
rietta,  dau.  of  Henry  Percy  Pulleine,  esq.  of 
Crakehall,  Yorkshire. 

Lately.  At.  St.  Mary’s,  Marylebone,  the 
Rev.  James  Henry  Cotton,  Precentor  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Bangor,  to  Mary  Law- 
rens,  eldest  dau.  of  Dr.  Sam.  Fisher,  of  Bath, 
and  niece  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

June  1 .  At  Walford,  co.  Hereford,  the 
Rev.  E.  B.  Bagshawe,  Rector  of  Eygam, 
Derbyshire,  and  third  son  of  Sir  Win,  C. 
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Bagshawe,  of  the  Oaks,  to  Jane,  dau.  of 
the  late  Wm.  Partridge,  esq.  of  Monmouth. 

— At  Warwick,  the  Rev.  Edw.  Willes,  to 
Laura,  dau.  of  S.  Steward,  esq.  of  Myton. 

- At  Leamington,  Nicholas  Lee  1  orre, 

esq.  son  of  the  late  Jumes  Torre,  esq.  of 
Snydale  Hall,  Yorkshire,  to  Eliza,  eldest 
dau.  of  R.  VV.  Elliston,  esq.  of  Stratford- 

place,  London. - At  Willesdon,  Edward 

Osborne,  third  son  of  the  late  John  de  la 
Chambre  Smith,  esq.  of  Waterford,  toMary 
Ann,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hy, 

Vicar  of  the  former  place. - In  London, 

Captain  Appleton,  from  Alexandria,  to  Eliz. 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wilkinson,  of  Upleatham. 

- At.  St.  Pail  eras  Church,  Hamerton  J. 

Williams,  esq.  to  Frances,  dau.  of  the  late 
Thos.  Mason,  esq.  of  John  street,  Bedford- 

row. - At  St.  George’s,  Ilanover-square, 

Charles,  second  son  of  the  late  James  Bal¬ 
four,  esq.  to  Maria  Caroline,  dau.  of  Sir 

John  Edw.  Harington,  bait. - At  St. 

Mary’s  Church,  Bryanstone-square,  Jas. 
Hamilton  Story,  esq.  to  Sarah  Thorpe,  only 
child  of  Henry  Waymouth,  esq.  of  Bryan¬ 
stone-square. - At  New  Church,  St.Mary- 

lebone,  Capt.  Geo.  Probyn,  to  Alicia,  dau. 
of  Sir  Francis  Workman  Macnaghten,  of 

Roe  Park,  co.  Derry. - 3.  At  Broxbourn, 

Herts,  John  Newman,  esq.  of  Kelvedon, 
Essex,  to  Eliza,  dau.  of  Dr.  Jordan,  of 
Hoddesdon,  Herts. - 4.  At  Lord  Mac¬ 

donald’s,  Wimpole-street,  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  to  the  Hon.  Louisa 
Bosville  Macdonald,  eldest  dau.  of  Major- 

Gen.  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macdonald. - 

3.  At  Steventon,  Hants,  Edw.  Knight,  esq. 
of  Chawton  House,  Hants,  eldest  son  of 
Edw.  Knight,  esq.  of  Godmersham  Park, 
Kent,  to  Mary-Dorothea,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir 

Edw.  Knatchbull,  hart. - Edw.  Foxhall, 

eeq.  of  Baker-street,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  the 
late  Vincent  Newton,  esq.  of  Irnham,  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  and  Percy-street,  Bedford-square. 

- - At.  St.  George’s  Camberwell,  Christ. 

Arthur,  esq.  to  Miss  Sarah  Bassett,  of 

Claremont-place,  Kent-road,  London. - 

At  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Oakeley,  third  son  of  Sir  Charles 
Oakeley,  hart,  and  Vicar  of  Ealing,  Middle¬ 
sex,  to  Atholl-Keturah-Murray,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Lord  Charles  Aynsley,  and  niece 

of  the  Duke  of  Atholl. - 6‘.  At  New 

Church,  Marylebone,  Wm.  Joseph  Coltman, 
esq.  of  Gloucester-place,  to  Philadelphia, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Geo.  Worsley, 
and  grand-dau.  of  late  Tho.  Worsley,  esq.  of 

Hovingham  Hall,  co.  York. - At  Bath- 

wick,  Geo.  Tito  Brice,  esq.  late  of  3d  Drag. 
Guards,  to  Eleanor,  only  child  of  R.  A. 
Salisbury,  esq.  late  of  Chapel  Allerton, 
Yorkshire. - 8.  At  Fulham,  John  Cur¬ 

ling,  second  son  of  Latham  Osborn,  e6q.  of 
Margate,  to  Eliza,  dau.  of  the  late  Christ. 
Love,  esq.  of  Old  Bond-street.— — 8.  At 
Chatton,  Northumberland,  Cha.  Nash,  esq. 
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of  W  hi  tides  ford,  to  Jane  Darling,  niece  of 
Matthew  Culley,  esq.  of  Fowberry  Tower. 

- At  Dover,  Peter  Hesketh,  esq.  of 

Roasall  Hall,  Lancashire,  to  Eliza  Debon- 
naire,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Then.  John 

Metcalfe,  hart,  of  Ferahili,  Berks. - At 

St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  Edw.  S.  Haw¬ 
kins,  esq.  of  the  Bengal  army,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Col.  Thos.  Hawkins,  to  Alicia  Isa¬ 
bella,  third  dau.  of  the  late  J.  Lumsden,  esq. 

- 9.  At  Hornsey,  Wm.  Henry  Foote,  esq. 

M.D.  to  Sophia,  third  dau.  of  Jonah  Smith 

Wells,  esq.  of  llighgate. - At  Tydd  St. 

Giles,  near  Wisbech,  Robert  Norman,  esq. 
to  Susan,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Benj.  Car¬ 
rington,  esq.  of  Little  Bromley,  Essex. - . 

10.  At  West  Rounton,  Sir  Tho.  S.  Pasley, 
bart.  to  Jane  Matilda  Lilly,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Montague  John  Wynyard,  Rector 
of  West  Rouuton  and  St  Martin’s,  Mickle- 

gate,  York. - 12.  At  Childwall,  H.  R. 

Hughes,  esq.  of  Beach  Hall,  Cheshire,  to 
Anne,  dau.  of  Tho.  Lance,  esq.  of  Waver- 
tree,  Lancashire. - 13.  At  Usk,  Mon¬ 

mouthshire,  Charles,  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Marsh,  of  Manuden.  Essex,  to  Mary,  dau. 

of  the  Rev.  Tho.  Addams  Williams. - 13. 

At  Walcot  Church,  Bath,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Jackson  Blandy,  M.  A.  to  Mary,  dau.  of 

the  late  E.  Pote,  esq.  of  Eton,  Bucks. - 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Bath,  Hugo  Maveysyn  Chad¬ 
wick,  esq.  of  Leventhorpe  House,  Yorkshire, 
only  son  of  Chas.  Chadwick,  esq.  of  Healey, 
Lancashire,  and  Redware,  Staffordshire, 
to  Eliza  Catherine,  sister  of  Col.  Chapman, 
C.  B.  and  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Geueral  Chapman,  of  Taintield  House,  So¬ 
merset. - 14.  Charles  Gilbce,  esq.  son  of 

the  late  Dr.  Gilbee,  to  Maria  Jane,  only  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Chas.  Williams,  A.M,  Rector 

of  Barby,  Northamptonshire. - 14.  At 

St.  Michael’s  Church,  Lieut.  W.  L.  Rees, 
R.  N.  to  Mary,  third  dau.  of  Mr.  G.  Po- 
cock,  Prospect-place,  St.  Michael’s  hill.— 
Richard  Wilcox  Fairlam,  esq.  toMary-Ann, 
only  dau.  of  Ralph  Shepheard,  esq.  of  Alpha 

Cottages. - 15.  At  Wellsbourne,  Arthur, 

only  son  of  Arthur  Battersby,  esq.  of  Har- 
rington-street,  Dublin,  to  Ann,  second  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Muckleston,  D.D.  Preb. 

of  Lichfield  and  Wolverhampton - At 

Sittiugbourne,  Kent,  A.  O.  W.  Schalch, 
esq.  R.  A.  eldest  son  of  the  late  Major 
Schalch,  R.  A.  to  Mary,  dau.  of  W.  Val- 

kmce,  esq.  of  Sittingbourne; - At  St. 

James’s  Church,  Matthew,  eldest  son  of 
Matthew  Wilson,  esq.  of  Eshton  Hall, 
York,  to  Sophia  Louisa  Emerson,  dau.  of 
the  late  Sir  Wharton  Amcotts,  bart.  of 

Kettlethorp  Park,  Lincolnshire. - -At  St. 

Marylebone  Church,  Fred.  W.  Mountague, 
esq.  only  son  of  W.  Mountague,  esq.  of 
Dorset-square,  to  Fanny,  eldest  dau.  of 
Wm.  Samler,  esq.  of  York  terrace,  Regent’* 
Park. 
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Viscount  Neville. 

May  15.  At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  in 
Ms  40th  year,  the  Right  Hon.  Ralph 
Viscount  Neville,  Capt.  R.  N.  He  was 
born  Dec.  21,  1786,  the  second  son  of 
Henry,  2d  and  present  Earl  of  Aberga¬ 
venny,  and  Mary,  only  child  of  John 
Robinson,  esq.  of  Wyke  House,  Middle¬ 
sex,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  He  be¬ 
came  his  father’s  heir  apparent  in  1806, 
on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Henry 
Viscount  Neville,  in  his  21st  year  (see 
vol.  lxxvi .  p.  389). 

The  deceased  was  with  Lord  Nelson 
on  board  the  Victory  in  the  glorious 
Battle  of  Trafalgar ;  and  in  1806  was  a 
Lieutenant  on  board  Admiral  Lord  Col- 
lingwood's  Flag  ship.  He  obtained  post 
rank  in  1811. 

He  married,  Feb.  2,  1813,  Miss  Mary- 
Anne-Bruce  Elcock,  of  Sloane  street, 
but  we  are  not  informed  whether  he  has 
left  any  children. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  A.  Macdonald,  Bart. 

May  18.  At  his  house  in  Duke-street, 
Westminster,  in  his  80th  year,  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  Knight, 
first  Baronet  of  East  Sheen,  Surrey,  and 
a  Privy  Councillor;  a  younger  brother 
to  the  first,  and  uncle  to  the  late  and 
present  Lords  Macdonald. 

Descended  from  that  ancient  family, 
formerly  Kings  of  the  Isles,  Sir  Archi¬ 
bald  was  born  in  Scotland,  the  third  and 
posthumous  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Mac¬ 
donald,  seventh  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia, 
by  Margaret,  fourth  and  youngest  dau. 
of  Alexander,  9th  Earl  of  Eglinton.  Ar¬ 
chibald  was  brought  up  at  Westminster 
School,  where,  in  after-life  he  was  wont 
humourously  to  observe  that,  if  he  had 
any  good,  it  was  all  whipped  into  him. 
He  was  admitted  a  King’s  scholar  in 
1760,  and  in  1764  was  elected  a  student 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  it  being  the 
same  year  in  which  the  celebrated  Cyril 
.Jackson,  afterwards  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  was  elected  to  Cambridge,  of 
which  University,  however,  he  never 
became  a  member,  being  induced  to 
forego  all  the  advantages  of  Trinity  for 
a  studentship  of  Christ  Church.  Mr. 
Macdonald,  soon  after  his  admission  at 
the  University,  entered  himself  of  the 
Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn;  and  in  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  Term,  1770,  was  called  to  the 
Bar.  In  1777  he  was  elected  M.P.  for 
Hindon,  Wilts,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
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had  the  good  fortune  to  win  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  Lady  Louisa  Levison,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Earl  Gower,  afterwards 
created  Marquis  of  StatFord.  His  mar¬ 
riage  with  this  Lady,  whose  father  was 
not  only  ennobled  by  high  rank,  but 
distinguished  by  his  high  connexions 
and  political  power,  laid  the  foundation 
of  all  Mr.  Macdonald’s  future  success  in 
life.  He  had  hitherto  acquired  but  very 
little  practice,  and  was  possessed  of  no 
eminence  in  bis  profession.  He  had 
once  or  twice  essayed  his  talents  in  Par¬ 
liament,  but  with  no  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess;  and  on  a.  subsequent  occasion  he 
betrayed  a  deplorable  want  of  temper 
and  judgment.  In  the  debate,  Dec.  6, 
17 79)  on  Lord  Upper  Ossory’s  Motion 
respecting  the  state  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
donald  made  a  most  violent  attack  on 
Lord  North.  He  accused  him  of  being 
“  lazy,  indolent,  and  incapable,  evasive, 
shuffling,  cutting,  and  deceptious,  plau¬ 
sible,  artful,  mean,  insolent,  confident, 
cowardly,  and  a  poor,  pitiful,  sneaking, 
snivelling,  abject  creature.”  Lord  Nort  h, 
notwithstanding  his  usual  patience  and 
good  humour,  was  somewhat  exaspe¬ 
rated  at  this  singular  accumulation  of 
reproach,  and  observed,  “  that  the  at¬ 
tack  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  if 
he  deserved  the  many  scurrilous  epithets 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
been  pleased  to  bestow  on  him,  he  had 
been  hitherto  to  the  present  instance 
favoured  by  the  honourable  gentleman’s 
support  since  his  entering  into  Parlia¬ 
ment.”  This  quarrel  was  soon  appeased ; 
for  in  two  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Macdo¬ 
nald  and  Lord  North  exchanged  mutual 
apologies,  with  professions  of  great  re¬ 
spect  for  each  other,  Mr.  Macdonald 
going  so  far  as  to  say,  ct  that  his  hasty 
expressions  on  the  6th  were  directly 
contrary  to  his  real  opinion,  never  hav¬ 
ing  had  any  reason  for  entertaining 
such  sentiments  towards  the  noble  Lord, 
and  that  it  was  a  natural  infirmity,  which 
suddenly  hurried  him  sometimes  to  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  judgment.” 
It  should  he  observed  in  explanation  of 
this  strange  scene,  that  Lord  Gower  had 
a  few  days  before  declared  against  Minis¬ 
ters  in  the  House  of  Lords,  having  re¬ 
signed  the  Presidency  of  the  Council, 
for  which  act  of  hostility  he  had  in  the 
debate  on  December  6,  received  some 
high  compliments  from  Mr.  Fox.  The 
difference,  however,  between  Lord 
Gower  and  Lord  North  did  not  lead 
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to  any  permanent  estrangement  ;  and 
Lord  Gower,  though  he  did  not  return 
to  office,  supported  generally  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  Administration,  and  with  him 
his  son-in-law  Mr.  Macdonald.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  however,  that  an  eloquence  so 
little  under  the  control  of  judgment, 
was  not  likely  to  be  very  serviceable  to 
its  owner;  and  the  probability  is,  that 
if  Mr.  Macdonald  had  not  become  a 
member  of  the  powerful  family  of  Earl 
Gower,  he  would  have  passed  through 
life  without  the  distinction  of  high  of¬ 
fice  or  judicial  rank.  But,  backed  by 
this  high  alliance,  Mr.  Macdonald,  be¬ 
fore  the  wedding-cake  was  consumed* 
attained  the  first  high  step  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  by  being  honoured  in  Hilary 
Term,  1778,  with  a  silk  gown,  and  the 
rank  of  King’s  Counsel. 

At  the  General  Election  in  1780,  he 
was  chosen,  with  Richard  Vernon,  esq. 
brother-in-law  to  Earl  Gower,  to  serve 
in  Parliament  for  Newcastle-under- Line, 
a  borough  then  under  the  command  of 
the  Gower  influence;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  received  the  appointment  of 
one  of  the  Judges  on  the  Carmarthen 
Circuit. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Coalition 
Administration  in  December  1783,  when 
Mr.  Pitt  at  the  age  of  25  assumed  the 
helm  of  Government  as  first  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  Earl  Gower  returned  to 
his  old  office  of  President  of  the  Council, 
and  Mr.  Macdonald  was  appointed  to 
the  place  of  Solicitor  General ;  and  he 
succeeded  to  the  Attorney  Generalship 
in  1788,  when  by  the  promotion  of  Sir 
Richard  Pepper  Arden  to  the  Master¬ 
ship  of  the  Rolls,  that  office  bepame  va¬ 
cant.  He  was  then  knighted,  June  27, 
and  re-elected  for  Newcastle-under-Line 
on  a  new  writ ;  as  he  was  again  at  the 
General  Election  of  1790.  During  the 
period  that  Mr.  Macdonald  held  the  re¬ 
sponsible  situations  of  Solicitor  and  At¬ 
torney  General,  the  times  were  remark¬ 
ably  quiet.  Mr.  Pitt,  by  the  loftiness  of 
his  ambition,  the  splendour  of  his  ta¬ 
lents,  and  the  probity  of  his  conduct, 
held  the  Nation  enchained  to  the  car  of 
his  popularity.  The  infernal  curse  of 
Democracy  and  Atheism  had  not  as  yet 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  world;  ail 
was  content  and  satisfaction,  and  every 
man  knew  h:s  own  happiness  and  en¬ 
joyed  it,  save  in  the  discomfited  squa¬ 
drons  of  the  Coalition  party.  It  was  just 
at  the  moment  when  this  delightful  scene 
had  vanished,  and  was  exchanged  for  the 
gloom,  the  turbulence,  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  which  the  shadow  of  the  French 
Revolution  scattered  in  some  degree 
even  among  the  ranks  of  the  people  of 
pngland,  that  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald, 


in  February  1793,  was  promoted  to  the 
place  of  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  and  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council.  It  did  not,  therefore,  fall  to 
his  lot,  as  chief  law  officer  of  the  Crown, 
to  conduct  many  State  prosecutions,  but 
in  the  few  which  the  necessities  of  the 
times  obliged  him  to  institute,  he  was 
so  uniformly  successful,  that  he  i9  said 
never  to  have  lost  a  verdict. 

Although,  from  the  high  rank  he  held 
at  the  Bar,  his  name  was  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  the  notice  of  the  profession, 
yet  Sir  Archibald  never  was  in  great 
business.  He  presented  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  the  singular  spectacle  of  an 
Attorney  General  with  an  empty  bag, 
generally  briefless.  But,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  Sir  Archibald  was  a  man  of 
talent.  Although  not  a  profound  or  ac¬ 
curate  lawyer,  he  had  a  quick  percep¬ 
tion,  a  retentive  memory,  and  a  capacity 
*for  neat  and  lucid  arrangement.  The 
consequence  was,  that  through  bis  pro¬ 
fessional  life  he  was  an  extraordinary 
master  of  facts.  YY'  hen  at  the  Bar,  no 
man  could  state  a  case  of  complexity 
with  greater  perspicuity;  and  on  the 
Bench  he  was  remarkable  in  his  sum¬ 
ming  up  for  his  skill  in  disentangling 
intricate  and  contradictory  evidence, 
for  the  ease  with  which  he  delivered 
himself,  and  the  marvellous  facility  with 
which  he  made  himself  understood  by 
juries.  He  was  possessed  not  only  of 
great  fluency  of  speech,  but  enjoyed  an 
unlimited  command  over  the  vernacular 
idioms  of  the  English  tongue,  for  which 
undoubtedly  he  was  indebted  to  his  Eng¬ 
lish  education.  Owing  to  his  clearness 
of  head,  which  enabled  him  to  segregate 
that  which  was  material  from  that  which 


was  not  so,  and  to  discern  the  strong 
points  of  the  case,  Sir  Archibald  was  an 
excellent  criminal  Judge,  and  his  long 
course  of  attendance  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  gave  him  an  experience  which 
qualified  him  to  decide  matters  of  equity 
in  his  Court  with  tolerable  success.  He 
presided  there  for  20  years,  and  then,  in 
1813,  from  a  sense  of  approaching  infir¬ 
mities,  retired  into  the  bosom  of  private 
life  with  a  Baronetcy,  which  he  was  the 
more  induced  to  accept,  in  consequence 
of  the  old  one  having  merged  in  the 
Irish  Peerage.  In  his  sphere  no  man 
of  his  day  excelled  Sir  Archibald.  He 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  society.  YYith 
an  inexhaustible  store  of  anecdote  and 
humour,  and  prodigious  talent  for  con¬ 
versation,  which  he  had  improved  by 
constant  exercise,  he  enlivened  and 
amused  wherever  he  went.  He  was  a 
staunch  YY'estminster  to  the  baek-bone, 
and  never  missed  a  play,  an  election,  or 
an  anniversary,  as  long  as  his  strength 
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permitted  him  to  go  out,  and  partake 
in  this  intercourse  with  the  scenes  of 
his  earlier  years.  In  his  domestic  rela¬ 
tions  he  was  exemplary,  uniformly  kind, 
affectionate,  and  good  humoured  ;  and 
with  some  exceptions  arising  from  the 
awful  dispensations  of  Providence  in  the 
loss  of  some  children,  eminently  happy. 

His  surviving  family  are  one  son,  now 
Sir  James  Macdonald,  hart.  M.  P.  for 
Caine,  and  two  daughters,  Caroline- 
M  argaret,  and  Caroline,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Thos.  Randolph,  Rector  of  Hadham, 
Herts.  Two  other  sons  were  Francis, 
R.N.  who  died  June  28,  1804,  and  Levi- 
son,  who  died  in  Sept.  1 792.  Lady  Louisa 
Macdonald  survives  her  husband. 

Major-Gen.  Sir  Chas.  Turner,  C.  B. 

March  7.  At  Sierra  Leone,  after  an 
illness  of  four  days,  Major-general  Sir 
Charles  Turner,  C.  B.  Captain-general 
and  Governor-in-Chief  of  that  Colony, 
and  Colonel  of  the  Royal  African  Colo¬ 
nial  Corps.  He  had  been  making  a  vi¬ 
sit  to  the  Sherbro’  country  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  destroying  some  fresh  germina¬ 
tions  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  his  hopes 
of  success  has  been  related  in  his  own 
words  in  p.  457 •  He  returned  on  a 
Friday,  became  unwell,  and  died  on  the 
Tuesday  following.  He  had  latterly  en¬ 
dured  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of 
fatigue,  for,  by  the  death  of  his  Aide- 
de-camp  and  private  secretary  Capt. 
YV  m.  Ross,  a  short  time  previously  to 
his  own  decease,  he  had  been  left  with¬ 
out  any  assistant  competent  to  bear  a 
share  in  the  labours  of  his  station.  Nor 
had  death  and  disease  spared  his  family 
more  than  his  suite.  Not  two  years  had 
elapsed  since  his  arrival  at  this  detest¬ 
able  grave  of  Europeans,  and,  horrible 
to  relate,  of  a  family  of  seven  individuals, 
two  nieces  only  have  escaped  from  the 
deadly  shore!  They  have  returned  to 
England  in  the  Sir  William  Wallace, 
the  brig  which  brought  the  melancholy 
news,  and  “  two  invalided  officers,” — the 
description  of  freight  unhappily  most 
usual  and  abundant  with  vessels  bound 
thitherward ! 

Major-general  Turner  entered  the 
Army  an  Ensign  in  the  2d  Foot,  Oct. 
21,  1795  ;  and  was  promoted  Lieutenant 
in  the  same  corps  Oct.  18,  1797-  While 
serving  in  Ireland  in  that  capacity,  he 
took  the  notorious  Napper  Tandy  pri¬ 
soner,  and  refusing  to  accept  the  re¬ 
ward  offered  lor  his  capture,  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Government,  June  8,  1803, 
with  a  Company  in  the  Royal  African 
Corps.  He  obtained  a  Majority  in  the 
Royal  West  India  Rangers,  April  18, 
1804;  and  the  Lieut. -colonelcy  of  that 
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regiment,  May  28,  1807.  In  1812  he 
lost  an  arm  at  the  siege  of  Badajoz  ; 
and  he  retired  on  half-pay,  Dec.  25, 
1818.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Colonel 
in  the  Army,  June  4,  1814;  and  that  of 
Major-general,  July  19,  1821. 

In  1824  he  was  again  tempted  into 
service,  and  appointed,  June  24,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  massacred  Sir  Charles  M‘Car- 
thy  as  Captain-General  and  Governor  in 
Chief  of  our  African  possessions  ;  suc¬ 
ceeding,  as  of  course,  to  the  Colonelcy 
of  the  Royal  African  Colonial  Corps, 
July  1.  He  there  pursued  the  duties  of 
his  station  with  zeal  and  perseverance, 
to  his  own  destruction  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  colony  undeserving  of  the  sa¬ 
crifice  of  British  heroes. 

An  arrangement  had  been  made  with 
the  Master  of  the  Sir  l William  Wallace , 
to  bring  Sir  Charles’s  remains  to  Eng¬ 
land,  but  the  pestiferous  climate  in¬ 
ducing  rapid  decomposition,  obliged  his 
friends  to  abandon  their  intention. 

Mr.  Macaulev,  of  the  house  of  Ma- 
cauley  and  Babington,  being  the  senior 
member  of  the  Council,  was  appointed 
Governor  pro  tempore ;  but  the  office 
has  since  been  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Major-gen.  Sir  Neil  Campbell. 

Archdeacon  Sandiford. 

The  late  Archdeacon  Sandiford,  of 
whose  life  a  brief  notice  was  given  in 
p.  474.  was  son  of  the  Rev.  Rowland 
Sandiford,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Christ  Church, 
London.  He  received  his  education  at 
St.  Paul’s  School,  under  that  very  % 
able  master  and  distinguished  scholar, 
the  late  George  Thicknesse,  esq.  From 
thence  he  was  removed  in  1769  to  Sid¬ 
ney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1773, 
ranking  high  as  a  mathematician,  be¬ 
ing  the  third  wrangler  of  his  year;  nor 
was  he  less  distinguished  for  his  classi¬ 
cal  attainments,  which  were  subse¬ 
quently  rewarded  with  a  Bachelor’s 
prize,  given  by  the  members  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  for  the  best  Latin  prose  disser¬ 
tation.  He  very  early  succeeded  to  a 
Fellowship  at  his  College,  which  he  af¬ 
terwards  exchanged  for  one  at  Trinity 
Hall,  where  he  took  his  M.  A.  degree  in 
1776,  and  became  joint  tutor  with  the 
late  Dr.  Jowett,  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Civil  Law. 

In  1780  he  was  presented  by  the  Ha¬ 
berdashers’  Company  in  London  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Aw  re,  to  which  in  1785,  on 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Amos,  they 
added  the  Chaplainship  of  Blakeney,  \ 
populous  hamlet  in  the  same  parish  — 
In  1788  the  late  Bishop  Hallifax  gave 
him  a  signal  and  unsolicited  proof  of  his 
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regard  by  procuring  for  him  from  the 
then  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  the  Vi¬ 
carage  of  Tirley,  in  the  same  county. 
Elis  Lordship  also,  on  quitting  the  dio¬ 
cese  of  Gloucester  for  that  of  St.  Asaph, 
strongly  recommended  him  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor  Bishop  Beadon,  who  immediately 
appointed  him  his  Chaplain,  in  which 
situation  he  continued  till  death  be¬ 
reaved  him  of  his  truly  valuable  friend 
and  patron  in  1824.  The  preferments 
which  Bishop  Beadon  conferred  on  him 
successively  in  the  Church  of  Wells, 
were  the  Precentorship,  the  Chancellor¬ 
ship  of  the  Church,  and  about  twelve 
years  since,  the  Archdeaconry  of  Wells. 

If  “  Laudari  a  laudato  vivo  ea  maxi¬ 
ma  laus  est,”  the  patronage  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  two  such  able  Prelates  as  Bishops 
Elallifax  and  Beadon  reflected  the  highest 
credit  on  Archdeacon  Sandiford.  In¬ 
deed,  in  every  respect,  his  character  and 
conduct  fully  justified  the  very  favour¬ 
able  opinion  they  had  formed  of  him. 

As  a  Parish  Priest,  he  was  most  exem¬ 
plary  in  the  discharge  of  his  professional 
duties,  and  so  sensible  were  his  pa¬ 
rishioners  of  his  unremitted  attention 
to  their  best  interests,  that  they  lately 
presented  him  with  an  elegant  piece  of 
plate  (‘•ee  p.  474)  ;  and  on  the  Sunday 
after  bis  interment,  all  the  principal 
parishioners  appeared  at  church  in 
mourning,  when  a  most  impressive  ser¬ 
mon  was  preached  by  his  Curate,  the 
Rev.  C.  N.  P.  Wilton,  in  which  he  hap¬ 
pily  pourtrayed  the  leading  traits  of  his 
character, —  his  conscientious  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  sacred  duties, — his  humane 
attention  to  the  wants  and  distresses  of 
his  poorer  neighbours,  and  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  children,  to  which  he  libe¬ 
rally  contributed,  and  which,  while  health 
permitted,  he  actively  superintended, — 
and  lastly,  his  judicious  and  liberal  exer¬ 
tions  to  accommodate  the  numerous  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  adjoining  Forest  of 
Dean,  by  enlarging  the  Chapel  of  Blake- 
ney,  which  he  lived  to  see  happily  ac¬ 
complished.  Nor  were  his  exertions  con¬ 
fined  to  his  parish ;  he  was  for  many 
years  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace, 
and  discharged  its  important  duties  with 
ability  and  impartial  justice  ;  and  by  his 
advice  and  assistance  contributed  to  the 
establishment  and  support  of  numerous 
useful  and  charitable  institutions  :  among 
these  the  share  which  he  had  with  the 
late  Sir  George  Paul  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Gloucester  Lunatic  Asylum, 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

His  promotion  to  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Wells  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  activity 
and  usefulness.  Considering  himself  as 
responsible  to  his  venerable  Diocesan  for 
the  correct  discharge  of  this  important 


trust,  he  carefully  inspected,  in  his  fre¬ 
quent  parochial  visitations,  the  churches 
of  his  extensive  district,  directing  their 
necessary  repairs,  and  providing,  as  far 
as  in  him  lay,  for  the  preservation  of 
those  venerable  fabrics  which  the  mu¬ 
nificence  and  piety  of  our  ancestors  have 
erected  and  set  apart  for  public  worship; 
nor  was  he  less  attentive  to  the  conve¬ 
nient  and  comfortable  accommodation 
of  their  respective  congregations. 

The  repeated  agitation  in  Parliament 
of  the  momentous  question  of  Popish 
Emancipation  called  him  forth,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  reverend  brethren,  to 
express  their  decided  Opinion  of  that  ob¬ 
noxious  measure,  and  their  petitions  to 
the  Legislature,  couched  in  strong  but 
respectful  language,  fully  evinced  their 
conscientious  attachment  to  our  happy 
Constitution  i n  Church  and  State. 

Archdeacon  Sandiford  was  indeed  a 
firm  and  conscientious  Minister  of  the 
Established  Church  ;  the  sound  religious 
principles  which  he  had  early  imbibed 
from  his  venerable  father,  and  which 
his  own  critical  enquiries  in  his  maturer 
years  had  strengthened  and  confirmed, 
lie  steadily  adhered  to,  being  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
in  its  doctrines  and  its  discipline  truly 
apostolic,  a  sound  branch  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Catholic  Church.  Hence  he  set  his 
face  against  every  innovation,  being 
equally  opposed  to  the  latitudinarian 
principles,  as  well  as  to  the  fanatical 
tenets,  of  the  present  day. 

Blessed  with  an  active  and  discerning 
mind,  he  was  always  employed;  in  the 
intervals  of  professional  and  public  busi¬ 
ness,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  theologi¬ 
cal  studies  ;  he  read  and  examined  the 
Scriptures  with  a  sound  and  discriminat¬ 
ing  judgment,  and  with  a  surprising 
diligence,  considering  the  multiplicity 
of  objects  which  engaged  his  attention. 
But  amidst  these  constant  avocatioi  s 
he  was  not  a  recluse;  he  was  fond  of  so¬ 
cial  intercourse  with  his  family  and 
friends,  and  his  conversation  was  lively 
and  instructive.  If  we  look  to  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  his  private  life,  where  shall  we 
find  a  more  dutiful  son, — a  more  affec¬ 
tionate  husband, — a  more  attached  rela¬ 
tive, — a  kinder  and  more  indulgent 
master  ? 

He  was  twice  married ;  first,  in  !781, 
to  Mrs.  Mason,  whose  congenial  and 
cheerful  disposition  essentially  contri¬ 
buted  to  his  domestic  happiness,  which 
was  only  interrupted  by  her  death  in 
1803  ;  and,  secondly,  in  1809,  to  his 
cousin  Miss  Roberts,  daughter  of  the 
late  Peter  Roberts,  esq.  Remembrancer 
of  the  City  of  London, — a  partner  every 
way  worthy  of  him,  with  whom  he  en- 
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joyed  some  years  of  the  most  perfect 
reciprocal  affection  ;  he  unhappily  lost 
her  after  a  short  illness  in  1321,  at  a 
time  when  a  severe  paralytic  attack  had 
impaired  his  constitution,  which  she 
had  alleviated  by  her  unceasing;  and 
most  affectionate  attentions.  From  this 
attack  the  Archdeacon  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  recovered  ;  his  faculties  were  un¬ 
impaired,  but  his  limbs  did  not  regain 
their  former  strength,  and  he  was  dis¬ 
abled  in  some  degree  from  taking  his 
usual  exercise.  His  constitution,  how¬ 
ever,  naturally  strong,  did  not  give  way 
till  very  lately,  when  another  similar 
attack  proved  fatal.  In  the  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  faculties,  and  with  scarcely 
any  suffering,  he  literally  fell  asleep,  and 
with  the  faith  and  resignation  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  breathed  his  last.  May  his  good 
deeds  go  up  for  a  memorial  before  that 
God  and  Saviour,  in  whom  he  trusted, 
and  on  whose  mercies  alone  he  relied 
for  acceptance  and  salvation  ! 

Charles  Symmons,  D.D. 

dpril  27.  At  Bath,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Symmons,  D.D.  Rector  of  Narberth  and 
Llampeter  Velfry,  and  Prebendary  of 
Clyday,  Pembrokeshire. 

This  gentleman  was  the  younger  son 
of  John  Symmons,  M.P.  for  the  town  of 
Cardigan,  which  he  represented  in  three 
successive  Parliaments  from  1746  to 
1761;  and  was  born  in  the  year  1749- 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  under 
Dr.  Smith,  and  distinguished  himself 
much  by  his  early  attachment  to  poetry, 
being  remarkable  for  the  length  and  (for 
a  boy)  the  excellence  of  what  are  there 
called  Bible  exercises,  shutting  himself 
up  all  Sunday  to  produce  a  long  copy  of 
verses  on  the  Monday  morning.  From 
Westminster  he  was  sent  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Glasgow,  where  he  contracted  a 
great  friendship  with  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Windham,  who  was  much  attached  to 
him,  and  to  whose  friendship  he  owed 
the  living  of  Llampeter  at  a  subsequent 
period,  when  Mr.  W.  was  colleague  in 
Administration  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  the 
war  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  who 
would  doubtless  have  done  more  for  him 
in  the  Church,  had  not  the  public 
avowal  of  his  political  sentiments  at 
Cambridge,  when  parties  ran  high, 
thrown  difficulties  in  the  way  of  that 
Minister’s  friendly  intentions. 

But  this  is  to  anticipate.  From  Glas¬ 
gow  he  entered  at  Clare  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  D.  in  1776,  and  was  presented  to  the 
Rectory  of  Narberth  by  the  King  in 
1778.  His  first  publication  was  in  1778, 
an  octavo  volume  of  Sermons,  which  is 
reviewed  in  vol.  lvui.  p.  52 6,  and  a  se¬ 


cond  edition  in  vol.  lx.  p.  49.  In  1789 
he  published  in  quarto,  “  A  Sermon  for 
the  benefit  of  decayed  Clergymen  in  the 
Diocese  of  St.  David’s ;  and  in  1790, 
“The  Consequence  of  the  Character  of 
the  Individual,  and  the  Influence  of 
Education  in  forming  it,”  a  Sermon 
preached  in  the  parish  Church  of  St. 
Peter’s,  Carmarthen,  on  Sunday,  Oct. 
10,  1790,  for  the  benefit  of  a  Sunday 
School,  and  published  at  the  request  of 
the  managers  of  the  charity  (reviewed 
in  vol.  lxi.  p.  245). 

Early  in  the  year  1794,  when  he  was 
about  to  be  presented  to  the  Rectory  of 
Llampeter  by  the  interest  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Windham,  he  imprudently  and  cer¬ 
tainly  unnecessarily,  in  a  sermon  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  broached 
some  Whig  sentiments,  which  at  the 
present  day  might  have  been  preached 
with  utter  impunity  before  all  the  Mi¬ 
nisters,  being  sentiments  purely  theo¬ 
retic  and  of  the  old  Whig  school:  but 
at  that  time,  parties  running  high,  a 
handle  was  made  of  the  circumstance 
by  some  designing  persons,  one  of  whom, 
in  particular  having  begged  for  a  perusal 
under  the  solemn  promise  of  making  no 
improper  use  of  it,  was  strongly  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  sent  up  garbled  ex* 
tracts  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  others 
in  Administration.  Such  extracts  cer¬ 
tainly  were  in  their  hands,  and  they  oc¬ 
casioned  Mr.  W.  considerable  difficulty 
in  having  the  presentation  made  out, 
which,  however,  at  last  his  friendly  per¬ 
severance  accomplished,  accompanied 
with  this  observation,  “  1  could  have  ob¬ 
tained  for  another  a  Deanery  with  less 
difficulty  than  I  have  had  to  get  this 
Welch  living  for  you."  Finding  from 
the  same  cause  obstacles  thrown  in  his 
way  in  obtaining  a  further  degree,  he 
removed  to  Oxford,  where,  on  the  24th 
of  March,  1794,  he  was  incorporated 
B.  D.  of  Jesus  College,  and  on  the  26th 
proceeded  D.  D. 

In  1797  he  produced  te  Inez,”  a  dra¬ 
matic  poem  ;  and  in  1800  another,  call¬ 
ed  “  Constantia."  In  1806  appeared  bis 
“  Life  of  Milton,’’  prefixed  to  an  edition 
of  Milton’s  Prose  Works,  of  which  he 
was  not  the  editor.  The  Life  of  Milton, 
his  favourite  author,  was  written  con 
amore,  and  though  the  political  senti¬ 
ments  may  be  displeasing  to  some,  yet 
it  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  piece  of  biography,  and  must 
be  recommended  to  all  by  the  display 
of  character,  the  sincerity  of  profession, 
and  the  glow  of  sentiment  discoverable 
throughout. — ■ 

- unde  fit  ut  omnis 

VotivA  pateat  quasi  descripta  tabella 

Vita  viii. 
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In  1813  he  issued  an  octavo  volume  of 
Poems,  partly  his  own,  but  partly  those 
of  a  departed  daughter,  Caroline  Sym¬ 
mons,  a  young  lady  of  admirable  talents, 
as  her  little  poems  show,  written  in  all 
the  playfulness  of  childhood,  and  poured 
out  almost  extempore  when  walking  out, 
or  playing,  and  some  at  a  time  when  she 
could  hardly  write  them  herself,  —  so 
much  in  her  had  Nature  outrun  Art  and 
Education.  Subsequently  he  amused  his 
leisure  hours  with  writing  a  “  Rhymed 
Translation  of  the  jEneis,”  which  was 
published  in  1817}  and  only  a  few 
months  before  his  death  he  composed  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Shakspeare’s  Life, 
of  which  he  made  a  present  to  Mr.  VVhit- 
tingbam,  his  neighbour  at  Chiswick,  and 
it  has  been  recently  prefixed  by  that 
well-known  Printer  to  a  12mo  edition 
of  Shakspeare’s  Works.  (Reviewed  in 
p.  330.) 

Born  of  an  old  family  of  provincial 
gentry,  which  may  be  traced  back  for 
four  centuries,  according  to  Mr.  Fenton 
the  historiographer  of  that  county,  and 
in  the  hospitable  house  of  an  English 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  at  a  time 
when  “classes  were  more  unmixed,  and 
before  a  spirit  of  commerce  had  blended 
all  ranks  in  the  spirit  of  adventure  and 
enterprize,”  some  of  the  leading  traits  of 
his  character  may  be  traced  to  that  cir¬ 
cumstance.  Though  never  perhaps  has 
a  greater  change  taken  place  in  any 
country  than  in  this  in  the  last  30  or 
40  years,  yet  he  retained  the  stamp  and 
character  of  the  age  when  he  was  born, 
and  appeared  more  to  belong  to  the 
earlier  times  of  the  last  century,  than 
to  the  present.  Charitable,  humane, 
open-hearted,  unsuspicious,  and  confid¬ 
ing,  he  preserved  to  an  advanced  age 
the  raciness  of  a  youthful  character  ; 
his  defect  was,  that  he  was  to  a  fault 
inapt  for  business,  and  neglectful  of  his 
worldly  interests;  indeed  the  whole 
frame  of  his  character  was  unfitted  for 
the  common  competition  of  life.  He 
was  a  votary  of  pleasure  in  the  insidious 
shape  of  literary  leisure,  which  Euri¬ 
pides  feelingly  calls  ti^kiov  xctxo y. 

Naturally  timid  and  retiring,  he  never 
was  very  fond  of  general  society  ;  but 
his  conversation  was,  with  those  who 
knew  him,  eminently  agreeable  and  in¬ 
structive,  being  a  remarkably  well-in¬ 
formed  man,  and  well  read  in  history, 
theology,  and  all  the  best  writers  and 
divines.  As  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  he  was  sincerely  attached 
to  its  doctrine,  and  practised  its  reli¬ 
gion  without  any  tincture  of  moroseness 
or  ostentation.  Being  naturally  of  a 
delicate  and  sensitive  fibre,  humanity 
and  charitableness  formed  leading  fea¬ 


tures  of  his  character;  he  never  could 
hear  of  distress  or  witness  cruelty  with¬ 
out  having  his  pity  excited,  or  indigna¬ 
tion  roused  :  his  love  of  doing  good  was 
of  such  a  nature,  that,  though  inactive 
in  his  own  affairs,  he  was  always  active 
in  those  of  others,  sedulous  in  applying 
for  relief  for  the  distressed,  at  the  Lite¬ 
rary  Fund*,  and,  in  many  instances,  in 
other  quarters,  obtaining  situations  for 
individuals  which  have  made  their  pro¬ 
visions  for  life. 

He  was  so  unworldly,  that  at  a  super¬ 
ficial  glance  he  was  likely  to  be,  and 
probably  was,  misunderstood  by  the 
world,  but  not  so  by  his  family,  his 
friends,  and  his  neighbours;  they  saw 
the  nobleness,  simplicity,  and  innocence 
of  his  character.  Being  of  an  ardent 
disposition,  he  felt  strongly,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  frequently  in  terms  that 
by  no  means  corresponded  with  the  real 
gentleness  of  his  nature.  Allusion  is 
here  made  to  some  expressions  of  aspe¬ 
rity  used  by  him  in  his  Life  of  Milton. 
But  in  truth  all  such  feeling  was  so  fo¬ 
reign  to  his  heart,  that  he  really  was 
unconscious  of  the  force  of  his  expres¬ 
sions,  and  did  not  consider  how  much 
they  would  weigh  with  those  who  too 
often  cloak  real  malignity  in  the  guise 
of  urbanity;  and  the  error  resolves  it¬ 
self  into  a  fault  of  style,  which  had  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  heart.  The  same 
defence  might  be  made  for  Ur.  Symmons 
that  Luther  made  for  himself  (as  cited 
by  Milton  in  his  Apology  for  Smectym- 
nuus),  “  That  he  was  of  an  ardent  dis¬ 
position,  and  could  not  write  a  dull 
style.”  To  illustrate  the  truth  of  this: 
the  late  Mr.  Boswell,  who  had  more  rea¬ 
son  than  any  other  to  complain  of  him, 
the  idol  of  whose  father,  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  whose  personal  friend  Mr.  Malone 
he  had  treated,  to  say  the  least,  very 
unceremoniously  in  his  writings,  always 
regarded  him  with  the  greatest  respect 
and  affection. 

His  politics  (for  every  Englishman  of 
the  old  school  had  his  politics)  were 
really  of  the  most  harmless  and  inoffen¬ 
sive  description,  more  belonging  to  the 
period  of  his  earlier  days,  than  to  the 
times  we  live  in,  more  theoretical  than 
practical,  and  exactly  such  as  he  pro¬ 
fesses  them,  of  the  school  of  Locke  and 
of  Somers.  But  whatever  they  were,  he 
always  steadily  maintained  them,  and 
sincerely  avowed  them,  without  any  re- 

*  Dr.  Symmons  was  one  ol  the  Re¬ 
gistrars,  and  a  zealous  supporter  of  that 
admirable  Institution  the  Literary  Fund, 
promoted  its  interests  by  many  efficient 
services,  and  occasionally  favoured  it 
with  poetical  contributions  for  recital  at 
the  Anniversary. — Edit. 
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ference  to  his  own  interests.  But  he 
never  was,  nor  never  could  have  been, 
an  active  politician  in  the  real  sense  of 
the  word  ;  that  is,  a  man  trading  in  opi¬ 
nions,  and  struggling  for  advancement ; 
his  proper  sphere  was  in  retirement  and 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  where  he  was  a 
kind  and  affectionate  husband  and  fa¬ 
ther,  and  a  most  indulgent  master. 

In  his  habits,  he  was  remarkable  for 
the  regularity  of  his  hours,  his  move¬ 
ments  being  always  guided  by  a  fa¬ 
vourite  chronometer,  and  he  invariably 
rose  at  5  o’clock  in  the  morning,  winter 
and  summer.  He  had  enjoyed  from  his 
temperate  habits  (being  a  Rechabite 
with  regard  to  wine),  a  long  course  of 
health,  and  maintained  a  hale  and  florid 
look  to  a  late  period  of  life.  He  never 
had  the  appearance,  nor  gave  himself 
the  indulgencies  of  an  old  man;  but 
with  him,  old  age,  disease,  and  death, 
came  on  in  the  short  space  of  two 
months.  This  blessing  of  God,  a  long 
and  uninterrupted  course  of  good  health, 
operated  fatally  towards  his  end,  as  he 
hardly  could  be  prevailed  on  to  take  me¬ 
dicine,  and  no  entreaties  could  induce 
him  to  change  his  early  habits  of  rising 
at  5  in  the  morning,  so  incompatible 
with  his  declining  strength  and  medical 
treatment,  till  within  one  fortnight  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  end;  when  it  required  all 
the  authority  and  address  of  his  medical 
attendants  to  make  him  take  to  that 
bed,  from  which  he  never  more  was 
doomed  to  rise. 

To  sum  up.  He  was  a  man  of  nature 
more  than  of  art,  —  a  man  of  almost 
romantic  integrity,  of  almost  culpable 
disinterestedness,  and  of  impracticable 
sincerity*,  he  had  faults,  but  in  those 
faults,  to  use  the  words  of  a  great  orator, 
“  there  was  no  mixture  of  pride,  of  hy¬ 
pocrisy,  of  deceit,  of  complexional  des¬ 
potism,  or  want  of  feeling  for  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  mankind.”  The  Romans 
would  have  inscribed  on  his  tomb  the 
really  exalted  though  apparently  hum¬ 
ble  epithet  of  “  Innocens.” 

In  the  year  177.0,  he  married  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daughter  of  J.  Foley,  esq.  of  Ridg- 
way,  co.  Pembroke,  and  sister  of  Admi¬ 
ral  Sir  Thomas  Foley,  G.C.  B.  by  whom 
he  had  issue  John  Symtnons* ;  Fannia, 
married  to  Lieut. -col.  Mallet  of  the  89th 
Regiment;  Charles;  Caroline;  and  Ma¬ 
ria.  The  two  eldest,  and  his  widow, 
only  survive  to  lament  his  loss. 


*  An  accomplished  Greek  Scholar, 
and  well  known  to  the  literary  world  as 
the  translator  of  the  Agamemnon  of 
/Eschylus,  a  work  which  has  been  much 
admired  for  its  fidelity  and  poetical  me¬ 
rit.  Edit. 


Rev.  John  Graham,  B.  D. 

May  4.  Aged  6'3,  the  Rev.  John  Gra¬ 
ham,  B.  D.  Rector  of  Brampton  Brian, 
Herefordshire,  Vicar  of  Cople,  Bed¬ 
fordshire,  Chaplain  of  All  Souls  and 
Corpus  Christ i  Colleges,  and  of  the 
County  Infirmary,  and  formerly  Chap¬ 
lain  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Mr.  Graham  was  originally  of  humble 
extraction,  and  began  his  course  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  Christ  Church  in  the  inferior 
rank  of  a  Servitor.  This  class  of  scho¬ 
lars  are  distinguished  during  their  un¬ 
dergraduate  years  by  a  peculiar  dress, 
wearing  no  tassels  to  their  caps,  and 
plain  gowns  without  any  plaiting.  They 
also  bring  up  the  dishes  at  dinner,  and 
wait  on  the  Scholars  of  higher  degree, 
the  Students  and  Commoners,  like  com¬ 
mon  menials.  How  far  this  usage  is 
consistent  with  the  liberal  ideas  which 
prevail  in  the  present  day,  has  been 
often  questioned.  It  may,  however,  be 
observed  in  behalf  of  it,  that  it  is  the 
continuation  of  an  ancient  usage,  which 
in  former  times  was  not  considered  in 
the  same  light  it  now  is,  and  that  more¬ 
over  it  tends  necessarily  to  ensure  the 
benefit  of  an  University  education  to 
youths  whose  parents  cannot  afford  the 
usual  expence,  and  who,  nevertheless, 
from  their  talents  and  application,  de¬ 
serve  to  be  brought  forward,  and  to 
have  afforded  to  them  opportunities  of 
distinguishing  themselves.  The  very 
degradation  also  is  not  without  its  ad¬ 
vantages.  In  consequence  of  the  dress 
and  occupations  allotted  to  this  class, 
they  for  a  time  are  cut  off  from  general 
society,  and  if  they  are  debarred  from 
intercourse  with  their  superiors,  this 
privation  ensures  to  them  immunity 
from  the  evils  which  too  unrestricted  a 
course  of  amusement  and  pleasure  some¬ 
times  entails.  This  matter,  however,  is 
so  well  understood  at  Oxford,  that  the 
exclusion  affixes  no  permanent  stigma 
on  the  objects  of  it.  The  probation  it¬ 
self  is  but  temporary.  As  soon  as  a  Ser¬ 
vitor  takes  his  degree  of  B.  A.  there  is 
no  longer  any  difference  in  dress  or  sta¬ 
tion  between  him  and  other  members. 
He  is  admitted  at  once  to  a  full  commu¬ 
nion  in  all  rights  and  privileges,  and  by 
a  sort  of  postliminious  law  is  recognized 
as  a  gentleman,  with  all  the  respect  and 
courtesy  from  others,  as  if  the  character 
never  had  been  in  appearance  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  suspended. 

These  observations  were  signally  ex¬ 
emplified  in  Mr.  Graham.  As  soon  as, 
on  taking  his  degree,  he  was  emanci¬ 
pated  from  the  servile  offices  of  his  un¬ 
dergraduate  years,  he  not  only  entered 
and  was  received  into  the  fellowship  of 
his  equals,  but  he  quickly  ingratiated 
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himself  into  intimacy  with  young  men 
of  high  rank  ami  great  expectations.  He 
became  the  constant  associate  of  Noble¬ 
men  and  Gentlemen  Commoners,  and 
he  who  a  year  or  two  before  was  a  soli¬ 
tary  being,  with  all  the  emblems  of  an 
inferior  caste  about  him,  was  seen  pa¬ 
trolling  the  High-street,  arm  in  arm 
with  gold  tufts  and  silk  gowns.  This 
was  owing  to  the  highly-gifted  endow¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Graham.  His  manners 
were  remarkably  pleasant  and  insinuat¬ 
ing,  his  address  atid  demeanour  in  the 
highest  degree  gentlemanlike,  his  per¬ 
son  tall,  erect,  and  handsome,  his  breed¬ 
ing  in  all  companies  refined  and  elegant. 
To  these  exterior  attractions  he  joined  a 
smoothness  of  temper,  a  pliancy  of  dis¬ 
position,  and  a  variety  of  conversation, 
which  rendered  him  in  a  most  eminent 
degree  an  acceptable  companion.  Like 
Aleibiades  of  old,  he  could  accommodate 
himself  to  all  differences  of  age,  humour, 
profession,  or  rank.  He  could  talk  with 
G.  VV.  Marriott  on  National  Schools  and 
the  Bartlett’s  buildings  Society,  on  the 
Stage  with  John  Dawkins,  on  Newmar¬ 
ket  with  Lord  Oxford,  on  Greek  with 
Dr.  Cyril  Jackson  or  Mr.  Gaisford,  on 
law  with  the  Recorder  of  Oxford  or  Ser¬ 
jeant  D’Oyley,  on  mathematics  with 
Professor  Robertson,  and  on  divinity 
with  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  ;  he  could 
dine  with  Jumper  Cox,  drink  wine  with 
the  Masters  in  the  common  room,  or 
tea  with  the  old  Ladies  in  St.  Giles. 

But  let  it  not  be  inferred  from  this, 
that  Mr.  Graham  ever  debased  himself 
by  unworthy  condescension,  or  mean 
compliance;  that  he  promoted  the  ex¬ 
cesses,  or  pandered  to  the  debaucheries 
of  any.  His  habits  of  life  were  tempe¬ 
rate,  his  conduct  prudent,  his  morals 
pure,  and  his  honour  unsullied  through 
life.  He  conciliated  without  artifice, 
and  pleased  without  labour.  He  nei¬ 
ther  propitiated  the  great,  nor  truckled 
to  the  proud.  In  the  higher  depart¬ 
ments  of  literature  Mr.  Graham  was  not 
distinguished.  He  was  no  poet,  nor 
author.  But  he  was  a  fair  scholar,  nei¬ 
ther  making  pretensions  to  merits  not 
his  own,  nor  aiming  at  distinction  be¬ 
yond  his  reach.  He  was  no  worshipper 
of  posthumous  fame,  and  no  candidate 
for  earthly  sempiternity ;  but  content 
with  popularity  among  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  he  passed  through  life  without 
ambition  after  more. 

Mr.  Graham  never  presented  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  or  felt  the  infirmities  of  de¬ 
clining  years ;  but  he  met  with  his  death 
prematurely  by  an  unfortunate  accident. 
He  bad  purchased  a  young  horse  in 
Herefordshire,  and  on  his  return  to  Ox¬ 
ford,  the  animal,  near  Broadway,  start¬ 


ing  at  some  object  on  the  road,  threw  its 
rider,  who  was  taken  up  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  from  which  he  never  reco¬ 
vered.  By  dint  of  thrift  and  good  ma¬ 
nagement  during  a  course  of  40  years, 
and  from  the  advantage  of  a  continued 
residence  in  College,  Mr.  G.  had  accu¬ 
mulated  a  considerable  property,  which 
devolves  on  a  sister  at  Leominster  in 
Herefordshire. 

J.  P.  Clarke,  Esq. 

March  23.  At  his  seat,  VVelton-place, 
Northamptonshire,  after  a  few  hours  ill¬ 
ness,  and  in  his  50th  year,  John  Plomer 
Clarke,  esq.  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
that  County. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  character 
of  him  who  diet!  in  peace  with  all  men, 
and  whose  memory  is  such  as  not  only 
to  excite  the  best  feelings  of  his  friends, 
but  to  stir  up  that  emulation  in  others 
which  engenders  virtue. —  Mr.  Clarke 
was  a  man  of  this  description  ;  possessed 
of  a  large  fortune,  he  disseminated  its 
fruits  not  merely  .•  ith  the  most  unspar¬ 
ing  liberality  to  his  relatives  ami  friends, 
but  diffused  them  generally  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  advantage  of  his  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  the  poor  were  never  forgotten, 
and  where  assistance  was  necessary,  or 
advice  was  valuable,  he  generously  and 
conscientiously  distributed  both  for  their 
benefit.  As  a  landlord  he  was  indulgent 
and  considerate  ;  as  a  husband,  most 
attentive  and  affectionate;  as  a  master, 
kind  and  lenient;  as  a  man,  most  up¬ 
right,  honourable,  and  religious }  as  a 
loyal  subject,  no  one  ever  was  more  con¬ 
spicuous  ;  and  as  a  magistrate,  be  ever 
distinguished  himself  by  his  patient  in¬ 
vestigation,  his  perseverance  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  and  his  activity  upon 
all  occasions ;  no  man  better  supported 
its  dignity,  nor,  while  he  firmly  adhered 
to  justice,  ever  mingled  with  it  more 
mercy  ;  though  inflexible  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  where  conscience  formed  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  unbiassed  and  determined 
judgment. 

He  married,  in  1806,  Anna-Maria- 
Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Nelthorpe,  seventh  Baronet  of 
that  name,  and  sister  to  Sir  Henry,  the 
present  Baronet,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  unaffected  happiness,  and  by  her  is 
deeply  and  unequivocally  lamented. 
They  had  no  children.  N. 

John  Liptrap,  Esq. 

May  17.  At  his  lodgings,  High-street, 
Canterbury,  aged  60,  John  Liptrap,  esq. 
F.R.S.  and  A.  S.  formerly  of  Mile  End. 
A  gentleman  who  for  literary  acquire¬ 
ment,  gentlemanly  feeling,  and  bfcnevo- 
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lence  of  heart,  was  inferior  to  none.  At 
the  early  period  of  his  life,  and  during 
much  political  difficulty,  he  filled  with 
general  approbation  several  distinguish¬ 
ed  public  situations,  and  mixed  in  those 
circles  to  which  the  talents  of  some  of 
our  greatest  men  were  given  to  infuse 
amusement  and  instruction.  For  some 
years  past,  his  mind  has  been  weakened 
by  repeated  attacks  of  paralysis,  but 
now  and  then  a  gleam  of  his  former  self 
would  break  forth  that  gave  us  a  faint 
idea  of  what  he  had  formerly  been,  By 
his  family  and  friends  lie  has  died  es¬ 
teemed  and  regretted,  and  their  only 
consolation  is  that  he  is  relieved  from 
the  sufferings  he  continually  underwent. 


Mr.  James  Gundy. 

May  2.  In  consequence  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  eight  days  before,  \1  r.  James  Cundv, 
sculptor.  He  was  riding  on  horseback 
in  Regent-street  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th  of  April,  when  he  was  struck  by 
the  shaft  of  a  butcher’s  cart,  which  was 
driven  at  a  furious  rate  from  Piccadilly, 
and  he  received  a  fatal  compound  frac¬ 
ture  of  the  leg.  The  driver  has  been 
since  convicted  of  Manslaughter  at  the 
Old  Bailey. 

As  a  Sculptor  and  Modeller  Mr.  Cundy 
possessed  an  uncommon  share  of  correct 
taste;  and  his  abilities,  joined  to  his 
amiable  and  unassuming  manners,  re¬ 
commended  him  without  solicitation  to 
Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge,  the  well- 
known  goldsmiths,  as  their  modeller ; 
and  at  t lie  time  of  his  death,  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  design  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  sumptuous  vases  ever  made  in 
England. 

His  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy 
appeared  in  the  graceful  character  and 
correct  proportion  of  his  figures ;  and 
he  has  scarcely  left  his  equal  in  that 
branch  of  his  profession,  which  required 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  clas¬ 
sical  models  of  antiquity.  The  sepul¬ 
chral  monuments  he  has  lately  executed, 
attest  the  truth  of  this  remark  ;  and  se¬ 
veral  beautiful  examples  prove  that  he 
had  bestowed  considerable  attention  to 
the  interesting  models  of  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  in  his  own  country.  But  above 
all,  Mr.  Gundy  was  known  and  beloved 
for  the  excellence  of  his  understanding, 
the  kindness  of  his  disposition,  and  the 
integrity  of  his  heart.  His  unaffected 
good  humour  and  benevolence  endeared 
him  to  his  family  and  friends;  and  the 
attention  and  anxiety  of  his  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  patrons  during  his  painful 
illness,  is  the  best  tribute  to  his  worth 
as  a  man  of  business. 

'  Gknt. Mao.  Junt,  182(7. 


Mr.  James  Caulfield, 

Whose  decease  we  mentioned  in  page 
373,  was  born  in  the  Vine-yard,  Clerken- 
well,  Feb.  11,  1764.  His  father  was  a 
music-engraver,  and  he  intended  his  son 
James  for  the  same  business,  but  he 
having  contracted  a  scorbutic  affection 
in  his  eyes,  which  rendered  the  sight 
extremely  weak,  the  idea  was  relin¬ 
quished.  V\  hen  about  eight  years  old, 
his  father  went  with  him  to  Cambridge 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health;  and  while 
there,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Christopher  Sharpe,  the  celebrated  print 
collector,  and  turner*.  This  gentleman 
was  so  delighted  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  young  friend,  with  regard  to  engrav¬ 
ings,  that  he  took  every  pains  to  satisfy 
bis  enquiries  as  to  the  different  works  of 
art  ;  and  at  bis  departure,  presented  him 
with  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  prints,  among  them  being 
many  of  his  own  etchings.  This  laid 
the  foundation  of  young  Caulfield's 
knowledge  and  love  of  engravings; — * 
highly  delighted  with  his  new  treasures, 
he  appropriated  all  the  pocket-money 
which  his  father  allowed  him,  in  pur¬ 
chasing  additional  portraits;  and  in  a 
short  time  he  possessed  a  tolerable  col¬ 
lection,  principally  by  attending  Hut¬ 
chins’s  sale  room  in  King-street,  Covent- 
garden,  and  purchasing  what  low-priced 
lots  could  be  had.  At  length,  in  1780, 
his  father  opened  a  small  shop  for  him 
•in  Old  Round-court,  Strand;  and  here 
he  was  honoured  with  the  patronage  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Cosway  the  Royal 
Academician,  and  many  other  eminent 
men. 

About  this  period,  the  elder  Mr.  Ash¬ 
ley  (father  of  the  Messrs.  Ashleys,  the 
celebrated  leaders  at  the  Oratorios),  be¬ 
ing  in  want  of  a  great  quantity  of  music 
engraved  for  the  performers  at  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  at  the  celebration  of 
Handel,  young  Caulfield  having  obtain¬ 
ed  some  knowledge  of  the  art  of  music- 
engraving,  assisted  his  father  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  work  he  had  in  hand  for  Mr. 
Ashley  ;  and  being  very  expert,  earned 
a  sufficiency  of  money  to  enable  him  to 
open  a  larger  shop  in  Castle-street,  Lei- 
cester-square.  Here  he  published  the 
first  Number  of  his  popular  work,  “The 
Lives  and  Portraits  of  Remarkable  Per¬ 
sons,”  which  at  intervals  he  completed 
in  2  volumes.  His  “  History  of  the  Gun¬ 
powder  Plot “  Life  of  Old  Parr,”  with 
Plates  by  Van  Assen  ;  and  “  The  Aubrey 

*  There  is  a  portrait  of  this  gentle¬ 
man,  etched  by  himself  in  1769,  and 
presented  by  him  to  particular  friends 
only. 
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Papers,”  followed  next  ;  but  of  this  lat¬ 
ter  highly  interesting  work,  only  two 
numbers  appeared,  owing  to  a  dispute 
between  Mr.  C.  and  M r.  Edm.  Malone  5 
whub  ended  in  Caulfield  publishing  a 
severe  Getter  to  Mr.  M.  ;  the  whole  im¬ 
pression  (.250  copies)  being  so  d,  and 
bought  up  by  Malone  in  one  day. 

He  next  edited  ‘‘A  Treatise  on  the 
Dignity  oi  Trade.”  and  a  series  o'  *'  Bur¬ 
ton’s  Pieces.”  ll'S  “  Gallery  of  British 
Portraits”  appeared  in  1809;  in  1810 
he  edited  ”  Cro.n»  weidati'a  j”  and  lit  1814, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Snieeton,  he 
published  a  (piarto  edition,  with  plates 
and  notes,  of  “  Sir  Robert  Naunton’s 
Fragtnenta  Regalia;”  as  also,  “  Chalco- 
graphiana,  or,  The  Print  seller’s  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  Collector’s  Guide  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  value  of  engraved  British  Por- 
traits this  work  appealed  in  8vo  and 
folio,  and  every  copy  was  subscribed  for 
before  it  was  published. 

These  various  works,  together  with 
his  knowledge  ofergraved  British  por¬ 
traits,  gained  him  the  patronage  of  the 
most  eminent  print-collectors ;  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned,  Eail  Spen¬ 
cer,  Mr.  Townley,  Mr.  Bindley,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cracherode,  General  Dowdeswtll, 
Sir  P.  Musgrave,  Mr.  Sutherland,  Sic. 

Mr.  Caulfield  was  generally  supposed 
the  author  of  a  satirical  work,  called 
“  Chalcographimania  or  at  least,  that 
he  gave  private  particulars  contained  in 
it:  but  this  wa«*  not  the  case  ;  for,  with 
all  his  failings,  he  never  “  dipt  bis  pen 
in  gall  —acrimony,  ill-nature,  or  ani¬ 
mosity,  formed  no  part  of  bis  composi¬ 
tion:  no  man  sooner  forgave  an  insult 
or  an  injury  than  James  Caulfield.  It 
was  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Coram,  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  work,  and 
supplied  the  slander  ;  and  the  preparer 
for  the  press  is  now  living.  The  MS.  was 
offered  to  the  writer  of  this  sketch  for 
publication,  who  instantly  refused  it  ; 
and  it  was  then  sold  to  Mr.  Kiibv.  Mr. 
Caulfield,  for  a  few  shillings,  while  in 
Banco  Regis,  did  certainly  read  over  the 
work,  and  added  the  note  (k)  in  p.  17  1. 

From  1814  to  1820,  he  principally  em¬ 
ployed  himself  in  buying  and  selling 
scarce  prints,  illustrating  various  wotks, 
and  making  booksellers’  and  printsellers’ 
catalogues. 

In  1820,  his  “  High  Court  of  Justice” 
appeared  in  4to,  with  plates;  and  in 
1823,  the  first  number  of  “Biographical 
Sketches  illustrative  of  British  History,” 
of  which  only  three  numbers  are  before 
the  publick  ;  but  he  has  left  matter  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  three  volumes. 

Mr.  C.  also  published  numerous  minor 
works :  he  wrote  the  principal  part  of 
the  descriptions  to  the  plate*  in  “  Wil¬ 
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kinson’s  Londina  Illustrata edited 
the  last  edition,  in  6  vols.  of  Granger’s 
Biographical  History;  and  furnished  the 
lives  to  the  recent  edition  of  the  Kit 
K  it  Club.  He  al-o  produced,  for  Mr. 
Walker,  a  new  series  of  his  Remarkable 
People,  down  to  ihe  re'gu  of  George  II. 

We  now  come  to  the  close  of  the  life 
of  this  highly-gifted  man,  who,  with  a 
mind  well  stored  with  historical  and  bio¬ 
graphical  lore,  and  a  memory  astonish¬ 
ingly  retentive,  possessed  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  greatest  knowledge  of  t  He 
rarity  and  value  of  engraved  Briti'h 
portraits  of  any  man  of  his  time;  and 
no  person  was  more  liberal  and  kind  in 
honestly  giving  his  opinion  relative  to 
prints  than  be  was;  but  this  generosity 
gained  him  many  enemies  in  the  ttade, 
who  blamed  him  in  being  too  explicit, 
wishing  him  to  keep  bis  secrets  to  him¬ 
self.  In  the  earlier  part  of  bis  life,  Mr. 
C.  was  to  be  found  at  most  places  of 
amusement,  and  was  peculiarly  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  neatness  of  his  dress ;  but  in 
his  latter  days  he  became  neglectful, 
and  unfortunately  sacrificed  too  often  at 
the  shrine  ol  Bacchus.  When  in  a  state 
of  inebriation,  he  was  excessively  trou¬ 
blesome  ;  but  when  sober,  a  more  mild, 
good-natured,  or  unassuming  man  never 
existed.  No  person  laboured  more  in¬ 
tensely  to  earn  money  than  he  did,  and 
when  in  possession  of  it,  no  one  lavished 
it  more  thoughtlessly.  But,  to  bis  ho¬ 
nour  be  it  spoken,  he  was  the  chief  sup¬ 
port  of  his  aged  parents  ;  and  fur  the 
last  twelve  months  of  bis  life,  out  of  a 
scanty  pittance  of  five  shillings  a  day, 
which  he  earned  in  making  booksellers’ 
catalogues,  and  while  oppressed  with 
illness  and  infirmities,  he  supported  bis 
youngest  daughter  and  her  family,  leav¬ 
ing  himself  very  often  pennyles>,  rather 
than  they  should  want. 

In  January  last,  he  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune,  by  a  fall,  to  break  his  knee-pan, 
and  was  instantly  conveyed  to  the  bouse 
of  bis  excellent  brut  her  Mr.  Joseph  Caul¬ 
field,  of  Camden  Town,  where  be  expe¬ 
rienced  every  attention  which  affection 
could  devise.  Here  he  remained  six 
weeks,  and,  on  his  surgeon  intimating  it 
would  be  best  to  have  further  advice,  he 
determined,  although  against  the  una¬ 
nimous  wish  of  his  family,  on  going  to 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  wlfither  lie 
was  conveyed,  and  after  remaining  there 
in  King  Henry  the  Eighth’s  ward  for 
ten  da\6,  he  breathed  his  la-t,  on  the 
22d  of  April,  1826’,  in  the  63d  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the  family 
vault  in  Clerkenwell  Church,  on  the  1st 
of  May  following. 

Mr.  C.  married  Miss  Mary  Gaaeoyne, 
by  whom  (who  died  in  J8!«)  he  bad 
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Fpven  children,  four  of  whom  are  now 
living 

Mr.  Caulfield  had  several  brothers, 
among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Thomas  Caulfield,  the  comedian  and 
mimic,  of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  who  died 
in  America.  G.  S. 

- 0 - 

CLERGY  DECEASED. 

At  Belch  ford,  Lincolnshire,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Bedford.,  Rector  of  that  place.  He 
was  of  Pembroke  Col  ege,  Cambridge,  where 
he  proceeded  B.  A.  1784,  M.  A  1823.  In 
17.93  his  late  Majesty  presented  him  to  the 
rectory  of  Belehford. 

Rev.  Sicholas  Corsrllis ,  of  Wivenhoe, 
aged  S4  ;  one  of  the  Magistrates  of  Essex. 

At  Potton,  Bedfordshire,  aged  64,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Coulthurst. 

At  Llandovery,  the  Rev.  John  Davies, 
Vicar  of  that  place. 

Rev.  Wm.  Harper,  M.  A.  24  years  Curate 
of  Grays  Thurrock  and  Little  Thurrock, 
Essex. 

Rev.  R.  James ,  for  35  years  Curate  of 
Cwmdu,  Breconshire. 

At  Dumfries,  aged  85,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam  Ingus. 

Aged  70,  the  Rev.  Edw.  Palmer,  up¬ 
wards  of  forty  years  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Moseley,  and  Vicar  of  Stoke  Courcy,  So¬ 
merset.  He  was  presented  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Stoke  Courcy  in  1788  by  Eton  College. 

At  Hampton,  near  Cardiff,  after  a  few 
days  illness,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Watkins,  Minister 
of  that  Parish. 

At  Leighton  Buv.zard,  the  Rev.  J.  Wil- 
son,  Vicar  of  VVelton  St.  Mary.  He  was 
presented  to  his  Vicarage  in  1798  by  the 
five  Prebends  of  VVeltou  in  Lincoln  Ca¬ 
thedral. 

Rev.  Richard  Wright,  Vicar  of  Wrangle, 
Lincolnshire.  He  was  presented  to  the  Vi¬ 
carage  of  Wrangle  in  3  784  by  F.  Thirkill, 

gent. 

[The  Rev.  Robert  Wright ,  Rector  of  Itchen 
Abbas,  Hants,  whose  death  we  were  led  by 
a  newspaper  to  announce  in  p.  474,  is,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  alive  and  well.  I  bis  se¬ 
rious  error  evidently  arose  from  the  actual 
death  of  tire  above  Rev.  Richard  Wright.] 

March  II.  At  the  Castle  Hill  Lodge, 
Reading,  the  Rev  William  Rornaine,  D.  D. 
son  of  the  very  eminent  Divine  of  that  name. 
He  was  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  M.A. 
J780,  B.  and  D.D.  1791.  He  has  left  two 
daughters,  hut  no  son. 

DEATHS. 

London  and  its  Environs. 

May  2.  At  Isleworth,  Eliz.  second  dau. 
of  late  Edw.  Wilson,  esq.  of  Dallam  'Power, 
Westmoreland. 

May  22.  Aged  55,  Harriet,  wife  of  A. 
K  Netfman,  esq.  of  Leadenhall- street. 

In  Thurlow-place,  Hackney-road,  aged  56, 
John  Edward  Longley,  esq. 


May  27.  In  Manchester-square,  aged  42, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Charlotte-Anne,  wife 
of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  second  and  present 
Baronet  of  Carclew,  Cornwall.  She  was  the 
fourth  dau.  of  Henry-Thomas,  second  and 
late  Earl  of  Ilchester,  by  Mary- Theresa, 
dau.  of  Standish  Grady,  esq.  ofCappercullin, 
co.  Limerick  ;  was  married  Dec.  5,  1810, 
and  had  issue  two  sons  and  a  dau.  (whose 
death  was  recorded  in  part  i.  p.  94). 

May  28.  Aged  23,  Sarah- Anne,  wife  of 
Edw. -Simon  Stephenson,  esq.  of  Great 
Queen-street,  Westminster,  riuu.  of  the  late 
T.  Wild,  esq. of  St.  Martin’s  lane,  Cannon-st. 

May  30  Aged  19,  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Louisa  Hoyle,  dau.  of  the  Earl  of  Cork  and 
Orrery. 

Aged  53,  T.  Laing,  esq.  of  Claphnm-rnad. 

May  31.  At  the  house  of  David  Ker, 
esq.  M.  P.  at  Battersea,  aged  74,  Lady  Eliz. 
Pratt,  dau.  of  the  late  and  sister  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  Lord  Camden. 

Charles-James  Stephenson,  esq.  of  St. 
Swithin’s-lane. 

June  1.  In  Portman-street, .  aged  17, 
Frances,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Wm. 
Blackett,  Bart,  of  Matfen  Hall,  Northum¬ 
berland. 

At  Pentonville,  aged  95,  Mr.  Thomas 
Sharwood. 

June  2.  Aged  4  3,  James  Evans,  esq.  of 
the  Admiralty  Office. 

At  his  son-in-law’s,  Crown-street,  Fins¬ 
bury,  in  his  72(1  year,  Mr.  George  Newton, 
of  Islington.  He  was  of  an  old  and  respect¬ 
able  familv  at  Ashbourne,  co.  Derbv,  and  the 
last  of  his  name.  Born  Oct.  7,  1754;  en¬ 
tered  the  Excise  in  1777,  at  the  age  of  23, 
under  which  Board  he  Held  the  office  of  Sur¬ 
veyor  General  Examiner  at  his  death.  He 
was  a  man  of  persevering  industry  and  of 
nndeviating  rectitude.  He  was  buried  with 
his  wife,  Mary  Barker,  (whom  he  married 
in  1779,)  in  St.  Luke’s,  Middlesex.  He 
has  left  several  grandchildren. 

At  her  father’s  house,  aged  24,  Helena- 
Mary,  only  dau.  of  Mr.  Whitford,  of  Ma- 
bledon-place,  Burton-crescent. 

June  3.  In  York-street,  J.  T.  Bland,  esq. 
of  Hothwaite- house,  near  Barnsley,  Yorksh. 

June  5.  In  Vcrulam  -  buildings,  James 
Bradley,  esq.  of  Lincoln’s-inn. 

June  8.  At  Kilburn  Priory,  Elizabeth,  re¬ 
lict  of  William  Wood,  esq.  late  of  Hanger- 
hill,  Middlesex. 

In  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 
Lady  Pretyman  Tomline,  Lady  of  the  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Winchester. 

June  9.  In  Baker-street,  aged  18,.Susan- 
Henrietta’,  dau.  of  Capt.  Mangin,  R.  N. 

June  12.  In  Walnut-tree-walk,  Lambeth,  , 
aged  64.  Francis  Falkncr,  esq.  t  ^ 

June  13.  In  Bermondsey-strect,  agpd.;83, 
Mr.  J.  Shanks,  where  he  had  resided  63  years.  , 

In  Farm-street,  BerieJey-squ^g^  Anul- 
bella,  widow  or  Count  Gen.  .James  Lockhart, 
of  Lee  and  Carnwarth,  Scotland. 

June  14.  Aged  80,  Wm.  Luxmoore,  for- 
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raerly  a  surgeon  at  Uxbridge,  but  for  the 
last  thirty  years  a  resident  of  Soutliampton- 
buildings,  Chancery-lanc.  He  was  eminent 
in  cases  of  apoplexy. 

Jiuie  17.  In  London-fiekl,  Hackney,  aged 

72,  John  Iliggin,  esq. 

June  18.  At  Highbury  terrace,  aged  65, 
Mis.  Wigan,  relict  of  Edw.  Wigan,  esq. 
many  years  Lt -col.  of  the  Middlesex  Militia. 

June  1.9.  In  Berncrs-street,  aged  65,  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  wife  of  Henry  Bone,  esq.  R.A. 

The  wife  of  J.  II.  R.  Mold,  esq.  of  Pall- 
Mall. 

Bedfordshire. — June  11.  Mary,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Hull,  Rector  of  Upper  Stondon. 

Berks. — June  11.  At  Windsor,  aged  95, 
Mrs.  Lucy  Kennedy. 

June  13.  At  his  son’s  house  at  Reading, 
aged  77,  Thomas  Cooper,  esq.  of  Maidstone. 

Cambridgeshire.--  June  6.  At  Ely,  Em¬ 
ma,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
Leach,  Vicar  of  Llansanffraid,  Montgomery. 

Cheshire. — In  his  7Gth  year,  John  More, 
esq.  of  Sale. 

Devonshire.  —  May  18.  At  Dawlish, 
aged  22,  Mr.  Peter-Brett  Bull,  B.  A.  of 
Queen’s  College,  son  of  William  Bull,  esq. 
solicitor,  of  Aylesbury. 

Durham. — Jan.  18.  At  Durham,  aged 

73,  Andrew  Philip  Skene,  esq.  of  Hallyards, 
Jbife,  and  Kiimacoo,  Wicklow,  only  son  of 
the  late  Governor  Skene,  of  Addesey  and 
Hartwell,  Northamptonshire,  and  of  Skenes- 
boro’  Settlement,  North  America.  This 
gentleman  was  descended  from  an  uncle  of 
the  patriot  William  Wallace.  The  deceased 
has  left  a  widow,  live  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

Essex. — May  26’.  At  Hubbard’s  Hall, 
aged  51,  William  Sims,  rsq. 

June  1 7.  At  Woodford  Wells,  aged  6‘9, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Nettlefold. 

June  19.  At  Wickham  Bishops,  aged  17, 
Emma,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Leigh, 
rector  of  that  parish,  a  young  lady  whose 
truly-amiable  disposition  renders  her  loss  a 
subject  of  sincere  regret  far  beyond  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  her  more  immediate  relatives. 

Gloucestershire. — May  7.  At  the  Ilot- 
wells,  aged  21,  Isabella,  second  dau.  of  Mr. 
John  Kemps  ter. 

June  10.  At  Cheltenham,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Vavasour,  lady  of  the  Hon.  E.  M.  Vavasour 
(late  Stourton)  of  Haslewood  Hall,  near 
Tadcaster. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  relict  of  John  Avre, 
esq.  of  Gaddesbv,  near  Leicester. 

June  1 1.  At  Dowry-square,  Bristol  Hot- 
wells,  the  wife  of  James  Fowler,  esq.  of  Fil- 
ton  House,  Gloucestershire. 

H  ants. — May  15.  At  Southampton,  aged 
72,  Geo.  Taylor,  esq.  formerly  of  Marlbro’. 

June  1 0.  At  Burghclerc,  the  eldest  dau.  of 
Rev.  T.  S.Escott,  ofHartrow,  Somerset. 

Herts. — May  30.  Aged  32,  Geo.  New¬ 
man  Caswall,  esq.  only  son  of  the  late  Geo. 
Caswall,  esq.  of  Sacombe  Park. 

June  12.  At  her  son’s,  Bennington  Rec¬ 
tory,  aged  81,  Mrs.  Pollard. 


June  16’.  At  the  house  of  Lieut  -col.  Sir 
Chns.  Dance,  near  Bushey,  aged  66,  Mrs. 
M.  Moula. 

Kent. — May  17.  At  Canterbury,  aged 
61,  John  Liptrap,  esq.  formerly  of  Alile-eud. 

May  24.  At  Greenwich,  aged  81,  Sarah, 
relict  of  the  late  Robert  Knox,  AI.D.  for¬ 
merly  Inspector  General  of  Army  Hospitals. 

June  1.  At  Sevenoaks,  aged  33,  Bridget- 
Anna,  wife  of  John  Gurdon,  esq.  of  Assing- 
ton  Hail,  Suffolk. 

Junes.  At  Margate,  after  having  suffered 
for  some  years  under  ossification  of  the  heart, 
Mr.  William  Howell,  of  the  Hermitage, 
Wapping. 

June  16.  At  Sevenoaks,  aged  82,  Wm. 
Dakins,  esq. 

Lancashire. — May  12.  At  New  Lodge, 
near  Barnsley,  Frances,  wife  of  the  Rev.  VV. 
Wordsworth,  late  of  Ardwick. 

May  12.  At  Alanchester,  from  a  concus¬ 
sion  of  the  brain,  occasioned  by  a  fall  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  extricate  himself  from  a  coach, 
aged  36,  J.  II.  Bradford,  esq.  of  Boston,  in 
the  United  States. 

May  13.  Aged  23,  Chas. -Robert,  youngest 
son  of  T.  Worthington,  esq.  of  Manchester. 

May  15.  Aged  24,  Miss  Weir,  only  sur¬ 
viving  child  of  Mr.  John  Weir,  Adj.  to  the 
Manchester  Volunteer  Cavalry. 

May  16.  AtTrafford  Park,  Alaria,  fourth 
dau.  of  Thos. -Josh.  Trafford,  esq. 

May  17.  At  Warrington,  in  his  85th 
year.  John  Bludwick,  a  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends. 

In  her  28th  year,  Rachael,  wife  of  John 
M.  Astbury,  esq.  of  Strand  Lodge. 

May  20.  In  his  93d  yqar,  Giles  Bullock, 
esq.  of  Blackburn. 

May  29.  Eliz.-Matilda,  wife  of  Richard 
Marsh,  esq.  of  West  Leigh  Hall. 

May  30.  Edward  Milne,  esq.  of  Manches¬ 
ter  ;  and,  the  same  day,  bis  brother.  Win. 
Milne,  esq. 

Lately.  At  Warrington,  Daniel  AIoss, 
AI.  D.  a  medical  gentleman  of  considerable 
eminence  and  extensive  practice.  He  was  a 
favourite  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Sheldon, 
who  solicited  him  to  become  his  anatomical 
demonstrator.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
ranked  high  in  the  profession. 

Lincolnshire. — Lately.  In  the  Minster- 
yard,  Lincoln,  aged  100,  Airs.  Chislett,  wi¬ 
dow  of  Air.  Chislett,  formerly  a  surgeon  at 
Ilorncastlc.  The  old  lady  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  break  her  thigh  only  two  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  her  death. 

AJiddlesex. — June  13.  At  Twickenham, 
Rooert  Burnett,  esq.  of  Orleans  House,  and 
of  Rook  House,  Brighton. 

Norfolk.  —  June  7.  At  the  Rectory- 
house,  Outweli,  in  her  37th  year,  Eliz.  wife 
of  the  Rev.  VV  in.  Havdwicke,  Rector,  and 
dau.  of  I  ho.  Rawnsley,  esq.  of  Bouru. 

Northumberland.  —  June  8.  At  the 
Grange,  aged  2-2,  Ralph*  eldest  son  of  Ralph 
Riddell,  esq. 

June  5.  At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Chas. 
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Ogle,  esq.  late  Collector  of  the  Customs  at 
that  port.  He  lost  au  arm  in  the  early  part 
of  the  American  war. 

Oxfordshire. — May  30.  At  Deciding- 
ton,  Jane,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Hughes, 
Curate  of  that  parish. 

Lately.  Suddenly,  aged  41,  Mr.  Griffin, 
surgeon  and  apothecary,  of  Dcddington.  It 
is  supposed  the  sudden  deprivation  of  life 
was  caused  from  over-exertion  in  his  prac¬ 
tice,  which  was  very  extensive.  Helms  left 
a  widow  and  four  children. 

Somersetshire. — May  27.  At  Bath,  in 
her  70th  year,  the  Right  Hon.  Catherine 
Countess  De  la  Warr,  widow  of  John  Ri¬ 
chard  fourth  and  late  Earl  De  la  Warr,  and 
dau.  of  Henry  Lyell,  esq.  of  Bourn,  Camb. 
She  was  mother  of  the  present  Earl,  and  of 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  the  wife  of 
Lt.-col.  Darcy,  R.A.;  and  the  other  died  an 
infant. 

May  31.  Aged  67,  at  Westbury,  near 
Wells,  Tho.  Hardwick,  esq. 

June  14.  In  his  29th  year,  Mr.  J.Selway, 
solicitor,  of  Bath.  He  was  thrown  from 
his  horse  five  days  before,  returning  from 
Wells,  and  urns  so  severely  injured  in  the 
head  as  to  cause  his  death.  Within  an 
hour  after  his  decease,  in  the  same  house, 
died  also,  Mrs.  Mary  Robbins,  his  aunt,  aged 
52,  who  had  been  an  invalid  for  nearly  two 
years. 

Suffolk. — April  17.  At  Elmswell,  aged 
6>8,  J.  J.  Bridges,  esq.  of  Wood-street. 

June  3.  At  his  seat,  Leiston  Old  Abbey, 
Wm.  Tatnall,  esq. 

June  6.  In  his  74th  year,  Woodward  Bid- 
well,  esq.  of  Horningsheath,  and  formerly  of 
Croxton,  near  Thetford ;  and,  on  the  11th, 
Ellen,  wife  of  Mr.  James  Bidwell,  of  Dere¬ 
ham,  (his  eldest  son,)  and  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Shelford,  ofTuddertham,  Norf. 

Surrey. — Lately.  At  Chellowes  Park, 
aged  82,  Margaret,  wife  of  Jas.  Donovan,  esq. 

June  6.  At  Richmond,  aged  46,  Louisa- 
Isabella,  wife  of  John  Payne,  esq.  and  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh  Elliot. 

Sussex. — May  25.  At  Steyning,  aged  40, 
Ann,  only  surviving  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Green,  Rector  of  Bramber  with  Botolphs. 

In  Regency-square,  Brighton,  aged  54, 
Walter  Murray,  esq.  of  Dundee,  Jamaica. 

June  7.  At  the  Old  Ship  Hotel,  Brighton, 
aged  67,  Humphrey  Rowley,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  the  relict  of  the  late  John 
Armstrong,  esq.  of  Pimlico. 

June  17.  At  Aldwick,  Sir  Thos.  Brooke 
Pechell,  Bart.  He  was  a  Major-general  in 
the  army,  and  late  M.  P.  for  Downton.  He 
was  born  in  Jan.  1758,  and  succeeded  his 
father  Sir  Paul  13  Jan.  1800.  On  the  death 
of  his  mother,  in  the  same  year,  he  obtained 
his  Majesty’s  licence  to  prefix  the  surname 
of  Brooke  to  that  of  Pechell,  agreeably  to 
her  will.  He  married,  April  1783,  the  dau. 
of  Sir  Jr, hn  Clavering,  and  had  issue  three 
sous  aud  two  daughters. 

Warwickshire — June  1.  At  Guy’s  Cliff, 


Mrs.  Bertie  Greatheed,  relict  of  the  late - 

Bertie,  esq. 

May3\.  At  King’s  Newnham,  in  her 
85th  year,  Eliz.  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Edw. 
East,  formerly  of  Coventry. 

Wiltshire.  —  May  26.  At  the  Manor 
House,  Great  Durnford,  aged  72,  Mrs.  Lou- 
isa-Margaret  Harris,  dau.  of  the  late  cele¬ 
brated  author  of  “  Hermes,”  sister  to  the 
late,  and  aunt  to  the  present  Earl  of  Malmes¬ 
bury. 

May  28.  At  his  father’s  house,  at  Not- 
ton,  Mr.  Ambrose  Awdry,  midshipman  in 
the  Navy. 

June  1.  At  Seend,  Peter  Awdry,  esq. 

Aged  78,  Mr.  Richard  Webb,  of  Melk- 
sham,  for  nearly  half  a  century  a  surgeon  in 
that  town. 

Worcestershire. — May  23.  At  Badsey, 
aged  22,  Joseph,  only  son  of  Jos.  Jones,  esq* 

Yorkshire. — May  13.  At  Wetherby, 
aged  40,  Thos.  Holford,  esq.  late  of  Man¬ 
chester. 

May  19.  At  Northallerton,  Edw.  Smyth, 
esq.  M.  D.  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Jos.  Smyth, 
Vicar  of  Kirby  Moorsicle,  Yorkshire. 

May  22.  Aged  27,  Tho.  Rhodes,  esq.  of 
St.  Anne’s,  Burley,  near  Leeds. 

May  24.  At  his  seat  at  Marton,  near 
Bridlington,  aged  80,  Ralph  Creyke,  esq.  a 
Deputy-lieutenant  of  the  East  and  West 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  He  was  the  oldest 
magistrate  of  the  East  Riding,  to  which  he 
was  qualified  in  1 778  ;  and  many  years  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  East  Riding  Sessions. 

May  28.  At  an  advanced  age,  the  relict 
of  the  late  Peter  Forbe.s,  esq.  of  York. 

May  29.  Suddenly,  at  York,  aged  54,  the 
relict  of  the  late  Rev.  Geo.  Hutchinson, 
Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  Nottingham.  She  was 
the  only  paternal  relative  of  the  late  Dr. 
Cyril  Jackson,  Dean  of  ChristChurch. 

May  31.  In  her  56“th  year,  Hannah,  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Watson. 

Jane  3.  At  Braffords,  aged  69,  Robert 
Osborne,  esq.  a  deputy-lieut.  and  justice  of 
the  peace  for  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
He  held  the  office  of  recorder  for  the  towns 
of  Hull,  Beverley,  and  Hedon,  nearly  30 
years,  and  was  also  distributor  of  stamps  for 
the  East  Riding. 

June  4.  At  Thirsk,  aged  68,  Miss  Butter- 
wick,  only  surviving  sister  of  Matthew  But- 
terwick,  esq. 

June  7.  At  York,  aged  74,  R.  Lund,  esq. 

June  9.  At  his  father’s  house,  atNorton- 
Grange,  near  Darlington,  aged  22,  after  a 
long  and  tedious  illness,  Mr.  John  White, 
attorney-at-law. 

Scotland. — May  6.  Margaret,  relict  of 
Alexander  Webster,  esq.  of  Dundee,  and 
only  sister  to  Mr.Bisset,  of  Leamington  Spa. 

May  13.  At  Cupar,  Fife,  Col.  David  Bos¬ 
well,  late  63d  Regiment. 

Ireland. — May  17.  Near  Dublin,  aged 
80,  Leland  Crosthwaite,  esq.  He  was  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
frequently  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 
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May  30.  At  Kildallin  Glebe,  county  Ca¬ 
van,  aged  24,  the  Rev.  George  Beresford, 
third  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Kihnore. 

Abroad. — March  7.  At  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  aged  42,  John  Digby,  esq.  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service. 

May  8.  At  Zurich,  aged  62,  Hans  Con¬ 
rad  Gessner,  the  meritorious  and  celebrated 
painter,  eldest  son  of  Solomon  Gessner,  the 
poet. 

May  15.  At  Paris,  Catherine,  wife  of  YV. 
Webster,  esq.  and  relict  of  Thos.  Crathorne, 
esq.  of  Crathorne,  in  Yorkshire. 

May  16.  At  Paris,  Lady  Sidney  Smith, 
the  lady  of  Adin.  Sir  William  Siduev  Smith, 
K.  S.  C.  &  F. 

On-board  his  Majesty’s  ship  Pyramus,  on 
his  return  from  Mexico,  aged  24,  Thos.  Le 
Mesurier,  esq.  of  the  Home  Department, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Le  Mesurier, 
Rector  of  Houghton-le-Skcrne,  Durham. 

May  19.  At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Neville,  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Abergavenny. 

May  26.  At  St.  Petersburgh,  in  her  38th 
year,  Ellen  Viscountess  Strangford,  the  lady 
of  H.  M.  Ambassador  at  that  Court.  Her 
Ladyship  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Sir  Thomas  Burke,  bart.  of  Marble 


[June, 

Hill,  co  Galway,  sister  to  the  Countess  of 
Chtmcarde,  and  to  the  lady  of  Sir  Henrv 
Tichborne,  hart,  and  aunt  to  the  Marquis  of 
Clanricarde,  the  Marchiouess  of  Sligo,  and 
the  Countess  of  Howth  and  Desart.  She  was 
first  married  to - Browne,  esq,;  and  se¬ 

condly,  July  17,  1317,  to  Vise.  Strangford. 
Seven  children  (two  of  them  the  issue  of  her 
Ladyship’s  first  marriage)  are  left  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  most  exemplary  and  devoted  mo¬ 
ther. 

May  29.  At  Boulogne  -sur-Mer,  aged  47, 
John  Cole,  \1.  D. 

/V/oj/31.  At  Waterloo, - Da  Coster, 

the  celebrated  peasant,  who  was  compelled, 
to  act  as  guide  to  Buonaparte  in  the  battle 
of  June  18.  Some  interesting  anecdotes  of 
him,  and  of  the  events  of  that  memorable 
battle,  as  far  as  Da  Coster  was  concerned, 
from  the  lively  pen  of  Mrs.  C.  Stuthard, 
(now  Bray.)  wilt  he  found  in  vol.  xciir. 
part  i.  p.  251. 

Lately.  At  Bambourg,  in  France,  aged 
21,  Catherine,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut. - 
general  Desborough. 

June  6.  At  Jersey.  Rear-adm.  Andrew  F. 
Evans. 

June  12.  Aged  69,  Jacob  -  Frederick 
Wilckens,  esq.  of  Kingston,  Jamaica. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  O  R  I  T  U  A  R  Y. 


Vol.  xcv.  part  ii.  p.  563.  The  will  of  Adm. 
Sir  John  Sutton,  K.C.B.  was  proved  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Beaumont  Baron  Hotham,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Frederick  Hotham,  clerk, 
and  the  Ron.  Sir  H.  Hotham,  K.C  B.  Vice 
Admiral  of  the  Blue,  three  of  the  executors: 
power  for  the  like  purpose  being  reserved 
to  the  Hon.  Dame  Fiances  Sutton,  widow, 
the  relict,  who  is  also  appointed  to  that 
trust.  The  personals  were  sworn  under 
100,0001.  The  will  is  dated  the  14th  of 
March,  1818.  The  testator  bequeaths  to 
his  wife  500 L.  to  be  paid  to  her  immediately 
after  his  death,  and  all  his  furniture,  plate, 
household  property,  pictures,  books,  horses, 
and  carriages.  Also  such  an  annual  sum  as, 
together  with  any  other  settlements,  will 
makeup  to  her  1,8001.  per  annum.  The 
maintenance  and  education  of  his  son  and 
two  daughters  are  next  provided  for,  as 
well  as  that  of  any  other  children  he  might 
have.  The  overplus  of  his  property, 
during  their  minority,  to  be  for  the  use  of 
their  mother;  and  the  whole  principal  to 
the  children  at  twenty- one,  or  marriage, 
with  benefit  of  survivorship  at  such  period. 
But  it  is  provided  that  in  case  of  his  having 
no  more  than  his  then  three  children,  that 
they  should  each  have  6,0001.  only,  at 
twenty-one,  or  marriage  ;  and  his  daughters 
a  like  sum  at  their  mother’s  death,  his  son, 
John  lhomas,  then  becoming  his  residuary 
legatee.  The  testator’s  copyhold  house  at 
Ham-common,  is  devised  to  Lady  Sutton 


for  her  life,  and  after  her  decease,  absolutely 
to  his  son. 

Vol.  xvi.  part  i.  p.  93.  George  Lye,  esq. 
was  one  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Warminster,  whither  his  remains 
w-ere  conveyed  from  Bath,  Jan.  19,  for  in¬ 
terment  in  the  family  vault.  He  had  been 
for  many  years  a  highly  respected  hanker  in 
the  town,  where  he  also  conducted  and  car¬ 
ried  on  a  very  extensive  business  as  a  car¬ 
rier,  from  Bristol  to  Salisbury,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Portsmouth,  &.e.  with  the  greatest  cre¬ 
dit  and  punctuality.  He  was  greatly  es¬ 
teemed  by  all  for  his  amiable  disposition 
and  courteous  behaviour  ;  exemplary  as  a 
husband,  father, friend,  and  master. 

P.  272.  Sir  Thomas  Vavasour  wae  born 
about  1746.  He  was  originally  intended 
for  the  Leeds  business,  aud  was  apprenticed 
with  one  of  the  most  respectable  houses  in 
in  that  town  ;  but  family  circumstances  pre¬ 
vented  the  intention  from  being  carried  into 
effect,  and  previously  to  the  death  of  his 
brother  he  lived  on  the  Continent.  The 
baronetcy,  granted  Oct.  24,  1628,  is  ex¬ 
tinct,  and  the  only  male  hranch  of  the 
family  is  said  to  he  William  Vavasour,  Esq. 
of  Wistow-hall,  in  Wharfedalc,  descended 
from  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Mauger  le 
Vavasour,  who  lived  in  the  begiuuing  of  the 
14th  century. 

P.  379.  The  Rev.  Chas.  John  Chap  man, 
B.D.  Lpper  Minister  of  St.  Peter's  Man- 
croft,  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  pa- 
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rishioners  to  that  situation  in  1S04,  on  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  John  Peele,  after  having 
been  Under  Minister  for  twelve  years.  Fie 
was  a  very  'efficient  member  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Hospital  \\  ceklv  Hoard,  and 
greatly  is  that  excellent  institution  indebted 
to  him  for  his  constant  attention  to  its  in¬ 
terests,  and  particularly  during  the  late 
grand  Musical  Festival.  Fie  was  the  Trea¬ 
surer  of  the  <  harity  Schools  ;  of  May’s 
Trust  for  binding  out  poor  Apprentices; 
and  of  the  Fiiendly  Society  for  the  Belief  of 
poor  Women  in  sickness  and  old  age ;  and 
many  other  Societies  for  charitable  and 
useful  purposes  in  that  city  (of  which  he 
was  a  denizen)  experienced  the  beneficial 


effects  of  his  care  and  liberality.  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man  received  his  education  at  the  Free 
Grammar  School,  Norwich,  under  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  tire  late  Hev.  Dr.  Parr,  between 
whom  and  Mr.  C.  the  greatest  esteem  and 
friendship  afterwards  subsisted,  which  conti¬ 
nued  uninterrupted  to  the  period  of  the 
death  of  that  profound  scholar  and  eminent 
divine.  His  kindness  of  heart,  mildness 
of  disposition,  urbanity  of  manners,  incor¬ 
ruptible  integrity  of  conduct,  and  unbend¬ 
ing  honesty  of  principle,  made  him  pecu¬ 
liarly  an  object  of  high  respect  and  warm 
attachment  to  those  who,  by  friendly  inter¬ 
course  with  him,  had  the  happiness  of  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  his  worth. 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  May  24,  to  June  20,  1326. 


Christened. 

Males 
Females 


-  796  1 

-  779  f 


1373 


Buried. 

Males 
Females  - 


673  \ 
693  J 


Whereof  have  died  under  two  vears  old 


1366 

402 


Salt  5.?.  per  bushel ;  1  |c/.  per  pound. 


2 

and 

5 

128 

50 

and 

60 

99 

zs 

f  5 

and 

10 

53 

60 

and 

70 

112 

V 

1  10 

and 

20 

72 

70 

and 

80 

87 

£  < 
o 

V  20 

and 

30 

115 

80 

and 

90 

34 

30 

and 

40 

116 

90 

and 

100 

11 

^  40 

and 

50 

137 

AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 

from  the  Returns  ending  June  10. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

J 

Beans. 

s.  d. 

5.  d. 

s.  d. 

.  s.  d. 

s.  d. 

57  5 

29  1 

23  7 

39  6 

38  0 

PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  June  23,  505.  to  555. 


PRICE  OF  HOPS,  June  23. 


Kent  Bags . 

0?. 

to 

13/. 

0s. 

Farnli  am  (seconds)... 

12/. 

0s. 

to 

15/. 

0s. 

Sussex  Ditto . 

0s. 

to 

12/. 

0s. 

Kent  Pockets . 

12/. 

0s. 

to 

14/. 

0s, 

EsbCX 

..  10/. 

10s. 

to 

12/. 

12s. 

Sussex . 

111. 

0s. 

to 

12/. 

125, 

Farnham  (fine).... 

..  16/. 

0s. 

to 

18/. 

0s. 

Essex . 

111. 

Us. 

to 

13/. 

13s, 

AVERAGE  PRICE  cf  SUGAR,  June  23,  31s.  lie?,  per  cwt. 


PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

St.  James’s,  Flay  5/.  05.  Straw  2/.  45.  Clover  5/.  165. — Whitechapel,  Hay  4/.  105.  Straw 
2 L  25.  Clover  67.  0s. — Smithfield,  Hay  4 /.  17s.  6d.  Clover  5/.  5s.  6d.  Straw  2/. 


SMITHFIELD,  June  23. 

To 

sink  the  Offal — per 

stone  of  8lbs. 

Beef . 

Oil. 

to 

5s. 

0(1. 

Lamb . . 

Mutton  .  . 

10  (l. 

to 

4s. 

6d. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  June  23  : 

Veal . 

4(1. 

to 

5s. 

4(1. 

Beasts . 

Pork . 

8  d. 

to 

5  5. 

4  d. 

Sheep  . 

COAL  MARKET,  June  21,  25s.  Of/,  to  35s.  Od. 


TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  37 s.  0 d.  Yellow  Russia  34s.  6d. 

SOAP,  Yellow  72 s.  Mottled  80s.  Od.  Curd  84s. — CANDLES,  7s.  per  Doz.  Moulds  85. 6tf. 


THE  PRICES  of  Canal  Shares,  &c.  in  June  1826,  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  M.  Raine, 
Auctioneer,  Canal  and  Dock  Share,  and  Estate  Broker,  No.  25,  Threadneedle-stieet, 
re.i.oved  from  Great  Winchester-street,  London.  —  Grand  Junction,  268/. — Birmingham, 
280'. —  Warwick  and  Birmingham,  240/.— Worcester  and  Birmingham,  38/. — Ellesmere, 
100’.- — Shropshire,  146/. — FI uddersfield,  20/. — Swansea,  240/ — Monmouthshire,  200r. — 
Old  Union,  90 L. — Rochdale,  92/. — Regent’s,  3 61. — West  India  Dock  Stock  shut  at 

185?.— Loudon  Dock  Stock,  83/.— Globe  Insurance,  139/.  10j. — Atlas,  7 /. — Hope,  4t. 

'  >a  n 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  VV.  CARY,  Strand. 

From  May  26,  to  June  25,  1826',  both  inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s  Therm.  Fahrenheit's- Therm. 
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Embellished  with  Views  of  Carbrook  and  Griston  Churches,  Norfolk;  and  with 
Representations  of  a  Wild  Bull  and  Cow  at  Gisuurne  Park,  Yorkshire. 


Mr.  Urban,  June  5. 

ARBROOK,  or  as  it  is  spelt  in 
Domesday  and  other  antient  re¬ 
cords,  Kerebock,  Cherebroc, Kerbroke, 
Karbrock,  Carebroc,  and  Carbroke,  is 
an  extensive  parish  in  Norfolk,  and  is 
"bounded  on  the  North  by  Shipdham 
and  Cranwich  $  on  the  East  by  Scoul- 
ton,  Rockland,  and  Caston ;  on  the 
South  by  Griston  and  Watton;  and  on 
the  West  by  Watton  and  Ovington. 
it  is  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Way- 
land,  Archdeaconry  of  Norwich,  Dea¬ 
nery  of  Breccles,  and  in  the  honour  of 
Clare. 

There  were  formerly  two  parishes 
and  two  churches,  known  by  the 
names  of  Great  and  Little  Carbrook. 
In  1424,  John  Bishop  of  Norwich 
consolidated  the  vicarages,  and  the 
Church  of  Little  Carbrook  was  then 
pulled  down.  The  old  churchyard  is 
now  the  property  of  W.  Robinson, 
esq.  and  lies  on  the  road  to  Ovington, 
a  little  North  from  Mr.  Robinson’s 
house.  The  foundations  of  the  Church 
may  yet  be  traced. 

In  the  Confessor’s  time,  Alfere,  a 
Saxon  freeman,  held  the  chief  part 
of  this  and  of  Little,  or  as  it  was 
then  called.  West  Kerebroc.  After 
the  Conquest,  John,  nephew  of  Wa- 
leram,  held  it;  there  was  a  Church, 
and  24  acres  of  glebe,  worth  2s.  It 
afterwards  passed  to  the  Earls  of  Clare, 
of  which  honour  it  was  held,  and  the 
advowsons  of  both  the  Churches  be¬ 
longed  to  it,  and  were  given  with  it 
by  Maud,  Countess  of  Clare,  to  the 
Rreceptory  or  Coinmandry  in  this  town. 
In  1543  it  was  granted  to  Sir  Richard 
Gresham,  knt.  and  Sir  Richard  South- 
well,  and  their  heirs,  by  the  name  of 
the  Site  of  the  Preceptory  of  Carbrook, 
with  the  manor  and  rectory  impropri¬ 
ate,  and  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage 
thereto  belonging,  and  also  Herberd’s 
Grove,  St.  John’s  Wood,  Rysing  Wood, 
and  a  wood  in  Ketysall  Field,  &c.  Sir 
Richart]  Southwell  ebatiged  his  manor 
of  East  Walton  with  Sir  Richard 
Gf.nt.  Mag.  Suppl>  XCVI.  Part  I. 
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Gresham,  and  having  this  solely  his 
own,  he  settled  it,  with  the  great  part 
of  his  estate,  on  Thos.  Southwell,  esq. 
son  to  Sir  Robt.  Southwell  of  Mere- 
worth,  in  Kent,  his  younger  brother, 
and  it  has  been  ever  since  joined  to 
the  other  manor  of  Woodhall,  or 
Woodgate,  in  Carbrook,  with  which 
it  now  continues. 

Wood -hall,  or  Wood-gate,  alias 
Latymer’s  Manor,  was  held  by  He- 
rold  in  the  Confessor’s  time,  and  was 
given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Ralf  de 
Tony.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
Bigods,  Muntchensies,  Maniers  [Man¬ 
ners]  Morleys,  and  Latymers.  John 
de  Nevile,  Lord  Raby,  married  Eliza¬ 
beth,  dan.  of  Wm.  de  Latymer,  and 
was  found  seized  of  it  in  1388.  It 
continued  in  the  Nevile  family  till 
1544,  when  it  was  sold  by  John  Ne¬ 
vile,  then  Lord  Latymer,  to  Sir  Rich. 
Southwell,  knt.  It  afterwards  came 
to  the  Cranes,  and  Sir  Rich.  Crane 
by  bis  will,  dated  l()45,  appointed  that 
manor  of  Carbrook  should  for  ever 
stand  bound  for  the  payment  of  200/. 
per  ann.  to  the  chapel  of  St.  George 
of  Windsor,  to  maintain  five  poor 
knights  there,  and  by  virtue  of  a  com¬ 
mission  upon  the  statute  of  43  Eliz. 
for  charitable  uses,  the  manors  of 
Woodrising  and  Westfield  were  found 
charged  too;  but  in  the  time  of  Wm. 
Crane,  esq.  to  whom  Sir  Richard’s 
estate  fell,  27  Jan.  1O59,  it  was  de¬ 
creed  in  Chancery  that  the  manor  of 
Carbrook  only  should  for  ever  stand 
charged  with  230/.  per  ann.  payable 
half-yearly,  200/.  of  which  is  for  the 
maintenance  of  five  poor  knights,  and 
the  30/.  a  year  for  the  repair  of  their 
houses,  the  Chancellor  of  Windsor  for 
the  time  being  to  receive  the  money, 
the  30/.  per  ann.  being  added  at  that 
time,  probably  because  the  manors  of 
Woodrising  and  Westfield  were  found 
liable  to  satisfy  for  building  and  finish¬ 
ing  the  five  houses  for  them.  About 
1662,  Wm.  Crane,  esq.  and  Mary  his 
wife  settled  the  manors  of  Carbrook, 
the  preceptory  or  commandry  there. 
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the  impropriate  rectory,  and  the  ad- 
vowson  of  the  vicarage,  &rc.  on  llobt. 
Clayton  *,  gent,  and  others,  whose  de¬ 
scendant  Sir  Wni.  Clayton,  barl.  is  the 
present  lord,  impropriator,  and  patron. 

In  the  41  Geo.  111.  (1801)  an  Act 
passed  for  “  inclosing  the  open  or  com¬ 
mon  fields,  half-year  or  shack  lands, 
lammas  meadows,  fens,  commons,  and 
waste  lands,”  in  the  parish  of  Car- 
brooke;  at  which  time  the  Right  lion. 
Katherine  Baroness  Dowager  Howard 
de  Walden  and  Braybrooke  was  Lady 
of  the  several  manors  of  Carbrooke,  late 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  and  Car- 
brooke  Woodhall,  and  was  seised  of  the 
Impropriate  Rectory  of  Carbrooke, 
and  of  the  right  and  presentation  of  in 
and  to  the  Church  and  Vicarage  of 
Carbrooke ;  and  George  Deane  was 
the  Incumbent  or  Vicar.  It  was  en¬ 
acted  that  such  parts  of  the  said  com¬ 
mons,  &c.  as  should  be  equal  to  the 
average  value  of  forty  acres  thereof  at 
the  least,  should  be  allotted  unto  and 
vested  in  the  Lady  of  the  Manors  afore¬ 
said,  and  the  Vicar,  Churchwardens, 
and  Overseers  of  the  poor  for  the  time 
being,  as  trustees  for  the  poor  of  the 
said  parish  for  ever ;  the  trustees,  or 
the  major  part  of  them,  were  autho¬ 
rized  to  let  or  demise,  for  any  term  of 
years  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years, 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  allot¬ 
ments  ;  and  such  part  or  parts  as  should 
not  be  so  let  and  demised,  might  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
or  raising  fuel  for  firing  for  the  use  of 
the  poor  hereafter  described ;  and  the 
rents  arising  from  the  allotments  de¬ 
mised  or  let,  should  from  time  to  time 
be  laid  out  in  purchasing  fuel  for  fir¬ 
ing  for  the  poor,  and  such  fuel  to  be 
distributed  amongst  the  poor  inhabit¬ 
ants  not  receiving  relief  of  the  parish, 
nor  occupying  lands  or  tenements  of 
more  than  the  yearly  value  of  5/.  in 
such  proportions  and  quantities,  at 
such  times  in  every  year,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  such  rules  and  orders  as  the  said 
trustees  or  the  major  part  of  them  shall 
appoint  and  prescribe  for  that  purpose, 
and  not  otherwise.” 

The  parish  of  Carbook  contains 
2959  acres,  3  roods,  15  perches;  of 
which  one-fifth  is  grass  land,  and  about 
20  acres  are  in  plantation. 


*  Afterwards  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  knt. 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  He  was  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Carybrook,  1686;  the  quit 
rents  then  valued  at  22/.  y s.  2 d. 
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At  the  inclosure,  forty- four  acres 
were  allotted  to  purchase  fuel  for  the 
poor,  which  are  now  let  at  70/.  11s.  id. 

per  annum. 

In  1822  the  poor-rates  amounted  to 
1058/.  1  d.  but  in  1824  bad  decreased 
to  99O/.  9*.  2\cl. 

A  dole  of  1/.  is  given  away  in  bread 
to  the  poor  on  St.  Paul’s  day ;  it  is 
paid  out  of  a  part  of  Mr.  Birch’s  pro¬ 
perty,  late  Mason’s,  called  “  Breaky 
Hills,”  adjoining  the  Carbrook  Fen  or 
Turf- moor. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
town  land  : 

Upgate  pightle,  Gravelpitt  acre,  Too- 
ley’s  pightle,  Hornegreene  close,  Half¬ 
acre  in  Badley-field,  Camping  close. 

The  last-named  field  was  appropri¬ 
ated  for  “  the  youth  to  take  their  pas- 

.  •  •  if 

time  in. 

The  Church  land  consists  of  13 
acres,  3  roods,  which,  in  1818,  was 
let  by  auction  at  44/.  l6s.  2d.  but  in 
1825,  at  only  26/.  7s.  4 d. 

By  the  return  to  Parliament  in  1821, 
Carbrook  contained  154  inhabited 
houses,  in  which  were  154  families, 
consisting  of  351  males,  and  420 
females,  in  all  771  ;  of  whom  134 
families  were  chiefly  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  16  in  trade,  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  handicraft. 

The  Rectory  was  appropriated  to 
the  Prior  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  and  is  an  exempt,  not 
visited  by  the  Archdeacon,  and  pays 
neither  synodals  nor  procurations,  nei¬ 
ther  is  it  taxed,  though  the  Church 
was  valued  at  55  marks,  with  the 
Church  of  Little  Carbrook  included, 
and  the  Vicarage  at  40s.  but  yet  the 
parochial  and  spiritual  jurisdiction 
over  the  parishioners  belongs  to  the 
Archdeacon,  who  always  inducts  the 
Vicar. 

The  Vicarage  was  valued  at  7 /. 
12s.  ()d.  and  being  sworn  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  10/.  1  Is.  1  Id.  it  is  dis¬ 
charged  of  first  fruits  and  tenths;  but 
pays  3s.  4 d.  synodals.  Oueen  Ann’s 
bounty  was  procured  by  the  Rev.  John 
Cater,  rector  of  Little  Lllingham,  who 
settled  part  of  the  great  tithes  of  Great 
Ellingham  upon  it  for  ever,  to  20/. 
per  arm.  value. 

The  Church  (see  the  Plate),  re¬ 
built  about  the  beginning  of  Henry 
the  Sixth’s  reign,  is  a  regular  pile, 
and  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave, 
north  and  south  ailes,  north  and 
south  porches,  all  covered  with  lead. 


Aceouni  of  Carbrook ,  Norfolk. 


PART  I.] 

At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  stands 
a  square  tower,  thirty- three  yards 
high *  *  ;  in  it  are  five  bells  thus  in¬ 
scribed  : 

1.  “  1669.” — 2.  “  1669.” 

3.  “  Hac  in  conclave  Gabriel  nunc  pange 
6uave.” 

4.  “  Nos  - — - carmine  du¬ 

cat.” 

5.  “  EDWARD  TOOKE  MADE  ME,  1678.” 

Wordwork  bears  date  “Anno  Dom. 
1627,  Hen.  Tilney.”  In  1791,  the 
rood' of  the  tower  wanting  a  little  re¬ 
pairing,  one  of  the  Churchwardens 
(whose  son-in-law  was  a  carpenter) 
roposed  that  a  wooden  spire  should 
e  erected  to  cover  the  faulty  lead- 
work.  llis  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
the  spire,  very  much  resembling  a  pi¬ 
geon  cote,  was  built  at  an  expence  of 
82/.  8s.  Its  reign,  however,  was  of 
short  duration,  for  last  year  it  was 
found  that  the  carpenter’s  wood-work 
was  decayed,  and  it  was  agreed,  at  the 
suggestion  of  R.  Dewing,  esq.  who 
generously  contributed  towards  defray¬ 
ing  the  expence,  to  take  down  the 
pigeon-cote,  and  repair  the  tower  in  a 
more  appropriate  manner,  and  with 
more  solid  materials — lead  and  free¬ 
stone.  The  cost  of  which  wras  ISO/. 
The  nave  is  separated  from  the  ailes 
by  five  blunt  arches  upon  clustered 
pillars,  and  from  the  chancel  by  a 
lofty  pointed  arch,  under  which  are 
the  Royal  arms,  “  171.9,”  the  Lord’s 
prayer,  Decalogue,  and  Belief,  and  this 
sentence  : 

“  (Cfiep  tfiat  fear  tfie  HorU  toil!  not 
mistrust  Imf  mortJ,  tfiep  tfiat:  (obe  film 
mill  http  fiis  conunant>ment&” 

The  screen  has  been  painted  and 
gilded,  and  in  one  corner  remains  this 
inscription  : 

“  <£>rate  pro  fcenefactonfcj.” 

A  window  to  the  East  over  the  arch 
to  the  chancel.  Five  clerestory  win¬ 
dows  on  each  side.  The  roof  is  beau¬ 
tifully  carved,  painted  and  ornamented 
with  roses;  the  supporters  rest  on  half- 
length  figures  with  clasped  hands. — 
Blomefield  says  :  “  the  roof  wras  adorn¬ 
ed  with  the  images  of  our  Saviour  and 
his  Apostles,  all  of  which  were  demo¬ 
lished  in  the  time  of  the  Usurpation.” 
At  the  West  end  of  the  nave  stands 

*  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of 


the  Church  inside  :  Yaids. 

Chancel,  length . 13-j 

width .  7 

Nave  and  ailes,  length . 23 


Nave,  width  (including  ailes)  . ,16.} 
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the  font,  which  is  octagonal,  support¬ 
ed  by  an  octogonal  shaft,  on  an  as¬ 
cent  of  three  steps.  On  the  North 
side  there  is  a  large  pew  for  singers, 
and  above  it  is  a  rude  painting  on 
board,  intended  for  the  Psalmist  play¬ 
ing  on  his  harp  : 

“  O  sing  unto  the  Lord  with  understand¬ 
ing,  1747.” 

Many  of  the  seats  are  open  benches. 

On  slabs  of  black  marble  : 

1.  “  In  memory  of  Robert  Alpe,  gent, 
who  died  the  9th  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1813,  in  the  73d  year  of  his 
age.” 

2.  “In  memory  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Robert  Alpe,  gent,  who  died  the  L7th  day 
of  Oct.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1810,  in 
the  63d  year  of  his  age.” 

3.  “  In  memory  of  Mary-Elizabeth,  in¬ 
fant  daughter  of  Edmund  and  Mary-Ann 
Alpe,  who  died  Oct.  25,  1820,  in  the  4th 
year  of  her  age.” 

4.  “  In  memory  of  Margaret,  2d  wife  of 
Edward  Lincoln,  of  Wilby,  who  died  Feb. 
5,  1772,  aged  57  years.” 

5.  “  Here  lieth  Elizabeth  Engle,  relict 
of  Benjamin  Engle,  of  Great  Yarmouth, 
merchant,  who  departed  this  life  the  tenth 
day  of  February,  1741,  aged  76  years.” 

6.  7.  Grey  stones  without  inscrip¬ 
tion,  brass  gone. 

8.  Grey  stone,  inscription  in  capi¬ 
tals  nearly  defaced : 

“  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Sarah,  the  wife 
of  John  Pennyng,  gent,  who  died  Dec.  4, 
1638.” 

Q.  Small  black  marble: 

“  Depositum  Ricardi  Dewing,  mdcccxxiu.” 

10.  Grey  stone,  once  inlaid  with 
the  figure  of  a  man  in  the  attitude  of 
devotion,  at  his  feet  three  shields,  the 
brasses  all  gone. 

1 1.  Grey  stone  uninscribed. 

N  ear  the  reading-desk  and  pulpit, 
which  are  placed  in  the  South-east 
corner,  lies  a  large  slab,  No.  f  12]  for¬ 
merly  inlaid  with  a  figure,  kneeling 
at  a  desk,  and  having  a  label  issuing 
from  his  mouth  ;  two  shields  of  arms, 
the  brasses  all  gone  except  one  shield, 
on  which  are  the  arms  of  De  Grey 
impaling  Baynard.  This  is  the  tomb 
of  Fulk  de  Grey,  gent.*  (one  of  the 
five  sons  of  Wm.  de  Grey,  of  Merton, 
esq.)f  who  was  buried  here  in  the 
grave  of  Elizabeth  Drurv  *  his  wife. 

O  _  _ v 

*  “  1655.  Elizabeth  Gray,  wife  of  Fulke 
Grey,  geut.  was  buried  the  viijth  dale  of  No¬ 
vember  Anno  ut  supra. 

“  1560.  Fulke  Grey,  gent,  was  buried  the 
v  daic  of  Jan.”  Carbroo/cc  Parish  Register. 

f  See  Gent.  Mag.  fur  July,  1825,  p.  13. 
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In  “  1570,  George  Gray,  sonne  of  An¬ 
thony  Gray,  gent,  was  buried  the  xmi 
daie  of  February,’’  and  the  same  year 
Anthony  Greyc,  gent,  son  and  heir  of 
Fulk  de  Grey,  aforesaid,  was  buried 
also,  whose  son  Anthony  de  Grey,  of 
Carbrooke,  was  living  in  1 G 1 G,  and 
had  one  brother,  Thomas,  and  nine 
sisters. 

South  Aile.  One  window  to  the 
\Y  est,  one  to  the  East,  and  four  win¬ 
dows  to  the  South,  all  uniform.  Se¬ 
ven  grey  slabs  stripped  of  their  brasses 
and  inscriptions.  Blomefield  says  : 
“  there  are  several  priests  buried  un¬ 
der  gravestones  here,  as  is  plain  from 
the  badge  or  emblem  of  the  priesthood, 
still  remaining  on  several  of  them,  the 
other  brasses  being  gone,  viz.  the  three 
chalices,  thereon  the  wafers  or  sacra¬ 
mental  bread.’*  At  the  East  end,  a 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  whose  al¬ 
tar  and  image  were  in  it.  The  ascent 
to  the  altar  still  remains.  This  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Virgin’s  gild,  and  had 
a  priest  maintained  by  them,  to  sing 
there. 

North  aile,  lighted  same  as  the 
South. 

1.  Grey  slab  uninscribed. 

2.  Grey  stone  once  inscribed  round 
the  edge,  but  the  inscription  is  nearly 
obliterated.  The  words  Hobcrtufif  ct 
Margaret,  now  remain. 

3. 4.  5.  6.  all  deprived  of  their  brasses. 

At  the  East  end  of  this  aile  was  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  whose  altar  and  image  were  in  it. 
Th  is  belonged  to  the  guild  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  in  this  town,  and  that  society 
found  a  chaplain  constantly  to  sing  for 
the  welfare  of  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  guild  living,  and  the  souls  of  the 
brothers  departed.  In  1462,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Astle,  gentlewoman,  was  interred 
before  the  altar  of  this  chapel. 

In  the  East  wall,  a  door  to  the  rood- 
loft.  Several  texts  of  Scripture,  paint¬ 
ed  on  wood,  are  fixed  against  the  walls 
of  both  ailes;  they  were  formerly  hung 
against  the  pillars.  Over  the  North 
porch  is  a  room  in  which  lie  several 
pieces  of  old  armour,  said  to  belong 
to  the  Knights  Templars  buried  here. 
If  I  mistake  not,  this  is  the  armour 
accounted  for  in  the  inventory  after- 
mentioned,  as  belonging  to  the  town. 

The  Chancel  is  lighted  by  three 
large  pointed  windows  to  the  South, 
two  to  the  North,  and  one  to  the  East. 
South  door.  In  the  South  wall,  tw’o 
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stone  seats,  separated  by  a  round  pil¬ 
lar,  which  forms  two  pointed  arches. 

Black  marbles  on  the  floor  : 

1 .  ‘‘In  memory  of  Samuel,  son  of  Ro¬ 
bert  and  Elizabeth  Alpe,  who  died  Jan.  If), 
1804,  in  the  17th  year  of  his  age.” 

2.  “  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Henrv 
Al]  ie,  who  died  Sept.  8,  1822,  aged  02 
years.” 

3.  “  In  memory  of  Thomas  Feverall, 
gent,  who  departed  this  life  the  1st  day  of 
May,  1782,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 
Also  of  Jane  his  wife,  who  died  Jan.  3J, 
17.95,  aged  79  years. 

4.  Feverall’s  arms.  Motto  :  Bonne  Es- 
prrance.  “In  memory  of  Robert  Feverall, 
esq.  many  years  an  eminent  merchant  in 
Walbrook,  a  Governor  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Commission¬ 
ers  of  Lieutenancy  for  the  City  of  London, 
who  departed  this  life  the  9th  day  of  Jau. 
anno  domini  1/G5,  in  the  6'8th  year  of  his 
age.” 

5.  “  In  memory  of  Robert,  the  son  of 
Thomas  Feverall,  of  this  parish,  gent,  and 
Jane  his  wife,  horn  the  8th  of  March,  1756', 
died  the  14th  of  Feb.  1772.  His  truly  ami¬ 
able  disposition  rendered  him  highly  esteem’d 
in  life,  and  lamented  in  death.” 

In  the  middle  of  the  chancel  lie  two 
slabs  (like  the  lids  of  stone  coffins)  with 
a  cross  patee  on  each  ;  there  arc  two 
imperfect  circumscriptions  on  them  in 
capitals,  which  seem,”  says  Blomefield, 
“  to  be  added  long  since  they  were  first 
laid,  and  most  probably  when  they  were 
replaced,  after  the  re-building  of  the 
Church  :  1  take  that  most  North  to  be 
the  sepulchre  of  Maud,  Countess  of 
Clare,  foundress  of  the  Preceptory 
here,  and  the  other  on  her  right  hand, 
or  that  most  South,  to  be  one  of  her 
younger  sons,  that  might  probably  be 
the  first  commander  of  this  house; 
but  to  say  positively  it  is  so,  I  do  not 
pretend  ;  they  lie  exactly  in  the  place 
where  the  founders  of  religious  places 
were  generally  buried  ;  by  the  crosses, 
they  were  of  the  order;  by  the  place 
of  interment,  persons  of  distinction  ; 
by  the  remains  of  the  inscriptions, 
mother  and  son,  and  also  of  the  Clare 
family;  now,  though  I  do  not  meet 
with  their  names,  Vincent  on  Brook, 
fob  120,  says,  that  she  bad  by  Roger 
de  Clare,  her  husband,  Richard  Earl 
of  Clare  and  Hertford,  and  others  ;  and 
Mr.  Dugdale,  telling  us  where  that  Earl 
was  buried,  shows  plainly  it  was  not 
his  sepulchre,  else  1  should  have  been 
induced  to  have  thought  so,  by  reason 
of  his  confirmation  of  his  father  and 
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mother’s  benefactions  to  this  house, 
to  which  he  was  also  a  benefactor.  It 
is  plain  from  this  inscription,  that  he 
was  a  Knight  of  the  order,  and  had 
been  at  Jerusalem,  and  so  qualified  to 
be  commander  of  the  house,  and  must 
be  of  great  note,  his  name  being  not 
mentioned,  all  which  confirms  my  for¬ 
mer  conjecture.” 

Blomcfield  reads  the  inscription  thus  : 

6.  “  MATER  CLARENSIS,  GENEROSO  MILITE 

CLARA,  MA  .  H1C.  TVM . VE.” 

The  letters  are  much  worn,  but  as 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  this  appears 
to  be  the  reading  : 

“MATER  CLARENSIS  GENERI  gVO  MILITE 
CLARAM 

ANGLIA  SE  IACTAT  HIC  TVMVLAT”... 

There  is  no  division  of  the  words, 
the  letters  being  close  together. 

The  inscription  on  the  adjoining 
stone  runs  thus: 

7.  “  A.  DEXTR1S.  NATVS.  REQVIESC1T. 

MATRIS.  HVMATVS. 

HVNC.  PETIIT.  PORTVM.  PROPRIVM.  REVO- 
LVTVS.  IN.  ORTVM.” 

8.  Grey  slab,  figure  of  a  priest,  la¬ 
bel  from  his  mouth,  brass  and  inscrip¬ 
tion  gone. 

g.  Grey  stone  reaved  of  its  brass. 

Ascent  to  the  altar  by  three  steps. 
Within  the  altar- rails  two  stones.  No. 
10  and  11,  robbed  of  their  brasses. 

12.  Small  black  marble  to  the  South  : 

“  In  memory  of  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Deorge  Thomas,  and  Mary  his  wife, 
•who  died  May  30,  1756,  aged  12  weeks.” 

There  were  sixteen  stalls  in  the 
chancel,  answering  to  the  number  of 
knights  resident  here. 

In  1530  Robert  Wallot,  gent,  of  this 
town,  was  buried  in  the  Church. 

In  1650  the  following  arms  were 
in  the  Church,  and  some  of  them  re¬ 
mained  in  Blomefield's  time,  but  in 
my  search  I  could  not  find  one. 

Clare.  Bigod.  Brotherton.  Mow¬ 
bray.  Ncvil  and  Latimer.  And  these, 
Barry  of  ten,  Argent  and  Azure,  a  lion 
rampant  Or.  Ermine,  a  saltier  en¬ 
grailed  Gules,  and  the  same  two  coats 
impaled.  Three  lions  rampant  in  a 
bordure,  impaling  a  fess  between  two 
chevrons.  England.  France.  Argent 
on  a  fess  Gules,  three  fleurs  de  lises  Or. 
Gules,  six  cross  crosslets  Or,  a  label 
of  three  Azure.  Azure,  two  luces  in¬ 
dorsed,  between  crusuly  of  cross  or 
croslcts  Or. 

From  “  a  new  Booke  of  the  yearlye 
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accountcs  for  theTowne  of  Carbrooke, 
1627,’’  1  select  the  following  memo¬ 
randa  : 

1627.  “We  have  payd  and  layd  out  in. 
charges  for  the  sayd  towne  towards  the 
building  of  the  hell-frame  and  other  charges, 
xv1'. 

1629.  “  Given  by  John  Fitt,  the  sonne 
of  James  Fitt,  vis.  viijd.  to  the  towne  of  Car- 
brook  as  may  appeare  by  his  last  will,  the 
vjth  April,  to  he  given  to  the  poore  yearlye. 

1635.  “They  [the  Churchwardens]  layd 
out,  as  appeareth  by  their  bylls,  sene  and 
alowed  by  the  townesmen,  about  the  North 
ile,  371'.  35.  3d. 

1636.  “They  have  layd  out  this  year,  as 
appeareth  by  their  bills,  allowed  by  the 
townesmen.  They  repayered  the  South  ile, 
36u.  35.  lid. 

1639.  “  We  recd  this  yeare  for  the  bu- 
riall  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of  John  Pennynge, 
gen’,  in  the  church,  6s.  8 d. 

“  We  recd  of  Richard  Kitchinman  for 
the  buriall  of  his  wife  in  the  Church,  6s.  8 d. 

“  We  have  bought  this  yeare  a  hood  for 
the  minister,  cost  lu.  45. 

1642.  “  Recd  of  Peter  George  xxs.  as  a 
legacye  given  by  Myclieall  George  his  fa¬ 
ther  towards  the  maynetene  of  the  Church 
of  Carbrook.” 

Another  Book  begins  lb83 — 4,  in 
which  are  several  entries  of  stories  ol 
hemp  due  from  Sir  Robert  Claydon, 
and  in  1708  is  this  remark  : 

“  A  stone  of  hempe  due  to  the  towne  this 
year  from  William  Clayton,  esq.  for  bell- 
ropes.” 

On  the  last  leaf  is 

“  A  true  note  and  inuentory  of  all  the 
. and  all  mouables  whatsoever  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Church  of  Carbrook,  made 
and  taken  by  Edward  Catterall,  Minister, 
and  Michael  George  and  Wm.  Scot  sen. 
the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month  of  June, 
Anno  Dom.  162... 

“  The  bookes. 

“  Imprimis,  a  large  volumed  Bible  of 
Henry  the  viij  his  tra’slac’. 

“  It’m,  another  large  volumed  Bible  of  Q. 
Elizab.  translacon  of  the  gift  of  Elizabeth 

R .  widow,  giuen  to  ye  Church  of  Car- 

brook,  and  printed  by  Henry  Denham  and 
Richard  Watkins,  Anno  1574. 

“  It’m,  another  Elizabeth  large  Bible, 
printed  by  X’pofer  Barker,  Anno  1585. 

“  It’m,  another  large  Bible  of  King  James 
his  translacon,  printed  by  Robt.  Barker, 
Anno  1617- 

“  It’m,  three  bookes  of  com’on  prayer,  a 
larger  and  a  lesser  volume. 

“  I’tm,  yc  workes  of  yl  famous  man  John 
Jewell,  Bishop  of  Sarum. 

“  It’m,  Erasmus  his  pa’ phrase  in  English 
upon  the  four  Euangelists. 
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<«  It’m,  n  booke  of  yc  forme  of  prayer  arul 
fasting,  set  forth  1625. 

“It’m,  another  of  the  same  subject  set 
forth  anno  1626. 

“  It’m,  a  forme  of  thanskiging  for  yc  stay¬ 
ing  of  the  pestilence,  set  forth  Anno  bom. 
1 625. 

“  It’m,  a  form  of  prayer  and  fasting,  set 
forth  1628. 

“  It’m,  a  thansgiving  for  the  vth  of  August. 

“  It’m,  a  form  of  prayer  for  March  ye  24. 

“  It’m,  a  form  of  thansgiving  for  the  5th 
of  Nouember,  1605. 

“  It’m,  the  booke  of  Homelies  at  large,  set 
forth  anno  1582. 

“  It’m,  little  manuel  contening  the  homely 
of  willfull  rehellion,  in  six  p’tes,  printed  by 
Richard  Jugge  and  John  Cawood. 

“It’m,  ye  canon  booke. 

“  It’m,  live  bookes  of  Articles. 

“  It’m,  the  Register  booke  of  Christnings, 
Mariages,  and  Burialls. 

“  It’m,  a  p’clamacon  set  forth  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  1599,  for  fast  daves  and  against 
ale  houses  and  rouges. 

“  It’m,  a  little  table  of  the  ten  com’ande- 
mts. 

“  It’m,  the  tithing  table,  and  a  table  of 
degrees  of  mariage. 

“  It’m,  captein  John  Smithes  history  of 
ye  new  found  land. 

“  It’m,  a  book  of  instructions  from  king 
Charles  to  all  the  BB.  of  E’land,  printed 
1626*. 

“  The  vestmts  and  other  things. 

“  Impr.  a  faire  large  holland  surplice. 

“  It’m,  a  carpet  of  damask  for  ye  comu- 
nion  table. 

“  It’m,  a  silver  cup  and  couer  for  the  oo- 
munion,  wth  a  linning  bag  for  to  put  them  in . 

“  It’m,  a  course  damaske  herse  cloth  for 
the  poore. 

“  It’m,  two  cushions,  and  a  green  cloth 
for  the  pulpit,  and  to  be  used  at  mariages. 

“  It’m,  one  great  chest  to  lay  in  ye  bookes 
and  a  comunion  table. 

“It’m,  two  old  lectures  or  deskes. 

“  It’m,  eiglit  iron  bolts  taken  of  the  old 
bell  frames,  and  three  irons  taken  also  from 
the  sd  frames. 

“  It’m,  four  great  iron  spits. 

“  It’m,  eleven  half-inch  boards  inye  vestry. 

“  It’m,  two  corslets  belonging  to  yc  town, 
wth  two  swords  and  two  daggers  to  them  be¬ 
longing. 

“  It’m,  three  pikes,  one  musket  furnisht. 

“It’m,  three  tables  of  scripture  hanging 
on  tbe  three  upper  pillars  on  the  South,  and 
as  many  hanging  on  the  three  upper  pillers 
on  the  North  with  gilded  and  pictured  borders. 

“  It’m,  one  mattack  pick  and  a  peice  of 
another. 

“It’m,  one  ould  tub,  two  pailes,  and  a 
ladder  of  17  staves. 

“  It’m,  one  chest  wth  iron  barres  in  tire 
vestry  for  the 
the  town. 
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“  It’m,  one  long  box  of  above  9  yds.  long, 
and  a  little  round  old  poor-man’s  box  in- 
viron’d  wth  iron. 

“  lt’m,  an  old  beer  [bier]  and  two  forms 
standing  in  the  South  alley. 

“  It’m,  two  flat  pieces  of  timber  by  the 
bellfrey. 

“  It’m,  a  rook-net.” 

Many  of  the  books  mentioned  in 
the  above  inventory  are  still  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  kept  with  the  Registers  in  a 
strong  iron-bound  chest  in  the  chancel. 

The  first  Register  begins  thus:  [in 
black  letter]  leaf  torn  : 

“  Matrimoni . 

Sepultorum  secund... 

Preceptutn  Domini 
Regis  Ileurici  octavi 
dei  gracia  Anglic  et 
frauncie  fidei  defensor’ 
et  domini  Hib’nie  ac  in 
trii  suprem’  capitis 
Anglic  Ecclie  tricesimo 
Annoq  dni  1538.” 

I  was  much  pleased  with  finding  on 
the  second  page  the  following  memo¬ 
randum,  as  it  tells  us  at  what  time  the 
learned  Blomefield  visited  this  Church 
to  make  Collections  for  his  valuable 
History  of  Norfolk:  “  Sept.  2(j,  1738, 
Ext.  F.B.’>  [Francis  Blomefield], 

Edw.  Catherall  signs  minister,  1(>22. 

1565.  “Sr  James  Robinson,  Clarke,  was 
buried  the  xix  daie  of  February,  anno  ut 
supra. 

1570.  “  George  Gray,  sonue  of  Anthony 
Gray,  gent,  w'as  buried  the  xiiij  dale  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  anno  ut  supra. 

1583.  “  James  Simpson,  clerke,  wfas  bu¬ 
ried  the  xxth  daie  of  Aprill. 

1592.  “  Will’m  Butterwoode,  clerke,  was 
buried  the  v  of  Maye. 

1597-  “  Anthony  Gray,  gent,  was  buried 
the  xxii  of  December. 

1625.  “  lnterog.  Nata  mori  cur  es,  si- 
mul  orta  et  mortua  ?  Cur  lieu  ! 

Natalis  funus  Venter  et  Urua  fuit. 

“Mary,  daughter  of  Edward  Catheral, 
minister  of  Carbrook,  and  Faith  his  wife, 
died  the  9th  of  August. 

“  Kcspons.  Mortua  nascor,  Ego  perijs- 
sem,  d"i  perijssem  ; 

Mi  Funus  Foenus,  Tumulus  Alvus  erit. 

“Bridget,  daughter  of  Thomas  Frances, 
buried  October  decimo. 

“  Though  in  this  book  of  death  thou  be’st 
recorded,  [awarded.” 

Thy  part  i’  th’  booke  of  life  thou  art 

“Mary  Gaudron,  wife  of  Thomas  Gaud- 
ron,  gent,  a  woman  rich  in  good  workes  and 
almes-deedes  which  she  did,  to  the  great 
greife  of  many  died  on  Sunday  at  night, 
Octob.  23,  and  was  solcmnlk:  buried  mi 
tuesday,  Octobris  vicesimo  rjumto. 
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‘  ‘  The  booke  of  life  agrees  wth  thy  live’s  story, 
And  by  theise  bookes  thou  iudged  art  to 
glory-”  Apoc.  xx.  12. 

“  Mcerens  composuit  Edwardus  Catherall 
Minister,  ut  illam  Memoriae  consecraret,  et 
Amoris  sui  superstitem  Tessaram  relinquat. 

1627.  “  An  unbaptized  still-borne  infant 
son  of  Peter  Sorrell,  was  buried  Maij  octavo.” 

I  transcribed  this,  as  I  did  not  sup¬ 
pose  it  usual  to  register  the  deaths  of 
unbaptised  children,  hut  I  have  found 
many  instances  in  the  Register  hooks 
of  this  parish. 

1630.  “William  Sudlington,  gent,  died 
Augusti  vicesimo  octavo,  and  was  buried 
Augusti  vicesimo  nono  noctu. 

16'37.  “Henry  Sidney,  an  antient  man, 
descended  of  the  Right  Hon,,lc  house  of  the 
Sidneys,  Earls  of  Lecester,  but  more  Honble 
by  his  new  birth,  buried  Martii  decimo 
nono.” 

On  the  last  leaf: 

“  Funell. 

Si  qd  nosti  verius  istis,  credito,  si  non, 
Candidus,  ut  soleas,  miseresce  infantis...5^.” 

“This  Funell,’’ says  Blomefield,  “I 
suppose,  was  one  of  the  Cathedral’s 
scholars,  and  transcribed  the  register 
for  him.” 

The  first  Register  ends  1643. 

The  second  Register  begins  1653, 
and  ends  1735.  * 

The  third  Register  begins  1748,  and 
ends  1776. 

The  fourth  Register  begins  1776, 
and  ends  1812,  when  the  new  Re¬ 
gisters  commence. 

A  Marriage  Register  begins  1754, 
and  ends  1788,  another  Marriage  Re¬ 
gister  commences  17&8,  and  continues 
to  the  beginning  of  new  Books. 

A  Register  of  Births  begins  1776, 
and  ends  1812. 

For  a  list  of  Vicars  from  1332  to 
1738,  see  Blomefield’s  History  of  Nor¬ 
folk  ;  since  that  time  the  following  In¬ 
cumbents  have  occurred. 

George  Thomas,  William  Clough, 
Robert  Phillips,  Joseph  Lane,  George 
Deane. 

The  Rev.  William  Deighton  is  the 
presentVicar,  and  also  Rector  ofWhin- 
burgh,  in  Norfolk.  He  resides  at  East 
Dereham,  and  officiates  at  Carbrook 
every  Sunday,  alternately  morning  and 
afternoon. 

John  Raper  is  the  present  Parish 
Clerk,  and  has  held  the  office  for  nearly 
half  a  century. 

*  Blomefield  reads  it  thus  :  “  infantie 
annis,”  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  “  in- 
fantis,”  the  last  word  is  now  illegible. 


There  is  paid  by  the  Churchwardens 
out  of  Bacon  and  Maltwood’s  Trustee¬ 
ship  on  the  Sunday  after  St.  Paul’s- 
day  1/.  There  is  also  on  the  feast-day 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  1/.  given 
by  the  Will  of  Mr.  John  Mason.  T  here 
should  also  he  given  by  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  4s.  or  a  stone  of  hemp  yearly 
towards  maintaining  the  bell-ropes. 

Yours,  &c.  M.  D.  Duffield. 


Mr.  Urban,  April  3. 

N  addition  to  the  description  of  the 
Parish  of  Griston,  which  appeared 
in  your  Magazines  for  April  and  May, 
1817>  I  have  only  to  add  the  following. 

“  1600.  27  Jun.  42  Eliz.  Regina  dat’ Mar¬ 
tino  E’po  Ellen’  et  Succ’  suis,  totam  illam 
Rectoriarn  de  Griston  in  Com’  Norfolk,  cu 
suis  Juribus,  Membris  et  Pertinentiis  univ’- 
sis  :  ac  totum  illud  Horreu  decimale,  ac 
oes  Xmas  Grano’m  et  Foeni,  ac  alias  Xmas 
quascuq’  eidem  Rectories  spectan’.  Quae 
R’c’oria  p’  Particulare  inde  extenditur  ul¬ 
tra  Repriss.  ad  claru  annuu  Reditum  sive 
Valorem  6- 10-0  p’  an.  Et  d’c’s  Martius 
E’pus  p’  se  et  succe.  suis  Ep’is  Eliensibus 
convenit  cu’  d’c&  Regina  Heredibus  et  succ’. 
suis,  qd  Ipse  et  Succ’  sui  una  annualem  Pen- 
sionem  quadraginta  Solidoru  exeuntem  de 
d’c’a  Rectoria,  et  Vicario  de  Griston,  Di- 
vina  celebran’  coram  Parochianis  ib’m  an- 
nuatim  solubilem,  de  Tempore  in  Tempus 
p’solvent,  ac  d’c’a  Reginam,  Heredes  et  Suc- 
cessores  suos  inde  exonerabunt  et  acquieta- 
bunt  de  Temp’e  in  Tempus  inp’petuum. 

“  This  Rectory  and  Advowson  of  the  Vi¬ 
carage  was  granted,  among  other  estates,  in 
exchange  for  several  manors  in  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  according  to  Willis ;  the  Bishop  to  pay 
the  Vicar  yearly  405.  Bp.  Fleetwood. 

6  J ac.  8  Oct.  Martin  Lord  Bp.  of  Ely 
grants  a  lease  of  the  Rectory  of  Griston,  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Priory  of  Buckingham,  but  excepts 
and  reserves  to  himself  and  his  successors 
the  Advowson  and  Donation  of  the  Vicarage. 
Lessee  to  pay  an  annual  pension  of  405.  to 
the  Vicar  out  of  the  Rectory.  Reg.  Heton, 
f.  73,  74. 

“  1660.  Presented  11  Feb.  Robt.  Mas¬ 
ters,  A.B. 

“  1687.  13  March,  Robt.  Harsnett. 

“  1694.  John  Berry,  cess.  Harsnett. 

“  1699.  22  Sept.  John  Ellis,  A.M.  cess. 
Berry.  A. 

“  1713.  Sept.  29,  Wm.  Tanner  [hat.  in 
Com.  Wilts.  A°  1 689.  Bp.  Reg.  p.  85.] 

“  1723.  Mr.  Tanner  resigned  or  voided 
this  Living  by  cession  (for  Topcroft)  and 
Mr.  John  Borret  was  presented  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  vacancy  of  the  See.” 

From  Coles's  MSS.  vol,  xtvi.  p.  81. 
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From  an  account  between  “  The 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Sherlock  and  Mr. 
Peter  Chester  on  the  one  part,  and 
Mr.  John  Muston  on  yc  other  part, 
for  Griston  Tythes  for  Michaelmas 
1725,  1726,  1727,”  it  appears  that  a 
year’s  rent  for  the  Impropriation  was 
22/.  15s.  but  how  the  Bishop  of  Ban¬ 
gor  [Dr.  Sherlock]  was  concerned  at 
Griston,  1  have  not  been  able  to  as¬ 
certain. 

According  to  the  census  taken  May 
28,  182,1,  there  were  in  Griston  3() 
houses,  all  inhabited,  9b  males,  102 
females,  total  number  of  inhabitants 
198.  ltlCHMONDIENSlS. 

— — 

Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  5. 

KNOW  not  whether  the  following 
anecdote  has  ever  found  its  way 
into  print.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
you  may  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  my 
statement,  as  I  was  on  the  spot  at  the 
time  when  the  incident  occurred. 

About  the  year  1 7 SG  or  1787,  a 
Scotch  Highland  regiment  was  in  gar¬ 
rison  at  Dublin :  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  happened  that  an  Oran-Otang 
was  there  exhibited  as  a  show,  under 
the  appellation  of  the  “  Ethiopian  Sa¬ 
vage.’' 

That  exhibition  had  not  long  con¬ 
tinued,  when  a  paragraph,  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect,  appeared  in  the  “Dub¬ 
lin  Evening  Post ,’’  of  which  a  Mr. 
Magee  was  the  proprietor  : 

“Yesterday  morning,  as  the  keeper  of 
the  Ethiopian  Savage  had  him  out  for  an 
airing  on  the  North  Wall*,  he  was  accost¬ 
ed  by  a  sergeant  of  the  Highland  corps, 
who  claimed  the  brute,  as  a  deserter  from 
that  regiment.  In  vain  tjie  man  protested 
that  his  ward  had  never  enjoyed  the  honour 
of  serving  his  Majesty  in  the  Scotch  or  any 
other  regiment — ‘  Nay,  nay,  Mon /’  replied 
the  soldier,  ‘  Dirtna  tell  me — I  ken  my  ain 
country  in  his  face.” 

That  paragraph  excited  the  laughter 
of  Mr.  Magee’s  readers,  and  soon  be¬ 
came  a  town- talk.  But  mark  the  se¬ 
quel. 

In  a  day  or  two  afterward,  a  High¬ 
land  officer  appeared  at  the  door  of 
Mr.  Magee’s  shop  [or  office],  followed 
by  three  or  four  privates  of  his  corps, 
wearing  their  side-arms,  and  standing 
a  little  aside,  out  of  sight  from  those 
persons  within.  On  entering,  be  ask¬ 
ed  to  see  Mr.  Magee,  who  then  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  the  shop,  immediately 

*  A  very  lonesome  place  at  that  time, 
though  perhaps  otherwise  at  present. 


-Helmets  under  Effigies.  [xevr. 

announced  himself  as  the  object  of  his 
inquiry. — Hereupon  the  officer  beck¬ 
oned  to  the  soldiers  ;  on  whose  en¬ 
trance,  he  said  aloud  in  a  terrific  tone, 
“There  Donald  !  Duncan  1  Malcolm! 
that’s  the  mon  !" — “  Vara  weel !  “  Vara 
iveel /’’  responded  the  men,  fiercely 
eying  Mr.  Magee,  and  significantly 
nodding;  and,  without  further  parley, 
the  unwelcome  visitants  quietly  retir¬ 
ed,  leaving  Mr.  Magee  to  his  own  re¬ 
flexions. 

Those  reflexions  (as  may  naturally 
be  supposed)  were  fur  from  pleasant. 
He  took  for  granted  that  the  officer 
had  come  for  the  purpose  of  identify¬ 
ing  him,  and  pointing  him  out  to  his 
followers,  for  assassination.  And  so 
great  was  his  terror,  that  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  length  of  time  be  was  afraid  to 
venture  out  of  his  bouse  after  dusk, 
lest  he  should  be  met  by  some  High¬ 
lander  thirsting  for  bis  blood,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  lodge  in  his  weern  the  full 
length  of  his  dir!:.  His  fear,  however, 
was  his  only  punishment;  the  officer 
having  intended  nothing  more  than  to 
give  Maister  Magee  a  hearty  fright,  as 
a  jocular  recompense  for  his  ill-natured 
and  illiberal  pleasantry.  Hibernus. 


Mr.  Urban,  May  \. 

N  your  Review  of  Nicolas’s  Tes- 
tumenta  Vetusta,  p.  241,  it  is  re¬ 
marked  that  “a  helmet,  under  the  head 
of  sepulchral  effigies,  seems  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  knighthood,  and  no  inferior 
rank.”  I  am  afraid  that  the  truth  of 
this  observation  will  hardly  bear  the 
test  of  experience.  It  will  be  found,  I 
think,  that  all  persons  who  in  their 
life-times  were  accustomed  to  follow 
the  profession  of  arms,  were  entitled  to 
have  the  head  of  their  sepulchral  effigy 
placed  on  a  helmet.  I  have  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  but  few  books  of  reference  ;  and 
can  only  appeal  to  one,  and  that  is 
Cotman’s  Suffolk  Brasses;  in  that  work 
three  effigies  at  least  will  be  found 
where  the  figure  rests  its  head  on  a 
helmet,  and  the  parties  represented  had 
obtained  no  rank  superior  to  that  of 
esquire.  The  three  instances  are, 
John  W  ingfiehl,  esq.  in  the  Church 
of  Easton.  He  died  1584. 

Alex.  Newton,  esq.  in  the  Church 
of  Brayes  worth.  He  died  156g. 

Henry  Everard,  esq.  in  Denston 
Church.  He  died  1524. 

More  instances  might,  no  doubt,  be 
referred  to,  had  I  sufficient  means  for 
that  purpose.  D.  A.  Y. 


Wild  Bull  and  Cow,  Gisburne  Park,  Yorkshire. 


M  r.  U  R  BA n,  April  1 0. 

HE  following  description  of  a  sin¬ 
gular  Breed  of  Wild  Cattle,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  Dr.  Whitaker’s  “  History 
of  Craven,”  will  illustrate  the  above 
representations  of  the  Bull  and  Cow. 

“  Gisburne  Park,  the  residence  of  Lord 
Ribblesdale,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  herd 
of  wild  cattle,  descendants  of  that  indige¬ 
nous  race  which  once  peopled  the  great  fo¬ 
rests  of  Lancashire.  After  their  extinction 
in  a  wild  state,  which  we  know  did  not  take 
place  till  a  short  time  before  the  age  of  Le- 
land,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  breed 
was  kept  up  by  the  Abbots  of  YVhalley  in 
the  Lord’s  Park,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Asshetons,  who  acquired  possession  of 
that  rich  domain  soon  after  the  dissolution. 
These  species  differ  from  those  of  Lynn  in 
Cheshire,  and  Chillingham  Castle  in  North¬ 
umberland,  (where  alone  in  South  Britain 
they  are  now  preserved,)  in  being  without 
horns.  They  are  white,  save  the  tips  of 
their  noses,  which  are  black,  rather  mis¬ 
chievous,  especially  when  guarding  their 
youne,  and  approach  the  object  of  their 
resentment  in  a  very  insidious  manner. 
They  breed  with  tame  cattle  ;  hut  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  respect  for  so  antient  and  sin¬ 
gular  a  family  will  preserve  them  from  any 
foreign  admixtures.” 

Dr.  Whitaker  adds  in  a  note : 

“  Yet  much  attention  is  due  to  the  fa¬ 
mily  tradition,  which  reports  that  they  were 
brought  from  Guisborough  Priory  after  the 
Dissolution.  This  is  strengthened  by  the 
following  coincidence  :  that  Priory  was 
founded  by  Robert  de  Brus  in  1129;  and  it 
is  related  by  Matthew  Paris,  that  one  of 
iris  descendants  having  offended  King  John, 
purchased  a  return  of  favour  by  presenting 
him  with  400  cows  and  a  bull,  all  perfectly 
white.  The  disproportion  between  the 
numbers  of  each  sex  renders  it  likely  that 
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there  is  some  error  in  the  numbers. —  I  am 
sorry  that  I  have  mislaid  my  reference  to 
the  passage  alluded  to  in  the  old  historian.” 

We  will  conclude  this  extract  by 
Dr.  Whitaker’s  glowing  description  of 
the  beauties  of  Gisbnrn  Park  : 

“  The  little  town  of  Gisburn  is  neat,  airy, 
and  pleasant.  In  an  elevated  situation  to 
the  South-west,  is  the  antient  house  of 
Arnoldsbiggin,  for  many  generations  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  the  Lister  family,  who  removed 
in  later  times  to  the  lower  hall  of  Gisburne; 
the  demesnes  of  which  having  since  been 
enclosed  for  deer,  it  has  acquired  the  name 
of  Gisburne  Park.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ribble  and  Stock- 
beck. 

“On  a  track  of  several  miles  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ribble,  above  and  below  Gis¬ 
burne  Park,  have  been  planted,  since  the 
year  1784,  1,200,000  oaks,  besides  an  un¬ 
counted  number  of  other  trees.  I  know 
not  a  more  patriotic  work,  or  one  which 
could  better  entitle  its  author  to  the  Barony 
of  a  valley  so  adorned  and  improved. 

“The  house  with  much  simplicity  has  a 
very  elegant  and  pleasing  effect.  The  no¬ 
ble  owner  may  congratulate  himself  on  the 
possession  of  two  residences  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  varieties  of  our  climate  ;  for  if  an 
epicure  in  air  and  weather  were  permitted  to 
make  his  own  choice  in  Craven,  he  could 
scarcely  be  better  accommodated,  than  by 
the  warm  and  sheltered  margin  of  Stock- 
beck,  and  the  keen  invigorating  atmosphere 
of  Malmater,  in  their  proper  seasons.  The 
rare  and  subtle  element  which  we  respire 
on  all  great  elevations,  when  combined  with 
vigorous  exercise,  is  a  luxury  of  the  purest 
kind,  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  level 
countries  have  no  acquaintance. 

“In  the  house  is  a  series  of  good  por¬ 
traits,  among  which  may  be  distinguished, 
one  attributed  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Lister, 
temp.  Hen.  VIII. ;  General  Lambert,  ap- 
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parently  an  original ;  his  son,  an  excellent 
painting,  by  himself;  and,  above  all,  Crom¬ 
well,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  This  gives  a  truer, 
that  is,  a  worse  idea  of  the  man  than  any 
portrait  of  him  which  I  have  seen.  It  is 
said  to  liavc  been  taken  by  his  own  order, 
with  all  the  warts  and  protuberances  which 
disfigured  his  countenance.  On  the  canvas 
is  painted  the  word  Now,  which  probably 
alludes  to  his  peremptory  mandate  for  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  King.  This 
was  brought  from  Calton  Hall,  and  seems 
to  have  been  his  own  present  to  Lambert. ” 

- - 

Mr.  Urban,  Leicester,  Jane  S. 

I  HAVE  perused  with  attention  the 
Letter  of  Mr.  Lievre  (p.  22()),  in 
reply  to  mine  on  the  personification  of 
Death.  Your  Correspondent  remarks, 
“  that  I  have  arrayed  against  me  (with 
perhaps  one  or  two  eminent  excep¬ 
tions)  the  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
poetry  of  all  ages  and  nations and 
certainly,  if  this  assertion  he  correct, 
the  maintenance  of  the  thesis  I  have 
ventured  to  introduce,  is  rather  a  for¬ 
midable  task.  This  consideration, 
however,  will  not  deter  me  from  en¬ 
tering  into  the  question,  and  I  shall 
therefore  proceed  to  do  so  in  as  brief  a 
manner  as  it  will  allow  me.  The  pro¬ 
priety  of  any  efforts  to  depict  sacred 
objects,  or  objects  the  precise  natures 
of  which  are  wisely  concealed  from 
the  limited  scope  of  terrestrial  vision, 
may  indeed  be  disputed  :  into  that  en- 
uiry,  however,  I  do  not  enter,  and  all 
contend  for  is,  that  if  such  attempts 
be  made,  they  should  be  in  unison 
with  the  light  (be  it  great  or  small) 
which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  par¬ 
ticular  subjects  by  Divine  Revelation. 

Nothing  appears  to  me  more  absurd 
than  the  personification  of  Death  as  a 
skeleton.  When  once  Death  has  struck 
the  body,  his  functions  are  at  an  end, 
and  he  cannot  have  the  slightest  con¬ 
nexion  with  what  subsequently  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  lifeless  corpse.  The  change 
of  the  corpse  to  a  skeleton  is  produced 
by  natural  causes  alone,  over  which 
Death  has  no  controul,  and  which 
take  effect  long  after  he  has  been  called 
into  action  upon  myriads  of  the  sur¬ 
viving  inhabitants  of  this  ever-perish¬ 
ing  world.  To  treat  the  question  more 
familiarly; — would  your  Correspond¬ 
ent,  if  asked  to  represent  an  execu¬ 
tioner ,  give  us  the  picture  of  a  man 
hanging  upon  a  gibbet, — or  if  requested 
to  paint  us  a  Tyro  playing  on  the 
“  wry-neck’d  flute/’  feast  our  eyes 


with  the  dignified  importance  of  a 
Drum  Major,  bearing  his  silver- 
mounted  staff’  of  office,  and  preceding 
an  host  of  trumpeters  and  blowers  on 
the  bassoon?  Would  not  Mr.  Lievre’s 
better  judgment  induce  him  to  put 
upon  canvas,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
representation  of  an  executioner  in  the 
very  last  act  of  his  official  duty,  and  in 
the  second,  a  youth  surrounded  by 
those  sylvan  beauties  which  the  ideas 
connected  with  his  occupation  would 
naturally  convey  ?  An  effect  can  never 
be  an  adequate  representation  of  a 
cause,  nor  (as  in  the  case  of  the  skele¬ 
ton)  can  a  consequence  convey  to  us 
the  idea  of  an  event,  necessarily  prece¬ 
dent  to,  but  not  immediately  connected 
with,  the  consequence  itself. 

I  consider  the  painting  of  “Death 
on  the  pale  Horse/’  by  the  late  cele¬ 
brated  and  respected  President  ot  the 
Royal  Academy,  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  efforts  of  the  human  pencil. 
It  should,  however,  he  recollected, 
that  this  admirable  production  of  art 
must  not  be  viewed  as  a  representation 
of  Death  in  general,  but  as  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  him  under  very  especial 
circumstances.  The  subject  of  the 
picture  is  limited  to  a  particular  de¬ 
scription  of  Death  in  Holy  Writ,  as 
revealed  to  St.  John,  and  this  revela¬ 
tion  was  confined  to  a  personification 
of  the  “  potent  conqueror,”  under  re¬ 
markable  dispensations  of  famine,  bat¬ 
tle,  and  pestilence.  Theological  his¬ 
torians  have  generally  treated  the  pro¬ 
phecy  as  commencing  with  the  sway 
of  the  Emperor  Maximin,  and  conti¬ 
nuing  to  the  t.mc  of  Dioclesian,  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  about  fifty  years,  during  which 
nothing  but  wars  and  murders,  inva¬ 
sions  of  foreign  armies,  rebellions  ot 
subjects,  famine  and  pestilence,  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire.  To  give  an  idea  of  Death 
under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  West 
has  represented  him  as  a  “  King  of 
Terrors,”  but  no  one  can  survey  the 
picture,  and  not  perceive  that  the 
highly-gifted  artist  felt  the  absurdity 
of  representing  his  subject  as  a  skele¬ 
ton.  Out  of  compliment  (we  are  told) 
to  the  visionary  Death  of  Milton,  the 
painter  has  “  endowed  the  central  fi¬ 
gure  with  the  appearance  of  super¬ 
human  strength  and  energy,  and  de¬ 
picted  the  King  of  Terrors  with  the 
physiognomy  of  the  dead  in  a  charnel- 
house,  but  animated  almost  to  ignition 
with  inexhaustible  rage;”  the  arms. 
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however,  are  muscular,  and  with  gi¬ 
gantic  force  are  hurling  darts  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  It  is  impossible  to  account 
for  what  (at  least  at  first  sight)  appears 
a  contradiction,  except  upon  the  ground 
that  the  artist  felt  the  impropriety  of 
representing  the  annihilating  thunder¬ 
bolts  of  the  “potent  conqueror,’’  as 
proceeding  from  a  lifeless  and  fleshless 
source, — alike  incapable  of  action  or 
power ;  and  this  opinion  derives  consi¬ 
derable  support,  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  painter  having  “  clothed  the  fi¬ 
gure  with  a  spacious  robe  of  funereal 
sable,”  and  having  given  bandages  to 
the  feet.  One  of  the  principal  differ¬ 
ences  I  could  have  wished  to  have 
seen  in  the  picture  was,  that  instead 
of  the  figure  bearing  the  physiognomy 
of  the  dead  in  a  charnel-house  (though 
animated  with  rage  as  it  appears),  it 
had  been  represented  as  an  invincible 
earthly  assailant,  executing  the  divine 
purposes  of  an  Almighty  Director. 

1  confess  I  do  not  see  the  force  of 
Mr.  Lievre’s  remark,  as  to  a  skeleton 
or  spectre  conveying  an  idea  of  insa¬ 
tiableness  ;  nor  is  Death  insatiable, 
further  than  the  Divine  Majesty  or¬ 
dains;  the  possessor  of  his  “keys’’ 
can  limit  his  operations.  The  per¬ 
sonification  of  Death  too  by  an  object 
of  flesh  and  blood,  does  not  and  can¬ 
not  interfere  w-ith  his  invincibleness, 
provided  care  be  taken  so  to  depict 
him,  as  to  impress  upon  the  spectator 
the  utter  impossibility  of  successful 
conflict,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term,  and  with  reference  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  objects  which  ought  to  surround 
him. 

Your  Correspondent  appears  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  assertion,  that  Death  can 
ever  dispense  “  happiness,”  and  cer¬ 
tainly  to  only  one  class  can  he  be  said 
to  do  so;  the  impropriety,  however,  of 
always  representing  him  as  an  object 
of  terror,  I  must  assert.  It  is  true  he 
puts  an  end  to  mortal  existence,  and 
to  earthly  vision  rides  triumphant  thro’ 
the  world,  but  surely  he  does  not  in¬ 
variably  usher  in  the  soul  to  a  state  of 
misery.  As  the  agent  of  the  Almighty, 
and  bound  to  obey  his  commands. 
Death  is  alone  the  King  of  Terrors  to 
the  wicked, — the  righteous,  God  sus¬ 
tains  through  the  very  portal,  and  de¬ 
livers  them  from  all  “fear”  of  the 
conquering  hero,  by  taking  from  them 
that  “guilt  of  sin,”  which  alone  makes 
Death  terrible.  If  the  chieftain  in  the 
field  of  duty  can  meet  Death  with  mag- 
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nanimity,  cannot  the  Christian  with 
such  an  Almighty  Leader  and  Guide? 
The  body  will  naturally  shrink  at  the 
direct  approach  of  the  victor,  but  the 
flutter  is  momentary  to  the  Christian, 
as  in  the  very  instant  that  the  attack  is 
made,  Elysium  beams  upon  his  view, 
— the  anticipation  sustains  his  mental 
energies,  and  peace,  hope,  and  joy, 
shed  a  glorious  lustre  over  even  his 
departing  vision  !  It  is  only  by  taking 
all  the  allusions  made  in  the  Scriptures 
to  Death,  and  treating  them  as  a  con¬ 
text,  that  an  accurate  idea  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  can  be  formed.  The  Atonement 
was  made  in  vain  if  it  did  not,  as  far 
as  it  was  intended,  transform  Death 
from  an  object  of  terror  into  an  har¬ 
binger  of  joy,  if  it  did  not  enable  the 
dying  Christian  to  exult  in  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  Eternity,  and  say  to  his  soul  in 
the  lines  of  the  celebrated  poet: 

“  Hark  !  they  whisper,  angels  say, 

Sister  spirit,  eome  away, 

What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite, 

Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 

Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath, 

Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  Death  ?” 

Upon  this  latter  part  of  my  subject, 
too,  I  feel  that  I  am  in  some  measure 
supported  by  the  great  artist  to  whom 
I  have  before  alluded.  Although  his 
inestimable  picture,  as  I  have  observ¬ 
ed,  is  confined  to  a  representation  of 
Death  under  very  appalling  circum¬ 
stances  of  terror  and  bloodshed,  and  is 
not  in  the  least  applicable  to  the  peace¬ 
able  couch  of  the  dying  believer,  he 
has  not  omitted  to  convey  to  the 
“  mind's  eye,”  a  glimpse  of  that  glo¬ 
rious  region,  in  which  appear  “  the 
souls  of  them  that  had  been  slain  for 
the  Word  of  God,  and  for  the  testi¬ 
mony  which  they  had  held,”  in  the 
awful  times  of  persecution  to  which 
the  subject  of  the  picture  relates;  and 
thus  a  powerful  contrast  is  formed  to 
the  misery  and  desolation  which  meet 
the  eye  in  every  other  direction. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  notwithstanding  the  inge¬ 
nuity  displayed  by  your  Correspond¬ 
ent,  my  conviction  of  the  impropriety 
of  representing  Death  as  a  skeleton 
remains  unaltered ;  and  I  must  also 
think,  that  in  any  attempt  at  a  general 
personification  of  the  subject,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  although  Death 
is  an  exclusive  and  uncompromising 
object  of  terror  to  the  wicked,  and  in¬ 
vincible,  as  far  as  respects  all  mortal 
opposition  on  behalf  of  either  the  righ- 
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teous  or  the  wicked,  yet  that  he  is  the 
immediate  precursor  of  a  crown  of  life 
to  the  former,  who  are  sustained  even 
in  the  hour  of  his  victory,  by  “  immor¬ 
tal  arms,’’  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
correct,  to  represent  his  appearance  as 
accompanied  with  the  same  effect  upon 
both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  I 
had  entertained  hopes  that  an  abler 
pen  than  mine  would  have  undertaken 
the  task  of  defending  the  thesis  which 
Mr.  I  devre  has  attacked,  for  to  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  its  possessor,  I  feel  in¬ 
debted  ;  that,  however,  not  having 
been  the  case,  I  have  ventured  to  offer 
some  of  the  reasons  which  have  in¬ 
duced  me  to  take  the  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  I  have  adopted. 

J.  Stockdale  Hardy.* 

t\4  tt  „  .  Church- st .  Westminster, 
Mr.  Urban,  June  6. 

WITH  considerable  pleasure  I  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  public  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
that  every  individual  is  anxious  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Cities  of  London 
and  Westminster.  Let  us,  therefore, 
hope  that  reason  and  taste  will  triumph 
over  prejudice,  and  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  Citizens  instead  of 
blindly  opposing  every  thing  in  the 
shape  of  improvement,  will  by  taking 
every  opportunity  to  promote  the  pub¬ 
lic  good  and  magnificence  of  the  Me¬ 
tropolis,  remove  the  stigma  which  was 
so  justly  cast  upon  their  fathers.  The 
Government  too  ought  to  take  advant¬ 
age  of  this,  possibly  temporary,  feeling, 
and  produce  works  which  will  not  only 
ornament  the  City,  but  prove  that  Eng¬ 
lish  genius  is  capable  of  excelling  in 
every  branch  of  art.  To  effect  this, 
only  men  of  approved  taste,  genius,  and 
skill,  should  he  employed;  the  herd 
of  self-styled  Architects  being  scarcely 
capable  of  adorning  a  shop-front  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  They  consider  that  serving 
an  apprenticeship  to  a  mason  or  car¬ 
penter,  and  acquiring  “the  great  art  of 
scoring  straight  lines, and  setting  off  their 
proportions  by  scale  and  compass,”  is 
all  that  is  required  to  form  a  complete 
Architect;  but  the  paltry  buildings 
which  are  daily  erecting  woefully  prove 
that  taste  and  genius  in  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  different  orders  and  parts 
are  required  to  produce  grandeur  and 
elegance.  These  mere  mechanical  ar¬ 
chitects  form  entrances  to  playhouses 
by  massy  Doric  porticoes;  erect  Do¬ 
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ric  steeples  above  Corinthian  porticoes; 
and  adorn  the  edifices  appropriated  to 
the  service  of  our  bloodless  religion 
with  ox  heads,  axes,  8cc.  fit  ornaments, 
as  Mr.  Gvvynnc  calls  them,  “for  a 
butcher’s  shop  or  slaughter-house.” 
In  your  last  Number,  p.  388,  your 
valuable  Correspondent  “E.  I.C.”  has 
justly  reprobated  some  other  absurd 
combinations  of  orders  and  parts, 
equally  offensive. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter 
into  a  disquisition  upon  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  Architects,  but  to  offer 
some  observations  on  the  “  Improve¬ 
ments  now  carrying  on,  or  suggested” 
in  the  City  of  Westminster.  Per¬ 
mit  me  first  to  draw  your  attention, 
and  that  of  your  readers,  to  a  most  ne¬ 
cessary  improvement,  and  one  that  l 
am  surprised  has  never  before  been 
mentioned.  It  is  a  national  disgrace, 
while  the  Government  is  voting  im¬ 
mense  sums  of  money  for  the  erection 
of  new  offices  and  buildings,  to  suffer 
the  invaluable  bijou  at  Whitehall  to 
remain  in  its  present  dilapidated  state  : 
the  festoons  and  heads  which  connect¬ 
ed  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  co¬ 
lumns  in  the  third  story  of  the  West 
front  are  gone;  the  frieze  broken  to 
pieces;  the  architraves  of  the  windows 
are  sadly  mutilated,  and  indeed  the 
whole  facade  presents  a  most  dilapi¬ 
dated  appearance.  Neither  is  the  East 
front  in  much  better  order,  the  fes¬ 
toons  are  not  entirely  gone,  but  their 
beauty  is  destroyed  by  the  discolour¬ 
ation  of  the  stone.  This  fragment  of 
a  Palace,  which,  had  it  been  com¬ 
pleted,  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
age,  and  have  stood  a  record  of  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  its  great  designer,  surely  de¬ 
serves  a  better  fate.  It  will  he  time 
enough  to  permit  the  beautiful  produc¬ 
tions  ofourEnglish  Palladio  to  moulder 
away,  when  we  possess  a  genius  capa¬ 
ble  of  excelling  him,  but  let  us  not  be¬ 
come  the  scorn  of  foreigners  by  suffer¬ 
ing  buildings  of  acknowledged  merit 
to  crumble  into  dust,  while  wendmire 
almost  every  novel  and  tasteless  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  modern  schools. 

Mr.  Gwynne,  amongst  his  other  im¬ 
provements  of  the  Metropolis,  suggest¬ 
ed  that  this  spot  should  be  improved 
by  the  addition  of  another  wing  exactly 
similar  to  the  Banqueting  House,  and 
a  centre,  the  entrance  to  which  should 
fall  directly  opposite  the  Horse  Guards. 
The  inner  court  to  form  a  square  of 
three  sides  next  the  Thames,  the  North 
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and  South  to  be  ornamented  by  colon¬ 
nades,  and  the  East  open  to  the  river. 
This,  says  the  same  writer,  would  be 
the  means  of  introducing  a  public  or¬ 
nament  truly  elegant  and  useful.  At 
present  the  East  end  of  the  Banquet- 
ting  House,  and  the  classical  statue  of 
James  II.  by  Gibbons,  are  quite  out  of 
sight,  and  almost  unknown.  If  this 
plan  was  adopted,  the  incongruous  pile 
of  buildings  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
would  be  removed,  and  these  beauti¬ 
ful  specimens  of  art  seen  to  advantage 
from  the  water  ;  and  if  the  centre 
square  was  laid  out  in  walks  and  shrub¬ 
bery,  the  whole  would  present  a  very 
beautiful  appearance. 

As,  however,  1  do  not  expect  that 
this  noble  plan  will  be  undertaken,  1 
sincerely  hope  that  Sir  Charles  Long’s 
idea  of  insulating  the  present  building 
will  be  carried  into  effect  (for  what  can 
be  more  absurd  than  the  appending  of 
stables  either  to  a  Banqueting  House 
or  Chapel) ,  and  the  place  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  stables  be  converted  into  a 
garden  enclosed  within  iron -rails*. 
The  South  side  should  then  be  cased 
with  stone,  and  adorned  with  appro¬ 
priate  pilasters,  windows,  and  antae: 
as  it  is  at  present,  the  eye  is  offended  at 
the  sight  of  an  immense  red  brick  wall 
with  one  stone  window  let  in  near  its 
entablature.  The  excrescence  on  the 
North  side  should  then  also  be  remov¬ 
ed,  and  its  front  made  to  accord  with 
that  on  the  South. 

All  writers  upon  the  subject  of  West¬ 
minster  Improvements  agree  as  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  ofaTriumphal  Arch  on  theverge 
of  St.  James’s  Park  ;  the  only  difference, 
therefore,  is,  which  would  be  the  most 
eligible  site  for  such  a  national  monu¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Gwynne  proposed  that  the 
Haymarket  should  be  continued  to  St. 
James’s  Park,  where  a  triumphal  arch 
was  to  be  erected  as  a  termination  to  the 
view,  and  form  a  noble  entrance  into  the 
parks.  Your  Correspondent,  “T.  A.’’ 
m  the  last  Number,  p.  389,  proposes 
that  the  site  of  Carlton  House  should 
be  occupied  by  a  range  of  houses  form¬ 
ing  the  segment  of  a  circle  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  which  should  be  the  triumphal 
arch  ;  hence  a  direct  road  across  the 
Park  to  Story’s  Gate,  and  then  erect 


*  To  this  I  would  suggest  the  removal 
of  the  statue  of  Janies  II.  which  requires  to 
be  more  public  to  make  it  better  known  and 
more  generally  admired. 
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a  crescent,  facing  the  Abbey  Church, 
leading  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

I  consider  that  the  plan  of  the  “  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament”  for  laying  out  this 
plot  of  ground  to  be  far  superior  in 
point  of  taste  to  any  hitherto  suggest¬ 
ed.  If  we  continue  Regent-street  a 
short  distance  through  Pall  Mall,  and 
terminate  this  fine  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  Parks  in  a  handsome  cres¬ 
cent  opening  into  St.  James’s  Park, 
we  shall  make  both  ends  uniform, 
and  as  the  crescent  at  the  Regent’s 
Park  end  is  adorned  by  the  statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  this  would  be  a 
most  appropriate  situation  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  monument  to  his  royal  father, 
executing  by  Mr.  Matth.  Wyatt ;  or, 
as  the  “Member”  has  proposed,  the 
Waterloo  Monument,  “  if  the  address 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  committed  the  Crown 
to  an  assenting  reply,”  should  ever  be 
carried  into  effect.  The  making  a  road 
across  the  Park  to  Story’s  gate  would 
necessarily  encroach  upon  the  recre- 
ationsof  thepublick,  to  destroy  which, 
it  has  been  emphatically  declared, 
would  risk  the  value  of  three  crowns  ! 
and  to  which  his  present  Majesty  has 
signified  his  decided  aversion ;  and 
hence  one  of  the  reasons  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  preparing  Buckingham  House 
as  a  palace.  “T.  A.”  has  very  severely 
deprecated  the  idea  of  stabling  so  near 
the  Abbey  ;  but  when  it  is  known  that 
this  building  will  form  a  very  meat 
quadrangle  in  the  Doric  order,  and  not 
be  above  six  and  twenty  feet  highf, 
I  do  not  think  your  .  Correspondent 
would  at  all  improve  the  place  by 
erecting  an  extensive  crescent  of  Ita- 
lian  houses,  which  every  man  of  taste 
must  well  know  cannot  harmonize 
with  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of 
the  Pointed  style.  If  these  designs 
were  carried  into  execution,  the  Ab¬ 
bey  would,  ere  long,  be  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  such  absurdities  as  would 
go  far  to  prove  that  the  present  age  is 
as  destitute  of  the  true  principles  of 
taste  as  that  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 

I  think,  Mr.  Urban,  I  have  com¬ 
pletely  proved  the  futility  of  T.  A’s. 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  City 
of  Westminster ;  it  now  remains  to 
notice  his  objections  to  what  he  de¬ 
signates  Sir  Charles  Long’s  plan,  and 

T  An  elevation  of  it  is  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  for  this  year. 
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which  will  be  carried  into  effect  under 
the  direction  and  from  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Soane.  What  site  could  be  selected  at 
a  less  expence  I  am  at  a  loss  to  de¬ 
termine:  the  idea  of  pulling  down 
some  hundred  houses  is  preposterous; 
no  such  demolition  was  ever  intended 
as  connected  with  this  plan,  though 
it  is  true  Sir  Charles  Long  suggested 
the  destruction  of  the  island  of  houses 
between  Parliament  and  King-street; 
even  then  the  statement  is  exaggerat¬ 
ed.  It  would  have  been  advisable  if 
“T.  A.”  had  made  himself  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  details  relative  to  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Triumphal  Arch  at  Down- 
ing-street  before  he  complained  of  the 
want  of  a  vista;  for  at  the  intended 
site  the  medium  is  rather  happily  at¬ 
tained.  A  beautiful  range  of  build¬ 
ings*  is  carried  up  Dovvning-street 
on  the  North  side,  and  a  similar 
one  is  intended  to  be  erected  on  the 
South  side.  The  arch  of  Constantine 
thrown  across  the  street  at  their  angles 
will  admirably  connect  these  public 
offices.  Here  will  be  vista  enough  for 
those  who  pass  Whitehall  and  Privy 
Gardens,  and  at  such  a  distance  as 
cannot  fail  of  not  only  attracting  the 
attention  of  every  passenger,  but  of 
producing  a  most  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  eye  :  the  supposition,  that 
the  arch  would  be  more  noticed  by 
foreigners  arriving  into  town  if  it 
were  on  the  site  of  Carlton  Palace 
than  at  Downing  Street,  I  consider  to 
be  the  reverse  of  the  fact.  Westward  it 
will  open  to  St.  James’s  Park,  and 
what  finer  vista  could  be  required  ? 
indeed  I  think  it  the  most  appropri¬ 
ate  site  on  the  verge  of  the  park  hi¬ 
therto  named  for  the  much -desired 
triumphal  arch.  Ilis  Majesty  in  his 
passage  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
from  the  New  Palace  would  have 
an  excellent  view  of  the  West  fa¬ 
cade,  which  should  record  the  glo¬ 
rious  achievements  of  the  British 
Navy.  This  decorated  with  statues  of 
his  fate  amiable  father,  the  illustrious 
Lords  Howard  of  Effingham  and  Nel¬ 
son  ;  with  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 

*  A  perspective  view  of  the  proposed 
buildings  is  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhi¬ 
bition. Mt  represents  two  triumphal  arches, 
one  at  the  end  of  the  range  of  columns, 
and  the  other  at  the  immediate  entrance  of 
the  Park  ;  the  former,  however,  is  the  only 
one  1  believe  determined  on  which  should 
then  be  decorated  as  above  noticed. 


represented  in  basso-relievo;  and  other 
appropriate  sculpture.  On  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  return  be  would  be  reminded  o. 
the  invincible  valour  of  the  British 
arms ;  by  viewing  the  East  fagade,  to  be 
decorated  with  statues  of  his  own  Royal 
person,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Wel¬ 
lington,  with,  besides  other  appropriate 
sculpture,  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in 
basso-relievo.  And  bis  Majesty  would 
be  no  longer  compelled  to  pass  under 
the  low  arches  and  gloomy  vaultings 
of  the  Horse-guards f . 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Urban,  that  your 
Correspondent  should,  while  he  con¬ 
siders  the  Navy  more  deserving  of  a 
triumphal  arch  than  the  Army,  make 
such  an  invidious  and  contradictory 
distinction  as  that  of  erecting  a  new 
trophy  to  record  the  deeds  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  suffer  those  of  the  former  to 
he  perpetuated  by  patching  up  a  worth¬ 
less  piece  of  masonry,  that  ought  long 
ago  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  public 
advantage  and  good  taste.  If  we  are 
to  have  distinct  monuments  to  British 
valour;  make  them  worthy  of  the  men 
whose  deeds  they  are  intended  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  posterity,  and  show  how  highly 
we  esteem  and  appreciate  their  valour 
and  patriotism.  An  excellent  site  for 
the  erection  of  a  Naval  trophy  would 
he  at  the  entrance  into  the  park  from 
Great  George-street ;  this  would  have 
a  noble  appearance  from  the  summit  of 
Westminster-bridge  one  way,  while  it 
would  command  the  whole  extent  of 
Bird  Cage-walk  on  the  other.  His 
Majesty  might  then  go  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  through  that  at  Downing 
Street,  and  return  by  the  arch  at  Storey’s 
Gate.  If  this  were  carried  into  effect, 
we  should  indeed  he  making  amends 
for  the  apathy  of  our  Government  in 
doing  justice  to  British  valour,  as  it 
is  understood  that  the  entrance  into 
the  Court  of  the  Palace  at  Bucking¬ 
ham  House  is  to  be  through  a  tri¬ 
umphal  arch  commemorative  of  the 
military  triumphs  during  the  last  war. 

I  must  confess  I  cannot  see  anything 
so  preposterous  in  Sir  Charles  Long’s 
plan  for  pulling  down  the  houses  be¬ 
tween  Parliament- street  and  King- 
street  :  it  would  be  difficult  of  accom¬ 
plishment,  as  Sir  Charles  allows,  owing 
to  the  expence,  but  that  it  would  be  a 
great  national  advantage  I  certainly 

*t*  This  entrance  has  been  justly  charac¬ 
terized  “mean  and  pitiful,”  for  a  single 
trooper  can  hardly  get  in  or  out.” 
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believe.  The  sides  of  this  spacious 
street  should  then  be  ornamented  upon 
the  system  adopted  in  Regent-street ; 
“  that  of  building  a  number  of  houses 
upon  an  uniform  plan,  forming  a  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  pediment  or  otherwise,  and 
thus  give  to  the  whole  a  palace-like 
appearance.  It  cannot  fail  to  produce 
a  good  effect,  as  it  varies  the  outline 
of  the  common  street-house,  and  gives 
a  sort  of  grandeur  to  what  might  other¬ 
wise  appear  mean  and  uninteresting.” 

To  the  other  plan  of  Sir  Charles 
Long  for  pulling  down  the  island  of 
houses  between  the  North  side  of 
Bridge-street  and  Westminster  Hall  ; 
there  appears  to  me  to  be  several  ob¬ 
jections.  New  Palace-yard  being  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  Bridge  -  street ; 
if  we  lower  the  latter  to  the  level  of 
the  former,  the  descent  from  the  bridge 
would  consequently  become  danger¬ 
ous,  and  the  remaining  houses  in 
Bridge- street  greatly  inconvenienced 
and  injured.  And  if  New’  Palace- 
yard  were  to  be  raised  to  the  level  of 
Bridge-street,  the  proportions  of  the 
Hall  would  be  considerably  injured. 
The  houses  to  the  East  of  Westminster 
Hall  “  will  remove  themselves,  if  no 
human  aid  is  applied  to  their  removal;” 
and  upon  their  space  should  be  erected 
another  wing,  the  architectural  cha¬ 
racter  of  which  should  accord  with  the 
Hall.  This  is  almost  too  much  to 
hope  for,  seeing  how  parsimoniously 
the  Committee  of  Taste  have  acted  in 
erecting  the  fagadeof  the  West  flank  of 
the  hall.  The  banks  of  the  river  might 
then  be  improved  by  forming  a  ter¬ 
race  for  the  recreation  of  the  public, 
or  enclosed  as  far  as  the  stairs  where 
the  civic  processions  land,  with  iron- 
rails,  and  be  annexed  to  the  Speaker’s 
garden,  which  is  already  much  too 
confined  and  incommodious. 

I  will  not  now  trespass  any  longer 
upon  your  pages,  but  shall  at  my  ear¬ 
liest  leisure  recur  to  this  interesting 
subject,  and  furnish  you  with  some 
additional  observations.  (C. 

- 0 - 

London. 

N  Lord  Braybrooke’s  splendid  pub¬ 
lication  of  Samuel  Pepys’s  Diary, 
vol.  I.  p.  209  ;  it  is  incidentally  men¬ 
tioned  that  Sir  J.  Robinson,  Lord 
Mayor  in  A.D.  l6()3,  w’hom  he  cha¬ 
racterizes  with  some  disrespect,  was 
“  resolved  to  do  great  matters  in  pulling 
down  the  shops  quite  through  the  City, 


as  he  hath  done  in  many  places,  and 
will  make  a  thorough  passage  quite 
through  the  City,  through  Canning-* 
street,  which  will  be  very  fine.”  This 
seems  to  prove  that  the  road  along 
Watling  -  street.  Cannon  -  street,  and 
Eastcheap,  was  then  the  common  tho¬ 
roughfare  to  the  Tower  and  eastern 
part  of  the  City,  and  afterwards  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  placing  of  London  Stone 
at  the  side  of  St.  Swithin’s  Church. 
It  is  also  very  probable  that  this  Lord 
Mayor  availed  himself  of  his  official 
station  to  introduce  other  similar  im¬ 
provements  ;  which,  though  the  fire 
in  1()66  might  for  some  time  prevent, 
yet  were  afterwards  facilitated  by  the 
clearing  the  ground  and  erecting  in  the 
reign  of  Oucen  Anne  the  stupendous 
monument  of  skill  and  honour,  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  which  suggested  the 
levelling  of  the  whole  way,  and  open¬ 
ing  the  road  to  its  present  height  and 
width  along  Cheapsidc,  Cornhill,  and 
so  to  Whitechapel.  This  became  re¬ 
quisite  by  the  increasing  population 
which  followed  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  as  its  natural  consequence, 
with  such  other  improvements  as  would 
spring  from  ruins  and  devastations  of 
such  a  conflagration.  It  is  computed 
that  the  carriage-way  in  many  places 
has  been  raised  more  than  15  feet,  in 
order  to  preserve  a  corresponding  level 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other. 
The  tessellated  pavement  found  some 
years  since  at  the  excavation  made  for 
the  sewer  in  Leadenhall-street,  and 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
lay  above  15  feet  from  the  modern  sur¬ 
face  of  the  street,  nearly  opposite  the 
East  India  House.  It  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  to  conceive  the  delight  which 
must  have  been  experienced  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  London  at  the  time,  when 
recollecting  the  undulations  of  Snow- 
hill,  Stocks  Market,  Ludgate-hill,  and 
Fleet -ditch,  they  could  then  travel 
upon  an  even  line  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  :  and  this  would  give  ge¬ 
neral  preference  above  the  ancient  Wat- 
ling-street,  the  great  highway  of  their 
ancestors.  The  way  through  Stocks 
Market  would  very  soon  be  intercepted 
by  the  customary  privilege  of  obstruc¬ 
tions  accorded  to  those  who  had  the 
general  resort  to  this  principal  market 
in  the  Metropolis;  but  these  receded, 
some  to  a  vacant  space  near  Honey- 
lane,  and  others  to  the  garden  plot 
and  courts  adjacent  to  the  deserted  pa¬ 
lace  at  Leadenhall.  Whoever  will  re- 
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fer  to  a  map  of  London,  at  the  period 
here  alluded  to,  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  tracing  these  places,  and  of  follow¬ 
ing  my  steps  through  them  all  ;  and 
he  will  see  that  after  the  question  was 
decided  as  to  fixing  the  ground  for  the 
area  of  the  Cathedral,  the  projectors  of 
the  re-building  the  City,  preferred  the 
highest  ground  in  Pannier- alley  for  the 
grand  opening  of  the  central  way. 
Every  obstacle  being  removed  but  the 
Conduit  near  Wood-street,  which  ne¬ 
cessity  in  aftertimes  obliged  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  withdraw. 

The  water  of  this  Conduit  was  not 
lost,  but  rather  found  its  way  to  other 
places,  where  wells  have  been  sunk  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  have  pecu¬ 
liarly  excellent  qualities,  a  never-fail¬ 
ing  spring,  and  all  within  20  feet  of 
the  surface;  and  although  there  are 
many  small  wells  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  Citv,  yet  the  principal  ones 
form,  as  it  were,  the  angles  of  the  se¬ 
veral  diagonal  lines  from  East  and 
West;  as  from  the  Postern  well  on 
Tower-hill  to  that  at  Aldgate,  thence 
to  that  at  the  General  Post  Office  or 
Church  of  St.  Mary  Wool  noth,  thence 
to  St.  Antholin’s  in  Budge-row,  thence 
to  Guildhall,  and  thence  to  Newgate- 
market,  whence  the  line  crosses  to 
Hare-court  in  the  Temple,  &c. 

WTe  cannot  contemplate  these  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  our  City  without  subjoining 
to  them  the  judicious  selection  of  its 
site  by  the  founders  of  our  people  for 
the  capital  of  our  ancient  and  prosper¬ 
ous  Pan  pi  re,  upon  a  soil  so  amply  sup¬ 
plying  this  first  essential  of  human 
comfort  and  health,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  Thames.  I  mean  on  such 
a  part  of  it  as  is  deep  enough  for  all 
the  purposes  of  inland  and  foreign 
commerce,  aided  by  a  constant  tide, 
so  correct  as  to  admit  of  calculation 
to  ascertain  the  hour  and  the  minute 
of  its  return  ;  although  at  all  times  re¬ 
ceiving  the  offscouring  of  all  that  is 
vile,  yet  having  the  power  to  purify 
itself;  and  wafting  in  its  course  the 
pestilences  of  Metropolitan  corruption, 
and  calling  to  our  recollection  the  only 
lines  of  Denham’s  Cooper-hill  worth 
remembering. 

it  O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy 

stream 

My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ; 

TW  deep,  yet  clear,  tho’  gentle,  yet  not 

dill,  [full.” 

Strong  without  rage,  without  o’erflowmg 

A.H. 


English  Language.  [xcvr. 

Mr.  Urban,  April  5. 

^HE  English  Language,  compound¬ 
ed  as  it  is  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
and  Norman  French,  together  with 
some  foreign  words  which  have  been 
occasionally  introduced  by  the  com¬ 
merce  and  mutual  intercourse  of  na¬ 
tions,  cannot  boast  much  regularity  or 
analogy  in  its  structure;  and  while 
its  copious  abundance  in  words  would 
raise  it  high  in  the  scale  of  beauty,  its 
manifold  inconsistencies  sink  it  far  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  correctness. 

1  have  been  particularly  struck  with 
one  expression  which  holds  a  place  not 
only  in  conversation,  but  in  the  com¬ 
positions  of  some  of  our  most  correct 
authors,  and  is  of  such  very  frequent 
occurrence,  that  if  it  be  really  an  in¬ 
accuracy,  it  is  one  of  a  very  flagrant 
description.  When  we  would  express 
certainty  by  the  sentence,  “  I  have  no 
doubt, '*  or  “  I  do  not  doubt,’’  we  tack 
on  a  little  word  following,  which,  mc- 
thinks,  materially  alters  the  intention 
at  least  of  the  expression.  Instead  of 
saying  “I  have  no  doubt  that  such  and 
such  an  event  will  take  place, ’’  &c. 
which  is  as  obviously  correct  as  any 
thing  can  possibly  be,  we  say,  “I  have 
no  doubt  but  such  will  take  place,”  or 
“  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  such  will 
happen.” 

Now  I  should  much  like  to  he  in¬ 
formed  what  is  the  advuntagc  at  least 
of  this  little  conjunction,  even  suppos¬ 
ing  it  did  not  weaken  the  expression  : 
for  the  signification  intended  to  be  im¬ 
plied,  would  destroy  at  least  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  sentence. 

Dryden  makes  use  of  this  expression 
in  the  following  line: 

“  I  do  not  doubt  but  I  have  been  to  blame.” 

And  Addison,  in  the  very  paper  in 
which  he  treats  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  Spectator,  No.  135,  says,  “I 
shall  communicate  to  the  publick  my 
speculations  on  the  English  language, 
not  doubting  but  they  will  be  accept¬ 
able  to  all  my  curious  readers.’’ 

Now  this  word,  I  contend,  is  not 
only  useless,  but  actually  negatives  the 
meaning  intended  to  he  implied.  He 
would  seem  to  say  that  he  does  not 
doubt  (i.e.  has  no  doubt)  but  ( except) 
they  will  be  acceptable,  &c. :  and  so 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  he 
has  no  other  doubt,  except  that  they 
will  be  acceptable,  &c.  Consequently, 
he  doubts  that  they  will  be  acceptable, 
but  doubts  nothing  else. 
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The  use  of  this  expression,  I  am 
aware,  is  in  some  degree  justified  by 
Johnson,  who  defines  the  words  “  but 
that,”  and  “  but,”  singly  to  have  the 
same  signification  as  the  word  “  that.” 
But  even  admitting  his  statement  to  he 
correct,  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  advantage  of  using  this  ex¬ 
pletive  conjunction  for  a  purpose  so  ut¬ 
terly  at  variance  with  its  other  signifi¬ 
cations;  and  being  a  warm  advocate 
for  simplicity  and  consistency  myself, 
I  should  be  heartilv  glad  to  see  this 
strange  meaning  of  the  word  formally 
expelled  from  my  native  language. 

I  am  also  aware  that  this  peculiarity 
is  in  some  degree  visible  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  under  the  word  “  quin,'’  as  the 
following  quotation  shews, 

“  Non  dubium  est,  quin  uxorem  nolit 
filius.” — •Ter.  act  I.  sc.  2.  1.  1. 

I  may,  however,  perhaps  be  mistaken 
in  my  ideas  on  the  irregularity  of  this 
expression,  and  if  so,  should  feel  much 
obliged  to  any  of  your  Correspondents 
who  would  set  me  right.  L^elius. 

~ -e - 

Remarks  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s 
Chronology. 

(Continued  from  p.  410 .J 

Mr.  Urban,  June  14. 

COME  now  to  the  consideration 
of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  first  objection  to 
Newton’s  grand  argument,  “  that,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  number  of  monarchs  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  reign  more  than  IS  or  20 
years  on  an  average,  a  piece.’’ 

Mr.  Gibbon  argues  thus  : 

“  If  there  was  question  about  a  succession 
of  monarchs  in  any  but  these  remote  times, 
there  would  be  nothing  objectionable  in  this 
train  of  argument;  but  the  case  is  in  reality 
different,”  &c. 

I.  “  For  if  we  may  pay  any  credit  to  the 
most  respectable  monuments  of  antiquity, 
the  life  of  men,  and  consequently  the  length 
of  their  reigns,  was  considerably  longer  than 
it  is.  Aecordirig  to  the  common  account, 
Phoroneus  and  Jacob,  Cecrops  and  Moses, 
and  Cadmus,  Danaus  and  Josiah,  were  con¬ 
temporaries  ;  and  at  that  time  the  Hebrews 
commonly  attained,  and  often  exceeded,  the 
age  of  100,”  &c. 

“  Homer  also  acknowledges,  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  o*o*  wv  fl^oroi  i’i'ji  so  often  repeated 
in  the  Iliad,  a  great  difference  between  the 
heroes  at  the  Trojan  war,  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries  ;  and  although  he  speaks  of  their 
bodily  strength,  it  is  vety  credible  that 
nature  did  not  confine  its  operations  to  that 
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alone.  It  was  not  in  reality  till  the  time  of 
Solon,  that  tbe  life  of  man  was  shortened 
to  70  years.” 

“II.  Not  only  Nature,  hut  also  their  simple 
mode  of  life,  would  have  prolonged  their 
days.  The  30  Kings. of  France  (of  the  third 
race)  lived  in  all  1427  years,  or  47^  each. 
How  different  is  the  lot  of  their  subjects’! 
Take  the  30  learned  men  at  the  head  of 
Voltaire’s  list,  in  his  History  of  the  Age  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  sum  of  their  lives  is  1919 
years,  or  nearly  64  each.  But  the  mode  of 
life  amongst  the  Greek  princes  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  ours  ;  so  that  we  should 
not  err  in  reckoning  it  even  more  conducive 
to  longevity  than  that  of  our  learned  men. 
They  had  little  labour,  and  still  less  luxury. 
Thus  most  of  them  died  at  an  advanced  age  ; 
and  in  the  Athenian  History  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  of  a  minority;  and  only  two 
in  that  of  the  Lacaedemonians.” 

I  could  not,  with  justice,  examine 
this  objection,  without  a  full  explana¬ 
tion  of  it,  and  trust,  therefore,  that  my 
readers  will  excuse  the  length  of  the 
quotation. 

First,  then,  Mr.  Gibbon  has  re¬ 
course  to  what  logicians  term  a  “  pe- 
titio  principii,”  for  he  argues  that  the 
old  system  of  chronology  is  correct ; 
because  it  places  the  events,  which 
historians  record,  at  a  time  when  men 
did  live  longer  than  they  do  now;  and 
consequently  does  not  depend  upon 
any  false  principle.  To  confute  such 
an  error,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  it  out; 
if,  however,  my  readers  are  not  satis¬ 
fied,  I  refer  them  to  Mr.  Hooke’s  In¬ 
troduction  to  his  History  of  Rome. 

Secondly,  the  age  of  man  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  present  standard  long  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Solon  ;  nay  500  years 
before,  as  we  learn  from  the  royal 
David  ( Psalm  xc.  v.  10);.  and  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  in  which  18  rno- 
narchs  reigned  but  3Q0  years,  began 
B.  C.  975.  We  may,  therefore,  safely 
apply  Sir  Isaac’s  rule  lo  all  times  pos¬ 
terior  to  1050  years  B.  C.  when  David 
flourished  ;  and  we  shall  find,  if  we 
reckon  backwards,  that  none  of  the 
monarchs  mentioned  in  authentic  re¬ 
cords,  flourished  in  those  days  of  lon¬ 
gevity.  Besides,  we  must,  recollect 
that  the  ancient  chronologers  never 
made  any  distinction  in  the  length  pf 
the  reigns  they  record,  and  formed 
their  calculations  on  the  supposition 
that  a  reign  and  generation  of 
were  equipollent,  which  is  notoriously 
not  the  fact,  whether  we  speak  of  tne 
present  or  past  times.  Therefore, 
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whatever  the  length  of  a  generation 
may  have  been,  we  must  deduct  3  or 
at  least  2  sevenths  to  reduce  it  to  the 
length  of  a  reign.  It  may  not  perhaps 
be  deemed  nugatory  to  observe,  that 
Horace  (Od.  Lib.  i.  3)  speaking  of 
Prometheus,  and  the  miseries  his  crimes 
introduced  into  the  world,  says, 

“  Semotique  prius  tarda  nccessitas 
Lethi  corripuit  gradum.” 

This  Prometheus  was  represented  as 
having  been  confined  to  Mount  Cau¬ 
casus,  but  after  30  years  to  have  been 
set  at  liberty  by  Hercules,  who  is  said 
to  have  died  about  40  years  before  the 
Trojan  war.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
been  the  grandfather  of  Hellen  and 
Amphictyon,  who  was  the  third  king 
of  Athens.  Whence  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  that  in  the  vulgar  opinion,  the 
days  of  longevity  had  ceased  at  least 
100  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 

Thirdly,  even  admitting  Homer’s 
assertion  to  be  true  in  its  full  extent, 
yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  supe¬ 
riority  of  strength  was  accompanied  by 
longevity.  For  in  the  present  age,  do 
we  not  often  find  that  unhealthy  and 
weak  persons  attain  a  very  advanced 
age;  and  very  commonly  outlive  their 
more  healthy  neighbours?  But  who 
will  believe  this  assertion  of  the  poet, 
except  those  croakers  against  the  pre¬ 
sent,  who  wish  to  persuade  us  that 
every  succeeding  generation  is  more 
wicked,  and  less  spirited  than  the 
former?  Such  men  have  existed  in 
all  age,  and  probably  will  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  or 
until  man  has  dwindled  down  to  a 
race  of  pigmies.  Homer,  however  ad¬ 
mirable  a  poet  he  confessedly  was,  is 
no  philosopher.  We  must  recollect 
also  that  he  lived  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  poverty,  and  must  therefore 
naturally  have  been  discontented  with 
his  contemporaries,  who  refused  him 
those  honours  to  which  he  had  so  just 
a  claim.  Poets,  and  bards  amongst 
uncivilized  nations,  are  always  greatly 
esteemed ;  as  is  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  historians.  Homer,  for  some 
reason  or  other  unknown  to  us,  did 
not  receive  this  treatment,  and  ex¬ 
presses  his  indignation  by  this  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  superiority  of  his  ancestors. 

But  we  must  recollect  that  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  true  age  of  Ilomer,  as 
compared  with  the  Trojan  war.  He 
is  generally  represented  as  having  lived 
about  300  years  after  the  war  ;  Pater- 
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cuius  makes  the  interval  about  330 
years  ;  but  observes,  that  “  Homer 
lived  longer  after  the  Trojan  war,  than 
is  generally  supposed,  as  may  be  col¬ 
lected  from  his  expression*  oioi  >y» 
figoroi  slai." 

If  this  he  the  case,  upon  what  au¬ 
thority  does  Homer  assert  this  fact,  that 
can  entitle  it  to  the  notice  of  histo¬ 
rians?  But  for  my  part,  so  far  am  l 
from  thinking  it  any  proof  of  the  length 
of  the  interval,  that  from  it  and  other 
internal  evidence  (which  shall  he  the 
subject  of  a  future  dissertation),  1  think 
we  may  satisfactorily  prove  the  con¬ 
trary.  But  let  it  suffice  at  present  to 
remark,  that  Homer  puts  a  similar  ex¬ 
pression  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
aged  heroes,  who  is  speaking  of  those 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  his  youth. 

II.  I  know  not  on  what  authority 
Mr.  Gibbon  asserts  that  the  mode  of 
life  amongst  the  early  Grecian  mo- 
narchs  was  less  luxurious  and  less  ex¬ 
posed  to  danger  than  those  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  age.  When  Greece  was  confess¬ 
edly  infested  with  pirates  and  robbers, 
and  contained  nearly  as  many  states  as 
cities,  could  any  peace  be  lasting?  if 
wc  attend  to  the  history  of  the  hep- 
tarchyf  hi  our  island,  or  that  of  any  of 
the  uncivilized  Indians,  do  we  not  find 
a  continued  series  of  wars,  tumults, 
assassinations,  and  usurpations?  and 
why  should  we  suppose  that  human 
nature  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  ? 

Again,  even  supposing  that  they 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  if  as  I  have 
shown  the  life  of  man  was  no  longer 
than  at  present,  and  the  succession  was 
constantly  from  father  to  son,  as  is  as¬ 
serted,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to 
prove  that  the  son  always  survived  his 
father  40  years,  or  more  ;  as  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  in  proportion  as  the  latter 
reigned  longer,  the  other  would  reign 
a  shorter  time. 

For  instance,  suppose  A  ascends  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  30,  and  has  at  the 

*  We  must  however,  remark,  that  these 
words  are  not  in  the  text :  but  are  afided 
from  conjecture  in  every  edition  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  since  that  of  Ursinus. 

i'  Yet  there  was  no  more  luxury  then, 
than  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece  :  but  we 
find,  from  authentic  records,  that  18  kings 
of  Mercia  reigned  but  245  years  ;  17  of 
Kent,  374  ;  14  of  Essex,  300  ;  17  of  Wes¬ 
sex,  309  ;  where  the  averages  are  respec¬ 
tively  13| ;  22  ;  21 4;  and  18  years. 
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time  a  son  B  about  5  years  old.  If  A 
reigns  40  years,  B  will  then  be  45  ; 
supposing  he  reign  40  years,  and  have 
a  son  C  at  the  age  of  25  or  30,  C  would 
ascend  the  throne  at  the  age  of  55  or 
6*0;  and  is  it  credible  that  he  could 
have  reigned  40  years?  But  such  is 
the  assertion  of  the  artificial  chrono- 
logers  ;  the  absurdity  of  which  will  be 
still  more  apparent  if  we  carry  on  this 
example  to  the  20th  generation  ;  as 
they  do. 

Again,  Mr.  Gibbon  asserts,  that  the 
learned,  and  subjects,  generally  live 
longer  thau  monarchs.  The  fact  is 
unquestionable,  but  what  then  ?  Surely 
he  does  not  suppose  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  philosophers  :  or  that 
their  mode  of  life  was  more  simple. 
And  how  can  hecompare30  members 
of  the  same  family,  with  30  individuals 
who  lived  in  different  times  and  places, 
and  were  in  no  wise  connected  with 
one  another  ? 

When  did  the  golden  age  exist  since 
the  fall,  but  in  the  imaginations  of  the 
poets?  When  was  there  a  time  when 
men  abstained  from  rapine,  murder, 
and  war?  Luxury  certainly  could  not 
have  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  amongst 
the  monarchs  in  question,  as  it  does 
now;  but  neither  did  it  at  Rome  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Republic,  nor  in 
France,  nor  in  England  ;  and  yet  we 
find  that  they  are  no  more  remarkable 
for  longevity;  nor  did  our  Saxon  mo¬ 
narchs  ever  exceed  the  average  of  22 
years. 

As  to  there  having  been  no  mino¬ 
rities  at  Athens,  l  think  we  may  safely 
ascribe  it  to  their  uncertain  ideas  of 
hereditary  succession,  or  the  ambition 
of  the.  elder  members  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily.  The  case  was  different  at  Sparta. 

And  although  we  have  only  two 
minorities  on  record,  it  is  very  possible 
that  there  may  have  been  more,  which 
the  annalists  did  not  care  to  mention. 

Moreover,  I  imagine  that  when 
there  have  been  several  minorities  in 
any  succession  of  monarchs,  the  average 
is  generally  greater — certainly  not  less. 
Thus  then  I  hope  I  have  sufficiently 
defended  Sir  Isaac’s  argument;  and 
will  proceed  in  a  future  paper  to  con¬ 
sider  Mr.  Gibbon’s  remaining  objec¬ 
tions. 

In  my  last  I  ascribed  (iB  years  to 
the  reign  of  Cyaxeres,  king  of  Me¬ 
dia  ;  if  this  length  appears  incredible 
to  my  readers,  I  offer  the  following 
observations  to  their  notice. 

The  historians  universally  allow  that 


great  anarchy  and  confusion  prevailed 
in  the  country  whilst  it  remained  un¬ 
der  the  government  of  the  Scythians  ; 
is  it  not  probable  then,  that  the  king 
of  Medea  then  reigning,  was  murdered 
during  this  time  of  confusion,  and  his 
infant  son  set  up  in  his  place  by  the 
Scythians,  as  having  little  to  fear  from 
a  minor  ?  The  method  by  which  the 
Scythians  were  expelled,  that  is,  the 
murder  of  their  chiefs  at  a  banquet, 
seems  to  strengthen  this  conjecture. 
Thus,  then,  I  would  arrange  the  Me¬ 
dian  history: 

B.  C.  711,  the  Medes  revolt  from 
Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria. 

B.  C.  709,  Dejoces  elected  king. 

B.  C.  656,  Phraortes  his  son  suc¬ 
ceeds  him. 

B.  C.  6'3y,  Phraortes  killed  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  against  Nineveh. 
Succeeded  by  Cyaxeres. 

B.  C.  f)35,  Scythians  overrun  Asia. 

B.  C.  630,  Cyaxeres  put  to  death : 
his  infant  son  Astyages  succeeds  him. 

B.C.  ()0 0,  Astyages  expels  the  Scy¬ 
thians  ;  and  a  few  years  after  takes 
Nineveh. 

B.C.  571,  Ajaxeres  (the  Astyages  of 
Herodotus)  ascends  the  throne. 

B.C.  53(3,  supplanted  by  Cyrus. 

In  this  manner  I  think  we  may 
easily  account  for  Herodotus’s  mistake 
in  the  name  of  the  grandfather  of 
Cyrus.  I  have  little  hesitation  in  re¬ 
jecting  the  story  about  Cyrus’s  birth, 
which  is  certainly  accompanied  by 
many  fabulous  relations;  and  upon  the 
whole,  it  seems  much  more  probable 
that  Cyrus  supplanted  his  son-in-law 
than  his  grandfather ;  besides,  we  must 
recollect  that  Herodotus  himself  (Lib.i.) 
relates  that  there  were  three  different 
accounts  of  the  birth  of  Cyrus,  of 
which  he  selected  the  least  flattering- 
one.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  when 
the  grandson  was  able  to  head  a  revolt, 
that  the  grandsire  should  be  young 
enough  to  command  his  own  artnv;  as 
he  is  said  to  have  done.  A.  Z. 


St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields. 
HPIIE  ancient  and  modern  states  of 
Jl  this  large  parish  present  a  greater 
contrast  than  that  of  any  other  in  the 
Metropolis  or  suburbs.  In  an  excel¬ 
lent  account  of  it  recently  published  *, 
and  which  is  deduced  from  records  of 
St.  Giles’s  Hospital  and  other  authen¬ 
tic  sources,  it  is  calculated  that  about 

_ -  _ _ _ . _ _i _ j. _ 

*  By  John  Barton,  esq.  formerly  Vestry 
Clerk.  . 
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the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  ol'  house-holders  could  not  have 
amounted  to  200.  In  the  1st  year  of 
Edward  VI.  the  number  of  what  are 
termed  “ houseling folk"  (supposed  to 
mean  Communicants  at  the  parish 
church)  was  returned  at  305.  This 
number,  judging  from  the  small  in¬ 
crease  of  buildings,  as  represented  in 
old  plans  and  views  of  London,  was 
probably  not  much  augmented  until 
the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign. 
The  increase  of  inhabitants  in  the 
next  two  reigns,  and  during  the  in¬ 
terregnum,  was  only  moderate,  owing 
to  the  absurd  restrictions  against  build¬ 
ing  in  the  out-parishes,  which  were 
only  taken  oil  towards  the  close  of  the 
latter  period.  It  was  afterwards  as¬ 
tonishing,  being  stated  in  an  account 
received  by  Vestry  from  the  Church- 
waidens  in  1711  (and  which  was  taken 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  for 
building  Churches)  at  2999  house¬ 
keepers,  whereof  there  were  2()Q  gen¬ 
tlemen,  L923  tradesmen,  and  80?  poor 
housekeepers,  making,  upon  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  7  persons  to  each  house, 
21,000  inhabitants. 

At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  1. 
the  number  of  houses  mentioned  in 
the  rate-book  was  bnly  89?-  At  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
it  had  increased  to  more  than  2000. 
In  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  number  of 
houses  amounted  to  upwards  oi  3000, 
although  the  Seven  Dials,  and  its 
neighbourhood,  was  then  unfinished. 
In  1801  the  number,  including  Blooms¬ 
bury,  w'us  3()8  i  ;  in  1811  it  amounted 

to  4828;  and  in  1821,  to  .  The 

total  yearly  rent  of  the  houses  in  St. 
Giles’s  and  Bloomsbury,  as  charged 
to  the  poor’s  rate  for  the  year,  amount¬ 
ed,  in  1730,  to  58,207/.;  for  1760,  to 
0l,O57/.;  for  1791,  to  107,939/.;  for 
1801,  to  128,068/. ;  and  for  1811,  to 
fil3,26o/. 

The  number  and  expenses  of  the 
poor  in  different  years,  is  only  to  be 
estimated  from  circumstances,  except 
in  occasional  instances.  In  the  year 
1042  the  whole  disbursement  for  the 
poor  amounted  only  to  53/.  13$.  ‘3d. ; 
the  total  of  money  received  on  account 
of  the  Church  and  Parish  was  82/.  2s. 
8 d. ;  the  disbursement  for  Church  and 
Parish  the  same  year  was  41/.  6s.  3d. 
making  the  whole  amount  of  money 
received  for  Church,  Parish,  and  Poor, 
123/.  10s.  7 d.  The  total  disburse¬ 
ments  for  the  same  were  96/.  19*.  6cf. 
So  that  there  remained  in  the  ac¬ 


countant’s  hands  a  surplus  of  20/.  17 s. 

1  d.  In  1649  there  was  laid  out  for 
the  poor  173/.  3s.  4 d.  In  1O7O  there 
was  distributed  on  the  same  account 
by  the  Churchwardens  440/.  125.  7 d. 
and  by  the  Overseers  1,320/.  making 
a  total  of  1,700/.  12s.  7 d.  And  the 
following  year  the  whole  money  ex¬ 
pended  in  supporting  the  Poor  was 
2,103/.  35.  10 d.  Its  amount  for  the 
like  purpose  in  1817,  was  no  less  than 
the  enormous  sum  of  39,1  lO/.  9 s. 

The  details  respecting  tire  very  early 
state  of  the  parish  are  extremely  ca¬ 
rious. 

In  the  flourishing  periods  of  St. 
Giles’s  Hospital,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  parishioners  were  the  tenants  of 
that  establishment,  which  then  own¬ 
ed  most  of  the  land  in  the  parish,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  manor  of  St  Giles. 
They  are  stated  to  have  been  of  va¬ 
rious  descriptions,  and  to  have  held 
greater  or  lesser  quantities  of  ground, 
according  to  their  conditions  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Few  of  them,  however, 
possessed  more  than  two  acres  in  one 
situation,  and  more  generally  but  one, 
or  half  an  acre.  These  portions  of 
land  were  for  the  most  part  laid  out 
in  curtilages  or  gardens,  and  had 
dwellings  attached.  The  uncultivated 
parts  consisted  of  pasture  and  marsh 

land. 

The  whole  parish  was  divided,  as 
at  present,  into  North  and  South,  by 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  Iligh-sireet 
and  Holborn.  The  former  was  called 
by  different  names,  as  St.  Giles’s- 
street,  the  King’s  high-way  leading 
from  London  to  Tyburn,  &c.  It  had 
a  common  spring  or  conduit  in  the 
the  middle  of  it,  and  at  the  end,  op¬ 
posite  Drury-lane,  a  stone-cross.  Be¬ 
yond  ran  Holborn,  and  terminated 
with  the  parish  itself,  near  the  bars 
of  the  Old  Temple,  which  stood  on 
the  East  side  of  Chancery-lane.  This 
parish,  from  lying  on  the  outside  of 
these,  was  hence  denominated  St. 
Giles  without  the  Bars,  &c.  and  which 
addition  preceded  that  of  “  in  the 
Fields by  which  name  it  was  after¬ 
wards  distinguished.  The  other  great 
streets  were  Crown-street,  at  the  West 
end  of  the  Church,  which  was  then 
called  “  Old-stre^C  (Eldestrate),  and 
which  led  entirely  through  fields  to 
Westminster  (uniting  at  its  termina¬ 
tion  with  St.  Martin’s-lane),  Le 
Lane,’’  now  Monmouth  -  street,  and 
the  via  de  Aldevvycb,  or  present  Drury- 

lane.  The  minor  ways  or  paths,  of 
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•which  there  were  several  intersecting 
other  parts  of  the  parish,  have  no  dis¬ 
tinguishing  names  in  the  old  grants. 

The  principal  road  sides  were  not 
only  bordered  by  ditches,  but  the  les¬ 
ser  ways.  The  chief  of  them  was 
“  Blemu  ml’s -dyke,”  called  in  after¬ 
times  “  Bloomsbury  -  ditch, ’’  and 
“  Southampton-sewer,’’  which  divid¬ 
ed  the  two  manors  of  St.  Giles’  and 
Bloomsbury.  The  next  was  the 
“  Marshland-ditch,’’  afterwards  “ Cock 
and  Bye-ditch,”  and  enclosed  the 
whole  of  the  present  Seven  Dials. 

“  Speneer’s-ditch,’’  the  other  princi¬ 
pal  one,  ran  behind  the  houses  on  the 
South  side  of  Holborn,  and  was  so 
called  from  its  contiguity  to  land  of  a 
great  family  of  the  name  of  Spencer 
or  Disjxmser,  formerly  parishioners. 
Each  of  these  ditches,  besides  others 
of  minor  consequence  which  sepa¬ 
rated  the  grounds  of  the  different  in¬ 
habitants,  are  to  be  traced  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  common  sewers. 

The  houses,  though  confined  to  par¬ 
ticular  spots,  stood  principally  on  the 
North  side  of  St.  Giies’s-street,  and 
the  South  side  of  Holborn.  They  are 
staled  in  the  leases  granted  of  them  by 
the  Hospital,  to  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  shops  ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  trades  carried  on  in  several  of  them 
may  be  guessed  at,  by  the  description 
of  persons  who  occur  as  parties  or  wit¬ 
nesses.  Among  them  are,  Reginald 
le  Teulleur,  William  le  Chandelier, 
Gervase  le  Lyngedrap,  Robert  Cordi- 
vac,  William  le  Mason,  and  others. 
The  next  best-inhabited  part  seems  to 
have  been  on  the  East  side  of  Drury- 
lane,or  site  of  the  present  Lewkenor’s- 
lane,  Parker’s-street,  &c.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  residences  were  the  mansion  of 
William  Blemund  or  Blemonte,  from 
whom  the  manor  of  “  Biemundes- 
bury,’’  or  Bloomsbury,  took  its  name, 
and  three  or  four  inns  or  houses  of 
entertainment.  Among  the  latter  were 
the  Broche  Hose,  the  Swan  on  the 
Hop,  and  the  Rose. 

Like  several  of  the  other  parishes  in 
the  suburbs,  the  greater  part  of  the 
soil  at  the  early  period  spoken  of  was 
marshy.  This  is  not  only  indicated 
by  the  ditches  which  it  was  intercepted 
with,  but  by  the  various  places  in  its 
vicinity  which  terminate  their  names 
with  the  addition  of  bourne  or  brook, 
as  Ty -bourne,  W  est-bourne,  Mary-le- 
bourne ,  Old- bourne,  &c.  ;  and  by  the 
mention  of  ponds  in  different  parts  of 


the  parish,  at  which  various  accidents 
are  stated  to  have  happened,  and  some 
of  which  existed  almost  within  me¬ 
mory.  Such  were  “  Marlyn’s-pond,’’ 
“  Capper’s- pond,’’  “  Smith’s- pond,’’ 
&c.  ;  all  of  which  stood  in  what  are 
now  the  most  populous  parts. 

To  the  foundation  of  St.  Giles’s 
Hospital,  by  Matilda,  Oueen  of  Henry 
I.  in  the  year  1101,  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  the  first  draining  of  the 
land,  and  the  formation  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  various  ditches  mentioned. 
Before  this  period  a  small  chapel  or 
oratory  only  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  parish  Church,  of  which  one 
John,  bonce  memoriae ,  is  said  in  the 
Charter  of  Henry  II.  to  have  been 
chaplain.  With  that  establishment 
the  district  was  erected  into  an  inde¬ 
pendent  parish,  of  which  the  former 
had  the  advowson,  and  of  course  new 
residents  were  attracted.  Accordingly, 
Fitz-Stephens  notices  this  portion  of 
the*suburbs  as  abounding  in  his  time 
with  gardens  and  residences  of  the  Ci¬ 
tizens  of  London,  and  enlivened  with 
corn-fields,  water-mills,  and  other  ru¬ 
ral  appendages.  These  residences  and 
gardens,  as  appears  from  the  hospital 
grants,  kept  on  increasing  till  the 
whole,  about  the  reign  of  John,  and 
for  ages  afterwards,  presented  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  considerable  and  popu¬ 
lous  hamlet. 

Such  is  stated  to  have  been  the  very 
early  state  of  St.  Giles’s  parish.  Its 
lands,  for  the  most  part  pasture,  or 
covered  with  gardens  and  cottages,  di¬ 
vided  by  ditches,  and  crossed  by  roads 
and  ways  of  a  character  completely 
rural.  Heightening  these  features  of 
rusticity,  lay  its  high  street  bordered 
with  country  shops,  and  venerable 
from  its  ancient  stone  cross  and  hos¬ 
pital  •  accompaniments  which  must 
have  given  to  the  whole  a  consider¬ 
able  share  of  picturesque  effect,  and 
have  rendered  the  denomination  of 
“  Villa  Sancti  Egidiif  by  which  it 
is  generally  recognized  in  old  writ¬ 
ings,  strictly  appropriate. 

Of  its  modern  state,  from  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  hospital  downwards, 
there  are  numerous  interesting  details. 

The  first  alteration  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  population  of  the  parish, 
seems  to  have  taken  place  sometime 
reviously  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
ospital,  and  was  occasioned  princi- 
aally  by  the  extinction  of  the  small 
andbolders,  whose  estates  had  become 
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vested  in  that  foundation,  and  been 
let  out  in  large  plots  of  ground  to  par¬ 
ticular  tenants.  A  large  inn,  which 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Drury-lane,  call¬ 
ed  the  “  White  Hart,”  for  instance, 
enjoyed  near  that  time  most  of  the 
once-inhabited  site  of  Lewkenor’s-lane, 
Parker’s-street,  &c.  before-mentioned, 
which  had  changed  its  name  from 
Aldewych  Close  to  White-hart  Close: 
and  other  large  portions  of  ground 
were  occupied  by  a  few  individuals. 
So  that  in  the  grant  made  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  possessions  here  by  Ilenrv  VI 1 1 . 
the  greater  part  is  described  as  pasture 
and  marsh-land;  verifying  the  lines  of 
Goldsmith, 

<c  One  only  master  grasps  the  wide  domain, 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  the  smiling  plain.” 

This  paucity  of  dwellings  and  in¬ 
habitants  continued  till  late  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
plans  of  London  of  Ralph  Aggar,  and 
Hogenberg,  both  taken  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  that  reign.  In  these,  the  en¬ 
tire  sites  of  Great  Oueen-street,  and 
thence  Northwards  to  the  back  of 
Holborn,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  Long- 
acre,  Seven-dials,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  Bloomsbury,  is  represented  as  fields. 
On  the  site  of  the  hospital  alone  there 
appears  a  new  cluster  of  buildings, 
partly  encompassed  by  remains  of  the 
hospital  wall. 

From  this  period  Holborn  began  to 
be  connected  with  St.  Giles’s  by  build¬ 
ing  ;  Drury-lane,  described  to  have  been 
miry  and  nearly  impassable  “  by  reason 
of  the  continual  rode  there,’’  was  paved, 
and  near  the  Church,  as  well  as  else¬ 
where,  dwellings  began  fast  to  multi¬ 
ply.  Their  amazing  increase  afterwards 
has  been  described. 


Mr.  Urban,  June  12. 

S  your  excellent  Magazine  is 
chiefly  taken  in  by  those  who 
are  the  best  friends  of  Church  and 
State,  permit  me  to  occupy  a  column 
of  it  in  calling  the  public  attention 
generally,  and  that  of  the  higher  or¬ 
ders  of  our  Clergy  in  particular,  to  an 
innovation  in  the  service  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church,  which,  from  fa¬ 
shion  it  may  be,  or  perhaps  from  the 
alleged  increase  of  knowledge  and  li¬ 
berality  in  these  times,  is  unfortunately 
increasing,  and  ought  certainly  to  be 
diminished. 

The  innovation  I  allude  to  is  the 
manner  of  selecting  aud  of  singing  the 
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Psalms  and  Hymns  for  the  purposes 
of  Public  Worship.  This  is  done,  I 
am  sorry  to  observe,  to  the  annoyance 
of  many  well-disposed  persons,  who 
admire  the  Psalms  of  David  as  set 
forth  by  authority,  and  who  would 
gladly  join  their  voices,  as  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  do,  if  the  tunes, 
as  heretofore,  were  at  all  familiar  to 
their  ear. 

But  the  fact,  Sir,  is,  that  not  only 
are  these  Tunes  unknown  to  them, 
but  are  frequently  of  such  a  descrip¬ 
tion  as  to  be  little  calculated  either 
to  administer  to  sober  meditation,  or 
to  beget  serious  impressions.  They 
are  many  of  them  of  a  cast  far  too 
lively  and  volatile  for  the  words  to 
which  they  are  joined,  and  for  the 
purposes  they  are  intended  to  serve; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ordinary  source 
of  talent  from  which  they  occasionally 
emanate.  The  very  language  too  is 
in  some  cases  changed,  and  as  far  as 
it  departs  from  the  solemn  phraseology 
of  our  Prayer-book  versions  of  the 
Psalms,  1  feel  assured.  Sir,  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  not  changed 
for  the  better. 

In  these  innovations  our  Establish¬ 
ed  Orthodox  Church  is  following,  but 
too  closely,  the  example  of  the  Me- 
thodistical  Chapels,  where,  among  the 
sectaries  of  various  denominations, 
sound  often  supplies  the  place  of  sense, 
and  the  harmony  of  their  singing  al¬ 
lures  to  the  fanaticism  of  their  preach¬ 
ing.  In  these  places  of  worship  se¬ 
lections  are  made  almost  at  pleasure, 
and  at  pleasure  are  changed,  the  de¬ 
votion  of  to-morrow  frequently  breath¬ 
ing  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  of 
to-day  ;  and  in  their  Psalms  and  Hymns 
new  tunes  are  substituted,  which  only 
the  Clerk  and  Charity-children,  who 
are  previously  taught,  can  with  the 
least  propriety  attempt  to  sing. 

Who,  Mr.  Urban,  with  common 
patience  can  listen  to  the  Psalmody 
now'  set  up  in  many  of  our  Established 
Churches,  where  the  Old  Hundred, 
and  many  other  grand  tunes,  are  re¬ 
jected  to  make  room  for  the  meagre 
compositions  of  some  petty  performer. 
They  may  tell  us  that  even  Handel’s 
music  has,  among  modern  amateurs, 
lost  much  of  its  earlier  influence.  It 
has  so  ;  but  this  rather  proves  the 
decay  of  taste  in  our  own  tunes,  than 
any  defect  of  sublimity  in  his  compo¬ 
sitions.  They  will  stand  the  tesi  of 
judgment  and  reason  in  all  ages.  His 
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was  a  mighty  genius,  which  assimi¬ 
lated  with  the  awful  ness  of  Holy  Writ 
a  commensurate  awfulness  of  harmony 
in  expression.  The  melodies  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  as  they  come  out  of  his  hands, 
were  indeed  truly  divine. 

I  heard  a  Clergyman  once  say  he 
was  about  to  publish  a  Gentlemanly 
translation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  St.  Paul’s  speech.  I  suppose  upon 
such  a  ground  it  is  that  the  repeated 
alterations  I  allude  to  arc  adventured 
upon.  Any  comparison,  however,  be¬ 
tween  these  new  and  our  old  version 
of  the  Psalms  will  only  tend  to  shew 
“the  nakedness  of  the  land,”  and  how 
hazardous  it  is  to  depart  from  a  faith¬ 
ful  expression  of  the  solemn  sense  of 
Scripture.  What  should  we  think  of 
any  one  who  should  propose  an  alte¬ 
ration  in  that  divine  abstract  of  Chris¬ 
tian  devotion,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  ?  If 
we  are  to  continue  the  reading  of  the 
old  sublime  Psalms  of  David,  which 
no  person  of  taste  can  ever  wish  to 
see  superseded,  it  ought  certainly  to 
be  accompanied  by  the  singing  of 
either  the  new  or  the  old  version  of 
the  same  Psalms. 

I  see.  Sir,  by  the  Papers,  that  the 
Bp.  of  Winchester  has  declared  “that 
in  the  absence  of  the  Vicar,  such 
Psalms  should  be  sun  2;  in  the  Church 
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as  the  Curate  should  point  out,  that 
the  whole  of  the  service  should  he  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  officiating  Cler¬ 
gyman,  and  that  Clerks  and  Organists 
are  not  to  direct  what  is  to  be  sung, 
hut  to  follow  the  orders  of  the  Mi¬ 
nister.” 

Such  being  the  case,  a  resident  Mi¬ 
nister  might  take  the  trouble  of  se¬ 
lecting  the  most  appropriate  Psalms 
and  Hymns  upon  every  occasion  for 
the  Clerk  to  give  out,  and  might  re¬ 
commend  to  a  congregation  generally 
to  join  in  them,  as  is  done  in  Mary- 
le-bone  Church.  This  would  have  a 
much  more  solemn  effect  on  the  feel¬ 
ings  than  the  standing  to  hear  the 
Children  of  National  Schools,  whose 
time  is  wasted  in  learning  to  sing  in 
parts,  and  where,  in  my  opinion,  all 
excitation  to  religious  fervour  is  abso¬ 
lutely  annihilated. 

If,  Sir,  our  Bishops  and  Archdea¬ 
cons  (men  for  the  most  part  exceed¬ 
ingly  “clear  in  their  great  office”) 
would  in  their  respective  Visitations 
and  Charges  to  the  Clergy,  think  pro¬ 
per  to  give  such  directions  upon  this 
subject  as  the  importance  of  it  impe¬ 


ratively  demands,  it  would  essentially 
benefit  religious  worship,  and  animate 
many  well-disposed  persons,  who,  like 
the  writer,  are  members  of  our  old 
and  excellent  Established  Church. 

Yours,  &c.  R. 


Mr.  Urban,  June  \Q. 

AMONG  the  current  observations 
.  on  the  living  manners  as  they 
rise,  the  subject  of  Beauty  affords  a 
wide  extent,  which  seems  not  prone 
to  decline,  at  least  in  this  country. 
Nature  has  certainly  given  the  pahn 
to  the  female  face  and  form,  and  with¬ 
in  the  last  century  much  more  has 
been  done  to  secure  it  than  at  any  for¬ 
mer  period.  The  ravages  of  the  small 
pox  are  now  unseen  on  any  face  in 
this  land,  except  it  be  on  those  of  the 
remains  of  a  former  day.  Inoculation, 
and  subsequently  Vaccination,  have 
now  effected  what  our  ancestors  never 
suggested  in  this  respect,  and  thus  all 
our  modern  women  have  become 
lovely.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  men; 
the  time  has  gone  by  when  they  used 
to  be  proud  of  personal  dignity,  fea¬ 
tures,  and  figure,  which  are  now  lost 
in  a  general  familiarity  of  deportment 
and  dress!  the  grave  and  dignified  has 
given  way  to  the  affable,  the  courteous, 
and  condescending, — all  very  agree¬ 
able  it  is  true  ;  but  it  has  reduced  that 
personal  power  which  once  gave  dig¬ 
nity  and  respect  to  the  figure  and  be¬ 
haviour:  plain  and  ugly  men  were 
then  much  more  rare  than  at  present, 
so  much  so,  that  they  were  mentioned 
as  rarities ;  it  is  now  rare  to  see  a  man 
of  fine  figure  and  beautiful  features; 
and  indeed  we  respect  him  less  for  his 
beauty,  but  more  for  his  merit. 

Pelisson,  the  historiographer  to  the 
King  and  Academy  of  France,  had  so 
unfavourable  a  countenance,  that  the 
Marchioness  of  Sevignd  said,  that  “  he 
assumed  too  much  of  men’s  privilege 
of  being  ugly.”  The  French  women 
were  always  said  to  have  favoured  po¬ 
lished  and  handsome  men,  and  by 
their  courteous  preference,  to  have 
rendered  them  vain.  When  a  pretty 
Frenchman  in  his  early  travels  came 
to  England,  when  you  and  I,  dear  Ur¬ 
ban,  were  upon  our  preferment,  he 
was  so  much  less  admired  here  than 
in  his  own  country,  that  he  complain¬ 
ed  of  the  English  secheth,  and  longed 
to  return  to  his  beloved  Paris.  It  is 
now  observable,  almost  to  a  proverb, 
that  the  prettiest  English  women  attach 
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themselves  to  and  marry  the  ugliest  men ; 
and  tht're  is  scarcely  any  one  of’  gene¬ 
ral  acquaintance  who  does  not  remark 
this  in  his  own  circle.  Thus  the  wo¬ 
men  do  not  grow  jealous  of  their  hus¬ 
band’s  person,  and  the  husbands  are 
flattered  with  the  compliment  of  pos¬ 
sessing  a  beautiful  wife.  Perhaps  there 
is  scarcely  any  instance  of  young  wo¬ 
men  falling  in  love  with  handsome 
men;  they  prefer  the  greater  manliness 
and  character  of  those  features  in  their 
husbands  which  are  quite  unadorned, 
except  when  alighted  at  the  altar  of 
their  beauty.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
women  in  advancing  life,  they  would 
not  hesitate  of  two  offers  to  take  the 
handsomest  man,  though  with  less  for¬ 
tune,  because  it  would  prove  that  their 
own  beauty  had  not  declined,  or  that 
they  had  sufficient  merit  to  attract  re¬ 
gard. 

Martina  was  in  the  wane  of  55 
years, — she  had  in  early  life  refused  a 
very  fair  proposal  from  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman  whose  manners  were  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  polished  for  her  society  :  he 
married  another  lady,  who  took  the 
trouble  to  polish  him,  and  they  lived 
happily  until  death  !  Martina  never 
forgave  her  own  improvident  refusal  ; 
she  lived  till  an  opportunity  offered, 
most  unexpectedly,  to  retrieve  the 
cause  of  her  regret,  but  it  was  almost 
too  late,  and  she  who  had  of  late  years 
accustomed  herself  to  decry  matri¬ 
mony,  and  to  cherish  causes  for  de¬ 
spising  the  men,  now  found  herself 
almost  Overwhelmed  in  difficulty,  whe¬ 
ther  to  reject  the  present  opportunity. 
While  she  was  pondering  and  taking 
counsel  of  her  maiden  aunt  of  about 
ten  years  her  elder,  it  was  intimated 
that  another  friend,  if  encouraged, 
wmuld  aspire  to  her  hand, — the  whole 
current  of  her  circulation  was  thereby 
so  quickened,  that  her  former  gravity 
and  discontent  were  suddenly  trans¬ 
formed  into  gaiety  of  heart,  agreeable 
manners,  smarter  dress,  and  more 
lively  demeanour;  the  world,  which 
for  her  had  hitherto  worn  a  sable  hue,1 
aftd  life  become  of  small  value,  was 
now  discovered  to  be  daily  illuminated 
by  the  Sun,  and  every  passing  day  so 
filled  with  cheerfulness,  that  death 
Whs  put  off  to  another  lustrum,  and 
the  boys  were  all  amiable,  and  the 
men  wade  up  of  nothing  but  manly 
and  virtuous  qualities.  Her  daily  mir¬ 
ror,  which  had  presented  the  truth, 
still  shewed  some  honest  defects 
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which  truth  could  not  bide,  but  the 
eye  which  now  looked  upon  it  was 
too  dim  to  discover  them  ; — the  greater 
merit  shone  in  the  pleasing  but  diffi¬ 
cult  power  of  dispensing  between  the 
two  aspirants  to  her  favours, — but  the 
same  dimness  prevented  her  from  even 
discovering  in  herself  the  real  charm 
of  their  attraction; — Martina  had  an 
excellent  fortune  in  land  and  Bank 
stock  !  Her  lovers  had  neither,  but 
they  professed  that  all  they  had  was 
hers  ;  they  were  both  good  men,  and 
exercised  their  talents,  one  in  the 
Church,  and  the  other  in  physic.  The 
Churchman  had  attractions  and  merit, 
but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  far  re¬ 
moved  from  all  chance  of  a  mitre,  and 
moreover  he  was  proverbially  plain  ; 
the  Doctor  was  a  lively  man,  of  ten 
years  earlier  life,  and  had  a  sparkling 
eye,  florid  complexion,  and  was  much 
oftener  called  into  council  for  the  tot¬ 
tering  body,  than  his  rival  was  for  the 
shattered  soul ;  besides,  he  seemed  to 
know  a  thing  or  two  which  the  parson 
had  never  attained.  She  turned  away 
from  the  Churchman,  and  gave  her 
hand  to  the  Doctor.  She  was  proud 
of  her  choice,  and  every  cougratula-. 
tion  to  her  husband  was  embellished 
in  her  own  ears  as  a  coipplimeut  to 
herself.  They  lived  happily  while  her 
fortune  lasted,  and  in  her  widowhood 
of  poverty  she  first  learnt  that  she  had 
been  mistaken  in  her  choice;  while  her 
friend  the  parson  in  his  old  age  admi¬ 
nistered  to  her  the  cup  of  consolation  ! 
She  had  not  known  until  then  the 
correctness  of  Des  Cartes’  maxim; 
“never  to  decide  on  the  smallest  case 
before  it  is  clearly  and  distinctly 
known.’’  Had  she  applied  it  to  her 
judgment  on  persons,  she  hud  saved 
her  fortune. 

The  female  reader  will  now  exercise 
herjudgment,  whether  this  case  is  likely 
to  be  a  symbol  of  the  truth.  A.  II. 
- ❖ - 

Mr.  Urban,  June  13- 

O  those  of  your  readers  who  may 
be  considerate  Landlords,  allow 
me  to  submit  the  following  questions, 
with  their  answers  : 

1.  Does  not  the  practice,  of  letting 
land  in  large  farms,  contribute  to  keep 
up  the  price  of  corn? 

Yes;  by  placing  its  cultivation  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy  men,  who 
can  afford  to  store  it,  and  thus  in¬ 
fluence  the  market. 

2.  Is  not  a  large  farmer  able  to  pro- 
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duce  a  greater  quantity  of  corn  on  a 
given  track  of  land,  than  a  small  far¬ 
mer  ? 

No;  he  may  produce  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  corn  by  a  more  economical  me¬ 
thod,  but  he  does  not  produce  a  greater 
quantity  of  corn  on  a  given  track  of 
land. 

3.  Who  then  profits  by  the  improved 
process  of  the  large  farmer  ? 

Himself  alone. 

4.  Does  not  the  system  of  large 
farms  reduce  the  quantity  of  provi¬ 
sions  of  various  sorts  raised  for  the 
country  markets  ? 

Yes  ;  the  raising  of  provisions  for 
the  market,  the  two  grand  articles  of 
cattle  and  corn  excepted,  is  beneath 
the  attention  of  the  large  farmer. 

5.  Does  not  the  letting  of  land  in 
large  farms  give  the  farmer  too  great  a 
power  over  the  labourer  ? 

Yes;  by  reducing  the  number  of 
those  who  have  employment  to  give. 

ti.  Does  not  a  given  track  of  land, 
portioned  out  into  small  farms,  main¬ 
tain  a  greater  number  of  individuals 
than  when  cultivated  in  one  large 
farm  ? 

Yes  ;  because  the  number  of  persons 
employed  on  a  farm  is  not  in  a  ratio 
with  its  extent.  Let  us  suppose  a  track 
of  land  cultivated  in  a  single  farm.  It 
supports  a  farmer  and,  independently 
of  labourers,  say  five  servants.  Let  us 
suppose  the  same  track  of  land  divided 
into  five  farms  ;  here  are  five  farmers, 
each  of  whom,  independently  of  day 
labourers,  must  have  a  certain  number 
of  servants,  say  three.  Here  are  20 
people  maintained,  instead  of  six.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  large  farmer  will  em¬ 
ploy  only  one  tailor,  one  shoemaker, 
and  so  on  ;  while  the  five  small  farmers 
will  employ  probably  five  tailors,  and 
five  shoemakers. 

7.  Does  not  the  system  of  letting 
land  in  large  farms  tend  to  lower  the 
moral  character  of  the  agricultural  la¬ 
bourers  ? 

Yes;  by  depriving  them  of  that 
great  stimulus  to  industry,  economy, 
and  good  conduct,  the  prospect  of 
ameliorating  their  condition.  When 
land  was  more  generally  divided  into 
small  farms  than  at  present,  a  farm 
servant  might  hope,  in  some  years  of 
laborious  service,  to  save  a  little  sum 
of  money  sufficient  to  stock  a  small 
farm.  This  prospect  elevated  his  cha¬ 
racter,  saved  him  from  the  contagion 
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of  many  low  vices,  and  particularly  in¬ 
spired  him  with  resolution  to  avoid 
that  bane  of  rustic  happiness,  the  vil¬ 
lage  ale-house. 

Rut  how  can  a  farm-servant  or  la-? 
bourer  hope  ever  to  be  able  to  stock  a 
large  farm  ?  He  finds  himself  tied 
for  life  to  his  condition.  Having  no 
powerful  motive  to  economy  and  good 
conduct,  he  naturally  seizes  what  pre¬ 
sent  gratifications  lie  within  his  reach, 
— he  finds  a  momentary  solace  in  the 
ale-house,  and  hence  to  the  parish 
workhouse!  The  transition  is  easy- 
Yours,  &c.  Z. 

- & - 

On  resisting  the  Effects 
of  Fire. 

I^HE  public  attention  has  been  re¬ 
cently  directed  to  some  wonderful 
feats  of  a  Mons.  Chabert,  who,  about 
six  years  ago,  exhibited  in  Pall  Mall, 
as  a  Russian.  In  the  art  of  resisting 
fire,  and  swallowing  boiling  liquids, 
active  poisons,  &c.  he  certainly  sur¬ 
passes  all  the  charlatans  of  this  or  any 
preceding  age.  On  Saturday,  the  3d 
of  June,  M.  Chabert  made  the  expe¬ 
riment  at  White  Conduit  House,  of 
entering  into  a  hot  oven,  together 
with  a  quantity  of  meat,  sufficient, 
when  cooked,  to  regale  those  of  his 
friends  who  were  specially  invited  to 
witness  his  performance.  Mr.  C.  pre¬ 
viously  ordered  three  large  faggots  of 
wood,  which  is  the  quantity  generally 
used  by  bakers,  to  be  thrown  into  the 
oven,  and  they  being  set  on  fire,  twelve 
more  faggots  of  the  same  size  were 
subsequently  added  to  them,  which 
being  all  consumed  by  three  o’clock, 
Mr.  C.  entered  the  oven  with  a  dish 
of  raw  meat,  and  when  it  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  done,  he  handed  it  out,  took 
in  another,  and  remained  therein  un¬ 
til  the  second  quantity  was  also  well 
cooked  ;  he  then  came  out  of  the  oven, 
and*  sat  down  to  partake,  with  a  re¬ 
spectable  assembly  of  friends,  of  those 
viands  he  had  so  closely  attended  dur-? 
ipg  the  culinary  process. 

The  power  of  resisting  the  action  of 
heat  (says  the  Literary  Chronicle )  has 
been  claimed  or  possessed  by  indivi¬ 
duals  in  all  ages.  At  first  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  miraculous,  and  owing  to 
the  immediate  interposition  of  the 
Deity.  It  has  even  been  admitted,  in 
courts  of  justice,  as  a  conclusive  proof 
of  guilt  on  some  occasions,  and  qf  iq- 
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noccnce  or  superior  sanctity  in  others. 
An  exceedingly  minute  and  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  fire  ordeal  of  the 
Hindoos  was  given  in  the  Asiatic  Re¬ 
searches  by  the  celebrated  Governor 
Hastings  ;  and  in  the  Antigone  of  So- 

Ehocles,  the  guards  accused  of  neglect 
y  Creon,  to  prove  their  innocence, 
offered  to  handle  hot  iron  or  walk 
through  fire;  and  Virgil  tells  us,  that 
the  priests  of  Apollo,  who  attended 
the  temple  on  Mount  Soracte,  had  the 
faculty  of  walking  with  naked  feet 
over  burning  coals,  and  Varro  affirms, 
that  they  were  rendered  insusceptible 
of  the  effects  of  fire  only  by  means  of 
a  composition.  The  priests  of  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  Feronia  were 
were  not  less  dexterous ;  and  Strabo 
tells  us,  that  this  drew  every  year  a 
great  number  of  curious  people  to  visit 
and  enrich  the  temple.  The  city  of 
Thyane  had  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Diana  Persica,  whose  priestesses  could 
also  tread  with  impunity  on  the  hottest 
coals.  In  more  modern  times,  Spain 
had  its  Salududores  or  Snntiguadores, 
who  were  nothing  but  impostors,  pre¬ 
tending  that  they  were  descended  from 
St.  Catherine.  To  prove  their  illus¬ 
trious  origin,  they  showed  on  their 
body  the  impression  of  a  wheel,  called 
themselves  incombustible,  and  ma¬ 
naged  fire  with  great  address.  Leonard 
Vair  reports,  that  one  of  them  having 
been  in  good  earnest  shut  up  in  too 
hot  an  oven,  was  found  burnt  to  a 
cinder  when  it  was  opened. 

The  trial  by  fiery  ordeal,  which,  for 
a  long  time,  the  criminal  jurisprudence 
of  Europe  tolerated,  to  those  who  did 
not  carry  arms,  as  a  mode  of  appealing 
to  God,  was  performed  in  various 
ways.  The  first,  which  was  used  by 
the  nobles,  priests,  and  other  free  per¬ 
sons,  was  the  trial  by  red  hot  iron.  It 
consisted  in  carrying  a  bar  of  iron 
about  three  pounds  in  weight,  heated 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  accusation,  and  to  a 
greater  or  less  distance,  according  to 
the  sentence  ;  or  in  nutting  the  hand 
into  a  red  hot  gauntlet,  or  in  walking 
over  hot  iron  bars  or  plough-shares, 
from  nine  to  twelve  in  number. 

The  earliest  instance  of  the  fire  or¬ 
deal  in  Christendom  occurred  in  the 
fourth  century.  Simplicius,  Bishop  of 
Autun,  had  married  before  his  promo¬ 
tion,  and  his  wife,  unwilling  to  quit 
him  after  his  promotion,  continued  to 
live  with  him.  The  sanctity  of  Sim- 
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f)liciu3  suffered  by  the  constancy  of 
iis  wife’s  affection,  and  it  was  ru¬ 
moured  that  the  Bishop  persisted  in 
opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  canons 
to  taste  of  the  sweets  of  matrimony  ; 
upon  which  his  wife,  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  concourse  of  people,  took  up 
a  considerable  quantity  of  burning 
coals,  which  she  held  in  her  clothes, 
and  applied  to  her  breasts,  without 
the  least  hurt  to  her  person  or  her  gar¬ 
ments,  as  the  legend  says,  and  her  ex¬ 
ample  being  followed  by  her  husband, 
with  the  like  success,  the  multitude 
admired  the  miracle,  and  proclaimed 
the  innocence  of  the  loving  pair.  A 
similar  trick,  as  Mosheim  terms  it, 
was  played  by  St.  Brice  in  the  fifth 
century.  The  Empress  Maria  of  Ar- 
ragon,  wife  of  Otho  III.  had  accused 
a  young  Italian  Count  of  having  en¬ 
deavoured  to  seduce  her,  and  he  was 
ut  to  death  ;  but  his  widow,  with  the 
ead  of  her  husband  in  her  hand,  de¬ 
manded  to  be  admitted  to  the  fiery  or¬ 
deal  in  order  to  prove  his  innocence, 
and  holding,  as  long  as  was  thought 
necessary,  a  red  hot  bar  of  iron  with¬ 
out  being  burnt,  this  miracle  was  ad¬ 
mitted  as  proof,  and  the  Empress  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  If  the 
Monkish  historians  tell  the  truth,  our 
Queen  Emma,  mother  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  passed  unhurt  over  nine 
burning  plough-shares. 

Another  form  of  trial,  attended  with 
greater  ceremony,  was  that  undergone 
by  Luitprand,  a  Milanese  priest,  who, 
in  1103,  offered  to  prove  the  truth  of 
an  accusation  against  his  Bishop,  by 
walking  through  a  blazing  pile  of 
wood.  He  entered,  it  is  said,  through 
volumes  of  flame,  which  divided  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  came  out  amid  the  ac¬ 
clamations  of  the  people.  It  was  re¬ 
marked,  however,  that  his  hand  had 
received  some  injury  from  the  fire, 
when  throwing  holy  water  and  in¬ 
cense  into  the  pile,  and  that  his  foot 
was  bruised.  However,  this  proof 
was  thought  insufficient  by  the  rope, 
who  acquitted  the  Archbishop.  In 
truth,  says  Duclos,  who  has  inserted 
an  able  essay  on  Trial  by  Duel  and 
the  Elements,  in  the  fifteenth  volume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academie 
Royale  des  Inscriptions,  if  we  consi¬ 
der  the  whole  story,  diminish  the  size 
and  brightness  of  the  pile,  and  increase 
the  injury  done  to  the  hand  and  foot, 
and  regard  the  sentence  of  the  Pope  as 
directed  against  a  fanatic,  the  wonder 
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of  this  pretended  miracle  will  cease. 
Aldobrandini,  a  Florentine  Monk,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  also  walked 
through  the  fire,  to  prove  an  accusa¬ 
tion  against  his  Bishop,  and  hence 
got  the  name  of  Petrus  Igneus.  All 
trials  of  this  kind  were  condemned  by 
Pope  Etienne  V.  as  false  and  supersti¬ 
tious,  and  Frederick  II.  prohibited 
them  as  absurd  and  ridiculous.  These 
facts  are  now  quoted  to  show  that,  by 
a  little  management,  the  handling  of 
fire  has  always  been  practised,  and  we 
need  not  add,  that  it  was  done  by  na¬ 
tural  means,  and  not  by  any  miracle. 

In  the  time  of  the  ridiculous  quar¬ 
rel  between  the  Dominicans  and  Fran¬ 
ciscans,  one  of  the  former  proposed  to 
prove  the  sanctity  of  Jerome  Savona¬ 
rola,  by  walking  through  a  blazing 
fire,  and  a  Cordelier  made  the  same 
offer  to  prove  the  contrary;  but  at  the 
sight  of  the  flames  they  both  ran  off. 
George  Logothetus  also  tells  us  of  a 
man  who  refused  to  submit  to  the 
fiery  ordeal,  saying,  he  was  no  charla¬ 
tan,  and  when  the  Archbishop  pressed 
him.,  he  sagaciously  replied,  that  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  take  the 
burning  bar,  provided  he  received  it 
from  the  hands  of  his  eminence. 

As  the  minds  of  men  became  more 
enlightened,  the  miracle  of  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  fire  was  disputed,  and  it  was 
referred  either  to  imposition  or  natu¬ 
ral  causes.  Jerome  speaks  of  an  im¬ 
postor,  calling  himself  the  Messiah, 
who  held  in  his  mouth  straw  on  fire, 
and  vomited  forth  flames,  and  by  this 
means  excited  the  Jews  to  revolt.  He 
was  put  to  death  after  the  capture  of 
Bettas. 

Itinerants  have,  however,  from  time 
to  time,  appeared,  who  have  exhibited 
feats  with  fire,  which  have  attracted 
the  notice  not  merely  of  the  vulgar, 
but  of  the  scientific.  An  Englishman 
of  the  name  of  Richardson,  seems  to 
have  attracted  great  notice  in  Paris 
about  1677,  by  his  feats  with  fire, 
which  obtained  for  him  the  title  of 
the  incombustible  man  and  the  fire- 
eater.  He  announced  in  his  bills  the 
following  performances:  —  ‘1st.  He 
chews  live  coals,  which  may  be  seen 
burning  in  his  mouth  for  a  long  time. 
2 d.  He  melts  sulphur, — makes  it  burn 
in  his  hand, — and  then  puts  it,  while 
in  flames,  on  the  point  of  his  tongue, 
when  he  finishes  by  swallowing  it. 
3rd.  He  puts  a  burning  coal  on  his 
tongue,  on  which  he  cooks  a  piece  of 


raw  flesh,  or  an  oyster,  and  allows  it 
to  be  blown  with  bellows  for  half  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  4th.  He  holds  a 
red  hot  bar  of  iron  in  his  hands  for  a 
long  time,  without  its  leaving  any 
mark.  He  places  it  on  a  smoothing 
iron,  and  then  takes  it  in  his  month, 
and,  with  his  teeth,  throws  it  against 
the  chimney  (near  which  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  made),  with  as  much  force 
as  another  could  throw  a  stone.  5th. 
Lastly,  he  swallows  melted  glas3  and 
pitch,  sulphur  and  wax  melted  toge¬ 
ther,  and  in  flames,  so  that  the  flame 
comes  out  of  his  mouth,  and  this  mix¬ 
ture  makes  as  much  noise  in  his  throat 
as  if  a  hot  iron  were  plunged  in  water.’ 
Richardson  further  promised,  when 
the  weather  became  less  severe,  to 
walk  barefoot  on  red-hot  iron  plates, 
and  to  perform  some  other  feats  no 
less  surprising;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  seemed  to  do  all  that  he 
promised  ;  for,  in  the  Journal  de  Sga- 
vans  for  1677,  there  is  an  attempt,  and 
with  considerable  success,  by  M.  Do- 
dart,  an  academician,  to  explain  every 
thing  Richardson  did  upon  rational 
principles.  Dr.Peyer,  of  Schaff hausen, 
also  probably  alludes  to  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Harder  de 
Ignivomo  circumforaneo,  dated  Octo¬ 
ber  1677.  ‘  Last  month  I  saw,  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  an  Englishman,  who  handled 
and  eat  fire  in  various  forms.  He  put 
into  his  mouth  burning  coals,  some¬ 
times  alone,  sometimes  sprinkled  with 
sulphur,  to  make  them  burn  brighter, 
and  chewed  and  swallowed  them. 
Also,  he  applied  very  rapidly  a  hot 
iron  to  his  tongue,  without  injuring  it. 
Lastly,  he  swallowed  common  wax, 
pitch,  sulphur,  and  sealing  wax  mixed, 
melted,  and  on  fire,  the  smoke  and 
flames  issuing  out  of  his  mouth.  So 
strange  a  phenomenon  appeared  to 
some  a  miracle  and  astonishing,  and 
some  even  openly  accused  him  of  be¬ 
ing  assisted  by  the  Devil.  Some  as¬ 
cribed  the  whole  to  a  particular  com¬ 
position,  capable  of  protecting  the 
longue  and  mouth  against  fire,  but 
which  nobody  had  seen  or  knew  any 
thing  about.  The  more  cautious  with 
myself,  instructed  by  Hippocrates, 
thought  a  great  deal  depended  upon 
habit.’ 

About  1754,  a  Mr.  Powell  seems  to 
have  had  celebrity  as  a  fire-eater  in 
England,  and,  in  one  of  his  printed 
bills,  he  states,  that  he  had  exhibited 
not  only  before  most  of  the  crowned 
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beads  in  Europe,  but  even  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  was  dig¬ 
nified  with  a  curious  and  very  ample 
silver  medal  bestowed  on  him  bv  that 
learned  body,  as  a  testimony  of  their 
approbation,  for  eating  what  nobody 
else  could  eat.  Indeed,  his  wonderful 
performances  in  the  fire-eating  way 
appear  to  have  been  surprising. 

Idle  last  remarkable  instance  of  an 
incombustible  man,  previous  to  Sig¬ 
nora  Giraldelli  and  M.  Chabert,  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  Spaniard,  Senor  Lionetto, 
who  exhibited  in  Paris  about  1803. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Naples,  where 
he  attracted  the  particular  notice  of 
Dr.  Sementini,  professor  of  chemis¬ 
try,  who  gave  an  account  and  expla¬ 
nation  of  his  performances. — ‘  I  ap¬ 
proached  as  near  to  him  as  possible, 
that  I  might  obsene  minutely  what¬ 
ever  was  most  particular  in  his  expe¬ 
riments — of  which  the  following  is  an 
account : — Signor  Lionetto  commenc¬ 
ed  the  proof  of  his  incombustibility  by 
putting  over  his  head  a  thin  plate  of 
red  hot  iron,  which,  at  least  in  appear¬ 
ance,  did  not  alter  his  hair.  The  iron 
had  scarcely  come  in  contact  with  it, 
when  a  considerable  quantity  of  dense 
white  vapour  was  seen  to  arise.  A  se¬ 
cond  plate  of  red  hot  iron  was  likewise 
passed  over  the  whole  extent  of  his 
arm  and  leg.  With  another  red  hot 
iron  he  struck  his  heel  and  the  point 
of  the  foot  repeatedly;  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  the  contact  of  the  fire  was  longer 
than  in  anv  of  the  preceding.  From 
the  sole  of  his  foot  so  much  vapour 
was  disengaged,  that  being  very  near 
the  experimenter,  my  eyes  and  nose 
were  sensibly  affected.  He  also  put 
between  his  teeth  a  heated  iron,  which, 
although  not  red  hot,  was  still  capable 
of  burning.’ 

That  there  have  been,  at  different 
times,  itinerants  who  have  displayed 
very  singular  feats  with  fire,  cannot  be 
denied;  and,  although  many  explana¬ 
tions  have  been  offered,  yet  they  are  by 
no  means  conclusive.  One  of  the  most 
common  is,  that  these  persons  are  in 
possession  of  a  secret  preparation,  with 
which  they  anoint  themselves.  Al- 
bertus  Alagnus,  a  philosopher  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  his  works,  gives 
the  following  account  of  it : — ‘  A  won¬ 
derful  experiment,  which  enables  a 
man  to  go  into  the  fire  without  being 
hurt,  or  carry  fire,  or  red  hot  iron,  in 
hVs  hand,  without  injury.  Take  juice 
of  marshmallow  and  white  of  egg, 
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and  fleahane  seeds  and  lime  ;  powder 
them,  and  mix  juice  of  radish  with 
the  white  of  egg;  mix  all  thoroughly, 
and  with  this  composition  anoint  your 
body  or  hand,  and  allow  it  to  dry,  and 
afterwards  anoint  again,  and  after  this 
you  may  boldly  take  up  iron  without 
hurt.  This  would  form  an  antacid 
paste,  which,  however,  would  not 
serve  for  the  purposes  of  deception,  as 
it  would  be  abundantlv  visible. 

M.  Panthot,  in  the  Journal  des 
vans  for  1()80,  communicates  to  the 
editor  what  he  calls  the  secret  of  fire- 
eating.  *  This  secret  was  revealed  by 
the  servant  of  Richardson,  who  was 
the  first  to  exhibit,  about  three  years 
ago,  this  wonderful  experiment,  which 
many  ascribed  to  his  dexterity  only. 
It  consists  merely  in  rubbing  with 
pure  spirit  of  sulphur,  the  hands  and 
other  parts  to  be  exposed  to  the  fire. 
This  spirit  does  not  act,  as  commonly 
believed,  in  checking  the  activity  of 
the  fire,  but  it  renders  the  person  on 
whom  it  is  applied  less  susceptible  of 
its  action,  because  it  burns  and  scorches 
the  scarf-skin  particularly,  which  it 
renders  as  hard  as  leather,  so  that,  for 
the  first  or  second  time,  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  not  so  well  borne  as  after¬ 
wards,  because,  the  more  it  is  tried, 
the  more  the  skin  becomes  bard  and 
callous,  as  happens  to  farriers  and 
blacksmiths,  whose  skins  become  so 
hard,  by  frequently  handling  hot  iron, 
that  they  are  often  seen  to  carry  it 
quite  red  from  one  anvil  to  another, 
without  being  burnt.  However,  if, 
after  several  repetitions  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  with  this  spirit  of  sulphur,  the 
person  washes  with  warm  water  or 
wine,  the  scorched  epidermis  is  re¬ 
moved  along  with  what  is  hardened, 
and  he  has  no  longer  the  same  power 
of  handling  fire,  until  the  same  appli¬ 
cation  has  again  scorched  and  har¬ 
dened  the  skin.  To  this  secret  Ri¬ 
chardson  added  some  slight-of-hand, 
which  could  never  be  discovered,  in 
respect  to  the  live  coals  which  he 
placed  on  his  tongue,  and  on  which  he 
dressed  a  bit  of  meat,  because  he  ap¬ 
plied  immediately  next  bis  tongue  an¬ 
other  very  thin  slice  of  veal,  so  that  the 
coal,  which  was  between  two  lavers  of 
meat,  could  not  burn  him  at  first,  and 
was  soon  extinguished  by  the  moisture 
with  which  bis  month  gradually  filled. 
Richardson’s  servant  also  confessed 
that  the  remedy  might  be  strengthen¬ 
ed  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  spirit  of 
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sulphur,  sal  ammoniac,  essence  of 
rosemary,  and  onion  juice.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  effect  of  the  coals,  wax, 
sulphur,  and  other  substances  which 
he  swallowed  so  often  upon  his  sto¬ 
mach,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  not 
long  have  had  the  trouble  of  making 
this  experiment  upon  substances  so 
injurious  to  the  stomach,  if  he  had  not 
possessed  a  facility  of  vomiting  these 
calcined  substances  by  the  help  of 
warm  water  and  oil,  which  he  took 
immediately  after  retiring  front  the 
company.’ 

In  Hocus  Pocus,  which  has  been 
one  of  the  standard  ornaments  of 
book-stalls  for  half  a  century  at  least, 
we  are  told  that,  by  using  the  follow¬ 
ing  application,  we  may  walk  on  a  hot 
iron  bar  without  any  clanger  of  burn¬ 
ing  or  scalding  : — ‘  Take  half  an  ounce 
of  camphire,  dissolve  it  in  two  ounces 
of  aqua  vitae  j  add  to  it  one  of  quick¬ 
silver,  one  ounce  of  liquid  storax, 
which  is  the  droppings  of  myrrh,  and 
hinders  the  camphire  from  firing;  take 
also  two  ounces  of  hematitis,  which 
is  a  red  stone,  to  be  had  at  the  drug¬ 
gists,  and  when  you  buy  it,  let  them 
beat  it  to  powder  in  their  great  mortar, 
for,  being  very  hard,  it  cannot  well  be 
beat  in  a  small  one;  put  this  to  the 
above-mentioned  composition,  and, 
when  you  intend  to  walk  on  the  bar, 
anoint  well  your  feet  with  it,  and  you 
may  walk  over  without  danger  or  the 
least  inconvenience/ 

Dr.  Semcntini,  after  reflecting  upon 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  Lionetto, 
proceeded  to  try  various  means  which 
lie  conceived  might  benumb  the  skin, 
and  cover  it  with  a  substance,  which 
was  a  non-conductor  of  caloric ;  and 
he  was  induced,  by  the  sharp  sensa¬ 
tion  excited  by  the  vapour  disengaged 
when  the  heat  was  applied  to  Lio- 
netto's  incombustible  skin,  to  try,  in 
the  first  place,  acids  and  the  acidulous 
salts,  and  he  found  that,  by  repeatedly 
rubbing  one  part  of  his  body  with  di¬ 
lute  sulphurous  acid,  that  his  skin  be¬ 
came  gradually  less  sensible  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  caloric,  and  that  he  was  at  last 
able  to  pass  a  plate  of  red-hot  iron  over 
it  without  injury.  He  afterwards  as¬ 
certained,  that  dilute  sulphuric,  nitric, 
or  muriatic  acid,  produced  the  same 
effect,  though  less  quickly  or  certainly; 
and,  lastly,  a  saturated  solution  of 
burnt  alum,  repeatedly  applied,  was 
referable  to  all  other  substances  he 
ad  yet  tried.  By  accident,  however. 
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he  made  a  further  discovery : — ‘  Wish¬ 
ing  to  examine  if  washing  the  almost 
incombustible  part  would  make  it  lose 
the  quality  it  had  acquired,  I  rubbed 
it  with  hard  soap,  washed  aud  dried  it 
with  a  cloth,  and  applied  the  same 
plate  of  red-hot  iron.  I  then  disco¬ 
vered,  to  my  surprise,  that  the  skin  of 
that  part  not  only  preserved  the  same 
insensibility  to  the  action  of  red-hot 
iron,  hut  had  even  become  stronger 
than  at  first.  I  again  rubbed  the  same 
part  with  soap,  without  wiping  it  with 
the  cloth,  and  passed  over  it  the  iron 
very  red  hot,  without  feeling  any  pain¬ 
ful  sensation,  or  even  having  the  hair 
burned.  Remembering  the  crust 
which  I  observed  on  Lionetto’s 
tongue,  I  determined  to  rub  mine 
with  the  same  soap ;  in  consequence 
of  which  it  became  equally  insensible 
to  the  action  of  fire.  I  began  with 
pieces  of  iron  slightly  heated,  raising 
them  gradually  till  they  were  perfectly 
red  hot.  I  made  a  soft  paste  of  soap, 
triturated  in  a  mortar,  and  water  satu¬ 
rated  with  burnt  alum,  and,  spreading 
this  composition  on  my  tongue,  the 
experiment  succeeded  completely.  Still 
more  simple  I  found  the  process  of 
first  bathing  the  tongue  with  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid,  and  afterwards  rubbing  it 
often  with  a  piece  of  soap.  The  ex¬ 
periment  succeeded  still  better,  if,  af¬ 
ter  bathing  the  tongue  with  this  acid, 
I  covered  it  with  a  thin  stratum  of  su¬ 
gar  reduced  to  impalpable  powder,  and 
rubbed  it  afterwards  with  the  soap  in 
the  same  manner.  The  sugar,  in  this 
case,  like  a  mordant,  made  a  greater 
quantity  of  soap  attach  to  the  tongue, 
and  adhere  more  solidly/ 

Professor  Sementini  then  goes  on  to 
show  that  he  could  repeat,  upon  his 
own  body,  almost  all  Lionetto’s  expe¬ 
riments,  making  allowances  for  the 
little  tricks  and  deceptions  with  which 
they  were  accompanied.  I  am  still, 
however,  inclined  to  ascribe  the.  whole, 
with  I)r.  Peyer,  to  the  natural  powers 
of  the  body,  increased  by  repetition 
and  habit,  and  a  great  dexterity  in 
making  the  experiments,  so  as  to  re¬ 
duce  tiie  heat  applied,  or  the  quantity 
of  the  material  employed,  without  its 
being  observed.  M.  Dodart,  more  than 
a  century  ago,  expressed  the  very  same 
opinion,  ‘What  Mr.  Richardson  does 
in  public,  is  assuredly  very  surprising; 
but,  when  we  reflect  on  the  properties 
of  the  substances  he  employs,  and  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  uses  them,  1 
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believe  that  it  will  be  thought  that 
lie  can  have  no  other  secret  than  natu¬ 
ral  power,  increased  by  habit.’ 

1  have  never  seen  any  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fire-eaters,  but  I  understand  that 
they  make  a  practice  of  putting  live 
coals  in  their  mouth,  and  blowing  out 
the  flames, — of  holding  a  heated  bar  of 
iron  between  their  teeth,  &c.  8cc.  In 
performing  these  experiments,  they  are 
said  to  practise  a  great  deal  of  decep¬ 
tion,  and  to  be  rather  jugglers  than 
real  fire-eaters. 

The  melting  point  of  lead  is  O00° 
Fahrenheit,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  any  very  great  difficulty  in  im¬ 
mersing  the  finger  for  a  moment  in 
melted  lead.  M.  Dodart  says,  that 
plumbers  will  often  plunge  their  hands 
in  melted  lead  to  get  out  pieces  of  iron 
thrown  in  purposely.  Mr.  Tilloch’s 
plumber  informed  him,  that  one  might 
draw  his  finger  through  melted  lead, 
and  having  in  his  hand  a  ladle  full  of 
melted  solder,  he  instantly  passed  his 
finger  through  it.  He  added,  that  it 
was  necessary  that  the  finger  should  be 
perfectly  dry  ;  if  otherwise,  the  person 
might  get  what  is  called  a  thimble ,  i.e. 
some  of  the  metal  would  stick  to  the 
finger,  and  give  a  severe  burn.  Mr. 
Tilloch  even  learned  from  a  gentleman, 
that  he  saw  an  iron-founder  skim  melt¬ 
ed  iron  with  his  hand,  who  said  that 
he  could  only  do  it  when  the  iron  was 
boiling  hot;  if  of  a  lower  heat  it  would 
burn  him.  Of  all  the  experiments 
which  Mr.  Richardson  performed,  M. 
Dodart  found  that  of  swallowing  melt¬ 
ed  glass  the  most  difficult  of  explana¬ 
tion.  M.  Dodart  thinks  that  it  may 
be  done  by  dexterously  using  a  great 
quantity  of  saliva,  and  accustoming 
the  parts  to  bear  a  great  degree  of  heat. 

Some  curious  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Spry,  of  Plymouth,  show,  that 
melted  lead  is  not  always  fatal,  even 
when  it  reaches  the  stomach.  When 
the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  was  burnt 
down,  one  of  the  light-keepers,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  throw  a  bucket  of  water 
upon  the  burning  cupola,  was  covered 
with  a  torrent  of  melted  lead,  which 
burnt  his  face  and  shoulders  severely. 
He  also  asserted  that  some  of  it  had 
gone  down  his  throat,  but  was  not  be¬ 
lieved,  as  he  was  not  very  ill  until  the 
day  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  eleventh  after  the  accident.  The 
body  was  opened  by  Dr.  Spry,  who 
found  a  mass  of  lead  in  the  stomach, 
weighing  seven  ounces  and  a  half.  As 
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the  Doctor  performed  the  dissection 
without  any  professional  witness,  the 
accuracy  of  his  statement  was  now 
called  in  question,  and,  in  defence  of 
his  character,  he  poured  melted  lead  in 
various  quantities,  over  the  throats  of 
fowls  and  dogs,  which  survived  several 
days,  and  were  at  last  killed  and  dis¬ 
sected  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Hnxham, 
to  prove  that  the  lead  had  actually 
reached  the  stomach. 
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( Concluded,  from  p.  520.J 
The  following  bequests  are  next  made  to 
several  Charities  : — To  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
1,000/.  To  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowlege,  1,000/.  To  tire  Cle¬ 
rical  Orphan  Society,  1,000/.  To  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  500/. 
To  the  National  School,  Baldwin’s  Gardens, 
for  the  instruction  of  poor  children  on  the 
Madras  System,  1,000/.  To  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  for  Africa  and  the  East,  500/. 
To  the  Society  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in 
London,  500/.  To  the  School  for  the  In¬ 
digent  Blind  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  500/. 
London  Fever  Institution,  500/.  St. 
George’s  Hospital,  at  Hyde-park-corner, 
500/.  Middlesex  Hospital,  500/.  Intitu- 
tion  called  the  Stranger’s  Friend,  500/. 
Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  situate  at  Middle¬ 
sex  House,  Hackney-road,  500/.  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  500/.  Phi¬ 
lanthropic  Society,  500/.  Female  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  500/.  Magdalen  Hospital,  500/. 
Mendicity  Society,  500/.  His  Lordship 
gives  3,000/.  to  be  applied  by  his  exe¬ 
cutors  as  they  should  think  most  advisable, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  school  or 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children 
of  the  Diocese  of  Durham  according  to  the 
Madras  System,  or  for  promoting  that  be¬ 
nevolent  purpose  in  any  maimer  they  should 
deem  most  proper  and  most  likely  to  effect 
its  salutary  object — and  to  aid  and  assist 
any  institution  in  the  diocese  for  that  ob¬ 
ject.  He  gives  to  the  Royal  Humane  So¬ 
ciety  in  London,  500/.  To  the  Asylum  for 
the  Recovery  of  Health,  iu  the  New-road, 
Pancras,  500/.  To  the  Society  for  the 
Conversion  and  Religious  Instruction  and 
Education  of  Negro  Slaves  in  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  1,000/.  His  Lordship 
gives  3,333/.  6s.  8d.  three  per  cent.  Co7isolst 
upon  trust,  to  pay  the  interest  half  yearly  to 
the  Society  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poor 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Durham  and  Hex- 
hamshire  and  their  families.  To  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  it* 
Foreign  Parts,  he  gives  500/.  to  he  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
Vaudois  Churches  in  the  valleys  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  as  the  Society  shall  from  time  tQ 
time  direct. 
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PART  i.] 

His  Lordship  then  states  that  he  is  desi¬ 
rous  of  creating  a  perpetual  fund,  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  towards  the  augmentation  of  small 
livings  in  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  and 
directs  his  executors,  as  soon  after  his  de¬ 
cease  as  conveniently  may  be,  to  purchase 
in  the  joint  names  of  the  Bishop  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  the  Arclvdeacon  of  Durham,  and  the 
Archdeacon  of  Northumberland  for  the  time 
being,  the  sum  of  3,333/.  6s.  8 d.  three  per 
cent.  Consols,  in  trust,  to  accumulate  the 
same  ;  and  when  the  dividend  and  the  ac¬ 
cumulations,  or  any  addition  which  may  be 
made  by  any  persons,  shall,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Bishop  and  Archdeacons,  amount  to  a 
competent  sum  of  money  for  the  purposes 
after  mentioned,  they  are  to  signify  the 
same  to  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne’s 
Bounty,  and  request  their  concurrence  in 
augmenting,  from  the  accumulated  fund, 
and  by  a  competent  sum  from  the  funds  un¬ 
der  their  disposition,  one  or  more  poor  liv¬ 
ings  in  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  prescribed  by  the  rules  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty ;  and  if  the 
Governors  of  that  Corporation  shall  concur 
in  this  good  work,  the  Bishop  and  Arch¬ 
deacons  shall  dispose  of  the  dividends  and 
the  accumulated  fund,  towards  effecting  the 
object  in  view,  but  if  the  Governors  do  not 
concur,  then  the  Bishop  is  to  dispose  of  the 
funds  as  he  shall  think  proper  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  such  incumbents  of  poor  livings. 

If  by  the  augmentation  of  all  the  poor 
livings  in  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  or  by 
any  other  means,  the  objects  of  this  bene¬ 
faction  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  for  the  time  being,  fail,  then  the 
Bishop  is  to  apply  the  3,333/.  6s  8 d.  as  he 
shall  think  proper  for  the  benefit  of  the 
objects  of  the  charity  for  the  relief  of  poor 
widows  and  children  of  the  Clergy,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Corporation  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Clergy,  and  in  extension  of  that  branch 
of  the  charity  called  Special  Cases.  He 
gives  5,000Z.  three  per  cent.  Consols,  upon 
trust,  to  pay  the  dividends  to  the  same 
branch  of  the  said  charity.  He  gives  3,000/. 
three  per  cent.  Consols  to  the  Archdeacons 
of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  to  apply 
the  dividends  in  the  purchase  of  prayer- 
books,  to  be  distributed  by  them  among 
the  district  cities  of  the  Diocese  of  Dur¬ 
ham.  He  gives  his  secretary  Thomas 
Henry  Faber,  Esq.  100/.;  his  secretary 
Thomas  Porteus,  Esq.  100/. ;  Rowland  and 
Frederick  Colberg,  nephews  of  Miss  Col- 
berg,  500/.  each  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years;  Thomas  Davison,  his  land  agent  at 
Sedgefield,  in  Durham,  100/.;  Thos.  Daw¬ 
son,  his  bailiff  at  Auckland  Castle,  50/.  ; 
Mary  King,  housekeeper  at  Auckland  and 
Durham  Castles,  100/.;  William  Manns, 
gardener  at  Mongewell,  300/.  ;  Thomas 
Blackmore,  porter  at  Auckland  Castle,  50/.; 
Thomas  Stibbuld,  gardener  there,  50/.; 
James  Price,  100/.;  Wm.  Moss,  his  game- 
keeper  at  Mongwell,  100/.;  Hannah  Gibbs, 


housemaid  at  Mongewell,  50/.  ;  Ann  Strat¬ 
ton,  dairymaid  there,  50/. ;  Sam.  Lewis,  his 
butler,  150/.  and  all  his  wearing-apparel  if 
Samuel  Lewis  shall  be  living  in  his  service 
at  his  decease;  Daniel  Grant,  his  coach¬ 
man,  100/.;  and  to  such  other  of  his  ser¬ 
vants  as  shall  be  living  with  him  at  his 
death,  if  they  have  been  five  years  in  his  ser¬ 
vice,  50/.  each  ;  if  three  years  20/. ;  if  one 
year  10/.;  and  also  in  addition  to  all  the 
above  legacies,  to  each  of  his  servants  living 
with  him  at  his  death,  a  year’s  wages.  He 
gives  Richard  Gill,  his  woodman,  an  an¬ 
nuity  of  20/.  during  life  ;  to  Mary  King  an 
annuity  of  1  5/.  in  addition  to  her  legacy  ;  to 
his  servant  Jane  Branth,  an  annuity  of  25/. 
He  directs  200/.  to  be  distributed  among 
the  poor  of  the  city  of  Durham ;  200/. 

among  those  of  Auckland  ;  and  100/.  among 
those  of  Mongewell. 

H  is  Lordship  states,  that  by  certain  in¬ 
dentures  in  March  1817,  and  Jan.  1821, 
Wm.  K.  Barrington,  George  Barrington, 
and  Robert  Price  are  possessed  of  40  shares 
in  the  Oxford  Canal  in  trust  for  him,  lie 
directs  these  to  be  sold,  and  their  produce 
applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  will. 

He  gives  40,000/.  three  per  cent.  Consols, 
upon  trust  to  pay  his  excellent  friend  Mrs. 
Ann  Kennicott,  of  Windsor,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  K.  the  annual  sum  of  100/.  during 
life;  and  to  Ann  Franklin,  of  Hackney,  who 
lived  in  his  service  fifty-six  years,  a  similar 
annuity ;  and  “  I,  the  said  Shute,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  justly  sensible  of  the  unceasing 
attention  and  unvarying  kindness  of  the  said 
Ann  Elizabeth  Colberg  to  my  late  dear  wife 
and  myself  during  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  feel  and  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  debt 
of  gratitude  which  I  cannot  highly  pay;  but 
to  give  such  proof  as  I  can  of  the  high 
sense  which  I  entertain  of  her  virtues  and 
her  merits,  I  most  gladly  direct  the  trustees 
for  the  time  being,  to  pay  to  Ann  Eliza¬ 
beth  Colberg,  during  the  joint  lives  of 
herself  and  Ann  Kennicott  and  Ann  Frank¬ 
lin,  the  annual  sum  of  1,000/.  ;”  and  their 
annuities,  in  the  event  of  their  dying  first, 
to  be  successively  added  to  her’s. 

The  will  then  recites  an  indenture  of  May 
31,  1814,  by  which  42,000/.  three  per 
Cents,  was  granted  upon  certain  trusts.  He 
revokes  all  those  trusts,  and  declares  that 
the  whole  sum  and  the  dividends  shall,  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  decease,  be  transferred  to 
trustees;  but  inasmuch  as  the  power  of 
charging  it  with  10,000/.  for  building  a 
mansion  at  Beckett,  contained  in  the  inden¬ 
ture  of  May  31,  1814,  is  given  to  George 
Viscount  Barrington  only,  in  the  event  of 
his  surviving  the  testator,  and  the  Viscount 
may  depart  this  life  without  executing  the 
same,  he  directs  that  the  10,000/.  immedi¬ 
ately  after  his  death  shall  be  raised  out  of 
the  42,000/.  and  paid  upon  the  trusts  after 
mentioned.  He  gives  20,000/.  to  trustees, 
as  a  fund,  together  with  the  10,000/.  for 
erecting  and  furnishing  the  mansion  for  the 
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Viscount  Barrington  for  the  time  being,  on 
the  estate  nt  Beckett,  according  to  the  plan 
delivered  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  architect.  And 
whereas  the  professional  duties  of  my  ne-, 
phew  George  Viscount  Barrington  are  such 
as  will  prevent  his  becoming  resident  in  the 
intended  mansion  at  Beckett,  he  directs 
that  the  building  and  finishing  of  it  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  his  great,  nephew 
William  Iv.  Barrington,  or  the  owner  of 
the  estate  for  the  time  being,  with  full 
power  to  add  to  or  alter  the  plan.  It  is  his 
wish,  that  the  .china  now  deposited  at 
Mongewell  should  be  preserved  and  conti¬ 
nued  as  heir-looms  to  his  family,  and  that  a 
room  should  be  built  and  expressly  set  apart 
for  its  reception  at  Beckett.  That  mansion, 
with  out-houses,  stables,  &c.  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  ten  years,  at  the  utmost,  of  his 
decease. 

The-  residue  of  the  Bishop’s  personal 
estate  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  to 
George  Viscount  Barrington,  the  other  to 
the  same  trusts  as  the  10,000/. 

He  appoints  George  Viscount  Barring¬ 
ton,  Win.  K.  Barrington,  and  Aug.  Bar¬ 
rington,  Ins  executors.  He  declares  his 
will  to  be,  that  John  Burley  shall  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  same  professional  charges  as  he 
would  be  if  he  were  not  one  of  the  trustees  ; 
and  that  the  legacy  of  100/.  shall  not  be  in 
satisfaction  of  money  due,  or  of  such  profes¬ 
sional  charges ;  and  the  executors  to  be  ac¬ 
countable  only  for  their  actual  receipts,  &c. 

The  will  was  signed  Dec.  1  0,  1 825. 

Shute  Dunelm. 


The  first  codicil  commences  by  stating, 
that  40,000/.  had  been,  by  the  bill,  be¬ 
queathed  to  Win.  K.  Barrington  and  Aug. 
Barrington,  upon  trust  to  pay  certain  an¬ 
nuities. 

He  now  directs  that  one  moiety  shall  be 
transferred,  after  the  determination  of  the 
annuities,  to  a  society  to  be  hereby  esta¬ 
blished,  to  be  called  “  The  Barrington 
Soctetv  for  promoting  Religious  and 
Christian  Piety  in  the  Diocese  of  Durham.” 
This  Society  is  to  consist  of  Life  and  An¬ 
nual  Governors,  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
and  Archdeacons  of  Durham  and  Northum¬ 
berland  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  Official 
Governors.  All  persons  making  a  donation 
of  fifty  guineas  or  upwards,  and  executors  of 
persons  bequeathing  a  legacy  of  100/.  or 
upwards,  shall  be  Life  Governors  ;  and  An¬ 
nual  Subscribers  of  five  guineas  or  upwards, 
Annual  Governors.  The  Bishop  of  Dur¬ 
ham  for  the  time  being  to  be  President. 
The  Governors  shall  assemble  in  the  city  of 
Durham,  and  a  General  Meeting  held  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  September,  in  every 
year;  and  a  special  General  Meeting  shall 
be  cailcih  at  any  time  on  the  requisition  of 
one  Official  Governor,  or  two  Life  or  An¬ 
nual  Governors.  That  the  dividends  and 
annual’ Subscriptions  shall  he  applied  as  fol¬ 


lows  : — one  moiety  to  the  religious  educa¬ 
tion  of  not  less  than  five  sons  of  living  or 
deceased  Clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  resident,  or  at  the  time  of  their 
decease  resident,  in  the  Diocese  of  Durham, 
not  possessing  or  not  having  k ft  suffiuft-At 
means  to  give  such  6ons  a  useful  and  proper 
education.  No  boy  to  be  admitted  till  ho  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  14,  anu  shall  have 
been  completely  instructed  in  tire  rudiments 
of  the  Greek  and  I^atin  languages,  such  com¬ 
petency  to  he  determined  on  examination  by 
some  clergyman  nominated  by  the  President 
or  one  of  the  Official  Governors.  That  the 
contributions  to  tire  education  of  the  boys 
shall  he  by  annual  allowance,  Or  by  defraying 
all  or  any  part  of  the  expences  of  their  edu¬ 
cation  ;  or  any  other  mode  that  may  be 
deemed  more  expedient.  That  no  boy  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  these  provisions 
for  a  longer  period  than  three  years,  unless 
intended  for  holy  orders,  and  apparently  of 
a  character  and  disposition  fitted  for  the 
sacred  function  ;  in  which  case  an  annual 
allowance,  in  the  nature  of  an  exhibition, 
may  be  made  to  him  for  four  years  longer, 
provided  he  be  a  member  of,  and  fejsideut 
in,  either  of  the  Uqersities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  That  preference  shall  be  given 
to  boys  of  the  greatest  talent  and  applica¬ 
tion,  to  sous  of  clergymen  deceased,  and  to 
sons  of  parents  with  large  families  and  com¬ 
paratively  small  incomes.  That  in  case  any 
boy  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  Governors,  misconduct  himself,  the 
Governors  shall  have  power  to  withdraw  his 
allowance. 

1  hat  the  other  moiety  of  the  dividends, 
and  the  subscriptions,  shall  he  applied  in 
promoting  the  erection,  enlargement,  and 
fitting  up  of  churches  and  chapels  in  the 
Diocese  of  Durham,  in  such  manner  as 
shall  best  tend  to  the  interests  of  pure  reli¬ 
gion  and  the  Established  Church.  And  in 
case  there  shall,  at  any  time,  be  no  propeT 
objects  for  the  application  of  this  moiety, 
the  unapplied  part  of  it  shall  be  applied  to 
the  same  purposes  as  the  former.  It  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  make 
any  bye-laws  or  regulations  for  the  Society, 

The  other  moiety  of  the  40,000/.  threeper 
Cents,  the  Bishop  gives  to  trustees,  to  pay 
two-thirds  uf  the  dividends  thereof  to  the 
Perpetual  Curate  fyr  the  time  being  of  Bishop 
Auckland,  in  augmentation  of  that  Perpetual 
Curacy  ;  and  to  pay  the  remaining  third  of 
the  dividends  to  the  charity  for  the'  relief  of 
Poor  Widows  and  Childrens  of  the  Clersrv, 
in  aid  of  that  branch  of  the  charity  called 
Special  Cases. 

This  codicil  is  dated,  as  well  a s  the  Will, 

Dee.  10,  1826. 

The  second  codicil  enjoins  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the.  purchase  of  the  estate  at  Wor¬ 
thing  noticed  in  the  will,  in  case  such  pur¬ 
chase  shall  not  be  completed  iu  his  lifp 
time  ;  and  is  dated  Feb.  25,  182(5. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


3  3fi.  The  Fifty-second.  Annual  Report  of  the 
Royal  Humane  Society,  instituted  1774, 
to  collect  and  circulate  the  most  approved 
and  effectual  Methods  for  Recovering  Ver¬ 
sons  apparently  Drowned  or  Dead.  To 
suggest  and  provide  suitable  Apparatus  for , 
and  bestow  Rewards  on  those  who  assist  in, 
the  Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Life. 
182  6.  8  vo.  pp.  137- 

IF  we  suppose  that  the  life  of  one 
man  is  essential  to  the  support  of  seve¬ 
ral  others,  the  life  of  that  man  is  evi¬ 
dently  an  estate,  or  rather  an  annuity, 
upon  which  those  others  live.  Let  us 
further  suppose,  that  there  were  neither 
medical  practitioners  or  drugs  known  ; 
it  is  evident,  that  the  numbers  of  in¬ 
efficient  members  of  society  would  be 
alarmingly  increased  ;  that  survivors 
would,  in  a  manner,  have  double  fa¬ 
milies  to  maintain,  and  that  the  per¬ 
manency  of  a  state  of  civilization  would 
be  seriously  affected  ;  for  a  state  of  war¬ 
fare  only  concerns  a  few,  but  the  state 
of  things  supposes  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity.  The  portion  of  labour  and  service, 
which  a  man  who  dies  at  twenty-one 
years  of  age  can  have  rendered  to  society, 
js  but  small  ;  hut  that  of  him  who 
lives  to  old  age  considerable.  Take  a 
weaver  for  instance;  the  young  man 
can,  we  suppose,  have  woven  only  one 
thousand  yards,  and  the  old  man  a 
hundred  thousand.  By  so  much  the 
more  has  the  latter  augmented  the 
wealth  of  society,  and  it  the  cost  of 
his  maintenance  has  been  greater,  that, 
cost  has  been  a  customer  to  stimulate 
the  exertions  of  others,  to  provide  for 
his  wants,  and  an  even  balance  is 
struck  upon  making  up  the  accounts, 
because  it  is  a  truism,  that  the  more 
one  man  does  produce,  the  more  others 
must  produce  also.  We  give  a  very 
superficial  sketch ;  for  we  only  mean  to 
show  the  value  of  life  —  only  to  say, 
that  if  mankind  died  prematurely,  the 
existing  state  of  things  could  not  .be 
supported  ;  and  to  talk  of  any  other 
state  of  things,  is  to  suppose  an  altera- 
riion  by  Providence. 

The  doctrine  of  Malthas  is  only 
sound  in  one  view;  for  certainly  it  is 
not  an  intention  of  Providence,  that 
war,  famine,  or  disease,  should  he 
punishment* for  mttltrpfyingthespecies. 
I^aws  of  Providence  must  be  incoti- 
i  $ent.  Mag.  Suppl.  XCVI.  Part  I. 


trolable,  or  they  are  not  laws  of  Provi* 
deuce,  only  results  of  circumstances. 
War,  famine,  or  disease,  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  augment  with  population ;  for 
that  of  Ireland  has  encreased  under  all 
its  miseries  of  want  and  overstocking. 
'The  same  diseases  prevail  in  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  fifty  or  five  hundred  ;  and  though 
the  danger  is  of  course  greater  where 
the  subjects  are  more  numerous,  yet 
Providence  creates  no  new  diseases  in 
consequence  of  superior  numbers,  or 
increases  the  asperity  of  old  ones.  It 
permits  civilization  to  cure  much  of 
these  evils;  in  case  of  war  it  prompts 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  a 
separate  profession  of  armed  men,  in 
order  to  prevent  all  the  adulis  of  a  na¬ 
tion  going  to  war,  as  among  barba¬ 
rians;  in  case  of  famine  it  prompts 
emigration,  superior  culture  of  the 
soil,  and  even  new  articles  of  food,  as 
potatoes;  and  as  to  disease,  it  excites 
the  prevention  of  their  effects,  by  me¬ 
dical  improvements,  vaccination,  qua¬ 
rantines,  &c.  &c.  in  short,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  affirm,  that  the  increase  of  po¬ 
pulation  has  been  attended  not  with 
increased  wars,  famines,  or  diseases, 
but  with  augmented  means  of  preserv¬ 
ing  life.  Of  course,  if  more  people 
are  born,  more  people  must  die,  hut 
according  to  the  positions  of  Mr.  Mal- 
ihus,  here  should,  under  Providence,  be 
no  increase ;  hut  where  one  now  dies 
in  a  population  of  one  hundred,  not 
two  hut  four  should  die  prematurely  in 
a  population  of  two  hundred;  hut  the 
tables  of  population  sup|x>rt  no  such 
theory.  Providence  throws  the  heaviest 
burden  of  disease  upon  infancy,  as  if  it 
thought,  that  those  who  render  no 
service  to  society,  should  betaken  from 
it.  in  preference  to  adults.  The  sum 
of  all  is,  that  Providence  seems  to 
make  superior  population  a  stimulus 
to  superior  civilization,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  arts,  &c. 

For  this  reason,  setting  aside  the 
divine  benevolence  of  the  institution 
of  hospitals  (which  no  reasonable  man 
disputes),  and  which  in  common  with, 
all  things  of  the  kind,  applies  to  the 
Royal  Humane  Society,  we  see  other 
prospective  benefits  of  the  first  mo¬ 
ment.  We  see,  that  dissolution  is  so 
far  from  being  an  instantaneous  pro- 
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cess,  that  in  some  cases,  we  doubt  not 
but  animation  may  exist  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time.  In  p.  21,  we  find  a  man 
recovered,  who  had  been  more  than 
half  an  hour  under  water;  and  in  p. 
24,  we  find  a  boy  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  a  river  apparently  dead,  but  who, 
when  a  person  dived  after  him,  caught 
him  by  both  his  ancles.  So  little  are 
appearances  to  be  credited. 

Fhe  following  account  of  the  causes 
of  death  hv  hanging  may  be  interest¬ 
ing. 

“  The  cord  compresses  the  veins  of  the 
neck,  and  prevents  the  blood  from  the  head 
returning  to  the  heart  ;  hut  while  respira¬ 
tion  continues,  blood  is  sent  to  the  head. 
Great  fulness  of  vessels,  amounting  in  some 
cases  to  apoplexy,  is  the  consequence  ;  but 
although  the  circulation  is  first  impeded, 
the  cause  of  death  is  the  suspension  of  res¬ 
piration.”  P.  72. 

From  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
every  Report  of  this  Society,  drawn  up 
as  it  is  under  scientific  authority,  must 
be  valuable.  The  present  volume  con¬ 
tains  a  great  accession  of  information 
and  interest.  It  includes  three  new 
sections:  —  1.  On  the  treatment  after 
Oxalic  Acid  (p.  75) ;  2.  After  poisonous 
Vegetables  (ibid)  ;  3.  After  Laudanum 
(p.  7b). 

The  narrative  of  the  loss  of  the 
Kent,  written  by  Major  (now  Colonel) 
Macgregor,  is  more  interesting  than 
any  Romance.  The  fact  is,  that  to 
produce  pathos,  the  best  mode  is  to 
narrate  the  afflicting  circumstances  mi¬ 
nutely  ;  for  Nature  is  so  terrible  in  such 
situations,  that  any  idea  of  improving 
the  effect  by  art,  would  be  to  deem  the 
explosion  of  a  fire- work  superior  to  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

Tbefollowing  account  byan  eye-wit¬ 
ness  of  the  interesting  scene  which  at¬ 
tended  the  delivery  of  the  medals  by  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  to 
Colonels  Fearon  and  Mac  Gregor,  and 
Captain  Cobb,  is  extremely  interest¬ 
ing*  (see  p.  3b)  : 

A  finer  display  of  touching  oratory 
was  never  displayed  than  by  these  gal¬ 
lant  officers.  1  n  returning  thanks,  each 
modestly  ascribed  the  merit  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  efforts  to  his  comrades. 
Colonel  Fearon  spoke  first,  and  set  as 
noble  an  example  of  humility  before 
an  admiring  and  crowded  auditory,  as 


*  Their  exertions  in  saving  the  crew  of 
the  Kent  were  admirable.  They  were  truly 
heroic.  Rev, 


he  had  done  of  officer-like  courage  in 
the  hour  of  peril.  But  Major  Mac¬ 
gregor  so  put  the  services  of  his  brave 
commander  Col.  Fearon  in  their  true 
light,  ascribing  to  himself  merit  only 
as  one  of  the  many  other  officers  who 
strove  to  imitate  their  gallant  com¬ 
mander,  that  his  speech  touched  a  cor¬ 
responding  chord  in  the  hearts  of  his 
auditors,  and  many  a  tear  of  true  de¬ 
light  and  admiration  started  in  the 
eyes  of  the  company.  It  was  a  most 
beautiful  exemplification  of  the  heroism 
and  humility  of  the  British  soldier. 
Nor  were  the  thanks  of  the  two  Cap¬ 
tains  Cobh  and  Bibby,  less  hearty  or 
less  modest. 


137.  Report  of  the  Society  for  promoting 

Christian  Knowledge.  £fc.  Sco.  pp.  23 1 . 

THE  Report  of  this  Society  shows, 
that  its  success  is  progressive,  and  we 
are  satisfied  that  this  is  owing  to  the 
excellence  of  its  principles,  and  the 
wisdom  of  its  measures.  To  us  the 
quietness  of  its  proceedings  is  a  strong 
attestation  of  both  the  characteristic* 
mentioned.  Their  modes  of  proceed¬ 
ing  are  however  too  well  known  to 
need  recapitulation  ;  but  their  prospe¬ 
rity  in  India  must  far  exceed  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  many.  It  appears  that 
there  is  a  continually  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  (p.  63),  and  that 

“  Parents  are  every  where  perceptibly 
laying  aside  their  prejudices,  and  growing 
more  and  more  anxious  to  have  their  chil¬ 
dren  educated.  Nor  is  it  a  small  triumph 
for  the  Society  to  be  enabled  to  say  that 
the  morality  of  the  Gospel  is  now  at  length 
regularly  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  the 
schol&rs,  who  read  with  the  permission  and 
concurrence  of  their  parents  and  religious 
guides,  as  their  daily  task,  selections  from 
the  New  Testament,  translated  iqto  their 
own  tongue.  The  full  benefit  of  such  a 
system  of  instruction  can  hardly  be  appre¬ 
ciated  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation  } 
but  in  the  children,  who  frequent  these 
schools,  a  moral  and  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment  is  already  discernible — the  regularity 
of  their  attendance — their  readiness  in  ac¬ 
quiring  knowledge,  their  hand-writing,  and 
the  accuracy  with  which  they  are  enabled  to 
answer  arithmetical  and  other  questions, 
exhibit  a  proficiency  such  as  few  parochial 
schools  in  England  have,  in  a  similar  space 
of  time,  exceeded.”  P.  63, 

Every  one  knows  that  we  hold  our 
supremacy  in  India  only  by  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  our  laws  and  institutions, 
which  renders  the  natives  much  mote 
happy  under  our  Government,  thart 
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that  of  the  native  Princes.  The  diffi¬ 
culty,  however,  is  to  secure  this  great 
empire.  Bishop  Middleton  always 
maintained,  “  that  as  true  religion  was 
the  best  support  of  Government,  the 
inculcation  of  Christian  principles  on 
the  natives  would  he  the  only  safe  and 
certain  measure  of  securing  to  Britons 
their  oriental  possessions.  This  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  first  prelate  of  the  eastern 
diocese  appears  indeed  to  he  regarded 
with  increasing  attention  and  approba¬ 
tion  ;  its  policy  is  less  doubted,  and  its 
expediency  more  and  more  acknow¬ 
ledged. ^  P.  58. 

One  method  practised  by  the  French 
for  the  purpose  of  retaining  foreign 
dominion,  is  inculcation  of  their  native 
tongue.  We  see  from  p.  66,  that  a 
few  children  of  the  Native  Schools 
have  been  examined  in  English;  and 
we  consider  it  an  act  of  great  policy  to 
diffuse  the  knowledge  of  our  native 
tongue. 

The  Society,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
recommends  itself.  Praise  is  super¬ 
fluous. 


138.  The  actual  State  of  the  Mexican  Mines , 
and  the  reasonable  Expectations  of  the 
Shareholders  of  the  Anglo-Mexican  Mine 
Association.  By  Sir  William  Adams. 
8 Vo.  pp.  87. 

WE  have  always  found  in  History, 
that  an  excess  of  the  precious  metals 
serves  foreigners  more  than  the  natives. 
Every  body  knows  the  diamond  and 
golden  splendour  of  the  Princes  of 
India,  but  it  has  done  the  country  no 
good  ;  nor  is  South  America  the  first 
among  civilized  nations,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  following  enormous  amount  of 
its  mines. 

“  Within  this  period  (namely,  between 
T4  92  and  1803)  Mexico  had  paid  duty  upon 
the  enormous  amount  of  one  thousand  and 
thirty-nine  millions,  five  hundred  and  forty- 
two  thousand,  six  hundred  and  ninety  pounds 
8terling(l  03.9, 542,690/.), but  which  amount, 
it  is  estimated,  did  not  much  exceed  one 
half,  or  at  the  utmost  two-thirds  of  the 
actual  produce P.  21. 

Now  England,  with  a  currency  of 
only  27  millions,  has  contrived  to  spend 
(as  appears  by  the  National  Debt)  fully 
as  much,  if  not  more  than  the  above 
amount,  by  means  of  accumulation, 
hanking,  and  commerce,  and  at  the 
same  time  (except  during  the  late  war, 
when  the  vast  loans  circulated  excess 
of  money without  unnaturally  raising 
tire  price  of  commodities  ;  that  excess 
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of  the  current  medium  has  a  bad  effect 
upon  the  public  service.  We  shall 
now  instance  only  in  one  point;  a 
soldier  in  England  receives  Is.  per 
day.  It  appears,  from  p.  85,  that  thirty 
thousand  men  form  the  total  of  the 
Mexican  army,  and  that  the  expence 
of  that  army  is  nine  millions  nine 
hundred  and  twenty- two  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars, 
seven  shillings  and  fourpence.  There¬ 
fore  the  cost  per  head  of  every  man, 
reckoning  the  dollar  at  45.  t)d.  is  74/.  os. 
per  annum  ;  and  this,  notwithstanding 
beef  is  only  2d.  per  pound,  mutton  and 
bread  equally  cheap  (see  p.  41).  That 
the  coffers  of  the  Bank  of  England 
should  be  well  stored  with  bullion — 
an  undeniable  convenience,  because  it 
may  prevent  exorbitant  charges  for  in¬ 
evitable  foreign  purchases  ;  and  that 
the  Cornish  mode  of  mining  may  be 
a  great  improvement  at  Mexico,  and 
individuals  (under  the  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances  anticipated)  be  greatly  en¬ 
riched,  is,  we  own,  possible.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Adams  will  have  it,  quite  probable. 
He  has  made  out  a  case  in  an  elabo¬ 
rate  form,  mixed  with  much  instruc¬ 
tion  and  entertainment.  But  as  we 
have  no  shares,  and  know  that  cheap¬ 
ness  of  money  only  raises  the  price  of 
commodities,  we  do  not  feel  quite  so 
sanguine  as  he  does  upon  the  great 
public  advantage  of  an  excessive  in¬ 
flux  of  the  precious  metals.  We  con¬ 
sider  that  it  may  have  the  same  opera¬ 
tion,  as  an  excessive  issue  of  paper, 
which,  when  demand  ceases,  introduces 
ruinous  fluctuations.  Sir  William, 
however,  forms  a  very  different  con¬ 
clusion;  viz.  a  vast  demand  for  our 
manufactures — and  such  an  increase  of 
import  and  export  duties,  “  as  will 
cause  a  diminution  of  internal  taxa- 
tion’’  (p.  50).  Amen  say  w?e  to  this, 
as  well  as  the  next  of  his  conclusions, 
that  the  finances  of  Great  Britain  will 
thus  become  so  prosperous,  that  she 
will  be  able  at  all  times  to  make  the 
Holy  Alliance  eat  humble  pie.  As  to 
this,  we  think  that  a  fleet  in  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  and  the  occupation  of  Con-; 
stantinople,  will  be  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  check  Russia  ;  aivl  as  to  th£ 
others,  they  have  nothing  to  expect-; 
hut  mischief  and.sacrifices,  by  going  to 
war  with  us  at  alb  because,  (Hanover 
excepted)  they  have  iia  Upgibiq  point 
of  attack.  However,  North  and  South 
America  does  now  consume. seventeen 
millions  worth  of  our  goods ;  and  Sir 
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William  is  justified  in  prognosticating 
a  further  increase  ;  and  this  is  gold, 
though  it  does  not  glitter. 


189*  A  Sermon  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Royal 

Humane  Society,  preached  in  the  Parish 

Cfiurch*f  Romford,  Essex.  By  the  Rev. 

RoU.  Fennel.  8vo.  pp.  35. 

IT  is  evident  that,  through  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  life  by  temperance  and 
the  art  of  medicine,  Providence  deters 
us  from  the  waste  of  that  first  quality 
of  animal  existence.  It  is  also  evi¬ 
dent,  that  many  modes  of  death  are 
not  sudden  ;  and  that  physicians,  it 
such  there  were  professionally,  who 
undertook  exclusively  the  art  which 
the  Royal  Humane  Society  make  the 
basis  of  their  institution,  would,  if 
successful,  be  men  who  had  brought 
theTherapeutick  science  to  the  utmost 
practicable  point  of  perfection.  For 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  re¬ 
storing  a  person  where  life  is  only 
struggling  with  disease,  and  where  it  is 
combating  with  death  itself.  The 
Royal  Humane  Society  has,  therefore, 
a  very  high  claim  in  a  scientific  view. 
It  lias  succeeded  in  a  most  difficult  at¬ 
tempt.  And  moreover,  the  value  of 
life  —  it  may  be  incalculable,  where, 
there  is  dependence.  Mr.  Fennel  elo¬ 
quently  says, 

“  While  blessed  with  the  comforts  of  a 
happy  home,  we  may  meditate  on  the  visi¬ 
tations  which  may  deprive  us  of  its  enjoy¬ 
ments,  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  woes  of 
connubial  bereavement  ;  but  those  only 
who  have  felt  it  in  all  its  reality,  can  form  a 
just  estimate  of  its  dire  affliction.  To  wit¬ 
ness  the  partner  of  our  home,  the  stay  and 
support  of  a  family,  perhaps,  who  had  been 
wont  to  share  with  us  in  pleasures  which 
the  world  could  not  understand,  and  to 
solace  us  amid  griefs  which  they  w'ould  not 
pity — to  see  him  glide  from  our  ga/.e  amid 
the  fond  attentions  of  surrounding  friends — 
to  see  the  vacant  Seat  at  the  family  board, 
with  all  its  concomitant  recollections,  me¬ 
mory,  ever  cruelly  retentive  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  pointing  each  shaft  of  sorrow — these 
in  themselves  are  woes,  which  it  may  re¬ 
quire  all  our  Christian  fortitude  to  sustain.” 
P.  19. 

It  is  utterly  unnecessary  to  prove 
self-evident  things — to  prove  the  valne 
of  the  medical  art,  and  its  superior  va¬ 
lue,  when  directed  to  its  most  perfect 
exemplification.  It  appears,  that  the 
processes  of  the  Society  hare  been  sue- 
ce^sfully  .extended  to  still-horn  infants? 
"  Mt£gn^ ffch lldpei}  in  one  hospital  alone, 


were,  during  the  last  year,  restored, 
after  having  come  into  the  world  to 
all  appearance  dead”  (p.  24).  Thus, 
os  Mr.  Fennel  says, 

“In  each  branch  of  its  system,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  deriving  good  from  this  society  Is 
brought  to  the  home  of  every  individual." 
P.  25. 


140.  Tlie  Christian  Hearer:  designed  to 
shriv  the  importance  of  hearing  the  l Curd, 
and  to  assist  Christians  in  hearing  with 
profit.  By  the  Rev.  Edw.  Bickersteth, 
Assistant  Minister  of  Wheler  Chapel. 

\  2 mo.  pp.  332. 

“  THE  Author  was  led  to  the  subject  of 
the  following  Treatise  in  the  discharge  of 
his  ministerial  duty,  by  considering  how 
very  few  in  this  vast  Metropolis,  and 
throughout  this  favoured  country,  habitually 
hear  the  word,  though  preached  in  the  very 
midst  of  them,  in  comparison  of  those  who 
greatly  or  altogether  neglect  that  duty— 
and  how  very  few'  even  of  habitual  hearers, 
fully  improve  what  they  hear  to  their  spiri¬ 
tual  edification.”  Preface. 

“  Nor  is  this  state  of  things  confined 
merely  to  the  Metropolis]  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  true  of  most  parts  of  the  country, 
that  but  a  small  proportion  attend  the  mi¬ 
nistry  of  the  word.”  Id.  vii. 

4  i t  r  'ki 

This  utter  neglect  of  religion  and 
morals  is  a  very  serious  charge;  and 
we  shall  examine  it  philosophically. 
To  begin  with  the  Londoners.  Set¬ 
ting  aside  certain  parts  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  who  live  by  guilty  means,  an 
evil  inseparable  from  large  aggregates 
of  people,  there  is  no  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  where  morality  is  more  respected 
than  in  the  Metropolis.  Housekeepers, 
with  families,  preserve  a  constant  at¬ 
tention  to  propriety.  There  is  less 
cheating  and  extortion  practised  in 
their  shops.  The  children  are  sent  to 
school,  and  taught  their  catechism. 
The  mothers  attend  to  their  habits, 
check  swearing  and  vicious  propen¬ 
sities;  and  they  will  not  sufier  their 
female  servants  to  have  followers,  and 
by  consequence,  bastards.  Now  the 
very  converse  of  this  takes  place  (the 
gentry  excepted)  in  the  country,  among 
the  tradesmen  and  farmers.  Sotting 
at  alehouses  is  universal.  Hard-work 
is  the  only  thing  regarded;  not  the 
smallest  attention  is  paid  to  the  man- 
nersof  the  young,  and  bastardy  abounds. 
Below’  a  certain  rank  of  life,  scarcely  a. 
female  goes  to  the,  altar  who  is  not  io 
a  state  of  pjegnaney;  yet  the  country^ 
E-hurchet  are  not  deserted.  Tbd  ma- 
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jority  of  the  villagers  attend  there ; 
but  do  not  alter  their  habits,  because 
they  arc  uncivilized. 

In  large  cities  the  inducements  to 
vipe  are  far  greater  than  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  One  abominable  practice  pre¬ 
vails,  and.  we  are  glad  of  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  expose  it.  In  many  trades, 
the  payment  of  the  men  upon  Satur¬ 
day  night  is  consigned  to  the  foreman, 
who,  under  pretence  of  not  being  able 
to  obtain  change  elsewhere,  takes  them 
to  a  public-house.  The  consequences 
need  not  be  mentioned.  But  the  Lon¬ 
doners  in  general  neglect  the  Sabbath. 
It  is  a  great  evil,  but  it  is  not  founded 
upon  indifference  to  religion  or  morals. 
The  unremitting  confinement  of  six. 
days  out  of  seven  to  business,  naturally 
prompts  a  holiday  upon  the  seventh. 
This  ought  not  to  be ;  but  there  is 
such  an  appetency  for  getting  money, 
and  enjoying  expensive  pleasures, 
throughout  the  whole  nation,  that 
England  has  become  over  all  Europe 
proverbial  for  worldliness,  and  so  will 
every  thickly  peopled  country  become, 
where  living  is  expensive  and  difficult. 

Now  neglect  of  the  Sabbath  is  a 
serlobs  evil.  There  can  be  no  pre¬ 
servation  of  principle  or  happiness, 
where  there  is  not  a  love  of  God.  A 
right-minded  man  goes  to  Church  to 
say  his  prayers,  and  be  edified  by  a 
sensible  sermon  ;  and  he  wishes  the 
sublime  Liturgy  to  be  well  read,  and 
the  sermon  to  be  made  impressive  by 
good  elocution  ;  but  he  by  no  means 
wishes  for  enthusiastical  preachers,  be¬ 
cause  he  well  knows  that  they  turn 
his  attention  from  devotion  to  the 
man,  and  that  enthusiastical  preachers 
will  only  be  followed  by  enthusiastical 
congregations  ;  and  he  also  knows, 
that  in  a  country  where  wealth  and 
knowledge  abound,  the  mass  of  the 
people  w'ill  never  become  religious  en¬ 
thusiasts. 

The  remedy  for  neglect  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  proposed  by  Mr.  Bickersteth,  is 
preaching;  hut  the  difficulty  does  not 
lie  in  want  of  preachers,  but  of  hearers  ; 
and  the  more  of  these  one  preacher 
gains,  another  loses  ;  for  we  do  not 
suppose  that  irreligionists  will,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  regular  Church¬ 
goers.  Civil  penalties  cannot  be  en¬ 
forced,  at  id  the  remedy  which  we 
should  propose  is  religious  and  moral 
education,  a  measure  which  nearly  all 
mothers  and  many  fathers  would 
warmly  patronize.  We  would  put  a 


case.  A.  is  the  minister  of  one  parish, 
who  fills  his  Church  at  the  expence  of 
his  reverend  brethren’s  congregations, 
by  enthusiastical  preaching.  B.  his 
clerical  neighbour,  sees  that  the  mind8 
of  children  are  utterly  neglected,  and 
that  as  soon  as  they  are  of  sufficient 
age,  they  are,  like  colts,  put  to  work. 
Me  adopts  warmly  the  expedient  of 
National  or  Sunday-schools,  in  order 
to  civilize  them,  and  inculcate  religious 
principles.  We  think,  that  the  good 
done  by  the  latter  is  far  greater  than 
that  done  by  the  former,  because  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  much  better  mode  of  teach¬ 
ing  a  thing  than  mere  exhortation  to 
practice  it;  and  because,  when  people 
have  got  habitual  principles  of  devo¬ 
tion,  they  are  more  likely  to  consider 
neglect  of  worship  a  sin. 

In  short,  we  think,  that  in  large 
commercial  countries  there  is  and 
must  be  a  great  preponderance  of  world¬ 
liness.  How  it  may  he  successfully 
controled  by  systematic  education,  in 
moral  and  religious  principles,  is  shown 
in  that  philosophical  and  benevolent 
sect  the  Quakers.  If,  therefore,  in¬ 
stead  of  recommending  persons  to  go 
to  preacher  A.  or  preacher  B.  and  turn 
enthusiasts,  all  preachers  would 
direct  their  energies  to  fathers  and  mo¬ 
thers,  upon  the  subject  of  educating 
their  child! en  religiously  and  morally, 
we  believe  that  a  better  attendance  at 
Church  would  be  one  certain  result; 
and  many  others  of  the  first  moment 
be  gained  besides. 


141.  EniTA<I>IA,  or  a  Colled  ion  of  Me¬ 
morials ,  inscribed  to  the  Memory  of  good 
and  faithful  Servants.  Copied  on  the 
Spot,  in  various  Cemeteries.  12 mo.  8 vo. 
pp.  312. 

THE  complaints  about  servants  are 
perpetual ;  but  there  are  only  three 
modes  of  making  dependants  of  any 
kind  do  their  duty.  One  mode  is  ne¬ 
cessity,  as  among  soldiers  ;  the  second, 
interest,  in  hope  of  promotion  or  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  the  third,  affection.  To  pro¬ 
duce  this,  there  must  be  kind  treat¬ 
ment,  and  liberality  with  regard  to  im¬ 
perfection.  Addison  has  an  excelleut 
paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Spectator, 
which  all  persons  should  read,  and  he 
there  shows  the  absurdity  of  expecting 
perfection  or  impossibilities  from  ser¬ 
vants.  It  is  assumed,  by  many  that 
they  should  neither  have  feelings  or 
passions,  nor  divided  interests,  nor 
thoughts  beyond  thetr  work,  nor  view* 
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of  bettering  themselves,  nor  any  incli¬ 
nation  for  pleasure;  in  short,  that  they 
should  be  what  human  beings  never 
yet  were,  nor  ever  will  be.  The  only 
practicable  mode  of  obtaining  the  best 
possible  service  from  them  is  to  cause 
them  to  like  their  places,  and  make  it 
worth  their  while  to  continue  in  them. 
The  division  of  labour  should  also  be 
recollected.  Servants  who  have  mis¬ 
cellaneous  work  will  never  Ire  so  per¬ 
fect  as  those  who  have  only  distinct 
duties.  Add  to  this,  if  people  look 
into  their  work  being  done,  it  will.be 
done;  but  the  necessity  of  constant  in¬ 
spection  is  not  to  be  superseded.  Even 
a  machine  must  be  constantly  over¬ 
looked.  If  all  fails,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  there  are  many  whom 
nothing  but  adversity  can  reform, 
among  masters  as  well  as  servants; 
and  that,  they  who  are  always  chang¬ 
ing  their  servants,  know  nothing  of 
the  art  of  government.  A  faithful  and 
useful  domestic  is  a  great  blessing; 
and  as  this  acquisition  cannot  be  a 
thing  of  trifling  moment,  we  are  glad 
of  books  of  this  kind.  They  may  do 
good  by  turning  the  attention  of  the 
wise  to  an  object  productive  of  much 
benefit,  and  likely  to  set  an  excellent 
example  of  imitation. 


142.  An  Essay  on  Mind,  with  other  Poems. 
12  mo.  Duncan. 

THIS  Essay  is  an  imitation  of  the 
style  of  Pope,  and  contains  some  beau¬ 
tiful  similes.  The  poetry  is  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  description;  and  the  characters  in¬ 
troduced  are  well  drawn.  We  make 
one  extract : 

“  Man  !  man  !  thou  poor  antithesis  of  power ! 
Child  of  all  time  !  yet  creature  of  an  hour ! 
By  turns  camelion  of  a  thousand  forms, 

The  lord  of  empires  and  the  food  of  worms  ! 
The  little  conqueror  of  a  petty  space, 

The  more  than  mighty,  or  the  worse  than 
base ! 

Thou  ruin’d  landmark  in  the  desert  way, 
Betwixt  the  all  of  glory  and  decay  ! 

Fair  beams  the  torch  of  Science  in  thine 
hand,  [ing  laud ; 

And  sheds  its  brightness  o’er  the  glimmer- 
While  in  thy  native  grandeur  hold  and  free, 
Thou  bid’st  the  wilds  of  Nature  smile  for 
thee, 

And  treadest  Ocean’s  paths  full  royally  ! 
Earth  yields  her  treasures  up — celestial  air 
Receives  thy  globe  of  life,  when  journeying 
there. 

It  bounds  from  dust,  and  bends  its  course 
■:  on  high,  [ing  sky. 

And  walks  in  beauty  through  the  wander- 


And  yet,  proud  clay  !  thine  empire  is  a  span, 

Nor  ail  thy  greatness  makes  thee  more  tlum 
man  I 

While  Knowledge,  Science,  only  serve  t’  im¬ 
part 

The  god  thou  would' st  be,  and  the  tiling 
thou  art  l 


143.  Essays  on  Geology  and  Astronomy  /  (he 
physical  Formation  of  the  Planets ,  the 
Process  whereby  Magnetism  and  Motion 
keep  them  in  their  Orbits ,  with  the  Pf  ay 
to  find  the  Distances  of  the  Planets  from 
the  Sun ,  as  deduced  from  the  Earth's  Dis¬ 
tance.  By  William  Colquitt,  B.A.  8vo, 
pp.  202. 

THIS  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  some 
genius,  well  acquainted  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  subject,  writing  under  the  de¬ 
lirium  of  high  fever,  and  observing 
neither  grammar  nor  reason,  but  utter¬ 
ing  singular  hypotheses.  When  the 
author  has  taken  physic,  we  should 
he  glad  to  see  a  work  from  him  as  tem¬ 
perate  and  satisfactory  as  Parkes’  Che, 
rnical  Catechism,  but  not  one  making 
a  god  of  the  Sun.  He  should  recol¬ 
lect  that  the  essence  of  absurdity  is 
impossibility;  for  no  material  body  can 
per  se  be  cogitative,  active,  &c. ;  and  if 
it  cannot,  then  it  derives  its  powers 
from  an  imparting  cause. 

Our  author’s  hypotheses  are  very 
curious,  and  though  we  do  not  sanc¬ 
tion  them,  we  see  in  parts  much  which 
is  far  from  meriting  disrespect. 

The  Sun.  Celestial  light  is  the  only 
immortal  substance  which  man  can 
behold  ;  the  Sun  is  a  solid  globe  in¬ 
vested  with  this,  and  the  spots  are  only 
the  parts  of  the  nucleus  appearing 
through  a  rarefaction  of  light  on  that 
part,  and  condensation  on  another. 
[This  may  he  necessary  to  produce  ex¬ 
traordinary  heat  in  some  summers  and 
countries,  without  which  the  laws  of 
Providence  might  he  impeded.  7?ey.] 
Planets.  Every  planet  which  has 
an  atmosphere,  and  is  daily  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  Sun,  must  be  inhabited. 
P.  101. 

Venus.  The  inhabitants  of  Venn* 
must  be  more  numerous  than  those  of 
our  Earth  (if  we  leave  out  fish),  be¬ 
cause  three-fifths  of  the  Earth’s  surface 
is  covered  with  water,  while  the  sur¬ 
face  of  Venus  appears  to  consist  more 
of  land  than  water.  P.  104. 

Earth.  Without  ao  atmosphere  we 
could  never  look  upon  th.eSuu  through 
the  brightness  of  his  piescince.  P.  1  lb., 
Moon.  “  I  calculate  lier  cold  to  be  25° 
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greater  than  the  cold  at  the  North  Pole. 
Therefore  not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a  plant, 
tree,  or  animal,  could  grow  or  exist  upon 
her  surface,  which  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
sists  of  angular  and  lofty  rocks  of  petrifac¬ 
tion  and  crystallization,  and  large  precious 
stones,  and  spar,  that  reflect  a  strong  light. 
Some  of  these  pyramidical  rocks  are  as  lofty 
as  any  mountains  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
by  which  they  remain  longer  illuminated 
than  the  low  valleys,  and  which  extend  the 
light  much  more  than  if  she  had  a  smooth 
surface.  The  unmixed  air  which  gives  vent 
to  the  volcanic  eruption  is  sufficient  for  that 
purpose  alone.  I  have  observed  the  volcano, 
which  appears  like  a  red  star  upon  a  bright 
yellow  surface.  The  Moon  has  no  atmos¬ 
phere.”  P.  118. 

A  poet  may  here  step  out  of  the 
flower  garden  for  ideas.  Mountains 
composed  of  one  solid  diamond,  illu¬ 
minated  by  a  volcano,  show  gas-light, 
cut-glass,  and  mirrors,  to  be  babyisms. 

Mars.  The  surface  of  this  planet 
is  divided  into  plains  and  mountains  of 
strange  figures,  issuing  volcanic  fire. 
Apparently  it  is  not  yet  formed  into 
an  inhabited  world,  but  is  what  our 
Earth  once  was.  P.  126. 

Jupiter.  “As  Jupiter  always  shines 
with  a  round  blight  face,  with  an  atmos¬ 
phere  adapted  thereto,  always  of  the  same 
temperature,  without  torrid  or  frigid  zones, 
and  extreme  heat  or  extreme  cold,  he  must 
of  course  be  well  inhabited  with  remarkably 
strong  and  very  long-lived  inhabitants  ;  so 
that  a  young  man  here  of  only  21  years  old 
in  Jupiter  would  be  252  years  of  age,  and 
the  lands  productive  of  rich  vegetables 
adapted  for  their  sustenance.”  P.  131. 

(See  Giants  postea.) 

Saturn.  In  consequence  of  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  axis,  his  inhabitants  must 
enjoy  almost  constan t day- light,  (p.  135.) 
May  not  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which 
have  no  change  of  seasons,  no  storms 
and  tempests,  produce  animals  of  the 
same  frame  and  shape  as  man,  invest¬ 
ed  with  hair  or  plumage,  like  a  leo¬ 
pard,  zebra,  or  pheasant,  and  their 
lives  prolonged  from  1500  to  2000 
years?  P.  13Q. 

Ring  of  Saturn.  “  Herschel  assured  me 
that  this  Ring  consists  of  solid  circles.  My 
answer  was,  ‘  Doctor,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
that,’  and  accordingly  I  informed  him  of  the 
composition,  necessity,  and  uses  of  him,  to 
which  he  agreed.  I  deem  this  Ring  to  be  a 
composition  of  siliceous  matter  crystallized, 
of  similar  substance  to  that  which  his  satel¬ 
lites  consist  of,  and  those  of  Jupiter  and  our 
Moon,  —  unmixed  with  any  calcareous  or 
petrifactive  substance.”  P.  137. 
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Moons  of  Saturn.  As  these  Moons 
of  Saturn,  like  those  of  Jupiter,  are  in¬ 
tended  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving 
some  light  to  every  part  of  his  body, 
and  other  useful  purposes;  therefore  it 
is  manifest  that  their  surfaces  are  of  a 
rugged  and  sparkling  substance,  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  our/ Moon,  without  at¬ 
mosphere,  or  any  thing  to  diminish 
their  lustre;  their  cold  exceeds  all  hu¬ 
man  comprehension.  There  is  no  de¬ 
fect  in  nature,  in  their  not  being  inha¬ 
bited,  any  more  than  there  is  in  our 
polar  regions,  but  an  advantage  for 
their  respective  uses.  P.  138. 

Comets.  Solid  bodies  invested  with 
impenetrable  and  luminous  substance, 
(p.  l66‘.)  The  use  of  them  is  to  clear 
away  the  dense  and  congregated  parti¬ 
cles  of  terrestrial  and  aqueous  matter, 
which  abounds  in  the  orbits  of  the 
planets,  and  that,  by  the  timely  in¬ 
terventions  and  intersections  of  a  co¬ 
met,  the  planets  may  have  a  free  cir¬ 
culation  in  their  respective  orbits,  and 
by  this  means  prevent  deluges,  whirl¬ 
winds,  and  earthquakes,  from  over¬ 
flowing  and  harming  the  planets. — 

P.  169. 

Giants  in  Saturn  and  Jupiter.  “  I  con¬ 
clude  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  great 
planets,  particularly  Jupiter,  towards  his 
central  parts,  must  receive  as  much  heat  as 
what  we  receive  between  50°  North,  and  50° 
South  latitude,  and  their  stature  and  strength 
full  five  times  greater  than  the  strongest 
man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  [i.  e.  between 
25  and  30  feet  high]  ;  and  their  ages  in  ge¬ 
neral  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred 
years  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet  Sa¬ 
turn,  by  reason  of  his  great  distance  from 
the  Sun,  must  be  of  prodigious  strength  as 
well  as  stature,  and  cannot  be  much  less 
than  double  the  ages  of  those  of  Jupiter, 
and  adapted  with  constitutions  correspond¬ 
ing  with  their  respective  climates.  Is  it 
unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of 
those  great  planets  are  upright,  and  not 
much  unlike  the  human  frame, — and  cover¬ 
ed  with  strong  hair,  yellow  or  white,  beau¬ 
tifully  and  tastefully  spotted  or  striped  like 
a  leopard  or  a  zebra.”  P.  78. 

Heie  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
Colquitt’s  wonders.  An  admirable 
pantomime  might  be  made  out  of 
them. 


144.  An  Outline  Sketch  of  a  new  Theory 
of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants.  By  a 
Christian  Philosopher.  8 vo.  pp.  46. 

UPON  questions  of  principle  we  do 
not  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  exercise 
courtesy.  If  sanction  be  given  to  the 
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monstrous  theories  every  tiny  published 
upon  religious  subjects,  it  would  be 
subornation  of  crime.  Many  words 
are,  however,  unnecessary.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  himself  murdered  his  own 
literary  babe,  his  “  New  Theory,” 
and  the  proofs  of  the  infanticide  are 
these. — The  Scriptures  tend  to  show 
that  Man  and  the  Devil  are  one  and 
the  same  ( p.  32),  and  we  and  ail  of  us 
are  only  the  old  devils  anil  their  ofl- 
spring  iti  another  form  fp.  33  seq.  by 
inference).  A  belief  prevailed  in  our 
Saviour’s  time,  that  the  dead  came  to 
life  again,  and  re-animated  other  peo¬ 
ple's  bodies,  (p.35.)  The  temptation 
presented  to  our  first  parents  was  the 
intercourse  between  the  sexes,  and 
“the  devil,  i.  e.  the  devilish  nature , 
still  unpurged  from  the  transgressing 
angels,  proved  too  powerful  for  live.” 
P.  38. 

This  planet  was,  it  seems,  also  the 
abode  of  the  devil  and  his  angels,  be¬ 
fore  they  rebelled. 


4<  As  before  this  world  was  consumed  by 
fire,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  abode  of 
blessed  angelic  beings,  who  forfeited  their 
happiness  by  disobedience,  so  does  it  seem 
probable,  that  when,  through  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  the  word,  who  was  made  flesh, 
they  shall  he  reinstated  in  bliss,  this  world 
will  be  again  their  blessed  habitation.”  P.40. 


We  know  not  whether  this  pam¬ 
phlet  and  that  of  the  “  Analogy  be- 
twixtthe  Natural  and  Spiritual  Wor  Id,” 
emanate  from  the  Ir- reverend  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  school  for  smuggling  infidelity  in¬ 
to  the  world,  and  evading  the  law;  but 
this  we  know,  that  either  the  authors 
are  “  as  mad  as  March  hares,”  or  have 
bad  intentions,  viz.  those  of  destroying 
Christianity  by  poison. 


145.  The  Consequences  of  a  Scientific  Edu¬ 
cation  to  the  Working  Classes  of  this 
Country  pointed  out ;  and  the  Theories  of 
Mr.  Brougham  on  that  Subject  confuted; 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown. 
By  a  Country  Gentleman.  8 vo.  pp.  11. 

THE  question  thrown  out  by  this 
gentleman  for  critical  discussion  is  one 
of  great  difficulty,  and  one,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  utterly  distinct  from  revolu¬ 
tionary  politics.  The  Scotch  are  a 
well-educated  people,  and  are  not  in- 
snrrectiotmy  ;  the  I  rish  are  very  igno¬ 
rant,  -and  Very  turbulent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  agricultural  peasantry 
of  England  are  ignorant,  and  quite 
peaceable;  the  informed  manufactur¬ 


ing  population  is  troublesome.  Setting 
aside  times  of  distress,  we  ascribe  the 
main  cause  of  alienation  from  Govern¬ 
ment  to  seditious  newspnjxrs.  We 
mean  no  such  absurd  notion  as  approv¬ 
ing  any  censorship  of  the  press,  or  de¬ 
nying  the  public  benefit  of  newspapers 
in  a  general  view;  we  only  mean,  that 
all  influence  of  the  public  mind,  except 
where  discussions  are  settled  by  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament,  rests  with  them; 
and  that  as  many  of  them  thrive  by 
faction,  they  promote  it ;  for  politic! 
are  not  studied  where  newspapers  are 
not  read.  In  country  parishes,  purely 
agricultural,  the  peasantry  seldom,  if 
ever,  see  a  tiewspaper,  and  never  think 
of  politics  ;  in  the  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  violent  Sunday  papers,  all  of 
whom,  except  one  or  two,  are  in  op¬ 
position  to  Government,  are  greedily 
perused.  The  French  Revolution  was 
not  a  conseouence  of  knowledge  as 
knowledge,  but  of  irreligious  and  fac¬ 
tious  politics  disseminated  under  the 
provocation  of  an  unconstitutional  and 
despotic  tyranny.  Commerce  and  li¬ 
terature  have  a  pacific  tendency;  but 
the  furious  party  papers  perpetually  ex¬ 
cite  an  opposite  spirit,  and  the  mis¬ 
chief  which  they  might  effect  under  a 
magistracy  and  laws  less  efficient,  would 
be  incaluabie,  were  it  not  that  every 
man  almost  lias  something  to  lose,  has 
a  house  of  his  own,  or  one  furnished, 
or  money  in  the  funds,  or  estates,  or 
cattle,  or  corn-ricks,  or  stock  of  goods, 
or  a  dependence  upon  those  who  have, 
so  that  his  interest  operates  in  support 
of  the  laws.  If  a  riot  happens  in  a 
town,  the  respectable  inhabitants  be¬ 
come  special  constables  immediately, 
and  these  and  a  handful  of  troops, 
quash  projected  rebellion.  A  regular 
army,  and  time  and  money,  can  alone 
overthrow  established  Governments. 
A  body  of  men  that  have  neither  can¬ 
non,  m usquets,  food,  military  disci¬ 
pline,  or  money,  nor  time  to  procure 
them,  cannot  compete  with  a  regular 
army  a  single  week  ;  and  what  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  to  be  got  by  rebellion?  Com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures  are  .stopped 
credit  is  suspended, — Bank  of  England 
notes  will  not  circulate,  nor  any  other 
paper  money, — taxes  cannot  be  collect¬ 
ed,  and  dividends  cannot  be  piid,— 
neither  markets  can  be  supplied,  nor 
property  or  life  be  secured  ; — and  un¬ 
der  these  apprehensions  people  open 
their  eyes  and  shut  their  ears.  The 
greatest  danger  which  threatened  the 
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country  was  the  mutiny  some  years 
hack  of  the  sailors  at  Sheerness,  hut 
the  people  rose  against  them,  and  it 
soon  ceased.  As  to  the  mechanics  (or 
operatives ,  a  silly  word)  choosing  to 
acquire  scientific  instruction,  utho  is  to 
prevent  them ?  and  such  an  attempt 
would  be  an  unjustifiable  infringement 
upon  the  liberties  of  an  Englishman. 
Who  would  dare  to  affirm  that  a  poor 
man  has  not  a  right  to  read  as  well  as 
a  rich  one  ?  It  might  as  well  be  said, 
he  has  no  right  to  see  or  to  hear.  No 
doubt  inconveniences  and  follies  may 
grow  out  of  the  new  fashion, — hun¬ 
dreds  may  become  coxcombs,  and  scho¬ 
lars  be  bearded  by  sciolists ;  but  the 
general  result  may,  under  Providence, 
be  superior  moral  and  intellectual  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  people  at  large.  Here 
we  shall  stop;  and  hope  that  in  thus 
avowing  a  conscientious  difference  of 
opinion  from  the  very  respectable  au¬ 
thor  of  this  pamphlet,  we  do  not  ques¬ 
tion  in  any  form  his  character  or  his 
talents. 


1 46.  A  Compendious  Grammar  of  the  Pri¬ 
mitive  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  Language, 
Kc.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Bosworth,  M.  A. 
F.A.S.  F.R.S.  tgc.  Sic.  8 vo,  pp.  84. 

THE  elaborate  Grammar  of  Hickes, 
and  Mrs.  Elstob’s  more  easy  compen¬ 
dium,  are,  we  believe,  very  scarce.  x\ 
work  like  Mr.  Bosworth’s  was  there¬ 
fore  wanted ;  and  we  find  no  fault 
with  it,  except  in  its  Frenchified  con¬ 
struction.  Our  Gallick  neighbours, 
conceiving  that  no  man  can  tell  the 
hour  of  the  day,  unless  he  is  previously 
acquainted  with  the  interior  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  clock,  encumber  the  Tyro 
with  superfluous  explanations  and  fan¬ 
tastic  refinements,  which  in  nine  in¬ 
stances  out  of  ten  are  utterly  without 
foundation.  The  luminous  work  of 
John  Horne Tooke  (theE7r£aIlT££C£yTa) 
is  the  only  book  which  explains  the 
real  theory  of  Grammar,  and  all  that 
the  French  have  done  is  merely  to 
dress  it  up  in  flounces,  furbelows,  and 
millinery.  The  consequence  is,  that 
things,  which  ought  in  their  very  na¬ 
ture  to  be  as  simple  and  easy  as  pos¬ 
sible,  are  made  hard  and  intricate.  It 
is  very  true,  that  there  are  parts  of 
speech  ;  and  that  there  must  be  discri¬ 
minations  and  classes;  but  Birch  in 
his  Aristarchus  will  show  that  the  de¬ 
finitions  of  them  are  always  incom- 
■  'JBttsni  Mao.  Suppl.  XCVI.  Part  I. 
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plete  and  sometimes  absurd.  We  will 
explain  ourselves. 

Mr.  Bosworth  (p.  13)  gives  us  no 
ablative  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  whereas 
both  Hickes  (Grammar,  p.  11)  and 
Ingram  (Praef.  Chron.  Sax.)  retain  it, 
and  certainly  with  correctness,  for  si¬ 
milarity  of  termination  can  never  ren¬ 
der  datives  and  ablatives  the  same. 
The  sign  to  implies  one  case,  by,  with , 
and  in,  another,  and  from  distinction 
from  all  of  the  preceding.  In  the 
philosophy  of  Grammar,  therefore, 
there  are  as  many  distinct  cases  as 
there  are  distinct  senses  in  the  acts  de¬ 
noted  by  the  signs.  Make  those  signs 
prepositions,  and  annihilate  the  termi¬ 
nation,  then  matters  settle  in  their 
proper  places.  Inflection,  though  it 
may  have  its  use  and  beauty,  is  an  un^ 
natural  discrepancy ;  and  the  northern 
nations,  by  their  juxta-collocations  of 
the  words  of  a  sentence,  and  substi¬ 
tuting  prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs 
for  terminations,  only  restored  language 
to  its  proper  and  natural  conformation. 

Mr.  Bosworth  further  tells  us  (p. 
33),  that  there  is  no  passive  voice  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  whereas  there  must  be  a 
passive  voice  in  all  languages,  whether 
it  be  formed  by  auxiliary  verbs  or  ter¬ 
minations.  Hickes  says  (p.  79), 

e<  Verbum  Passivum  formatur  apnd  A.  S. 
per  verbum  substantivum  et  participium 
praeteriti  temporis,  quod  parum  differta  prte- 
terito  ternpore  indicative  vocis  activae,  nisi 
quod  ei,  discriminis  causa,  plerumque  praefi- 
gitur  augmentum  ge ;  sic  a  lupObe  amabarn 
fit  gelupob-eb-ub  amatus.” 

This  operation  of  the  prefix  ge 
should  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
form,  by  a  single  paragraph,  and  not 
be  suffocated  as  it  is  by  other  matter  in 
Mr.  Bosworth.  P.  35. 

We  assure  Mr.  Bosworth  that  we  do 
not  hold  in  disrespect  his  useful  work. 
We  wish  only  in  future  editiops  for  no 
such  French  pleonasms  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  passages  imply  :  “  The  neuter  gen¬ 
der  signifies  objects  which  are  neither 
male  nor  female  (p.  11);”  “The 
change  a  verb  undergoes  is  called  a 
mood  (p.  34).’’  Surely  a  student  of 
Anglo-Saxon  will  not  want  to  be  told 
what  a  child  knows.  The  “  Gram- 
inatica  Anglo-Saxonica  et  Maeso-Go* 
thica”  of  Hickes,  occupies  114  closely- 
printed  pages  of  matter  strictly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  subject,  and  he  presupposes 
that  his  reader  is  already  acquainted 
with  the  A  B  C  of  grammar.  In  the 
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new  impressions  therefore  of  this  book, 
we  would  recommend  substitution  of 
matter  to  the  purpose,  in  the  room  of 
the  common  place  alluded  to. 

We  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms 
of  the  Preface.  It  is  an  excellent  dis¬ 
sertation  upon  the  origin  of  the  Saxons 
and  their  language.  We  recommend 
Mr.  Bosworlh,  in  order  to  render  it 
perfect,  to  consult  Tyrwhitt’s  “Essay 
on  the  Language  and  Versification  of 
Chaucer,’’  annexed  to  the  fourth  vo¬ 
lume  of  his  “  Canterbury  Tales.”  He 
will  there  see  the  alterations  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Anglo-Saxon,  made  by  their  pos¬ 
terity,  in  the  process  of  converting  it 
into’  modern  English  ;  though  many 
vulgarisms  of  the  present  peasantry,  as 
Ihilk,  tv  oil  for  will,  &c.  &c.  are  genuine 
Saxon.  The  most  curious  fact  is,  that 
the  French  words  imported  were  im¬ 
mediately  or  by  degrees  made  subject 
to  the  Saxon  idiom. 

If  a  French  adverb  ended  in  ment 
(e.  g.  certainment),  our  ancestors  am¬ 
putated  the  ment,  and  wooden-legged 
the  stump  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  lick 
or  ly,  instead.  Because  the  English 
adjective  has  neither  case,  gender,  or 
number,  all  the  French  adjectives,  upon 
their  naturalization  here,  were  dismem¬ 
bered  of  these  limbs.  By  the  same 
merciless  mutilation,  the  French  verbs 
were  obliged  to  relinquish  all  their 
differences  of  conjugation.  Accorder, 
souffrer,  reccvoir ,  descendre,  were  regu¬ 
larly  changed  into  accorden,  sujfren , 
receiven,  descenden.  We  omit  other 
curious  facts,  exhibited  by  that  admi¬ 
rable  scholar  Mr.  Tyrwhitt. 

147.  Some  Suggestions  for  the  Improvement 
of  Benefit  Clubs,  and  Assurances  for  the 
Lower  Classes  ;  also  Suggestions  for  a  Mo¬ 
dification  of  the  Poor  Laws ,  with  Remarks 
071  the  comparative  Situation  of  the  Land¬ 
owner  and  the  Fundholder,  and  on  other 
Subjects.  8 vo,  pp.  30. 

WE  are  not  going  to  expatiate  upon 
the  utility  of  Friendly  Societies  and 
Life  Insurance.  We  shall  therefore 
give  such  positions  of  our  author  as 
may  be  worthy  consideration.  Con¬ 
cerning  Benefit  Clubs,  he  very  pro¬ 
perly  states,  that  payments  should  be 
made  by  the  members,  in  sums  pro¬ 
portioned  to  their  ages.  He  observes, 
that  to  secure  bl.  for  funeral  ex pences, 
a  person  of  eight  years  of  age  ought  to 
pay  Is.  lOd.  per  ann.,  but  a  person  of 
sixty.  Os.  Ad.  To  secure  an  annuity  of 


15/.  12s.  after  60,  he  proposes  a  pay¬ 
ment  for  fourteen  years,  as  follows  : 


Age. 

10  - 
20  - 
30  - 

40  - 


Pay  meat# 

01.  17 s.  6d. 

1  4  0 

2  10  4 

4  2  0 


Now,  whether  by  means  of  life-in¬ 
surance  it  might  not  he  possible  to 
diminish  the  poors’  rates  very  consi¬ 
derably,  we  will  not  affirm.  We  will 
only  put  a  case.  A  parish  offers  to  a 
poor  man,  married  but  not  chargeable, 
a  certain  sum  per  ann.  if  he  will  add 
another  contribution  to  it,  to  buy  with 
the  joint  proceeds  a  policy  of  insurance 
for  an  annuity  after  he  has  attained 
the  age  of  sixty,  the  condition  being 
that  he  shall  not  become  chageable  in 
the  interim. 

Our  author  says : 


“  Those  persons  who  expect  a  provision 
during  old  age,  would  be  more  likely  to  bear 
up  against  difficulties,  and  to  dispense  with 
parish  aid,  than  those  who  have  no  such 
prospect.”  P.  10. 

Another  suggestion  is,  to  grant  an¬ 
nuities  for  a  hundred  years,  instead  of 
the  Sinking  Fund. 

“  Had  that  idea  been  acted  upon  from  the 
commencement  of  the  borrowing  system, 
the  money  raised  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  II. 
would  now  have  been  redeemed.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  value  of  a  perpetual  annuity 
and  an  annuity  for  a  hundred  years,  is  only 
about  thirty  shillings,  at  5  per  cent.” 

Our  author  thinks,  that  machinery 
might  be  employed  in  husbandry  work 
to  lessen  the  number  of  horses  kept. 

He  proposes  to  prevent  ships  sink¬ 
ing  at  sea,  through  leaks,  by  this  mode: 

“  Let  the  vessel  be  divided  by  water¬ 
proof  partitions,  into  three  or  four  compart¬ 
ments.  The  water  from  the  leak  then 
would  be  limited  to  one  compartment.” 


This,  by  the  wav,  is  only  an  idea, 
taken  from  the  well  of  fishing-smacks. 

“  Owen’s  plan.  The  mode  of  employ¬ 
ment  proposed  by  Mr.  Owen  is  less  produc¬ 
tive  than  that  which  we  have.  On  land  of 
little  value,  we  now  feed  ourselves  and  our 
cattle,  and  pay  rent,  which  is  in  fact  feeding 
the  landlord  and  those  who  depend  upon 
him.  On  such  land,  by  spade-husbandry, 
labourers  could  not  do  any  such  thing.”  P.  2t>. 

y^c/holders  are  supposed  to  have 
more  advantage  than  Tffwc/holders, 
because  they  do  not  pay  direct  taxes. 

Our  author  says,  that 

“  The  fundholders  are  losers  to  on  im- 
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mense  amount,  if  wo  consider  the  different 
situations  in  which  the  public  creditors 
would  now  have  been,  had  they  purchased 
land  in  the  year  1763,  with  the  148  millions 
then  owing  to  them  ;  land  having,  since 
that  time,  in  many  instances  quadrupled  its 
value.”  P.  26. 

Now  our  opinion  is,  that  such  a 
large  capital  thrown  upon  land  would 
have  occasioned  so  great  an  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  its  price,  that  it  would  not 
have  returned  1  per  cent,  interest  per 
ann.  ;  and  that  the  chief  cause  why 
money  has  been  able  to  return  good 
interest,  is  the  power  of  vesting  it  in 
good  security,  distinct  from  land. 

In  p.  13,  the  author  pursues  this 
subject.  He  says, 

“The  capitalist,  when  he  buys  land, 
buys  at  a  certain  rate,  as  compared  with 
funded  property.  Upon  the  supposition 
that  he  bought  land  forty  years  ago,  his  re¬ 
turns  will  be  greater  than  he  would  now  re¬ 
ceive,  if  he  had  at  that  time  invested  his 
money  in  the  funds ;  or  if  the  actual  rent  of 
the  present  day  is  compared  with  what  was 
paid  when  poor  rates  were  at  the  lowest, 
the  landowner  is  still  a  gainer.  The  Land¬ 
lord,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  be  affected 
by  poor  rates.” 

No  position  is  more  self-evident, 
than  if  provisions  rise,  rents  rise,  and 
poor  rates  rise;  but  then  the  mode  of 
assessment  by  parishes  is  most  inequit¬ 
able.  A  man  in  the  parish  of  A.  who 
pays  12 s.  per  pound  poor  rates,  can 
sell  his  corn  for  no  more  than  another, 
who  pays  only  Is.  in  the  pound,  and 
therefore  the  former  pays  eleven  times 
the  amount  of  the  latter  in  a  na¬ 
tional  tax. 


148.  A  Defence  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
Y ork,  and  of  the  Sentiments  delivered  by 
him  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Question 
of  the  Catholic  Claims ,  with  Strictures  of 
the  Conduct  of  the  Body  calling  themselves 
the  Catholic  Association ,  and  of  the  Popish 
Clergy  of  Ireland.  By  an  Irishman,  a 
Member  of  the  Bar  of  England.  8 vo,  pp. 
90. 

IF  the  Duke  of  York  be  a  Peer  of 
Parliament,  it  does  not  follow,  because 
he  is  also  a  Prince  of  the  blood,  that 
he  has  not  the  privilege  of  uttering  his 
sentiments  in  the  Upper  House.  Our 
warm-hearted  neighbours,  the  Irish, 
however,  mix  passion  with  every  thing, 
nor  could  they  excite  the  enthusiasm 
necessary  for  attaching  a  strong  party 
to  themselves,  without  inflammatory 
language  and  coarse  allusions,  because 
their  auditors  are  of  a  rank  in  life  to 


whom  temperate  addresses  would  be 
useless.  The  Catholics  treat  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  Protestants,  as  Mahometans 
treat  females;  and  because  they  cannot 
make  them  yield  to  their  pleasures, 
cry  out  that  they  (the  Catholics)  are 
deprived  of  their  political  privi leges. 
The  Catholic  question  has,  however, 
been  roasted,  boiled,  hashed,  fried, 
and  stewed  so  much,  that  we  know  no 
further  mode  of  cookery  which  can  be 
applied  to  it.  We  shall  therefore  only 
observe,  that  the  pamphlet  before  us 
is  argumentative  and  well  written ; 
and  exposes  the  vulgarity  and  violence 
of  the  chief  Catholic  daemoniacs;  for 
so  in  religious  subjects  (however  good 
and  amiable  in  civil  life)  we  hold  them 
to  be  who  write  in  the  manner  repro¬ 
bated. 

149.  Remarks  on  the  Horce  Sabbaticce 
of  Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq.  By  Henry 
Standish,  Gent.  Hvo.  pp.  58. 

W  E  have  often  heard  it  observed, 
“  that  a  thing  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on 
one’s  face,’’  but  should  it  be  affirmed 
that  Nature  has  made  no  provision  in 
the  conformation  of  our  visages  for  the 
adjunct  of  a  nose,  we  should  not  think 
the  force  of  the  allusion  destroyed,  be¬ 
cause  we  solemnly  believe  that  Nature 
did  intend  the  human  face  to  have  a 
nose.  The  preceding  illustration  ap¬ 
plies,  we  think,  to  the  case  before  us. 
We  hold  it  to  be  as  plain  as  the  said 
nose  on  one’s  face,  that  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  does  enjoin  public  worship; 
but  Mr.  Higgins,  as  quoted  in  p.  20, 
states,  “  that  in  the  Gospel  public 
worship  is  discouraged,  if  not  prohi¬ 
bited,  and  consequently  persons  are 
justified  for  its  non-observance.’’ 

When  chimnies  are  full  of  soot, 
and  sewers  full  of  filth,  it  is  necessary 
to  sweep  the  one,  and  cleanse  the 
other;  but  no  one,  for  all  that,  likes 
to  be  either  a  chimney-sweep  or  a  sca¬ 
venger  ;  and  no  office  can  be  more  dis¬ 
gusting,  though  it  may  be  useful,  than 
to  clear  away  the  soot  and  rubbish  of 
mischievous  authors.  We  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  merely  say,  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Standish,  that  he  writes  with  logical 
precision  and  gentlemanly  temper; 
though  the  positions  which  he  com¬ 
bats,  deserved  only  serious  rebuke. 

150.  Bishop  Hall,  his  Life  mid  Times .  By 
the  Rev.  John  Jones,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Cradley,  Worcestershire.  8 vo,  pp.  ccvi. 
581.  Seeley. 


mo 
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151.  Satires ,  by  Joseph  Hall,  afencards 
Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich.  With 
the  Illustrations  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Warton,  and  additional  Notes  by  Samuel 
Weller  Singer.  12mo.  pp.  civ.  182. 
Triphook. 

THE  first  of  these  works  is  an  im¬ 
partial  and  judicious  piece  of  biogra¬ 
phy,  and  one  of  the  best  modern  eccle¬ 
siastical  works  relating  to  that  turbu¬ 
lent  period.  It  contains  some  inele¬ 
gancies,  and  typographical  errors,  and 
controversial  terms  are  sometimes  used 
anachronically.  These,  however,  are 
faults  which  may  be  amended  in  a  se¬ 
cond  edition,  which  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  work  will  reach.  The  cita¬ 
tions  are  not  always  from  the  best  au¬ 
thors,  especially  those  from  Wellwood, 
who  lived  after  the  time  referred  to. 
It  is  a  greater  objection  to  say  that  too 
much  matter  is  admitted  into  the  text 
which  belonged  to  the  Appendix,  and 
thus  the  uniformity  of  style,  which  is 
really  a  principal  beauty,  destroyed. 
The  Appendix  is  copious,  and  contains, 
among  other  things,  some  of  Hall’s 
unpublished  Letters,  his  Sermon  be¬ 
fore  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  Ali bone’s 
Latin  Satire  on  the  Oxford  Visitation. 

The  second  volume  is  edited  with 
Mr.  Singer’s  usual  care,  a  compliment 
which  our  readers  will  think  sutfi- 
cient.  An  honest  list  of  “  terms  want¬ 
ing  explanation,”  is  given  at  the  end, 
in  which  this  phrase  is  omitted  : 

“  St.  George’s  sorrel,  or  his  cross  of  blood, 
Arthur’s  round  board,  or  Caledonian  ivood.” 

P.  158. 

This  expression,  we  believe,  relates 
to  the  younger  Merlin,  who  took  re¬ 
fuge  in  a  Caledonian  wood.  His  his¬ 
tory  is  given  in  Mr. Turner’s  Vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  Welsh  Bards,  and  in  the 
History  of  Anglo-Saxons,  first  edition. 


152.  French  Histories.  1.  Resume  de  V hi s- 
toire  du  Danemack,  par  P.  Lami.  2.  De 
la  Hollande,  par  Arnold  Scheffer.  3.  De 
Suisse,  par  Philarete  Chasles.  4.  Des 
Etablissemens  Europcens  dans  les  Indes 
Orientales ,  par  A.  J.  Mdrault.  5.  Des 
Traditions  Morales  et  Religieuses ,  chez  les 
divers  peuples,  par  de  S —  fquery  de  Sd- 
vancour).  6.  Des  Juifs  Anciens ,  par 
L^on  Halevy.  7.  I)u  Mexique,  par  Eu¬ 
gene  de  Monglave.  12mo.  Lecointe  et 
Durey,  Paris.  8.  Tableau  Historique  des 
Pr ogres  de  la  Civilisation  en  France,  par 
C.  Desmarais.  12mo.  Masson  fls  aine. 
Paris. 

AS  we  have  formerly  spoken  at 


large  of  this  series  of  Histories,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  at  present 
chiefly  to  such  remarks  as  may  affect 
a  second  edition,  should  they  reach  the 
editors. 

1.  Denmark.  Stamford  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire  is  called  Standford.  (p.  38.) 
Rome  is  too  affectedly  called  les  sept 
montagnes.  (p.  133.)  George  III.  of 
England  could  not  be  properly  termed 
restaurateur  en  France  de  la  monarchic 
Utgitime  in  1814  (p.  2()7),  as  he  was 
not  then  actively  reigning.  A  vulgar 
spirit  of  abuse  of  the  nobles  and  clergy 
pervades  this  volume,  as  if  any  other 
class  would  not  have  equally  disgraced 
its  ascendancy.  The  following  sen¬ 
tence,  spoken  of  the  Count  of  Olden¬ 
burg,  in  1536,  deserves  to  be  cited  : 

“  L’histoire,  qui  rencontre  trop  souvent 
des  lidros  de  cette  espfece,  ne  les  fl^trit  point 
assez  ;  on  dirait  qu’a  l’exemple  des  peuples, 
elle  craiut,  respecte,  adore  eeux  qui  ensan- 
glantent  toutes  ses  pages.”  P.  184. 

2.  Holland.  The  missionary  Wil- 
lebrod  is  called  Willebrord.  (p.  17.) 
The  Engl  ish,  as  usual,  are  abused  in 
th  e'vvar  of  independence,  while  the 
story  of  Sidney  is  omitted.  Seymour* 
is  a  name  unknown  in  England.  War¬ 
ren  Hastings  is  termed  a  lord  (p.  217), 
and  Orange  is  misspelt  Organc.  The 
introduction  to  the  13th  chapter  we 
declare  to  be  a  falsehood, — (<  cetle  per- 
Jtdie,  et  cetle  mauvaise  foi  qui  n'a  trop 
souvent  caract&rise  la  diplomatic  Ang- 
laise.  (p.  262.) 

'The  following  passage  is  important 
at  this  time  : 

“Le  pioc&s  de  lord  Hastings,  gouverneur 
des  Grandes-Indes,  l’histoire  de  Saint-Do- 
mingue,  et  ce  qui  vient  de  se  passer  sous 
nos  yeux  aux  Antilles,  prouvent  que  des  spd- 
culateurs  Europeans  ne  peuvent  btre  des  ad- 
ministrateurs  cquitables,  et  que  l’homme 
qui  cherche  la  fortune  dans  les  cliraats 
Strangers  ne  connait  pas  que  rarement  les 
sentimens  philanthropiques.”  P.217-18. 

3.  Swisserland.  This  is  one  of 
the  best.  It  wants  dates,  and  omits 
to  say,  that  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in 
1815,  Geneva  was  for  the  first  time 
constituted  a  canton  of  the  Helvetic 
league. 

4.  India.  This  work,  designed  to  be 
followed  by  a  history  of  India,  is  < 
judicious  amalgamation  of  many  to¬ 
pics.  Charnock,  the  founder  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  is  called  Chenock  (p.  187);  nor 
is  Nizam-ul-mulsick  (p.  202)  a  proper 
name,  but  a  title,  signifying  ornament 
of  Kings.  H;s  name  wafc  Outtuhch, 
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with  the  usual  addition  of  Khan.  Hol- 
well  is  called  Howel.  (p.  220.)  Shah 
Ahum  was  not  expelled  by  his  son, 
hut  by  his  son’s  controller  Abdallah 
the  Afghan,  (p.  246.)  By  an  error  of 
the  press,  the  peace  of  Amiens  (p.278) 
is  dated  in  1807- 

5.  The  volume  on  All  Religions 
is  very  unsatisfactory  ;  is  it  uncharita¬ 
ble  to  say,  that  to  write  on  different 
religions,  a  man  should  he  influenced 
by  one  of  them  ?  Besides,  it  is  absurd 
to  treat  them  all  as  different:  if  there 
be  a  religion,  it  must  he  primitive,  and 
the  others  merely  corruptions  of  it. 
We  have  not  room  to  notice  the  nu¬ 
merous  errors  of  this  book. 

(j.  Jews.  This  is  the  production  of 
an  Humanitarian,  who  has  contrived 
to  omit  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  re¬ 
presents  the  Israelites  as  winding  along 
the  bay  of  the  Red  Sea  at  low  water. 
In  other  respects,  the  book  may  claim 
some  praise. 

7.  Mexico.  This  is  carefully  com¬ 
piled.  It  reaches  to  the  present  time, 
and  gives  the  Constitutional  Act  of 
Federation.  The  statistical  accounts 
are  also  well  selected.  The  author 
would  do  well  to  expunge  the  passages 
in  p.  78 — 79.  Mr.  Bullock  is  more 
than  once  called  Beullocli. 

8.  The  Civilization  of  France, 
though  published  by  another  firm,  is 
a  good  accompaniment  to  these  vo¬ 
lumes;  and  is  written  in  a  spirit 
which  their  authors  must  blush  at 
when  they  peruse  it.  Its  errors  may 
be  easily  rectified  :  Roger  Bacon  was 
not  contemporary  with  St.  Louis 
(p.  130);  there  never  was  a  Due  de 
Galles  (p.  15Q);  the  Northern  finan¬ 
cier  was  not  called  Laws,  a  mistake  in 
the  final  letter,  which  we  have  ob¬ 
served  in  many  English  names,  in 
French  writers  (p.  325)  ;  Belisarius 
never  was  a  beggar,  (p.  3790  Let  us 
quote  the  following  passage,  as  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  real  good  sense;  in  speaking 
of  Napoleon,  the  author  says  : 

“Jamais  le  despotisme  n’avait  dissimuld 
sa  figure  hideuse  sous  des  formes  aussi  sd- 
duisantes :  la  tyrannie  se  parait  de  fleurs. 
Quand  on  lui  reprochait  1’arbritraire,  elle 
vous  rdpondait  par  la  gloire.  Osait-on  lui 
dire  qu’  elle  pevdait  la  France,  elle  rdpon- 
dait:  Je  Fal  sauvde.  Le  regime  imperial 
mit  en  usage  un  autre  moyen  de  corruption  : 
aprds  avoir  dcartd  par  la  longue  bistoire  de 
ses  triomphes  les  interpellations  du  gdnie 
de  la  libertd,  il  fin  it  par  lui  opposer  le  spec¬ 
tacle  de  la  prosperity  publique.  Le  malheur 
des  nations  vaincues  nous  procurait  1  abon- 


dance  ;  nous  nous  engraissons  de  depouilles, 
et  nous  ne  songions  pas  que  cette  proie,  une 
fois  ddvorde,  il  ne  nous  resterait  pour  l’ave- 
nir  que  la  haine  de  1’ Europe  et  le  poids  d’une 
gloire  qui  nous  accablerait.”  P.  381-2. 


153.  Illustrations  of  Paley’s  Natural  Theo¬ 
logy,  with  descriptive  Letter-press.  By 
James  Paxton,  Member  of  the  Ro7/al  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons ,  London.  8  vo.  XXXVI 
Plates.  Vincent,  Oxford. 

IT  is  a  trite  observation,  that  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  eye  is  more  forcible  than 
one  to  the  ear,  and  of  this  Paley  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  sensible,  when  he 
remarked,  that  “  of  muscular  actions, 
even  of  those  well  understood,  some  of 
the  most  curious  are  incapable  of  po¬ 
pular  explanation,  without  the  aid  of 
plates  and  figures.”  (Nat.  Theol.  c.  ix.) 
We  are  surprised  that  twenty-three 
years  should  have  elapsed  before  the 
experiment  wras  made,  but  we  should 
be  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  its 
utility,  however  late  the  attempt. 

The  designs  of  the  plares  are  origi¬ 
nal,  and  obtained  from  the  most  au¬ 
thentic  sources,  among  which  we  per¬ 
ceive  the  Ashmolean  and  ChristChurch 
collections,  the  former  of  which  is  so 
much  indebted  to  Messrs.  Duncan, 
and  the  latter  to  Dr.  Kidd.  WT  have 
not  space  to  enter  into  the  merits  of 
each  engraving  separately,  but  in  plate 
xxxvi.  ( Dionce  Muscipitla ,  or  Venus’s 
fly-trap);  the  subject  is  illustrated  by 
shewing  the  action  of  the  lobes  upon 
an  insect.  Plate  xxviii.  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  temporary  and  permanent 
teeth,  should  be  examined  with  atten¬ 
tion  by  all  who  have  the  care  of  youth. 
On  the  whole,  this  work  reflects  con¬ 
siderable  praise  upon  the  author,  the 
engraver,  and  indeed  on  the  publisher, 
for  his  spirit.  It  has  only  one  disad¬ 
vantage,  that  of  being  published  at 
Oxford  ;  for  that  city,  though  no 
mean  rival  in  this  department  to  the 
Metropolis,  is  too  isolated  to  command 
an  immediate  circulation  of  her  pro¬ 
ductions.  As  a  proof  of  the  popularity 
of  this  volume,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  plates  were  designed  at  first  to  ac¬ 
company  a  new  edition  of  Paley’s 
work;  but  in  consequence  of  their 
success,  lithographic  duplicates  have 
been  executed,  in  order  to  supply  the 
increased  demand. 

;3X>  ci  \  'Lj  V  \ 

Mr.  Paxton  pursues  his  professional 
duties  at  Oxford  ;  we  trust  that  we  are 
not  now  bidding  hirn  farevvelh 
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154.  Botanical  Theology  ;  or  Evidences  of 
the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  the  Deity , 
collected  from  the  Appearances  of  Nature. 
By  John  Shute  Duncan,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
New  College.  2 d  Edition.  8 vo.  pp.  90. 
Plates  4.  Vincent,  Oxford. 

NATURAL  Theology  has  seldom 
found  more  able  advocates  than  it  at 
present  possesses  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  In  medicine,  l)r.  Kidd  ;  in 
geology,  Mr.  Bbckland  ;  and  in  bo¬ 
tany,  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Duncan  ; 
are  names  of  which  she  may  justly  be 
proud. 

The  Tract  before  us  is  founded  on 
Keith’s  System  of  Physiological  Bo¬ 
tany,  and 'supplies  a  link  in  the  chain 
on  which  Paley  touched  but  slightly  in 
his  celebrated  work.  It  is  adapted  to 
general  readers,  without  being  slovenly 
m  its  descriptions,  and  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  valuable  contribution  from  one 
whose  profession  is  not  Theology. 

155.  The  Sabbath ,  being  a  familiar  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  its  Duties,  ami  the  Authorities  by 
which  they  are  enforced.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  C.  Packman,  Priest  in  Ordinary  of  his 
Majesty's  Chapels  Royal,  and  Rector  of 
Langdon  Hills,  Sussex.  127no.  pp.  87. 

Mr.  PACKMAN  says,  that  he  has 
compiled  this  little  work  “with  a  view 
to  counteract  some  speculative  notions 
respecting  the  observance  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  which  have  lately  obtained, 
calculated,  as  they  seem,  to  be  highly 
injurious  among  certain  classes  of  the 
people.”  (Pref.  vi.  vii.)  It  is  certain 
that,  although  hydrophobia  may  be 
checked  by  shooting  mad  dogs,  other 
diseases  of  the  most  fatal  kind  may  be 
communicated  with  ease  and  impu¬ 
nity;  that  although  the  law  may  check 
open  blasphemy  and  profaneness,  per¬ 
versions  of  doctrine  may  nullify  vital 
principles,  and  reduce  Christianity  to 
a  state  of  paralysis.  As  the  Jesuits 
upheld  Popery  by  sly  arts,  so  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  sound  religion  practise  the 
same  stratagems.  We  can,  however, 
communicate  no  information  to  our 
readers,  by  dilating  upon  such  familiar 
topics  ;  and  therefore  have  only  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  Mr.  Packman’s  compila¬ 
tion  is  copious,  useful,  and  judicious. 
It  is  a  work  of  edification. 


156.  yin  Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
taments.  12 mo.  pp.  297.  Vincent,  Ox¬ 
ford. 

157.  Questions  on  the  Bible  and  the  Articles 


of  the  Church  of  England.  12mo.  pp.  79. 

Ibid. 

THE  first  of  these  volumes  is  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  for  its  size 
that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  nume¬ 
rous  introductions  which  profess  to  fa¬ 
miliarize  youthful  minds  with  the 
Scriptures,  have  few  merits  beyond 
their  brevity  ;  but  this  epitome,  while 
it  meets  all  the  minute  difficulties  of 
the  types  and  prophecies,  includes  also 
a  harmony  of  the  two  Testaments, 
which  every  one  should  consult,  as  it 
is  now  unincumbered  with  the  pon¬ 
derous  remarks  of  commentators. 

The  Questions  will  prove  their  uti¬ 
lity  in  refreshing  the  mind  on  many 
points  which  are  apt  to  escape  in  a 
course  of  reading  ;  for  such  as  have 
the  use  of  annotators,  or  the  wish  to 
consult  them,  numerous  references  are 
subjoined.  It  is  fair  to  add,  that  the 
unassuming  exterior  of  these  volumes 
corresponds  with  their  real  excellence. 


158.  The  Bond ,  a  Dramatic  Poerrt.  By 
Mrs.  Charles  Gore.  8co.  pp.  100.  Mur¬ 
ray. 

.  IT  is  a  palpable  absurdity  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  physical  laws  of  being  in 
any  shape  can  be  modified  to  the  will 
of  extraneous  agency,  without  making 
God  the  Author  of  evil  and  confusion. 
A  thing  must  be,  before  it  can  be  any 
thing  else,  and  on  the  primary  must 
depend  all  subsequent  being.  Rebel¬ 
lion  against  God  by  physical  means, 
must  therefore  be  utterly  impossible, 
because  the  existence  rebelling  is 
merely  dependent.  Archbishop  Til- 
lotson  observes,  that  “  nothing  can  be 
admitted  to  be  a  revelation  from  God, 
which  plainly  contradicts  his  essential 
perfection;”  and  if  man  could  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  action,  as  is  supposed 
by  Monk  Lewis,  Lord  Byron,  and  his 
fair  imitatrix  before  us,  the  Almighty 
is  made  to  counteract  his  own  work  of 
redemption,  and  man  is  only  a  passive, 
not  an  accountable  creature.  But  the 
Devils  of  Scripture  are  more  execu¬ 
tioners  and  police  agents,  who  are 
permitted  to  inflict  punishment  for 
the  sake  of  reform,  not  for  that  of 
making  prize  of  the  soul.  So  at  least 
says  St.  Paul  (1  Corinth,  ch.  v.  ver.  5), 
“  Deliver  such  an  one  unto  Satan  for 
the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the 
spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,"  where  destruction  of  the 
flesh  merely  implies  the  infliction  of 
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disease  (see  Hammond’s  elaborate  note 
on  the  passage,  p.  523).  Now  it  is 
certain  that  we  know  nothing  about 
Devils,  but  from  Scripture;  and  that 
they  have  by  no  means  the  power  as¬ 
cribed  to  them  by  the  Mediaeval  an¬ 
cients,  and  the  parties  before  named. 
The  question  then  is,  are  they  fair 
subjects  of  poetry?  The  Devil  is  Mil¬ 
ton’s  hero,  but  the  Devil  is  a  man , 
and  so  are  all  Devils  in  every  poet 
which  we  have  seen  ;  and  the  effect  is 
purely  owing  to  the  deception  of  see¬ 
ing  a  human  being  endowed  with  su- 
pernatural  qualities.  According  to 
fact,  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  make 
Vickery,  Lavender,  and  the  Bow-street 
officers,  the  conductors  of  the  machi¬ 
nery  of  an  epic  poem,  as  Satan  and  his 
coadjutors. 

However,  poets  make  of  diabolism 
something  terrific  and  interesting,  and 
we  are  willing  to  give  our  authoress 
due  credit  for  her  Iago-like  spirit 
Meinhard,  and  his  entrapment  of  the 
noble  Othello-like  Falkenstiern.  The 
poetry  is  strong  and  energetic,  and  our 
readers  shall  judge  for  themselves  by 
the  concluding  lines  in  Falkenstiern’s 
speech,  after  his  sentence  of  exile  : 

“  O’er  the  desert  Earth 
I  am  a  lost  and  charter’d  wanderer ! 

And  like  a  solitary  vessel,  braving 
Upon  the  Ocean’s  dread  immensity, 

Tempest  and  thunder-cloud,  my  lonely  heart 
Must  wrestle  with  the  storms  of  fate. 

The  world 

Is  all  before  me  :  with  this  sword  and  Hope, 
Hope  !  whose  bright  arch  of  promise  still 
o’erhangs 

The  clouds  of  Memory,  I  will  oppose 
The  ills  of  life, — the  wrath  of  Destiny.” 

Here  are  two  good  figures ;  and,  as 
another  part  is  to  appear,  we  beg  to 
remind  our  fair  authoress,  that  we 
shall  be  glad  of  more  of  these  neces¬ 
sary  accompaniments  of  poetical  dic¬ 
tion. 

159.  London  in  the  Olden  Time;  or  Tales 
intended  to  illustrate  the  Manners  and  Su¬ 
perstitions  of  its  Inhabitants ,  from  the 
Twelfth  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Svo. 
pp.  324. 

BOOKS  of  this  kind  partake  of  the 
nature  of  modern  Gothic.  They  may 
be  fair  imitations,  but  they  never  im¬ 
pose  on  the  real  Antiquary.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  for  the  whole  must  be  in  cor¬ 
rect  keeping,  and  no  modern  can  ef¬ 
fect  this,  let  his  learning  be  what  it 
may.  He  may  catch  a  few  broad  fea¬ 


tures,  but  all  the  rest  are  modern,  and 
must  ever  be  so,  unless  the  author 
lived  in  an  age  precisely  similar.  Frois¬ 
sart  and  Chaucer  are  the  best  studies 
of  mediaeval  manners. — But  there  is 
one  thing  with  which  we  have  been 
highly  gratified,  viz.  the  description 
of  Ancient  London.  Whoever  consi¬ 
ders  how  much  the  preservation  of  the 
old  buildings  at  Oxford  constitutes  the 
beauty  of  that  elegant  city,  will  think 
that  London  has  sustained  irreparable 
injury  by  the  dilapidations  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  Theatre  might  be  made 
very  instructive  by  scenery,  adapted  to 
show  London  with  the  walls,  and 
coming  down  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
in  succession.  A  little  imagination 
might  be  pardoned  in  copies  from  de¬ 
scription,  if  the  general  style  was  kept 
up.  But  to  return.  It  would  be  un¬ 
fair  to  look  upon  works  of  this  kind, 
without  references  and  extracts,  as 
scholars’  books ;  and  a  man  who 
should  edite  the  discrepancies  of  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  histories  of  Tom 
Thumb  with  variorum  notes  and  learn¬ 
ed  postils,  would  render  no  service  to 
the  literary  world,  because  the  matter 
is  mere  repetition  of  nonsense,  and  no 
information  or  instruction  can  be  ac¬ 
quired. 

The  Tales  before  us  are  amusing, 
and  in  a  broad  view  are  unobjection¬ 
able.  They  give  us  a  clear  conception 
of  the  pre-eminent  follies  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  and  show  us  the  inestimable  va¬ 
lue  of  Science  and  Protestantism. 

160.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  o/'Geuev  a, 
illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Sermons,  preach¬ 
ed  by  the  modern  Divines  of  that  City. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Pons,  one  of  his 
Majesty's  Chaplains  at  the  Dutch  Chapel , 
St.  James’s  Palace ,  8fc.  8 vo.  pp.  366. 

GENEVA  is,  we  believe,  famous 
for  watchmakers,  and  they  exercise,  it 
seems,  the  principle  of  their  trade  in 
forming  their  clergy  into  the  shape  of 
chronometers,  i.  e.  mere  automata. 

A  Genevese  Clergyman,  says  our 
author, 

“  Lives  under  the  most  vigilant  and  ri¬ 
gorous  surveillance  of  the  body  to  which  he 
belongs  ;  and  knows  to  a  certainty  that  not 
a  single  act  either  of  his  public  or  private 
life  passes  unobserved  or  uncontrouled  by 
the  tribunal  of  his  peers.  The  public  bene¬ 
fit  which  accrues  from  the  operation  of  such 
a  system  of  superintendence  is  incalculable.” 
P.  xxv. 

No  doubt  the  good  was  incalculable, 
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of  the  interference  of  the  Scotch  Sy¬ 
nod  with  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Fletcher 
and  Miss  Dick  ;  and  no  doubt  also, 
living  under  constant  espionage,  and 
of  course,  subjection  to  cruelty,  mis¬ 
construction,  vulgarity,  and  private 
malice,  is  another  incalculable  good. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  system  is  silly.  In 
England  every  man’s  errors  go  in  abate¬ 
ment  of  character,  and  of  course  of  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  a  man  lives  a  man,  with¬ 
out  the  trammels  of  a  school-boy.  To 
these  trammels  the  Genevese  system 
adds  a  moderate  income;  and  all  this 
is  lauded  as  the  blessed  system  of  Cal¬ 
vin.  Penetrating  observers  see  in  it 
nothing  but  the  wretched  espionage  of 
confession,  and  the  useless  vegetable 
and  fish  eating  of  the  Romish  Church 
in  another  form. 

The  beauty  of  the  clerical  character 
consists  in  active  philanthropy,  utter 
absence  of  angry  feeling,  sublime  (not 
canting)  holiness,  and  unimpeachable 
morals.  A  Monk  may  he  created  by 
discipline,  but  not  a  Clergyman,  the 
elevd  alone  of  divine  charity.  Cold¬ 
ness  of  heart  is  an  inevitable  result  of 
extreme  caution,  and  the  misery  of 
dependance  looks  only  for  compensa¬ 
tion  in  escape  or  promotion. 

A  moral  Excise  of  this  kind  was  in¬ 
troduced  here  by  the  Court  Leets  of 
Alfred,  and  we  could  specify  curious 
instances  of  its  operation,  viz.  separat¬ 
ing  wives  from  husbands,  children 
from  parents,  and  violation  of  all  the 
ties  of  nature  and  feeling,  founded  en¬ 
tirely  upon  unjustifiable  infringements 
of  the  indefeasible  privileges  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  Lord  defend  us  from  the 
legislation  of  Republican  watchmakers, 
from  being  wound  up  and  regulated, 
as  if  we  were  springs  and  wheels,  fit 
only  to  point  our  hours  and  minutes! 
Give  us  men  of  soul, — the  electrical 
sparks  which  rouse  sympathies, — the 
dignity  of  liberty,  and  the  high  reason, 
which  says,  that  virtue,  effected  by 
slavery,  is  extortion  and  not  volition. 
Who  would  prefer  a  windlass  to  a 
Sampson  ? 

The  Sermons  of  the  continental 
writers  are  addressed  to  the  feelings, 
and  constructed  upon  principles  of 
eloquence  and  poetry.  These  before 
us  are  in  the  manner  of  Saurin,  and 
certainly  we  should  be  unjust,  if  we 
did  not  say  that  there  is  a  degree  of 
heart  in  the  sentiment  of  them,  which 
does  honour  to  the  writers.  Our  extra 
religious  books  abound  only  (we  regret 
to  use  the  term)  with  a  conventional 


slangy  made  up  of  Scriptural  phraseo¬ 
logy,  and  incapable  of  impression. 
Saurin  knew  nothing  of  these  ple¬ 
onasms,  fit  only  for  mechanicks,  void 
ol  ideas.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  ima¬ 
gination,  and  he  applied  it  to  an  ex¬ 
cellent  purpose.  These  Sermons, 
formed  on  the  same  model,  are  direct¬ 
ed  to  promote  the  love  of  Christ,  as¬ 
suredly  an  excellent  affection.  Celle- 
rier  we  like  most;  hut  we  respect 
them  all  as  men  and  as  clergymen, 
and  wish  that  they  had  the  happiness 
of  living  under  King  and  Bishops,  in¬ 
stead  of  oppressive  Republicans,  al¬ 
ways  l’actionists. 


161.  TvVe  have  been  gratified  in  noticing 
that  Mr.  Kendall’s  very  interesting  work 
for  young  people,  Keeper’s  Travels  in  search 
of  his  Master ,  has  already  passed  into  the 
fourteenth  edition  ;  this  last  edition  Is  much 
enlarged  by  the  Author. 

162.  We  can  only  add  our  warmest  com¬ 
mendations  of  Mr.  Moreau’s  Tables  of 
British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufac¬ 
tures,  to  those  of  all  our  critical  brethren. 


16*3.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bond’s  Concise  View  of 
Ancient  Geography,  with  Biographical , 
Chronological ,  and  Historical  Notes ,  and 
seven  neat  illustrative  Maps ,  is  designed  as 
an  easy  introduction  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  But¬ 
ler’s  “  Sketch  of  Ancient  Geography.”  It 
is  an  unassuming,  hut  very  useful  little 
work,  containing  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
summary  yf  ancient  and  modern  Geography. 
We  say  modern,  as  the  modern  names  are 
always  given  with  the  ancient.  The  accen¬ 
tuation  of  the  words  will  secure  a  right  pro¬ 
nunciation.  The  plan  of  the  Index  is  new 
and  ingenious,  for  it  has  the  advantage  of 
referring,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  situation 
of  the  places  on  the  map,  and  their  descrip¬ 
tion  in  the  book. 


164.  Maps  and  Plans  illustrative  of  Livy , 
are  an  accompaniment  to  those  which  we 
have  formerly  noticed.  A  slight  typogra¬ 
phical  error  is  the  only  fault  which  we  have 
discovered  ;  and  this,  our  readers  will  pro¬ 
bably  agree  with  us,  is  no  mean  praise.  These 
Illustrations  embrace  the  three  entire  decades. 
The  graver  of  Mr.  Neele  has  been  exerted 
with  his  usual  success. 


165.  Mr.  Le  \  ert,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
manner  oj  teaching  Languages,  proposes  to 
improve  the  means  of  tuition  by  (as  far  as 
we  understand  him)  elucidating  the  meaning 
of  lessons,  and  comparing  the  idioms  of 
different  languages,  in  the  expression  of  the 
same  things.  Of  course,  the  better  people 
understand  what  they  are  to  know,  thu 
greater  is  their  acquisition. 
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166.  Mr.  Joyce’s  Practical  Chemical  Mi¬ 
neralogy ,  is  a  very  useful  companion  to  the 
elementary  works  on  Chemistry,  and  com¬ 
municates  much  valuable  information. 


167.  The  Magick  Ring,  a  Novel,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German,  abounds  with  the 
pantomimical  extravagant  changes  and  dia¬ 
blerie,  which  characterize  their  national 
works  of  fiction.  There  are  some  interest¬ 
ing  traits  of  character,  and  pleasing  imita¬ 
tions,  which  remind  us  of  the  manner  of 
Froissart,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  middle 
age,  so  finely  exhibited  by  Chaucer. 

168.  The  Rebel ,  a  Novel,  is  a  pleasing 
story,  and  has  excellent  discriminations  of 
character,  well  supported  throughout. 

.  169.  Mr.  Tuck’s  Private  Breicer's  Guide, 

is  a  useful  study,  especially  for  the  trade 
and  country  victuallers.  Though  drinking 
adulterated  beer  once  or  twice  only  may  be 
recoverable,  yet  a  continuation  of  such  a 
beverage  may  lay  the  foundation  of  serious 
diseases  not  to  be  removed  during  life.  We 
have  seen  this  exhibited  in  detail.  Mr. 
Tuck  (p.  106)  denies  that  this  abuse  pre¬ 
vails  to  any  extent,  at  least  in  London.  We 
refer  him  to  South  Shields  alone,  for  a  full 
character  of  the  extent  to  which  the  abuse 
was  carried,  previous  to  the  institution  of 
the  Subscription  Brewery*.  We  could 
name  other  places,  where  Sailors  say  they 
can  get  drunk  for  a  shilling’s  worth  of  beer, 
but  must  pay  more  where  the  ingredients 
are  purer.  - 

170.  Mr.  Budge’s  Practical  Miner’s 
Guide,  appears  to  be  a  very  useful  book. 
The  remarks  concerning  cordage  (pp.  96, 


07)  for  mining  purposes,  we  warmly  recom¬ 
mend,  as  life  is  at  stake. 


171.  The  Pamphlet  of  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  calmly  considered,  is  a  good  summary 
of  the  arguments  against  the  Emancipation. 
And  the  True  History  of  the  Protestant  Re¬ 
formation  in  England  and  Ireland,  in  reply 
to  Cobbett,  is  a  sound  confutation  of  that 
political  Chameleon. 

172.  The  Vintner's,  Breicer's ,  Spirit 
Merchant' s,  and  Licensed  Victualler' s  Guide , 
instructs  us  how  to  save  our  health  and  our 
money.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  those 
books  which  every  body  should  have,  a3  it 
will  soon  pay  for  itself,  with  a  thousand  per 
cent,  interest. 


173.  Capt.  O’Donoghue,  in  his  Grati¬ 
tude,  a  Poem,  &c.  shows  himself  to  be  a 
sprightly  and  elegant  gentleman-poet,  who 
writes  verses  in  good  taste,  and  distributes 
them  by  way  of  bouquets  to  pretty  spinsters. 

1 74.  M.  Surenne’s  New  French  Manual , 
will  be  found  a  very  useful  pocket  companion 
for  continental  Travellers.  His  Grammar  of 
French  Rhetoric,  is  also  very  instructive,  and 
the  able  author  shows  gTeat  taste  in  his  appo¬ 
site  and  spirited  quotations.  They  form  a  little 
collection  of  the  Beauties  of  French  Poets. 
It  seems,  that  the  French  confine  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Topography  to  a  mere  description  of 
rooms,  and  such  places  (s^e  p.  238);  for  as 
an  exemplification  of  Topography  is  de¬ 
scribed  a  garret,  with  a  gutter, 

“  Oil  l’universitd  des  chats, 

A  minuit,  en  robe  fourree , 

V ient  tenir ses bvuyans  dtats.”  Gresset. 
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Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  just  issued,  we  extract  a  Synopsis 
of  the  contents  of  the  Papers  read  during 
the  last  year : 

I.  — On  the  Measure  of  the  Conditions  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  Supply  of  Commodities.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus,  R.A.R.S.L.  The 
principle  which  Mr.  Malthus  proposes  in 
tliis  Paper  to  establish,  and  which  he  illus¬ 
trates  by  a  variety  of  cases,  from  the  most 
simple  to  the  most  complex,  is,  that  the 
quantity  of  common  labour  which  a  commo¬ 
dity  will  ordinarily  command,  represents  and 
measures  the  natural  and  necessary  condi¬ 
tions  of  its  supply. — Read  May  Mh,  1825. 

II.  — On  the  Prometheus  of  Eschylus ,  an 
Essay  preparatory  to  a  Series  of  Disquisi¬ 
tions  respecting  the  Egyptian ,  in  connerion 

*  We  have  drank,  through  Mr.  Bridg- 
wood,  a  most  respectable  agent  of  that 
brewery,  truly  inimitable  beer. 

Gent.  Mag.  Sicjypl.  XCVL  Part  I. 
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with  the  Sacerdotal  Theology,  and  in  contrast 
with  the  Mysteries  of  Ancient  Greece.  By 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.  R.A.R.S.L.  In 
this  Essay,  which  is  introductory  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  general  subject  chosen  by  the 
writer  upon  his  appointment  as  a  Royal  As¬ 
sociate,  his  object  is,  from  the  instance  of 
the  Prometheus,  by  an  exposition  of  (what 
he  believes  to  be)  the  intention  of  the  poet 
and  the  mythic  import  of  the  Work,  to 
prove  the  fact  of  a  connexion  between  the 
Drama,  the  Religion,  and  Mysteries  of  An¬ 
cient  Greece. — Read  May  1 8th,  1825. 

III.  — Remarks,  on  jour  leaves ,  exhibiting 
Specimens  of  Ancient  Arabian  Caligraphy . 
By  Sir  William  Ouseley,  R.A.R.S.L. 
These  Specimens  consist  of  fragments  of 
several  beautiful  copies  of  the  Koran,  written 
on  parchment.  The  characters  are  Cufie, 
of  the  form  in  use  before  the  improvements 
introduced  in  the  tenth  century.  —  Read 
June  1  st,  1825. 

IV.  — On  the  Origin ,  Connection,  and 
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Character  of  the  Passions.  By  John  Mason 
Good,  M.D.  M.R.S.L.  In  this  genealogy 
and  classification  of  the  passions,  the)  are 
all  deduced  from  the  four  sources  of  Desire, 
Aversion,  Joy,  and  Sorrow  ;  or,  rather,  as 
Aversion  and  Sorrow  aie  only  the  opposites 
of  Desire  and  Joy,  from  the  two  latter,  as 
the  parent  stock  of  the  whole.  Read  June 
1 5//r,  1825. 

V.  —  On  the  Ternary  Number.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Jamieson,  R.A.R.  S. L.  l)r. 
Jamieson  shows,  from  a  great  variety  of  in¬ 
stances,  that,  while  all  odd  numbers  were 
anciently  thought  to  possess  peculiar  sacred- 
nesfi,  the  belief  of  a  more  powerful  mystic 
virtue  resident  in  the  number  Three,  more 
especially  in  connexion  with  religious  so¬ 
lemnities,  has  prevailed  in  many  ages  and 
nations,  and  is  still  partially  recognised. 
Nine,  also,  being  the  multiple  of  three, 
was,  on  that  account,  held  sacred  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. —  Read  ATov.  1 6th,  1  825. 

VI.  — By  Sharon  Turner,  Esq.  R  A, 
R.S.L.  A  further  elucidation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  advanced  by  the  writer  in  several  pre¬ 
vious  Papers,  respecting  the  Character  and 
Origin  of  various  affinities,  <5fc.  observable  in 
the  Languages  of  distant  Nations.  These 
phenomena  are  traced,  in  the  present  paper, 
in  words  used  in  a  variety  of  languages  to 
express  the  elements  water  and  fire ,  in  ap¬ 
pellations  for  the  word  name ,  and  in  the 
several  moods  and  tenses  of  the  substantive 
verbs. — Read  Dec.  7th ,  1825. 

VII.  — Part  of  Memoirs  relating  to  the  In¬ 
troduction  of  Greek  Literature  into  England 
after  the  dark  Ages.  By  P.  F.  Tytler,  Esq. 
H. A. R.S.L.  In  this  portion  are  comprised 
notices  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester; 
who,  by  his  patronage  of  learned  men,  by 
encouraging  translations  of  the  Greek  Clas¬ 
sics,  &c.,  but  especially  by  the  donation  of 
GOO  vols.  of  valuable  MSS.  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford,  distinguished  himself  as  a 
restorer  of  Greek  Letters;  and  also  of  the 
lives  of  Tip  toft  and  Free,  who  studied  Greek 
in  Italy  under  Guarini  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  and  brought  back 
with  them  many  MSS.  and  introduced  seve¬ 
ral  learned  foreigners  into  this  country. — 
Read  December  list,  1825. 

VIII.  — A  continuation  of  the  same  Paper, 
detailing  the  lives  and  studies  of  Fleming, 
Dean  of  Lincoln  ;  Grey,  Bishop  of  Ely  ; 
and  John  Gundorp,  Keeper  of  the  Seal  to 
King  Edward  the  Fourth,  fellow  pupils  of 
the  preceding ;  and  of  William  de  Tilly, 
Prior  of  Christchurch,  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Politian. — Read  Jan.  18th,  1826". 

IX.  — Vtndicicp  Tulliance.  By  Granville 
PV.nn,  Esq.  M.R.S.L.  The  object  of  the 
writer  is,  to  vindicate  the  metrical  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Cicero,  by  proving  that,  instead  of 
the  cacophonous  verse, — 

“  0  fortuuatam  natam  me  consule  Romam,” 

now  extant  as  his,  the  orator  wrote 
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‘ '  C)  forfunatam,  nato  me  consule,  Komam.” 

Read  Jan.  18 th,  1826. 

X.  — On  certain  Coins  of  Zancle,  in  Sicily. 
By  James  Millingen,  Esq.  R. A. R.S.L. 
These  Coins  are  six  in  number;  and  their 
combined  evidence  determines  a  much-dis¬ 
puted  question  in  the  chronology  of  Ancient 
History,  viz. — the  precise  era  when  the  an¬ 
cient  7, ancle  was  taken,  its  inhabitants  ex¬ 
pelled,  and  the  name  of  the  city  changed  to 
Messana. — Read  Feb.  1  st,  1826’. 

XI.  —  On  an  Edict,  of  Diocletian ,  firing  a 
Maximum  of  firices  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire.  By  W.  M.  Leake,  Esq.  M.R.S.L. 
This  document,  in  the  Latin  language,  and 
in  uncial  letters,  is  engraved  on  the  exter¬ 
nal  wall  of  a  marble  edifice  at  Eskihissar, 
the  ancient  Stratoniceia,  in  Asia  Minor. 
It  has  never  been  published.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  consists  of  two  parts  ;  the  Edict  itself, 
fixing  the  maximum  of  prices  for  a  great 
variety  of  objects  ;  and  a  list  of  commodities 
annexed. — Read  March  1  st,  1826. 

XII.  — On  the  Services  rendered  to  general 
Literature  by  Archbishop  Laud.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  K.A. R.S.L.  Laud  was  a 
munificent  benefactor  to  the  University  of 
Oxford.  He  presented  to  the  Bodleian  Li¬ 
brary,  at  different  times,  about  1280  volumes 
of  MSS.  in  various  languages,  besides  a  fine 
and  most  extensive  collection  of  Greek 
coins.  He  was  likewise  the  means  of  pre¬ 
senting  240  Greek  MSS.  from  Lord  Pem¬ 
broke,  26  from  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  and  238 
from  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  Oxford  is  also  in¬ 
debted  to  Laud  for  the  annexation  of  a  Ca- 
noury  of  Christ  Church  to  the  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Hebrew,  and  another  to  the 
office  of  Public  Orator;  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  “  A  Learned  Press ;”  for  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  a  Professorship  of  Arabic;  for 
improving  the  discipline  of  the  University  ; 
and  for  the  addition  of  a  quadrangle  to  St. 
John’s  College.  Among  the  eminent  cha¬ 
racters  who  enjoyed  his  patronage,  were 
Juxon,  Sanderson,  Selden,  Whitlocke, 
Heylin,  Twyne,  Pocock,  Chillingworth,  and 
Hales,  in  England ;  Bramhall,  Bedell,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  in  Ireland;  and  in  foreign 
countries,  Vossius,  and  the  younger  Cau- 
saubon. — Read  March  \blh,  and  April  4th, 
1826. 

XIII.  — On  the  Religion  and  Divination  of 
Socrates.  By  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Nares, 
V.P. R.S.L.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Socrates 
that,  in  matters  of  difficulty  and  importance, 
the  Gods  would  not  refuse  to  give  intima¬ 
tions,  if  properly  consulted.  But,  although 
he  did  not  object  to  the  common  modes  of 
divination  then  in  use,  regarding  the  birds 
and  other  objects  employed  in  it  as  uncon¬ 
scious  instruments  only,  he  spoke  of  the 
Divinity  as  giving  the  intimation,  under  the 
name  of  To  Aati /aoviov;  which,  though  in¬ 
tended  to  express  the  Divine  Power  gene¬ 
rally4  as  synonimnus  with  ‘O  ©ioj,  ‘Oi  ©cor, 
and  To  ©«i*y,  his  enemies  chose  to  misre- 
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present,  as  if  he  had  meant  that  such  inti¬ 
mations  were  given  to  him  by  a  deity  pecu¬ 
liar  to  himself.  It  appears  most  probable, 
that  Socrates  considered  the  names  of  the 
Gods  worshipped  in  Greece,  as  so  many 
personifications  of  the  several  energies  and 
attributes  of  the  One  supreme  Being;  and 
in  that  light  performed  a  sincere  adoration 
to  them  according  to  the  established  rites  of 
his  country. — Read  A IpriL  19</i,  1826. 

Mr.  Mathias,  one  of  the  Royal  Asso¬ 
ciates,  who  had  not,  at  the  period  of  the 
last  General  Anniversary  Meeting,  made 
known  the  subject  upon  which  he  proposes 
to  communicate  with  the  Society,  has  since 
notified  his  selection  of  Italian  Literature 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Medals  for  the  present  year  were 
adjudged,  on  Wednesday,  19th  instant,  to 
Professor  John  Schweig  h^user,  of  Stras- 
burgh,  for  the  services  rendered  to  Litera¬ 
ture  by  his  Editions  of  Appian,  Polybius, 
Athenseus,  Herodotus,  &c. — where,  by  the 
sober  exercise  of  extraordinary  critical 
powers,  he  has  introduced  into  the  text  of 
each  of  the  above  Authors  numerous  judi¬ 
cious  improvements  ;  and,  by  the  com¬ 
manding  knowledge  which  he  possesses  of 
Classical  Literature,  has,  in  copious  notes, 
illustrated,  beyond  former  Editors,  their  re¬ 
spective  writings;  and  to  Dugald  Stewart, 
F.  R.S.S.L.  and  E.  formerly  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  for  his  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind,  Philosophical  Essays, 
Lives  of  Adam  Smith  and  Dr.  Robertson,  &c. 

From  the  nature  of  the  papers  which 
have  been  read  to  the  Society,  the  Trans¬ 
actions  necessarily  occupy  a  considerable 
time  in  printing  ;  the  First  Part  is,  how¬ 
ever,  now  nearly  through  the  press. 

At  the  General  Anniversary  Meeting, 
April  27,  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  President,  took  the  chair.  His 
Lordship  read  an  Address  to  the  Meeting; 
in  which,  after  adverting  to  the  improved 
state  of  the  Society’s  Funds,  and  to  other 
subjects  connected  with  its  increased  means 
and  stability  ;  to  the  Publications  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  Society,  &c.,  his  Lordship 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  its  objects, 
by  a  view  of  the  services  lately  rendered  to 
Literature  by  persons  engaged  in  pursuits 
similar  to  those  contemplated  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  in  that  part  of  its  plan  relating  to  lite¬ 
rary  discovery  ;  enlarging,  more  particu¬ 
larly,  upon  the  discoveries  made  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  of  the  Manuscripts  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  viz.  Translations  of  Boethius  de 
Consolalione  Philosophic,  of  Plutarch  de  Cu- 
riositate,  and  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry ,  and 
upon  the  authenticity  of  the  Treatise  de 
JJoctrind  Christiana ,  imputed  to  Milton. 

Royal  College  op  Physicians. 

The  opening  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  is  to  be  celebrated  annually.  The 
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first  anniversary,  which  was  the  25th  June, 
falling  on  a  Sunday,  the  celebration  took 
place  on  Monday,  in  the  College,  at  which 
Sir  Henry  Halford  presided,  in  his  full 
robes,  attended  by  the  Mace-bearers  and 
the  other  Officers  of  the  College  ;  the 
Doctors  who  have  certain  honours  wearing 
their  scarlet  robes,  <Stc.  Dr.  Warren  deli¬ 
vered  an  oration  in  Latin,  on  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Medicine  in  this  country, 
which  commenced  at  twenty  minutes  past 
four  o’clock,  and  continued  nearly  an  hour 
and  a  half.  Among  the  Doctors  present 
were,  Maton,  Mackinnon,  Latham,  lleber- 
den,  Bree,  Paris,  M ‘Gregor,  Babington, 
Granville  ;  also  Sir  A.  Cooper  (the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons), 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  (the  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy),  the  Bishops  of  Chester 
aud  St.  Asaph,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Lord 
Carrington,  &c.  &c. 

State  of  Education  in  the  Highlands. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
counties  of  Argyle,  Inverness,  Nairn,  Ross, 
Cromarty,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney, 
and  Zetland,  and  the  Gaelic  districts  of 
Moray  and  Perth,  comprehending  171  pa¬ 
rishes,  and  a  population,  by  the  census  of 
1821,  of  above  4 1 6,000  persons,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  ascertain  by  actual  inquiry  in 
every  family — 1st.  The  number  of  persons 
above  eight  years,  unable  to  read,  separating 
those  above  twenty  years  from  those  under 
that  age.  2d.  The  distance  of  each  family 
from  the  nearest  school.  3d.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  families  possessing  copies  of  the 
Scriptures.  4th.  The  relative  prevalence  of 
the  English  and  Gaelic  languages.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  results  as  to  this  interesting 
inquiry  :  —  1st.  As  to  Education.  Half  of  all 
the  population  are  unable  to  read ;  or  in 
detail,  taking  all  ages  above  eight  years, 
those  who  cannot  read  are  nearly  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportions  : — In  the  Hebrides,  and 
other  Western  parts  of  Inverness  and  Ross, 
70  in  the  100  cannot  read.  In  the  remain¬ 
ing  parts  of  Inverness  and  Ross,  in  Nairn, 
the  Highlands  of  Moray,  Cromarty,  Suther¬ 
land,  and  the  inland  parts  of  Caithness,  40 
in  the  100.  In  Orkney  and  Zetland,  12  in 
the  100.  Above  one-third  of  the  whole  po¬ 
pulation  are  more  than  two  miles,  and  many 
thousands  more  than  five  miles,  distant  from 
the  nearest  schools. — 2d.  .Diffusion  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  Western  parts  of  Inver¬ 
ness  and  Ross,  all  the  Scriptures  found  ex¬ 
isting  are  in  the  proportion  of  one  copy  of 
the  Bible  for  every  eight  persons  above 
the  age  of  eight  years ;  and  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  includ¬ 
ing  Orkney  and  Zetland,  where  reading 
is  very  general,  only  one  copy  for  every 
three  persons.  One-fourth  part  of  all  the 
families  in  these  districts,  or  100,000  per¬ 
sons,  are  still  wholly  without  Bibles ;  and 
there  are  in  this  number  several  thousand 
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families  in  which  there  are  persons  who  can 
read  the  Scriptures. — Sd.  Language.  Gaelic 
is  the  language  of  800,000  of  the  people, 
that  is,  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  districts  included  in  this  enquiry. 
It  is  almost  exclusively  of  the  Hebrides  and 
of  the  Western  and  inland  parts  of  Argyle, 
Inverness,  Ross,  and  Sutherland.  It  is  also 
the  more  prevailing  language  throughout 
the  other  parts  of  these  counties.  In  Ork¬ 
ney,  Zetland,  and  the  coast  of  Caithness, 
English  is  spoken  exclusively. 

Cambridge,  June  30. 

Sir  William  Browne’s  gold  medals  for  the 
Greek  Ode,  Latin  Ode,  and  Epigrams,  for 
the  present  year,  were  all  adjudged  to  Mr. 
W.  Selwyn,  of  St.  John’s  College.  The 
following  are  the  subjects  : — 

Greek  Ode — Delphi. 

Latin  Ode — Iris.  Pluvius  describitur 
Arcus. — Hor. 

Greek  Epigram — 'Exwv  ktxovTi  <y«  Qv/u.u. 

Latin  Epigram  —  Eloquiumve  oculi,  aut 
facunda  silentia  linguae. 

The  Porson  prize  was  adjudged  to  Mr. 
B.  H.  Kennedy,  of  St.  John’s  College. — 
Subject,  Shakspeare,  King  John,  Act  3, 
Scene  3,  beginning  with  “  Come  hither , 
Hubert ,”  and  ending  with  f<  I  think  thou 
lovest  me  well." — A  second  prize  was  ad¬ 
judged  by  the  examiners  to  Mr.  John 
Wordsworth,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College. 

Diorama. 

A  new  Diorama  has  been  opened  at  Paris, 
the  subject  of  which  is  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Vaudrille,  near  Rouen.  The  painter  and 
mechanist  have  supposed  the  prevalence  of 
a  north-west  wind,  which  alternately  covers 
the  skies  with  clouds,  and  carries  them  off. 
A  great  effort  has  been  made  to  remove 
from  painting  the  reproach  of  immobility. 
Every  thing  is  alive  ;  the  leaves  are  agitated, 
the  branches,  the  ivy,  and  the  other  climb¬ 
ing  plants  which  surround  the  columns  are 


in  motion ;  the  projection  of  shadows  by 
the  fleeting  clouds  is  distinct ;  a  door  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  right-hand  gallery  opens 
and  shuts  ;  finally,  tne  sun,  which  has  been 
momentarily  eclipsed,  darts  his  ravs  over 
the  whole  country.  In  the  middle  of  the 
right-hand  gallery  tire  seen  some  boards, 
supporting  a  stone  statue  which  has  been 
taken  down  from  its  pedestal,  and  which  is 
represented  with  surprising  truth. 

Longevity. 

In  a  curious  essay,  contained  in  a  French 
Medical  Journal,  is  an  article  which  shews 
that  a  mode  of  life  unruffled  bv  tumultuous 
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passions  singularly  contributes  to  longevity. 
According  to  the  author’s  statement,  the 
lives  of  152  hermits,  taken  in  all  ages  and 
under  every  climate,  produce  a  sum  total  of 
1  1,589  years,  and  consequently  an  average 
of  76  years  and  a  little  more  than  three 
months  for  each.  The  lives  of  the  same 
number  of  academicians,  one  half  belonging 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  other 
half  to  that  of  Belles  Lettres,  amount  to 
10,511  years,  or  to  6‘9  years  and  a  little 
more  than  two  months  for  each  life.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  improbable,  that  in  patri¬ 
archal  ages  of  society  1  50  or  200  years  were 
much  more  commonly  attained  than  in  our 
times,  as  the  ancients  affirm  of  different 
tribes  of  India  and  Greece. 


Mr.  Western,  M.  P.  for  Essex,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  on  the 
cause  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  world.  The  work  seems  to  esta¬ 
blish  this  fact — that  public  distress  has 
always  accompanied  any  attempt  to  return 
to  a  metallic  currency;  that,  consequently, 
the  measures  taken  preparatory  to  the  in¬ 
tended  return,  are  the  cause  of  the  distress  ; 
and  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  remedy 
should  be  an  assured  paper-currency.  The 
pamphlet  contains  a  summary  of  the  years 
of  distress  and  abundance. 
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Vault  in  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Church. 

The  following  account  of  the  Vault  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence,  in  the 
Abbey  Church  at  Tewkesbury  (allusions  to 
which  have  been  made  in  the  public  jour¬ 
nals),  will  gratify  our  Antiquarian  readers. 

At  the  back  of  the  high  altar,  beneath  a 
large  flat  blue  stone,  bearing  evident  marks 
of  once  having  been  inlaid  with  brass  or 
other  similar  metal,  is  a  flight  of  eight  stone 
steps,  which  leads  to  a  fine  arched  vault, 
wherein  the  remains  of  Isabel  Duchess  of 
Clarence,  eldest  daughter  of  Richard  Earl  of 
Warwick,  were  deposited  in  1477  ;  and 
where,  also,  her  illustrious  husband,  George 
Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  King  Edward 


the  Fourth,  most  probably,  after  his  mvsto- 
rious  death  in  the  Tower,  found  that  repose 
which  was  denied  to  him  in  his  lifetime. 

The  Chronicles  of  the  Abbey  give  the 
following  minute  account  of  the  burial  of 
the  Duchess :  “  She  died  in  child-bed  on 
the  22d  of  December,  1476’,  aged  25,  at 
Warwick,  and  her  body  was  brought  to 
Tewkesbury  on  the  4th  day  of  January  fol¬ 
lowing :  the  lord  John  Strensham,  abbot  of 
Tewkesbury,  with  other  abbots  in  their 
habits,  and  the  whole  convent,  received  her 
body  in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  and  the 
funeral  service  was  performed  by  the  lord 
abbot  and  the  rest  of  the  abbots,  with  the 
whole  convent,  in  nine  lessons  ;  afterwards 
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the  funeral  office  was  performed  by  the  suf¬ 
fragans  of  the  bishops  of  Worcester  and 
Landaffe,  and  by  the  dean  and  chaplains  of 
the  duke ;  and  the  vigils  were  observed  by 
the  duke’6  own  family  ’till  the  next  day, 
which  was  the  vigil  of  the  Epiphany.  The 
suffragan  of  the  bishop  of  Landaffe  cele¬ 
brated  the  first  mass  of  St.  Mary,  in  St. 
Mary’s  chapel  ;  the  second  mass  of  the  Tri¬ 
nity  was  celebrated  by  the  lord  abbot,  at  the 
altar  ;  the  suffragan  of  the  bishop  of  Wor¬ 
cester  celebrated  the  third  mass  of  eternal 
rest,  at  which  Peter  Weld,  D.D.  and  of  the 
order  of  the  minors  at  Worcester,  preached 
a  sermon  in  the  choir,  before  the  prelates  ; 
and  mass  being  ended,  the  body  was  left 
under  the  herse,  in  the  middle  of  the  choir, 
for  thirty-five  days;  and  those  solemn  ob¬ 
sequies  were  daily  performed,  during  that 
time,  in  the  convent.  Her  body  was  buried 
in  a  vault,  behind  the  high  altar,  before  the 
door  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s  chapel,  and  oppo¬ 
site  the  door  of  St.  Edmund  the  Martyr’s 
chapel.” 

Notwithstanding  the  precise  spot  of  the 
vault  is  thus  accurately  pointed  out,  no 
person  who  has  written  on  the  subject  seems 
to  have  been  at  all  aware  of  its  existence  at 
the  present  day.  The  Rev.  Robert  Knight, 
in  his  et  Disquisition  on  the  Conventual 
Church  of  Tewkesbury,”  enquires,  “  among 
the  many  nobles  and  chieftains  interred  in 
this  church,  where  are  we  to  look  for  * false, 
Jleeting,  perjured  Clarence ,’  and  Isabel  his 
Duchess,  who  are  reported  to  have  here 
found  a  period  to  their  sufferings,  whether 
arising  from  their  misfortunes  or  their 
crimes,  in  the  sabbath  of  the  grave  ?”  And 
after  describing  the  pomp  displayed  at  the 
funeral  of  the  Duchess,  he  remarks,  “  such 
were  the  feuds  about  the  throne,  during  the 
eventful  reigns  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  Ri¬ 
chard  the  Third,  and  Henry  the  Seventh, 
that  no  one  has  even  ventured  to  mark  the 
spot  with  a  stone  where  this  obnoxious 
branch  of  royalty  finally  claimed  kindred 
with  the  worm.” 

This  vault  was  opened  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1826',  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  White,  Vicar ;  the  Rev.  Robert 
Hepworth,  Curate ;  Messrs.  Bennett  and 
Packer,  Churchwardens;  and  James  Hol¬ 
land,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Solicitor-General  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  It  was  in  the  most  perfect  state, 
and  measured  nine  feet  long,  eight  feet 
broad,  and  about  six  feet  and  a  half  high. 
The  arched  roof,  which,  as  well  as  the  walls, 
was  of  fine  Painswick  free-stone,  must  have 
been  hewn  from  immense  masses  of  solid 
material ;  and  the  floor  was  paved  with  hard 
thin  square  bricks,  a  considerable  number 
of  which  were  decorated  with  various  de¬ 
vices,  similar  to  others  which  may  be  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  church,  but  placed 
with  little  order,  and  apparently  without  any 
other  design  than  mere  ornament ;  but  the 
incroachments  which  had  been  suffered  in 


the  vault  precluded  the  inspection  of  more 
than  a  small  portion  of  the  variegated  pave¬ 
ment.  In  the  north-west  corner  were  found 
two  sculls,  and  other  bones,  of  a  man  and 
woman  ;  but  there  was  nothing  by  which 
these  relics  could  be  identified  as  belonging 
to  the  unfortunate  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Clarence,  though  there  is  much  greater 
probability  in  the  idea,  than  in  some  theories 
of  antiquaries  which  have  gained  universal 
belief.  That  the  Duchess  was  buried  therein, 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  can  remain ;  and  the 
thirty-five  days  in  which  she  lay  in  state  in 
the  choir,  might  have  been  occupied  in 
completing  the  vault,  unless  it  should  be 
thought  that  some  of  her  ancestors  had 
previously  been  deposited  there ;  for  as  she 
died  at  so  early  an  age,  and  so  unexpectedly, 
it  is  not  probable  that  a  receptacle  for  her 
remains  had  been  prepared  during  her  life¬ 
time.  W  hether  the  Duke  was  interred  here 
or  elsewhere,  will  never  perhaps  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  determined  :  Rapin  and  others  affirm 
that  he  was  ;  and  it  is  fair  to  presume,  that 
his  persecutors  cared  little  about  his  body 
when  life  was  extinct,  and  therefore  that  no 
obstacle  would  have  been  thrown  in  the 
way,  if  its  removal  to  Tewkesbury  was  de¬ 
sired  by  any  faithful  adherent.  The  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  bones  of  a  male  and  female 
being  discovered,  would  add  something  to 
the  probability  of  his  being  buried  in  the 
same  grave  with  his  Duchess  ;  and  the  fact 
of  its  being  unnoticed  in  the  Abbey  Regis¬ 
ter,  might  have  arisen  solely  from  an 
anxiety  in  the  Abbot  not  to  give  offence  to 
the  ruling  powers,  by  recording  the  inter¬ 
ment  of  one  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  their 
resentment.  The  vault  was  probably  ran¬ 
sacked  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  mo¬ 
nastery,  and  whatever  could  be  found  of 
value  therein  removed :  the  coffins,  as  was 
frequently  the  case,  might  have  been  stolen 
for  the  worth  of  the  materials,  and  the  bones 
thrown  into  a  corner  of  the  sepulchre,  only 
because  they  could  not  be  converted' Into 
money.  This  receptacle  for  royal  dus’#was 
destined  again  to  be  disturbed  in  1709, 
1729,  and  1753,  to  admit  the  bodies  of  Sa¬ 
muel  Hawling,  his  wife,  and  his  son :  the 
two  former  lie  inclosed  by  a  brick-wall  at 
the  south  end  of  the  vault,  and  that  of  John 
Hawling  is  placed  to  the  northward  of  his 
parents,  and  cased  in  another  brick-wall. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  by  what 
authority  the  family  of  the  Hawlings  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  bury  in  this  splendid 
tomb,  occupying  nearly  two-thirds  thereof, 
and  squeezing  the  bones  of  its  former  pos¬ 
sessors  into  a  nook.  Samuel  Hawling  wa3 
bailiff  of  the  borough  in  16’77,  and  John 
Hawling  served  the  same  office  five  times  ; 
but  could  not  these  “  perriwig-pated  aider- 
men”  find  some  other  spot,  within  this 
sacred  temple,  where  their  bones  might  rest 
in  peace,  without  desiring  to  commingle 
them  with  those  of  individuals  alike  distin- 
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guished  for  their  rank  and  their  misfortunes  ? 
Holes  were  necessarily  perforated  in  the 
brick-walls,  before  the  extent  of  the  vault 
could  be  ascertained  ;  and  two  of  the  thigh¬ 
bones  in  that  portion  of  it  occupied  by  the 
elder  Hawling,  were  of  the  great  length  of 
nineteen  inches  and  three-quarters.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  few  hours  that  it  remained  open,  it 
was  visited  by  many  hundred  persons  ;  and 
when  it  was  closed  up,  every  thing  was  left 
in  nearly  the  same  position  as  it  was  found. 

St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Exeter. 

A  curious  discovery  has  been  made  in  the 
church  of  St.  Stephen,  now  under  repair,  in 
Exeter.  In  digging  at  the  East  end,  for  the 
foundation  of  a  new  pillar,  the  labourers 
came  upon  some  solid  work,  and  on  clearing 
away  the  rubbish,  part  of  a  crypt  or  subter¬ 
raneous  chapel  appeared  to  view.  Two  cir¬ 
cular  columns  of  free-stone,  and  of  the  latest 
Saxon  period,  about  five  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  and  distant  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  from  each  other,  were  found  in  excel¬ 
lent  preservation.  The  capitals  differed 
considerably  :  one  was  enriched  with  scroll 
work :  the  other,  which  was  nearly  four 
inches  higher,  was  comparatively  plainer  ; 
but  had  a  cornice  ornamented  with  a  species 
of  dentiles  or  rather  billets.  At  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  as  Domesday  proves,  there 
was  a  church  of  St.  Stephen  in  that  city. 
The  present  fabric  was  erected  on  its  site, 
and  probably  was  enlarged  soon  after  the 
restoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second.  No 
documents  exist,  in  the  parish  chest,  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  ancient  fabric  ;  but 
it  is  known  that  the  Churchwardens,  on  the 
11th  Aug.  1657,  were  ordered  to  bring 
forthwith  to  the  then  Mayor  of  Exeter,  a 
true  inventory  of  all  the  bells,  goods,  uten¬ 
sils,  and  implements,  belonging  to  the 
church,  and  to  give  up  possession  of  the 
whole  to  the  said  Mayor.  Shortly  after, 
the  church,  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Toby  Allen, 
with  a  cellar,  which  probably  may  be  the 
crypt  now  discovered. 


SELECT 

PHILANTHROPY. 

An  Ode ,  on  the  present  distressed  State  of  the 
Manufacturers. 

longer  let  the  wretched  lie 
In  Famine  s  grasp  to  droop  and  die. 

In  this  our  Christian  land  1 
Bid  the  Hydra  Want  depart : 

Come,  Charity  !  melt  ev’ry  heart 
To  lend  a  helping  hand. 

Our  Monarch’s*  heart  with  pity  glows, 

To  alleviate  his  subjects’  woes; 

All  his  compassion  share  ! 

*  It  will  bo  remembered  that  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  contributed  five  thousand  txco  hundred 
pounds  for  the  relief  of  the  different  Manu¬ 
facturers. 


Researches.  [xcvi. 

Babylonian  Characters. 

The  Babylonian  characters,  which  have 
divided  with  the  hieroglyphics  the  attention 
of  the  learned,  had  eluded  all  satisfactory 
explanation  ;  for  in  that  light  the  attempts 
of  Dr.  Grotefend  did  not  appear,  when  Mr. 
Price  announced  in  his  Journal,  that  a 
MS.  had  fallen  into  his  hands  in  Persia, 
containing  the  alphabetical  characters  to 
which  the  arrow-headed  ones  were  equiva¬ 
lent.  Some  time  has  elapsed  since  this 
discovery,  and  as  this  learned  orientalist  has 
continued  his  researches,  tiie  second  edition 
of  his  Journal  contains  much  novel  informa¬ 
tion  :  he  has  succeeded  in  deciphering  se¬ 
veral  of  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions  ;  and, 
when  it  is  considered  what  rapid  changes  the 
European  languages  undergo  in  the  course 
of  a  few  centuries,  it  will  occasion  some 
surprise  to  find  that  the  proper  names  he 
has  met  with  correspond  very  nearly  to  such 
as  exist  in  Persia  at  the  present  day  ;  thus, 
for  example,  Kacha  has  been  modified  into 
Khojeh,  Kcibed  into  Kobad ,  &c.  Respect¬ 
ing  the  clay  cylinder,  so  much  the  object 
of  antiquarian  research,  it  is  observed,  that 
“  impressing  them  stems  to  have  been  the 
ancient  mode  of  printing  public  documents 
that  required  a  great  number  of  copies,” 
and  the  following  is  a  characteristic  extract 
from  the  first  translation  of  one  which  has 
appeared  in  any  European  language.  “  Hap¬ 
py  the  man  who  can  show  his  heart  ( literally 
grape-stone)  in  this  inn,  uncorroded  with 
evil  :  for  sins  committed  here,  must  lie 
accounted  for  at  the  grand  inn  (of  heaven). 
Truth  and  sincerity  are  our  support ;  and 
should  we,  as  occupiers  of  a  state-chamber 
that  revolves  in  deatii,  not  be  accused  of 
corruption  for  the  slightest  imprudence  ? 
OGod,  in  the  time  of  dissolution  protect  u? 
from  thy  wrath.  As  the  supplication  of  the 
tyrant  avails  not  in  death,  will  he  not  be 
answerable  for  his  crimes  ?”  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  prosecution  of  researches  so 
interesting  to  the  literary  world,  may  not  be 
left  to  the  unassisted  exertions  of  a  privato 
individual. 

POETRY. 

To  ev’ry  ’plaint  he  sends  relief, 

And  strives  to  sooth  his  people’s  grief, 

And  save  them  from  despair  ! 

God  save,  and  long  preserve  our  King! 

Who  to  the  wretched  joy  will  bring 
With  Christian  heart  and  hand. 

Hence  Britons  ever  must  revere 

Great  George,  who  dries  up  sorrow's  tear; 

Oh  laud  him  all  the  land  ! 

Come  aid  !  and  grief  shall  quickly  fly  : 

Content  and  sweet  serenity 
Shall  banish  sorrow  hence  ! 

Hope  shall  make  strong  the  hand  of  toil. 

And  Gratitude  shall  sited  her  smile 
O’er  our  munificence  ! 

Cambridge,  May  1826,  T.  N. 
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THE  WISH. 


Written  on  seeing  a  beautiful  Babe  of  about  a 
month  old ;  and  presented  to  Mrs.  Leigh¬ 
ton,  of  Shrewsbury. 

gWEET,  lovely  Infiint,  in  whose  smiling 
face 

Thy  Parents’  miniature  we  plainly  trace, 
When  Reason  shall  expand,  O  may  we  find 
The  perfect  picture  of  each  Parent’s  mind  ! 
May  Sense,  Good-nature,  Modesty,  and 
Truth, 

With  filial  Duty  join’d,  embellish  Youth  ! 
May  spotless  Rectitude,  Experience  sage. 
And  Piety  adorn  maturer  Age  ! 

May  Fortune  never  on  thy  efforts  frown  ; 
But  Friendship,  Peace,  and  Love,  thy  la¬ 
bours  crown. 

And  when  the  flower  of  life  shall  droop 
and  fade. 

May  it  awhile  in  kindred  earth  be  laid  ; 
Then  be  transplanted  to  a  brighter  sphere — 
Again  to  bloom — -and  bloom  for  ever  there ! 

Joseph  Weston. 

Solihuly  June  26,  1 805. 


STANZAS  ON  EXISTENCE. 

"V7ES,  I  will  string  the  harp  to  grief, 

With  Sorrow’s  voice  will  wake  the 
strain  ; 

The  notes  of  woe  may  bring  relief 

When  other  notes  would  sound  in  vain. 

And  why  this  endless  waste  of  life, 

This  ceaseless  tide  of  rolling  years  ? 

These  warring  thoughts,  this  anxious  strife, 
Unmeaning  joys,  and  causeless  fears  ? 

Did  we,  when  Life’s  sweet  op’ning  mom 
Its  fairy  charms  diffus’d  around, 

Then  feel  the  touch  of  Mis’ry’s  thorn, 

That  gives  a  cureless,  hopeless  wound  ? 

How  chang’d  our  infant  thoughts  would 
seem, 

Our  promis’d  hours  how  cold  and  drear; 

How  would  for  Fancy’s  fairest  gleam 
The  darkness  of  the  grave  appear  1 

Yet  all  have  felt,  and  all  must  feel. 

The  blight  of  Life’s  progressive  way  ; 

Sad,  trembling  Hope  shall  scarce  reveal 
The  promise  of  a  brighter  day. 

Thus  shines  the  sun — in  beauty’s  bloom 
The  groves,  the  meadows  smile  around— 

Now  fade  his  rays  :  a  sadd’ding  gloom, 

A  darker  night  does  all  surround  ! 

1  too  must  join  the  mournful  band. 

That  scan  with  Memory’s  tearful  eye 

The  scathed  page  !  No  soothings  bland. 
No  feigned  joys  can  Hope  supply. 

But  Ruin,  o’er  the  waste  of  years, 

With  restrospective  look  appals ; 


Iler  brand  th’  affrighted  bosom  6ears, 

Thy  cherish’d  idol,  Fancy,  falls  ! 

Yes,  I  will  string  the  harp  to  grief, 

With  Sorrow’s  voice  will  wake  the  strain, 

The  notes  of  woe  shall  bring  relief, 

When  other  notes  would  sound  in  vain. 

Did  Passion’s  child,  the  wild  Rousseau, 

Or  Byron,  in  his  hour  of  grief, 

Ne’er  find  in  words  a  balm  for  woe. 

No  solac’d  anguish,  or  relief? 

Enquirer,  cease  ;  unfading  pleasures 
Abound  not  in  a  world  like  this  ; 

Too  frail,  alas  1  all  earthly  treasures. 

But  sure  is  Heaven’s  undying  bliss  ! 

C.  Ward. 


SONNET. 

JYJARIA,  tho’  the  Summer  hours  are  fled. 
Yet  as  in  Spring  our  love  remains  the 
same, 

For  it  was  nurs’d  by  honest  Friendship’s 
flame, 

Who  round  our  hearts  his  glowing  radiance 
shed. 

Can  I  forget  those  heavenly  words,  <c  I  will.” 

What  rapture  to  my  aching  breast  they 
brought ; 

What  joy  was  mine  1  and,  oh  !  transport¬ 
ing  thought, 

Methinks  upon  mine  ear  I  have  them  still ! 

Can  I  those  dear  consenting  eyes  forget, 

That  with  Affection’s  softest  tears  were  wet  ? 

Let  no  vain  fears  thy  tender  mind  engage. 

That  fleeting  Time  my  memory  may  in¬ 
vade, 

For  in  the  storehouse  of  the  heart  are  laid 

Love’s  fondest  hopes — which  still  increase 
by  age.  Etonensis. 

- ^ - 


BACCHANALIAN  SONG. 

PHILOSOPHY  sure  is  a  folly, 

That  teaches  us  water  to  drink ; 

A  hogshead  would  not  make  us  jolly. 
Whatever  old  Thales  may  think. 

The  books  which  the  learned  have  writ, 
Go  off  by  degrees  in  a  fiz, 

But  wine  is  the  standard  of  wit, 

And  shews  us  mankind  as  it  is. 

Far  hence  water-drinkers  depart, 

’Tis  a  cloak  to  dissemble  your  vice, 

For  wine  is  the  key  of  the  heart. 
Unlocking  our  faults  in  a  trice. 

Then  Bacchus  with  thee  let  me  live, 

I  ’ll  spurn  from  this  moment  all  books  ; 

My  vows  unto  thee  I  will  give. 

Seeking  pleasure  alone  in  thy  looks. 

Etonensis. 
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FRANCE  AND  SPAIN. 

According  to  the  French  papers,  active 
negociatious  are  carrying  on  between  the 
Paris,  London,  and  Madrid  Cabinets,  re¬ 
specting  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  once  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo. 
Both  England  and  France,  we  are  told,  are 
anxious  that  this  recognition  should  take 
place,  but  each  wishes  to  turn  it  to  her  own 
advantage.  France  proposes  it  on  condi¬ 
tions  which  may  serve  to  repay  her  in  part 
for  the  expences  which  she  incurred  in  the 
war  against  the  Cortes ;  whilst  England 
contends  that  her  debt  is  much  older  and 
more  sacred  than  that  voluntarily  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  French  Government,  and 
that  she  is  entitled  to  receive  the  first  pay¬ 
ment  from  Spain,  in  whatever  shape  it  may 
be  made.  Ferdinand  and  his  Ministers, 
however,  have  as  yet  come  to  no  decision. 
Meanwhile,  the  disturbances  which  had 
broken  out  in  various  parts  of  Spain  remain 
unsuppressed,  notwithstanding  the  assem¬ 
bling  and  marching  of  troops.  Two  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  Guard  had  just  been  sent  to 
Valladolid,  where  the  focus  of  public  dissa¬ 
tisfaction  seemed  to  be  situated. 

PORTUGAL. 

Several  official  Decrees  have  been  issued 
at  Rio  .Janeiro  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
for  the  government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Por¬ 
tugal.  The  first  creates  a  House  of  Peers. 
A  list  of  the  new  Peers  is  given  ;  they 
amount  already  to  75.  A  second  Decree 
orders  the  immediate  election  of  the  Depu¬ 
ties,  “  according  to  the  5th  chapter  of  the 
Constitutional  Charter”  bestowed  by  the 
Emperor  on  Portugal.  This  Charier  is  the 
only  document  of  importance  which  is  still 
withholden  from  the  public  ;  but  its  nature 
is  revealed  by  the  preceding  Decrees.  There 
will  be  two  Chambers  as  in  France  and  Bra¬ 
zil,  and  the  order  of  the' clergy,  instead  of 
standing  apart  as  it  did  in  the  ancient  Lusi- 
tanian  Constitution,  will  be  fused,  as  in  our 
country,  with  the  upper  branch  of  the  Le¬ 
gislature.  This  intelligence  is  said  to  have 
filled  Lisbon  and  the  nation  in  general  with 

j°y- 

RUSSIA. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  made  an  im¬ 
portant  alteration  in  the  criminal  law  of 
Finland,  having  abolished  the  punishment 
of  death  in  all  cases  except  that  of  treason. 
It  is,  however,  thought  advisable,  that  per¬ 
sons  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
and  labour  in  lieu  of  death,  should  not  be 
detained  in  the  interior  of  Finland,  but  that. 


on  the  capital  punishment  being  commuted, 
they  should  be  sent  to  the  distant  govern¬ 
ments  of  Siberia  to  labour  in  the  mines. 

GREECE,  &c. 

A  letter  from  Alexandria,  dated  April  1 1, 
states,  that  the  whole  coast  is  infested  with 
Greek  pirates.  “  Every  day  (says  the 
writer)  we  hear  of  the  most  shameful  acts  of 
pillage,  and  they  are  so  bold  as  to  come 
near  enough  to  the  city  to  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  We  hear  that  47  European 
ships  have  been  carried  by  the  Greeks  into 
Napoli.  The  insolence  of  the  little  pri¬ 
vateers  goes  so  far,  that  they  attempt  to 
search  merchantmen  sailing  under  convoy. 
But  we  also  hear  that  other  nations  take 
part  in  the  robberies,  under  cover  of  the 
Greek  flag.” 

The  Ionian  Government  has  adopted  the 
most  energetic  measures  to  suppress  these 
daring  piracies  in  the  Archipelago.  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Harry  Neale  lately  transmitted 
to  J.  W.  Croker,  Esq.  a  letter  from  Captain 
Hamilton,  of  H.M.S.  Cambrian,  inclosing 
a  report  from  Capt  G.  H.  Johnstone,  of  the 
Alacrity,  of  the  destruction  of  four  piratical 
vessels,  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  April  last, 
under  the  Greek  islands  of  Ipsara  and  An¬ 
dros.  The  boats  of  the  Alacrity  went  in 
chase  of  the  pirates,  under  the  orders  of 
Lieut.  Triscott;  after  pulling  more  than  13 
miles,  forced  them  to  ground  their  vessels, 
and  to  fly  on  shore,  where  they  took  up  a 
position  in  front  of  some  ruined  houses. 
The  Lieutenant,  with  his  officers  and  men, 
then  leaped  on  shore,  and  the  pirates  fled  to 
the  hills.  Two  seamen  and  one  marine 
were  wounded  ;  an  explosion  unfortunately 
took  place,  by  which  Lieutenant  Wheatley 
was  severely  hurt. 

Lord  Cochrane  has  undertaken  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  support  the  Greeks,  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  is  to  be  assisted  by  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions  throughout  Europe.  The  steam¬ 
boat  under  his  command  w  ill  carry  long.  68 
pounders,  cast  for  the  purpose,  and  some. of 
the  bravest  men  will  sail  under  his  orders. 
A  large  quantity  of  stores,  arms,  and  amr 
munition  is  at  Napoli  di  Romania,  waiting 
his  arrival.  In  consequence  of  the  Orders 
in  Council  of  the  British  Government,  they 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  shipped  for  New 
York,  and  then  trans-shipped  for  Napoli. 
His  Lordship  has  lately  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  remonstrating  against 
his  cruelties  and  oppression,  which,  if  ge¬ 
nuine,  is  a  curious  document.  “  It  is  shame¬ 
ful  (says  he)  to  permit  your  present  proceed- 
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ings,  and  dastardly  to  leave  the  unfeeling 
apostate  sons  of  neutral  ami  Christian  na¬ 
tions  unopposed,  aiding  to  perpetuate  bar¬ 
barism  for  horrid  gain,  drawn  from  the  price 
of  Christians  torn  from  their  homes,  and 
sold  as  slaves  in  foreign  lands.  Against 
these  atrocious  men,  my  companions  and 
myself  cast  the  gauntlet  down,  and  will  con¬ 
tend,  in  the  hope,  that  you  and  they  may 
perceive  your  true  interests,  and  your  great 
error,  and  pursue  a  different  course  before  it 
shall  be  too  late.  Quit  the  classic  sacred 
soil  of  Greece.  Let  the  flayings  and  burn¬ 
ings,  and  impalings  of  this  people  cease  ; 
and,  oh  !  shocking  to  humanity  !  the  rip¬ 
ping  up  of  pregnant  females,  and  the  hewing 
in  pieces  of  their  infant  babes,  and  other 
acts  yet  worse  than  these,  too  horrid  to  re¬ 
late  !  Release  the  Christian  slaves — pursue 
an  honourable  and  enlightened  path,  and  we 
become  friends  to  aid  you  in  your  pursuits. 
But  should  the  present  course  be  continued, 
let  the  bands  of  cruel  assassins  in  your  em¬ 
ploy  count  on  out  opposition  ;  count,  too, 
on  our  neutralizing  the  effect  of  every  vessel 
procured  or  brought  from  Christian  States.” 

EAST  INDIES. 

Burmese,  Mnnipoor ,  Jan.  25.  ‘‘We  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the  Burmese 
have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  retreat  across  the  Ningti,  by  a 
series  of  gallant  and  judicious  operations 
conducted  by  Rajah  Gumbhlr  Sing,  with 
the  assistance  of  Capt.  Grant  and  Lieut. 
Pemberton.  The  detachments  sent  to 
Kubboo  Pergunah,  as  noticed  in  our  letter 
of  the  26‘th  of  December,  found  the  north¬ 
ern  portion  evacuated,  and  the  Burmese 
force  under  the  Sunjoo  Raja,  and  the  Rajah 
of  Tummoo,  to  the  number  of  700  men, 
strongly  stockaded  at  the  latter  place. 
Being  too  weak  to  attack  the  post,  the 
Commander  of  the  detachment  sent  for 
reinforcements,  and  Gumbhir  Sing  and 
Captain  Grant  immediately  marched  to  his 
assistance  with  the  vest  of  the  levy,  across 
the  Meering  hill  into  the  Burman  territory, 
in  which  route  they  passed  several  stockades 
that  had  been  commenced  in  the  defile,  but 
abandoned  on  their  expected  advance  :  they 
joined  the  detachment  on  the  18th.  On 
reconnoitring  the  stockade,  it  was  found  to 
be  of  considerable  strength  and  extent ;  the 
party  were  unprovided  with  artillery,  and  an 
attempt  to  carry  it  by  escalade  must  have 
been  attended  with  serious  loss.  It  was  as¬ 
certained,  however,  that  the  water  of  the 
stockade  was  provided  from  a  nullah  about 
80  paces  distant,  and  advantage  was  promptly 
taken  of  this  circumstance  to  ent  off  the 
Burmese  from  their  supplies.  On  the  19th 
the  Munnipoor  troops  effected  their  ad¬ 
vance,  through  a  thick  jungle,  and  were  not 
discovered  till  they  had  obtained  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  spots  where  access  to  the 
Gent.  Mao.  Si/ppl.  XCVI.  Part  I, 
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stream  from  the  stockade  was  practicable  ; 
the  enemy  perceiving  them  opened  a  heavy 
•fire,  but  the  men,  being  sheltered  by  the 
thickets,  suffered  little.  The  Burmese 
made  several  spirited  sorties,  but  they  were 
received  with  great  spirit ;  aud  in  a  despe¬ 
rate  and  final  attempt,  in  the  night  of  the 
21st,  being  repulsed  with  severe  loss,  they 
commenced  their  retreat.  The  stockades 
were  cleared  by  the  night  of  the  22d,  and 
taken  possession  ofby  the  ltnjah.  Lieut.  Pem¬ 
berton  joined  the  force  on  the  20th,  and 
immediately  after  the  success  a  detachment 
of  300  men  was  sent  forward,  who  succeed¬ 
ed  in  capturing  a  stockade  on  the  right  hank 
of  the  Ningti  river.  Upwards  of  200  peo¬ 
ple  were  liberated,  A  reinforcement  of  500 
had  been  ordered  to  join  this  advance;  and 
the  rest  of  the  levy  was  to  follow  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ningti,  where  it  was  expected 
that  favourable  opportunities  would  offer  ol 
carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country. 
The  road  from  the  river  to  Umerapoora  is 
said  to  present  no  difficulties  to  the  advance’ 
of  an  army.” 

Java.  —  The  Dutch  Government  has 
adopted  the  most  vigorous  and  decisive  mca  - 
sures  to  secure  the  valuable  island  of  Java, 
which  would  otherwise  have  passed  from 
European  authority.  The  Commissioner- 
General,  with  the  extensive  powers,  to  give 
laws,  and  take  any  steps  he  might  think 
proper,  with  regard  to  the  Dutch  Islands, 
had  arrived  at  Batavia.  Reform  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  All  the  Officers  of  the 
Government,  who  were  directly  or  indirectly 
engaged  in  plunging  Java  in  the  late  misgo- 
vernment,  are  discharged.  Any  person 
guilty  of  excesses,  whether  he  be  a  civil  or 
military  authority,  is  immediately  dismissed 
by  the  sweeping  authority  of  this  Commis¬ 
sioner-General.  Some  of  the  insurgents 
still  continued  in  arms  on  the  east  coast, 
but  there  had  been  no  fighting. 

Bombay,  Jan.  21.  A  private  letter  men¬ 
tions  that  a  cloud  of  locusts,  which  had 
been  hovering  for  nearly  two  months  over 
different  parts  of  the  province  of  Guzeratt, 
passed  over  that  city  on  the  23d  ult.  The 
writer  gives  a  most  appalling  account  of  the 
probable  numbers  of  this  host  of  destroyers  ; 
for,  after  averaging  their  apparent  rate  of 
flight,  the  period  thpy  occupied  in  passing, 
Rnd  the  estimated  breadth,  as  gathered 
from  different  observers  at  opposite  situa¬ 
tions,  he  calculates  that  the  cloud  must 
have  covered  ten  square  miles,  which  allow¬ 
ing  only  one  locust  for  a  square  inch, 
would  give  more  than  40,000  millions! — a 
number  which,  however  startling  it  may 
seem  when  written  down,  the  writer  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  very  much  below,  rather  than 
above,  the  truth  ;  and  he  grounds  that  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  almost  perfect  and  unbroken 
shadow  the  insects  cast  on  the  ground,  and 
the  lurid  darkness  they  occasioned,  and 
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from  observing  them  us  they  passed  a  very 
tall  flag-staff,  where,  so  fur  as  the  bewil¬ 
dered  eye  was  capable  of  judging,  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  equally  thick  50  feet  above  the 
ground,  as.  they  were  at  12  or  20.  The 
insects  are  said  to  have  done  little  or  no 
injury  at  Baroda,  but  to  have  passed  onward 
with  a  steady  flight,  their  course  being  from 
the  south-east,  and  towards  the  north-east 
diverging  from  the  right  line  of  their  route 
on  reaching  the  city,  the  smoke  and  uproar 
of  which  may  probably  explain  the  change. 
Before  their  approach,  and  after  their  de¬ 
parture,  their  appearance  was  precisely  that 
of  immense  and  heavy  clouds  of  dense  smoke 
all  along  the  horizon. 

VAN  DIEMEN’S  LAND. 

“  The  Island  (says  a  private  letter)  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  consists  of  hills  and 
vallies,  for  the  most  part  thinly  wooded,  with 
large  plains  here  and  there  perfectly  clear. 
The  soil,  even  on  the  very  top  of  the  high¬ 
est  hills,  is  of  a  very  good  quality,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  any  kind  of  grain  as  well  as 
some  of  the  low  lands.  The  climate  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Land  is  much  finer  than  I  expect¬ 
ed  ;  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a  single 
day  that  would  in  the  least  prevent  out¬ 
door  work.  June,  July,  and  August  are 
the  three  winter  months.  The  spring  is 
beautiful  beyond  imagination  ;  the  trees 
are  all  evergreens,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
spring  begin  to  put  forth  their  blossoms. 
There  is  not  a  single  indigenous  fruit-tree  in 
the  colony,  but  the  fruit-trees  imported 
thrive  uncommonly  well,  and  bear  large 
crops.  The  quadrupeds  are  the  kangaroo, 
which  is  excellent  food.  Amongst  the  birds 
are  the  large  mountain-duck ;  the  beautiful 
musk-duck,  so  very  valuable  for  its  skin  ; 
and  hens  much  like  the  common  hens  at 
home.  The  only  reptiles  are  the  black  and 
yellow  snake,  the  bite  of  which  is  instant 
death,  unless  the  piece  is  cut  out  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  happens.  Many  farmers  cultivate 
tobacco  with  great  success.  The  Merino 
sheep  have  come  to  great  perfection,  and 
many  of  the  stockholders  of  this  island  have 
flocks  now  equally  fine  with  those  of  New 
South  Wales.  I  consider  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  to  be  one  of  the  best  places  in  the 
world  for  a  man  of  family — I  mean  a  farmer 
with  a  numerous  family  of  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  who  could  bring  two  or  three  thousand 
jiounds  with  him.  I  never  would  advise 
any  person  to  come  to  this  country  with  less 
than  500 1.  unless  he  he  a  working  man  ;  if 
so,  he  can  do  very  well,  should  he  not  bring 
a  farthing  with  him.  Iron  and  silver  ore  are 
found  in  many  places  in  this  country,  the 
former  in  great  abundance.  Freestone  and 
marble  are  u!so  everywhere  tp  be  found,  and 
couls  in  abundance;  but  as  yet  wood  is 
burned  for  fire  :  the  wood  is  much  better 
adapted  for  fire  than  many  of  the  wood  at 
home,  as  it  is  dry,  and  makes  a  clear  fire.” 


AFRICA. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  safe 
arrival  of  that  undaunted  and  indefatigable 
traveller,  Captain  Clapperton  (see  p.  457,) 
at  Loccatoo,  the  residence  of  his  old  friend, 
the  Sultan  Bello.  This  information  is 
from  Mr.  James,  who  is  residentat  Whydah, 
and  a  sort  of  agent  to  the  mission,  who 
dates  the  20th  of  April.  This  is  a  grand 
point  gained.  Mr.  Dickson,  who  pursued  a 
different  route  through  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
homy,  was  at  a  place  called  Cha,  from 
whence  he  expected  to  reach  \ouri  in  a  few 
days. 

The  following  details  will  be  found  inter- 
esting.  They  are  extracted  from  the  private 
letter  of  a  Medical  Officer  in  his  Majesty's 
Forces  stationed  at  Gibraltar,  who  had,  on  a 
recent  occasion,  been  appointed  on  a  mission 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  examine  and  re¬ 
port  the  nature  of  the  disease  raging  in  the 
Barbary  and  other  States  :  — 

“  Gibraltar,  May  2,  1826'.  I  ain  just 
returned  from  a  most  dangerous,  disagree¬ 
able,  and  harassing  mission  to  Africa,  to 
accomplish  which  1  have  been  absent  about 
a  month.  The  public  papers,  whilst  I  was 
in  England,  spoke,  as  you  may  recollect,  of 
the  miserable  state  of  the  people  on  the 
Barbary  Coast  from  the  fever,  and  that  they 
were  dying  in  the  streets.  The  great  inter¬ 
course  between  Gibraltar  and  the  Barbary 
States  made  it  necessary  that  the  nature  of 
the  disease  should  be  known,  in  order  to 
guard  against  its  importation  into  this  garri¬ 
son.  Accordingly  I  was  the  person  fixed 
upon  for  the  mission.  The  instructions  I 
received  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  arrived  at 
Tangier  on  the  4th  April.  The  day  being 
far  advanced,  I  landed  immediately,  but  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  town  until  an  order 
should  arrive  from  the  Bashaw  for  my  ad¬ 
mission.  The  evening  closing  in,  the  gates 
of  the  garrison  were  shut,  and  no  order 
respecting  me  came  down.  Finding  my¬ 
self  left  alone  in  this  unpleasant  state  of 
suspense,  and  amongst  savages,  I  approached 
the  gates,  when  two  of  the  Moorish  guard 
drew  their  swords  upon  me,  ordering  me 
back  instantly  to  the  vessel,  wet  and  com¬ 
fortless  as  I  was  by  the  surf,  that  breaks 
heavily  on  the  shore,  w  ishing  over  the  boat 
in  attempting  to  land.  Having  got  a-shore 
the  next  morning,  I  waited,  with  an  inter¬ 
preter,  upon  the  Bashaw,  and  opened  to  him 
the  subject  of  my  mission.  He  received  me 
with  great  politeness  and  style,  being  seated 
on  a  velvet  cushion,  ornamented  and  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold,  sitting  after  their  man¬ 
ner  upon  his  heels,  with  his  legs  bent  uuder 
him,  smoking,  with  two  black  boys,  one 
on  one  side  supporting  his  pi^e,  the  other 
with  a  small  silk  hag,  containing  any  little 
thing  for  present  use.  We  had  a  long  con¬ 
versation,  he  speaking  Arabic.  After  this, 
I  set  about  examining  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
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ease  which  was  prevalent  in  the  place.  To 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  calamities  under 
which  they  are  suffering,  it  will  be  enough 
to  tell  you,  that  within  the  last  five  months 
there  have  died  in  the  Emperor  of  Mo¬ 
rocco’s  dominions  no  less  than  200,000 
souls  from  famine  and  disease.  In  Fez  alone, 
there  have  been  thirty-eight  thousand 
deaths.  Their  crops  having  failed  for  these 
last  three  years  from  drought,  all  the  rivers 
and  springs  being  dried  up;  cattle  died  of 
course  from  want  of  herbage,  and  the  mi¬ 
serable  Arabs  Hocked  down  in  thousands  to 
the  ports  on  the  Barbary  coast,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  sustenance,  bringing  with  them 
disease  and  starvation.  It  lias  been  my  lot 
to  see  almost  every  horrible  sight  in  nature, 
but  all  I  have  seen,  put  together,  is  nothing 
to  what  I  have  witnessed  within  this  last 
mouth.  Famine  is,  of  all  other  calamities 
that  can  afflict  a  people,  the  most  deplorable 
and  shocking.  .  The  Anatomie  Vivante 
would  he,  amongst  these  unfortunate 
wretches,  passed  by  as  no  curiosity,  for  1 
saw  thousands  every  day.  Such  is  their  ex¬ 
treme  misery,  that  I  constantly  witnessed 
men,  women,  and  children,  dying  in  the 
streets  ;  and  in  the  open  fields  the  skeletons 
of  men  are  to  be  seen.  You  see  persons 
emaciated,  tottering,  and  worn  out,  at 
length  lving  down  and  expiring.  They  are 
seen  devouring  dead  animals,  as  horses, 
dogs,  cats,  &c.  and  even  to  jack  corn  from 
the  excrement  of  animals.  Children  are 
seen  in  the  stooping  position  gathering  up 
single  grains  of  corn  :  others  turning  over 
a  dunghill  in  search  of  the  stalks  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  hones,  which  last  they  break  be¬ 
tween  two  stones  for  the  sake  of  the  marrow 
contained  therein.  Added  to  this,  the 


towns  on  tho  coast  are  affected  with  danger¬ 
ous  fevers,  of  which  I  was  sent  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  nature — a  most  dangerous  and  fa¬ 
tiguing  undertaking.  But  1  am  happy  to 
say  I  have  returned  without  any  serious  in- 
jury.” 

BRAZILS. 

The  projet  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Empire  of  Brazil  has  been  published.  The 
government  is  declared  to  he  monarchical, 
hereditary,  constitutional,  representative. 
The  dynasty  regnant  is  that  of  Don  Pedro 
I.,  actual  Emperor  and  Defender  of  Brazil. 
The  Catholic,  Apostolic,  Roman  religion  is 
to  continue  the  religion  of  the  State.  All 
other  religions  are  permitted  in  houses  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  hut  not  bearing  the 
exterior  form  of  churches.  The  Assemble 
Generate,  or  Parliament,  is  to  he  composed, 
like  our  own,  of  two  houses — a  Chamber  of 
Deputies  or  Commons,  and  a  Senate  or 
Chamber  of  Peers.  Each  Parliament  is  to 
continue  for  four  years,  and  each  session  for 
four  months  ;  the  sessions  to  commence  an¬ 
nually,  on  the  2d  of  May.  The  Deputies 
are  to  he  elective  and  temporary,  and  to  he 
elected  by  the  Provinces.  The  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  also  elective,  but  their  elec¬ 
tion  is  for  life.  They  must  he  above  forty 
years  of  age,  and  possess  an  annual  income 
of  800  milreas.  The  number  of  Senators  is 
to  lie  one-half  of  the  number  of  Deputies, 
and  both  Deputies  and  Senators  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  annual  salary — that  of  the  Senators 
being  one-half  larger  than  that  of  the  De¬ 
puties.  Laws  may  he  proposed  in  either 
Chamber,  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
have  the  initiative. 
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IRELAND. 

Contested  Ejections. — The  contested 
Elections  have  presented  the  most  disgrace¬ 
ful  and  outrageous  scenes.  Riot,  blood¬ 
shed,  and  murder  have  been  the  order  of 
the  day.  Priestcraft  in  numerous  instances 
has  unfortunately  prevailed  over  common 
sense,  and,  regardless  of  the  means,  has 
effected  its  object,  even  at  the  cost  of 
luiman  life  and  the  destruction  of  private 
property.  Indeed  nothing  could  exceed  the 
wild  enthusiasm,  or  rather  Papal  fury  that 
has  raged  in  Ireland.  Waterford,  Dublin 
(county),  Westmeath,  Armagh,  Limerick, 
Galway,  Kerry,  Louth,  &c.  have  been  se¬ 
verely  "  contested.  At  each  of  these  the 
priests  have  taken  the  whole  business  of  no¬ 
mination  and  election  into  their  own  hands, 
with  a  facility  which  no  man  can  imagine 
who  has  not  seen  the  abject  prostration  of 
the  mind  and  will,  with  which  the  unhappy 


peasantry  worship  these  reverend  despots. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  the  very  wantonness  of 
barbarity  and  impiety  that  these  holy  dema¬ 
gogues  have  driven  on  their  wretched  dupes 
to  bloodshed  and  violence,  quite  unnecessary 
to  ensure  the  success  of  their  candidates  ; 
and  that  they  have  driven  them  by  the  most' 
revolting  blasphemies.  In  all  the  contests, 
that  for  the  County  of  Dublin  alone  except¬ 
ed,  blood  has  been  shed  ;  in  some  cases  to 
the  extent  of  seven  or  eight  deaths ;  and 
Dublin  has  been  saved  from  destruction 
solely  by  the  presence  of  a  strong  military 
force.  In  Dame-street  (the  Charing-cross 
of  Dublin)  there  was  reared,  within  a  few 
vards  of  the  seat  of  Government,  a  t.arge 
crucifix,  to  which  every  passenger  was 
compelled  to  how,  on  pain  of  a  summary 
execution  by  the  mob.  In  the  countv  of 
Waterford,  Air.  Stuart,  the  nominee  of  tli« 
priests,  lias  been  returned  by  the  mere  effect 
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of  intimidation,  to  winch  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  defection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  te¬ 
nantry  of  Lord  G.  beresforrl  scarcely  con¬ 
tributed  any  help.  Mr.  Stuart’s  mobs  were 
regimented,  distinguished  by  colours  (indi¬ 
rect  contravention  of  the  Irish  election 
laws),  and  in  some  cases  armed.  Lord 
George  Beresford's  voters  were  therefore 
excluded  from  the  Poll  by  an  organized 
force.  A  placard  was  issued  by  the  priests — 
<t  Vote  for  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  not  for  the 
Lord  Beresford.” 

In  the  county  of  Galway ,  for  which  Daly, 
Lambert,  and  Martin  were  candidates, 
some  of  the  most  abominable  outrages  have 
occurred.  A  number  of  the  freeholders  of 
Mr.  D‘Arcy,  of  Clifden  Castle  (a  friend  of 
Mr.  Lambert’s),  after  having  been  twice 
beaten  back,  when  coming  through  Cunne- 
mara,  arrived  at  Galway,  by  sea.  About 
250  of  these  persons  were  in  a  house  in  the 
square,  where  they  were  lodged  to  prevent 
their  coming  in  collision  with  the  town  mob, 
who  sided  with  Mr.  Martin.  Several  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  break  open  the  doors, 
and  this  failing,  the  house  (which  was  a 
thatched  one)  was  set  on  fire.  The  per¬ 
sons  within,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the 
fire,  of  course  rushed  out,  and  were  attacked 
by  the  party  outside,  who  were  led  by  per¬ 
sons  known  to  be  in  Mr.  Martin’s  employ¬ 
ment,  and  who  had  banners  inscribed  with 
“  Martin  .and  O’Hara  for  ever,  and  no  trea¬ 
chery.”  In  the  conflict  several  persons  were 
desperately  wounded,  of  whom  tw'o  died. 
There  have  been  riots  and  disorders  in  other 
quarters  ;  but  the  fury  of  demons  (says  a 
correspondent)  and  the  blood-thirstiness  of 
cannibals,  is  what  we  witness  here.  Even 
when  fires  are  lighted  for  human  sacrifices, 
the  mob  are  stimulated  by  harangues  to 
new  acts  of  diabolism.  Surely  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  these 
horrible  doings,  abetted  and  fomented  as 
they  are  by  persons  acting  under  their  own 
authority.  Such  a  scene  never  was  known 
among  frantic  Indians  as  we  had  here. 

In  Hestmeatli,  a  person  was  excommuni¬ 
cated  publicly  for  carrying  a  message  to 
bring  up  Mr.  Smith  (the  Protestant  candi¬ 
date’s)  voters  ;  and  as  the  judgments  of  the 
Priests  are  always  promptly  executed,  lie 
was  waylaid  and  murdered  the  same  night. 

In  Armagh,  and  in  Cavan ,  outrages  have 
been  committed.  The  county  of  Mayo  also 
presented  the  most  remarkable  scenes  of 
disorder  and  violence;  nearly  all  the  electors 
were  Roman  Catholics,  and  all  the  candi¬ 
dates,  of  course,  vehement  liheralists  ;  ne¬ 
vertheless,  the  Priests  of  Mayo  thought 
proper  to  interfere,  and  having  turned  out 
one  of  their  former  members,  they  orga¬ 
nised  a  mob  to  murder  the  other,  who,  with 
some  of  his  friends,  was  set  upon  by  night, 
and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  One 
peisdu,  at  least,  was  killed  in  this  affray. — 


In  Kerry  the  election  has  been  stained  with 
a  no  less  frightful  massacre. 

A  private  letter  from  Dundalk ,  dated 
June  20,  thus  descrilies  the  county  of  Louth 
election,  where  Messrs.  Dawson,  Luster, 
and  Fortescue,  were  candidates,  “  It  would 
not  be  an  easy  task  to  give  you  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  this  town  and  county, 
in  consequence  of  tlw;  General  Election. 
The  Priests  are  urging  all  the  tenantry  to 
vote  against  their  landlords,  and  have  so  far 
prevailed  over  them,  hv  threats  of  excom¬ 
munication  and  eternal  misery,  that  very 
few  have  gone  with  their  landlords.  Per¬ 
sons  have  been  stationed  at  the  different 
outlets  of  the  town  to  meet  the  freeholders 
as  they  come  in.  Such  as  are  in  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter’s  or  Mr.  Forte6Ctie’s  interest  are  most 
cruelly  beaten  ;  so  much  so  that  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter’s  tenants  have  been  escorted  in  and  out 
by  the  military.  This  morning  an  attack 
was  made  by  the  mob,  whom  the  Priests 
have  so  excited,  that  their  fury  knows  no 
bounds,  on  the  house  of  M‘Gusty,  the 
Postmaster  ;  his  windows  were  all  broken, 
and  his  house  would  have  been  destroyed 
for  opening  his  gates  to  shelter  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter’s  voters,  who,  though  guarded  in  by  the 
military,  were  attacked  by  the  mob  before 
they  could  get  to  the  Sessions  house  ;  the 
troops,  however,  were  brought  hack  in  time 
to  prevent  the  gates  being  forced.  There 
are  just  come  in  200  voters,  tenants  of  the 
Count  de  Sal  is,  escorted  from  Dunleer  by 
the  military,  and  for  safety  they  have  been 
bulged  in  the  gaol.  Mr.  M‘Neal’s  tenants 
were  all  accompanied  hack  to  their  resi¬ 
dences,  after  having  voted  for  Mr.  Fortes¬ 
cue,  hv  the  military.  This  county  is  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  hands  of  the  Priests  ;  there 
are  upwards  of  fifty  of  them  in  the  town, 
and  they  have  broken  all  ties  between  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant.  All  Lord  Roden’s  tenants 
have  voted  against  him,  together  with  those 
of  many  other  landed  proprietors.  The 
Priests  endeavour  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  the  poor  ignorant  people,  that  all  who 
vote  for  Fortescue  or  Foster  are  perjured.’’ 


LONDON  AND  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF 
THE  COUNTRY. 

The  Weather. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of 
June,  the  weather  w'as  more  intolerably 
hot  than  we  have  experienced  for  many 
years.  The  thermometer  ranged  from  80 
to  ,90  degrees  in  the  shade.  The  waut 
of  rain  too  unfortunately  caused  a  uni¬ 
versal  drought,  which  may  be  greatly  preju¬ 
dicial  to  all  kinds  of  produce.  In  the  mean 
time  the  metropolis  and  different  parts  of 
the  country  have  been  visited  by  tremendous 
thunder-storms,  which  in  their  effects  some¬ 
what  resembled  those  of  the  southern  cli¬ 
mates,  —  spreading  ruin  and  desolation 
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around.  On  Wednesday,  the  28th,  a  tem¬ 
pest  raged  over  part  of  the  metropolis,  for 
about  half  an  hour — and  in  that  short  space 
of  time  considerable  damage  was  effected. 
The  hail-stones  which  accompanied  it  were 
of  an  enormous  size.  The  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  injury  sustained  in  one  particu¬ 
lar  neighbourhood  will  impart  some  idea  of 
its  destructive  ravages  : — At  the  corner  of 
Hull-place,  Circus-road,  St.  John’s  Wood, 
two  hundred  panes  of  glass  were  broken  ;  at 
Anderson’s  green-houses,  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  nearly  thirty  thousand  small 
squares  of  glass  are  said  to  have  been 
broken  ;  the  green-house  of  Mr.  Faithful, 
Elm  Tree-road,  was  entirely  destroyed;  Mr. 

■  Bill,  late  of  Oxford-street,  had  two  thousand 
panes  of  glass  destroyed  in  his  green-house 
in  Grove- end-road  ;  Mr.  Bowden,  of  Elm 
Lodge,  had  two  elm  trees  in  front  of  his 
house  completely  stripped,  and  about  ten 
pounds  worth  of  fruit  in  his  garden  destroy¬ 
ed  ;  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Grove-end-road,  had 
ten  thousand  squares  of  glass  broken  ;  Mr. 
Jenkins,  of  the  Portman  Nursery,  New- 
road,  has  suffered  about  six  hundred  pounds 
damage  ;  Mrs.  Hogg,  of  Wellington- road, 
had  between  three  and  four  thousand  panes 
of  glass  broken.  At  Camden  and  Kentish 
towns  considerable  damage  was  also  done  ; 
nt  the  latter  the  George  the  Fourth  public- 
house  had  every  pane  of  glass  in  front  broken. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  storms 
were  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  te  At 
Oldham  (says  the  Manchester  Courier ),  the 
thunder  storm  of  the  27th  was  tremendous. 
The  electric  fluid  entered  the  Friendship 
Tavern,  descended  through  the  floors,  and 
struck  two  females,  who  were  very  seriously 
injured ;  one  of  them,  we  understand,  has 
lost  the  use  of  one  side  of  her  body.  The 
whole  of  the  windows  in  the  house  were 
broken,  the  bell  wires  were  melted,  and  the 
mantle-piece  in  the  parlour  split  By  the 
lightning.  At  Mr.  Seville’s  foundry,  Lower 
Moor,  a  man  who  was  grinding  spindles  at  a 
large  stone,  was  struck  dead  on  the  spot, 
the  stone  being  shivered  to  atoms.  At 
Hcyside,  a  factory  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
lightning,  but  was  soon  extinguished.  At 
Cumpstall,  too,  the  storm  was  severely  felt, 
and  several  windows  were  broken  by  the 
hail-stones  which  fell  in  great  abundance.” — ■ 
The  city  and  neighbourhood  of  Exeter  was 
the  scene  of  a  tremendous  tempest.  At  the 
village  of  Alphington,  a  thunder-bolt  struck 
the  tower  of  the  church,  while  four  men 
and  a  boy,  who  had  just  been  ringing  in 
honour  of  the  election,  w  ere  standing  within 
the  portal  of  the  church,  beneath  the  tower. 
They  were  all  prostrated  to  the  earth;  the 
boy,  named  John  Coles,  haviug  an  iron 
hammer  in  his  hand,  was  killed  on  the  spot; 
one  of  the  men  was  hurled  many  yards  into 
the  church.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  shoes 
of  three,  and  the  coat  of  one  man  was 
severed  in  entire  3hreds.  The  Vane  of  this 


tower  was  much  distorted  by  the  power  of 
the  electric  fluid,  which,  in  its  progress  to 
the  ground,  tore  up  the  stairs  of  the  tower, 
and  removed  several  stones  of  great  weight. 
It  then  burst  into  the  body  of  the  church, 
and  after  having  dashed  the  communion¬ 
table  to  pieces,  rebounded  from  the  east 
wall,  and  terribly  battered  the  whole  of  the 
edifice.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower,  and 
all  the  eastern  side  of  the  church  must  be 
rebuilt. 

M.  Corneillot’s  Balloon. 

M.  Corneillot  has  communicated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  of  his  ascent,  which  was 
noticed  in  p.  550  : 

“  In  a  short  time  after  quitting  the  earth, 
about  15  minutes,  the  balloon  reached  the 
clouds ;  the  barometer  then  marked  2  and  § 
inches,  an  elevation  of  1000  feet,  or  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile.  At  that  point,  the  animals 
exposed  to  galvanic  action  showed  greater 
symptoms  of  sensibility  to  its  effect,  than 
when  we  reached  the  height  indicated  by 
20  inches  of  the  barometer,  10,500  feet,  or 
two  miles.  This  latter  elevation  was  attain¬ 
ed  in  six  additional  minutes.  Nothing 
could  be  more  majestic  than  the  unrolling 
at  our  feet  of  that  mountainous  mass  of 
clouds  which  seemed  to  sustain  us.  The 
harmoniously  balanced  oscillations  by  which 
their  course  appeared  to  be  regulated,  their 
wavy  forms  and  velvet  surface,  which  the 
brightness  of  the  sun  turned  into  a  silver 
gray  almost  metallic,  the  purity  of  the  air, 
every  thing  doubled  the  powers  of  life,  and 
excited  a  degree  of  ravishment  superior  to 
all  earthly  sensations.  At  the  height  of 
two  miles,  the  birds  which  we  had  with  us 
displayed  no  alteration  in  the  system  of  their 
animal  economy,  except  that  their  eyes  ap¬ 
peared  more  prominent,  and  the  motion  of 
the  heart  more  rapid ;  and  as  Messrs.  Ro¬ 
bertson  and  Sacaloff  ingeniously  but  truly 
expressed  it,  “  the  wings  of  birds  cannot 
laud  in  those  regions.”  Even  at  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  clouds,  pigeons  themselves  are 
without  wings ,  or  at  least  cannot  use  them, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  which  they 
make  for  that  purpose.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Jolliffe,  of  Ammerdown 
Park,  co.  Somerset,  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Corneillot,  has  given  the  following  account; 
“  Our  progress,  during  the  first  quarter  of 
a  mile,  was  so  gently  gradual  as  to  be  nearly 
imperceptible  ;  but,  on  discharging  a  small 
portion  only  of  the  ballast,  the  balloon  as¬ 
cended  with  a  rapidity,  which  in  a  very  few 
minutes  buried  us  in  the  vapours  of  a  dense 
mass  of  clouds.  The  temperature  of  the  air 
was  here  cold,  and  raw,  such  as  I  have  felt  it 
on  a  mountain’s  top  when  enveloped  with 
the  fogs  of  autumn.  VVe  loitered  for  some 
time  in  these  gloomy  regions,  the  machine 
alternately  rising  apd  falling,  as  we  succes¬ 
sively  applied  to  the  valve  or  the  ballast. 
At  length  w*  appeared  to  soar,  with  an  un- 
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controulable  velocity,  tind  burst,  almost  sud¬ 
denly,  from  out  of  our  dark  barrier  into  the 
pure  realms  of  light  and  radiance.  Every 
idea  which  the  imagination  may  prefigure  to 
itself  of  the  splendour  unfolded  by  such  a 
spectacle,  must  be  infinitely  short  of  the 
reality ;  all  verbal  description  is  inadequate 
— language  sinks  before  contemplation  so 
exalted  !  The  stratum  of  clouds,  from  which 
we  had  emerged,  seemed  depressed  to  a  vast 
distance  below  our  feet,  involved  ia  radiant 
folds,  which  completely  shut  out  all  view  of 
the  earth — thus  concealing  the  full  extent 
of  the  chasm  which  yawned  beneath  us.  It 
is  to  this  circumstance,  probably,  that  we 
are,  in  some  degree,  indebted  for  being  able 
to  survey  the  glorious  spectacle  unfolded 
around  us,  with  an  unshrinking  eye.  For  it 
is  in  these  elevated  regions,  as  Mr.  Garnerin 
lias  very  justly  asserted,  that  the  existence 
of  the  aeronaut  is  really  committed.  He 
must  there  preserve  his  coolness  and  exert 
his  courage,  not  ouly  to  brave  the  aspect  of 
the  immense  abyss,  but  to  surmount  the  in¬ 
disposition  which  he  will  there  encounter. 
His  ears  tingle,  the  circulation  of  his  blood 
becomes  more  rapid,  and  his  arteries  are 
swelled.  The  distension  of  the  balloon,  and 
the  noise  made  by  the  air  in  escaping,  seem 
to  announce  to  him  the  destruction  of  his 
being,  and  of  the  machine  which  has  brought 
him  to  the  place  of  peril.  He  knows  too, 
or  should  know,  that  he  is  in  the  region 
where  the  most  subtle  meteors  are  kindled, 
and  that  the  contact  of  one  electric  spark 
may  set  fire  to  Ins  frail  vehicle,  and  annihi¬ 


late  it  like  a  stroke  of  thunder.  It  was  not 
till  after  many  repeated  applications  to  the 
valve,  that  we  were  able  to  commence  de¬ 
scending.  In  less  than  seven  minutes  we 
recrossed  the  clouds,  and  once  more  came  in 
sight  of  the  earth,  which  soon  became  suffi¬ 
ciently  distinct,  but  dwindled  to  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  miniature  landscape.  Shortly 
afterwards  we  met  a  more  lively  current, 
which  wafted  us  forward  in  a  south  easterly 
direction  ;  and  finally  conducted'  us  within 
view  of  the  splendid  residence  of  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning,  at  Comb  Hank,  in  Kent.  I  cannot 
speak  in  terms  sufficiently  emphatic,  to  ex¬ 
press  my  sense  of  the  attentive  and  elegant 
hospitality  extended  to  me  and  my  friend  by 
Mr.  Manning,  jun.and  by  all  those  branches 
of  his  family  who  happened  to  be  on  the 
spot.  Without  attempting  to  enlarge  on 
the  practical  utility,  to  which  I  am  still 
sanguine  enough  to  think  that  the  science 
of  aerostation  may  eventually  be  conducted, 
I  will  merely  allude  to  it  at  present,  as  a 
source  of  recreation  ;  and  I  think  that  1 
may  assert,  with  confidence,  that  a  balloon 
may,  without  difficulty,  be  impelled  in  an 
horizontal  direction,  at  any  required  point 
of  elevation  ;  at  a  distance,  for  example,  of 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  earth’s 
surface — and  that  any  person  wishing  to 
take  ‘  a  sail  in  the  uir,’  may  gratify  his  iu- 
clination  (if  confined  within  the  limits  just 
mentioned),  without  incurring  any  greater 
risk  than  that  to  which  he  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  should  he  choose  to  ‘  swim  in  a  gon¬ 
dola’.” 
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Gazette  Promotions. 

IVar- Office.  The  under-mentioned  Offi¬ 
cers,  having  Brevet  rank  superior  to  their 
regimental  commissions,  have  accepted  pro¬ 
motion  upon  half- pay  according  to  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Order  of  the  25th  April,  1826'  : 

To  be  Lieut.-cols.  of  Infantry  :  —  J.  Ha- 
verfield,  from  unattached  full  pay.  J.  Hicks, 
32d  Foot.  S.  King,  10th.  J.  Austin,  97th. 
R.  Parke,  39th.  J.  Macdonald,  64th.  J. 
Dunn,  98th.  W.  Dunbar,  37th.  J.  B. 
Glegg,  49th.  G.  Miller,  Rifle  Brigade. 
M.  Clifford,  89th  Foot.  A.  Kelly,  64th. 
J.  Maxwell,  15th.  E.  K.  Williams,  4th. 
W.  Balvaind,  99th.  J.  R.  Colleton,  Royal 
Staff  Corps.  D.  Macdonald,  1.9th  Foot. 

To  be  Majors  of  Infantry  : — R.  Erskine, 
4th  Foot.  T.  Campbell,  8th.  S.  Fox,  30th. 
R.  Murray,  58th.  W.  Riddall,  6‘2d.  G. 
Nicholls,  66th.  W.  Burke,  66th.  C.  Har¬ 
rison,  53d.  W.  H.  Newton,  75th.  G.  J. 
Rogers,  18th.  T.  Dent,  10th.  P.  Ed¬ 
wards,  75th.  J.  Grosse,  86th.  D.  K. 
Fawcett,  60th.  W.  Pi  I  king  ton,  92d.  D. 
Denham,  17th.  R.  Howard,  30th.  G. 
Wolseley,  25th.  W.  Locker,  34th.  H. 
Eliard,  65th.  M.  M‘Pherson,  4  2d.  T. 


Hogarth,  34th.  E.  Whitty,  26th.  W. 
Gray,  94th.  S.  Cuppagc,  3.9th.  3'.  Falls, 

20th.  A.  Bowen,  3d.  H.  Ellis,  93d.  T. 
Weare,  35th.  J.  B.  Linch,  35th.  W.  I\. 
Rains,  38th.  J.  Rowan,  1st.  J.  Mitchell, 
7.9th.  J.  Jcnkin,  84th.  A.  Lyster,  8th. 
W.  P.  Cotter,  8th.  S.  D’Arcey  Kelly,  10th. 
I).  Goodsman,  61st.  A.  Bernard,  84th. 
D.  Digby,  65th.  W.  Bennett,  6.9th.  W.  P. 
Yale,  48th.  D.  Baby,  24th. 

If  ar-  Office,  June  6. — 76th  Foot,  Capt. 
E  Stevenson,  to  be  Major. — Unattached  : 
Major  T.  Vilet,  76th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut. - 
col.  of  Inf.  ;  Capt.  Hon.  C.  Napier,  88th 
Foot,  to  be  Major  of  Inf. — To  be  Lieiit.- 
cols.  of  Inf :  Brevet  Lieutenants-col.  F. 
Jones,  26’th  Foot,  and  C.  Macalester,  35th. 
—  fo  be  Majors  of  Inf. :  Brevet  Lieut. -cot. 
N.  1  horu,  25th  Foot ;  Major  A.  Campbell, 
22d  ;  and  Brevet  Lieut  -col.  .1.  Maule,  26th. 

JOnr-Officc,  June  23.  —  1st  reg.  Foot, 
Major  H.  Farquharson,  to  be  Major;  9th 
ditto,  Brevet  Lieut. -col.  II.  Hardy,  to  be 
Major  ;  10th  ditto,  Major  W.  Freer,  to  be 
Major;  15th  ditto,  Major  J.  Eden,  to  he 
Major  ;  49th  ditto,  Major  11.  Beauchamp, 
to  be  Major  ;  51th  ditto,  Major  H.  Lum- 
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ley,  to  be  Major  ;  89th  ditto.  Major  W.  S. 
Forbes,  to  be  Major ;  97th  ditto,  Brevet 
Lieut. -col.  P.  Wodehouse,  to  be  Major; 
98th  ditto,  Major  J.  Rudsdcll,  3d  Ceylon 
reg.  to  be  Major;  99th  ditto,  Brevet  Lieut. - 
col.  W.  Riddel  1,  to  be  Major.  —  Rifle  Bri¬ 
gade,  Major  VV.  Hewitt,  to  be  Major. 

Foreign-Ojjice,  June  28.  Francis  YVerry, 
esq.  (late  Consul  of  the  Levant  Company  at 
Smyrna),  to  be  his  Majesty’s  Consul  at 
Smyrna. — John  Barker,  esq.  (late  Consul  of 
the  Levant  Company  at  Aleppo),  to  be  his 
Majesty’s  Consul  at  Alexandria. — Henry 
1  homas  Liddell,  esq.  (late  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Levant  Company),  to  be  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Consul  at  Gottenburgh. — YVm.  Wil¬ 
ton  Barker,  esq.  (Vice-Consul  at  Messina), 
to  be  Consul.  —  YYhn.  Hamilton,  esq.  (Vice- 
Consul  at  Boulogne),  to  be  Consul. — James 


B  I  R 

March  11.  At  Debenham  Vicarage,  Suf¬ 
folk,  Mrs.  Smalley,  a  dau. 

May  30.  At  Brook  House,  Cheshunt, 
Herts)  the  wife  of  D.  C.  Rogers  Harrison, 
esq.  a  dau. 

June  5.  In  London,  the  lady  of  the  Hon. 

J.  Thornton-Leslie  Melville,  a  son. - 17. 

At  the  Rectory,  Buriton,  Wiltshire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Brownlow  Poulter,  a  son. 

- 21.  At  Wmchfield  Parsonage,  near 

Odiham,  tire  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  Salmon,  a 


V  igera  Harvey  ,esq.  (Vice-Consul  at  Bayonne), 
to  be  Consul. — William  Ogilby,  esq.  (Vice- 
Consul  at  Caen),  to  be  Consul  for  the  de¬ 
partments  of  Calvados,  La  Manche,  and 
Isle  of  Vilaine. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  W.  Dow,  Church  and  Parish  of  Tong- 
land,  Presbytery  of  Kircudbright. 

Rev.  T.  W.  Hornbackle,  Staplehurst  R.  Kent. 
Rev.  W.  Johnson,  Mottram  in  Longdendale 
V.  Cheshire. 

Rev.  YV.  Morgan,  Lampeter  R.  Pembrokesh. 
Rev.  J.  Trebeck,  Cople  V.  Bedfordshire. 
Rev.  J.  Walker,  Church  and  Parish  of  Mu- 
thill,  Presbyteryof  Auchterarder,  co.  Perth. 
Rev.H.T.  Woodiugton,  PJamptOn- in- Arden 
V.  co.  Warwick. 

❖ - 

T  H  S. 

son. - 22.  At  Surrey-square,  the  wife  of 

the  Rev.  Gilbert  Eliiot,  a  dau. - At  Den- 

mark-hill,  Surrey,  Frances,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Geo.  Wrench,  Rector  of  Stowting, 

Kent,  a  son. - In  Upper  Seymour-street, 

the  wife  of  Donat.  Henchy  O’Brien,  esq. 

Capt.  R.N.  a  son  and  heir. - At  Bath, 

the  wife  of  Wm.  Ludlow,  esq.  a  son. - 26. 

In  Wirr.pole-str.  the  wife  of  John  Mitchell, 
esq.  a  dau. 
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June  8.  A  t  Louth,  the  Rev.  Edna.  Smyth, 
Vicar  of  South  Elkington,  to  Anne,  eldest 

dau.  of  the  late  Rich.  Bellwood,  esq. - 

At  Doncaster,  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  surgeon, 
to  Anne,  dau.  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  niece  to 

Sir  James  Jelf,  knt - 9-  Matthew,  eldest 

son  of  Matthew  YY'ilson,  esq.  of  Eshton 
Hall,  Yorkshire,  to  Sophia- Louisa  Emerson, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Wharton  Aincotts, 
hart,  of  Kettlethorpe  Park,  Lincolnshire. 

- 14.  At  Stoke  Church,  Devonshire, 

Rich.  Bliss,  esq.  of  Nailsworth,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  to  Jane,  dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  VY’m. 

Brookholding,  of  Bewdley. - 15.  At  the 

Consular  Chapel,  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Harry 
Edm.  Waller,  esq.  of  Farmington- lodge,  co. 
Gloucester,  to  Carolina-Eliz.  dau.  of  John 

Larking,  esq. - At  Walton,  Surrey,  Sir 

John-Powlett  Orde,  hart,  to  Eliza,  dau.  of 
the  late  Peter  Campbell,  esq.  of  Kilmorey, 

Argyle. - 1  7-  At  Stoneleigh  Church,  John 

Wightwick  Knightley,  esq.  of  Offchurch 
Bury,  Warwickshire,  to  Jane,  3d  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Wm.  Shippen  Willes,  of  Asti  op 

House,  Northamptonshire. - At  Lee,  in 

Kent,  Sam.  Lancaster,  jun.  esq.  of  St.  Mary- 
hill,  to  Mary-Frances,  second  dau.  of  Mr. 

Aid.  Lucas. - 19.  At  Chiswick,  Lord 

Brudenell,  to  Eliz.  Jane  Henrietta,  eldest 
dau.  of  Admiral  and  Lady  Eliz.  Tollemache. 
- 20.  At  Speldhurst,  in  Kent,  the  Rev. 


Chas.  C.  RartoD,  to  Emilia- Anne,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Hastings  Nath.  Middleton, 

esq. - At  Scalby,  Yorkshire,  the  Rev. 

Tho.  Turner  Roe,  Rector  of  Benington, 
Lincolnshire,  to  Susanna-Caroline,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  H.  Howard,  of  Throxenby 

Hall,  near  Scarborough. - The  Rev.  John 

Williams,  Vicar  of  Probus,  co.  Cornwall,  to 
Anne,  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  W,  Elias  Taun¬ 
ton,  of  Grand  Pont,  near  Oxon. - 21.  At 

Hemel  Hempsted,  Charles  Ormerod,  esq.  to 
Sarah,  dau.  of  E.  J.  Collett,  esq.  M.  P.  of 

Lockers  House,  Herts. - At  Funtington, 

in  Sussex,  Major  W.  Hewitt,  2d  son  of  Gen. 
9ir  Geo.  Hewitt,  bait,  to  Sarah,  2d  dau.  of 

Gen  .  Sir  Jas.  Duff. - 22.  At  St.  George’s, 

Hanover-square,  Sackville  Fox,  esq.  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lady  Charlotte  Osborne,  dau. 

of  the  Duke  of  Leeds. - The  Rev.  Henry 

Clissold,  co.  Gloucester,  to  Marianne,  eldest 

dau.  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Bay  ley. - , 

24.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  Mr. 
Dutton,  to  Lady  Eliz.  Howard,  dau.  of  the 

Earl  of  Suffolk. - 29.  At  St.  George’s, 

Hanover-square,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Moreton,  son 
of  Lord  Ducie,  to  Miss  Dutton,  dau.  of  Ld. 
Sherborne. - At  St.  Margaret’s,  West¬ 

minster,  Chas.  3d  son  of  the  late  J.  Mar- 
ryat,  esq.  M.P.  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  Charles 
Short,  esq.  of  Great  George-street,  West¬ 
minster. 
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The  Empress  of  Russia. 

May  16.  At  Beleff,  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Tver,  on  her  way  from  Tagan- 
rok  to  Kaluga,  aged  47,  her  Majesty  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  Alexiowna,  relict  of 
Alexander,  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 
Her  1  mperial  Majesty  had  never  reco¬ 
vered  from  the  shock  which  she  sus¬ 
tained  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor, 
upon  whom,  during  his  last  illness,  she 
attended  with  unremitting  and  devoted 
affection.  A  proclamation  issued  on  the 
occasion  of  her  death  affirms,  that  “  this 
distressing  event  took  place  after  a  long 
sickness  both  of  mind  and  body.” 

Her  Majesty,  before  her  marriage,  was 
the  Princess  Louisa-Maria-Augusta,  se¬ 
cond  daughter  of  Charles-Louis,  Here¬ 
ditary  Prince  of  Baden,  who  died  in  1801. 
She  was  born  in  1779 ,  and  married  in 
1 7f>3.  The  circumstances  of  her  mar¬ 
riage  have  been  related  in  the  memoir 
of  her  Imperial  consort,  p.  82.  She  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  of  Elizabeth-Alexiowna 
on  becoming  of  the  Greek  religion.  Her 
life  was  short,  but  it  was  the  life  of  an 
angel,  filled  with  acts  of  beneficence, 
adorned  with  all  the  virtues  that  can 
dignify  woman  :  she  would  have  been 
worthy  of  the  most  splendid  throne  had 
not  fate  placed  her  upon  it.  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  eldest  sister  is  the  Queen  Dow¬ 
ager  of  Bavaria;  her  younger  sisters  are 
Frederica,  late  Queen  of  Sweden,  and 
the  Hereditary  Grand  Duchess  of  Ilesse 
Darmstadt. 


Rear-Admiral  Ryves. 

May  20.  At  his  seat,  Shrowton  House, 
Dorset,  aged  67,  George  Frederick 
Ryves,  esq.  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Blue. 

This  officer  was  the  representative  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Dorsetshire  ;  of 
which  was  Sir  William  Ryves,  Attorney 
General  and  Judge  in  Ireland,  and 
Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  ; 
Sir  Thomas,  one  of  the  Masters  in 
Chancery,  and  Judge  of  the  Faculty  and 
of  the  Prerogative  Court  in  Ireland,  an 
eminent  partisan  of  Charles  the  First  ; 
and  Dr.  BrunoRyves,  Chaplain  to  Charles 
the  Second,  and  Dean  of  Windsor. 

Rear-Admiral  Ryves  was  born  Sept.  8, 
1758,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Ryves, 
esq.  by  his*  Second  wife  Anna-Maria, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Graham,  esq.  He 
was  educated  at  Harrow  school,  and 
entered  the  naval  service  as  a  midship¬ 
man  on  board'  the  Kent,  of  74  guns, 
commanded  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Field¬ 


ing,  and  stationed  as  a  guard-ship  at 
Plymouth,  Feb.  15,  1774.  In  the  month 
of  July  following,  the  Kent  was  ordered 
on  a  six  weeks  cruise  *  and  when  work¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Sound  to  join  tlie  oilser 
ships  of  the  squadron,  had  11  men 
killed  and  45  wounded  by  the  explosion 
of  nearly  400  pounds  of  gunpowder, 
which  bad  been  placed  in  a  chest  on  the 
larboard  side  of  the  poop.  This  meianr 
choly  accident  took  place  at  a  moment 
when  the  Kent,  was  saluting  the  Admi¬ 
ral’s  flag,  and  Mr.  Ryves  walking  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same  deck;  his  pre¬ 
servation  may  therefore  be  justly  deemed 
miraculous — but  that  of  a  marine  drum¬ 
mer  still  more  extraordinary.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  sitting  upon  the  chest  in  ques-r 
tion  when  its  contents  ignited,  and  was 
blown  into  the  sea,  from  whence  he  was 
taken  on  board  without  having  received 
the  slightest  injury. 

In  1775  the  deceased  was  removed 
into  the  Portland  of  50  guns,  bearing 
the  flag  of  Vice-Adm.  James  Young, 
father  of  the  late  Sir  Wm.  Young,  Vice-. 
Adm.  of  Great  Britain,  who  was  then  thg 
junior  Lieutenant  of  that  ship.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war  we 
find  Mr.  Ryves  in  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  was  selected  from  a  numerous  quar¬ 
ter-deck  to  command  one  of  the  Port¬ 
land's  tenders^  the  Tartar ,  of  8  guns 
and  3.3  men,  including  himself,  another 
midshipman,  and  a  surgeon’s  mate.  In 
this  small  vessel  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  capture  upwards  of  fifty  prizes,  some 
of  which  were  privateers  of  force  supe¬ 
rior  to  his  own  ;  and  it  once  happened, 
that,  with  his  crew  reduced  to  12  men, 
he  bad  no  less  than  40  prisoners  on 
board. 

Mr.  Ryves  returned  to  England  in  the 
Portland,  and  May  1,  17 79,  saijed  for 
New  York  in  the  Europe  64,  bearing 
the  flag  of  Vice-Adm.  Arbuthnot,  by 
whom  he  was  made  a  Lieutenant  during 
the  passage,  into  the  Pacific  store-ship. 
In  this  vessel  he  saw  much  bard  service, 
and  had  nearly  suffered  shipwreck  when 
passing  through  Hell  Gates,  on  his  way 
to  Huntingdon  Bay,  Long  Island,  fur 
the  purpose  of  affording  protection  to 
the  troops  employed  cutting  wood  for 
the  use  of  the  army.  The  Pacific  was 
thus  employed  for  a  period  of  nineteen 
months,  and  during  that  time  expe-/ 
rienced  one  of  the  Severest  winters  ever 
known,  the  glass  being  frequently  la, 
below  0,  and  the  ice  so  solid  that  the 
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Americans  meditated  her  capture  by 
marching  a  body  of  troops  over  it  to 
attack  her.  Their  scheme,  however, 
was  providentially  frustrated  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  a  snow  storm,  which  com¬ 
pletely  dispersed  them. 

Previous  to  her  departure  from  Hun¬ 
tingdon  Bay,  the  cook  of  the  Pacific, 
a  man  with  only  one  arm,  fell  over¬ 
board,  and  would  inevitably  have  pe¬ 
rished,  but  for  the  generous  exertions  of 
Lieutenant  Ryves,  who  leaped  after,  and 
succeeded  in  rescuing  him.  A  similar 
act  of  humanity  had  been  performed  by 
our  officer  when  commanding  the  Port¬ 
land's  tender  :  a  seaman  having  lost  his 
hat  overboard,  jumped  after  and  reached 
it,  but  not  before  his  strength  had  failed 
him.  This  being  observed  by  Mr.  Ryves, 
he  immediately  swam  to  his  assistance, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  bring  him 
back  in  safety  to  the  vessel. 

Lieutenant  Ryves  continued  in  the 
Pacific ,  himself  and  the  master  con¬ 
stantly  at  watch  and  watch,  until  the 
latter  end  of  1780,  when  he  joined  the 
Fox  frigate  as  First  Lieutenant ;  in 
which  capacity  we  find  him  serving  on 
the  Jamaica  station,  from  whence  he 
returned  to  England  with  the  Hon.  Capt. 
Windsor,  in  the  Lowestoff'e  of  28  guns, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
Whilst  at  Jamaica,  Lieutenant  Ryves 
was  the  happy  instrument  of  saving  a 
marine  sentinel  who  fell  overboard  from 
his  post  on  the  forecastle,  and  having 
struck  against  the  anchor,  was  com¬ 
pletely  stunned  thereby.  This  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  evening  of  a  Christmas- 
day,  and  when  all  the  crew  were  below 
regaling  themselves.  Providentially, 
Lieut.  Ryves  happened  to  be  on  deck, 
and  hearing  the  noise  occasioned  by  the 
man's  musket  striking  against  the 
anchor,  immediately  suspected  the  cause, 
flew  to  the  poor  fellow’s  relief,  and 
jumping  off  the  gunwale  with  a  rope  in 
his  hands,  caught  him  by  the  head  with 
his  feet,  when  in  the  act  of  sinking,  in 
performing  this  generous  act  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant's  hands  were  verv  much  burnt, 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  rope, 
which  brought  him  up  before  his  body 
reached  the  water. 

Mr.  Rvves’s  next  appointment  was  as 
First  Lieutenant  of  the  Grafton  74, 
Captain  Sir  John  Hamilton,  which  ship 
being  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  her 
passage  to  the  East  Indies,  rolled  all 
her  masts  away,  and  was  consequently 
obliged  to  put  back. 

A  general  Peace  having  taken  place, 
and  the  Grafton  being  put  out  of  com¬ 
mission,  Lieut.  Ryves  made  a  tour  on 
foot  over  part  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Alsace,  the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  and 
Gent.  Mag.  Suppl.  XCVI.  Part  I. 
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Flanders.  In  1788  he  was  appointed 
First  Lieutenant  of  the  Aurora  frigate  ; 
and  in  Feb.  1795  to  the  Arethusa ;  which 
latter  ship  formed  part  of  the  fleet  sent 
to  Quiberon  Bay  for  the  purpose  of  co¬ 
operating  with  the  French  royalists, 
and  was  subsequently  employed  cruising 
on  the  coast  of  France. 

In  Oct.  1795  our  officer  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Commander,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Bull-dog  sloop  of  war, 
then  in  the  West  Indies,  to  which  station 
he  proceeded  as  a  passenger  in  the  Co¬ 
lossus  74,  one  of  the  fleet  commanded 
by  Rear-Adm.  Christian,  and  destined 
for  the  reduction  of  the  French  colonies. 
On  his  arrival  at  St.  Lucia,  the  Bull¬ 
dog  being  absent,  Captain  Ryves  landed 
with  a  body  of  seamen  ;  and  during  the 
ensuing  operations  in  the  island  was 
employed  in  assisting  the  troops,  making 
roads,  and  transporting  guns,  one  of 
which,  a  24-pounder,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  artillery-men  of  the  army,  who  con¬ 
sidered  it  impossible  to  be  accomplished, 
was  mounted  upon  one  of  the  highest 
hills,  and  from  thence  threw  the  only 
point-blank  shot  which  fell  into  the 
Morne  Fortun4e.  After  the  conquest  of 
the  island.  Captain  Ryves  remained  on 
shore  with  400  seamen,  to  remove  the 
cannon  from  the  British  advanced  bat¬ 
teries  into  the  Morne, — a  service  of  ex¬ 
treme  fatigue,  the  rainy  season  having 
set  in,  and  the  detachment  having  no¬ 
thing  but  the  bare  earth  to  lie  on. 

From  this  period  Captain  Ryves  was 
employed  cruising  off  the  Virgin  Islands 
until  Sept.  1797,  when  he  convoyed  the 
trade  to  England,  and  on  his  arrival  was 
put  out  of  commission. 

In  April  1798  he  was  again  appointed 
to  the  Bull- dog ;  and  on  the  29th  of 
the  following  month  advanced  to  post 
rank  in  the  Medea  frigate.  His  next 
appointment  was  in  April  1800  to  the 
Agincourt  of  64  guns,  hearing  the  flag  of 
Sir  Charles  Morice  Pole,  with  whom  he 
had  before  sailed  in  the  Colossus.  The 
Agincourt  was  at  Newfoundland  during 
the  ensuing  summer;  and  on  her  return 
from  thence  at  the  close  of  the  season, 
Captain  Ryves  received  orders  to  join 
the  armament  preparing  for  the  Baltic. 
These,  however,  were  countermanded} 
and,  after  serving  for  some  time  in  the 
North  Sea  under  Adm.  I>ick6on,  we  find 
him  conveying  Gen.  Graham  (now  Lord 
Lynedoch)  and  the  25th  reg.  to  Egypt. 

The  harmony  that  prevailed  between 
the  Agincourt' s  crew  and  the  troops  has 
never  been  surpassed,  not  one  complaint 
having  been  made  on  either  side  during 
the  passage  to  Aboukir  Bay,  where  the 
whole  regiment,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  was  landed  in  perfect  health. 
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The  same  corps  was  subsequently  taken 
back  to  Malta  by  Captain  Ryves,  who 
appears  to  have  suffered  greatly  in  a  pe¬ 
cuniary  point  of  view,  as,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Agincourt  not  being  fitted 
up  for  the  reception  of  troops,  he  was 
obliged  to  entertain  no  less  than  ten 
officers,  exclusive  of  the  General,  at  his 
own  expence,  without  receiving  the  least 
compensation  from  Government.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  his  quitting  the  shore  of  Egypt, 
he  was  presented  by  the  Grand  Seignior 
with  the  gold  medal  of  the  Order  of 
the  Crescent. 

We  next  find  Captain  Ryves  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  small  squadron, 
consisting  of  the  Agincourt,  Solebay , 
Chamvioti,  and  Salamine ,  sent  by  Lord 
Keith  to  take  possession  of  Corfu,  where 
he  remained  till  July  4,  1802,  on  which 
day  he  was  honoured  with  the  thanks  of 
the  Government  and  Corps  Representa¬ 
tive  of  that  Island. 

Some  time  after  his  departure  from 
Corfu,  Captain  Ryves  was  ordered  by  Sir 
Rich.  Bickerton  to  proceed  to  the  Made- 
lena  Islands,  and,  if  possible  to  do  so 
without  using  force,  to  prevent  the 
French  taking  possession  of  them,  which, 
according  to  intelligence  recently  re¬ 
ceived,  they  were  about  to  do,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  by  which 
all  hostilities  had  long  since  ceased  in 
Europe.  At  this  period  there  did  not 
exist  a  chart  of  those  islands,  nor  had 
any  ship  of  war  ever  anchored  among 
them.  The  Agincourt  was  nearly  lost 
in  doing  so.  No  Frenchmen  appearing, 
Capt.  Ryves  spent  the  week  he  was  di¬ 
rected  to  remain  there  in  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Islands,  which  he  performed 
alone,  there  not  being  a  single  person 
on  board  able  to  assist  him. 

In  May  1803  the  ship’s  company  of 
the  Gibraltar  evinced  symptoms  of  mu¬ 
tiny,  in  consequence  of  their  being  kept 
abroad  after  hostilities  had  ceased;  and, 
her  commander  having  been  dismissed 
by  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial,  Capt. 
Ryves  was  appointed  to  that  ship,  and 
sent  to  Naples  to  attend  upon  the  King. 
He  continued  on  that  service  about  eight 
months,  and  had  the  satisfac;  ion  of  com¬ 
pletely  rsetoring  subordination  among 
his  men,  50  of  whom  were  frequently 
allowed  to  go  on  shore  at  one  time, 
without  ever  giving  cause  for  the  least 
complaint  from  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  ;  their  general  conduct  on  hoard 
being  equally  exemplary,  punishment 
whs  seldom  necessarv.  When  about  to 
quit  that  station  the  King  presented 
Capt.  Ryves  with  a  superb  diamond  ring ; 
whilst  from  the  King  of  Sardinia  he 
received  a  handsome  gold  snuff  box,  in 
return  for  the  attention  be  had  paid  to 
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bis  royal  brother  when  on  board  the 
Gibraltar  for  a  passage  to  Cagliara. 

On  the  arrival  of  Lord  Nelson  to  as¬ 
sume  the  chief  command  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  at  the  renewal  of  the  war, 
Capt.  Ryves  presented  his  lordship  with 
a  manuscript  chart  of  the  Matlelena  and 
Barelino  Islands.  Its  correctness  and 
utility  are  proved  by  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Nelson,  dated 
Victory ,  Nov.  2,  1803: 

“  My  dear  Sir, — We  anchored  in  Agin¬ 
court  Sound  yesterday  evening;  and  1 
assure  you  that  1  individually  feel  all 
the  obligation  due  to  you  for  your  most 
correct  chart  and  directions  for  these 
islands.  We  worked  the  Victory  every 
foot  of  the  way  from  Asinana  to  this 
anchorage,  the  wind  blowing  from  Largo 
Sarde,  under  double-reefed  top-sails.  I 
shall  write  to  the  Admiralty,  stating  how 
much  they  ought  to  feel  obliged  to  your 
very  great  skill  atul  attention  in  making 
this  survey.  This  is  absolutely  cue  of 
the  finest  harbours  l  have  ever  seen,” 

In  June  1804,  the  Gibraltar  having 
been  upwards  of  twelve  years  in  com¬ 
mission,  and  in  great  want  of  repair,  was 
ordered  to  proceed  home,  calling  at 
Cadiz  for  the  trade  bound  to  England, 
with  which  she  arrived  at  the  Mother- 
bank  on  the  14th  of  the  following  month. 

The  Gibraltar  was  paid  off  July  30, 
1804,  and  Capt.  Ryves  did  not  obtain 
another  appointment  until  March  1810, 
at  winch  period  he  was  commissioned  to 
the  Africa  of  64  guns,  and  ordered  to 
the  Baltic  station,  where  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  variety  of  hazardous  services, 
particularly  that  of  blockading  Copen¬ 
hagen,  keeping  in  check  the  numerous 
gun  boats  by  which  he  was  constantly 
surrounded,  and  in  conducting  two  hun¬ 
dred  sail  of  merchantmen  through  the 
Great  Belt,  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
heavy  gale  of  wind,  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  vessel.  The  manner  in  which 
this  hitter  service  was  conducted  excited 
the  surprize  of  officers  who  had  been 
several  years  cm  the  station.  According 
to  the  orders  received  by  Captain  Ryves 
on  quitting  the  Baltic  wi’h  the  above 
fleet,  he  was  to  part  company  with  his 
valuable  charge  off  Yarmouth,  and  from 
thence  proceed  to  Portsmouth.  On  his 
passage  thither  he  experienced  a  severe 
gale  of  wind  from  the  southward,  with 
very  thick  weather;  and  fearing  lest  the 
Africa  should  be  driven  hack  into  the 
North  Sea,  he  immediately  resolved  to 
bring  her  up,  although  in  deep  water, 
and  against  the  advice  of  the  pilots, 
who  considered  such  a  step  unsafe,  and 
relinquished  all  charge  of  the  ship.  The 
event  answered  Capt.  Ryves’s  expecta¬ 
tions  :  the  Africa  rude  very  comfortable 
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for  four  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  gale  abated,  and  she  was  found  to 
be  exactly  in  the  same  place  where  the 
anchor  was  let  go.  Had  such  a  measure 
been  adopted  by  the  St.  George,  Hero , 
and  Minotaur ,  they  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  have  avoided  the  melancholy  late 
which  befel  them  about  that  time. 

The  Africa  being  required  for  the  flag 
of  Vice-Adm.  Sawyer  on  the  Halifax 
station,  Capt.  Rvves  was  superseded  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  England  ;  since  which 
he  remained  on  half-pay.  He  obtained 
the  rank  of  Rear-Adm.  in  1825. 

Rear-Adm.  Ryves  was  twice  married; 
and,  as  his  lather,  had  a  family  by  both 
wives.  He  was  first  allied,  at  Berwick 
St.  John,  Wilts,  Jan.  3,  1792,  to  Cathe- 
rine-Elizabeth,  third  and  youngest  dau. 
of  the  Hon.  James  Everard  Arundel,  of 
Ashcombe,  Wilts,  sist  r  to  the  late,  and 
aunt  to  the  present  Lord  Arundel  of 
Wardour.  This  Lady  had  four  children  : 

1 .  George-Frederick,  Commander  R.N. 

2.  Harriet,  w  ho  died  an  infant  ;  3.  Henry- 
W  yndham,  of  the  Roval  Artillery  ;  4.  Ca- 
t herine-Elizabeth.  The  death  of  Mrs. 
Ryves  occurred  in  1804,  when  the  Cap¬ 
tain  was  at  Naples;  and  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  Lord  Nelson,  ever  delighting  in 
administering  consolation,  wrote  to  him 
as  follows  : 

“  Victory ,  Madalena,  Feb.  1 0,  1 804. 

“  My  dear  Sir, —  Ir  is  with  the  sin- 
eerest  sorrow  that  1  am  to  be  the  mes¬ 
senger  of  such  news  as  will  distress  you 
very  much:  but  for  the  sake  of  your 
dear  children  you  must  bear  up  against 
this  heavy  misfortune.  To  attempt  con¬ 
solation  at  such  a  moment  is,  J  know, 
out  of  the  question  ;  therefore  I  can 
only  assure  you  of  my  sincere  con¬ 
dolence,  and  that  I  am  your  most  faithful 
Friend,  Nelson  &  Bronte.” 

Rear-Adm.  Rvves’s  second  marriage 
was  in  1806,  to  Emma,  dau.  of  Riehard- 
Robert  Graham,  esq.  of  Chelsea  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  by  whom  he  had  five  children  : 
Charles-Graham,  Walter- Robert,  Ed¬ 
ward-August  us,  Herbert-Thomas,  and 
Mary-Emma. 

Colonel  J.  W.  Morrison. 

Feb.  15,  died  at  sea,  on  board  the  Cam 
Jirea  Castle ,  on  the  passage  from  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Colonel  Joseph  Wanton  Morri¬ 
son,  C.B.  of  his  Majesty’s  44th  Reg.  of 
Infantry,  late  Brigadier- General  com¬ 
manding  the  south-eastern  division  of 
the  army  acting  against  the  Burmese. 

This  distinguished  officer  was  born  at 
New  York,  May  4,  1783,  and  was  the 
only  son  of  John  Morrison,  esq.  at  that 
time  Deputy  Commissary  General  in 
America.  He  entered  the  army  in  1793, 


as  an  Ensign  in  the  83rd  reg.  and  was 
promoted  to  a  Lieutenancy  in  the  84th 
reg.  in  1794.  He  did  not  join  either  of 
the  above  corps,  being  removed  to  an 
independent  company,  and  placed  on 
half-pay.  In  1799  he  was  appointed  to 
the  17th  reg.  and  served  with  the  second 
battalion  during  the  campaign  in  Hol¬ 
land  of  that  year,  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  close  of  the  action  of 
the  2d  October.  In  1800  he  obtained 
a  company  in  the  same  regiment,  with 
which  he  served  in  the  Mediterranean 
till  the  peace  of  1802,  when,  having  pur¬ 
chased  a  Majority,  he  was  placed  on 
half-pay.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  an 
Inspecting  Field  Officer  of  Yeomanry  on 
the  Staff  in  Ireland;  and  in  1805  ex¬ 
changed  to  the  89> h  reg.  and  served  with 
the  second  battalion  till  1809,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  a  Lieut. -Colonelcy  in 
the  1st  West  India  reg.  which  he  imme¬ 
diately  joined  at  Trinidad.  In  1811  he 
was  removed  to  his  former  regiment,  the 
89th,  and  the  following  year  embarked 
with  the  second  battalion  for  Halifax, 
in  the  spring  of  1813  the  battalion  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Upper  Canada;  and  in  Nov. 
of  that  year  Col.  Morrison  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  corps  of  observa¬ 
tion  to  follow  the  movements  of  the 
American  army  under  Maj.-Gefi.  Wil¬ 
kinson,  descending  the  River  St„  Law¬ 
rence,  and  which  having  landed  on  the 
Canadian  territory,  below  Fort  Welling¬ 
ton,  a  division  of  that  force  under  Brig.- 
Gen.  Boyd,  amounting  to  between  3  and 
4000  men,  was  on  the  11th  defeated  by 
the  corps  of  observation  *  at  Cbrystler’s 
Farm,  Williamsburg!)  ;  and  after  the 
action  the  Americans  retired  to  their 
own  shores.  The  details  of  this  most 
gallant  affair  are  given  in  the  Royal  Mi¬ 
litary  Calendar,  vol.  iv.  pp.  273,  et  seq. 
On  this  occasion  Col.  M.  was  honored 
with  a  medal.  He  likewise  received  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  the  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  of  Lower  Canada,  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  sword  by  the  merchants 
of  Liverpool. 

In  July  1814,  during  the  engagement 
at  Lundy’s  Lane,  near  the  Falls  of  Nia¬ 
gara,  he  was  so  severely  wounded,  that 
in  1815  he  returned  with  his  battalion 
to  England  ;  and  being  unable,  from  the 
state  of  his  wounds  in  1816,  to  join  the 
first  battalion  of  the  regiment,  then  in 
India,  be  was  once  more  placed  on  half- 

*  This  corps  consisted,  according  to  the 
official  dispatch  of  Sir  George  Prevost, 
of  the  remains  of  the  49't’h  regiment,  the 
2d  battalion  of  the  89th,  and  thred 'com¬ 
panies  of  Vohigeurs  (comprising  jfi  the 
whole  not  more  than  800  bank  and  file), 
with  a  division  of  gun-boatsk 
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pav.  On  the  12th  Aug.  1819  he  received 
the  brevet  of  Colonel. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1821  that  his  wounds  were  suffi 
ciently  healed  to  permit  his  return  to 
the  duties  of  active  service,  when  he  was 
immediately  appointed  Lieut. -Col.  of 
the  44th  reg.  at  that  time  quartered  in 
Ireland.  In  June  1822  he  embarked 
with  his  reg.  for  India,  and  arrived  at 
Calcutta  in  Nov.  following.  In  July 
1823  the  reg.  was  sent  up  the  country  to 
Dinapore,  from  whence  it  returned  to 
Calcutta  in  J824  ;  and  in  July  of  that 
year  Col.  Morrison  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  south-eastern  division 
of  the  army,  with  the  local  rank  of  Bri- 
gadier-General.  To  an  ardent  and  de¬ 
voted  attachment  to  his  profession,  were 
united  great  military  talent  and  pru¬ 
dence,  cool  determined  courage,  anxious 
attention  to  the  troops  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  firm  religious  principle,  the 
best  stimulus  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  soldier,  the  sure  consolation 
iti  times  of  difficulty,  peril,  and  sickness. 
Thus  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  the 
arduous  and  important  trust  which  had 
been  confided  to  him;  and  the  following 
order,  which  he  issued  to  the  troops 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign  against  the  Burmese,  will 
afford  the  best  exemplification  of  the 
feelings  and  temper  with  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  army  through  a  country  beset 
with  natural  obstacles  and  dangers,  har- 
rassed  by  a  cruel  and  relentless  foe  : — 

“  The  Brigadier-General,  in  promul¬ 
gating  the  first  arrangements  for  of¬ 
fensive  operations,  takes  the  opportunity 
to  express  his  unbounded  confidence, 
that  every  honorable  achievement  which 
zeal,  discipline,  and  valour  can  effect, 
will  be  accomplished ;  and  he  humbly 
hopes  that  the  Giver  of  all  Victory  will 
bless  the  united  efforts  of  the  division, 
to  the  glory  of  the  British  name,  and 
the  character  of  the  Indian  army.  He 
at  the  same  time  begs  the  troops,  when 
flushed  with  success,  to  remember  that 
a  vanquished  foe  ceases  to  be  an  enemy, 
and  that  mercy  shewn,  though  in  some 
instances  it  may  be  abused  (particularly 
by  a  half-barbarous  people),  yet  can 
never  fail  of  the  best  reward;  while  the 
example  set  must  be  productive  of  ulti¬ 
mate  good.” 

The  difficulties  which  the  army  had  to 
encounter  on  its  march  towards  Arracan 
commenced  soon  after  quitting  Chitta¬ 
gong,  and  were  of  a  nature  only  to  be 
surmounted  by  the  consummate  skill  of 
the  commander,  the  steadiness,  bravery, 
and  patience  of  the  troops  under  hard¬ 
ships  atid  privations.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  officers  were  directed  to  dis- 
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encumber  themselves  of  all  unnecessary 
baggage,  and  to  leave  their  horses  be¬ 
hind  them,  a  young  subaltern  writes  to 
his  friends — “  You  may  imagine  how 
severe  this  order  appeared  to  be  in  a 
country  like  this,  where,  in  addition  to 
the  oppressive  heat  of  the  climate,  we 
have  to  scramble  our  way  over  trackless 
rocks,  and  through  thick  and  almost 
impenetrable  jungles ;  but  when  the 
General  condescended  to  explain  to  us 
his  reasons,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
measure,  we  were  all  so  delighted  with 
him  that  not  a  murmur  was  heard,  and 
there  is  not  amongst  us  one  who  would 
not  go  with  him  to  the  world’s  end.” 
This  anecdote  will  shew  the  estimation 
in  which  this  amiable  man  was  held  by 
those  serving  under  him. 

It  would  extend  this  article  to  too 
great  length  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  operations  of  this  division  of  the 
army  ;  they  are  recorded  in  the  official 
despatches  published  in  the  Gazette.  It 
may  suffice  to  notice,  that  the  country 
through  which  it  passed  was  sometimes 
mountainous  and  rocky,  only  to  be  pene¬ 
trated  by  passages  formed  by  great  la¬ 
bour  and  perseverance,  at  an  advance  of 
a  few  short  miles  per  day  ;  at  others, 
through  deep  swamps,  amidst  noxious 
and  pestilential  exhalations.  At  length, 
after  having  undergone  severe  and  al¬ 
most  incessant  fatigue  for  several  months, 
an  opportunity  occurred  to  bring  the 
Burmese  to  action,  and  after  three  days' 
continued  fighting,  the  British  army 
entered  victorious  into  Arracan.  No 
sooner,  however,  was  this  conquest 
achieved,  than  the  rainy  season  set  in  } 
and  it  was  necessary  to  make  imme¬ 
diate  provision  for  the  cantonment  of 
the  troops.  This  was  no  easy  task;  for 
the  city  being  situate  in  a  marsh,  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  with  stupendous 
hills,  was  of  all  others  a  most  unhealthy 
spot  for  Europeans.  Thus,  in  a  short 
time,  Gen.  Morrison  had  the  distress  to 
see  his  gallant  followers  drooping  with 
malignant  sickness,  and  the  arm  of 
death  spreading  desolation  around  him: 
His  own  health,  too,  injured  by  conti¬ 
nual  anxiety  and  exertion.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  the  midst  of  this  heart-rending 
scene,  not  inaptly  termed  “  The  Wal- 
cheren  of  India,”  it  was  his  constant 
practice  to  visit  the  hospitals,  to  cheer 
the  languishing  sufferer,  and  to  admi¬ 
nister  religious  consolation  to  those 
whose  hope  of  continuance  in  this  world 
was  gone.  Thus  did  he  at  the  same 
moment  shew  himself  the  victorious  Ge¬ 
neral,  the  kind  Commander,  and  the 
Christian  Friend  ;  but  neither  his  anxi¬ 
ous  care,  or  the  best  medical  skill, 
could  stay  tire  pestilence,  and  Arracan 
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was  destined  to  be  the  grave  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  flower  of  the  British  army. 
After  long  contending'  against  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  climate,  Gen.  M.  found 
his  constitution  so  much  impaired,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  return  to  Calcutta,  where  he 
soon  after  embarked  for  England,  in  the 
hope  that  the  sea  voyage  might  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  restoration  of  his  health. 
This  hope,  alas!  was  ordained  soon  to 
be  destroyed!  but  his  faith  in  the  con¬ 
solations  of  religion  never  forsook  him  ; 
and  in  humble  confidence  in  the  media¬ 
tion  and  atonement  of  his  Saviour,  he 
peacefully  resigned  his  soul  unto  Him 
who  gave  it,  soothed  by  the  affectionate 
and  endearing  attention  of  a  wife  and 
a  sister,  to  w  hom  he  had  ever  been  most 
tenderly  and  inviolably  attached. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  character  and 
actions  of  this  brave  soldier,  this  most 
amiable  man.  Should  it  be  perused  by 
those  who  follow  his  profession,  it  may 
serve  to  prove  to  them  that  religion  and 
virtue  are  not  incompatible  with  the 
duties  of  the  warrior,  and  that  the 
laurel-wreath  of  victory  best  adorns  the 
brow  of  him  who,  whilst  fighting  the 
battles  of  his  country,  reposes  his  trust 
and  his  reliance  in  the  God  of  Armies. 

The  pen  of  friendship  cannot  better 
conclude  this  memoir  than  in  the  words 
of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  General, 
Lord  Amherst,  who  in  addressing  Col. 
Morrison  previous  to  his  departure  from 
India,  was  pleased  thus  to  express  him¬ 
self:  “  It  is  a  melancholy  satisfaction 
to  me  to  assure  you,  that  I  know  not 
whether  most  to  approve  of  and  admire 
the  successful  operations  by  which  you 
wrested  Arraean  from  the  possession  of 
the  enemy,  or  the  fortitude  with  which 
you  supported  the  destruction  of  our 
future  hopes,  by  a  dispensation  beyond 
our  control.” 

Col.  Morrison  was  married  on  the  25th 
April  1809,  to  Elizabeth-Hester,  dau.  of 
the  late  Randolph  Marriott,  esq.  of  the 
College  Green,  Worcester,  by  whom  he 
has  left  no  issue. 

General  Holt. 

Lately.  At  his  residence,  in  Kings¬ 
town,  Ireland,  the  celebrated  General 
Holt.  Previous  to  the  rebellion  of  1798 
he  filled  the  situation  of  Barony  Con¬ 
stable  in  the  County  of  Wicklow,  and 
was  of  the  established  religion.  In  some 
of  the  excesses  which  distinguished  the 
conduct  of  the  military  stationed  at  the 
disturbed  districts  at  that  period,  the 
residence  of  Holt  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  all  his  property  destroyed. 
Stimulated  by  a  desire  of  vengeance,  he 
took  up  arms,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  band  of  the  disaffected. 


arid,  acquainted  with  all  the  fastnesses 
in  his  native  mountains,  erected  his 
standard  on  their  summit.  His  first 
attacks  on  the  authorities  were  of  such 
a  nature,  that,  long  after  the  extinction 
ol  rebellion,  and  when  the  country  was 
slowly  returning  to  a  state  of  calm,  he 
continued  to  he  the  terror,  as  well  as 
the  object  of  pursuit,  to  the  local  autho¬ 
rities.  Disappointed  in  frequent  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  him  prisoner,  and  feel¬ 
ing  the  force  of  his  summary  vengeance, 
the  Government  acceded  to  his  offers  of 
surrender,  on  condition  of  his  expatri¬ 
ating  himself.  His  conduct  while  in 
New  South  Wales,  whither  he  was  ex¬ 
iled,  was  so  exemplary,  that  he  obtained 
a  full  pardon,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  continued  to  the 
period  of  his  death.  He  was  in  the  con¬ 
stant  habit  of  dwelling  on  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  his  early  military  career,  and 
detailing  the  manceuvres  of  his  moun¬ 
tain  campaigns. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

May  7.  At  Bddryddan,  in  his  81st  year, 
the  Very  Rev.  Wm.  Davies  Shipley ,  M.A. 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  Rector  of  Skeviog,  and 
Vicar  of  Wrexham.  In  1770  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Skeviog  Rectory,  and  in  1771  to 
Wrexham  Vicarage  by  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph.  In  1774  he  was  elected  to  the 
Deanery  of  St.  Asaph. — The  Dean  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  highest  powers  of  understand¬ 
ing,  of  exemplary  charity,  active  and  be¬ 
nevolent  in  every  relative  duty  of  life,  and 
as  a  preacher  of  unrivalled  excellence.  So¬ 
ciety  has,  by  this  event,  sustained  an  irre¬ 
parable  loss. — We  shall  be  greatly  indebted 
to  any  of  our  kind  Correspondents  for  a 
memoir  of  this  distinguished  divine. 

May  12.  Rev.  Sydenham  Teast  Wylde, 
Rector  of  Ubley,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Bur- 
rington,  co.  Somerset,  Chaplain  to  Lord 
Viscount  Melville,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  active  Magistrates  of  the  county 
of  Somerset.  He  was  of  Pembroke  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  M.A.  Nov.  12,  1789  ;  and 
was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Ubley  in 
1  805  by  the  King. 

May  16,  At  Lichfield,  in  his  71st  year, 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Remington ,  A.M.  for  23  years 
the  zealous  and  faithful  Minister  of  St,  Mi¬ 
chael’s,  Lichfield.  He  was  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1777  ;  M.A.  1780. 
The  Curacy  of  St.  Michael  is  a  Chapelry  to 
St.  Mary  in  Foro. 

May  18.  Deeply  lamented,  at  his  Rec¬ 
tory  of  King’s  Worthy,  near  Winchester, 
after  many  months  of  severe  bodily  suffer¬ 
ing,  aged  63,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Short ,  D.D. 
Archdeacon  of  Cornwall ;  Prebendary  of 
Westminster  and  Exeter  ;  Rector  of  Kipg’^ 
Worthy;  and  formerly  Sub-Precepto^  to 
the  late  Princess  Charlotte,  to  which  lie  was 
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appointed  in  1810,  and  which  he  retained 
to  the  period  of  her  marriage.  He  was  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded 
M.A.  Feb.  3,  1785,  B.  and  D.D.  Grand 
Compounder  May  9,  1811.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Rectory  of  King’s  Worthy 
in  1805  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford;  and  the 
same  year  was  elected  one  of  the  Preben¬ 
daries  of  Exeter.  In  1807  he  was  preferred 
to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  ;  and  in 
1816  to  one  of  the  Stalls  in  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Westminster. 

May  19.  After  a  few  days’  illness,  aged 
67,  the  Rev.  liobt.  Burnside. 

May  22.  Aged  7 1 ,  the  Rev.  John  Mayor , 
Vicar  of  Shawbury,  co.  Salop  ;  elder  bro¬ 
ther  of  Mrs.  Hall,  of  St.  Mary-le-port 
Street,  Bristol.  He  was  presented  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Shawbury  in  1781  by  R.  Hill, 
esq. 

June  15.  At  the  Vicarage  House,  Bi¬ 
shop’s  Tawton,  the  Rev.  Joseph- Lane  Yeo¬ 
mans,  M.A.  Vicar  of  the  Parishes  of  Bis- 
shop’s  Tawton  cum  Lankey  C.  and  Braun- 
ton  in  the  North  of  Devon.  He  was  formerly 
Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  degree,  July  9,  1799.  In  1802 
he  was  preferred  to  the  Rectory  of  Tawton, 
and  in  1 807  to  Braunton  by  the  Deau  of 
Exeter. 

June  16.  At  Braywick  Grove,  near  Mai¬ 
denhead,  aged  25,  the  Rev.  George- Augus¬ 
tus  Legge,  B.A.  late  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Bray.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Rev.  Augus- 
tus-George  Legge,  M.A.  Chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  Winchester,  by  Honora,  dan.  of 
the  Rev.  Walter  Bagot. 

Lately.  At  Kildallin  Glebe,  co.  Cavan,  aged 
24,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Beresford ,  third  son  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  George-de-la-Poer  Beresford, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  by  Frances,  dau. 
of  Jervis-Parker  Bushe,  of  Kilfane,  esq. 

.  At  Witton,  near  Northwich,  aged  27,  the 
Rev.  Joel  Broadhurst,  M.A.  of  Wadhatn 
College,  Oxford,  late  Curate  of  Luton,  Beds. 

At  Mount  House,  Braintree,  Essex,  aged 
41,  the  Rev.  D.  Copsey ,  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge. 

In  Pulteney-street,  Bath,  aged  64,  the 
Rev.  Roger  Frankland ,  Canon  Residentiary 
of  Wells.  He  vvas  of  ChristChurch,  Ox¬ 
ford,  M.A.  Nov.  3,  1790.  He  was  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Rectory  of  Yarlingtou  in  1797  by 
John  Rogers,  esq  ;  in  1799  to  that  of  Dul- 
verton  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells  ; 
and  in  1811  was  elected  Canon  Residentiary 
of  Wells. 

Aged  32,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hodgson ,  of 
Kirby  Hall,  near  Boroughbridge,  co.  York. 

At  Pentonyille  Terrace,  aged  62,  the 
Rev.  John  Lalchjord. 

Suddenly,  tfye  Rev.  R.  Lillington,  Vicar 
of  Hamp^on-rin-Arden,.  to  which  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  1,792  by  the  Trustees  of  Warwick 
Hospital. 

At  Oxon,  near  Shrewsbury,  the  Rev.  Ri¬ 
chard  Speaiman,  M.A.  Curate  of  Preston- 
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on-the-Moor,  Shropshire,  and  Haddenham, 
Cambridgeshire.  He  was  instituted  to  the 
Curacy  of  Preston  in  1795  on  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  Earl  of  Monteith;  and  to  that 
of  Haddenham  in  1803,  on  the  presentation 
of  the  Archdeacon  of  Ely. 


DEATHS. 


London  and  its  Environs. 

March  3.  At  his  residence  at  Lewisham, 
aged  78,  Mr.  John  Catling.  He  filled  the 
Office  of  Verger  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  Westminster  ;  to  the  duties  of 
which  he  paid  a  faithful  and  undivided  at¬ 
tention  for  near  50  years,  highly  and  uni¬ 
versally  respected  for  his  integrity,  urbanity 
of  manners,  and  kindness  of  disposition. — 
Mr.  Catling  has  left  a  widow  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter  (who  is  married)  to  lament  the  loss  of 
an  affectionate  husband  and  tender  father. 

May  14.  Richard  Templ6,  M.D.  (if  Bed¬ 
ford-row,  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians.  In  1792  he  published  “  Tim  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Physic,”  8vo. 

May  24.  Aged  24.  Eliz.  dau.  of  Zachary 
Langton,  esq.  of  Bedford-row. 

June  20.  At  London-place,  Hackney, 
from  the  effects  of  the  Arracan  fever,  Lieut. 
Jas.  Sinclair,  of  the  10th  Native  Inf.  sixth 
son  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  hart. 

June  21.  In  Stratford-place,  Major-gen. 
Robt.  Haldane,  C.B.  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

Aged  27,  Charlotte-Frederica  Mary,  eld¬ 
est  dau.  of  Sir  Robt.  Wilson,  M.P. 

At  Stepney-green,  aged  S3,  Rich.  Wil¬ 
liams,  esq. 

June  22.  At  Bayswater,  in  his  46th  year, 
W.  Evans,  esq.  of  Baker-street,  Portman- 
square,  and  Superintendant  of  the  Baggage 
Department,  East  India-house. 

Anna-Maria,  wife  of  Win.  Railton,  esq. 
of  Caroline- street,  Bedford-square. 

June  23.  At  Maida  Vale,  aged  57,  John 
Helm,  esq.  formerly  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

In  Hatton-garden,  aged  8 1 ,  A.  Sammell, 
esq. 

June  24.  At  Islington,  aged  72,  Mr.  W. 
Woodharn. 

June  25.  At  Kensington,  aged  81,  Mrs. 
Mattocks,  late  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

At  Mitcham-grove,  the  Countess  Minuzzi. 

June  26.  In  Harley-street,  in  his  46th 
year,  Wit).  Parry,  esq.  Montagu-square,  and 
of  Walton  Hall,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

At  his  mother’s  residence,  Barnslmry-pl. 
Islington,  Mr.  John  Grey. 

Aged  73,  the  relict  of  John- Hubert  Foot, 
esq.  of  the  Exchequer  Office,  Temple. 

At  Clapham,aged  8&,  Mr,  Jas.  Parirueker. 

At  Homertort,  aged  72,  Anne-Blagfave, 
relict  of  Mr.  Harry  Sedgwick.' 

Jude  28.  In  Bolton-stiVet,  Piccadilly, 
Lady  Georgina  Grenfell,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Seftota. 

June  29.  At  Chelsea,  Mary-Kliz.  Wife  of 
John  Smith,  esq.  Paymaster  of  the  Navy. 
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L/itely.  At  Holloway,  aged  49,  Sarah, 
widow  of  I)r.  Leatham.  An  inquest  returned 
a  verdict  of  apoplexy. 

Berks. — June  25*  Aged  68,  John  Win- 
terbottom,  M.D.  of  Newbury. 

Cheshire. — June  13.  At  Nantwich,  in 
51st  year,  Mrs.  Hawkes,  wife  of  Rev.  J. 
Hawkes. 

June  21.  Of  a  decline,  Miss  Cottingham, 
dau.  of  the  late  Thos.  Cottingham,  esq.  of 
Little  Neston. 

June.  23.  At  Parkgate,  in  her  75th  year, 
Dorothy,  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  Rich.  Per- 
ryn,  Rector  of  Standish,  Lancashire. 

Derbyshire.* — June  27.  In  the  Friar’s- 
gate,  Derby,  aged  84,  Susanna,  relict  of 
the  late  John  Meynell,  esq.  of  Langley. 

Devonshire.  —  May  12.  At  Plymouth, 
Lt  -col.  Palms  YVestropp,  of  the  Plymouth 
Division  of  Royal  Marines.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  First  Lieutenant  April  18,  1793, 
Captain  March  3,  1797;  Brevet  Major, 
Oct.  25,  1809;  Lt.-col.  June  4,  1814; 
and  lost  his  left  arm  on  board  the  Achdle 
at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

May  15.  At  East  Worlington,  aged  90, 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  celebrated  John 
Phillips,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  was  one  of  the  first  wrestlers  in  the 
county. 

Durham. — May  28.  At  Sedgefield,  aged 
71,  Mr.  John  Reed.  He  was  a  man  of  most 
eccentric  habits ;  and  after  his  death  were 
found  deposited  in  his  house,  in  old  pockets, 
skins  of  bladders,  tea-pots,  and  earthen  jars, 
considerable  sums  of  gold,  silver,  &c.  Hav¬ 
ing  died  intestate,  numerous  relations  claimed 
the  treasure. 

Norfolk. — May  7.  Aged  77,  Chas. -La- 
ton,  esq.  of  Drayton,  near  Norwich,  late 
Lleut.-col.  Commandant  of  the  3d  reg.  of 
Norfolk  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  and  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  that  county. 

June  7 ■  At  the  Rectory  House,  Outwell, 
aged  37,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Rev.  Win.  Hard- 
wicke.  Rector  of  Outwell,  and  dau.  of  Thos. 
Rawnsley,  esq.  of  Bourn. 

Suffolk. — June  14.  At  Helmsley,  aged 
45,  Mrs.  Fawcett,  of  Buckworth  Lodge, 
Huntingdon. 

Northumberland.  —  May  28.  At  his 
house  in  Newcastle,  after  a  weeks  severe 
illness,  aged  34,  Thomas  Davidson,  esq. 
only  son  of  the  late  Thos.  Davidson,  esq. 
Clerk  of  ihe  Peace  for  Northumberland. 
His  remains  were  interred  on  Monday  the 
5th  inst.  in  the  family  vault  at  All  Saints’ 
Church,  Newcastle. 

June  1 1 .  Aged  58,  Geo.-Dalston  Shafto, 
esq.  of  Bavington  Hall. 

Somerset.- — June  27  •  At  Prince’s-build- 
ings,  Clifton,  Hester,  relict  of  Edw.  Cand¬ 
ler  Brown,  of  Bath,  esq. 

Surrey. — June  27.  At  the  Marsh-gate, 
Richmond,  aged  76,  Jos.  Harris,  esq. 

Sussex. — June  15.  At  Brighton,  aged 
6’3,  the  widow  of  late  John  Armstrong,  esq. 

Jurue  22.  At  Hastings,  aged  24,  Sophia, 


widow  of  the  late  Geo.  Grant,  esq.  of  Rus- 
sel-pl.  and  dau.  of  Alex.  Glennie,  esq.  of 
Great  J^mes-street,  Bedford-row. 

Yorkshire. — June  14.  At Middlethorpe, 
Christopher-Spencer  Brearey,  esq.  late  Capt. 
in  the  4th  reg.  of  foot. 

June  16,  Aged  46,  Mrs.  Watkinson,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  S.  Watkinson,  of  Selby. 

June  24.  In  his  28th  year  Thos.  Rhodes, 
esq.  of  St.  Anne’s,  Burley,  near  Leeds. 

June  24.  At  Boystone,  near  Barnsley,  in 
his  83d  year,  Rich.  Bayldon,  esq.  He  was 
brother  in  law  to  the  late  Baron  Wood. 

Scotland. — June  19.  At  Montrose,  sud¬ 
denly,  Mrs.  Glen,  sister  of  Mr.  Hume,  while 
reading  a  letter  from  her  brother.  The  cause 
of  her  death  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  brain. 

Ireland. — June  13.  At  Mount  Shannon, 
whilst  on  detachment  of  his  regiment,  Lieut. 
John-Forster  Mills,  of  his  Majesty’s  23d, 
fifth  son  of  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Mills,  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  York  Minster. 

Abroad. — Nov.  19.  At  Bombay,  aged  43, 
Capt.  Geo.  Challen,  of  E.  I.  C.’s  service, 
Commandant  of  the  Native  reg.  of  Pioneers  ; 
brother  of  Rev.  Dr.  Challen,  of  Sherman- 
bury  Park,  Sussex.  He  was  a  most  zealous 
and  meritorious  officer. 

Dec.  13.  At  Calcutta,  Wm.  Jackson,  esq. 
Solicitor,  nephew  of  Randle  Jackson,  esq. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  great  promise  in  his 
profession,  which  circumstance,  added  to  his 
worthy  and  excellent  character,  had  induced 
the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors  to  appoint  him 
to  succeed  on  the  vacancy,  as  Company’s  at¬ 
torney  in  Bengal. 

Dec.  20.  At  Anantpoor,  in  his  26th  year, 
Geo. -Robert  Gorling,  esq.  Head  Assistant 
to  the  Collector  and  Magistrate  of  the  Zil- 
lah  of  Bellary,  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras, 
and  second  son  of  John  Gosling,  esq.  of 
Gloucester-pl.  New-road,  St.  Mary-le-bone. 

May  6.  At  Caen,  in  France,  Henrietta, 
wife  of  John-Falkner  Ambrose,  esq.  ofMount 
Ambrose,  co.  Dublin,  and  youngest  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  late  of  Long  Stowe 
Hall,  Cambridgeshire. 

June  1.  On  board  H.  M.  ship  Aurora, 
off  Plymouth,  Capt.  John  Maxwell,  R.N. 
younger  brother  of  Capt.  Murray  Maxwell, 
and  of  the  late  Capt.  Keith  Maxwell,  who 
died  April  22,  1  823  ;  and  nephew  of  the  late 
Sir  Wm.  Maxwell,  ofMonteith,  N.B.  hart. 

Lately.  At  Abbeville.  Charlotte,  fourth 
dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Wainwright,  R  N.  and 
a  few  days  after,  Lieut.  George-Montagu 
Wainwright,  R.N.  second  son  of  the  above. 

On  hoard  the  Sarah,  Tucker,  from  Bom¬ 
bay,  Thos.  Riddoch,  esq.  of  that  place,  after 
a  residence  of  40  years  in  India. 

At  Baleek  Island,  aged  113,  Sam.  Robb. 

Additions  to  Obituary. 

Vol.  xcv.  ii.  p.  644.  Capt.  J.  Dundas 
Cochrane,  the  enterpming  traveller,  died 
at  Valencia  in  Columbia,  on  the  12th  of 
August. 
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PRICE  OF  SHARES  IN  CANALS,  DOCKS,  BRIDGES,  Ac.  June  16. 


Original  Price  of 
Shares.  x 

CANALS.  £. 
Aberdare  1 00 

Andover  100 

Ashby  la  Zouch  100 
Ditto,  Bonds 


Price 
per  Share 

£.  s. 


52  10 


Ashton  and  Oldham 

175 

0 

Barnesley 

16C 

275 

0 

Basingstoke 

10( 

17 

0 

Ditto,  Bonds 

10C 

50 

0 

Birm.  di.  17/.  10s 

270 

0 

Bolton  and  Bu. 

25C 

110 

0 

Brecknock  and 

Abergavenny 

150 

145 

0 

Bridg.  and  Tau. 

100 

95 

0 

Carlisle 

50 

Chelmer  and  Black- 

water 

100 

100 

0 

Chesterfield 

100 

150 

0 

Coventry 

100 

1050 

0 

Crinan 

50 

2 

10 

Cromford 

100 

525 

0 

Croydon 

100 

4 

0 

Ditto,  Bonds 

100 

70 

0 

Derby 

100 

225 

0 

Dudley 

100 

95 

0 

Ellesmere  and 

Chester 

133 

100 

0 

Erewash 

100 

Forth  and  Clyde 

100 

590 

0 

Glamorganshire 

100 

300 

0 

Grand  Junction 

100 

265 

0 

Grand  Surrey 

100 

50 

0 

Ditto,  Loan 

95 

0 

Grand  Union 

100 

25 

0 

Grand  Westm. 

100 

10 

0 

Grantham 

150 

190 

0 

Heref.  and  Glo. 

100 

Huddersfield 

100 

20 

0 

Kennet  and  Avon  100 

23 

0 

Lancaster 

100 

39 

0 

Leeds  and  Liverp. 

100 

400 

0 

Ditto  (New) 

— 

Leicester 

408 

0 

Ditto 

Leic.  and  North’n  100 

90 

0 

Loughborough 

4300 

0 

Melton  Mowbray 

100 

245 

0 

Mersey  and  Irwell 

840 

0 

Monkland 

1  10 

0 

Monmouth 

100 

200 

0 

Montgomery 

100 

90 

0 

Neath 

350 

0 

Nottingham 

150 

280 

0 

Nutbrook 

100 

-  , 

Oakham 

130 

50 

0 

Oxford 

100 

650 

0 

Peak  Forest 

100 

142 

0 

Portsm.  and  Arun.  50 

16 

0 

Regent’s 

100 

36 

0 

Rochdale 

100 

92 

0 

Shrewsbury 

125 

200 

0 

Shropshire 

125 

150 

0 

Somers.  Coal 

50 

170 

0 

Ditto,  Lock  Fund 

12  10 

Staff,  and  Wor. 

140 

750 

0 

Dividends j 
per  Ann. 

£•  s. 


Original  Price  of 
Shares. 

CANALS.  £. 


Price 
per  Share. 

£.  s. 


Dividends 
per  Ann. 
£.  s. 


5  0 
7  0 

14  0 

2  0 
12  10 

6  0 

9  0 


5 

0 

8 

0 

44  &c  bs 

20 

0 

5 

0 

9 

10 

4 

10 

3 

15 

58 

0 

25 

0 

13  12 

8rf. 

10  3bs. 

3 

0 

5  0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

10 

16 

0 

12 

0 

16 

0 

11 

0 

4 

0 

200 

0 

1  1 

0 

35 

0 

5 

10 

10 

0 

2 

10 

15 

0 

12 

0 

6 

2 

3 

o  i 

32  &  bs. 

5 

10 

4 

0 

9 

10 

7 

10 

10 

0 

5 

15 

40 

0 

Stourbridge  145 

Stratford-on-Avon 
Stroudwater  150 

Swansea  100 

Tavistock  1 00 

Thames  and  Medway 
Thames  and  Severn 
New 

Ditto,  Original 
J'rent  and  Mer.  100 

Warwick  and  Bir¬ 
mingham  50 

War.  and  Nampt.  100 
Wey  and  Arun  1  10 

Wiltshire  and 
Berkshire 

Wisbeach  105 

Worcester  and 
Birmingham 
Wyrley  and  Essex  125 


DOCKS. 

St.  Katherine  100 
Londoa  100 

West  India  100 

East  India  100 

Commercial  1 00 

Bristol  146 

BRIDGES. 

Southwark  100 

New  per  cent.  100 
Vauxhall  100 

Waterloo  1 00 

- Ann.  of  8 1.  60 

- Ann.  of  ’ll.  60 

- Bonds 


WATER-WORKS. 


East  London 

100 

Grand  Junction 

50 

South  London 

100 

West  Middlesex 

100 

York  Buildings 

100 

INSURANCES. 

Albion 

500 

British 

250 

County 

100 

Globe 

100 

Guardian 

100 

Hope 

50 

Imperial  Fire 

500 

Kent  Fire 

50 

London  Fire 

25 

Norwich  Union 

250 

Rock 

20 

Royal  Exchange 

Sun  Fire 

Sun  Life 

100 

Union 

200 

GAS  LIGHTS. 

Chart  Company 

5 

City  Company 

100 

Ditto,  New  ditto 

330 

0 

17 

10 

40 

0 

1 

0 

450 

0 

23  » 

240 

0 

14 

0 

100 

0 

16 

0 

28 

0 

1 

10 

18 

0 

1 

1 

1800 

0 

75 

5 

245 

0 

11 

0 

215 

0 

11 

0 

5 

10 

45 

0 

— 

40 

0 

1 

10 

157 

0 

6 

0 

20 

0 

4 

0 

83 

0 

4 

10 

185 

10 

10 

0 

85 

0 

8 

0 

66 

10 

8 

10 

100 

0 

3 

5 

6 

10 

42 

10 

1 

10 

28 

0 

1 

5 

7 

0 

30 

0 

1 

4 

31 

0 

1 

1 

110 

0 

5 

0 

105 

0 

5 

0 

76 

5 

3 

0 

93 

0 

3 

0 

63 

0 

2 

15 

35 

0 

1 

10 

53 

0 

2 

10 

47 

0 

3 

0 

49 

0 

2 

10 

139 

0 

7 

0 

15 

10 

4 

10 

0 

6 

93 

0 

5 

0 

64 

0 

2 

10 

20 

0 

1 

0 

50 

0 

1 

10 

3 

10 

0 

2 

248 

0 

8 

0 

150 

0 

6 

10 

27 

0 

0 

10 

44 

0 

1 

0 

51  10 

3 

0 

154 

0 

9 

0 

85 

0 

i 

0 
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Vintner's  Guide,  625 

Virgil's  Bucolics,  Translation  of  253 

Visitation  Charge  238 

Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting  347, 521 

War,  Evils  of  157 

Warner's  History  of  Glastonbury  343, 
425,  541 

Warton,  Rev.  T.  Bp.  Hall’s  Satires  620 
Wesley,  Rev.J.  Wesley  ana  56 
West  Indies,  Six  Months  in  431 
Wilkinson,  Rev.  H.  W.  Sermon  by  544 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Hours  at  Home  534 
Wiltshire,  Modern,  History  of  437,  524 
Winter  Evening  Pastimes  256 
Woodstock ,  a  tale  434 
Woolnoth's  Ancient  Castles  427 
Working  Classes,  on  Education  among 
616 

York,  Duke  of.  Speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  defended  6 19 
Zone  and  other  Poems  160 
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Abhiss,  Rev  J.  sermon  by  161 
Alla  Giornata ,  a  novel  349 
Amulet ,  The  546 

Architecture ,  Sculpture,  and  Painting, 
union  of  1 6 1 
Aspland's  Sermons,  66 
Aurora,  The  447 
Baker's  Northamptonshire  257 
Banking  and  Commerce,  principles  of 
348 

Barclay  on  Slavery  1 6 1 
Barrington' s  Memoirs  of  Ireland  65 
Barry ,  Dr.  on  Atmospheric  Pressure 
348 

Barthelemon's  Italian  Oratorio  546 
Barton's  Missionary’s  Memorial  348 
Beaume's  View  of  Galvanism  546 
Beltz,  S.  on  Cubic  Equations  257 
Benger's  Memoirs  of  Henry  IV.  66 
Benson,  Rev.  J.  Sermons  by  1 6 1 ,  545 
Betham's  Irish  Antiquarian  Researches 
348 

Bishop's  Christian  Memorials  348 
Bloomfield ,  Rev.  S.  T.  on  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  446 

Blore's  Monumental  Antiquities  66 
Blumenbach's  Institutions  of  Physiology 
546 

Bradfield's  Waterloo  161 
Brady's  Derivations  of  Towns,  &c.  161 
Bristol ,  Bp.  on  Ecclesiastical  Hist.  258 
Britton's,  J.  Cathedrals  161.  on  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Architecture  546 
Britton's  North  Wiltshire  545 
Browne's  Geology  of  Scripture  546 
Buckler's  Description  of  Eaton  Hall  257 
Burgess's  Worthies  of  Curist’s  Hospi¬ 
tal  348 

Burke's  Peerage  257 
Burnet,  J.  on  Light  and  Shade  546 
Byerley's  Life  of  Napoleon  66 
Byron,  Lord,  Character  and  Writings  of 
446 

Canel's  Collection  of  Engravings  258 
Capper's  Topographical  Dictionary  545 
Carlisle's  Hunterian  Oration  546 
Carne's  Letters  from  the  East  16 1 
Carpenter,  IV.  Introduction  to  the 
Scriptures  34.9.  on  Proverbs  446 
Casanova,  J.  J.  Memoirs  of  258 
Cash's  Tr6  Giuli  257 
Chatnich’s  Hist,  of  Armenia  545 
Chasse's  World  of  Knowledge  545 
Chauncy's  Antiquities  of  Hertfordshire 
546 

Chiavenna,  picturesque  Tour  from  545 
Churches  and  Sects,  Book  of  446 
Clark's ,  J.  Portable  Diorama  66 
Clavigero’s  History  of  Mexico  546 
Close,  Rev.  F.  on  Genesis  J6l 
Cockney  Land ,  Letters  from  446 


Coggins's  Sacred  Harmony,  546 
Cole,  Memoirs  of  Rev.  T.  Hinderwell 

349 

Continental  Adventures  257 
Conybeare,  Rev.  J.  J.  on  Saxon  Poetry 

348 

Crouch's  Illustrations  of  Conchology  546 
Davy,  Sir  II.  Portrait  of  257 
Dew  hurst's  Diet,  of  Anatomy  447 
Dibdin,  Dr.  Thomas  k  Kempis’s  Imita¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ  447 
Drummond's  Proposition  on  the  Cur¬ 
rency  446 

Dugdale,  Sir  IV.  Life  and  Correspond¬ 
ence  66 

Dwarf  of  Weirterbourg  257 
Ellis,  Mr.  Tour  through  Owhyhee  257 
Ellis ,  H.  Historical  Letters  66 
Farm  Buildings,  Designs  for  546 
Foyster ,  Rev.  J.  G.  Sermons  by  257 
Frere's  View  of  the  Prophecies  349 
German  Romance,  specimens  of  545 
Godwin's  History  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  161 
Golden  Violet  546 
Goode's  Book  of  Nature  66 
Graham's,  Dr.  Medical  Guide  447 

- -  Rev.  J.  Sermon  by  ib. 

- Sir  J.  Address  to  Landowners 

446 

Hamilton  s  Universal  Chronology  545 
Henderson' s  Biblical  Researches  258 
Henry  VIII.  Court  of  66 
Herculaneum  MSS.  447 
Hervey's  Sketches  66 
Hinderwell's,  Rev.  T.  Fugitive  Pieces  66. 
Memoirs  of 34.9 

Hoare's,  Sir  R.  C.  Modern  Wiltshire  257 

Hofftand,  Mrs.  Reflections,  545 

Holland,  History  of  546 

Horsfielel's  History  of  Lewes  546 

Ireland,  History  of  3  61,  258 

Irish  Chronicles ,  258 

Is  this  Religion  ?  1 6 1 

James  I.  Progresses  of  257,  348,  446 

Jay's  Lectures  on  Christianity  349 

Jennings's  Ornithologia  161 

Lawson's  Flowers  gathered  in  Exile  348 

Leicester's  British  Ichthyology  258 

Leigh's  Road  Book  546 

Lewis,  M.  G.  Memoirs  of  ib. 

Lodge's  Illustrations  of  History  66 
London,  public  Edifices  of  161,  545 
Lowndes ,  IV.  T.  on  English  Literature 
257 

M Henry *s  Spanish  Synonyms  546 
Maitland,  Capt.  Journal  of  447 
Metropolitan  Encyclopedia  447 
Milizia's  Lives  of  Architects  65 
Miller's  Biographical  Sketches  161 
Monts ,  258 
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Murray ,  J.  on  the  Silk  Worm  348 
Napoleon  in  (he  other  World  545 
Naval  Sketch  Book  65 
Network,  545 

Noel ,  Rev.  G.  Sermons  by  161 
Noland's  Harmonica!  Grammars  446 
Normandy,  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
161,  545 

North ,  Hon.  R.  Lives  of  348 
Nutt  all.  Dr.  Works  of  Horace  447 
Owen,  Dr.  J.  Works  of  349 
Palmer's  Greece  Vindicated  161 
Paris,  Dr.  on  Diet  348 
Passa tempi  Moralia  348 
Peck's  Napoleon,  a  novel  447 
Pedestrian,  Recollections  of  a  161 
Penseval' s  Labours  of  Idleness  ih. 
Perceval's  History  of  France  546 
Phillipsts  State  Trials  161 
Poi'ter,  Miss,  Tales  of,  161 
Prophets  and  Apostles  compared  66 
Rude  life's,  Mrs .  Gaston  de  Biondeville 
258' 

Revolt  of  the  Bees ,  a  Tale  447 
Rifleman,  Adventures  of  a  65 
Roberts,  Miss,  Memoirs  of  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  66 
Robinson's  Vitruvius  Britannicus  546 
Robson's  Picturesque  Views  349 
Roby's  History  of  Tamworth  257 
Rose ,  Rev.  H.  J.  on  the  Protestant  Reli¬ 
gion  in  Germany  66 
Rouquct,  Rev .  J.  on  Calvinism  258 
Rowbotham' s  French  Grammar  66 


Sarenne's  French  Manual  546 
Scott  Rev.  R.  on  the  Scriptural  Huma¬ 
nity  of  Christ  348 
Serjeant,  Memoirs  of  a  348 
Sheffield  Anti-Slavery  Album  546 
Simpson’s  Metrical  Praxis  66 
Singer’s  History  of  Richard  III.  66 
Sir  John  Cliiverton ,  a  romance,  447 
Sismondi' s  History  of  the  Albigenses  545 
Skelton's  Ancient  Arms  and  Armour  65, 
447 

-  Antiquities  of  Bristol  66,  258 

Smith,  Dr.  on  Doctor’s  Degrees  66 
Southwark,  History  of  348 
Spirits  of  the  Olden  Time  Vo! 

Stanley  Tales  447 
Stepoosltkin  s  Villager’s  Pastime  349 
Stonestreet's  Antistites  Religionis  446 
Taylor's,  J.  Tour  in  Spain,  &c.  66 
Townley,  D.  Mosaic  Precepts  elucidated 
447 

Travellers,  The,  66 
Usury  Laws,  Effects  of  446 
IVarton's  Death-bed  Scenes  ib. 
Watmouth' s  Hist,  of  Methodism  257 
Watson,  R.  The  Labyrinth  257 
Watts'  s  Hymns  446 
Whatton's  Lancastrenses  Illustres  257 
Wiffen's  Spanish  Anthology  65 
Wiggins'  flora;  Sabbatic®  ib. 
Williams’s  Views  in  Greece  545 
Wilson ,  R.  on  Divine  Sovereignty  349 

- -  IV.  R.  Travels  of  161 

Zoological  Journal  446 
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Alice  and  Jane,  a  village  Legend  167 
Anacreontic  Stanzas,  45 1 
Bacchanalian  Song  631 
Baily,  E.  II.  lines  to,  on  his  group  at 
the  Exhibition  45  I 

Blakeway,  Rev.J.B.  lines  to  the  memory 
of  45  1 

Bourne ,  A.  V.  epilogue  to  Terence’s 
Eunuchus  450 

Brad  field.  If.  J.  Woman’s  Love  259 
Bray,  Mrs.  Page’s  song  353 
Briton,  I).  A.  Pleasure  and  Grief  552 
Calamities  of  Human  IJfe,  stanzas  on 

71 

Canzone  354 

Carle  of  Kellieburn  Braes  327 
Carrington,  N.  T.  lines  from  his  Dart¬ 
moor  535 

Charles  I.  Commons’  Address  to  208 
Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens,  lines  on  391 
Children ,  Three ,  thoughts  at  the  grave  of 
J68 


Cunningham,  Allan,  song  of  327 
Damasus,  Pope,  Hymn  on  St.  Agatha’s 
day  167 

Death  of  an  Infant,  lines  on  553 
Departure,  The  70 

Dirge  on  Eliz.  Duchess  of  Rutland  70 
Distresses  of  the  Manufacturers,  ode  on 
630 

Dove,  canzone  to  the  354 
Duncombe ,  Rev.  J.  on  the  Death  of  Miss 
Lance  ib. 

Dunstanvil/e,  Lord,  sonnet  to  552 
Epitaph  on  Dr.  Symmons  450 
Exhibition  of  Paintings,  lines  on  a  group 
at  451 

Existence,  stanzas  on  631 
Fume,  lines  on  450 
Flowers,  stanzas  71 

Foote,  Miss ,  impromptu  at  the  benefit 
of  450 

Graham,  Rev.J.  Gratitude,  a  story,  258 
Gratitude,  a  true  story,  ib. 
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Grave  of  three  children,  lines  on  1G8 
Harmonic  Society  of  Exeter,  anacreon¬ 
tic  stanzas  for  451 
Human  Life,  Calamities  of  7 1 
Idyl  on  Negro  Slavery  553 
Independence,  blessings  of  535 
Infant ,  on  the  death  of  553.  lines  ad¬ 
dressed  to  6'3 1 

Jones,  Rev.  J.  stanzas  in  praise  of  Sir 
Griffith  ah  Nicholas  354 
KilHeburn  Braes,  the  Carle  of  327 
Kirby  Moor  side,  stanzas  on  71 
Ijady  and  Merlin  168 
Lance,  Miss,  on  the  death  of  354 
Lievre,  TV.  on  a  straw  552 
M‘ Henry,  J.  stanzas  written  at  sea  255 
Maria,  sonnet  to  631 
Morning ,  apostrophe  to  the  535 
Muse,  stanzas  addressed  to  353 
Negro’s  Humble  Prayer  ib. 

Nicholas,  Sir  Griffith  ah,  stanzas  in 
praise  of  354 

Nuttall ,  Dr.  Hymn  to  St.  Agatha  167 
Ocean,  address  to  1 54 
“  Of  all  the  fowers  that  sweetly  blow"  7  1 
Old  Oak ,  address  to  451 
Page’s  song  in  Mrs.  Bray’s  <(  De  Foix” 
353 

Pennie,  J.  F.  Solomon's  Judgment  439 
Philanthropy,  ode  on  630 
Pilgrim,  E.  T.  Calamities  of  Human 
Life  71.  Anacreontic  stanzas  by  451 


Pleasure  and  Grief  552 
Polwhele ,  Rev.  R.  address  to  his  son  in 
in  India  345.  to  an  old  oak  451 
Pratt,  S.J.  on  Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens 

391 

Primrose,  stanzas  to  the  353 
Resignation,  Hymn  to  354 
Rutland ,  Duchess  of,  stanzas  on  70 
St.  Agatha's  Day,  167 
St.  Katharine’ s  Church ,  Tower,  on  the 
destruction  of  353 
Sea,  stanzas  written  at  255 
Skeffington,  Sir  Lumley,  dirge  on  the 
Duchess  of  Rutland  70.  impromptu 
at  the  benefit  of  Miss  Foote  450 
Slavery ,  lines  in  lamentation  of  168,  553 
Solomon' s  Judgment,  lines  on  439 
Song,  l(  And  is  my  lover  then  untrue” 
70.  Bacchanalian  631 
Sonnet  to  Lord  de  Dunstanville  552.  to 
Maria,  63 1 

Straw,  stanzas  on  a  552 
Symmons,  Dr.  epitaph  on  450.  tribu¬ 
tary  lines  to  552 

Taylor ,  J.  epitaph  on  Dr.  Symmons 
450.  tributary  lines  to  Dr.  Symmons 

552 

Terentii  Eunuehum,  epilogue  to  450 
IVard,  C.  stanzas  on  Existence  631 
TVeston ,  J.  lines  to  an  infant  ib. 

TVish,  The  631 
TVoman's  Love  259 
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***  The  Names  of  Persons  noticed  under  Gentlemen's  Seats ,  in  the  <(  Compendium 
of  County  History,”  are  not  included  in  this  Index. 


Abbot  386,  484.  R. 
485 

Abbott,  Jus.  174.  W. 

282 

Abell,  F.  284 
Abercromby  260, 
363 

Aberdeen,  200 

- Earl  448 

Abergavenny,  Lord 
487 

Abington,  C.  176 
Acklom,  C,  462 
Aeland,  SirT.  459 
Adams  359 
Adderley,  C.  B.  382 
Addis,  E.  B.  268 
Adnutt,  T.  282 
Adye,  E.  J.  462 
Aimsinek,  Capt.  W. 
462 

Akins  518 
Aldersey,  S.  267 
Alderson,  Sir  G.  380 


Alexander,  C.  380. 
M.  559 

Alexandre  448 
Algee,  J.  175 
Allen,  64,  290,  512, 
630.  Miss  187.  J. 
94.  J.  267 
Alletz,  P.  E.  364 
Allies,  T.  175 
Allison,  VV.  G.  176 
Allway  459 
Alpe  579 
Atrahal,  J.  C.  559 
Althorp,  Lord  172 
Ambler,  M.  268 
Ambrose,  H.  647 
Amcotts,  S.  L.  E. 

560,  639 
Amiel,  H.  C.  462 
Amyot  200,  527.  T. 
164 

Ancaster,  Ladv  26 
Anderson,  J.  363. 
R.  C.  359 


Andrew,  W.  268 
Andrewes  62 
Annesley  386 
Anquetil  532 
Anson,  H.  267 
Antrobus,  Sir  Ed. 
187 

Anwyl,  Col.  559 
Applebee,  J.  9l 
Appleton,  Capt.  560. 
M.  189 

Arbuthnot  198,453. 

C.  162.  Sir  R.  80 
Arden  63 

Ardleigh,  Capt.  46 1 
Armagh,  Abp.  262 
Armiger  227 
Armstrong  647.  J. 

573.  M.  368,  380 
Arnold  79.  R.  363. 

Maj.  G.  80 
Arthur,  C.  560 
Arundel,  C.  E.  643 
Arundell  363 


Ascham,  R.  509 
Ashlin,  W.  1 87 
Ashurst  362 
Ashwood,  D.  381 
Askew,  Dr.  236 
Astbury,  R.  578 
Astleys  437 
Aston,  A.  175,  236 
Athol  2 

Atkinson  637.  F. 

478.  S.  190 
Atlay,  H.  79 
Atlee,  H.  462 
Atwood,  A.  463 
Aubert,  J.  D.  477 
Aufrere,  A.  290 
Austin  638.  H.  176. 

J.  558.  J.  E.  382 
Awdry,  A.  573 
Aylmer, Sir  G.  G.462 
Ayre,  572 

Babington  627.  R. 
E:  286 

Baby,  D,  638 
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Back,  Lieut.  549 
Backhouse,  A.  93 
Bacon,  393,  483, 
583.  Maj.  363. 
Sir  E.  175.  M. 
190.  R.  621 

— - Lord  492 

Bagford  294 
Bagshawe,  E.  175. 

E.  B.  559 
Bagwell,  R.  378 
Bailey,  Justice  174. 

E.  559.  J.  79 
Baines,  R.  E.  378. 

W.  474 
Baird,  P.  6'58 
Baker  205.  J.  5 1 9 . 

R.  364.  S.  381. 
W.  L.  267 

Balcarras,  Earl  558 
Baldwin  227.  G. 

283 

Balfour,  C.  560 
Ball  65.  Arch.  558 
Balvaine,  VV.  638 
Bampton  506 
Bamston,  R.  80 
Bandinel,  Dr.  300 
Bangor,  J.  92 
Banke,  A.  187 
Bankes,  G.  267.  H. 
175.  W.  349 

-  Lady  F.  80 

Bankhead,  C.  79 
Bannister,  E.  92 
Barber,  A.  38  1 
Barbot,  E.  92 
Barbour,  L.  5  1 8 
Barclay  2.  Col.  D. 
382 

Bardgett,  W.  C.  188 
Baring  170,  260, 

355,  454.  F.  175 
Bai ker,  B.  267.  J. 
639.  M.  571.  P. 
H.  285.  W.  W. 
639 

Barlow,  W.  175 
Barnard,  Bp.  495 
Barnardiston  268 
Barnes  509-  G.  461. 

J.  551 
Barrett  68 
Barrington  38,  518, 
607 

Barron,  P.  H.  286 
Barter,  G.  382 
Barton,  534.  C.  C. 

639.  Sir  VV.  1 89 
Baskett,  A.  382.  S. 
91 

Basset  228.  Sir  R.  55 
Bassets  386 

Bassett,  S.  560 
Baston,  R.  509 
Bateman,  H.A.476 


t 


Bates,  A.  463 
Bathic,  M.  A.  268 
Bathurst  558 
Battersby,  A.  560 
Batty,  S.  285 
Baumgardt  268 
Baxter,  J.  I90,  476 
Bayldon,  R.  647 
Bavley,  Justice  639. 

\V.  F.  558 
Baynard  48,  395 
Baynton,  T.  170 
Beach,  Col.  H.  176 
Beans,  E.  175 
Beard,  H.  ib. 

Beatty  194 
Beauchamp,  R.  638 
Beauclerk  297 
Bebbington,  T.  380 
Becker,  S.  M.  268 
Beckford,  Aid.  123 
Beckett,  M.  A.  462 
Beckwith,  E.  G.  A. 
363 

Beddingfield  477 
Bede  135 

Bedford,  E.  80.  F. 
571.  FI.  176 

- Duke  453 

Beeston,  J.  B.  379 
Beetham,  W.  363 
Beevor,  C.  462 
Belcher,  J.  M.  558 
Bell,  A.  300.  J.  94. 
M.  A.  268.  T. 
482 

Bellasis,  Col.  G.  286 
Bellott,  T.  189 
Bellwood,  R.  639 
Belson,  M.  1 87 
Belt,  R.  382 
Bendy  518 
Benett  123 
Bengough  92 
Beningfield,  Sir  H. 
395 

Bennet,  Dr.  64 
Bennett  454,  629- 
E.  L.  462.  W. 
638 

Benson,  J.  R.  380. 

M.G.  364 
Bentbam  163 
Bentiuck,  Lord  267 
Benton,  J.  93 
Beresford,  G.  574, 
646 

- Ld.G.  636 

Berjew,  C.  188 
Berkeley  484.  Sir 
M .  485 

Bernard  298.  A. 638. 
FI.  \V.  363.  F. 
520 

Bertie  484 
Berlins,  P.  50 


Berwick,  Lord  350 
Best,  Justice  174. 

S.  364 

Betts,  T.  D.  268 
Bexley,  Lord  459 
Bickham,  Dr.  64 
Bicknell  362.  C.  79 
Ridwell,  W.  573 
Biggs,  T.  H.  461 
Bigod,  581 
Bill  637 
Billam,  J.  94 
Bingham,  G.  0. 382. 

M.  M. 461 
Birch  578.  E.  268. 
W.  175 

Bird,  J.  284.  S.  461 
Birkbeck,  Dr.  325 
Bisset  556 
Bisshopp,  E.  R.  470 
Blackburne  364.  F. 
363 

Blackden,  B.  G.  176 
Blacker,  E.  364 
Blackett,  F.  57 1 
Blackmore,  T.  607 
Blackstone  8 
Blackwell  55 
Blagg,  J.  M.  176 
Blaisel,  Marquis  du 
461 

Blake  419.  R.  175. 

T.  382 

Bland,  Dr.  559.  J.T. 

571.  M.  363 
Blaudy,  F.  J.  560 
Blaquiere,  G.  379 
Bligh,  J.  363 
Bliss,  R.  6 39 
Blomberg,  F.W.  461 
Blomefield  581 
Blount,  E.  187,  305. 
J.  93 

Bludwich,  J.  572 
Bluet  130 
Blum,  Dr.  6 7 
Blundevill,  J.  386 
Boaden,  J.  42 1 
Boate  206 
Bodenham,  C.  S. 381 
Boleyn  504 
Bolton,  C.  190 
Bone  396.  E.  572 
Bonini,  Mad.  79 
Boodie,  L.  W.  476 
Booth,  E.  A.  274 
Borlase  484 
Borradaile,  G.  268 
Borret  583 
Boswell,  D.  573.  T. 
D.  476 

Bos  worth  1 10,  423 
Boulter  309.  Dr.  H. 
208 

Bourdieu,  C.  284 
Bourne  295 
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Bowden  637.  J.  93 
Bowen,  A.  638.  R. 

382 

Bower,  F.C.  92,  188. 

H.  C.  268 
Bowes,  G.  518 
Bowles  239.  W.  175 
Bowyer  298.  J.  518 

- Lady  194 

Boyd  381 

Boyle  506.  A.  286 

- Lady  L.  5  / 1 

Boynton,  Sir  M.  509 
Boys,  J.  E.  381 
Bradford,  J.  H.  572 
Bradley,  J.  57 1 
Bradshaw,  Maj.  558 
Bragge  ib. 

Bragshaw,  Mrs.  189. 
J.  ib. 

Brander,  Capt.  J. 

363.  J.  M.  268 
Braybrooke  591 
Brayley  79,  429 
Brearey,  C.  S.  647 
Bree  62 7 
Brenan  386 
Brennan,  J.  380 
Brereton  518.  Col. 
461 

Brewster,  Dr.  300 
Brice,  E.  C.  93.  G. 
T.  560 

Brickdale,  E.  277 
Bridge  221.  J.  477 
Bridgenortb,  Earl 
459 

Bridges,  J.  J.  573. 

w.  107 

Bright  452.  R.  461 
Bringhurst,  S.  80 
Brisbane  557 
Briscoe,  M.  285 
Bristol,  Bp.  218 
Bristow,  C.  478.  T. 
F.  187 

Britton  123,  134, 
296,  320,  387, 

430 

Broadhurst,  J.  646 
Brockhurst,  J.S.545 
Bromhead,  J.  379 
Brompton  509 
Bronersky  67 
Brook,  M.  S.  462 
Brooke,  Capt.  557. 

E.  92.  J.  C.  303 
Brookhalding,  W. 
639 

Brotherton  581,  ib. 
Brougham 325,  357, 

452,  455 

Broughton  248,5 1 8. 
H.  E  285.  M. 
176 

Brown  320,  509.  C. 


652 
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233.  H.  M.  BO. 
H.  C.G47.  T.  183. 
T.  A.  363.  Sir  W. 
69  8 

Browne  134,  236, 
286,  549,  574.  C. 

L.  364.  H.  R. 
647.  J.  H.  176. 

M.  A.  268.  S.518. 
W.  462,  476.  Sir 
YV.  161 

Brownlow  98,  110. 
Sir  J.  25 

Brownrigg,  T.  282 
Bruce  236 
Brudenell,  Lord  639 
Brunton,  R.  363 
Brydges  395.  Sir 
E.  18,  25,  98,636. 
M.  98 

Brydone  28 
Bucanan  350 
Buchanan,  J.  1). 364 
Buck,  S.  W.  174 
Buekby,  J.  92 
Bucke,  Lieut.  286 
Buckeridge,  F.  H. 
462 

Buckingham,  Duke 
258 

Buckland  622.  A. 

380, 381 
Buckler  123 
Bucknall  283 
Buisson,  W.  175 
Bulkeley,  Col.  W. 
285,  501.  T.  291 

- Vise.  285 

Bull,  Dr.  79.  J.46I. 

P.  B.  572 
Bulley,  M.  283 
Bullock,  G.  572 
Bullokar,  D.  G.  386 
Bulman,  J.  J.  263 
Bulteel,  J.  462 
Burch,  J.  R. 477 
Burder,  J.  80 
Burdeit,  Sir  F.  357 
Burdon,  R.  366 
Burey  458 
Burgess  300,  472. 

Bp.  134.  Dr.  520 
Burgh,  VV.  B.  363 
Burke  57,  62,  226, 
255.  W.  638 
Burley,  J.  520 
Burn,  R.  189 
Burnet,  H.  177 
Burnett  509*  R.  572 
Burnside,  R.  645 
Burr,  L.  M.  462 
Burrel  17  6 
Burrell,  J.  G.  364 
Burrough,  Jus.  103, 
174.  C.  364 
Burrows,  E.  92 


Burslem,  Col.  558 
Burt  534 
Burton,  D.  326 
Bury,  P.  559 
Busby,  E.  28 
Busch,  Dr.  6’7 
Buschman,  C.  559 
Bush,  VV.  363 
Bushell  510 
Bute  28 

Butler  55,  300,  301, 
539.  K.475.  S. 

R.  478 

Butterfield,  H.  79 
Butters,  A.  477 
Buttervvick,  Miss 
57  3 

Butterwoode,  VV. 

582 

Butterworth  355 
Buxton,  Mrs.  176. 

C.  174.  F.  261 
Byng  460 

Bvron  98,  240,630. 
'Adm.  274 

-  Lord,  47,  263, 

622 

Cage  484 
Caillaud  35 1 
Cairneross,  Capt. 

558 

Calcraft  355 
Calthorpe  504 

- - -  Lord  356 

Caltman,  VV.  J.  560 
Calvert,  G.  5 10.  N. 

R.  364 
Cambry  525 
Camden  128 
Cameron,  Maj.  363. 
A.  187 

Campbell  325,  329. 
A.  638.  Sir  A.  263. 
Gen.  Sir  A.  359, 
657.  C.  553.  E. 
639.  N.  558.  Sir 

N.  563.  T.  638 
Candler,  P.  79 
Canel,  M.  258 
Canning  59,  170, 
260,  261,  319, 
355,  452,  454  bis. 
459,  557,  558 
Canterbury,  Abp. 

459,  554 
Capel,  J.  S.  462 
Capes,  A.  285 
Capon  213.  W.  164 
Capransi  449 
Cardigan,C’tess38 1 
Carew  558.  bir  G. 
111.  J.  W.  378. 
T.  38 

Carey,  Dr.  112.  Sir 
H.  482.  Sir  R.  338 
Carleton  179.483 


Carlisle,  Lord  62, 

98 

Carlton,  T.  1 06 
Carlyon,  T.  1  75 
Carmichael,  Maj.  79 
Carnarvon,  C’tess 
187 

Carr,  S.  176.  T.  9l.‘ 
T.  VV.  545 

Carrington  34.  S. 
560 

- Lord  627 

Carter,  B.  C.  283.  J. 
163,  187.  M.  C. 
272.  R.  VV.  474. 
VV.  79 

Carus,  R.  285 
Case,  J.  269,  284 
Cashel,  Abp.  262 
Cassan  298 
Casson,  H.28G.  VV. 
175 

Caswall,  J.N.  572 
Cathcart,  D.  363 
Catheral,*M.  582 
Catling,  J.  646 
Cator,  Maj.  364 
Cattermole  162 
Catton,  Sir  J.  484 
Cavendish,  M.  462. 
D  463 

Caulfield  286,  386 
Cautley,  W.  232 
Cawston,  F7.  268 
Cazalet  285 
Ceil  man  510 
Chabert  601,  604 
Chadwick,  H.  M. 
560 

Chaf6e,  M.  179 
Challen,  G.  642 
Chalmers  422 
Chamberlain  433 
Cham  bers,Capt.357 
Chamier,  G.  G.  478 
Champagne,  Capt. 
F.  558 

Champollion  349 
Chandos,  Lord  26 
Chaplin,  D.  463.  E. 
189 

Chapman  187.  C.J. 
379,  575.  E.  C. 
560.  J.  381.  M. 

462 

Ckappe  311 
Charlton,  E.  380.  J. 
93 

Charriere,  C.  92 
Chateaubriand,  Vis. 

88 

Chatham,  Lord  63, 

452 

Chaucer  623 
Cheese,  J.  189 
Cherry,  J.  477 


Chester  584 

• - Bp.  459, 460, 

627 

Chetwood  518 
Chetwynd,  Vis.  80 
Chichely  484,  485 
Chichester,  Bp.  459 

- Capt.  461. 

Sir  A.  101 
Chidcock  497 
Child,  C.  679 
Childers,  L.  VV.  190 
Chisholm,  G.  281 
Chislett  572 
Chitty,  T.  268 
Cholmeley,  Sir  M. 
364 

Cholmly  510 
Cholmondeley,  C. 
461 

Christie  448 
Churchill,  R.  472 
Churton  219 
Chute  486 
Claton,  G.  190 
Clan  ricarde,  March. 

267.  Marq.  558 
Clapperton,  Capt. 

264,  457,  634 
Clare,  Earl  364 
Clarence,  Duke  628 
Clarke  1 10,  510.  C. 
94.  J.  378.  Sir  J. 
R.  582.  N.  268. 
T.  T.  462 
Clarkson  223 
Clay,  C.  268 
Claydon  581 
Clayton,  Sir  VV.  578. 
W.  R.  363.  Maj. 
W.  R.  175 
Cleaver,  H.  C.  175 
Cleeve  558.  Maj. 
ib. 

Clerk,  Sir  G.  355. 

E.G.  558 
Clerke,  F.  363 
Clewes  376 
Clifford,  M.  638.  R. 
294 

- Lady  A.  538 

Clinton,  98,  290.  C. 

J.  F.  268 
CHssold,  H.  639 
Clive  23 6 

Clough  583.  J.  93. 

J.  H.  5  59 
Cobb,  T.  1 90 
Cobbett  344,  555 
Cohbol  504 
Cockaine,  J.  282 
Cochrane,  Capt.  J. 
D.  647 

-  Lord  632 

Cock  bom,  Sir  G.  88 
Cocks,  J.  S.  363 
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Cod  ring*  on,  C.A.M. 

BO.  E.  462 
Coe,  Capt.  349 
Coghla.11,  J. 478 
Coke,  A.  381 

- -  Lord  437 

Colberg,  Miss  520, 
607  ‘ 

Colborne  227 
Colby,  Capt.  462 
Colchester21,.  B.477 
Cole,  Miss  462.  J. 
574 

Colebrooke,  M.  272 
Coleman,  C-W.  268 
Coleridge,  S.T.  625 
Coles,  J.  637.  VV.92 
Collard,  R.  87 
Collet,  S.  639 
Colleton,  J.  R.  638 
Collingwood,  Lord 
464 

Collins  406.  E.  462. 
J.  379 

Collinson  300,  426 
Column,  J.  482 
Colquitt,  Capt.  G. 
189 

Coltman,  W.  B.  92 
Colville,  Sir  C.  80 
Combermeve,  Lord 
456 

Comes  518 
Compton,  Sir  J.  333 
Comyn,  S.  G.  461 
Comyns  188 
Coningham,W.  137 
Coningsby  487 
Conington,  K.  363 
Constable,  Miss 46 1. 
F.  380 

Conybeare  506 
Coriyngham,  A.268. 

Marq.  554 
Cook  520.  B.  363 
Cooke  393.  Sir  W. 
B.  80 

Cooper  362,  460. 
Sir  A.  627-  H.  190. 
J.  G.  236.  P.  B. 
47.  R.  396.  T. 
572 

Coopland,  T.  382 
Cope  477,  484.T  94 
Copeland, W.93, 188 
Copland,  A.  462 
Coppard,  D.  79 
Copsey,  D.  646 
Coquerel  163 
Corbin,  E.  179 
Cork  243 
Cornaro  520 
Corneillot  550,  6 37 
Cornwall,  Sir  G.  88 
Cornwallis  406,502. 
Sir  VV.  3 96 


Coront,  A.  69 
Corpe,  C.  268 
Corry,  H.  378.  II. 

T.  L.  175 
Corsellis,  N.  571 
Cusin,  Bp.  520 
Costerton  189 
Cotes,  E.  267*  J. 

175 

Cotter,  W.  P.  638 
Cottingham  647 
Cotton,  J.  H.  559. 

W.  456 

Coulson,  J.  C.  188 
Coulthurst  57  l 
Courtenay  175.  W. 

175 

Coventry  290 
Cowe  277 
Cowlard,  W.  267 
Cowper  295,  368. 

FI.  175 
Cox,  T.  268 
Coxe,  D.  284 
Cracherode  520 
Cradock  62.  M.  188 
Craig,  J.  476 
Crane  578 
Craufurd  558 
Crawley  1 87 
Creevy,  T.  3 66 
Creighton,  A.  358 
Cremorne,  Viscount 

3,  380 

Creswell,  H.  175 
Crew  485,  487 
Crewe  520 
Creyke,  Pc.  573 
Crisp  195 
Crofton,  L.476 
Croke  484 
Croker,  J.  N.  632 
Crompe,  G.  93 
Crompton,  T.  518 
Cromwell  206.T.  164 
Cropper  223 
Crosthwaite,  L.  573 
Crowder  460 
Crowe  432.  .1.  558 
Crump,  C.  C.  267 
Cudlipp,  J.  S.  558 
Cundy 386 
Cunningham  323. 

B.  188 

Cuppage,  J.R.  286, 

380.  S.  638 
Curling,  J.  560 
Curry,  M.  286 
Cursham,  L)r.  461 
Curtis  69.  Mrs.  364 
Curwen  357 
Curwood,J.  175 
Cuthbert401 .  G.282 
Cutts  484,485 
Cuvier  25,29,  351 
Cuyler,  Capt.  558 


Da  Costa  574 
Dagley,  W.  379 
Daglish,  J.  189 
Dailies  297 
Dakins,  VV.  572 
Dalbv,  VV.  79 
Dale  109 

Dallaway  348,  395 
Dam  in  482 
Dance,  M.  284 
Dandridge,  J.  175 
Daniel,  A.  130.  T. 
174 

Daniell  139 
Dansey,  W.  267 
Darcies  401 
Darell,  D.  520 
D’Arcy  636 
Darling,  J.  560 
Darnley,  Earl  459 
Dashwood,  A.  363, 
558 

Daveney,  H.  386 
Davenport  260 
Davidson,  E.  285 
T.  647.  W.  380 
Davies  55.  E.  176. 
F.  364.  J.  461, 
571.  T.  3,9>  175 
Davis  93.  J.382 

Davison  300,  607. 

C.  W.  187.  J.  267 
Davy,  J.  1 66 
Davye,  T.  94 
Dawkins  363.  J.  C. 
285 

Dawne,  G.  476 
Dawson  453,  636. 

Capt.  359.  R.  379 
Day,  G.  363 
Dean,  E.  N.  364 
Deane,  C.  191.  G. 

583.  J.  92 
Deare,  M.  476 
Dease  550 
Debary,  R.  92 
Debrett  98 
De  Caumont  163 
De  Clifford  413 
De  Crespigny,  Cap. 
C.  191 

De  Gerville  1 63 
De  Grey  579 
D’Egville  79,  460 
Deighton  583 
Delamere,  Lord559 
De  la  Salle, Col.268, 
364 

De  la  Warr,  C’tess 
573 

De  Loxley  518 
Delv  636 

De  Magneville  163 
De  Mayenne  291 
De  Meifont,  Count 
E.  80 


Denbigh,  Earl  65, 

236 

Denham  432.  Maj. 

265.  D.  638 
Denison,  R.  559 
Denman  35 6,  452 
Dennett,  M.285 
Dennison  452 
Denny,  M.  176 
Dent,  T.  638 
Denys,  C.A.  94,283. 
C.  F.  477 

De  Paira,  M.  A.  461 
DeRoos,  Lt.-col.283 
De  Rous,  W.  499 
Desart,  Countess 
368 

Desborough,  C.  574 
Desforges,  M.  38  I 
Deuchan,  Capt. 363 
De  Umfravell  305 
Devas,  F.  190 
Devonshire,  Duke 
461 

DeWelcks  a  laGlen, 
Baroness  461 
Dewell,  J.  94 
Dewhurst  512 
Dewing,  R.  579 
Dickinson  260.  A. 
285.  C.  268.  H. 
268.  J.  D.  559.  VV. 
268 

Dickson  265,  634 
Digby,  D.  638.  J. 

574.  VV.  461 
Digges  484,  487 
Dighton,  R.  187 
Dimsdale,  R.  93 
Dinham  412 
DipoNagora,  Prince 
359 

Disney,  E.  C.  268 
Dixon  190.  T.  559. 

W.H.  79 
Dobin,  Maj.  558 
Dobson,  E.  462 
Dodart  603 
Dodd,' A.  187.  J.  M. 
380 

Dodgson,  J.  282  • 
Dodsley,  R.  46 
Don,  Sir  A.  382 
Donavan,  R.  1 75 
Donne,  J.  268 
Donovan,  J.  573 
Dooley,  T.  190 
Doran,  Maj.  79 
Doughty  26,  558. 

H.  268 
Douglas  482 

-  Lady  14 

Douthwaite  503 
Dow  23  VV.  639 
Dowell,  VV.  379  bis „ 
Dowse,  A.  284 
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Dowsing,  T.  477 
Doyley,  Sir  C.  2 
Drake,  Dr.  J  36, 282. 

R.  286 

Dray  cot  296 
Drew  345.  Capt.E. 

4G2.  J.  478 
Drewe,  Capt.  558. 

C.  J.  477 
Drovetti  351 
Drummond,  Capt. 
363.  C.  T.  364.  H. 
175 

Dubberley,  E.  38 1 
Duckett,  Sir  G.  175 
Duddell,  «J.  282 
Dudgeon,  P.  558 
Dudley  397 
Duff,  J.  639 
Duffield  583 
Dugdale  Sir  W.  34 
Dulle  133 
Dunally,  Lord  176 
Dunbar,  W.  638 
Duncan  622.  A.  79. 

J.  G.  267,  364 
Duncombe  485.  C. 

558.  W.  175 
Duncutt,  J.  381 
Dungarvon,  Vise. 
189 

Dunmore  1  JO 

-  Lord  397 

Dunn  362.  J.  638 
Dupont,  S.  286 
Durham,  Bp.  284 
Dutton  639  bis.  H. 
311 

Dyce  194 
Dyer  164.  E.  164 
Dymoke  305 
Earle,  J.  190 
Earsdon  194 
East,  E.  573 
Eccles  459 
Echalaz,  J.  380 
Eden  438,  447.  J. 

165,  638 
Edgecombe  125 
Edgell,  E.  284 
Edgeworth,  R.  L. 
311 

Edmonds,  E.  94.  R. 
175 

Edridge,  Dr.  C.  L. 

282.  H.  502 
Edwards  292.  F.  176. 
L.  268.  P.  638.  R. 
476 

Egerton  397*  Sir  R. 

386.  T.  28 
Egmont,  Countess 

286 

Elcock,  M.A.  B.  561 
Elige,  M.  283 
Elland  638 


Ellerby,  W.  92 
Ellerton,  Dr.  545.  J. 
79 

Ellice  170,  2G0 
Elliott,  G.  639.  R. 

174.  W.  284 
Ellis  200,  448,  462, 
551,583.  Col. 552. 
C.  R.  558  Maj. 
558.  G.  A.  162.  H. 
164,638 

Elliston,  E.  560 
Elmes,  J.  54 
Elmburst  518 
Elwes,  J.  P.  175.  S. 
188 

Empson,  T.  94 
Engle  579 
Erskine  386.  R.  638 
Escott  572 
Estcourt.  T.  B.  267 
Eune  401 

Evans  55,  349.  C. 
574.  Adm.  F.  574. 
H.  267,  Sir  J.  190. 
J.  571.  W.  382, 
646 

Everard  584.  Maj. 

M.  558 

Every,  Sir  E.  284. 
H.  462 

Ewbank,  J.  378 
Exeter,  Earl  109 

-  Lady  26 

-  Marq.  453 

Eyre,  S.  188 
Eyres,  S.  268 
Faber  300.  T.H.607 
Fagg,  Sir  J.  175 
Fairfax  509.  W.  477 
Fairlam,  R.  W.  560 
Fairlie,  J.  286 
Faithful  637 
Faitbfull  636 
Falkner,  C.  176.  F. 
571 

Falls,  T.  638 
Fane  368.  Sir  H. 
479 

Fanshaw  487 
Farewell,  J.  M.  479 
Farmer  62.  Dr.  236. 
E.  268 

Farnborougb,  Baron 

558 

Farquharson  363. H. 
638 

Fat  ran, Lieut. C.  462 
Farren  460 
Farrer,  J.  1 87 
Faulkner  201,  291. 
T.  391' 

Fauntleroy,Mrs.380 
Fauquier,  T.  290 
Fawcett,  D.H.638. 
W.  175 


Fearnc,  Capt.  264 
Fearon,  Lt.-cgL  175 
Fell,  W.  W.  80 
Felton,  Dr. 4 
Feinting,  S.  283 
Fergusson,  J.  558 
Fernley  393.  A.  381 
Ferns,  Bp.  454,  455 
Ferrers,  Earl  236 
Fetberstone,  11.364 
Feverall  580 
Finpham  4t)6 
Firth,  J.  19 
Fishburn,  J.  286 
Fisher  138.  Dr.  298. 

M.  L.  559 
Fitt  581 

Fitzgerald  16.  M. 

356 

Fitzhugh,  T.  175 
Fitzroy,  G.  M.  368 

-  Lord  558  bis. 

Fitzwilliam  346 
Fleetwood  206 
Fletcher,  T.  380 
Flint,  E.  477 
Fluve,  J.  477 
Fly,  M.  A.  560 
Flyer  518 
Foley,  E.  567 
Foljambe,  G. S.  175. 
J.  94 

Folkestone,  Ld.  170 
Foord,  M.  28 6 
Foot,  J.  H.  646 
Foote  187.  S.  236. 

W.  H. 560 
Forbes  573.  C.  187. 

F.  478.  YV.  S.  639 
— —  Lord  460 
Forby,  K.  281 
Forster636.  T.F.349. 

YV.  F.  175 
Fortescue  98,  636 

• -  Lord  98 

Forth,  G.  E.  186 
Fosbroke  141,  218, 
428 

Foskett,  W.  R.  176 
Foster  234.  A.  175, 
267.  E.  282.  J. 
189.  M.  L.  80.  L. 
455.  T.  91.  Capt. 
YV.  267 

Foulis,  J.  R.  478. Sir 
YV.  559 

Foulkes,  M.  380 
Fowler  572.  R.  H.  80 
Fox  200,272,  452. 
F.  363.  S.  632,639. 
T.  267.  YV.  477 
Foxhall,  E.  560 
Foy,  C.  462 
Frances  582 
Frankland,  R,  382, 
646 


Franklin,  Capt. 549. 

607.  J.  550 
Franklyn,  C.  381 
Franks,  Sir  J.  559 
Fraser,  G.  80 
Freeman  1 89-  D.477. 
E-  382.  J.4G2.YV. 
P.  YV.  175 

Freemantle,  YV.  H. 
558 

Freer,  W.  638 
Froissart  623 
Frost,  J.  69 
Frowd,  J.  T.  283 
Fry  285*  J.39 
Fryer,  E-  186.  Sir 
T.  194.  J.  284.  T. 
S.  174 

Fuller  485.  N. 3.268 
Gamaley  67 
Garbett,  1'.  80 
Gardiner  292.  Maj. 
C.  559 

Gardner  350.  E.  285 
Garland,  M.  M.  462 
Garnerin  638 
Garratt,  G.  199 
Garrick  62 
Garrow  225.  Baron 
174 

Gascoigne, Maj  558. 
M.  570 

Gaselee,  Just.  174 
Gaskill  88 
Giiuden  248 
Gaudron  582 
Gaudy  395 
Gavagh,  Lord  364 
Gee  503 
Cell,  T.  363 
George,  P.  581 
Geraret  258 
Germaine,  Lady E.  4 
Gessner,  H.  C.  574 
Ghrimes,  YY\  1 88 
Gibbes,  Sir  G.  S.462 
Gibbon,  F.  338 
Gibbons  589.  Maj. 
L.  284 

Gibbs,  H.  607 
Gideon,  R.  283 
Giddys  139 
Gifford  345 

- -  Lord  355 

Gilbee,  C.  560 
Gilbert,  Dr.  208 
Gill,  R.  607 
Gilley  301.  S.  520 
Gilpin  141 
Giraldelli  604 
Girdlestone  363 
Gisborne  28,  215> 
301 

Gladall,  Mr.  381 
Gleadon,  T.  461 
Glege,  J.  B.  638 
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Glen  647 

Glendining,  A.  462 
Glendour  55 
Glenn  268 
Glover,  Maj.  558. 

F.  176 

Godfrey,  G.  285.  S. 

382/  VV.  380 
Godwin,  Sir  F.  484 
Gobier  88 
Golden,  Sir  J.  53 
Golder,  G.  L.  558 
Golding,  M.  461 
Goldsmid,  Capt.558 
Goldsmith  62,  23 1 
Golovnin,  Capt.  67 
Gompertz  406 
Gooch,  Sir  T.  382 
Good,  J.  M.  626 
Goodenough  459 
Goodrich,  C.  1 76 
Goodridge,  E.  4“ 7 
Goodsman  638 
Goodwin  406 
Gocdwyn,  W.  476 
Goose,  T,  423 
Gordon  101 .  R.  175 
Gore,  A.  558,  J.  S. 

94.  R.  H.  190 
Goreing  518 
Gorham,  G.  C.  499 
Gorling,  R.  647 
Gormanston,  Vis- 
c’tess  284 
Gosling,  E,  M.  268 
Gossep,  VV.  359 
Goube  532 
Gough  228,  305, 
397,  526 

Goulburn  172,  262, 
357 

Gould  94,  236.  G. 
95 

Gower,  Lady  F.  L. 
80,  561 

Grady,  M.  T.  57 1 
Grafton,  Duke  63, 
236 

Graham  386.  A.  M. 
640.  E.643.  J.495 

- -Baron  174 

Grant,  Capt.  633. 
C.  260.  D.  607- 
E.  B.  T.  95.  J.  P. 
356.  S.  647 
Grantham, Lord  459 
Granville,  Vise.  98, 
125,  627 

Gray  65,  236,  582. 
Dr.  300.  E.  461. 

G.  R.  176.  J.  285. 
Dr.  J.  380.  Sir  R. 
485.  W.  475,  638 

Greathead  578 
Greaves,  A.  285 
Gent.  Mag.  Suppl 

M 


Green  3,  91.  A.  573. 

T.  21,  461 
Greene,  G.  B.  266 
Greenwood,  R.  268 
Gregg,  H.  283 
Gregory,  F.  S.  364. 

Dr.  G.  284 
Gregson,  E.  H.  268. 
S.  ib. 

Greham,  C.  285 
Grenfell  356 

- Lady  G.  646 

Grenville,  Lord  98 
Gresham  395,  578 
Gresley,  Sir  R.  174 
Gretch,  N.  76 
Greville,  G.  267 
Grey,  Lady  E.  462. 
J.  646 

- Lord  99 

Griesbach  134 
Griffin  573 
Griffith,  H.  D.  175 
Griffiths,  J.  284.  R. 
92 

Grimston,  SirH.397 
Grooby,  J.  176 
Grosse,  J.  638 
Grosvenor,  Earl  453 
Grotefend  630 
Grove  437.  F.  364 
Guildford,  Lady  26 
Guise  297 
Gundorp,  J.  626 
Gunning,  Mrs.  189 
Gunnis  38 1 
Gurdon,  B.  A.  572 
Gurney  229,  423. 

H.  200,449,  551 


Gutch, 

R.  559 

Guy,  M.  379 

Gwilt 

2,  547. 

E. 

382. 

G.  31 

Gwyn, 

H.  2 

Gwynne  588. 

H. 

286 

Hadley  291 
Hadow,  E.  J.  267 
Haggard,  T.  176 
Hailes,  Maj.  558 
Halcomb,  A.  176 
Hale,  R.  FI.  B.  175 
Halery  153 
Halford,  C.  D.  559. 
Sir  H.  463.  S. 
559 

Halifax  62 
Hall  514.  Dr.  267. 
B.  175.  C.  FI- 
461.  F.  80.  J.J. 
382.  J.  283.  S, 
M.  462 

Hallam  200.  H.  164, 
448,  551 
llalliday,  J.  190 
XCV1.  Part  I. 


Hallward,  J.  175 
Halse,  M.  92 
Iialsean  50 6 
Hamil  ton, Capt. 632. 
W.  639.  Sir  W.77 

- -  LordA.26'0 

Hammersley,  M.  80 
Hamond,  E.  G.  379 
Handley,  C.  R.  267 
Hanmer,  Capt.  558. 

Sir  T.  332 
Hanson,  VV.  H.  1 61 
Harcourt,  C’tessl87 
Harder,  Dr.  67,603 
Harding,  VV.  284 
Hardinge,  Dr.  C.  63 
Hardwick,  T.  573 
Hardwicke,  E.  572, 
647 

Hardy,  H.  638.  S. 
226,  588.  VV.  A. 
286 

Harewood,Lord  459 
Harford,  W.  H.  80 
Hargreaves,  J.  382 
Harington,  M.  C. 

560.  Capt.  462 
Harley,  E.  476.  M. 

C.  86 

Flarnage,  Capt.  176 
Harper,  VV.  571 
Harperfield  638 
Harris  490,  504.  J. 

647.  L.  M.  573 
Harrison,  C.  638. 

D.  C.  R.  639.  E. 
187.  F.  190 

Harrowby,  Earl 459, 
554 

Harsnett  583 
Hart,  T.  2’32 
Hartlip  206 
Harvey,  H.  462.  J. 
V.  639 

Haselfoot,  C.  476 
Haselrigg  401 
Haslam,  M.  176 
Ilassels,  C.  S.  363 
Hastings  397 

- Marq.  1 10 

Ilasvvell,  VV.  93 
Hatley,  J.  502 
Hattam,  T.  476 
Hatton  487-  SirC. 

164.  E.  M.  176 
Hawkes647.  L.364 
Hawkesworth  236 
Hawkins  236.  E. 
560.  J.  175.  Sir  J. 
194 

Hawkswortb,  F.  E. 

366 

Hawley,  Sir  H.  381 
Hawlings  629 
Hawtayne  559 


Hay,  Maj.  558 
Hayden  138 
Hayes,  Capt.  78 
Hay  ley,  D.  273 
Hay  man,  H.  281 
I  I  ay  ter  194 
Hayward,  A.M.  463. 

T.  190 
Head,  A.  28 
Heald,  S.  462 
Heap,  H.  80 
Hearne  294,  497 
Heath,  R.  378 
Heathcote,  B.  188, 
454 

Hebbert,  Dr.  559 
Fleberden,  Dr.  277, 

627 

Hedges,  J.  380.  T. 

380 

Helm,  J.  646 
Helme,  J.  C.  267 
Helyar,  VV.  175 
Piemans  534 
Henderson,  D.  258 
Henniker,  Sir  A. 

268.  E.  ib. 

Henry  311 
Henslow,  E.  P.  461 
Heppesley,  L.  188 
Hepworth,  (IE. 284. 

M.  ib.  R.  62.9 
Herbert,  L.  268.  Sir 
P.  538 

Herman,  J.  50 
Hermann,  M.  172 
Herne  448 
Hervey,  Lord  476 
Heselden,  J.  95 
Hesketh,  H.  285.  P. 
560 

Heslop  386 
Hetherington,  B. 
476 

Hewitt,  VV.  639 
Hey  rick,  J.  381 
Heysham,  R.T.  559- 
VV.  41 

Hey  wood,  J.  559.  P. 
80 

Hickes,  Dr.  497 
Hickey,  J.  189 
Hickman,  F.  285 
Hicks,  A.  186.  J. 

633 

Higgin,  J.  572 
Higgins,  Maj.  267 
Hill,  J.  93.  Capt.J. 
363.  M.  C.  190. 
T.  175,  191 
Hillier,  VV.380 
Hi  neks,  J.  559 
Hingeston  503 
Hingiston,  VV.  364 
Hingistone,  S.  477 


060 
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Hitchins,  Sir  K.  93 
Hoadley,  H.  4. 
Iloare,  E.  H.  55.9. 
SirR.  C.  217, 427, 
542 

Hobbs,  J.  476 
Hobhouse  335 
Hobson  343 
H  ockley,  J.  80 
Hodges  291.  C.47G. 

H.  267,364.  J.  E. 
80 

Hodgson  300,  302. 
E.  94.  J.  259, 646. 
M.  462 

Hogarth,  Capt.  558 
bis.  T.  638 
Hogg  637 

Hole,  505.  R.379 
Holford,  T.  573 
Holl,  J.  M.  267 
Holland  629 
Hollingsworth  300 
Hollis,  P.  187 
Holme,  W.  559 
Holmes,  S.  284 
Hood  40,208.  H.  N. 

I. 90 

Hook,  215.  J.  461 
Hooke,  Sir  T.  320 
Hooker  146.  R.  99 
Hopetoun,  Earl  560 
Hopkins  495.  Capt, 
558.  R.  176 
Hopton  395 
Hore,  E.  176 
Hornbuckle,  T.  W. 
639 

Horner,  J.  79,  462 
Horrocks,  P.  559.  S. 
80 

Horsfall  459 
Horton  357.  W.  198 
Hoskins  487 
Hoste,  T.  D.  28 1 
Hotbam  23 6 
Houghton  518.  R. 
477 

Houston  457 
Howardl90.  R.638. 
S.  C.  639-  W. 
187 

- Ladv  E.  639 

Howell,  YV.  572 
Howes,  E.  294.  F. 

363 

Howman,  G.  E.  175 
Hubbocke,  VV.  49 
Huckwell  487 
Hudson  476 

- Lord  538 

Hughes  268.  H.476. 
H.  R.  560.  J.  476, 
573 

Hull,  M.  572.  W.H. 

462 


Hullock,  Baron  174 
Hume  260,  305, 

355,  356,  361, 

452 

Humphrey,  A.  38 1 
Hunt  78.  H.  136 
Hunter  221.  H.379- 

J.  175  M.  364 
Hurd  62,  64 
Hurt  518 

Huskisson  170,260, 
355, 357, 454 
Hussey,  Mrs.  187 
Hutchinson  92.  C. 

172,  263.  G.  573 
Hutton,  Dr.  294 
Huxham  606 
Huxley,  T.  558 
Hyanson  2 
Hyde  8,  419,  438. 

Mrs.  189 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  172 
Ingram  1  1 0 
Ingus,  VV.  57 1 
I nmans,  D.  78 
Innes,  J.  188 
Inwood,  VV.  19 
Ireland  422 
Iremonger,Mrs.  283 
Irving  547.  VV.  245. 
558 

Izmailoff  67 
Jackson,  Maj.  558. 
F.  VV.  364.  J.  187- 
J.  379.  M.  382. 
P.  518.  VV.  647 
Jacob,  VV.  356 
James  634.  R.  57 1 
Jamieson,  J.  626 
Jarman,  N.  476 
Jarrett  93 
Jeanneret,  C.W.  176 
Jebb  4 

Jeffreason  284 
Jenkin,  J.  638 
Jenkins  637 
Jenny,  Dr.  H.  3 
Jenyns,  S.  403 
Jeremie,  J.  A.  65 
Jervis,  S.  520 
Johnes,  T.  475 
Johns,  VV.  175 
Johnson  62,  237* 
Dr.  569.  E.  477- 
F.  363.  G.  175.  S. 
379.  VV.  378.  VV. 
639 

Johnstone,  E.  285. 

Capt.  H.  462 
Jolles  494 
Jolliffe  400,  550.  T. 

637 

Jolly,  VV.  519 
Jonenne,  H.  J.  364 
Jones  55,  78,  302, 
460.  A.  639.  D. 


380. 

F.  G38. 

H. 

175. 

J.  80, 

175, 

573. 

J.G.  363.  R. 

94, 

189 

Jordan 

1,  C.  88. 

E. 

560. 

VV.  258 

1 

Jortin, 

,  Dr.  295 

Jubb, 

H.  268. 

J.  ib. 

Judd,  A.  M.  176 
Justice,  J. T.  46 1 
Ivalaidovitch  66 
Kane,  H.  C.  518 
Kater,  Capt.  H.  448 
Kavanagh,  T.  363 
Kay,  VV.  382 
Keating,  B.  478 
Keith  642.  VV.  264 
Kekewicb,  S. T.  175 
Keld,  T.  94 
Kellet  194 
Kelly  468.  A.  638. 
H.  91 

Kelson  175 
Kemble  367.  C.  266, 
460.  E.  284 
Kempster,  T.  572 
Kendal,  G.  379 
Kendall  149 
Kennedy  292,  478, 
628 

Kennicott,  A.  6 07 
Kentish,  N.  L.  176 
Keppel,  A.  M.  368. 
E.  S.  363 

Keppell,  Lady  M. 

268 

Kett,  E.  477 
Key,  F.  189 
Kidd,  Dr.  62 1 
Kilpatrick,  E.  462 
Kinchart,  J.  C.  88 
Kindred,  J.  190 
King292.  Mrs.  187. 
E.  80.  H.  179.  H. 
S.  380.  J.  187-  M. 
607.  M.  E.  268.  S. 
638 

- Lord  453 

Kingston,  B.  176 
Kinnersly  5 1 8 
Kirk,  VV.  189 
Kirke,  Lieut>col. 
285 

Kirkpatrick,  J.  191 
Kitchinman  581 
Knaggs,  J.  190 
Knatchbull,  Sir  E. 

454.  M.  D.  560 
Knight  290.  E.  540. 
R.  629 

Knightley,  J.VV.  639 
Knighton,  Sir  VV. 
i  62 

Knipe,  R.  482 
Knivett  395 
Knollys,  F.  282 


Knox,  S.  5*2 
Kolli,  Baron  de  80 
Kranigsfeld  67 
Krilof  67 
Kyme  305 
Kyte  476 

Labouchere,  H.  363 
Lacy,  R.  461 
Lafitte  88 

Laing  460,  P.  462. 
T.  57 1 

Lake  397.  SirT.  483 

-  Lord  456 

Lamb,  G.  452.  VV. 

452 

Lambert  200,  636. 
A.  177.  M.  163. 
W.  476 

Lancaster,  S.  639 
Lance,  A.  560.  J. 
476 

Land,  R.  573 
Landon  110 
Lane,  J.  583.  L.  P. 
559 

Langdale,  Mrs.  364 
Langley,  F.  364.  M. 
175 

Langslow,  Capt. 559 
Langton,  A.  268.  E. 

646.  VV.  G.  267 
Lansdown,  Earl  172 
Lansdown,  Marq. 

261,  452,453 
Lanton,  R.  270 
Larcher  102,  508 
Larking  C. E.  639 
Latham,  Dr.  627 
Latimer  58 1  bis. 
Laton,  C.  647 
La  Trobe,  P.  80 
Lauderdale,  Earl 
172,  261,  453 
Launcelyn  501 
Laurence,  J.  94 
Laurenti  66 
Laurents,  E.  92 
Law, W.  161 
Lawrence,  A.  E.  176. 

T.  190 
Lawrie  503 
Lawson,  A.  364 
Laxmore,  W.  571 
Layton,  M.  386 
Leach, R.  572 
Leader,  VV.  285 
Leake  349.  VV.  M. 
626 

Learmoutb,  A.  187 
Leatham,  S.  647 
Le  Bee  1 13 
Ledwick,  Dr.  31 1 
Lee,  Dr.  90,  292, 
437 

Leece,  VV.  80 
Lees,  A.  285 
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Lee  Torne,  N.  56 
Legge,  A.  175.  C. 

9 4.  G.  A.  646 
Le  Gros  92 
Leicester,  Sir'J.  F. 
258,  558 

Leigh,  E.  518,  572. 

G.  A.  1 76 

Leighton.  H.  545. 

Sir  W.  479 
Leinster,  Duke  310 
Le  Mesurier  300.  T. 
574 

Lemon,  C.  W.  477 

• - Lady  C.  A. 

571 

Lempriere  1 12,  386. 
Dr.  482 

Lenthall  518.  K.  J. 

W.  175 
Lerche  67 

Lethbridge,  Sir  T. 
454 

Lew,  D.  187 
Levvellin,  L.  363 
Lewes,  Capt.  J.  462 
Lewis,  D.  559.  F. 

263.  S.  6 07 
Liddell,  A.  E.  364. 

H.  T.  639 
Lievre  227,  586 
Lillington  646 
Linch,  J.  B.  638 
Lincoln  579 
Lindegreen  13 
Lindow,  J.  282 
Lindsay,  Col.  J.  284 
Lionetto  604,  605 
Liptrap,  J.  572 
Lister,  A.  176.  J. 

94.  R.  189.  T. 
176.  W.  221 
Liston  79 

Littledale,  Jus.  174 
Littleton  291 .  Dr. 
586 

Liverpool  170 

- Earl  172. 

216,  261,  356, 

453,  454,  455, 

459,  558, 628 
Llewellyn,  R.  474 
Lloyd,  Dr.  295.  Maj. 
558  bis.  J.  363, 
381.  W.  559 
Looker,  YV.  638 
Lockhart  356.  A. 
571 

Lodge  539 
Loggan  393 
London,  Bp.  459 
Long  95,  228,  380. 

Sir  C.  558,  589 
Longley,  J.  E.  57 1 
Longs  296 
Longuoville,  S.H.  80 


Lonsdale,  H.  G.  461 
Lough,  J.  474 
Louis  XV11I.  259 
Love,  E.  560 
Lowenorn,Ailm.383 
Lowth,  M.  461 
Loy,  J.  176 
Lu  cas,  M.  F.  6 39 
Ludford,  J.  N.  190 
Ludlow  419.  W. 
639 

Luke  501 
Lukin,  J.  W.  89 
Lurnley,  H.  6.39 
Lumsden,  A.T.  560 
H.  558 
Luun 460 
Luscoiwbe,  Dr.  215 
Lye,  G.  93,  574 
Lynch,  J.  99 
Lynn,  J.  175 
Lys,  J.  T.  363 
Ly son's  423,  500 
Lyster,  A.  638 
Maberley  170,  262. 

Capt.  357 
Maberly,  G.  545 
Macalester  638 
M‘  Arthur,  Capt. 558. 
E.  2G3 

Macaulay  563 
M‘Caulay  457 
M‘Cuiloch  240 
Macdonald2l !  ,3 18. 
Col.  123.  Capt.  A. 
286.  A.  80.  Sir 
A.  386.  D.  638. 
J.  461,  638.  L.B. 
56o 

M‘Dougall,  Capt. 
359 

Macfarlane,  P.  382 
M‘Gregor  363,  627. 
R.  B.  558 

Mackenzie,  J.  A.  S. 
W.558 

Mackinnon,  Dr.627 
M‘Leod,  H.  G.  558. 
N.  286 

Macnaghton,  A.  560 
M'Nair,  A.  284 
M‘Neal  636 
M‘Pherson,  M.  638 
M  ‘Queen  224 
M‘Ra,  J.  558 
JYRReagh  263 
Madden,  W.  C.  80 
Maddock,  B.  55 9. 

H.  J.  379 
Maddox,  B.  46 1 
Magee  584 
Magra,  Maj.  P.  283 
Maha,  B.  263 
Mai,  A.  349 
M  ainwaring  236 
Mais,  H.  P.  95 


Maitland  294 
Majendie  69 
Major  396 
Malcolm  209 
Malebone,  E.  I89 
Mallet,  F.  567 
Malmesbury,  Earl 
453,  454 
Malone  3,  422 
Malthus  260.  T.  R. 
625 

Manby,C.235.  Capt. 

G. W. 463 
Mangin,  S.  H.  571 
Manley,  C.  188.  W. 
187 

Mann,  W.  H.  G. 

559 

Mannerheim  67 
Manners,  Maj.  558. 
A.  463.  G.  175. 
Sir  G.  484 
Manning  227,  638. 
E.  169.  J.  474. 

VV.  227 

Manns,  YV.  607 
Mansel,  Maj.  558. 
\V.  F.  267 

Mansell  434.  Sir  R. 

433 

Mansfield  236.  Sir 
R.  393 

- Lord  62 

Mantie  358 
Manuel  163 
Manwaring,  E.  518. 
R.  91 

Margetts,  J.  94 
Markland,  J.  H.  79, 
80,  164 
Marmont  88 
Marriott,  M.  YV.  S. 

80.  E.  H.  641 
Marrvat  639 
Marsh  134.  C.  560. 

E.  22.  E.M.572 
bis.  M.  558 

Marshall  411.  B. 

381.  YV.  233,  477 
Marsham,  Sir  J.  3 1 1 
Mars  ton  1  DO 
Marten,  G.  S.  1 84 
Martin  430,  636. 
A.  283.  G.  S.  93. 
J.  H.  382.  R.  172 
Marty n  291 
Mason  65,  236,  243, 
564,  578,  583. 

F.  560.  G.  194. 
R.  J.  186.  S.311 

Master,  R.  M.  559 
Masters  583 
Mathews,  R.  284 
Mathias  627 
Mato  449 
Maton,  Dr.  627 


667 

Matthew,  M.  270. 
D.  T.  485 

Matthews,  R.  138. 

Capt.  YV.  476 
Mattocks  646 
Maud,  E.  176 
Maude  335 
Maule,  Dr.  309.  J. 

633.  P.  268 
Maure  67 
Maurice  432 
Mavor,  Dr.  461 
Mawley,  E.  187 
Maximovich  6 7 
Maxwell,  J.  638. 
Capt.  J.  647.  S. 
93 

Mayer  67 
Mayo  285 
Mayor,  J.  646 
Mead  547 
Meautys,  J.  396 
Mechelin,  L.  379 
Mechin  88 
Melville,  J.T.  L.639- 
P.  80 

Menerell  538 
Mercer,  E.  270 
Merdhin  54 
Merivale,  J.  H.  164 
Merlin  620 
Merry  367 
Merryweather,  G. 
176 

Messiter,  L.  93 
Metcalfe,  E.  D.  560 
Metlnvold,  T. 363 
Meyer  506.  J.  188 
Meyers,  E.  360 
Meynell,  S.  647 
Meyrick  319,  497. 
Dr.  551.  G.2.  L. 
65 

Michell,  Capt.  79. 

Dr.  R.  282.  R.  79 
Mickelfield,  YV.  H. 

380 

Middieton,  E.  A, 
639.  H.  267 
Mildmay,  Sir  A.  49. 

P.  St.  J.  46 1 
Miles,  J.  364 
Millar,  Lady  367 
Miller  292.  Maj.- 
gen.  188.  G.  638 
Millingchamp,  S. 
462 

Millingen,  J.  626 
Mills  175.  Maj. 558. 
C.  187.  J.  F. 647. 
M.  A.  364 

Milne,  E.572.  H.189 
Milner  163,  386.  Sir 
VV.  464 

Milton,  Lord  357, 
454 


668 
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Minsbull,  Mrs,  380. 

A.  M.  462 

Minuizzi,C’tess  646 
Miollis  88 
Mirabeau  87 
Mitchell,  E.  541.  J. 

638,  639 
Mitchells  35 
Mogridge,YYr.  H.363 
Moles  worth  433 
Molineaux,  A.  L.  79 
Molyneux  22 
Monckton  363 
Money,  NV.  71'.  267, 
363 

Monk,  80,  172.  G. 
W.  188 

Monsell,  VYr.  461 
Monson,  Sir  T.  484 
Montagu  363,  412. 

H.  S.  175 
Monteagle  504 
Montgomerie,  C. 
266 

Montgomery,G.494. 
J.  477 

Montmorency  Duke 

2 

Moore  284,  419-  P. 
260 

Moorsom,  A.  286 
Morant,  M.  A.  380 

- Lady  C.  267 

More  411.  H.  439* 
J.  572 

Moreland,  A.  187 
Morel  1,  C.  176 
Moreton  639.  M. 
518 

Morgan,  E.  283.  G. 

174.  W.  639 
Moriset  363 
Morison,  E.  268 
Morley  284,  504.  M. 
286 

Morris,  E.  S.  188. 
F.  A.  559.  FI.  55, 
.285 

Morriset,  J.  T.  462 
Morrison  265.  Dr. 
457 

Mortimer  123 
M«>rton  92,484.  Dr. 
T.  485 

Mosehell,  J.  P.  175 
M  oseley  190 
Mosheim,  M.  380 
Mosley,  M.284.  Sir 
O  r,r,Q 

M<  ss,  1).  572.  YV. 
607 

Mossy,  S.  M.  364 
Mott,  YV.  478 
Muttersliaw,  T.  190 
Moul a  572 
Moulsey,  C.  H.  80 


Monlson,  R.  P.  95 
Moultrie  1 88 
Mount,  YV.  1 74 
Mountague  4 19.  F. 

YV.  560 
Mouravieff  68 
Mowbray  581 
Moyer  506 
Moysey,  C.  A.  175 
Much  YValtham,  Sir 

E.  386 

Muckleston,  A.  560 
Mulhausen,  Dr.  67 
Mul’nolland,  A.  382 
Mulius  67. 

Muller,  D.  67 
Murphy,  YV.  383 
Murray  397.  A.  H. 
560.  R.  638.  YV. 
573 

Murvell,  YV.  285 
Musard,  M.  34 
Musgrave,  497.  C. 
175.  Sir  P.  555. 
R.  A.  79 
Muston  584 
Myers  379 
Mytton  374 
Nankwell  13.9 
Nantes,  1).  462 
Napier,  C.  6.18.  J. 
380 

Nares,  Archd.  626 
Nash  162.  C.  560. 

F.  527 

Nasmyth,  M. S.  80 
Nassau  464.  F.  175 
Naylor,  YY;.  B.  1 87 
Neale,  Sir  H.  632 
Neate,  Mrs.  364 
Neild  486.  .1.  284 

Nelson,  A.  559.  E.  G. 
462 

Nelthorpe  476.  A. 

M.  C.  568 
Netterville,  Vise. 
382 

Nettlefold  572 
Nevil  581 

Neville,  C.  268,  487 

- Vis.  574 

Newbold,  R.  268 
Newbolt,  E.  95 
Newburgh  231,232 
Newcastle  305 
New  come  20 1 
Newdigate,  Sir  R. 
545 

Newell  290 
Newland,  R.  B.  477 
Newman,  A.  K.  57 1 
F.  N.  268.  J.  560, 
R.  268.  T.  364 
Newport, Sir  J.  17 1, 
172,356 

Newton  584.  G.  57 1, 


Sir  I.  311.  J.  YV. 
378.  V.  560.  YV. 
H.  638 

Neynoe,  Coi.  558 
Niblock  513 
Nicholls  203.  G. 

638.  J.B.  46l 
Nichols  3,  52,  290, 
299,  537 

Nicholson, C. A.  268. 

II.  J.  B.  267 
Nicolas,  N.  II.  1 64, 
200,  461,  557, 
584 

Noble,  M.  518 
Norbury,  J.  1  87 
Norcott,  E.  F.  462 
Norfolk,  Duke  164 
Norman,  G.  267. 
R.  560 

Norris,  2,  290.  T. 
378 

North,  F.  462 
Northcote,  Maj.364 
Northey  1 7  5 
Northland,  Vis.  558 
Nowell  219 
Nugent,  L.  382 
Oakeley,  H.  560 
Oatway,  S.  382 
O’Brien,  D.  H.  639 
O’Connell  262 
O’Conner  88 
O’Dogherty  494 
O’Donnell,  Capt.  79 
O’ Flaherty  99 
Ogden,  T.  176 
Ogilby,  YV.  639 
Ogle,  Dr.  364.  A.C. 

461.  C.  573 
O’Hara  636.  Gen. 
269 

Okes,  J.  267 
Oldham,  T.  YV.  175 
O’Neill  100 
Onslow,  C.  462 
Opie  139 
Orde,  J.  P.  639 
Orford,  Lord  18 
Ormerod,  C.  639-  J. 
381 

Osborne,  C  639.  R. 
573 

Ottley,  E.  188 
Oudinot  88 
Oultar,  YV.  C.  421 
Ouseley,  Sir  W.  625 
Outram,  T.  286 
Owen,  Arch.  461. 
Dr.  299.  J.  382. 
L.  363.  O.  475. 
Sir  R.  486 
Oxley,  J.  381 
Packer  629 
Page,  S.  559 
Paget,  Capt.  C.  176 


Pakenham,J.  H.  285 
Paley  157,  300 
Palgrave,  F.  164 
Pallister,  M.  268 
Palmer,  Capt.  557. 
E.  277,  571.  J. 
477.  M.  462.  Col. 
N.497 

Pambour  462 
Panrucher,  .J.  646 
Pant  hot  604 
Paoli,  1*.  44 
Papendick,  C.  287 
Paris  627.  M.  233 
Park,  .Jus.  174 
Parker  77,  91,  236. 
504.  H.  93.  M. 
539.  R.  C.  559 
Parkin  395 
Parkinson  94.  G. 

187.  YV.  93 
Parks  518 
Parr  62,  388.  Dr. 

16,  335,  575 
Parry,  Dr.  64.  J.  M. 

267.  YV.  646 
Parsons,Cap.H.290. 

J.  378.  M.  268 
Partridge  90.  J.  560 
Pasley,  Sir  T.  S.  560 
Pasquier  357 
Paton,  J.  579 
Paty,  Col.  558 
Paul  227 
Pawson,  YY\  175 
Payne,  G.  175.  J. 

381.  L.T.  573 
Peach,  G.  284 
Peacock,  E.  80.  G. 

461.  S.  B.  478 
Pcad,  B.  267 
Peake,  H.  B.  462 
Pearce,  Capt.  457* 
Maj.  W.  176 
Pearse  356.  C.  B. 
462 

Pearson  290,  267. 
Capt.  C.  80.  J. 
189,476.  Aid.  T. 
478 

Pechell,  SirT.  B.  573 
Peebles,  A.  558 
Peel  170,  260,  261, 
262,  355,  356, 

357,  360,  362, 
452,  453,  454, 

459.  J.  H.  175.  R. 
558.  Sir  R.  459. 
YV.  Y.  558 

Peers,  C.  46 1.  J.  462 
Pegge  243, 290, 402, 
497.  Dr.  13,  1 16, 
212 

Pelham,  502 
Pellatt,  A.  187 
Pellew,  E.  364 
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v. 


Pemberton,  Lieut. 

633 

Pembroke,  Earl  55, 
461 

Penley,  E.  476 
Penn,  G.  626 
Pennie,  439 
Permyng,  J.  579 
Pennynge  581 
Peiirhyn  80 
Pepy,  208,  59  l 
Pepys,  H.  175 
Perceval,  A.  P.  267. 
H.  364 

Percival,  Lord  267 
Percroztcbikoff  67 
Percy  62,  236.  C. 
175 

- Lord  C.  367 

Perkins  78.  J.559 
Perrier,  C.  88 
Perrott  101,  485 
Perryn,  R.  647 
Petit,  G.  232 
Peto  460 

Petrie,  H.  164.  J. 

Qg  7 

Pettingall,  T.  379 
Petty,  Dr.  W.  20 6 
Peyer,  D.  603 
Phelips,  C.  175 
Philips  39,  484.  F. 
H.  262.  J.  B.  175. 
Sir  R.  485 
Phillimore,  D.  558 
Phillip,  N.  267 
Phillips  583.  Maj. 
79.  E.  647.  G.  92. 
J.  462.  L.  461 
Phillpots,  H.  520 
Phillpotts  300,  519. 

Dr.  300 
Phipps,  A.  476 
Phiquet  163 
Picart  302 
Pickering  62 
Pickford,  M.  285 
Piers  520 

Pilgrim  482.  I.  386 
Pilkington  638 
Pillar,  Mr.  187 
Pindamonte  367 
Pingre  508 
Pinke  396 
Piozzi,  Mrs.  367 
Pipon,  M.  176. T.l 76 
Pitt  88,  236,  272, 
299,  452.  W.  M. 
175 

Pitter,  J.  283 
Place, L. 175.  R. 175 
Planche  460 
Playter,  E.  293 
Plegmund  402 
Pleydell  5 14 
Plumley,  J,  188  , 


Plumptre  194.  H.S. 
461 

Plunket,  H.  559 
Plunkett,  T.  363 
Plura  283 
Pocock,  M.  560 
Pole,  C.  R.  80 
Pollard  362,  572.  C. 
274.  Capt.  T.  W. 
284 

Pollexfen,  S.  38 1 
Poole,  Sir  H.  109- 
M.  190 

Poolev,  J.  80.  T. 
378 

Poore,  J.  175 

- Lady  363 

Porch,  T.  93 
Person  134 
Porteus  607-  J.  92 
Portland,  Duke  89 
Portman  454 
Pote,  M.  560 
Pott,  Archd.  461 
Potts  2 

Poulter,  B.  639 
Powell  603 
Power,  Mr.  380 
Powlet  484,  485 
Powlett  228 
Powys,  F.  363.  L.  C. 
559.  R.  476 

• - -  Earl  88,  98 

Poyntz,  N.  281 
Pratt  391.  L.  80 

- Lady  E.  57 1 

Prescott,  F.  J.  267 
Prest,  H.  190 
Preston,  G.  461.  M. 

363.  R.378.W.93 
Price  520,  607,630. 
A.  382.  J.  175, 
475,607.  J.R.  92. 
R.  L.  187 
Pride,  T.  28 
Prideaux  146,  518. 

Sir  J.  YV.  380 
Primatt  285 
Primrose,  Lady  M. 
A.  476 

Pringle,  N.  176 
Privett  284 
Probyn,Capt.  G.  560 
Procter,  T.  268 
Proctor,W.H.C.359 
Prosser  558 
Protheroe,  R.  176 
Prowse,  YV.  380 
Pudsey  298 
Pugin  548 
Pulleine,  A.  80.  H. 
559 

Pulsford,  C.  H.  363 
Purling  350 
Purvis,  Capt.E.  175. 
G.477,  .  . 


Pye  432.  II.  J.  267 
Pyke,  J.  267 
Pyott  518 
Quesada^57 
Quincy  291 
Rabbe,  M.  153 
Rack  140 

Radcliffe  258.  A. 
281.  E.  S.  282.  J. 
268 

Radford,  J.  188.  M. 
188 

Raggett,  Adm.  88 
Railton,  A.  M.  646 
Raine  413 
Rainey,  H.  558 
Rains,  VV.  H.  638 
Ram,  J.  462 
Ramsden,  E.  92.  J. 
476 

Ramsey  219.  A.  462 
Ramus  551 
Randall,  Capt.  191- 
J.  461 

Randolph,  C.  563 
Ranking,  Lieut.359 
Raper  583 
Rauch  67 

Rawbone,  C.  B.  79 
Rawlings,  T.  386 
Rawlins  2 
Rawlinson,  J.  S.  282 
Rawson,  T.  190 
Ray,  Miss,  65.  E.  92 
Raymond,  J.  285. 
S.  282 

Read,  G.  188 
Reay,  H.  U.  476 
Reed  558.  J.  92,  647 
Rees,  D.  559.  W. 

363.  YV.  L.  560 
Reeve,  D.  90 
Reeves,  D.  190.  J. 

559 

Reman  67 
Remington,  W.  645 
Rench  292 
Rennell  449 
Repton,  J.  A.  448 
Reynolds  62.  Capt. 

364.  C.  559.  S. 
93.  W.  188 

Rhodes,  T.  573,  647 
Ribblesdale,  Ld.585 
Ricardo  260 
Rice,  S.  262,  263, 
357,  453 

Rich,  Sir  C.  H.  175. 

E.  382.  R.  484 
Richards,  E.  T.  461. 

YV.  E.  559 
Richardson406’,603, 
605.  Dr.  549.  S. 
381.  YV.  559 
Riddall,  YV.  638, 
63Q 
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Riddell,  R.  572 
Riddoch,  T.  647 
Ridout,  H.  283 
Riley,  S.  YV.  462 
Ripley  519-  C.J.79. 

T.  H.  364 
Risley,  E.  284,  380 
Roadley,  R.D.  476 
Roberts  284,  564. 

G. H.378.  J.T.474. 
J.M.477.  W.  J.  23 

Robertson  171.  A. 

302.  T.  177 
Robinson  284,  548, 
578.  C.  92,  268. 
E.  176.  J.  363. 
Sir  J.591.  M.  561. 
W.  126 

Robson,  R.  B.  88 
Rodber,  YV.  J.  79 
Rodd,  S.  647 
Roden,  Lord  636 
Rodwel!,  A.  190 
Roe,  C.  285.  YV. 

285.  YV.S.  267 
Rogers,  G.  J.  638. 

H.  H.  175.  P.  H. 
534.  R.  G.  559 

Rolbery  292 
Rolleston,  R.  379 
Romaine,  YV.  57 1 
Romanzoff  67 
Roper,  J.  382 
Roscoe,  YV.  238 
Rose  477.  J.  188,190 
Ross,  C.  558.  J.  R. 
380.  M.  A.  461. 
Gen.  Sir  P.  267. 
YV.  479,  563 
Rothschild  459 
Rough,  YV.  380 
Rouquet,  J.  258 
Rowan,  J.  638.  YV. 

558 

Rowe,  T.  93 
Rowland  55 
Rowley,  H.  573 
Rownson,  Mrs.  476 
Royle,  J.  94.  J.  H. 
47  6 

Ruddyard,  H.  518 
Ruding  216 
Rudsdell,  J.  639 
Rugeley,  S.  5 1 8 
Rumsey,  L.  80 
Runcorn,  R.  B.  190 
Rundell  449 
Rushworth  206 
Russell  29l.  A.  T. 
65.  H.  287.  J. 

559 

- Lord  J.  452, 

455 

Rutter  123 
Ryder,  T,  R.  80 
Ryiner  215 
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Ryves  C4I 
Sabastido  449 
Sadler  437 
St.  Alban’s,  Vis.  394 
St.  Asapb,  Bp.  627 
St.  Barbe,  C.  93 
St.  Clare,  W.  RO 

■ - -  Earl  176 

St.  Hilaire,  G.  351 
St.  John,  0.518 
St.  Lawrence,  Lady 
T.  177 

St.  Lo,  O.  H.  92 
Salisbury,  E.  560 

- Earl  494 

Marq.  558 
Salkeld,  G.  79 
Salmon,  H.  639 
Saltmarshe,  C.  267 
Salwey,  S.  187 
Samler,  F.  560 
Sammell,  A.  646 
Sampson,  C.  462.  J. 
92 

Samways,  S.  92 
Sanders,  J.  175 
Sandiford,  C.  474 
Sandwich,  Earl  65 
Sandys  484,  487. 

E.  80 

Sanhedrim  53 1 
Sass  203 

Sattertbwaite,  J. 

268 

Saunders  2.  A.  1 7 6 
Savage  201 
Savill  487 
Say,  W.  T.  474 
Sayer,  R.  80 
Sayers,  M.  80 
Scammell  525 
Scarlett  452,  460 
Schalck,  A.  O.  W. 


560 

Scott, 

H.  F.  461. 

FI. 

M. 

559.  J.  3 

78. 

W. 

187.  Sir 

VV. 

329 

Seale, 

T.  477 

Sebright,  Sir  J.  454 
Sedgwick  646 
Segrave,  A.  F.  462 
Seingalt  258 
Selwyn  628 
Sementini  605 
Senhouse,  H.  174 
Seppings,  Sir  R.  78 
Sergeant,  J.  359 
Seville  637 
Seyer,  S.  258 
Seyffartli  449 
Seymer,  G.  A.  268 
Seymour  397>  463. 

E.  W.  175 
Seymours  397 
Shadwell,  P.  C.  462 


Shaftesbury,  Earl  Smith  6 7>  332,  857,  Stibbald,  T  607 
554  459,  548,  636.  Stirling,  J.  92 


Shafto,  T.  D.  647 
Shanks,  J.  571 
Sharp  93 
Sharwood,  T.  571 
Shaw,  J.  283 
Shawe,  J.  285 
Sheals,  A.  286 
Sheepshanks,  J.  461 
Sheffield  338 
Sheffield,  Earl  170 
Sheldon,  M.  285 
Shelton,  Lady  M. 
386 

Shepheard,M.  A.  560 
Sherer,  G.  364 
Sheridan,  C.  B.  57. 
R.B.  16 

Sherlock  94,  146, 
584 

Sherman  477 
Sherrard,  W.  349 
Sherston,  S.  273 
Sherwin,  T.  28 
Shew,  M.  A.  93 
Sheward,  S.  477 
Shipley,  Dr.  297. 
W.  D.  645 

Shipman,  Aid.  T.  D. 

462 

Shore,  H.  D.  479. 
T.  A.  46 1 

Short,  C.  639.  J.  H. 

92.  VV.  645 
Shrewsbury,  Earl  2 
Shrine,  J.  H.  80 
Shuter,  C.  380 
Sibthorp,  S.  W.  477 
Siddons  367 
Silverstone,  J.  477 
Silvester  20 
Simmons,  T.  283 
Simpson,  93.  Col. 
558.  H.  286.  J. 
582.  T.  461 
Sims,  VV.  572 
Sinclair  460.  J.  646. 

Sir  J.  3 1 1 
Sing,  G.  633 
Singer  331 
Singleton,  T.  175 
Skeene,  A.  P.  572 
Skeffington  518 
Skelton  258,  329. 
J.  65 

Skinner  1 65.  J.  T. 

187.  P.  Iv.  380 
Skipwith  26 
Skurrav,  M.  189 
Slade,  D.  478.  F.W. 
191 

Sloanc,  Sir  H.  292 
Slye,  VV.  285 
Smalley  639 
Smirke,  S.  55 1 


Capt.  557.  Dr. 
161 .  Lieut.  263. 
Mrs.  285.  A.  223, 
284.  A.  E.  364. 
C.  310.  E.  187, 
190.  E.  H.  268. 
E.  O.  560.  H.  80, 
283.  H.W.  284. 
J.  260,  286,  355, 
453,  560.  M.  80. 
M.  E.  646.  R.  VV. 
461.  T.  381.  Sir 
T.  109.  VV.  360 
Smith,  Lady  S.  574 
Smithes,  Cap.  J.  582 
Smithson,  478 
Smollett  53 1 
Smyth,  E.  573,  639 
Snellings  290 
Soane  547 
Southerden,  J.380 
Southwell  578 
Sowerby  94 
Spearman,  R.  646 
Spears,  Capt.  190 
Spence,  E.  462.  H. 
M.  559 

Spencer,  Sir  J.  205. 
T.  363 

- Lord  63 

Spenser  501.  E.  99 
Spilman,  J.  273 
Spink,  Maj  J.  558 
Spinks,  VV.  93 
Spohn  449 
Spooner  382.  B.  559. 
Spry,  Dr.  606 
Stackhouse,  M.  369 
Stafford  129.  SirH. 
346 

- Marq.  459 

.Stanhope,  F.  C.  558 
Stanihurst,  R.  100 
Stanley,  H.  283 
Stanton,  B.  286 
Stebbing,  H.  1 7 5 
Steel  224 
Stedle,  T.  477 
Steere,  L.  176 
Steevens  62,  422. 
G.  236 

Stephens,  Miss  460. 

G.  283.  M.  559 
Stephenson,  C.  176. 
C.  J.  571.  H.  F. 
268.  S.  A.  571. 
T.  280 
Sterne  236 
Steuart,  A.  1 76 
Stevenson,  Capt.E. 

638.  J.  188,  579 
Steward,  L.  560 
Stewart,  D.  627.  J. 
558.  T.  559 


Stockley  419 
Stonard,  J.  188 
Stone,  Miss  559.  H. 
518 

Storer  123 
Story,  J.  267  J.H. 

560 

Stothard  200 
Stourton,  E.  267 

-  Lord  497 

Stcwell,  Lord  355 
Strange,  J.  190 
Strangford,  V’tess 
574 

Strathaven,  Lord 

558 

Stratton,  T.  257 
Strensham  628 
Strother,  Mr.  382 
Strype  290 
Stuart  635.  G.  A. 
V.  191 

Stuteville,  Sir  M. 

3.95 

Stutfield,  C.  284 
Suchet,  L.  G.  269 
Suffolk,  Duke  423 
Sullivan,  J.  558 
Sumner  301 .  C.  R. 
461.  H.  356,357, 
434.  H.  H.  94, 
190 

Surrey,  C’tess  80 
Surtees  302 
Sutherland, T.  B.  M. 
359 

Sutton,  G.  284.  Adm. 
Sir  J.  574.  J.  M. 

189 

Swabey,  M.  188 
Swan  *188 
Sweeting,  S.  285 
Swetenham,  R.  139 
Swift  3.  Sir  R.  360 
Swinton,  S.  381 
Swynfen  518 
Sydney  397 

- Vise.  476 

Sykes  458,  478.  Sir 

F.  175,  363 
Symes,  R.  189 
Symmons  386 
Tabor,  J.  C.  476 
Take,  T.  286 
Talbot,  Adm.  364. 

Mrs.  476.  M.  C. 
462 

Talboys  305 
Tallaherne  194 
Tanner,  W.  583 
Tatlocke,  J.  22 
Tatnall,  VV .  573 
Taunton,  A.  639- 

G.  79 
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Taylor  298,  363, 
386, 6 1 6.  Miss  80. 
G.  267,  572.  H. 
267.  J.  175,  M. 
80.  S.  B.  175. 
T.  382.  W.  267 
Tebbutt,  J.  268 
Teignmouth,  Lord 
302,  558 

Tempest  221.  Col. 
459 

Temple,  R.  47  6, 
646 

Terriek  518 
Thacker,  E.  P.  559 
Thackeray,  S.  80 
Thelluson,  A.  80. 

M.  476.  W.  80 
Thickens,  J.  461 
Thomas  478,  581. 
Col.  175.  E.  80, 
364.  F.  H.  175. 
J.  A.  462.  R.  188. 
T.  92,  189.  T.E. 
175 

Thomond,  Marquis 
558 

Thompson,  G.  188. 
J.  474.  S.  476.  VV. 
461, 639 
Thomson  470 
Thorald,  Sir  N.  53 
Thorn,  N.  638 
Thornton,  L.  382 
Thorp  300.  J.478 

Thorpe,  H.  93 
Thresher,  W.  79 
Thurlow,  Lord  236 
Tichborne  484,  485. 
E.  558 

Tickell  4.  M.  176 
Tidney,  H.  579 
Tidy,  Col.  263.  F. 
S.  558 

Tierney  355,  455 
Tiley,  VV.  461 
Tilloch  606 
Tillotson,  Abp.  622 
Tindal  452.  M.  A. 
284 

Tineman,W.W.  545 
Tite  547 

Todd  386.  H.J.626. 
M.  477 

Tollemache,  E.  J.H. 

639 

Tomes,  J.  1 75 
Tomline, LadvP.57 1 
Toogood,  W.  92 
Tooke,  E.  57 9-  H. 
62.  J.  H.  617-  W. 
162 

Topham  413,  497 
Tornaux  88 
Torriano,  J.  C.  462 
Toulmin,  VV.  285 


Tovey  210.  H.  L. 

176.  J.  507 
Townshend  98,  295, 
300,  395.  G.  94, 
363,  526 
Trafford,  M.  572 
Trant,  M.  188 
Travell,  A.  1 88 
T rebeck,  J.  639 
Tredennick,  E.  J. 
364 

Trelawny  138 
Trevanion,  H.  B. 
176 

Trevillian,  H.  C. 
364 

Trimmer  504 
Tringham  383 
Triscott,  Lieut.  632 
Tristam  520 
Tritton,  W.  364 
Trolove,  T.  381 
Troward,  VV.  284 
Trower,  R.  187 
Truren  126 
Tupper,  T.  79 
Turnbull,  W.  462 
Turner  110,  153, 
233,  533.  Gen. 
457.  Sir  C.  457* 
J.  477.  J.  H.  267. 
S.  626.  T.  639. 
W.  174 

Turton,  E.  559.  M. 

382 

Turvile  109 
Twigge,  E.  270 
Twiss,  H.  452 
Twyford,  S.  382 
Twysden,  H.  189 
Tyrconnel,  Vise. 
110 

Tvson  523.  C.  461 
Tytler,  P.  F.  626 
Tzertelet  67 
Umphelly,  A.  80 
Unett,  G.  VV.  188 
Uniacke  453.  C.  91 
Upcott  2,  195 
Urquhart,  M.  268 
Usher,  Abp.  29.  J. 
99.  N.  H.  190. 
W.  461 

Uvedale  484,  485 
Vachell,  Maj.  285 
Vallance,  M.  560 
Valpy,  E.  J.  VV.  79 
Van  Mildert,  Dr.W. 
363 

Varenne,  J.  474 
Vater  383,  479 
Vaughan,  Capt.  H. 

462.  M.A.J.  462 
Vaux,  E.  462 
Vavasour,  Mrs.  572. 
Sir  T.  579 


Veasev,  S.  26 8 
Velluti  79 
Veitch,  R.  285 
Verity,  Capt.  J.  L. 

558 

V ernet,  H.  88 
Verulam,  Earl  169 
Vescovali  349 
Viale  47 
Vidal,  E.  94 
Vilet,  T.  638 
Vilett,  C.  M.  176 
Vincent, Dr.  295.  E. 

175.  M.  92.  M.  S. 
268 

Viner,  S.  B.  559 
Vissan,  J.  462 
Vivian  137.  M.187 
Vyvyan  124 
Wade,  F.  93.  C.  G. 

190.  T.F.  558 
Wagstaffe,  J.  S.  281 
Wainwright  382.  C. 
647 

Wait,  W.  H.  262 
Wakefield,  E.  364 
Waldegrave,  A.  95 
Waldie,  G.  94 
Waldron  422 
Walker  77*  Capt. 
268.  Dr.  505.  Sir 
E.  248.  J.  639. 
O.  O.  176 
Wall,  C.  W.  363 
Wallace,  A.  92 
Wallenger,  M.A.364 
Waller,  H.E.  639 
Wallop  484,  485 
W almsley  458 
Walpole  194.  C.  M. 
S.  478 

Walsingham,  Adm. 

236 

Walton,  M.  476 
Wansborough,  H. 

176.  M.  176 
Warburton  62,  506. 

Bp.  64.  S.  383 
Ward,  Gen.  558.  H. 

190.  R.  80 
Warde  460.  A.  462 
Ware,  E.  379 
Waring,  Miss  462 
Warner  227,  228.  R. 
363 

Warren, Dr.350, 627* 
C.  176 

Warrender,SirG.558 
Warsley,  F.  189 
Warton  240.  Dr.  34 
Watkins  571 
Watkinson  647 
Watson,  A.  27 6.  Bp. 
236,  338.  H.  573. 
J.  558 

Watt,  J.  175 


Watts  77.  A.  A.  110, 
194,  533 

Wauchope,  D.  474 
Waulton  501 
Way,  C.364 
Way  mouth,  S.T.560 
Weare,  T.  638 
Webb,  M.  93,  94.  R. 

573.  S.  283 
Webber,  G.  H.  363. 
S.  363 

Webster,  C.  574.  J. 

186.  M.573 

Weir,  Miss  572 
Weisse  67 

Wellesley205.  A.463 
Wellington,  Duke 
78,  558 
Wells  92 

Wemyss,  Capt.  558 
Wentworth  487 
Werry,  F.  639 
West  586.  J.  34 
Western  628 
Westminster,  Dean 
of  21 

Westmoreland  627 
Westrapp  647 
Wbaddon  296 
Whaley,  Lady  A.478 
Whately  141 
Wheatley  632 
Wheeler,  Dr.  56 
Wheelwright,  C.  A. 
550 

Whichcote,  Lady 

190 

VVhish,  R.  190 
Whitacre,  M.  80 
Whitaker  1 12,  245, 
497.  Dr.  33,  221, 
585 

Whitbread  460 
White  13,  503.  C. 
629.  F.  107.  J. 
573.  S.  281,  287. 
S.  H.  559 
Whiteford,G.  267 
Whitehead,  W.  B. 
363 

Whitehurst  243 
Whitfield,  G.  P.  268. 
J.  22 

Whitford,  M.  571 
Whiting  542 
Whitmore  357,458, 
356.  W.  454 
Whittaker  188.  T. 
388 

Whittington  163 
YVhitty,  E.  638 
Whoram,  D.  477 
Whorwood  518 
Wigan,  Mrs.  572 
Wightwick  518 
Wiiberforce  223 
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Wilckens,  J.  F.  574 
Wild  227,  629 
Wilde  518 
Wildman,  Capt.  175 
Wilford,  Lieut.  L.B. 
28  5 

Wilkes  62 
Wilkie,  G.  189 
Wilkinson,  Dr.  A. 
338.  E.  560.  S. 
363 

Willats,  T.  283 
Willes,  E.  458.  Capt. 

264.  E.560.  J.6'39 
Williams  94.  Dr. 
622.  C.  477.  E.  H. 
638.  H.  G.  462. 
H.  J.  560.  J.  176, 
260,452,639.  J.J. 
364.  L.  A.  273.  M. 
92,  187, 500.  M.,  I. 
560.  P.  363.  R. 
646.  T.  461 
Williamson,  Sir  E. 
364.  T.  477.  W. 
461 

Willington,  F.  364 
Willis,  Miss  462.  R. 
C.  80 

Willys,  H.  273 
Wilmot  236 


Wilson,  C.  454.  C. 
F.M.  646.  D.460. 

E.  571.  J.  92,  571. 
Capt.  J.  175.  M. 
286,  560,  639.  R. 

F.  36*3.  R.  175. 
T.  171,  260,  261, 
364.  VV.  H.  379. 
W.  267 

Wilton,  N.  514 
Wiltshire,  Earl 
558 

Windham  393 
Windsor  477 
Wingfield  281,  384. 
J.  D.364 

Winstanley,  F.  267 
Winter,  R.  268.  T. 
J.  462 

Winterbotton,J.G47 
Winthorp,  M.A.360 
Winthrop,  E.  379 
Winwood  485,  486 
Wirley  518 
Wise  497.  C.  F.  559 
Wiseman  408 
Wishart,  W.  125 
Witle,  J.  W.  187 
Witte,  L.  284 
Wodehouse296,337. 
P.  639 


Wodsworth,  C.  363 
Wolcot  381 
Wold  572 
Wolf,  Dr.  67 
Wollaston  503.  Dr. 

98.  M.A.  479 
Wolseley,  G.  638 
Wood  482.  C.  S.  363. 
S.  273.  S.  O.  479. 

S.  S.  267.  W.  126, 
571 

Woodham  646 
Woodhouse  94.  H. 
380 

Woodington,  T.639 
Woodward,  W.  W. 

364 

Woolf,  Capt.  R.  286 
Woolly,  T.  285 
Woolstone  1 17 
Words  wort  h628.  Dr. 

248.  F.  572 
Worsley,  C.  P.  462. 
F.  284.  P.  560. 

T.  363 

Worthington  80.  C. 

R.  572.  H.  338 
Wotton  487 
Wren,  Sir  C.  34 
Wrench,  J.  G.  639 
Wright,  D.  558.  J. 


183.  J.  C.  364. 
M.  462.  R.  474, 
571  bis. 

Wyatt  214,430.  A. 

381.  M.  350,  589 
Wybergh,  C.  H.  462 
Wyborne,  T.  381 
Wylde,  D.  364.  J. 

J.  92.  S.  T.  645 
Wvndham  110.  Sir 
C.  107 

Wynn  262,  453. 

Lieut. -col. 286.  C. 
452.  C.W.W.  558. 
C.  W.  164.  SirW. 
454 

Wynne,  M.  268 
Wynyard,  J.  M.  L. 
560 

Yale,  W.  P.  638 
Yates  194,  290.  F. 
C.461 

Yomans,  J.  L.  64 6 
York,  Col.  459 
Yorke  236.  Col.  93. 
C.  J.  267 

Young,  A.  5.  A.  W. 

558.  G.  268,  364. 
.  M.  107,  477 
Zoucli,  Dr.  300 

f 
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Those  marked  thus  *  are  Vignettes,  printed  with  the  Letter-press. 


View  of  the  proposed  St.  Katharine’s 

Docks .  9 

*'Arms  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Clarence  17 
*Church  Style  House,  Liverpool..  22 
*Shot  Manufactory,  Lambeth  ....  77 

St.  Katharine’s  Church,  near  the 


Tower  . 105 

Bishop’s  Palace  at  Lincoln .  113 

St.  Luke’s  Church,  Chelsea  \To  be 

placed  as  a  Frontispiece ] .  201 

Old  House  in  Leadenhall-street. .  ..  209 

^Gaulish  and  British  Vases .  217 

Portrait  of  the  late  Bp.  Barrington  297 
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Kyme  Tower  and  Church,  co.  Line.  305 

Temple  Brewer,  co.  Lincoln .  305 

Entrance  to  Corpus  Christi  College, 

Cambridge  . * .  393 

Witton  Castle,  Durham .  401 

St.  Clement’s  Church,  Sandwich  ..  489 
Representations  of  an  ancient  Chim¬ 
ney,  an  ancient  Sword,  a  Saxon 
Font,  Anglo-Saxon  jewel,  &c  . .  . .  497 

Carbrook  Church,  Norfolk .  577 

Griston  Church,  Norfolk .  ib. 

•Wild  Bull  and  Cow  from  Gisburne 
Park,  co.  York .  585 
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